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1-2. 

INTEREA  MEDIUM  AENEAS  lAM  CLASSE  TENEBAT 
CERTUS  ITER  FLUCTUSQUE  ATROS  AQUILONE  SECABAT 


Interea  MEDIUM  AENEAS. — Contrary  to  the  authority  of  the 
MSS.,  Voss  reads  interea  aeneas  medium.  He  is  surely  wrong. 
Medium  should  precede  aeneas,  it  being  less  our  author's  object 
to  show  who  it  is  is  on  his  journey,  than  to  show  how  much  of 
the  journey  has  been  already  performed.  Medium  should  there- 
fore have  the  prominent  position,  and  the  MSS.  are  right.  See 
Rem.  on  2.  247. 


*  Montaigne  says  [Essais,  $.  10):  " Le  cinquieme  livre  de  I'Epeide  me  semble 
le  plus  parfait."  The  reader  will  be'  at  no  loss  for  the  etiology  of  this,  at  first  sight, 
somewhat  strange  opinion,  if  he  reflect,  first,  that  Montaigne  was  a  Frenchman, 
and  therefore,  as  may  be  presumed,  imbued  with  his  nation's  taste  (a  taste  which 
the  French  probably  inherited  from  the  Eomans  themselves)  for  public  exhibitions ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  celebrated  Essais,  from  which  I  haye  quoted  the  above  criti- 
cism, everywhere  afiord  sufficient  evidence  that  their  author  was  a  man  wholly 
devoid  of  the  elevation  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  necessary  for  the  perception  and 
due  appreciation  of  the  nobler,  grander  and  more  pathetic  parts  of 'Hrgil's  writings. 

HEimy,  AENEIDHA,   VOIi,  III.  1 
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Oertus. — "  Eecta  via,"  Wagner  ( Virg.  Br.  En.) .  " Tendens, 
uti  decreverat,  eo  quo  volebat,  in  Italiam,  etsi  Aquilo  offioiebat 
cursui,"  "Wagner  (1861).  The  former  explanation  is  erroneous, 
inasmuch  as  certus  is  never,  not  even  when  spoken  of  a  spear 
or  arrow  (see  below),  "  recta  via,"  but  always  sure,  certain,  steady, 
determined,  resolute,  unwavering ;  the  latter,  because  (see  next 
Eem.)  Aquilo  is  so  far  from  being  an  impediment  to  the  voyage 
of  Aeneas,  that  it  is  the  very  agent  which  carries  him  on,  the 
very  instrument  he  uses  to  get  on  (aquilone  secabat).  Certus 
is  here,  as  commonly  elsewhere  [ex.  gr.,  Propert.  1.  19  : 

"  flectitur  assiduis  eerta  puella  minis  "), 

determined,  sure,  unwavering.  The  reference  is  to  the  uncertain- 
ties and  difficulties  which  had  beset  and  almost  hindered  his 
journey.  Dido  had  done  everything  she  could  to  detain  him, 
and  had  failed.  He  had  overcome  every  difficulty  and  was  pur- 
suing his  journey  sure,  certain,  and  determined.  In  precisely 
the  same  sense  («),  the  precisely  similar  flight  of  Ulysses  from 
Circe  is  called  "  certa"  by  Ovid,  Remed.  Amor.  265  : 

"  omnia  fecisti,  ne  callidus  hospes  abiret : 
ille  dedit  certae  lintea  plena  fuffae ' ' 

[sure,  certain,  and  determined  flight],  (b),  the  anger  of  the 
gods  is  called  "  certa"  by  Ovid,  Met.  U.  573  : 

"  quem  si  cura  deum  tarn  certa  vindioat  ira" 

[stpady,  determined  anger],  (c),  the  wind  is  called  "  certus," 
Caes.  Bell.  Afric.  1  :  "  vento  cerfo,  celerique  navigio  victus  " 
[sure,  certain,  steady  wind],  (d),  the  term  is  applied  to  Publius 
Scipio  by  Silius,  4.  448:  "stabat  Fortunae  non  cedere  certus" 
[determined  not  to  yield  to  Fortune] .  And  (e) ,  the  well-aimed 
spear  or  arrow  which  goes  straight  to  its  mark  is  called  "certa," 
Aen.12.267: 

.     .    .     "  sonitum  dat  stiidula  conius,  et  ani-as 
certa  secat" 

[sure,  certain,  unwavering,  unerring  spear].  So  sure  and  cer- 
tain the  sense  of  the  word  in  this  application,  that  the  espres- 
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sion  "as  sure  as  an  arrow,"  and  in  more  modern  times  "as  sure 
as  a  gun,"  has  passed  into  a  bye-word.  Compare  Ovid,  Reroid. 
7.  173  (the  same  Dido  to  the  same  Aeneas) : 

"  tempus  ut  observem,  manda  mihi  ;  certius  ibis  : 
uec  te,  si  cupias  ipse,  manere  Binam" 

[you  will  travel  more  surely  and  certainly ;  your  voyage  will 
be  more  safe,  sure,  and  certain]  ;  and  especially  Lucan,  8.  187 
(Pompey,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  his  pilot,  whither  they 
should  sail,  on  leaving  Lesbos  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia) : 

' '  hoc  solum  toto  ...  in  aequore  serva, 
ut  sit  ab  AematMis  semper  tua  longius  oris 
puppis,  at  Hesperiam  pelago  caeloque  relinquas ; 
cetera  da  ventis.    comitem  pignusque  recepi 
depositum  ;  tunc  certus  eram,  quae  littora  vellem  ; 
nunc  portum  Fortuna  dabit.' ' 

Contrast  the  uncertain,  undetermined  flight  of  undecided  bees, 
Qeorg.  U-  103  : 

' '  at  cum  incerta,  volant,  caeloque  examina  ludunt, 
contemnuutque  favos  et  frigida  tecta  relinquunt, 
instahiUs  animos  ludo  prohibebia  inani.' '  ' 

Fluctusque  ateos  aquilone  secabat. — "  Atros  aquilone," 
Servius,  Wagner,  and  Conington.  I  think  rather,  with  Forbiger 
and  Thiel,  aquilone  secabat,  as  2.  25,  "  vento  petiisse."  To 
join  aquilone  with  atros  is  to  insist  on  the  badness  of  the 
weather,  and  consequently  on  the  difficulty  with  which  Aeneas 
makes  his  way.  On  the  contrary,  Aeneas  is,  as  I  think,  repre- 
sented as  making  his  way  easily,  as  in  full  sail,  with  fair  weather, 
from  Carthage.  The  medium,  the  iam,  and  the  certus,  no  less 
than  the  secabat,  all  go  to  establish  this  view,  not  contradicted 
either  by  atros  or  aquilone,  the  former  of  which  expresses  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  dark  colour  of  the  sea  when  a  fresh 
breeze,  and  .particularly  that  of  Aquilo  [see  Aul.  Grell.  2.  30  : 
"  Id  quoque  a  peritissimis  rerum  philosophis  observatum  est, 
Austris  spirantibus  mare  fieri  glaucum  et  caeruleum,  AqvAlonibus 
ohscurius  atriusque."  Aloiphr.  1.1:  we  ya^  tqlttiv  ravrriv  bix^v 
o  Xfijuwi"  rifiepav  Kai  Xafipwe  Kara  rov  TrsXayove  iTmrveov  £k  twv 
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OKpoTripLwv  OL  IBopeig  Kai  eTrc^ptKH  fisv  o  irovTog  jutXatvo- 
fjisvo^2>  is  blowing,  and  the  latter  of  whicli  expresses  that  the 
wind  was  of  that  kind  which  was  favourable  for  a  voyage,  Aquilo 
(Boreas)  being  precisely  the  wind  which  was  attended  with  clear 
weather  (and  so  Horn.  Od.  5.  296  : 

Kai  Boperjs  aiBpTiyefeTri  s  /leya  kv/m  Kv\ivSav), 

and  clear  weather  being  the  sine-qua-non  to  the  sailor,  when,  the 
compass  not  having  yet  been  invented,  he  had  no  means  of  direct- 
ing his  course  except  sun  and  stars,  points  of  headlands,  lops  of 
distant  mountains,  and  perhaps  a  solitary  Pharos.  Compare  Horn. 

Od.  U.  £99 : 

7j  5'  edeef  Bope?j  avefioj  aicpae'i  Ka\co. 

Claud.  ]Vupt.  Sonor.  et  Mariae,  185 :  "  clarescunt  puris  Aquiloni- 
bus  Alpes."     Ovid,  Met.  1.  S62  : 

"  protimis  Aeoliis  Aqullonem  olaudit  in  antris, 
et  quaecunqiie  fugant  indiictas  flamina  nuhes  ; 
emittitque  Notum.    madidis  Notus  evolat  alis, 
teiTibilem  picea  tectus  caligine  Tultum." 

And  again,  ibid.  1.  328  : 

' '  nubila  disiecit.   «i)«J jsqiie  Aquilone  remotis, 
et  caelo  terras  ostendit  et  aethera  terris." 

Bihl.  Sacr.,  Proverb.  25.  23  :  "  ventus  Aquilo  dissipat  pluvias." 
And  Virgil  himself,  Georg.  1.  kQO  : 

"  et  claro  silvas  cemes  Aquilone  moveii." 

And  accordingly,  Aen.  7.  361  (where  see  Eem.),  Amata  warns 
Latinus  that  Aeneas  will  desert  Lavinia  "  primo  Aquilone,"  the 
first  clear  iveather,  as  soon  as  ever  the  weather  is  such  that  it  is  pos- 
sible/or him  to  sail,  exactly  as  in  our  text  he  is  represented  as 
sailing  from  Carthage  with  the  Aquilo.  It  was  possible  by  means 
of  tacking  to  make  way,  even  with  a  contrary  wind,  in  clear 
weather  (or  when  Aquilo  was  blowing),  but  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  make  way  at  all,  even  with  a  fair  wind,  in  thick, 
hazy  weather  (or  when  Notus  was  blowing). 

If,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  and  in  support  of  the  contrary 
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view  of  Wagner  ("tendens  in  Italiam,  etsi  Aquilo  ofSciebat  cur- 
sui"),  it  be  urged  that  the  prevalence  of  Aquilo  is  put  forward 
by  Dido  herself  as  an  objection  to  his  setting  out,  I  reply,  first, 
that  there  is  no  necessary  inconsistency  in  the  same  winds  being 
(viz.,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  violence)  at  one  time  fa- 
vourable and  at  another  time  unfavourable  to  setting  sail ;  and 
secondly,  that  if  we  are  to  insist  on  Virgil's  being  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  his  own  previous  statements  with  respect  to  the 
winds  actually  blowing  at  the  time  of  Aeneas's  saiKng,  and 
favourable  to  his  voyage,  we  should  have  here  had  the  zephyrs 
(verse  562  :  "nee  zephyros  audis  spirare  secundos?")  and  not 
Aquilo  at  all. 

Fluctus  atros,  without  an  ablative  of  the  cause,  as  Hor. 
Carni.  3.  27. 18  :  "  ego  quid  sit  ater  Hadriae,  novi,  sinus."  Id. 
Sat.  2.  2.  16  :  "  afrum  defendens  pisces  hiemat  mare." 


5-20. 


DURI AEE 


Amore  polluto  (5,  6). — "PoUuidicitur  res  quae  sacra  putatur, 
aliquo  modo  laesa,  ut  hospitium,  3. 61 ;  pax,  7.  467;  h.l.  amor,  qui 
iam  coniugium  appellari  poterat,"  Wagn.  {Praest.).  But  we  have 
"  Heentia  poUuta,"  Sail.  Jugurth.  15  :  "  Is  postquam  videt  regis 
largitionem  famosam  impudentemque,  veritus,  quod  in  tali  re 
solet,  ne  polluta  licentia  invidiam  accenderet,  animum  a  consueta 
libidine  continuit."  As  "polluta  licentia"  is  here  noiinjured 
license,  but  abused  license,  license  made  a  lad  use  of,  so  "  poUutum 
hospitium"  is  abused  hospitality,  "polluta  pace,"  abused  peace,  and, 
in  our  text,  amore  polluto,  abused  love,  love  made  a  bad  use  of, 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  betrayed  love,  betrayed  heart,  of  modern 
times. 
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DUEI  MAGNO  AMOKE    DOLOEES,   NOTUM   EURENS    QUID  FEMINA 

possiT :  not  theme  and  variation,  but  cause  and  effect ;  cause,  tlie 
greatness  of  the  pain ;  effect,  that  a  woman  suffering  such  pain 
would  stop  at  nothing. 

Inhokkuit  unda  tenebris  (vs.  11). — Tenebris,  not  with 
the  darkness,  but  at  the  darkness,  the  sense  being  not  that  the 
water  grew  dark,  but  that  it  shuddered,  grew  crisp  at  the  dark- 
ness, viz.,  of  the  sky,  the  darkness  which  had  overspread  the 
sky.     Compare  Olaudian,  in  Proh.  et  Olyhr.  Cons,  l^h : 

"  ut  stetit  ante  ducem  discussas  Eoma  per  umbras 
consoia  ter  sonuit  rupes,  et  inhorrmt  atrum 
maiestate  nemus," 

where  "  maiestate "  denotes  not  the  majesty  of  the  wood,  but 
the  majesty  of  the  goddess ;  and  the  clause  means  that  the  grove 
shuddered  or  was  awe-stricken  at  the  majestic  presence  of  the 
goddess. 

QuiDVE,    PATER  NEPTUNE,   PARAS?     (vS.  14). So   LuCaU,    1. 

■660:  "quid  tantum,  Grradive,  paras  ?"  Yirg.  Oeorg.  1.  ji.62  : 
"  quid  cogitet  humidus  Auster,  sol  tibi  signa  dabit."  Oluver. 
4.  2  :  "  Clanius  est  apud  Acerras  in  Campania,  qui  cum  creverit, 
meditatur  pestem  terrae." 

CoLLiGERE  AEMA  (vs.  15). — "  Contraherc  vela,"  La  Cerda, 
Heyne,  Wagner,  Ladewig.  I  disagree  with  this  interpretation, 
because  (as  we  have  already  seen,  Rem.  on  1.  5)  arm  a  being  a 
generic  term  which  expresses  all  sorts  of  instruments,  imple- 
ments, gear  or  tackling,  cannot  be  understood  in  any  particular 
place  to  indicate  any  particular  sort  of  instrument  except  that 
which  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  context.  In  the  present  in- 
stance there  is  nothing  to  show  that  arma  means  sails :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  sa«7s^beoause,  firstly,  Palinurus, 
having  given  his  orders  to  the  crew  colligeee  arma  validis- 
QUE  iNCUMBERE  -REMis,  takes  the  management  of  the  sails  on 
himself  (verse  16),  steetiag  and  at  the  same  time  managing  the 
sails,  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  Aeneas,  10.  218,  steering'  and 
managing  the  sails  himself,  and  Charon,  6.  302,  managing  the 
sails,  while  at  the  same  time  "conto  ratem  subigit;"  and  secondly. 
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because  we  find  that  the  sails  are  actually  not  taken  in,  but  only- 
slanted  to  the  wind  :  obliquatque  sinus  in  ventum. 

As  it  is  plain  from  the  context  that  arma  does  not  here  mean 
sails,  so  I  think  it  is  no  less  plain  that  it  does  mean  oars,  firstly, 
because  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  usual  manner  thus  to  limit  and 
define  in  the  latter  part  of  his  line  the  meaning  of  a  general 
term  used  in  the  former  part  (compare  Oeorg.  1.  Ifil  : 

"  dii  patrii  indigetes,  et  Eomule,  Vestaq^ue  mater." 

Am.  S.  627 :  "  ferro  accisam  crebrisque  bipennibus ") ;  and 
secondly,  because  we  find  in  Statins,  Theh.  6.  21,  "  arma  "  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  oars  and  rudder  : 

' '  tranquillo  prius  arma  lacu,  clavmnque  levesque 
explorant  remos,  atque  ipsa  perioula  discunt," 

and  because  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  4.  647 : 

"  ipse  per  arma  volans,  et  per  iuga  summa  carinae 
hortatiir," 

the  connexion  of  "iuga"  with  "  arma"  seems  to  show  clearly 
that  the  latter  term  means  the  oars.  In  confirmation  of  this 
view,  viz.,  that  arma  is  a  generic  term  (corresponding  to  the 
Greek  oirXa,  see  Hom.  Od.  2.  390,  et  seqq. ;  6.  268,  et  seqq.),  and 
where  it  has  a  particular  and  special  sense  always  deriving 
that  sense  from  the  context,  see  Aen.  6.  353,  where  "  arma  "  is 
proved  by  the  preceding  narrative  to  mean  the  rudder  alone  ; 
and  Aen.  U-  299  and  Georg.  1.  255,  where,  not  being  defined  or 
limited  at  all,  the  terms  "armari"  and  "armatas"  respectively 
comprehend,  as  in  ManUius,  4.  274  : 

' '  his  erit  in  pontum  studium,  vitamque  profimdo 
credent,  et  puppes,  aut  puppibus  arma  parabunt, 
qiiidquid  et  in  proprios  pelagus  desiderat  usus," 

the  entire  rigging,  viz.,  masts,  yards,  ropes,  sails,  oars,  rudder,  &c. 
Palinurus's  command,  therefore,  I  understand  to  be  simply 
this :  collect  your  oars  {gather  up  your  oars)  and  row  as  hard  as  you 
are  able.  See  4.  290,  and  compare  Val.  Place.  4.  Ill,  where  in 
a  verse  modelled  after  our  text,  or  at  least  founded  on  the  same 
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model  as  our  text,  the  expression  "  legere  arma  "  in  tlie  forepart 
of- the  sentence  is  explained  by  the  complementary  "sumptisque 
occurrere  caestibus  "  at  the  end : 

.     .     .     "  sin  forma  viris  praestantior  adsit ;. 
turn  legere  arma  iubet,  svmptisaps  occurrere  contra 
caestibus.    haec  miseri  sors  est  aeq^tdssima  leti." 

tlUter.  CoLLiGERE  ARMA. — "  Vela  contrahere,  non  penitus 
deponere ;  nam  dicit  obliquatque  sinus  in  ventum,"  Servius, 
Pomponiiis  Sabinus,  Heyne,  Wagner.  No.  It  is  impossible 
that  colligere,  the  stronger  term,  can  merely  mean  to  shorten 
sail,  while  legere,  the  weaker  term,  m  to  furl  sail,  to  take  in 
sail  entirely,  as  Qeorg.  1.  273;  Aen.  3.  532.  If  arma  mean  the 
sails,  COLLIGERE  ARMA  must  "hQ  furl  sail  (compare  Stat.  Sih\ 
U.  U-  39 : 

"  Thetais  optato  collet/it  carhasa  portu,") 

but  this  interpretation  is  forbidden  by  the  subsequent  obliquat- 
que SINUS.  Arma  therefore  means  not  sails,  but  tackle,  gear  (see 
Eem.  on  "horrentia  Martis  arma,"  1.  4) ;  and  colligere  arma, 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  landsman's  colligere  vasa,  is 
equivalent  to  gather  up  everything,  make  all  tight,  tidy  up,  clear 
decks,  i.e.,  prepare  for  a  squall.  Compare  Theocr.  Idyll.  13.  51 
(of  the  Argonauts) : 

.     .     .     youTBis  Se  ns  eiirev  eratpois' 
Kov<j>orep',  w  iroiSey,  iroiciirfl'  ottAb,  irKeviTTMOs  fvpos, 

where  Kov^orspa  ttoiektO'  is  the  colligere  of  our  text,  and  ojrXa 
the  ARMA,  and  where  the  directions  given  are  to  prepare  for  sail- 
ing, as  in  our  text  they  are  to  prepare  for  a  squall. 

Obliquatque  sinus  in  ventum  (vs.  16)  indicates  that  he 
shifts  the  sails  which  had  previously  been  squared  (recta),  or 
at  right  angles  with  the  keel,  so  that  they  are  now  sloping,  or 
aslant,  i.  e.,  forming  with  the  keel  an  acute  angle  in  the  direction 
in  whicfi  the  vessels  are  going.  Compare  Livy,  16.  39  (quoted 
by  Conington)  :  "  Aliae  ad  iacertos  ventos  hinc  atque  illino  obli- 
qua  transferentes  vela  in  altum  eyectae  sunt." 

In  nubem  oogitur  aer  (v.  20). — According  to  the  physical 
philosophy  of  the  Eomans,  clouds  and  mists  consisted  of  con- 
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densed  air.  See  Cio.  de  Nat.  JDeor.  2.  39  :  "  Exinde  mari  finiti- 
mus  aer  die  et  nocte  distinguitur :  isque  turn  fusus  at  extenuatus 
sublime  fertur ;  turn  autem  concretus,  in  nuhes  cogitur."  Ovid, 
Met.  15.  850 : 

"  ignis  euim  densmn  spissatus  in  aeva  transit ; 
hio  in  ajMBs." 


28-52. 

FLECTE MYCENAE 


Flecte  viam  velis  (28). — Shift  sail  so  as  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  vessel;  in  English  nautical  language,  "  tack."  The  word  velis 
shows  that  they  were  using  their  sails,  and  therefore  still  at  some 
distance  from  land.  Had  they  been  becalmed,  and  rowing,  as 
at  7.  27,  the  command  to  change  course  would  have  been  either 
"  FLECTE  VIAM  remis,"  or  simply  flecte  viam,  and  so  7.  35  : 

"  fieetere  iter  sociis  terraeque  advertere  proras 
imperat,  et  laetus  fluvio  suocedit  opaco." 

There  is  always  some  degree,  however  little,  of  the  notion  of 
turning  out  of  the  direct  line  in  the  Latin  fieetere,  ex.  gr., 
1.  158: 

.     .     .     "  aequora  postquam 
prospiciens  genitor,  caeloque  invectus  apei-to, 
flectit  equos,  curruc[iie  volans  datlora  secundo." 

Neptune  does  not  drive  in  a  direct  line  onward,  but  bends  or 
turns  his  course  so  as  to  take  in  a  wide  space  of  his  domains. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  Greek  term  KafxTrreiv,  as 
Eurip.  Sipp.  87  (ed.  Stokes)  : 

"  May  I  bend  the  course  of  my  life,"  i.  e.,  "  incline  the  course 
of  my  life" — phrases  which  themselves  indicate  more  or  less  of 
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deviation  from  the  straight  forward  Hue.     Compare  Juv.  1.  19  : 

"  cur  tamen  hoc  potius  libeat  deourrere  campo 
per  quem  magnus  equos  AvLru.uca,e  jflexit  alumnus, 
si  vacat,  et  placidi  rationem  admittitis,  edam," 

and  see  Earn,  on  "flectit  equos,"  1.  160. 

Demitteee  (vs.  29),  with  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Oonington, 
not,  with  the  Heinsii  and  Eibheok,  dimittere.  Groing  to  sea 
was  always  ascending ;  returning  to  land,  always  descending, 
and  so  1.  385  : 

"  bis  denis  Pirygium  conseendi  navibus  aequor." 


5.  212 : 

6.  357 


"  promt  petit  mcvria  et  pelago  decurrit  aperto." 


"  prospexi  Italiam  summa  sublimis  ab  unda." 
HORRIDUS  IN  lACULIS   ET   PELLE  LIBYSTIDIS   URSAE    (vS.  37). 

— No  example  having  been  yet  adduced  of  the  structure  hor- 
ridus  in,  I  agree  entirely  vidth  Heyne  and  Peerlkamp,  against 
Wakefield,  Wagner,  Jahn,  Thiel,  Siipfle,  Forbiger,  Eibbeck,  and 
Oonington,  that  horridus  is  to  be  separated  from  in  iaculis. 
HoRRiDus,  so  considered,  is  the  general  view,  of  which  in  iacu- 
lis, &c.,  is  the  subjoined  explanation.  It  is,  I  own,  not  always 
safe  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  Servius's  manner  of  treating  a 
passage,  but  if  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  at  all  from  Servius's 
manner  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  circumstance  that  he  ex- 
plains horridus  separately  from  the  sequel,  and  the  sequel 
separately  from  horridus,  that  he  separated  horridus  in  the 
construction  from  in  iaculis,  &c.  His  words  are:  "Horridus, 
terribilis;  ii^  jacvi,is,  in  hastis.  Ennius:  'levesque  sequuntur  «ra 
hastis.' "  Horridus  is  also  applied  absolutely  by  Ovid  to  Poly- 
phemus, Met.  1.  511/.  : 

"  non  ego  sum  pastor;  non  hie  armeuta  gregesve 
horridus  observe ; " 

and  used  absolutely  by  Horace,  Od.  3.  21,  when  addressing  his 
amphora  he  says  of  his  friend  Oorvinus  : 

' '  non  ille,  quanquam  Sooraticis  madet 
sermonibus,  te  negliget  horridus  ;  ' ' 
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also  by  our  autlior  himself,  not  rarely  or  by  chance,  but  re- 
peatedly, and  especially  in  that  so  similar  picture  of  Aventinus, 
7.  666  : 

"  ipse  pedes  tegumen  torquens  immane  leonis 
terabili  impexmn  seta  cum  dentibus  albis, 
indutus  oapiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat 
horridus,  Hercvileoque  humeros  innexus  amictu," 

where  it  will  be  observed  "  horridus  "  occupies  the  same  position 
in  the  verse,  and  has  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  descrip- 
tion, as  in  our  text. 

ArGOLICOVE   MAEI   DEPRENSUS,   ET   TJRBE   MYCENAE    (vs.   52). 

— "  Deprensus  occupatus,  et  proprie  navigantium  est,"  Servius 
(ed.  Lion).  "  Deprensus  solenne  de  proceUa,  Georg.  U.  1^.21. 
Nunc  tamen  simpliciter  de  eo  cui  importuna  res  aUeno  tempore 
supervenit ;  pro  vulgari :  '  si  versarer  in  navigatione  aut  in  solo 
hostili,'"  Heyne.  "Deprensus  :  'si  is  dies  me  deprehenderet,' " 
Wagner  {Praesf.).  "  Wenn  ich  .  .  .  vom  sturme  verschlagen  in 
dem  feindseligen  land  und  seegebiete  Qriechenland's  lebte," 
Ladewig.  "  Surprised,  not  however  by  a  storm,  .  .  .  but  by 
the  arrival  of  the  day  at  an  inopportune  time,"  Conington. 
Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Conington  are  most  undoubtedly  wrong, 
the  whole  three  of  them.  Deprensus  is  always  taken  hy  sur- 
prise, and  it  is  impossible  an  anniversary,  a  stated  returning 
dLdff,  especially  the  stated  returning  day  of  a  father's  death, 
should,  except  owing  to  his  own  want  of  thought,  catch  or 
overtake  anyone  inadvertently  or  by  surprise.  Deprensus  is 
surprised,  and  specially  surprised  by  a  storm,  and  that  equally 
whether  the  person  so  surprised  is  at  sea  at  the  time,  or  in  port 
and  prevented  from  going  out  to  sea,  storm-hound,  as  we  say. 
Therefore  argolico  mari  et  urbe  mycenae,  caught  in  the  Ar- 
golic  sea,  and  detained  in  the  city  of  Mycenae  by  a  storm,  the  term 
deprensus  being  alike  applicable  to  the  sailor  or  ship  surprised 
at  sea  by  bad  weather,  and  to  the  sailor  or  ship  storm-bound  on 
land.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  11.  663  : 

' '  nubilus  Aegeo  deprendit  in  aequore  navim 
Auster," 

where  we  have  the  same  "  deprensus  "  in  the  selfsame  Argolic 
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sea ;  and  Id.  Seroid.  19.  77  (Hero  to  Leander)  : 

"  at  cito  mutata  est  iaotati  forma  profundi  : 

tempore,  cum  properas,  saepe  minora  venis. 
hie,  puto,  deprensus  nil  quod  querereris  haberes ; 
meque  tibi  amplexo  nulla  noceret  hyems," 

where  we  have  in  "deprensus"  the  deprensus  urbe  mycenae 
[storm-bound  in  the  city  Mycenae)  of  our  text.     Compare  also  the 

"  deprensis  olim  statio  tutissima  nautis" 

of  the  fourth  Greorgic. 


58-60. 

ERGO  AGITE  ET  LAETUM  CUNCTI  CELEBREMUS  HONOREM 
POSCAMUS  VENTOS  ATQTJE  HAEC  ME  SACRA  QUOTANNIS 
XJRBE  VELIT  POSITA  XEMPLIS  SIBI  EERRE  DICATIS 


"  Factis  inferiis  deos  poscamus  ventos  seoundos. . . .  Habent  ta- 
men  venti  aliquid  a  loco  alienmn  :  nam  Anchisae  fiunt  inferiae, 
non  sacra  diis  secundae  navigationis  expetendae  causa,"  Heyne. 
On  the  contrary,  for  the  weather-bound  to  ask  fair  winds  from 
the  manes  to  whom  they  are  paying  inferiae  is  so  far  from 
being  improper  or  out  of  place,  that  inferiae  are  actually  offered, 
Eurip.  Sec.  525,  by  weather-bound  Pyrrhus  and  the  Grecian 
army  returning  from  Troy,  to  the  manes  of  Achilles  for  the 
very  purpose  of  obtaining  fair  winds  from  those  manes  : 

.     irXnpes  S'  ev  xepoiy  \tt$<i»'  Sevas 
Trayxpv<rov,   fppf  x^ V  "'"'s  AxiWews 
X^as  OauovTi  Trarpt'  (fvjfiaivet  5*  efioi 
ffijriv  Axauof  TraVTi  K)jpu|ai  CTpa-ra. 
Kaya  irapaffras  gittov  sv  /ieffois  raSe* 
(Ti^oT  A^aioi,  ffiya  iras  eirrw  Penis' 
irija,  gianra'  vrjve/iov  S'  e<rTria'  oxAor. 
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0  S*  enrev  co  irai  n?j\€a>s,  iraTtip  S'  efj,os, 
Se^oi  xo«5  M***  TacSe  ktjXtjttipiovs, 
VfKpav  a7M7ous-  eX8e  S",  oij  irirjs  ne\av 
Kopijs  aicpai(pi/es  ai/i,  o  ffoi  SapovfieSa 
(TTpoTos  T6  K07W  vpevfifvrjs  S'  ri/iiv  yevov, 
Kvffai  Te  irpv/ivas,  Kai  xaTlU'iDTijBia 
yeaiv  Sos  ttiiiv,  vpivnevovs  t  air'  IXiou 
voarov  TVXovTas,  iravras  €is  irwrpav  fxoXetv. 

If  it  was  proper  thus  to  apply  for  fair  winds  to  the  manes  of 
Achilles,  a  mere  man,  how  much  more  proper  was  it  to  apply 
for  them  to  the  manes  of  the  deified  Anehises,  that  Anohises 
who  had  not  only  a  "luous  late  saoer  "  but  a  "sacerdos"  set 
apart  for  him  (verse  760  of  this  book) ;  that  Anehises  to  whom 
worship  is  paid  and  prayers  offered  up,  in  company  with  Idaean 
Jove,  and  Cybele,  with  Tellus,  the  Nymphs  and  rivers,  Nox  and 
the  rising  constellations,  and  the  "  genius  loci"  (7. 133)  ?  Even 
independently  of  this  special  divinity  of  Anehises  (divini  pa- 
KENTis,  vs.  47),  independently  of  the  example  of  winds  sought 
for  and  obtained  from  the  manes  of  the  hero  Achilles,  it  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  times  that 
a  favour  should  be  sought  for  from  the  manes,  considered 
merely  as  manes.  All  the  manes  were  gods — dii  manes 
(compare  Cic.  de  Legib.  2.  22 :  "  Nee  vero  tarn  denicales,  quae 
a  nece  appellatae  sunt,  quia  residentui*  mortui,  quam  ceterorum 
caelestium  quieti  dies,  feriae  nominarentur,  nisi  maiores  eos,  qui 
ex  hae  vita  migrassent,  in  deorum  numero  esse  voluissent."  Pru- 
dent. Contra  Symmach.  1.  U02 : 

' '  ecce  deos  manes  cur  inficiaris  hateri  ? 
ipsa  patrum  monumenta  probant ;  dis  manibus  illio 
marmora  seota  lego,  quaecunciue  Latina  vetustos 
custodit  cineres,  densisqiie  Salaria  bustis") — 

and  to  the  manes,  especially  if  they  were  the  manes  of  a 
person  distinguished  during  life  for  eminent  virtue,  sacrifices 
were  offered  and  vows  were  made  by  the  relatives  and  other 
persons  nearly  connected,  and  prayers  put  up  even  by  total 
strangers  and  mere  passers-by :  exactly  as  in  Christian  coun- 
tries at  the  present  day  the  wayfarer  stops  at  a  wayside  chapel, 
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and,  kneeling  down,  commends  himself  to  the  saiat.  Compare 
Eurip.  Aleest.  1016  (of  the  dead  Alcestis) : 

fjirfie  veKpav  as  <p9i/ievei)y 

TVfifios  ffas  a\oxov' 
deoiin  S'  o/ioias 
Ti/iaffBa,  ffe$as  eixiropav. 
Kai  Tis,  Soxf-iav  KfXevBov 
iK0atya>v,  toS'  epef 
ouTa  iroTe  irpovdavev  avSposy 
vvv  S'  efTTi  /naKaipa  Scuficov 
Xatp'j  w  itotvl',  eu  5e  SoiTjs. 
Toiai  viv  Trpoffepovffi  <l>ri/iai, 

wliere  tlie  x"'p'  '^  ■n-orvta  and  the  tv  Se  Soirig,  modified 
so  as  to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  Aeneasj  who  is  not 
a  mere  passer-hy,  but  a  son  come  especially  to  visit  the  tomb 
and  honour  the  memory  of  his  sire — 

NUNC  ULTHO  AD  CINEEES  IPSIUS  ET  OSSA  PAEENTIS 


and  who  intends  that  the  honours  he  is  now  paying  shall  be  of 
perpetual  annual  celebration  in  the  great  settlement  he  is  on  his 
way  to  make  in  Italy — 

HAEC  ME  SACEA  QVOTANNIS 
URBE  VBLIT  POSITA  TEMPLIS  SIBI  PERUB  DICATIS — 

correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  Aeneas's  "  salve, 
sancte  parens"  (verse  80)  and  his  poscamus  ventos,  atque  .  .  . 
AELiT,  &o.  But  it  is  the  inferiae  of  Pyrrhus,  quoted  above,  which 
present  a  perfect  parallelism  with  the  inferiae  of  our  text :  first, 
because  they  are  both  inferiae ;  secondly,  because  they  are  both 
the  offering  of  a  son  to  a  sire ;  thirdly,  because  they  are  pre- 
sented respectively  by  a  Greek  and  a  Trojan  chief  (rivals,  and 
heroes  of  rival  poets  and  poems),  each  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  followers,  and  each  on  his  way  from  Troy  after  the  de- 
struction of  that  city ;  and  fourthly,  because  they  both  stand  in 
direct  relation  with  the  journey  of  the  travellers,  the  former  as 
the  sole  means,  the  latter  as  a  happy  opportunity,  of  obtaining 
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fair  winds  for  their  onward  voyage.  So  perfect  indeed  is  the 
parallelism  that  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  either  that  posca- 
sivs  VENTOS  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  poscamus  Anchisen 
VENTOS  or  that  Virgil,  writing  this  account  of  the  inferiae  offered 
by  Aeneas  to  Anchises,  had  in  his  mind  the  inferiae  offered  by 
Pyrrhus  to  Achilles,  perhaps  even  this  very  description  of  them 
given  in  such  full  detail  by  Euripides. 

An  example  of  the  readiness  of  the  ancients  (so  much  resem- 
bling our  own  readiness)  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  asking 
favours  of  their  gods,  and  especially  in  relation  to  travelling 
(not  facilitated  at  that  time  either  by  rails  or  steam),  will  be 
found  at  4.  579,  where  Aeneas,  summarily  ordered  out  of  Africa 
by  Mercury,  and  very  unwilling  to  go — nay,  even  "exterritus" 
at  the  mal-d-propos  intervention  of  divinity — has  presence  of 
mind  enough  not  to  let  the  god  off  without  at  least  begging 
a  lift  from  him  : 

' '  adsis  0  placidusque  iuves,  et  sidera  caelo 
destra  feras." 

Very  much  of  the  same  nature  is  the  poscamus  ventos  of  our 
text :  "  Let  us  try  if  we  cannot  kiU  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
and  not  only  pay  my  sire  the  honours  to  which  he  is  so  justly 
entitled,  but  at  the  same  time  help  ourselves  forward  on  our 
journey  by  getting  him,  thus  flattered  and  put  into  good  hu- 
mour, to  give  us  fair  winds  for  our  voyage."  And  very  much 
of  the  same  nature  is  the  prayer  for  a  prosperous  voyage  which 
Julius  Caesar,  whilst  celebrating  inferiae  on  the  plain  of  Troy  to 
the  manes  of  the  Trojan  heroes  fallen  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, takes  the  opportunity  of  offering  up  to  the  said  manes, 
Lucan,  9.  990 : 

' '  di  cineriim,  Phrygias  colitis  quicimque  ruinas, 
Aeneaeque  mei,  quos  nunc  Lavinia  sedes 
servat  et  Alba  Lares,  et  quorum  lucet  in  aris 
ignis  adhiic  Phrygius,  nullique  adspeota  virornm 
PaUas,  in  abstruso  pignus  memorabile  templo, 
gentis  luleae  vestris  clarissimus  aiis 
dat  pia  tura  nepos,  et  vos  in  sede  priori 
rite  vocat ;  datefeliees  in  cetera  ciirsus. 
restituam  populos ;  grata  vice  moenia  reddent 
Ausonidae  Phrygibus,  Eomanaque  Pergama  surgent." 
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Ventos  is  thus  not  the  person  of  whom  the  favour  is  asked,  but 
the  favour  itself,  as  Horn.  Od.  10.  17 : 

oA\  oTc  St)  Kai  eyov  oSov  ijreov,  ijS'  eKe\evov 

and  so,  I  observe,  the  passage  was  understood  by  Lactantius, 
Instit.  Divin.  1.  15 :  "Anne  potest  aliquis  dubitare,  quomodo 
religiones  deorum  sint  institutae?  cum  apud  Maronem  legat 
Aeneae  verba  sociis  imperantis : 

'  nunc  pateras  libate  lovi,  preoibusque  vooate 
AnoUsen  genitorem ; ' 

cui  non  tantum  immortalitatem  verum  etiam  ventorum  tribuit 
potestatem :  poscamus  ventos,"  &c. 

HaEC    me    sacra    QUOTANNIS    URBE    VELIT    POSITA    TEMPLIS 

siBi  PEREE  DicATis. — Nobodj,  it  is  Well  known,  need  go  into 
the  presence  either  of  god  or  man,  especially  if  it  is  to  ask  a  fa- 
vour, without  bringing  something  with  him,  either  in  his  hand 
or  mouth,  or,  better  than  either,  in  both.  Aeneas  comes  with 
the  double  provision.  In  his  hand  he  has  the  present,  gift,  the 
ready  cash  payment,  down  on  the  counter  beforehand — 

"hie  duo  rite  mero  libans  carchesia  Baccho 
fiindit  Imini,  duo  lacte  novo,  duo  sanguine  sacro, 
purpureosque  iaoit  flores 

.     .     .  .     .  caedit  quinas  de  more  bidentes, 

totque  sues,  totidem  nigrantes  terga  iuvencos, 

viuaque  fundebat  pateris 

necnon  et  sooii,  quae  ouique  est  copia,  laeti 

dona  ferunt,  onerantque  aras,  mactantque  iuvencos." 

In  his  mouth  he  has  the  promise  of  more,  which  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  bring  with  him,  but  which  should  be  added  in  a  few 
days  to  the  present  instalment — 

"  praeterea,  si  uona  diem  moi-talibus  almum 
Aurora  extulerit,  radiisque  retexerit  orbem, 
prima  oitae  Teucris  ponam  certamina  classis,"  &o. ; 

honours  which,  as  well  as  the  more  substantial  gifts  in  hand, 
were  to  be  repeated  yearly,  and  to  be  crowned  with  a  temple 
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datum,  dicatum,  and  dedicatum  in  the  land  to  which  he  begged 
the  deity  might  in  return  be  so  kind  as  to  blow  him  with  a  fair 
wind — 

POSCAMUS  VENTOS,  ATOPE  HAEO  ME  SACRA  QUOTANNTS 
URBK  VELIT  POSITA  TEMPLIS  SIHI  FERKE  DICATIS. 

In  what  mythology  was  there  ever  to  be  found  deity  capable  of 
resisting  so  tempting  an  offer — "quis  talia  demens  abnuat?" 
And  as  to  cheating,  taking  the  quid  and  not  giving  the  quo,  that 
was  out  of  the  question ;  the  giving  the  quo,  the  fair  winds 
sought,  being  the  only  means  by  which  the  quid,  at  least  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  quid — the  temple  in  Italy,  and  annual 
SACRA  in  perpetuum  in  Italy — could  by  possibility  be  obtained. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  by  mere  chance  Aeneas  makes 
the  full  payment  of  his  vota  dependent  on  his  vota  being 
granted,  say  rather  makes  the  payment  of  his  vota  impossible 
if  his  vota  are  not  granted.  The  same  relation  will  be  found  to 
exist  between  the  payment  of  hjs  vota  and  the  granting  of  his 
vota  on  that  more  important  occasion  on  which,  now  arrived  in 
his  promised  land,  he  makes  his  terms  with  Apollo.  Being  ar- 
rived, and  having  no  winds  to  ask  for,  he  asks  for  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  promised  him — 

"iam  tandem  Italiae  fugientis  prendimus  oras. 

.     .     da — non  indebita  poaco 
regna  meis  fatis — Latio  considere  Teucros, 
errantesque  deos,  agitataque  numina  Troiae  ; " 

and  makes  the  similar  vota,  viz.,  of  a  temple  of  solid  marble, 
and  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Trivia  and  Phoebus — 

..."  Phoebo  et  Triviae  aolido  de  marmore  templa 
instituam,  festosque  dies  de  nomine  Phoebi" — 

to  be  similarly  paid  "tum,"  then,  when  Phoebus  shall  have 
established  him  in  the  promised  kingdom,  with  the  addition  of 
a  mancia  for  the  priestess  herself,  of  a  special  shrine  and  special 
ministers  of  her  oracles  "  regnis  nostris"  in  that  kingdom  of  his 
in  which  she  and  the  god  she  serves  shall  have  established  him ; 
a  principal  sum  and  a  mancia  alike  simply  and  in  the  very  na- 
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ture  of  tilings  impossible  to  be  paid  should  heaven  shirk  its  part 
of  the  engagement.  Compare' 8.  61-78,  the  still  sharper  bargain 
our  knowing  dealer  strikes  with  Tiberinus,  honest  simple  god, 
content  with  blarney  beforehand — 

"  quo  -te  cunque  lacus  miserantem  incommoda  noatra 
fonte  tenet,  quocunque  solo  pulcherrimus  exis, 
semper  honore  meo,  semper  celetrabere  donis, 
comiger  Hesperidum  fluvius-regnator  aquaram  "■ — 

and  not  to  receive  one  single  doit  until  after  value  given  and 
acknowledged :  "  mihi  victor  honorem  persolves."  To  whatso- 
ever cause  we  may  ascribe  it — whether  to  Aeneas's  precaution 
not  to  speculate  too  deeply  in  the  then  funds,  the  oracles  of  the 
gods,  and  to  be  sure  not  to  have  his  name  subscribed  to  an  un- 
dertaking the  promoters  of  which  were  free  to  leave  him  in  the 
lurch,  or  whether  there  was  no  need  for  such  precaution,  and 
both  his  father  on  this  occasion,  and  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl 
on  his  arrival  in  Cumae,  meant  honourably  and  disinterestedly 
towards  him  ab  initio — the  fact  is,  that  on  the  present  occasion 
he  obtained  the  winds  for  which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  so  high  a 
price,  and  that  at  Cumae,  he  was  put  fairly  on  the* way  to  esta- 
blish himself  in  the  new  country,  and  on  the  throne  of  its  lawful 
sovereign.  It  is  with  the  so  necessary  and  indispensable  winds 
we  have  at  present  to  do — those  winds  of  whose  importance  in 
ancient  and  migratory  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Pontus  Euxinus  we,  living  in  the  happy  inde- 
pendence of  steam,  can  hardly  form  an  adequate  conception. 
These  winds  he  obtains  instantly,  and  bona  fide,  as  soon  as  all 
that  can  be  paid  beforehand  of  the  honorarium  has  been  paid. 
No  sooner  has  the  "  tumulus"  got  its  "  lucus  sacer,"  the  god  his 
"  saoerdos,"  the  god's  mistress  her  temple,  and  the  nine  days  of 
festival  and  sacrificing  have  expired — 

.     .     .  ' '  vicina  astris  Eryciuo  in  vertioe  sedea 
fundatur  Veneri  Idaliae,  tumuloque  saoerdos 
et  luous  late  sacer  additur  Anphiseo. 
iamque  dies  epiilata  novem  gens  omnis,  et  aris 
faetus  hones" — ■ 

than  the  tempest  which  has  driven  the  adventurous  bastard  out 
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of  his  course  subsides  ("  plaoidi  straverunt  aequora  venti  "),  fair 
winds  invite  him  to  proceed — 

"  creber  et  aspirans  nirsus  vocat  Aiister  in  altum  " — 

and  after  fresh  sacrifices,  viz.,  of  three  calves  to  Eryx  and  a 
lamb  to  the  Tempests — 

"  tres  Eryci  vitiilos  et  Tempestatibus  agnam 
caedere  deinde  iubet" — 

and  the  propitiation  of  the  very  waves  themselves  with  special 
victims  and  wine — 

"  stana  procul  in  prora  pateram  tenet,  extaque  aalsos 
porrioit  in  fluetus,  ac  vina  liquentia  f  undit ' '  — 

he  sails  before  a  fair  wind  — 

"prosequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  euntes"  — 

and,  Neptune  himself  with  all  his  court  preceding  and  clearing 
the  way  for  him — 

"  iungit  equos  auro  genitor,  spumantiaque  addit 

frena  feris,  manibusque  omnes  eiiundit  habenas. 

caeruleo  per  summa  levis  volat  aequora  curru ; 

subsidunt  undae,  tumidumque  sub  axe  tonauti 

atemitur  aequor  aquis,  fugiuntque  ex  aethere  nimbi. 

turn  variae  ooraitum  faoies,  immania  oete, 

et  senior  Glauci  choms,  Inousque  Palaemon, 

Tritoneaque  citi,  Phoroique  exercitus  omnia  ; 
•  laeva  tenet  Thetis  et  Melite  Panopeaque  virgo, 

Nesaee,  Spioque  Thaliaque  Cymodoceque" — 

arrives  with  the  loss  only  of  one  single  man — 

"  unus  erit  tantum,  amiasum  quem  gurgite  quaeres" 

(there  must  always  be  one  to  suffer  the  punishment  so  w»ll  de- 
served by  all,  "unum  pro  multis  dabitur  caput") — safely  and 
happily  in  Italy — 

"  et  tandem  Euboicis  Cumarum  allabitur  oris." 
AtQUE  HAEC  me   SACKA   QUOTANNIS  URBE  VELIT  POSITA  TEM- 

pj.is  siBi  FERRE  DICATIS. — It  was  to  Acneas  the  introduction  of 
i\ie  parentalia  into  Latium  was  due.     See  Ovid,  Fast.  2.  5Ii.3 : 
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'*hunc  morem  Aeneas,  pietatis  idoneus  aiietor, 
attulit  in  terras,  iuste  Latine,  tuas : 
ille  patris  genio  solennia  dona  f  erebat ; 
hinc  populi  ritus  edidicere  pios." 

Klaasen  {Aeneas  und  die  Penaten,  vol.  1,  p.  494),  commeiiting  on 
our  text,  observes:  "Also  Aeneas  bringt  fortwahrend  in  der 
von  ihm  gegriindeten  Sicilisehen  stadt  dem  Anchises  die  jahr- 
lichen  opfer."  No,  no ;  on  the  contrary,  the  city  spoken  of  is 
plainly  not  Acesta,  the  city  founded  by  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  of 
which  at  present,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the 
ships,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  notion,  far  less  a  determi- 
nate plan,  m  the  mind  of  Aeneas,  but  Lavinium,  the  fated  city 
he  was  to  found  in  Italy — that  city  to  found  which  was  the  end 
and  goal  of  all  his  wanderings.  Therefore  vemt  ;  therefore 
URBE  posiTA,  exactly  corresponding  to  2.  294  : 

.     .     .   "  moenia  quaere, 
magna  pererrato  statues  qiiae  deniqne  ponto  ;  " 

therefore,  finally,  quotannis. 

Veli1\ — It  admits  of  a  question  whether  this  word  is  to  be 
considered  as  dependent  on  foscamus,  ut  being  understood  after 
ATQUE,  or  as  independent  and  optative.  Servius  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  former  view :  "  Petamus  etiam  hoc  ut  velit."  I 
am  inclined  to  the  latter,  not  only  as  affording  the  stronger, 
more  dignified  sense,  but  because  while  there  is  no  example  else- 
where in  Virgil  ofposcere  followed  by  ut,  there  is,  if  no  other, 
at  least  one  example  of  velim  used  optatively,  viz.,  7.  340  : 

"arma  v«Ji<  poseatque  simul  rapiatque  iuventus." 

Velle  expresses  the  absolute  free  will  and  pleasure  of  a  person 
or  persons  having  power  and  authority.  See  Cic.  pro  Domo  (ed. 
Lamb*  p.  410)  :  "  velitis,  iubeatis  ut  M.  TuUius  in  civitate  ne 
sit,  bonaque  eius  ut  mea  sint  ?"  and  [ibid.  p.  411) :  "velitis,  iu- 
beatis ut  M.  TuUio  aqua  et  igni  interdicatur  ?  "  and  [ibid.  p.  416) : 
"ut  si  tribuno  plebis  rogante  '■velitis,  iubeatis,^  Sedulii  centum  se 
velle  et  iubere  dixerint."  And  so  in  our  text,  as  well  as  Ovid, 
Met.  15.  632 : 

' '  utque  sahitif  era  miseris  succurrere  rebus 
sorte  velit,  tantaeque  urbis  mala'  finiat,  orant ; ' ' 
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Quint.  Decl.  323  :  "  deos  immortales  omnes  quidem,  praecipue 
tamen  numen  et  mihi  maxime  familiare  .  .  .  invoco  .  .  .  ut  .  .  . 
velit  impunitum  esse  saoerdotis  offioium,"  and  elsewhere,  "  velit " 
is  equivalent  to  mai/  be  pleased,  please,  grant. 

tAliter.  PoscAMUs  ventos. — "FactisinferiisdeosposcAMus 
VEMTOS  secundos,"  Heyne,  "Wagner.      I  think  not,  for,  as  re- 
marked by  Heyne  himself,  "  Habent  venti  aliquid  a  loco  alie- 
num,  nam   Anchisae  fiunt  inferiae,  non   sacra   diis  secundae 
navigationi  expetendae."    Heyne,  having  arrived  so  far,  should 
have  gone  a  step  further,  and  rejecting  his  interpretation,  "  f  actis 
inferiis  deos  poscamus  ventos  secundos,"  have  separated  the  in- 
feriae from  the  poscamus  centos,  viz.,  by  placing  these  latter 
words  in  a  parenthesis  (see  Rem.  on  6.  84)  thus  :  "  Let  us  insti- 
tute a  festival  here  in  honour  of  Anohises,  to  be  repeated  annually 
in  our  new  country"  ;  the  thought  being  interrupted  in  the  mid- 
dle (see  Rem.  on  6.  743)  in  order  to  answer  the  objection,  "  will 
you  thus  delay  us  on  our  journey  for  the  long  time  necessary 
to  establish  a  festival,  and  prepare  for  and  perform  games  ?  "  — 
an  objection  which  is  answered  in  the  words  poscamus  Ventos  : 
"  we  must  wait  whether  or  no,  for  the  winds  are  contrary."   The 
commentators  were  misled  by  the  frequent  use  of  poscere  in 
conjunction  with  deos  to  assume  that  it  was  used  similarly 
here,  and  that  the  "venti"  were  to  be  begged  of  Anchises  as  of 
a  god  ;  but  (1)  poscere  is  not  always  used  so,  does  not  always 
mean  begging,  aslnng,  or  demanding  something  of  another  person, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  as  frequently  means  seeking  to  obtain 
for  one's  self  bij  any  means,  as  11.  453:  "arma  manu  trepidi 
poscunt;"  11.  901:  "et  saeva  lovis  sic  numina  poscunt;"  5. 
707:   "quae  fatorum  posceret  ordo;"  and  so  the  parenthetic 
poscamus  ventos,  let  us  seek  to  obtain  winds,  viz.,  by  waiting  for 
them  ;  in  other  words,  «<;A»7e  loe  are  waiting  for  a  change  oftcind; 
and  (S)  if  poscamus  does  indeed  require  a  person  to  be  supposed 
of  whom  the  winds  are  to  be  sought,  that  person  need  not  be 
Anchises,  but  may  as  well  and  even  better  be  Jupiter,  or  some 
other  god. 
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71-73. 

ORE  FAVETE  OMNES  ET  CINGITE  TEMPORA  RAMIS 
SIC  FATUS  VELAT  MATEKNA  TEMPORA  MTfRTO 
HOC  HELYMUS  FACIT  HOC  AEVI  MATURUS  ACESTES 


Ore  FAVETE. — "  l^^tifiiiTe  (i.  q. ' favete linguis,'  Hor.  Ocl.  8. 1.  2), 
formula  satis  nota,  qua  ante  sacra  instituenda  omnes  a  sacerdote 
silere  et  attendere  iutentur,"  Fortiger.  The  identity  of  the 
Latin  with  the  Greek  formula  is  indeed  unquestionable,  but  that 
very  identity  serves  to  prove,  not  that  the  meaning  is  "silete,  at- 
tendite,"  but  the  contrary;  for  (1),  sv<priuia,  being  found  in  the 
very  same  sentence  with  aiyi],  and  connected  with  it  by  the  con- 
junction k-ai,  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aul.  1563  : 

(TTas  5*  €V  jU60'w  TaK$v^iOs,  u  toS*  tjv  fieXov, 
ev<p7ijj.iav  apeme  Kat  iTtyrjp  tXTparoi, 

must  mean  something  different  from  acyx).  (^),  etjnnologically  and 
analogically,  tv^riuiiv  can  by  no  possibility  be  to  be  silent,  can 
only  be  to  speak  well,  i.e.,  to  speak  verba  bona,  f  austa;  exactly 
as  tvarofiuv  is  "  suavem  et  concinnum  ore  cantum  modulari" 
(Stephen^) ;  svjXwtthv,  "  facundus  seu  disertus  esse  "  (ibid.) ; 
and  ivtirric  and  ivtirna,  "facundus"  and  "  faeundia"  (ibid.). 
(3),  in  no  other  sense  can  the  word  be  understood  in  such  ex- 
amples as  the  following,  Aesch.  Again.  6^5  : 

€v^r]fioj/  Tj/xap  ov  trpstrei  KoKayyiKw 
yXoiffffT]  fiiaiyeiy. 

Id.  Siippl.  512  (Pelasgus  to  the  Danaides)  : 

^vtpT]ixov  Ctrl  rovTTOs  ev<p7]iJ.ovfXiVT] 

[let  her  use  civil  Avords  who  is  addressed  civilly].  Soph.  Ulectr. 
1211  (ed.  Brunck) : 

evcprtfia  ipoivfi.  vpos  SiKris  yap  ov  crrfveis. 
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Compare  Eurip.  Ion,  9k  (Ion  speaking) : 

oW'  ft)  4oi;3ot/  AEA<^ai  Sepairts, 
ras  KatTTaXios  apyvpoetSfts 
Patpere  Sivas,  KaBapms  Se  Spoaois 
a<t>vSpaiiaiiemi  ffTetx^re  vaovs, 
tTTOjxa  t'  evtpTjfioy  (ppoupetT\  ayaduv 
<t>'rifjias  ayadas  rots  sBehoutriv 

yKaffffijs  iSias  airotpaiveiy. 

And  (4),  in  no  other  sense  than  the  opposite,  viz.,  that  of  speak- 
ing verba  inopportuna,  infausta,  male  ominata,  do 
we  ever  find  duafrifietv,  the  opposite  of  iv<prtixit}>,  to  be  taken. 
See  Biirip.  Rec.  177  : 

Pol.  110 

fiarfp,  fjiarep,  ti  jSoos  ;  ri  v^ov 
Kapv^aff'  otKtav  fi\  (aar  opviv^ 

Hec.  iW  fiOtt  TCKVOV. 

Pol.         ti  fjif  Su(r(prinfisj  (ppoifiia /loi  Kaxa. 
He(j.  aiai  ffas  yf/vxas. 

Ibid.  195  (Hecuba  speaking)  : 

avd(o,  Trait   ^vff(pT)fjLovs  (paflas' 
ayye\ouy  Apysioiv  5o|ai 
i^T?!/)!*)  ras  (Tas  irepi  /ioi  ^vxas. 

These  arguments  show,  I  think,  sniEciently  clearly,  through  the 
medium  no  less  of  its  acknowledged  synonym  iv^iffxuv  than  of 
its  acknowledged  opposite  Bv(T<j>t)fieiv,  that  "  ore  favete  "  is  not 
"  silete  et  attendite,"  but  "  bona  verba  dicite."  If  a  more  direct 
proof  be  required  it  is  not  far  off,  for  we  have,  and  from  no  less 
an  authority  than  Ovid,  Mei.  15.  677 : 

"  et '  deus  en,  deua  en ;  linguisque  miimisqiie  favete, 
quisc[uis  ades,'  dixit.     '  Sis,  o  pulctemme,  visus 
utiliter:  populosque  iuves  tua  sacra  colentes.' 
quisquis  adest  iussum  venerantur  numen,  et  omnes 
verta  sacerdotis  referunt  geminata,  piumque 
Aeneadae  praestant  et  mente  et  voce favorem" 

a  precise  definition  if  not  of  what "  ore  favete  "  is,  at  least  of  what 
"  linguisque  animisque  favete"  on  the  particular  occasion  spoken 
of  by  Ovid  was.     Compare  Cic.  de  Dimn.  2.  Jfl.  83  :   "  lam  ilia 
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favete  liiigim :  et  praerogativam,  omen  comitiorum  :  hoe  est,  ip- 
sum  esse  contra  se  copiosum  et  disertum.  ...  Si  quis  aliquid  ex 
sua  re  atque  ex  suo  sermone  dixerit,  et  eius  verbum  aliquod  apte 
ceciderit  ad  id  quod  ages  aut  cogitabis,  ea  res  tibi  aut  timorem 
afferet  aut  alacritatem  ?  "     Tibidlus,  2.  2.  1  : 

' '  dicamus  bona  verba  ;  venit  natalis ;  ad  aras 

quisquis  ades  lingua,  vir  mulierque, /««." 

Ovid,  Fad.  1.  71 : 

' '  prospera  lux  oritur :  Unguis  aniniisque  favete  ; 
nunc  dicenda  bona  sunt  bona  verba  die." 

Id.  Amor.  3.  2.  US  : 

"  sed  iam  pompa  venit,  Unguis  &mmisque  favete . 
tempus  adest  plausus  :  aurea  pompa  Yenit." 

Id.  ex  Ponto,  2.  5.  19  : 

'*  tu  tamen  hie  structos  inter  fera  proelia  versus 
et  legis,  et  lectos  ore  faoente  probas." 

Bnnius  (yahXen'sBeHqq.,  Lips.  1854,  p.  120)  (of  oocks  crowing) : 

.     "  favent  faneibus  xnssis 
cantu,  plausuque  premunt  alas." 

Soph.  Fhiloct.  201  (chorus  to  Neoptolemus,  hearing  Philoctetes 
coming) :  tvarofi  e)(e,  irai,  confounded  by  the  author  of  the  La- 
tin version  and  by  Stephens  {Lexic.)  with  oTOfi  et^e,  and  rendered 
by  the  former  "  comprime  vooem,"  by  the  latter  "  sile,  tace,"  but 
meaning  "  take  care  what  you  say ;  say  only  what  you  are  not 
afraid  should  be  heard." 

Should  I  be  required  to  reconcile  the  coexistence  in  the  same 
sentence  of  two  apparently  so  inconsistent  commands  as  iv^tjfiHv, 
interpreted  as  I  have  interpreted  it,  and  <Ttyav  (see  Eurip.  quoted 
above,  and,  where  the  sense  is  still  more  clear  and  self-evident, 
SioiTTo,  £U(pTi]jjiii,  Lucian,  Dial.  Mart,  et  Mercnr.),  I  beg  to  ob- 
serve that  these  apparently  inconsistent  commands  are  really 
subordinate  one  to  the  other,  the  meaning  being,  not  be  abso- 
lutely and  wholly  silent,  and  at  the  same  time  speak  good  icords,  but 
cease  {be  silent  from)  your  idle,  irreverent,  leicd  conversations,  and 
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speak  only  what  is  fitting  to  the  occatsion.  A  similar  double  com- 
mand is  frequently  found  in  the  Bible,-  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  sabbath  day  which  the  Jews  were  required  to  keep  holy — 
holy  in  act,  not  merely  by  abstaining  from  evil  acts,  but  by  per- 
forming good  acts ;  holy  in  word,  not  merely  by  abstaining  from 
idle  or  irreverent  speaking,  but  by  speaking  words  suited  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  day.  Test.  Vet.,  Isaiah,  58.  13  :  Eav  aTroa-pul- 
r/c  ■'■ov  noSa  aov  otto  twm  aalifiaTwv,  tou  /ati  ttoiiiv  ra  titXtifiiiTa 
(Tou  £v  rr)  rifiepa  tij  ayia,  koi  KaXaaeig  ra  (Taj5(iaTa  rov(j)ipa,  ayia 
Til)  Qiw'  OVK  apui;  mv  noSa  aov  en'  iQJ'o,  ouct  XaXriatic; 
A0701/   tv   opyrf   6K  TOD   OTOfxaroQ   aov . 

Ore  favete. — Favour  irith  your  mouths ;  use  your  mouths  so 
as  to  further  what  1  am  about.  If  the  speaker  is  engaged  in  la- 
mentation, "ore  favete"  thus  becomes  equivalent  to  mourn  with 
me,  as  Ovid,  Ibis,  95  : 

"ilium  ego  devoveo,  queiii  mens  intelligit,  Ibiu; 

qui  se  scit  factis  has  meruisse  preces. 
nulla  mora  est  in  me ;  peragam  rata  vota  sacerdos  : 

quisquis  ades  sacris,  ore  favete,  meis  ; 
quisquis  ades  sacris,  lugubria  dicite  verba, 

et  fletu  madidis  Ibin  adite  genis." 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  speaker  is,  as  Aeneas  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, engaged  in  rejoicings,  "ore  favete"  is,  as  just  shown, 
equivalent  to  rejoice  ivith  me;  signify  with  your  voices  that  you 
participate  in  my  feelings,  as  Ammian.  20.  5  :  "Inferior  miles  .  .  . 
hastis  feriendo  clypeos,  sonitu  assurgens  ingenti,  uno  propemo- 
dum  ore  dictis  favebat  et  coeptis."  Finally,  if  the  matter  in 
hand  be  an  election,  it  can  even  mean  favour  with  your  votes, 
vote  for,  as  Cassiodorus,  Variar.  1.  kS  (Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Groths,  recommending  a  candidate  to  the  Eoman  senate) :  "  Huic 
ergo,  Patres  Conscripti,  tot  ac  talibus  meritis  praelucenti,  famte 
Unguis,  favete  collegiis  [al.  coUoquiis].  Erit  vestrae  quoque 
benevolentiae  laus,  ut  cum  dignis  caritatem  impenditis  ad  ex- 
empliim  ceteros  inoitetis." 

Ore  favete,  then,  in  our  text,  so  far  from  being  a  command 
to  be  silent,  is  the  very  opposite — an  invitation  to  rejoice — and 
that  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  rejoice  at  our  religious  festi- 
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vals,  i.  e.,  with  sighs  and  groans  and  solemn  faces,  but  as  the 
ancients  rejoiced  at  theirs,  viz.,  with  laughing,  joking,  and  every 
kind  of  merriment ;  in  one  word,  it  is  an  invitation  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  be  merry,  and  as  such  has  the  additional  invita- 
tion added  to  it  to  crown  the  heads  with  garlands  (et  cingite 
TEMPORA  RAMis),  it  being  the  custom  for  those  who  met  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  so  to  crown  their  heads.  That  this  is  the 
real  meaning  of  ore  fatete  omnes  et  cingite  tempora  ramis 
appears  further  from  the  preparations  made  for  the  merry- 
making, verse  100  : 

"  nee  non  et  socii,  quae  cuique  est  copia,  laeti 
dona  ferunt,  onerantque  aras,  mactantque  iuvencos  ; 
ordine  aena  locant  alii,  fusique  per  herbaiu 
subiiciunt  verubus  prunas  et  viscera  torrent," 

and  from  the  games  themselves,  no  less  than  from  the  accounts 
we  have  so  frequently  elsewhere  of  similar  religious  rejoicings, 
ex.  gr.,  8.  273  : 

"  qnare  agite,  0  iuvenes ;  tantarum  in  munere  laudum 
cingite  fronde  comas  et  pocula  porgite  dextris, 
oommunemque  vocate  deum,  et  date  vina  voleutes," 

where  we  have  the  similar  worship  of  the  deified  man,  the  simi- 
lar rejoicing,  and  the  similar  crowning  of  the  heads  of  the 
worshippers  and  merry-makers  with  garlands,  and  where,  if  I' 
need  follow  the  parallelism  further,  the  speaker  (Evander) 
crowns  his  own  head  with  the  Herculean  poplar,  exactly  as  in 
our  text  the  speaker  (Aeneas)  crowns  his  own  head  with  Venus's. 
myrtle,  in  honour  not  merely  of  his  own  mother,  but  of  the 
spouse  of  the  divus  whose  parent  alia  he  was  celebrating. 
For  other  accounts  of  similar  religious  festivals  or  merry-mak- 
ings, see  Callim.  Hymn,  i)/  Belum,  323  (of  the  merriment  at  the 
festival  of  Delian  Apollo) : 

a  ^T}\Las  evpero  yvfjiipTj 
iraiyvia.  Koupi^ovTt  Kai  ATToWwjn  yeKaffrvv. 

ApoUon.  Ehod.  4.  1723  (of  the  similar  merriment  at  the  feast 
of  Apollo  Aegletes) : 
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Pausan.  7  (of  the  merriment  at  the  feast  of  the  Mysian  Ceres  in 
Achaea)  :  aftKOfiivwv  ng  to  upov  twv  avSpoiv,  ai  yvvaiKtQ  ti  ec 
avTOvg,  KOI  ava  fiipoQ  iq  ra^  yvvaixaQ  ot  avSpsC)  yeXwTi  ti  ti; 
aXXriXovQ  xC'i'VTat  Kai  aKMfifiaaiv.      Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  295. 

eufprjfiia  Vtw, 

cvx^T&c  Tatv  &ea^otpopoiPf 
Tt}  ATjfnjTpi  Ktit  TTf  Kopri, 


ravT  evx^o'dc^  Kctt  v^iv  aurais  TayaBa. 
17)  TTaiuv,  IT]  iratav,  it]  Tratiav  xa^pw/^f  ^- 

Velat  matebna  tempora  myrto. — Why  do  Aeneas  and  his 
companions  wreathe  their  heads  with  myrtle  ?  No  commenta- 
tor, so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  informed  us,  for  Servius's  "  vel 
quasi  [qa.  quia  ?~\  filius  vel  quasi  [qu;  qtiia  ?']  Yeneris  sacrificatu- 
rus  marito  "  gives  us  no  more  information  than  has  been  already 
conveyed  by  the  words  themselves,  viz.,  that  being  about  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  Anchises,  Aeneas  and  his  followers 
wreathe  their  heads  with  the  boughs  of  the  tree  which  was 
sacred  to  Venus,  the  mother  of  Aeneas.  The  question  is :  why 
,  do  they  do  so  ?  In  honour  of  Yenus  ?  No,  for  it  is  not  the 
parentalia  of  Yenus  they  are  celebrating,  but  of  Anchises. 
Why,  then,  the  myrtle  ?  No  doubt,  on  account  of  the  common 
use  of  that  shrub  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Compare  Eurip. 
i:iectr.  323  : 

Ay aiJ.efj,vovos  5€  rufi^os  7)TL/j.a<r/xevos 
ouTTw  X^^^  ttot'  ouiSe  /cAwfa  {xvpffivris 
eAajSe,  irupa  Se  x^po^os  ayKaifffxaTWy. 

Pind.  Ist/m.  3.  85  (ed.  Dissen)  : 

Kai  devTepou  a/j-ap  ereiwv  repfx   aeQ\u>p 

yiyverai,  itrx^os  epyov. 

ev&a  AeuKOideis  Kapa 

(Avprois  o5'  avt^p  dnrhoav 

vLKav  aye<}>apaTOf  waiSav  re  rpirav  irpoffBev,  KujBepuaTTfpos  oiaKoffTpOipov 

yj/Qjjxa  ireTTtdwu  ttoAi/jSouAo), 

wliei'e  the   Scholiast:  fxvpuivri  ya^j  (XTitpavovvTai   Sta  to  uvai 
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Aevi  matukus  acestes. — Exactly  the  English  "mature  of 
age,"  as  in  Sir  W.  Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  29  : 

' '  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  came, 
mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame  ' ' 

— a  poet  who,  whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  was  at  least  no 
imitator  of  Virgil. 


80-114. 

SA],VE PARES 


Itektjm  (vs.  80). — "  Quia  salutaverat  quum  ad  sepulturam  mit- 
teret,"  Schol.  ad  Veron.  Palimps.  (Keil's  ed.  p.  94,  1. 13).  "Pro 
secundo ;  hie  distinguendum,  nam  quo  tempore  sepeliit  eum  dixit 
sine  dubio  '  salve  et  vale,' "  Servius,  and  so  Heyne,  Wagner,  and 
Conington,  incorrectly  as  I  think.  The  pause  at  iterum  wholly 
destroys  the  cadence  of  the  line.  The  voice  must  fall  at  parens, 
and,  after  a  pause,  rise  at  iterum  ;  and  iterum  expresses  not 
the  repetition  now  of  the  salutation  bestowed  on  his  parent  when 
formerly  in  Sicily,  but  the  repetition  in  salvete  of  the  saluta- 
tion just  bestowed  in  salve  ;  salve  and  salvete  being  (as 
shown  by  the  subsequent  tecum)  salutations  of  the  same  indivi- 
dual, his  father,  addressed  in  salve  as  his  father  (parens),  and 
in  salvete  as  his  dead  father  (cineres  animaeque  umbraeque). 
Compare  Ovid,  ad  Liviain,  219  : 

"te  clamore  vocant  iterumque  iterumque  supremo." 

Aesch.  Lumen.  1012  (Schutz)  : 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  lovem,  91/.  :  Xatps,  irartp,  x"'/"'  a^Ot.  Eurip. 
Troad.  629  (ed.  Musgr.)  : 

atj  at,  ^a\'   avdis,   ojs  kukcos  bioWvffaij 
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and  Id.  Sec.  1035  (ed.  Musgr.)  : 

PoLYM.  n^oi,   TVfpAoufiaL  <pfyyos  Ofi^araiv  raXas. 

Seuich.        Hitovirar'  aySpos  @priitos  oiiaayiiv,  tpiKai ; 
PoLYM.         A;Uot  ;u«\*  audtf ,  rfKUa,  5yo'T?jyoy  cr^ayrjs^ 

in  both  -which  places  fiaX  avdiq  is  again  and  again. 

Recepti  (vs.  80). — "It  would  be  very  harsh  to  make  recepti 
agree  with  cineres  ;  so  that  we  shall  probably  do  well  to  make 
recepti  the  genitive  singular,  combined  with  paternae,  like 
'  mea  unius  opera,' '  vestram  omnium  caedem,'  and  similar  expres- 
sions," Conington.  I  think  not.  Eecepti  must  be  understood 
to  be  the  predicate  of  cineres,  else  the  salvete  is  addressed 
to  the  ashes  of  his  father  (salvete  cineres),  not  to  his  father 
himself  regarded  as  dead  (salvete  cineres  recepti).  Besides, 
the  sentence — easy  and  flowing  so  long  as'  salvete  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  its  nominative — becomes  intricate  and  dis- 
appointing as  soon  the  reader  learns  in  the  next  line  that  the 
prima  facie  nominative  is  not  a  nominative  at  all,  but  a  mere 
genitive  dependence  of  the  postponed,  almost  relegated  nomina- 
tive.    See  Rem.  on  "iustior,"  1.  548. 

Recepti. — "Recepti  indicat  respici  hie  ad  id  quod  turn 
secunda  fiebat  vice,"  Wagner,  who,  in  his  Praestabilior,  again 
observes  :  "Receptos  dicit,  ad  quos  rediit."  I  disagree  :  re- 
cepti here,  as  "recepi,"  6.  Ill,  applied  to  the  same  Anchises,  is 
saved,  recovered,  Germ,  gerettet,  and-  so  the  ancient  commentator 
of  the  Gudian,  in  which  MS.  I  find  over  the  word  recepti  the 
gloss  "  liberati  a  Troia."     Compare  1.  182,  557,  587. 

Recepti  nequicquam  (as  3.711,  "nequicquam  erepti"),  um- 
sonst  gerettet.  Both  verbs  are  applied  in  the  same  verse  to  the 
same  Anchises,  6.  111.  Compare  also  1.  182:  "fruges  recep- 
tas."  Recepti  nequicquam  cineres,  i.  e.,  cineres  nequicquam 
RECEPTI  patris. 

Septem  ingens  gyros,  septena  volumina  traxit  (vs.  85). — 
This  passage  has  fared  indifferently  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mentators, Servius  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  volumina,  and 
only  leaving  us  to  gather,  if  we  can,  from  his  comment  that 
he  understands  gyros  of  the  circuits  made  by  the  serpent ; 
Heyne  limiting  his  explanation  to  amplexus,  which  he  consi- 
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ders  to  be  equivalent  to  "  gyris  ambiens ; "  and  "Wagner,  anxious 
that  his  author  sliould  not  talk  nonsense  ("netinnire  inania 
poetam  putes"),  explaining  gyeos  by  "gyros,"  and  volumina 
by  "  in  se  replicatos : "  "  septem  gyeos,  septena  volumina,  i.  e., 
SEPTEM  gyeos  in  se  replicatos ; "  of  which  Forbiger  approves 
("recte  huno  locum  explicat  Wagner"),  without,  however,  in- 
forming us  either  how  "gyros"  explains  gyeos,  or  how  "repli- 
catos" explains  volumina.  Lastly,  Conington's  short  observa- 
tion, "  Gryri  and  volumina  are  probably  the  same,"  shows 
rather  that  he  perceived  than  that  he  applied  his  mind  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  Let  us  see  if  what  our  author  has  said  is  not 
both  explicit  and  graphic ;  whether  he  does  not  describe  the 
serpent  as  making  seven  circuits  not  merely  round  but  on  the 
tumulus,  coiling  himself  all  the  time  as  he  goes.  In  order  to 
arrive 'at  this  picture,  we  have  only  to  understand  gyeos  as 
spoken  of  the  circuits  (Italian,  giri)  made  by  the  serpent,  volu- 
mina as  signifying  the  coils  which  the  serpent  makes  upon  itself 
during  its  motion  forwards,  and  amplexus  the  embrace  which 
the  serpent  gives  the  tumulus,  viz.,  by  being  actually  on  it  while 
it  goes  round  it.  I  find  no  instance  of  gyrus  used  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  the>  circuit  or  swedp  which  a  moving 
body  makes  when  it  deviates  from  the  straight  onward  line,  and 
turns  round  about  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  point  from 
which  it  has  set  out.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  no  instance'fof 
volumen  used  in  the  sense  of  gyrus,  or  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  a  body  either  coiling  or  coiled  upon  itself.  Am- 
plexus always  means  embracing  or  encompassing  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be. at  the  same  time  in  actual  contact.  Amplexx^s 
then  completes  the  notion  expressed  by  gykos,  informing  us 
that  the  serpent  was  actually  on  the  tumulus  while  it  made  its 
gyrations  round  it,  and  volumina  explains  that  the  serpent  dur- 
ing its  gyrations  was  not  extended  to  its  entire  length,  but  went 
along  coiling  itself  or  curling'  as  it  went.  Septem  informs  us 
that  the  gyrations  made  by  the  serpent  were  seven  in  number 
and  SEPTENA  that  the  coils  which  the  serpent  made  in  one  gyra- 
tion were  repeated  seven  times,  there  being  seven  gyrations. 
Compare  Georg.  3.  191 : 
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"  carpere  mox  gyrniii  infipiat  gradibusqiie  sonare 
oompositis,  sinuetque  alterna  volumina  crurum," 

where  we  have  again  "gyrum"  and  "volumina"  together,  the 
former  being  as  here  the  circuit,  technically  (the  subject  being 
the  training  of  a  young  horse)  the  ring,  and  "volumina"  the 
bend,  bow,  or  circular  shape  taken  by  the  leg  when  lifted  up  by 
the  horse  from  the  ground,  and  bent  or  flexed  on  itself  during 
the  forward  motion  of  the  animal ;  and  "  crurum"  being  added 
to  "volumina"  in  order  to  show  that  the  bow  or  bend  was  of 
the  leg  only,  while  in  our  text  the  same  word  has  no  defining  or 
limiting  adjunct,  the  bending,  bowing,  or  coiling  being  not  of  a 
part,  but  of  the  whole  body. 

Adytis  .  .  .  TRAXiT  (w.  84,  85). — The  structure  is  anguis 

AB  ADYTIS  IMIS  TRAXIT,  not  ANGUIS  TRAXIT  AB  ADYTIS  IMtS. 

Septem  gyros. — In  the  sense  no  less  than  in  the  strict  con- 
struction these  words  depend  not  on  traxit,  but  on  some  verb 
(egit  for  instance,  or  flexit)  understood.  We  may  presume 
that  this  going  round  of  the  tumulus  precisely  seven  times  was 
because  it  was  usual  in  the  chariot  race  to  go  round  the  goal 
seven  times.     See  Propert.  2.  19.  65  : 

' '  an  piius  inf  ecto  deposoit  praemia  cursu, 
septima  quam  metam  triverit  ante  rota  ?  " 

Ovid,  Ralieut.  68  : 

"  eeu  septem  spatiis  circo  meruere  coronam." 

Squamam  incendebat  (vs.  88). — Fired  the  scales,  i.e.,  made 
the  scales  appear  as  if  they  icere  on  fire.  See  Sir  W.  Scott,  Lord 
of  the  Isles  (Bertrand  Eisingham  speaking) : 

' '  my  noontide  India  may  declare, 
Uke  her  bright  sun  1  fired  the  air." 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2.1.  kl  '■ 

' '  deque  triumphato  quod  sol  ineenderit  auro 
aurea  Eomani  tecta  fuisse  fori." 

See  also  Eem.  on  "  inoendentem  luctus,"  9.  500 ;  and  on  "  incen- 
dunt  clamoribus  urbem,"  11.  147. 
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Maculosus  et  auko  squamam  incendebat  fulgoh. — Com- 
pare Liv.  41.  21  (ed.  Walker):  "anguem  .  .  .  aureis  maculis 
sparsum.'.' 

Ille  agmine  longo  .  .  .  UQUiT  (vv.  90-93). — Compare  Ovid, 

Amor.  2.  IS.  11 : 

"per  tua  sistra,  precor,  per  Anubidis  ora  verendi, 
sic  tua  sacra  pius  semper  Osiris  amet, 
pigraque  labatur  circa  donaria  serpens, 

et  comes  in  pompam  comiger  Apis  eat." 

Famxilum  parentis  (vs.  95).  —  That  is,  famulum  umbrae 
PARENTIS.     Compare  Val.  Flacc.  3.  457  : 

' '  libavitque  dapes ;  placidi  quas  protenus  ungues, 
umhrarum  famuli,  linguis  rapuere  coruscis." 

In  our  ancient  language  of  demonolo^, /«»««7w>",  i.  e.,  constant, 
attendant,  domestic.  The  word  is  still  used  in  certain  institu- 
tions in  France.  See  Le  Siecle  newspaper,  August  25th,  1864 
(trial  of  Latour  for  murder),  where  M.  I'abbe  Peyrou,  librarian  of 
Toulouse,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined,  says :  "  J'  ai  cherchee 
cette  cachette  avec  le  famulus  de  la  bibliotheque,  et  je  n'ai  pas 
reussi  a  la  trouver." 

Aena  locant  alii  (vs.  102). — See  Eem.  on  1.  217. 

SuBiiciUNT  vERUBUs  PRUNAS  (vs.  103). — "  Put  the  live  coals 
under  the  spits  is  probably  a  way  of  saying  hang  the  spits  before 
the  lice  coals,"  Conington.  The  sub  is  explicit,  and  can  only 
signify  the  relation  of  under  and  over.  And  such  was  the  an- 
cient mode  of  roasting :  the  fire  was  under,  the  meat  to  be 
roasted  not  before,  but  oyer. 

EXSPECTATA    DIES    ADERAT,    &C.,    .   .  .    PAKATI    (vV.  104-8). 

Embellished  details  happily  raising  a  lively  expectation  of  the 
important  events,  viz.,  the  games  which  are  to  follow,  and  of 
which  the  description  Occupies  the  book  almost  to  the  end.  Con- 
trast Plaut.  Menaechvii,  prol.  30  : 

"  mortales  multi,  ut  ad  ludos,  convenerant," 

where,  the  games  being  mentioned  merely  to  account  for  the 
great  crowd  assembled,  and  not  being  themselves  described  in 
the  sequel,  the  absence  of  embellished  introductory  detail  is  as 
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fit  and  proper  as  in  our  text  is  Virgil's  always  so  charming, 
never  unreasonable  exuberance. 

YlSXJRI  AENEADAS,  PARS  ET  CERTARE  PARATI  (V8.  108). Ex- 
actly as  to  the  Gonsnalia  celebrated  for  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women  some  came  to  see  or  t;ake  part  in  the  games,  some  to  see 
the  new  city,  Liv.  1.  9  :  "multi  mortales  convenere,  studio  etiam 
videndae  novae  urbis." 

Tripodes  (vs.  110). — Compare  Pans.  Eliacor.  1.  17  (of  the 
funeral  games  of  Pelias)  :  Ktivrm   oj  «•«<  rpi-n-oStg,  allkn   Sti 

TOIC  VIKWm. 

Pares  (vs.  114). — Matched,  as  we  say  of  horses  "matches." 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  meaning. 


116-120. 

VELOCEM  MNESTHEUS  AGIT  ACRI  REMIGE  PRISTIN 

Mox  italus  mnesthexjs  genus  a  quo  nomine  MEMMI 
ingentbmque  gyas  ingenti  mole  chimaeram 
urbis  opus  xriplici  pubes  quam  darjdana  versu 
impellunt  terno  consurgunt  ordine  rem! 

Agit,  commamh  ;  see  Rem.  on  4,  245. 

Ingentem  ingenti  mole  chimaeram. — "Ingentem  ingenti 
MOLE  ne  forte  displiceat  ita  accipio,  ut  prius  ingentem  navis 
magnitudinem  in  universum  declaret,  illud  vero  ingenti  mole 
ad  altitudinem  referatur,"  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.).  "Duplicate 
adiectivo  magnitude  navis  extoUitur,"  Gossrau,  approved  by 
Conington.  "  Ingentem  ist  mit  ingenti  mole  zu  verbinden  ; 
die  zusammenstellung  verschiedener  formen  desselben  wortes 
dient  zur  nachdriickliohen  hervorhebung  des  damit  bezeichne- 
ten  begriffes,"  Ladewig.  These  interpretations,  however  va- 
riously expressed,  are  essentially  one  and  the  same,  viz.,  that 
each  of  the  three  terms,  ingentem,  ingenti,  and  mole,  expresses 
the  great  magnitude  of  the  Chimaera,  in  other  words,  that  the 
great  magnitude  of  the  Chimaera,  expressed  by  ingentem,  is 
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magnified  by  mole,  and  the  great  magnitude  of  the  Chimaera, 
expressed  by  ingentem  and  magnified  by  mole,  is  magnified 
again  by  ingenti.  I  cannot  agree,  cannot  persuade  myself, 
that  Virgil  had  so  little  of  oui-  Falconer  in  him  as  not  to  know 
that  in  a  great  vessel  actually  under  weigh — 

TRIPLIOI  PUBE3  QUAM  DARDANA  VEBSU 
IMPELLENT,  TERNO  CONSURGUNT  OIVDINE  BEMI 

there  was  something  more  to  be  described  as  striking  the  eye  at 
first  sight  than  its  mere  magnitude,  however  great  that  magni- 
tude might  be ;  that  the  way  it  was  making,  the  molimen,  the 
effort,  the  momentum  with  which  it  moved,  raised  the  admira- 
tion of  the  beholder  no. less  than  its  magnitude,  and  should  no 
less  than  its  magnitude  enter  into  its  description  by  the  poet. 
Comparing;  his  master's  "magnam  magno  molimine  navem," 
Lucr.  4.  902  : 

"quippe  eteniiu  ventus,  subtili  corpoi'e  tenuis, 
trudit  agens  magnam  magtio  molimine  narem  ; 
et  manus  mia  regit  quantovis  impete  euntem ; 
atque  gubernaclum  contorquet  quolubet  uniim," 

in  which  both  magnitude  and  movement  of  the  vessel  are  de- 
scribed not  only  in  similar  words,  but  in  similar  words  in  simi- 
lar construction,  and  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  verse 
— words,  too,  of  no  one  of  which  the  meaning  can  by  any 
possibility  be  doubted,  and  of  which,  if  there  could  be  any 
doubt,  those  most  important  and  most  illustrative  of  our  text 
are  actually  paraphrased  in  this  sense  in  the  very  next  verse, — I 
perceive  at  once  that  our  author,  in  the  words  in  question, 
has  not  omitted  that  which  most  strikes  us  when  we  look  at  a 
ship  at  sea,  viz.,  its  majestic  movement,  bearing,  or  carriage,  but 
having  in  ingeisitem  (Lucretius's  "magnam")  expressed  the  ma- 
jestic size  of  his  Chimaera  (Lucretius's  "magnam  navem"),  has 
in  iNGENTi  MOLE  (Lucretius's  "magno  molimine")  expressed  the 
majestic  motion,  the  great  sway,  impulse,  momentum,  "impete" 
(compare  Lucret.  5.  911  : 

' '  aut  homineni  tanto  membroium  esse  impete  natum, 
trans  maria  alta  pedum  nixus  ut  pandere  posset, 
et  manibus  totum  circum  se  vortere  caelum"). 
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with  which  his  Chimaera,  like  the  Chimaera  from  which  it  had 
its  name,  is  borne  along,  not  meTely  fityaXri,  but  Biivri,  iroSioKtiQ, 
and  Kparipri,  to  use  the  words  of  Hesiod,  Theog.  319  : 

ri  5€  Xtixcapav  triKTC,  TrveoJiTav  afiaifiaKeroy  irup^ 
SeiifTjr  T€,  fieyiiKT)v  re,  -irjStaKea  re,  KparepiiP  re 

(with  which  compare  Eurip.  Ion,  201,  where  T^iaiofiarov  uXkuv 
refers  to  the  Chimaera  : 

Kxi  /xav  TovS'  a.9py)(Tov 
vTepouvros  e<pe5poi'  ittttoi/' 
rav  TrvpTrpeou(rai>  eyalpet 
TpifTdOfiaTO^  a\Kaif)y 

exactly  as  Attius  (quoted  by  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  2  [ed.  Lamb, 
p.  227]),  having  first  described  the  magnitude  of  the  Argo  by 
the  same  term  "  moles,"  proceeds  to  describe  its  stately  carriage 
and  impetus  by  "  ingenti  sonitu  et  spiritu"  [i.  e.,  ingenti  mole)  : 

.     .     .  ' '  tanta  moles  labitur 
fremebunda  ex  alto  ingenti  sonitu  et  spiritu  ; 
prae  se  uudas  volvit,  vertices  vi  suscitat, 
ruit  prolapsa,  pelagus  respergit,  reflat." 

Nor  are  examples  of  moles  used  in  this  sense  at  all  rare. 
Applied  in  this  sense,  it  is  joined  (a)  with  "tarda"  by  Stat. 
Theb.  5.  hUl  ■■ 

' '  audt't  iter  niagnique  sequens  vestigia  mutat 
Herculis,  et  tarda  quamvis  se  mole  ferentem 
vix  cursu  tener  aequat  Hylas." 

(I»)  with  "lenta"  by  the  same  author,  ibid.  6.  265  : 

' '  centum  ibi  nigrantes,  armenti  robora,  tauros 
lenta  mole  trahunt." 

(e)  with  "magna"  by  the  same,  ibid.  7.  675  : 

"  sic  tunc  congressu  Capaneus  gavisua  itiiquo 
librabat  magna  venturam  mole  cupressum ' ' 

[with  a  great  momentum,  a  great  impulse,  a  great  movement]. 
{d)  with  "acris"  by  Sil.  4.  450  : 

"  stabat  Fortunae  non  cedere  certus,  et  acri 
mole  retorquebat,  crudcscens  caedibus,  hastas  " 
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[threw  back  the  spears  with  sharp  vigorous  effort,  exertion,  to- 
do],     (e)  with  "  tota"  by  the  same,  16.  184  : 

"  audito,  pariter  populorum  in  regna  duomm 
advenisse  duces  ;  qui  tota  mole  latorent, 
disceptentque  armis,  terramm  uter  imperet  orbi, 
celsus  mente  Syphax  aceiri  in  tecta  tenigne 
imperat,  et  tanto  regni  se  tolHt  honore" 

[labour  with  all  their  might],  [f)  with  "nova"  by  the  same, 
9.  416 : 

' '  atque  his  f ulta  viris  acies  repararet  ademtum 
mole  nova  campum,  subito  ni  turbine  Poenus 
agmina  frenasset  iam  procurrentia  ductor" 

[with  a  new  exertion,  with  a  new  effort],  [g)  with  "  pavenda" 
by  the  same,  7.  680  : 

"iamque  in  palantes  ac  versos  terga  feroces 
pugnabant  Itali,  subitus  cum  mole  pavenda 
terrificis  Maurus  prommpit  Tunger  in  armis  " 

["  bursts  in  among  them  with  an  awful  to-do,  a  tremendous  wort, 
or  coil " — his  object  being,  as  fully  explained  in  the  following 
lines,  to  frighten].  And  [H]  with  this  very  "ingenti"  itself 
by  Lucan,  3.  114 : 

.     .     .  "  puguaxque  MeteUus, 
ut  videt  ingenti  Saturnia  templa  revelli 
mole,  rapit  gressus  " 

[with  immense  work],  in  all  which  places,  no  less  than  in  Sil. 
14.  327 : 

.     .     .   "  quin  saepe  triremem 
.  belligerae  rapuere  trabes,  cum  desuper  actum 
incuterent  puppi  cbalybem  morsusque  tenaces  ; 
qui  simul  affixo  vicina  in  robora  f  erro 
sustulerant  sublime  ratem  (miserabile  visu  !) 
per  subitum  rursus  laxatis  arte  catenis 
tanta  praecipitem  reddebant  mole  profundo 
ut  totam  baurirent  undae  cum  milite  puppem ;  " 

and  Id.  12.  37  : 

"  taeo  pone  aggressus  (nam  frontem  clauserat  aequor) 
moenia,  non  uUas  valuit  perfiingere  Poenus 
tota  mole  vias," 
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it  can  by  no  possibility  mean  anything  else  than  exertion,  effort, 
impetus,  to-do. 

Nor  is  it  less  oertain,  though  perhaps  it  is  less  susceptible  of 
logical  proof,  that  it  is  in  this  sense  and  not  at  all  in  the  sense 
of  magnitude  the  word  has  been  used  not  only  by  Virgil 
himself,  3.  656 : 

"ipsum  inter  peeudes  vasta  se  mole  morentem 
pastorem  Polyphemum ' ' 

(interpreted  by  Servius  "  molitione,  agitatione,"  and  cited  by 
him  as  proof  that  mole  in  our  text  signifies  "motu"),  and  8. 
199  (of  Cacus) :  "magna  se  mole  ferebat"  [carried  himself  with 
great  momentum],  but  by  Statius,  Theb.  9.  1S5  : 

"  ventum  erat  ad  fluvium ;  solito  tunc  plenior  alveo, 
signa  mali,  magna  se  mole  Isnieuos  agebat ' ' 

[with  the  great  impetus,  the  great  momentum  of  a  flooded  river], 
and  by  Sil.  12.  113 : 

' '  tradunt  Herculea  prostratos  mole  Gigantaa 
tellurem  iniectam  quatere  " 

[the  Herculean  impetus,  /3()j  HpoKXrjEii)].  Compare  Hom.  11. 
17.  -233  : 

01  5'  i6vs  ^avatav  jSpitravTes  e^7j(Tav, 

[Lat.  transl. :  "  illi  vero  recta  in  Danaos  magna  mole  fereban- 
tur"]. 

I  have  been  the  more  explicit  in  the  above  argumentation, 
and  adduced  examples  in  the  greater  number,  because  moles  is 
SO  often  used,  as  well  by  other  writers  as  by  our  author  him- 
self, in  the  sense  of  mans  or  weight,  entirely  apart  from  the  notion 
of  impetus,  molitio,  or  molimen — contrast  the  "ingenti  mole" 
[the  mighty  mass)  of  Misenus's  sepulchre  with  the  "  tanta  mole  " 
{the  so  great  momentum  or  impetus)  with  which  the  combatants  in 
the  battle  of  Actium"turritis  turribus  instant;"  and  this  "tanta 
mole,"  this  so  great  momentum  or  impetus  with  which  the  com- 
batants in  the  battle  of  Aotium  drive  their  ships  at  each  otlier, 
with  the  "  ipsa  moles,"  the  bulk,  magnitude,  the  unwieldiness 
which  was  the  destruction  of  the  ships  of  Antony  in  the  same 
battle,  Flor.4. 11  (of  Antony  and  Cleopatra's  ships  at  the  battle  of 
Actium) :  "  Quippe  a  senis  in  novenos  remorum  ordinibus,  ad  hoc 
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turribus,  atque  tabulatis  allevatae,  castellorum  et  urbium  specie, 
non  sine  gemitu  maris,  et  labore  ventorum  ferebantur,  quae 
quidem  ipsa  moles  exitio  fuit.  Caesaris  naves  a  triremibus  in 
senos  non  amplius  ordines  creverant.  Itaque  habiles  in  omnia, 
quae  usus  poseebat,  ad  impetus  et  recursus  flexusque  capiendos, 
illas  graves,  et  ad  omnia  praepeditas,  singulas  plures  adortae, 
missilibus  simul,  turn  rostris,  ad  baeo  ignibus  iaotis,  ad  arbitrium 
dissipavere" — that  tbe  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  particular 
case  before  us  was  not  to  be  arrived  at  unless  by  a  very  wide  in- 
duction. If  it  is  (as  it  undoubtedly  is)  a  defect  of  style  to  use 
one  and  the  same  word  in  so  very  different  senses  in  two  so  simi- 
lar positions  and  constructions  as  ingenti  moi.e  chimaeram  and 
"ingenti  mole  sepulchrum,"  the  defect  of  style  is  no  greater, 
however  less,  than  the  use  of  one  and  the  same  word,  within  the 
limits  of  one  and  the  same  sentence,  in  senses  so  different  as  the 
literal  and  metaphorical,  12.  684  : 

"ac  Yeluti  montis  saxum  de  vertiie  praeeeps 
cum  ruit  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber 
proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas, 
fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  actu, 
exsultatque  solo,  silvas,   armenta,  virosqiie 
involvens  seoum." 

The  sense  of  mole  in  om-  text  having  been  thus,  as  I  think, 
satisfactorily  determined,  let  us  now  see  whether  we  ca;nnot  in 
an  equally  satisfactory  manner  determine  the  construction — 
settle  definitively  whether  the  construction  is  ingenti   mole 

(agIt) "aut   AGIT    INGENTI    MOLE,    i.e.,    niotu,    CHIMAERAM    IN- 

GENTEM,  i.  e.,  valde  macjnam,"  Ascensius. 

"  Gyas  zunacbst  lenkt  machtig  den  maehtigen  bau  der  Chimaera."     (Voss). 

— or  CHIMAERAM  INGENTI  MOLE.  And  happily  nothing  is  less 
difficult.  The  construction  is  not  agit  ingenti  mole,  if  it  were 
only  because  of  the  un-Virgilian  monotony  and  mal-adroitness 
of  GYAS  (agit)  ingenti  MOLE  chima]';kam.  Succeeding,  next 
verse  but  one,  to  mnestheus  agit  actu  remige  pristin  ;  and 
the  construction  is  ingenti  mole  chimaeram  because  of  Luere- 
tius's  "  magnam  magno  molimine  navem,"  quoted  above ;  be- 
cause of  our  author's  own  (verse  401)  "immani  pondere  caestus ;" 
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and  because  of  the  repetition  of  the  words  themselves  at  verse 
223: 

"  inde  Gyan  ipsamque  ingcnti  mole  C'himaeram 
consequitur," 

where  (see  liem.  in  loc.)  the  construction  "  ingenti  mole  Chimae- 
ram"  alone  affords  a  suitable  sense. 

Ingentem,  ingenti. — Ingens  is  our  author's  maid  of  all 
work — cook,  slut,  and  butler  at  once.  No  sooner  has  Ingens 
put  her  hand  to  chi:maeuaim,  than  she  has  to  turn  and  give  a  lift 
to  MOLE ;  hardly  ha?  she  despatched  "  Lausum,"  10.  842,  or 
"Murranum,"  12.  639,  when  she  has  to  attend  to  "vulnere"  of 
each.  It  is  Ingens  who  is  put  in  requisition,  11.  641,  for  Her- 
minius's  "  animis,"  Ingens  for  Herminius's  "  corpore  et  armis." 
Aenea&'s  fame  is  nothing  without  Ingens ;  without  Ingens 
Aeneas's  arms,  nothing,  11.  124:  "0  fama  ingens  ingentior 
armis."  Seville's  famous  barber  was  never  busier:  it  is  Ingens 
here,  Ingens  there,  everywhere  Ingens.  Scarce  a  hero  in  the 
Aeneid  but  has  something  for  Ingens  to  do.  Sarpedon  calls 
Ingens,  1.  133,  "ubi  ingens  Sarpedon"  ;  Periphas  calls  Ingens, 
2.  476,  "una  ingens  Periphas";  Polyphemus  calls  Ingens,  3. 658, 
"  monstrum  informe  ingens";  Bntellus  calls  Ingens,  5.  423, 
"  atque  ingens  media  oonsistit  arena" ;  Bitias  calls  Ingens,  9. 709, 
"  clipeum  super  intonat  ingens"  ;  Pandarus  calls  Ingens,  9.  735, 
"tumPaudarus  ingens";  and  repeats  the  call,  11.  369,  "et  Pan- 
darus ingens";  Turnns  calls  Ingens,  12.  926  : 

' '  incidit  ictus 
Uir/eus  ad  terram  duplicato  poplite  Turmis." 

Aeneas  calls  Ingens  until  both  he  and  she  may  well  be  tired,  as 
10.  578  : 

"  hand  tulit  Aeneas  tanto  fervore  fureiites ; 
irriiit,  adversaqne  inffpjis  appaniit  hasta." 

12.  441 : 

"  haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  porlis  sese  extulit  iugeHx." 

6.  412  :  "  simul  accipit  alveo  iugentem  Aenean."     8.  366  : 

,     "  angusti  sublev  fastigia  tecti 
iiigenUiH  Aenean  duxit. ' ' 
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Nor  is  it  only  amongst  articulating  men  Ingens  is  thus  in  de- 
mand.    Serpents  hiss  Ingens,  5.  84  : 

.     .  "  lubricus  anguis  ab  imis 

septem  ingens  gyi'os,  septena  volumina  traxit" 

7.  351  :  .,      „ 

.     .     .     "  fit  toitile  collo 

aurum  ingens  coluber,  fit  longae  taenia  vittae." 

Swine  grunt  Ingens,  3.  390  ;  8.  43  : 

"  littoreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus." 
Bulls  bellow  Ingens,  8.  203  : 

"  Alcides  aderat  taurosque  hac  victor  agebat 
ingentes.^ ' 

Not  only  the  whole  body,  the  integrum  corjms,  but  parts  and 
sections  of  bodies,  no  matter  whether  of  men  or  animals,  no 
matter  whether  alive  or  dead,  hands,  horns,  mouths,  eyes,  beards, 
breasts,  ring  the  beU  for  Ingens,  as  10.  446 :  "  corpusque  per  in- 
gens lumina  volvit";  11.  556  :  "  quam  dextra  ingenti  librans"; 
7.  483 : 

"  cervus  erat  forma  praestanti  et  cornibus  ingens' ' ; 

11.  680  : 

' '  caput  ingens  oris  hiatus 
et  malae  texere  lupi ' '  ; 

3.  635  :  "  et  telo  lumen  terebramus  acuto  ingem " ;  12.  300  : 
"  olli  ingens  barba  reluxit" ;  10.  485  :  "  pectus  perforat  ingens." 
Even  the  headless  trunk  shouts  Ingens,  2.  557  : 

.     .     .     "  iacet  my««s  Httore  truncus, 
avulsumque  bumeris  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus.' ' 

The  same  unhappy  overworked  Ingens  has  to  be  ever  at  the  ser- 
vice not  merely  of  («)  the  sacred  grove,  as  8.  597 : 

"  est  ingens  gelidum  kwus  prope  Caeritis  amnem" ; 

7.  29: 

' '  atque  hie  Aeneas  ingentem  ex  aequore  lucam 
prospicit"  ; 

8.  342  : 

"  blue  lucum  ingentem,  quem  Komulus  acer  asylum 
rettulit,  et  gelida  monstrat  sub  rvipe  Lupercal  "  ; 
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but  (l»)  of  the  savage  profane  wood,  as  7.  676 :  "  dat  euntibus 
ingens  sika  locum";  and  (c),  its  commonest  oak  and  manna-ash, 
as  11.  5 : 

"  ingentem  qmrciiin  decisis  undique  ramis 
constituit  tumulo  ' ' ; 

6.  182  :  "  advolvunt  ingentes  montibus  ornos  "  ;  not  merely  (el!) 
of  temples,  altars,  and  palaces,  the  august  dwellings  of  gods  and 
kings,  as  1.  450  : 

"  hie  iemplum  lunoni  ingens  Sidonia  Dido 
condebat ' ' ; 

1.  457 : 

"  namque  sub  iiigenti  lustrat  dum  singula  templo  "  ; 

2.  513  :  "ingens  ara  fuit";  7.  170:  "tectum  augustum  ingens;" 
2.  489 : 

"  tuni  pavidae  tectis  matres  ingentibus  errant "  ; 

but  (e),  of  eaves,  holes,  pits,  and  every  manner  of  hiding-place 
of  rogue,  robber,  and  rapparee,  as  3.  618  : 

"  domus  sanie  dapibusque  cruentis 
intus  opaca  ingens ' '  ; 

8.241: 

' '  at  specus  et  Caoi  detecta  apparuit  ingens 
regia ' '  / 

7.  569  :  "ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago  "  ;  2.  19  :  "  caver- 
nas  ingentes  uterumque";  not  only  [J")  of  the  heroes  them- 
selves, as  we  have  so  abundantly  seen  above,  but  (gr)  of  the 
heroes'  armour  and  arms,  their  cuirassess  and  shields,  and  espe- 
cially their  spears,  as  8.  621 : 

.     .     "  lorieam  ex  aere  rigentem 
sanguineam,  ingentem  "  ; 

8.  447:  "ingentem  olypeum  informant";  2.  50:  "  validis  in- 
gentem viribus  hastam  .  .  .  contorsit";  10.762:  "ingentem 
quatiens  Mezentius  hastam " ;  12.  398  :  "  ingentem  nixus  in 
hastam  "  ;  12.  888  :  "  telumque  corusoat  ingens,  arboreum  "  ; 
not  only  (ft)  of  mountains,  rocks,  and  stones,  as  3.  579  :  "  in- 
gentemque  insuper  Aetnam  "  ;  12.  715  :  "  ac  velut  ingenti 
Sila";  12.  896:  "  saxum  circumspicit  ingens";  12.  531:  "in- 
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gentis  turbine  saxi "  ;  10.  127  : 

' '  f ert  ingens  toto  connixus  corpore  saxum ' '  / 

but  (*)  of  weights,  burthens,  heaps,  masses,  concourses,  and 
gatherings  of  all  possible  kinds,  as  9.  752  :  "  ingenti  coneussa 
est  pondere  tellus  " ;  10.  553 :  "  clipeique  ingens  onus  impedit 
hasta";  4.  402: 

"  ac  veluti  ingentem.  formicae  fams  aeervum 
cum  populant" ; 

11.  207  :  "  ingentem  eaedis  aeervum  "  ;  10.  245  : 

"  liigentes  Eutulae  spectabit  oaedis  acervos"  ; 

10.  509  :  "  ingentes  Rutulorum  linquis  acervos  "  ;  6.  232 :  "  in- 
genti mole  sepulchrum";  9.  454:  "ingens  concursus  ad  ipsa 
corpora";  9.  710:  "una  ingens  Amiterna  cohors";  5.  487: 

' '  ingentiqne  maim  malum  de  nave  Seresti 
erigit"; 

2.  796 : 

' '  atque  hie  ingentem  oomitum  affluxisse  novorum 
invenio  admirans  ni<merum  ' '  ; 

5.  611 :  "  conspioit  ingentem  consessum  "  ;  9.  515  :  "  globus  im- 
minet  ingens."  Ingens  must  answer  not  only  (J)  to  every  com- 
mand and  shout,  as  7.  241 :  "iussisque  ingentibus  urget  Apollo" ; 

12.  268,  "  simul  ingens  clamor  "  ;  9.  38  : 

' '  ingenti  clamore  per  omnes 
condunt  se  Teucri  portas,  et  moenia  complent  "  ; 

but  (k)  to  every  groan,  as  1.  489 :  "  ingentem  gemitum  dat  pec- 
tore  abimo";  11.  37: 

"  ingentem  gemitum  tunsis  ad  sidera  toUunt 
pectoribus ' '  ; 

every  roar,  crash,  and  noise,  as  3.  455,  "  gemitum  ingentem 
pelagi";  8.  527:  "  fragor  increpat  ingens";  7.  65,  "  stridore 
ingenti "  ;  11.  614,  "  sonitu  ingenti."  Fire  and  smoke  must  be 
attended  by  Ingens,  as  6.  518  :  "Jlammcmi  media  ipsa  tenebat 
iiujcntem" ;  8.  252  : 

"  faucibus  ingentem  fuinain,  mirabile  dietu, 
e  vomit." 
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Ingens  has  to  go  up  into  the  clouds  to  minister  to  the  rainbow, 

5.  658  : 

"  inffentemque  fuga  seciiit  sub  mibibus  arcuni "  ; 

and  down  to  Hades  to  attend  to  the  gate-dog,  never  not  in  want 

of  her,  6.  417 : 

"  Cerberus  haeo  ingens  latratu  regna  trifauci 
personat ' ' ; 

6.  423  :  "  totoque  ingens  extenditur  antro  "  ;  6.  400  : 

.     .     .     ' '  licet  inijfens  ianitor  antro 
aetemum  latrans  exsangues  teiTeat  umbras ' '  ; 

to  the  crying  of  the  children,  6.  426  : 

' '  continuo  auditae  voces  vagitus  et  ingens, 
infantiimque  animae  flentes"  ; 

to  the  shady  elm  stuck  full  of  silly  dreams,  6.  283  : 

"  ulmus  opaca  ingens  quam  sedem  somnia  vulgo 
vana  tenere  ferunt,  foliisque  sub  omnibus  haerent"  ; 

to  the  gate  of  Tartarus,  6.  552 :  "  porta  adversa  ingens  "  ;  and 
even  to  Sisyphus's  trundling-stone,  6.  616  :  "  saxum  ingens  vol- 
vunt  alii." 

But  all  this  were  tolerable,  and  so  " ingens"  is  the  activity 
and  readiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patience  on  the  other, 
of  this  veritable  "  serva  servarum,"  that  I  doubt  if  one  word  of 
complaint  had  even  to  this  hour  reached  my  ears,  however  quick, 
as  ears  go,  of  hearing,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  perpetual  worry- 
ing she  has  to  endure  from  the  merest  abstractions,  airy  nothings, 
buzzing  about  her,  teazing  her,  and  pricking  her  like  myriads  of 
midges  to  no  good  or  purpose  whatever,  but  out  of  mere  wanton- 
ness and  love  of  mischief.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  names  of  a 
thousandth  part  of  them,  but  gloria  is  one  of  them,  as  2.  325  : 
"  ingens  gloria  Teucrorum."  Pavor  is  another  of  them,  7. 458 : 
"oUi  somuum  ingens  rumpit  pavor."  Argumentum,  another, 

7.  791:  "  argumentum  ingens."     Pudor,  another,  10.  870: 

.     .     "  aestuat  ingens 
uno  in  corde  pudor  mixtoque  insania  luctu." 
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Luctus,  another,  11.  62:  "solatia  luctus  exigua  ingentis"; 

11.231: 

"  deficit  ingenti  liietu  rex  ipse  Latinus  "  ; 

6.  869  :  "ingentem  luctum  ne  quaere  tuorum."  Metus  is  an- 
other, 6.  491:  "ingenti  trepidare  metu."  Minae,  another, 
4.  88:  "minaeque  murorum  ingentes."   Ourae,  another,  5. 701 : 

"  nunc  hue  ingentes,  nunc  illuc  pectore  curas 
mutabat ' ' ; 

1.  212  :  "  curisque  ingentibus  aeger."   Coepta,  another,  9.  296: 

"  spondee  digna  tuis  ingentibus  omnia  eoeptis  "  ; 

10.  461 :  "  eoeptis  ingentibus  adsis."   Grenus,  another,  12.  224  : 

' '  f ormam  assimulata  Camerti, 
cui  genus  a  proa  vis  ingens." 

None  but  a  heart  of  adamant  had  worked  any  unfortunate  biped 
in  such  a  manner.  Many  a  time  I  have  pitied  her,  but  small  good 
to  her  a  pity  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  which  was  not  to  come 
till  two  thousand  years  after ;  her  only  consolation,  if  tears  and 
sighs  deserve  the  name  of  consolation,  was  the  sympathy  of  her 
fellow- servant  Contra,  who  "  non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere 
didicit"  ;  poor  Contra  vi^lio — never  required  by  previous  mas- 
ter to  do  coarse,  common,  every- day  work,  but  allowed  to  live  at 
ease,  only  lending  a  helping  hand  when  the  ordinary  household 
was  insufficient,  and  hired  by  her  present  master  on  those  terms ; 
and  as  long  as  he  was  himself  strong  and  hale  and  alert  only 
employed  in  such  manner,  viz.,  in  his  first  book  three  times ;  in 
his  second  book,  twice ;  in  his  third,  three  times  ;  in  his  fourth, 
where  he  was  in  his  full  prime  and  vigour,  only  once ;  in  his 
fifth,  six  times ;  in  his  sixth,  twice ;  in  his  seventh,  four  times  ; 
in  his  eighth,  three  times — lia-s  to  put  to  her  hand  in  his  ninth 
book,  where  her  master  first  begins  to  show  signs  of  fatigue, 
no  less  than  ten  times  ;  in  his  tenth  book,  where  his  fatigue  is 
greater,  seventeen  times ;  and  even  in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books,  where  he  seems  to  have  become  conscious  how  unfairly 
he  had  been  treating  a  faithfid  servant,  and  shows  a  praise- 
worthy desire  to  spare  her  in  future  as  much  as  his  own  in- 
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creasing  infirmities  might  allow,  as  often  as  twelve  times  in 
the  eleventh,  and  seven  times  in  the  twelfth  book.  Poor  Contra 
and  poor  Ingens  !  as  honest  and  kind-hearted  as  ye  were  over- 
wrought, ye  never  complained,  never  thought  either  of  giving 
warning  or  going  off  without  giving  warning,  but  stuck  faithful 
and  steady  to  your  employer  from  the  day  ye  first  entered  his 
service  (1. 13 :  "Italiam  cow^ra Tiberinaque  longe  ostia"  ;  1. 103: 
"  ubi  ingens  Sarpedon ")  to  the  very  end  of  your  engagement, 
when  ye  are  still  found  hand  in  hand  helping  alike,  and  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  your  master  and  each  other,  12.  887 : 

"  Aeneas  instat  contra  telumque  coruscat 
ingens,  arboreum ' ' ; 

896:  "  saxum  circumspicit  ingens"  ;  897:  "  saxum  antiquum, 
ingens";  926: 

.     .     ' '  incidit  ictus 
ingens  ad  terram  duplicate  poplite  Tumus." 

Farewell !  hard-working,  faithful  creatures,  farewell ! 

' '  f ortunatae  amtae,  si  qiiid  mea  carmina  possimt, 
uuUa  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo : 
dum  domus  Aeueae  Capitoli  immobile  saxum 
accolet,  impeiiumque  pater  Eomanus  habebit.' ' 

Uebis  opus. — "  Ita  magna,  ut  urbem  putares,"  Servius, 
Pomp.  Sab.,  Cynth.  Genet.,  La  Cerda,  Voss,  Heyne,  Wakefield 
(in  a  letter  to  C.  J.  Fox,  Eussell's  Mem.  of  Fox y  vol.  4,  p.  312), 
Wagner,  Oonington — all,  as  I  think,  incorrectly.  The  ship  is  com- 
pared with  a  city  not  in  respect  of  size  but  in  respect  of  opus, 
work,  or  workmanship.  It  is  the  opus,  the  work  or  workmanship, 
which  is  that  of  a  city,  not  the  ship  itself.  TJkbis  opus  is  the 
compendium  of  opus  par  urbi,  the  longer  form  of  expression  used 
by  Statius,  Silv.  5.  3.  1^.7,  for  a  similar  thought :  "  aras  par  tem- 
plis  opus,"  where  the  meaning  is  not  aras  pares  templis  (if  such 
were  the  meaning  "  opus"  were  added  to  no  purpose),  but  aras 
quarum  opus  erat  par  operi  templorum.;  not  altars  equal  to  temples 
in  magnitude,  but  the  very  contrary,  altars  which  were  temples  in 
miniature,  indicating  altars  which,  although  not  comparable  to 
temples  in  magnitude,  were  yet  comparable  to  temples  in  their 
workmanship — "opus"  being  ased  in  both  passages,  both  in  the 
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longer  and  the  more  abbreviated  form,  in  its  proper  sense  of 
loork  or  icorJcmanship,  exactly  as  by  Ovid,  Met.  2.  5  :  "  materiam 
superabat  opus."  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  urbis  opus,  as 
applied  to  the  ship  of  Gryas,  is  not  that  the  ship  Avas  as  large  as 
a  city,  but  the  very  contrary,  viz.,  that  the  ship  was  a  city  in 
miniature,  a  work  as  curious,  manifold,  and  complicated  as  a 
city ;  a  work  resembling  a  city  in  its  composition ;  a  vast  work 
like  that  of  a  city,  not  at  all  a  ship  as  large  as  a  city.  Compare 
an  inscription  formerly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Agnese  fuori  le 
mura,  Rome : 

' '  Constantina  Deum  venerans  Cliristoque  dicata, 


sacravit  templum  victricis  virginis  Agnes, 
templorum  quod  v'mcit  opus," 

where  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  temple  of  Agnes  was  larger 
than  other  temples,  but  that  the  temple  of  Agnes  was  a  greater 
work  than  other  temples,  that  there  was  more  work  in  making 
the  temple  of  Agnes  than  in  making  other  temples,  so  exqui- 
sitely was  it  wrought,  so  highly  was  it  finished.  The  comparison 
of  the  temple  of  Agnes  with  other  temples  was  not  in  respect  of 
size  (for  St.  Agnese  was  and  is  but  a  small  building),  but  in  re- 
spect of  workmanship,  in  respect  of  the  labour  of  building,  finish- 
ing, ornamenting,  etc.,  as  the  above  quoted  inscription  itself  goes 
on  to  say : 

"  aurea  nam  rutilant  summi  fastigia  tecti,"  &c. 

And  so  in  our  text,  the  ship  of  Mnestheiis  was  as  complicated  and 
difficult  a  work  as  a  city,  not  at  all  the  ship  of  Mnestheus  was  as 
large  as  a  city.  And  such  precisely  is  the  impression  made 
upon  a  visitor  by  one  of  our  own  great  ironclad  steamers,  the 
"Warrior,"  ex.  gr.,  or  the  "Black  Prince."  The  visitor  going 
from  deck  to  deck,  from  cabin  to  cabin,  from  gallery  to  gallery, 
from  staircase  to  staircase  of  one  of  these  great  vessels,  exclaims: 
"  why,  this  is  a  city,"  not  at  all  meaning  that  it  is  as  large  as  a 
city,  but  meaning  that  it  is  as  intricate,  with  as  many  passages, 
floors,  as  much  apparatus,  as  much  work,  as  a  city ;  cost  as  much 
labour  and  money,  required  as  much  skill  and  time  to  build  as 
a  city — URBIS  opus. 
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That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  expression  xjrhis 
OPUS  appears  further  from  Ovid's  description  of  the  palace  of 
Livia,  Faisti,  6.  6^1  : 

' '  urbia  opus  domus  una  f uit ;  spatiumque  tenebat 
quo  brevius  luuris  oppida  niulta  tenent," 

where  if  "  urhis  opus  "  be  as  large  as  a  city,  we  have  the  strange 
anticlimax  as  large  as  a  city  ("urbs"),  and  many  towns  ("oppida") 
are  smaller;  but  where,  if  "urbis  opus"  be  a  work  as  complicated 
as  a  city,  of  as  difficult  execution  as  a  city,  we  have  the  graphic 
picture  a  city  in  miniature,  as  dtffxciM  and  complicated  a  work  as 
a  city,  a  work  resembling  that  of  a  city,  and  actually  covering  more 
space  than  many  a  town.     Compare  also  Stat.  Silv.  2.  2.  30 : 

"  inde  per  obliquas  erepit  porticus  arces, 
nrbis  opus,  longoque  domat  saxa  aspera  dorso" 

[not  by  any  means  as  large  as  a  city,  but  built  after  the  manner 
of  a  city,  reminding  you  of  a  city,  a  little  city'].  Florus,  4.  11 : 
"Turribus  atque  tabulatis  allevatae  castellorum  et  iirbium  specie, 
lion  sine  gemitu  maris  etlabore  ventorum  ferebantur,"  where  the 
ships  of  Mark  Antony  are  compared  to  castles  and  cities,  not  in 
respect  of  magnitude,  but.  in  respect  of  their  number  of  storeys, 
and  of  the  towers  erected  on  them.  Also  Lyell,  Geol.  2.  2 :  "  The 
gilded  steamboat  like  a  moving  city  [not  at  all  meaning  as  large 
as  a  city,  but  the  very  contrary,  the  miniature  of  a  city,  having, 
like  a  city,  numerous  decks  and  cabins,  corresponding  to  houses, 
and  storeys,  and  rooms  ;  numerous  passages  and  gangways,  cor- 
responding to  streets  and  lanes ;  having  masts,  con-esponding  to 
pillars  and  steeples ;  and  charged  with  men  walking,  talking, 
sleeping,  drinking,  eating,  and  following  their  various  occupa- 
tions as  in  a  city,  and  full  of  furniture  and  conveniences  of  all 
kinds  resembling  those  of  a  city],  now  stems  the  current  [viz., 
of  the  Mississippi]  with  a  steady  pace,  now  shoots  rapidly  down 
the  descending  stream  through  the  solitudes  of  the  forests  and 
prairies."  For  the  contrary  comparison,  viz.,  that  of  a  city  to  a 
ship,  of  the  elaborate  build  of  a  city  to  the  elaborate  build  of  a 
ship,  see  that  beautiful  passage  in  Ezekiel  (27.  3),  thus  rendered 
in  the  Vulgate  :  "  0  Tyre,  tu  dixisti :  '  perfect!  decoris  ego  sum, 
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et  in  corde  maris  sita.'  Finitimi  tui  qui  te  aedifioaverunt  im- 
pleverunt  decorem  tuum.  Abietibus  de  Sanir  extruxerunt  te 
cum  omnibus  tabulatis  maris ;  cedrum  de  Libano  tulerunt,  ut 
facerent  tibi  malum ;  querous  de  Basan  dolaverunt  in  remos 
tuos ;  et  transtra  tua  fecerunt  tibi  ex  ebore  Indico  et  praetoriola 
de  insulis  Italiae." 

Triplici  pubes  quam  daedana  yersu  impellunt,  theme ; 
TERNO  coNSURGUNT  ORDiNE  REMi,  Variation.  Eibbeck  includes 
TERNo  coNSURGUNT  ORDINE  KEMi  between  crotchets,  and  ob- 
serves :  "  cum  mera  sit  antecedentium  interpretatio,  vereor  ut 
poeta  scripserit."  On  the  contrary,  because  it  is  the  mere  inter- 
pretation of  the  preceding — say,  rather,  what  editors  regard  as 
the  mere  interpretation  of  the  preceding — it  is  precisely  on  that 
account  the  more  surely  Virgil's.     Compare  12.  318  : 

' '  has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba ' ' ; 


1.550: 
5.  304  : 


"  quem  si  fata  virum  servant,  si  vescitur  aura 
aetheria,  neque  adhue  crudelibus  occubat  unibris"  ; 

"  accipite  haeo  animis,  laetasque  advertite  mentes" 


— all  examples  of  the  same  kind  as  our  text,  and  in  which  the 
after  clauses  are  to  be  included  with  the  same  right  within 
crotchets ;  that  right  being  that  the  after  clauses  are  in  all  these 
cases,  as  they  are  in  the  text,  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  all  mere 
interpretations  of  their  respective  preceding  clauses  !  But  they 
are  not  interpretations  of  those  preceding  clauses,  they  are  repe- 
titions, varied  repetitions,  of  them  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  for 
the  sake  of  the  delight  afforded  by  holding  the  picture  up  in  va- 
rious lights — in  a  word,  for  the  sake  of  poetry.  Theseus  is  not 
content,  Eurip.  Siqjpl.  513,  to  order  Adrastus  to  be  silent,  he  re- 
peats the  command  twice,  each  time  in  a  different  form  : 

(riy',  ASpao'r' ,  ex^  irro/ia, 
KOI  ^fj    iriirpoffde  rtav  ^iioiv  rovs  ffovs  \oyovs 

9-1)5. 

Byblis  soliloquizing,  Ovid,  Met.  9.  513,  asks  herself  not  only 
will  she  be  able  to  speak,  but  will  she  be  able  to  confess  :  "  po- 
terisne  loqui  ?  poterisne  fateri  ?"     Jeremiah,  13.  15,  calls  upon 
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his  auditors  not  merely  to  hear,  but  to  perceive  with  their  ears : 
"  audita,  et  auribus  percipite,"  exactly  Dido's 

"  accipite  haec,  meritumque  malis  advertit*  numen, 
et  nostras  audite  preces." 

Paris,  Horn.  //.  3.  59,  acknowledges  to  Hector  that  Hector  has 
chidden  him  reasonably  and  not  unreasonably : 

EKTOpy  evei  fie  Kar'  aiffav  eveiKecas  ow5'  imep  aKTav. 

And  even  the  nurse  to  the  child  in  the  cradle  alternates  "hush" 
with  "  hush  0."  Take  away  from  the  poet,  nay,  take  away  from 
the  prose  writer,  the  liberty  thus  to  repeat,  thus  to  dwell  upon 
his  words,  thus  to  play  them  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
spectator,  and  you  reduce  his  story  to  a  statistical  table,  to  a 
dry  skeleton  of  rattling'  bones,  without  flesh  or  lineament,  or 
colour — a  scarecrow  at  which  the  blood  of  the  reader  curdles  as 
at  the  mria  lectio  of  Eibbeck. 

Veksu,  ORDiNE  (vv.  119,  120). — Commentators  have  made 
no  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  meaning  of  these  two 
words,  or  of  the  two  clauses  in  which  they  are  found.  The  two 
words,  however,  refer  to  two  totally  distinct  objects,  and  the  two 
clauses  describe  two  totally  distinct  actions.  Yeksu  is  the  line, 
bank,  or  bench  of  rowers  seated  along  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
OBDiNE  is  the  row,  series  of  oars,  as  they  rise  out  of  the  water. 
That  such  are  the  distinct  meanings  of  the  words  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  context  in  which  they  stand  respectively.  Versu, 
the  line,  the  rowers  as  they  sit,  is  placed  in  connexion  not  only 
with  the  rowers  themselves  (dardana  pubes),  but  with  their 
action,  viz.,  that  of  pulling  the  oars,  and  so  impelling  the  ves- 
sel (impellunt)  :  ordine,  the  row  of  oars,  is  placed  in  connexion 
with  the  oars  (remi)  and  their  rising  out  of  the  water  (consur- 
gunt).  The  action  depicted  in  the  second  clause,  being  the  con- 
sequence of  the  action  depicted  in  the  first,  is  placed  apart  from 
it,  but  immediately  after  it,  properly  as  dependent  on  and  the 
immediate  result  of  the  first  action.  It  is  as  if  Yirgil  had  said  : 
"  tres  versus  remigum  impellunt,  tres  ordines  remorum  con- 
suRGUNT."     The  second  clause  is,  therefore,  not  with  Ribbeck, 
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a  mere  interpretation  of  the  first,  and  therefore  to  be  ejected 
as  the  gloss  of  some  scholiast,  but  is  our  author's  usual  varia- 
tion, the  picture  presented  by  the  first  clause  turned  about  as  it 
were  and  seen  under  an  opposite  light. 


124-158. 

JiST CARINA 


VAS.  LEOT.  (vs.  136). 
CONSIDTTNT  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.     Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  Haupt ;  "Wagn. 

'  [Praest.) ;  Ribb. 
CONSISTTINT  MI  D.  Heiiis. ;  N.  Heina.  (1670). 


VAIt.  LEOT.  (vv.  136-7)  [punct.,  #<;.] 

INTENTAQUB  I  Rom. 

INTENTAQtrE  BEACHIA  EEMIS  INTENT!  EX.    Ill   N.  HeinS.   (1670). 

INTBNTAQTTE  BEACHIA  :  EEMis  INTENT!,  EX.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. 

INTENTAftUE  BKACHIA   [or  BEACCHIA]    KEMIS    •    INTENT!    EX.    I    Vat.,    Pal., 

Med.     Ill  Haupt;  Wagn.  {Praest.);  lUbb. 
NirrATAairB  beachia  eemis  intenti  I  "In  codd.  aliquot  antiquis,"  Pierius. 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  138). 
lONGAE  .  .  .  caeinae  III  SePY.  ad  Aen.  3.  IfiS ;  Bob.  Steph. ;  D.  Heins. 

LONGE  .   .   .  CAEINAE   HI   VoSS. 

lONGA  .  .  .  CAEiNA  I  Vat.  (CARINAE),  Rom.,  Pal  (tbe  SV  of  SVLCANT 
and  the  final  A  of  CARINA  both  on  erasures,  the  alteration  being  apr. 
m.),  Med.  ("  In  Medioeo  caeina  prius  fuerat,  sed  aliena  manu  et  atra- 
mento  caeinae  factum,"  Pierius).  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Haupt; 
Wagn.  {Praest.);  Ribb. 


Est  procul  in  pelago  saxum,  &c.  (vs.  124). — Compare  Sidon. 
ApoU.  I!p.  2.  2  :  "In  medio  profundi  brevis  insula,  ubi  supra 
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molares  naturaliter  aggeratos,  per  impaotorum  pun  eta  remorum 
navalitus  trita  gyris  meta  protuberat,  ad  quam  se  iocunda  lu- 
dentum  naufragia  collidunt.  Nam  moris  istic  fuit  senioribus 
nostris  agonem  Drepanitanum  Troianae  superstitionis  imitare." 
Olim  (vs.  125). — "Tunc  fere  cum  Gori,"  &o.,  Servius,  cor- 
rectly, and  assigning  to  glim  the  meaning  not  oifortiierhj,  but 
of  at  times,  at  certain  times.  Assigning  the  same  meaning  to  the 
same  word,  at  Georg.  k.  kM  : 

.     .  "  est  specus  ingens 

exesi  latere  in  montis,  quo  plurima  vento 
cogitur  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos, 
deprensis  olim  statio  tutissima  nautis," 

we  arrive  at  once  at  the  true  meaning  of  a  passage  which  like 
our  text  is  wholly  unintelligible  so  long  as  "  olim  "  is  under- 
stood to  mean  formerly.  The  cave  of  Proteus  opens  on  a  bay 
into  which  a  great  sea  rolls,  sc.  from  the  offing,  when  the  wind 
blows  direct  into  the  bay,  "  quo  plurima  vento  cogitur '. . .  unda," 
but  which  "olim,"  at  times  [other  times),  viz.,  when  the  wind  blows 
from  either  side  (the  bay  being  formed  by  mountainous  projec- 
tions on  either  side:  " exesi  latere  in  montis"),  makes  a  good 
roadstead  in  which  ships  may  shelter  from  the  violence  of  such 
winds.  Thus  in  the  passage  in  the  Greorgic  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent times  or  seasons  spoken  of,  in  one  of  which,  referred  to 
by  "oHm,"  the  bay  is,  and  in  the  other  of  which  the  bay  is  not 
a  safe  shelter  for  ships,  exactly  as  in  our  text  there  are  two 
times  or  seasons  spoken  of,  in  one  of  which  (referred  to  by 
olim)  the  rock  does,  and  in  the  other  of  which  the  rock  does  not 
afford  a  proper  goal  for  a  regatta. 

SiDEEA  (vs.  126),  not  the  stars,  but  the  sky,  the  heavens. 
See  Eem.  on  "sidera,"  5.  628. 

Pater  (vs.  130). — "It  is  difficult  to  give  the  force  of  patee, 
which,  doubtless,  is  intended  to  characterise  the  act,  like  '  dede- 
rat  heros,'  '  dea  fudit,'  '  dea  toUit.'  Perhaps  on  a  comparison 
of  w.  358,  424,  we  may  say  that  it  denotes  Aeneas'  acting  as 
the  president  and  patron  of  the  games,  directing  the  sports  of 
those  who  are  mostly  younger  than  himself.  In  vs.  521  it  indi- 
cates Acestes'  display  of  his  prowess  as  a  veteran,"  Conington. 
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Virgil  has  indeed  occasionally  thus  used  his  epithets  and  with 
the  happiest  effect ;  see  Eem.  on  "  deas  supereminet  omnes," 
1.  505.  At  other  times,  attempting  to  make  such  use  of  them, 
he  has  (to  our  conception  at  least)  been  equally  unfortunate, 
as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  "  dederat  heros ;"  far  oftener  the 
added  epithet  has  no  force  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
and  is  a  mere  title  of  ordinary  respect.  This  I  imagine  to  be 
the  case  on  the  present  occasion,  the  identical  term  being  con- 
tinued on  into  Christian  use,  and  existing  at  this  moment  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  where  it  signifies  no  more  than  that  respect 
which  is  due  generally  to  seniors  and  persons  of  learning,  merit, 
and  influence. 

Intentaque  bkachia  remis  intenti  expectant  signum 
(vv.  136-7). — Neither  withD.  Heinsius:  intentaque  bkachia: 
kemis  intenti,  expectant  signum,  nor  with  N.  Heinsius  :  in- 
tentaque brachia  REMIS  intenti  EXPECTANT  SIGNUM,  but  with 
theMedicean  MS.  and  editors  generally :  (Haupt,'Wagn.,  [Praest.], 
Eibb.) :  intentaque  brachia  remis  ;  intenti  expectant  sig- 
num, equivalent  to :  intenti  quoad  brachia,  ad  renios  ;  intenti 
quoad  mentem,  ad  signum.  The  picture  is  that  of  the  rowers, 
with  their  arms  stretched  to  their  oars,  waiting  in  intense  ex- 
pectation for  the  signal ;  or — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  corre- 
sponding English  term  exactly  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
our  author  has  used  the  Latin  ;  that  is  to  say,  first  in  a  physical 
and  then  in  a  moral  sense — the  picture  is  that  of  the  rowers  with 
their  arms  intent  on  their  oars  and  their  minds  intent  on  the  sig- 
nal, or  the  picture  is  that  of  the  rowers  with  their  arms  stretched 
to  their  oars  and  their  minds  on  the  stretch  for  the  signal. 

Intenta,  intenti. — Intentus,  applied  to  the  arms,  ex- 
presses that  state  of  the  muscle  which  is  neither  perfect  repose 
nor  full  action,  but  which,  intermediate  between  the  two,  may 
be  called  the  state  of  tension  or  stretching,  exactly  as  applied 
to  the  mind  it  expresses  that  similar  intermediate  state  between 
repose  and  action,  which  is  not  unfrequently  designated  by  the 
very  same  terms.  The  in  in  intenta  points  the  tension  or 
stretching  of  the  muscle  to  the  oars,  as  the  in  in  intenti  points 
the  tension'  or  stretching  of  the  mind  to  the  signal.     The  in- 
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tension  or  stretching  of  the  arms  to  the  oars  may  he  seeu  repre- 
sented in  a  sculpture  discovered  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  in 
1852,  and  sketched  in  Jal's  Flotte  de  Cesar  (Paris,  1861),  page 
229.  Exactly  similar  to  the  stretching  of  the  arms  to  the  oars 
is  the  stretching  of  the  arms  to  emhrace  a  loved  person  or  object, 
a  similar  intermediate  state  between  the  repose  or  total  inac- 
tivity of  the  arms  and  the  active  embrace,  as  Ovid,  Met.  10.  58 
(of  Orpheus  stretching  out  his  arms  to  embrace  Eurydice)  : 

"  irachiaque  intendens,  prendique  et  prendere  captans, 
nil  nisi  cedentes  infelix  arripit  auras." 

As  we  have  here  arms  intent,  i.e.,  applied  to,  so  in  the  same 
manner  we  say  eyes  intent,  i.  e.,  applied  to  (as  Aeii.  7.  251  : 
"  intentos  volvens  oculos;"  Prudent,  contra  Si/mm.  2.  99  : 

"  quippe  minornatura,  aciem  si  intendere  temptet 
aciius,  ac  penetrare  Dei  secreta  eupremi"), 

ears  intent,  faces  intent  (as  Aen.  2.  1 :  "  intentique  ora  tene- 
bant"). 

Immissis  iugis  (vv.  146,  7). — "  Immissis  is  here  joined  with 
lUGis  as  the  yoke  would  move  as  the  horses'  necks  moved,  while 
the  yoke  naturally  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  reins,"  Coning- 
ton.  I  think  not.  Iugis  is  taken  altogether  in  its  secondary 
sense  of  a  pair  or  pairs  of  horses  drawing  a  chariot.  It  is  the 
horses,  not  the  actual  yoking  or  harnessing,  which  are  put  to 
their  speed,  and  any  notion  at  all  of  the  literal  yoke  or  iugum 
only  confuses  and  spoils  what  is  clear,  graphic,  and  elegant. 

Pronique  in  verbera  pendent  (vs.  147) — "  In  verbera 
may  mean  either  as  Forbiger  thinks  '  ut  verbera  dent,'  or  lite- 
rally and  physically  over  the  blows  they  give,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  over  the  horses."  The  former  is,  as  I  think, 
certainly  the  meaning.  The  latter  is  a  bad  picture,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  no  parallel,  while  in  verbera  in  the  sense  of  "  ut 
VERBERA  dent "  is  a  structure  of  the  very  commonest,  and  af- 
fords at  the  same  time  a  perfectly  correct  picture. 

TUM  PLAUSU  FREMITUQUE  VIRUM  STUDIISQUE  EAVENTUM  (vSi 

148). — "Paventtjm  may  be  taken  either  with  virum  or  sepa- 
rately," Conington.  Not  with  virum,  but  separately.  First,  be- 
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cause  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  usual  raanner  first  to  generalize, 
only  afterwards  to  particularize  ;  and  secondly,  because  tlie 
rhythm  is  very  much  better,  a  pause  being  at  vieum;  and 
thirdly,  because  vikum  faventum  is  weaker  not  merely  than 
the  aggregate  of  the  two  expressions  virt;m  and  faventum, 
but  than  either  of  those  expressions  taken  singly. 

Pkimus  undis  (vs.  151).— Not  the  first,  front,  or  foremost 
waters,  h^t  first  on  the  waters,  first  awatj  from  the  starting  place 
and  out  on  the  waters. 

Locum  suPEKARE  priokem  (vs.  155). — "Locum  superare 
PRiOREM  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  notions,  overcoming  each 
other,  and  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  gaining  the  hetter  place," 
Conington.  There  is,  I  think,  no  mixture.  Overcoming  each 
other  and  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  better  place 
are  identical.  There  is  therefore  only  the  one  conquest,  viz., 
that  of  getting  the  better  place,  of  outstripping  his  competitor ; 
each  strives  to  conquer  this  place,  exactly  as  Mnestheus  exhorts 
his  men  to  conquer  not  to  he  last,  verse  196  : 

"  extremes  pudeat  rediisse  :  hoc  rincite,  cives." 

Nunc  una  ambae   iunctisuue  feruntur  frontibus,  et 

I.ONGA    SULCANT    VADA    SALSA    CARINA  (w.  157-8). — The  Simple 

idea,  stripped  of  its  ornament,  is  that  of  the  two  vessels  moving 
on,  abreast  in  front,  and  side  by  side  in  their  length ;  and  so,  no 
doubt,  it  would  have  been  expressed  by  an  inferior  poet ;  but 
Yirgil,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom (see  Eem.  on  vs.  73  of  this  book),  alters  the  latter  clause, 
and  instead  of  saying  with  bows  abreast  and  hulls  side  by  side,  says 
with  hows  abreast,  and  furrow  the  salt  waters  with  their  long  keels. 
Thus  used,  the  epithet  longa  is,  not  only  not  "  otiosum,"  as  it 
has  appeared  to  Peerlkamp,  Wagner,  and  Heyne  ("  est  longa 
prorsus  otiosa  vox  "),  but  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  orna- 
mental ;  first,  because  it  serves  to  place  before  the  mind  not  only 
the  length  of  the  vessels  (with  their  consequent  size  and  stateli- 
ness),  but  their  parallel  position  with  respect  to  their  length 
(which  latter  sense  appears  more  evidently  on  our  supply- 
ing UNA  from  the  preceding  clause,  as  suggested  by  Wagner) ; 
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and  secondly,  because  it  thus  prepares  for  tlie  succeeding  account 
(verse  186)  of  the  one  vessel  passing  the  other,  not  by  the  whole, 
but  only  by  part  of  its  length  : 

"  neo  tota  tamen  ille  prior  praeeunte  carina,"  &o. 

That  such  is  really  the  use  and  effect  of  the  epithet  longa  will 
readily  appear  on  suppressing  the  term  and  reading  the  passage 
without  it :  stjlcant  vada  salsa  cakina.  Compare  10.  197, 
where  the  same  term  is  applied  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel  with  the 
same  happy  effect ;  that  of  suggesting  the  idea  not  merely  of  a 
long  keel,  but  of  a  large  and  stately  vessel.  Compare  also  the 
similar  use,  by  another  faithful  observer  of  nature,  of  the  same 
"  epitheton  otiosum  "  (!),  Falconer,  Shipwreck,  c.  3  : 
"  the  long  keel  trembles  and  the  timbers  groan." 

Although  nautical  men  of  the  present  day  invariably  connect  the 
idea  of  speed  with  length  of  keel  {"  The  length  of  fast  ships 
must  be  great,  200  feet  of  keel  being  requisite  to  insure  with 
least  power  a  speed  of  18  miles  an  hour ;  300  feet  of  keel  to 
attain  23  miles  an  hour,"  etc. — see  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Scott 
Eussell  in  the  Royal  Institution,  June  2,  1848,  and  quoted  in 
the  Athenceum  of  June  24) — it  is  unnecessary  to  claim  a  know- 
ledge of  this  relation  for  Yirgil,  the  more  obvious  relation 
between  length  of  keel  and  size  and  stateliness  of  vessel  afford- 
ing a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  brought  against  him,  that 
in  applying  the  term  longa  to  a  vessel's  keel  he  was  guilty  of 
a  truism. 

Vessels  of  war  (of  course  the  largest,  finest,  and  most  stately 
vessels)  were  specially  and  technically  denominated  longae  by 
the  ancients ;  no  doubt  because  proportionally  longer  than  trans- 
ports, or  merchant  vessels.  Speaking  of  the  fleet  with  which 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Cornelius  Nepos  says  {Themist.  2.  5, 
where  see  Bremi's  annot.)  :  "  Huius  enim  classis  mille  et  du- 
eentarum  navium  longarum  fuit,  quam  duo  millia  onerariancm 
sequebantur."  So  also  the  same  author  in  Dion,  5.  3 :  "  Impe- 
rium  munitum  quingentis  longis  navibus  "  [i.  e.  ships  of  war']  ; 
and  Justin,  2.  4 :  "  Eo  igitur  profeotus  longis  novem  navibus, 
comitante  principum  Grraeoiae  iuventute,  inopinantes  aggredi- 
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trir."  And  Caesar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  U-  2^,  opposes  "  naves  longas" 
to  "  onerarias."  Compare  also  Epist.  Bruti  ad  Bithyn.  in  the 
Epist.  Mut.  Oraecan.  :  AkwXov  .  .  .  tTrt/zi^a  wpoq  Vfiaq  KaraaKtva- 
Zovra  fioi  vavQ  arpoyyuXae  n-EVTJjKOvra,  Kai  /ioicpac  StOKOffiae. 
Aescli.  Pm-s.  378  (Sohutz)  : 

Pherecr.  Fragm.  2.  4  {Comic.  Oraec.  Fragm.  a  Bailey,  Oambr. 
1811) : 

^affi  S'  avraiaiv  fioBeias  KvKiKas  uirirep  o\KaSas, 
oivtryayovs,  irepi<j>epeis,  Aorroi,  fie(ras,  yaffrpouSas. 

See  the  account  in  the  "  Times  "  (May,  1864)  of  the  "  cigar- 
ship  "  :  "It  is  so  at  variance  with  all  our  generally  received 
notions  of  nautical  beauty  of  form,  that  one  can  only  stare  at  it 
in  mute  surprise,  though  there  is  somethiag  about  its  long 
tapering  lines  so  suggestive  of  immense  speed,  that  one  feels 
rather  ashamed  such  a  simple  idea  should  never  have  occurred 
to  anyone  before," 


162-193. 


DEXTER UNDIS 


BextEr  (vs.  162).  —  To  the  right,  i.e.,  away  from  the  meta^ 
which  lay  on  the  left,  and  was  to  be  turned  in  that  direction 
(vs.  163:  LAEVAs  STRiNGAT  CAUTEs),  the  couTse  being  always 
towards  the  left,  i.  e.,  from  right  to  left,  as  in  the  chariot  race. 
Compare  Manil.  5.  82  : 

' '  yel  medium  turbae  dextros  nunc  ire  per  ortes 
fidentem  campo,  nunc  meta  currere  acuta  " 

[sometimes  keeping  out  from  the  goal  and  towards  the  right 
hand,  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  open  space  to  move  in 
rapidly  and  free  from  all  obstruction  and  danger,  and  sometimes 
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keeping  close  to  the  goal  on  tlie  left  and  turning  sharp  round  it, 
encountering  the  danger  of  collision  with  the  goal  itself  in  order 
to  have  the  shorter  way  to  go]. 

LiTTUs  AMA  (vs.  163). — Not  bme  the  shore,  hut  keep  close  to 
the  shore,  in  English  sailor  phrase  hag  the  land  (Fr.  nerrcr  la 
terre),  the  word  which  properly  signifies  an  affection  of  the 
mind  heing  used  according  to  a  natural  instinct  to  express  the 
act  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  affection,  just  as  the  cognate 
Greek  verb  ftXetv  is  so  often  used  in  the  sense  of  to  kiss,  as 
Matth.  26.  48  :  o»'  av  fiXriau),  auroe  iOTi.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Greek  verb  acnraZeaOai  and  the  English  verb  hug  itself 
afford  examples  of  the  operation  of  the  converse  and  no  less 
natural  instinct  or  principle  in  obedience  to  which  a  word  signi- 
fying an  action  of  the  body  is  used  to  express  the  mental  affec- 
tion whence  the  bodily  action  arises.  See  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1 
U-  26  (Hutch,  p.  27)  :  teXoc  Ss  kui  riv  £1\e  cttoXijv  tjjv  MjjSikjji/ 
iK^vvTa  Sovvai  Ttvi,  SijAok  oti  tovtov  fiaXiara  i\airaZiTO.  Shake- 
speare, Timon,  U-  6  : 

"  thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft, 
huff  their  diseased  perfumes.' ' 

Proram  pelagi  detorquet  ad  tjndas  (vs.  165),  Fr.  parte 
le  cap  au  large ;  prend  le  large. 

Clavumque  ad  littora  torquet  (vs.  177). — Turns  the  helm 
shoreward,  and  so  turns  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  and  therefore  the 
vessel's  course,  shoreward — the  exact  opposite  of  the  course  given 
to  the  vessel,  verse  165,  by  Menoetes,  who,  by  turning  the  helm 
seaward,  turned  the  prow,  and  with  the  prow  the  course  of  the 
vessel,  seaward.  Clavus  =  larre  de  gouvernail;  tiller,  handle 
of  the  helm ;  Kafia^  (as  Lucian,  in  Namgio,  6 :  Ytto  XtTrrri 
KUfiaKt  ra  rjjAtKaura  TrijSaXta  irepiaTOKpwv),  then  by  extension 
the  helm  itself.  It  is  in  this  last-mentioned  sense  the  word  is 
taken  in  our  text,  for  to  have  turned  the  tiller  towards  the  shore 
would  have  turned  the  vessel's  course  towards  the  sea,  i.  e.,  in  a 
direction  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  direction  required. 

At  media  socios  incedens  nave  per  ipsos  hortatur  mnes- 
THEUS  (vv.  188-9). — I.e.,  imlMng  along  the  agea,  or  agiavia. 
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See  Isod.  Orig.  19.  2  :  "  Agea  [legitur  quoque  agiavid]  viae  sunt 
vel  loca  in  navi,  per  quae  ad  remiges  hortator  aceedit ;  "  and 
compare  Val.  Flacc.  4.  647  : 

"  ipse  per  arma  volana  et  per  iuga  sumtna  carinae." 

Nunc,  nunc  insuegite  remis,  hectokei  socii  (vv.  189- 
190). — mot  m.eie\y  pull,  pull,  hM-t  rise  from  your  seats  and  pull; 
according  to  the  practice  of  rowers  when  making  a  great  exer- 
tion, especially  in  a  race,  to  raise  themselves  up  from  the 
benches  in  order  that  the  weight  of  their  bodies  returning  to 
their  places  may  be  added  to  the  force  with  which  they  pull  the 
oars.  This  is  the  picture  intended  to  be  presented  by  our  author. 
See  Eemm.  on  "  verberat  assurgens,"  10.  208,  and  "  intenta 
brachia  remis,"  5.  136  ;  and  compare  Sir  W.  Scott,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  2.  20 : 

"  row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  HigMands ! 
stretch  to  your  oars  for  the  evergreen  pine." 

Sequacibus  UNDis  (vs.  193). — "  Alio  fluctu  alium  trudente," 
Wagner  {Praestab.).  No,  not  one  wave  following  another,  but 
one  loave  after  another  following  you;  therefore  teazing,  pestering, 
troublesome ;  sticking  to  you,  as  we  say  in  English.  Compare 
Senec.  Sipp.  1085 : 

"  praeceps  in  ora  fusus  implicuit  cadens 
laqueo  tenaci  corpus  ;  et  quanto  magis 
pugnat,  seqitaces  hoc  magis  nodos  ligat." 

The  Latin  termination  ax,  like  its  Italian  derivative  accio, 
generally,  if  not  always,  denotes  badness,  something  disagree- 
able, something  not  to  be  praised  or  admired.  See  Eemm.  on 
"sternacis  equi,"  12.  364;  "fugax,"  11.  713  ;  also  on  "auden- 
tior,"  6.  95.  This  meaning  accompanies  sequas  into  the 
Italian,  as  Metast.  Issipile,  2.  1 : 

"  voi,  solitarj  orrori, 
da'  seguaci  riniorsi 
dif eudete  il  mio  cor.' ' 
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* 

EXTREMOS  PDBEAT  REDIISSE  HOC  VINOITE  CIVES 
ET  PEOHIBETE  NEFAS 


"  Das  wendet,  o  burger,  wendet  das  grauel  durch  sieg," 
J.  H.  Voss.  "  lungendum  hoc  nefas,"  Wagner  (1832).  "  Hoc 
detestabile  dedecus  effugite nitendo,"  Id.  (1845  and  1849).  "In 
hoc  cernatur  victoria  vestra,  ut  ne  extremi  redeamus,  quod  est 
ingentis  dedecoris,"  Id.  (1861).  "Hoc  nefas  vincite  et  pro- 
hibete,"  TMel.  "  Hanc  ignominiam,  hoc  opprobrium,  sciz. 
EXTREMOS  REDIISSE,  nitendo  effugite,"  Forb.  (ed.  4).  To  which 
construction  of  the  passage  I  object — First,  that  no  example  has 
yet  been  adduced  of  the  conjunction  of  the  verb  vincere  with 
the  object  nefas.  Secondly,  that  the  only  known  meanings  of 
vincere  being  to  conquer,  to  exceed,  to  achieve,  and  to  prove,  the 
meaning  of  vincite  nefas,  if  such  expression  were  possible, 
must  be  either  conquer  the  sin,  or  exceed  the  sin,  or  achieve  the  sin, 
or  prove  the  sin,  not  one  of  which  meanings  affords  any  sense  in 
the  context  in  which  the  words  here  stand.  And  thirdly,  that 
it  is  little  probable  that  the  poet  who  has  but  just  now,  viz.  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  won  our  admiration  by  the  strength, 
brevity,  and  clearness  of  the  expressions  in  which  a  highly  excited 
Dido  gives  vent  to  her  passion,  should  here  so  soon  afterwards, 
viz.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
scarcely  less  excited  Mnestheus  a  sentence  consisting  of  two 
clauses  so  implicated  together  as  to  be,  both  of  them,  absolutely 
unintelligible  untU  the  last  word  of  the  second  of  them  has  been 
uttered.  For  these  reasons  I  reject  the  construction  hoc  nefas 
VINCITE  ET  PROHiBETE,  and  adopt  the  alternative  constraction 
hoc  VINCITE  ET  NEFAS  PEOHIBETE ;  the  HOC  VINCITE  of  this  con- 
struction having  its  parallel  no  less  in  the  "  primum  hoc  vincat, 
servasse  parentem"  of  Silius,  4.  429,  than  in  the  "nee  vincet 
ratio  hoc"  of  Horace,  8at.  1.  3.  115 ;  and  the  prohibete  nefas 
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of  this  construction  having  its  parallel  no  less  in  the  "  nefas 
averte"  of  Silius,  3.  126  : 

"  sed  tu  bellorum,  genitor,  miserere,  nefasqne 
averte" 

(where,  moreover,  the  "nefas  averte"  is  intimately  connected 
with  and  depends  on  the  preceding  "  genitor,  miserere,"  exactly 
as  the  PKOHIBETE  NEFAS  of  our  text  is  intimately  connected  with 
and  depends  on  the  hoc  vincite,  gives),  than  in  the  "  compres- 
sit  nefas  "  of  Corippus,  Johann.  6.  856  : 

"  distulit  ille  tamen  alterua  parte  furentes, 
compressitqne  nefas,  et  pactum  gentibus  auxit 
arte  nova" 

(where  also  the  "  compressit  nefas  "  is  intimately  connected  with 
and  depends  on  the  "  distulit  ille  furentes,"  exactly  as  the  pko- 
HiBBTE  NEFAS  of  our  tcxt  is  intimately  connected  with  and 
depends  on  the  hoc  vincite,  cives)  . 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  hoc  vincite  thus  separated 
from  NEFAS  ?  If  we  ask  the  commentators  who  adopt  this  con- 
struction of  the  passage,  they  reply  :  "  Let  this  triumph  be 
yours  not  to  have  been  last,"  Conington  in  his  edition  of  Virgil ; 
while  in  his  translation  he  has : 

"  not  to  be  last,  make  that  your  aim, 
and  triumph  by  averting  shame." 

"  Servius  :  '  loco  victoriae  sit,  ultimos  non  redire.'  Recte  puto. 
Et  sic  accepit  Silius,  4.  42,  ubi  lupiter  ad  Martem  loquitur  : 

'  te  duce  primitias  pugnae,  te  magna  magistro 
audeat,  et  primum  fioc  vineat,  servasse  parentem : ' 

'  haec  prima  Scipionis  sit  victoria,  ut  patrem  servet.'  Nefas 
non  necessario  pronomen  requirit.  Prohibete  ne  aliquid  acce- 
dat,  quod  nefas  sit,  nobisque  dedecori  vertatur.  Dubitari  for- 
tasse  potest  an  vincere  nefas  hao  sententia  Latinum  sit.  Significat 
enim  mains  committere  nefas"  Peerlkamp,  not  only  misunder- 
standing both  Servius  and  Silius,  but  uncertain  and  at  variance 
with  himself  ;  and  neither  of  the  two  commentators,  as  it  would 
seem,  at  all  conscious  how  little  adroit  it  had  been  in  Virgil  to 
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put  into  the  mouth  of  Mnestheus  an  exhortation  to  strive  for 
victory,  so  close  upon  a  disclaimer  of  all  hope  or  thought  of 
victory,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  the  one  should  not  jostle  the 
other.  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  however,  Virgil  is  guilty  of  no 
such  incongruity,  and  his  hoc  vincite  not  only  does  not  mean 
"  haec  sit  victoria  vestra  "  or  let  this  be  your  triumph,  but  does 
mean  something  essentially  different — a  something  which  has 
hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  entirely  escaped  the  commentators. 
To  find  out  what  this  something  is,  let  us  take  a  route  different 
from  that  which  the  commentators  have  taken,  and  first  inform 
ourselves  what  is  the  hoc  which  Mnestheus  calls  upon  his  com- 
rades "  vincere."  We  are  told  it  is  "  non  ultimos  redire  "  ("  In 
hoc  cernatur  victoria  vestra,  ut  ne  extremi  redeamus,"  Wagner 
(1861)  ;  "Let  this  triumph  be  yours,  not  to  have  been  last," 
Conington),  and  herein  consists  the  primarj^  the  fundamental 
error  of  the  commentators— Mnestheus's  immediately  preceding 
words  [it  is  only  to  immediately  preceding  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing words  hoc  ever  refers  ;  compare  in  the  preceding  verse  : 

SUFERENT   QUIBUS   HOC,    NEPTUNE,    DEDISTI,  whcrO   HOC   is    SUpC- 

rare;  and  Hor.  Sat.  1.  3.  115  : 

"  nee  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantumdem  ut  peccet  idemque," 
where  "  hoc  "  is  "  tantumdem  ut  peccet  idemque  "J  concerning 
not  not  returning  last,  but  returning  last,  extremos  rediisse. 
ExTREMOs  PTJDEAT  REDIISSE,  says  Muesthcus,  and  then  immedi- 
ately adds  HOC  VINCITE,  i.  e.,  vincite  extremos  rediisse,  excel, 
surpass,  exceed  returning  last,  i.  e.,  do  letter  than  return  last.   Not 
one  word  of  victory,  or  triumph  ;  nothing  but  a  passionate  ex- 
hortation to  do  better  than  return  last.    "  Be  ashamed,"  he  says, 
"  of  returning  last ;  do  better  than  that,  be  not  guilty  of  that 
NEEAs,  that  sin."     For  vincere  in  this  sense  of  to  exceed,  sur- 
pass, excel,  do  better  than,  compare  Ovid,  Met.  U-  178  : 
.     .    "  non  illud  opus  tenuissima  «>««««)!< 
stamina,  non  summo  quae  pendet  aranea  tigno." 

Cic.  Famil.  lU-  k  ■'  "Sallustius  officio  nncet  omnes  spes."     Hor. 
Upod.  11.3U: 

' '  nunc  gloriantis  quamlitet  mulierculam 
vincere  mollitia  amor  Lycisci  me  tenet. ' ' 
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Yal.  Flacc.  1.  404  : 

.     .     "  at  prora  splendet  tua  cuspis  ab  alta, 
Aeacide  ;  tantum  haec  aliis  excelsior  hastis, 
quantum  Peliacas  in  vertice  vicerat  omos." 

Senec.  Thyefif.  65£  : 

"  sed  taxus  et  eupressus,  et  nigra  ilice 
obscura  nutat  silva,  quam  supra  eminens 
despectat  alte  quercus,  et  vincit  nemus." 

To  -whicli  examples  if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  not  at  all  because  my 
argument  requires  such  assistance,  but  solely  because  tbe  same 
mistake  has  been  made  respecting  the  passage  affording  the 
example  as  has  been  made  respecting  our  text  itself  ;  namely,  the 
vineereof  the  passage,  while  really  used  in  the  sense  of  exceed- 
ing, excelling,  surpassing,  doing  better  than,  is  assumed  to  mean 
conquering,  triumphing.  The  passage  in  Silius,  4.  428,  where 
Jupiter  looking  down  from  heaven  and  seeing  young  Africanus 
hastening  to  the  rescue  of  his  father,  pressed  on  all  sides  round 
by  the  enemy,  is  so  pleased  with  the  heroism  of  the  youth  as  not 
merely  to  send  Mars  to  his  assistance,  but  in  these  words  place 
him  from  that  moment  forward  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of 
Mars : 

"  te  duce  primitias  puguae,  te  magna  magistro 
audeat,  et  primum  hoc  vineat,  servasse  parentem," 

meaning,  not  with  the  commentators :  "  Haec  prima  Scipionis 
sit  victoria,  utpatrem  servet "  (Peerlkamp)  [for  (a)  to  bear  such 
meaning  the  words  should  be  not  "  primum  hoc"  but  hoc  pri- 
mum, not  "servasse"  but  servare;  and  (b)  Mars  himself 
plainly  refers  to  these  words  of  Jupiter,  to  greater  deeds  than 
even  the  saying  a  father's  life,  when  he  says,  verse  476  :  "  adhuc 
maiora  supersunt"],  but  meaning:  "efficiat  aliquid  etiam 
mains  quam  hoc,  viz.,  quam  servasse  parentem,"  the  "  aliquid 
etiam  mains  "  being  the  "  excidium  Oarthaginis,"  exploit  para- 
mount in  reserve  for  the  young  hero,  and  foretold  to  him  in  the 
most  explicit  terms  by  Mars  himself  in  his  parting  words  just 
before  he  leaves  for  heaven,  4.  472  : 
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"  turn  oelso  e  ciutu  Mayors  '  Cnrthaginis  arccs 
exseindes, '  inquit,  '  Tyriosque  ad  f oedera  coges  ; 
nulla  tamen  longo  tanta  exorietur  in  aevo 
lux  tibi,  care  puer,  et  adhuc  maiora  supersunt, 
sed  neqiieunt  meliora  dari.'     Turn  nuHla  Mayors 
aetheraque,  emenso  terras  iam  sole,  capessit." 

If  this  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  the  true  construction  and  meaning 
of  the  passage,  we  have  not  only  Mnestheus's  i-ioc  yiN<;ite, 
GIVES,  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  Mnestheus's 

NON  IAM  PRIMA  PETO  MNESTHEUS,  NEQUE  VINCERE  OERTO, 
aUANQUAM  O  !    SED  SUPEREUT  QUIEU8  HOC,  NEPTUNE,  DEDISTI, 

but  Mnestheus  himself  scarcely  less  rapid  than  Dido — ^his  hoc 
viNciTE,  civES,  ET  PKOHiBETE  NEFAS  Scarcely  less  brief  and  im- 
passioned than  her 

..."  ite, 
ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impeDite  renios," 

the  first  half  of  Mnestheus's  sentence  complete  in  three  words, 
the  second  in  as  few,  and  Mnestheus's  rowers  as  well  as  Virgil's 
readers  relieved  from  all  necessity  of  waiting  for  gives  and  et 
and  prohibete  and  nefas  in  order  to  understand  hoc  vincite. 
It  will  be  said  no  doubt  that  this  is  to  attribute  to  Mnestheus 
the  use  of  one  and  the  same  word  in  different  senses  in  two 
immediately  adjoining  sentences,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is, 
and  shall  only  observe  in  reply,  first,  that  if  we  deny  this  liberty 
to  Mnestheus,  and  insist  on  keeping  our  "  bonus  Virgilius " 
always  to  his  trumps,  we  shall  be  in  imminent  danger  when  we 
come  to  12.  684,  if  we  ever  come  so  far,  of  imagining  that  the 
picture  there  set  before  us  is  that  of  a  mountain  so  desperately 
wicked  as  to  break  off  and  tumble  down  from  its  own  top : 

"  ac  veluti  mantis  saxum  de  vertice  praeceps 
cum  ruit,  avulsum  vento,  sen  turbidus  imber 
proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas ; 
f  ertur  in  abruptum  magno  mons  improbus  aotu, 
exsultatque  solo,  silvas,  armenta,  virosque 
involvens  secum  ; ' ' 

and  secondly,  that  if  there  be  one  word  in  the  Latin  language 
used  more  frequently  than  another  in  two  different  senses,  and 
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that,  not  merely  in  the  same  passage,  but  in  the  same  sentence 
and  same  breath,  it  is  this  very  vine  ere.  The  following  is  one 
example  out  of  a  thousand,  Justin.  12.  1 :  "  Agis  rex,  cum  suos 
terga  dantes  videret,  dimissis  satellitibus,  ut  Alexandre  felicitate 
non  virtute  inferior  videretur,  tantam  stragem  hostium  edidit, 
ut  agmina  interdum  fugaret.  Ad  postremum,  etsi  a  multitudine 
victus,  gloria  tamen  omnes  vicit,"  where,  although  the  second 
vincere  has  even  more  the  appearance  of  being  iised  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  first  than  the  second  vincere  ofMnestheus 
has,  few  will  be  found  hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  it  is 
actually  so  used,  and  not  rather  in  the  cognate  sense  of  exceed- 
ing, excelling,  surpassing. 

Nefas. — "  Modo  opprobrium,  [quod]  est  viro  forti,  in  quo- 
cunque  certamine  perdere,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "Nefas, 
magna  oum  vi  pro  opproUo  ut  et  Servius  notavit,"  Heyne.  "  In 
hoc  cernatur  victoria  vestra,  ut  ne  extremi  redeamus,  quod  est 
ingentis  dedecoris,"  Wagner.  "  Hanc  ignominiam,  hoc  oppro- 
brium, sciz.  EXTEEMOS  EEDiissE,  nitcndo  effugite,"  Forbiger 
(ed.  4).  "A  disgrace  not  to  be  named,"  Oonington  ;  and  in  his 
translation  the  same  commentator  : 

"  not  to  be  last,  make  that  your  aim, 
and  triumph  by  ayerting  shame." 

As  if  there  were  any  instance  known  of  nefas  signifying  either 
"  disgrace  "  or  "  shame,"  "  Ignominia  "  or  "  opprobrium ; "  or 
as  if  any  one  of  these  commentators  themselves,  on  the  question 
being  put  to  him  without  reference  to  Virgil,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  nefas,  would  not  have  answered  unhesitatingly:  sin,  offence 
against  heaven.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  peohibete 
NEFAS  interpreted  to  mean  bar  the  shame,  and  prohibete  nefas 
interpreted  to  mean  bar  the  sin,  as  there  is  between  to  commit 
murder,  it  were  a  shame,  and  to  commit  murder,  it  ivere  a  sin;  or  as 
there  is  between  offend  not  against  public  opinion,  and  offend  not 
against  heaven.  It  seems  almost  as  if  commentators  were  in 
tacit  league  to  emasculate  YirgU. 
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198-211. 

PROCUMBUNT AGMINE 


Procumbunt   (vs.    198). — See   Eem.    on   "  intentaque  brachia 
remis,"  verse  136. 

Puppis  (vs.  198). — Not,  with  Jal  {Virg.  Naut.  pp.  315  and 
403),  the  poop,  par  excellence,hut  (by  synecdoche)  the  whole  vessel, 
first,  because  there  is  no  reason  either  why  the  poop  should 
tremble  especially,  or  why  the  whole  vessel  should  not  tremble  ; 
secondly,  because  this  meaning,  viz.,  the  tvfwle  vessel,  is  most  com- 
monly the  meaning  of  puppis  as  used  by  our  author  ;  thirdly, 
because  the  immediately  following  words,  subtrahiturque  so- 
lum, show  that  not  a  part  of  the  vessel,  but  the  whole  vessel,  is 
spoken  of,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  vessel,  but  the 
whole  vessel,  which  would  seem  at  each  stroke  of  the  oars  to 
have  the  ground  taken  from  under  it,  i.  e.,  to  be  raised  out  of 
the  water ;  and  fourthly,  because  such  is  necessarily  the  meaning 
of  the  term  where  it  is  joined  with  the  exactly  similar  epithet, 
viz.,  aerata,  by  Ovid,  Met.  8.  102  : 

.     .     .    ' '  classis  retinacula  solvi 
iussit ;  et  aeratas  impelli  remige  puppes." 

Aerea  (vs.  198). — Neither,  with  Servius,  "fortis  .  .  .  nam 
PUPPIS  AEREA  non  est  sed  prora,"  nor  with  Jal  (p.  403),  "reten- 
tissante  comme  I'airain,"  but  simply  and  literally  bronze,  i.  e., 
having  bronze  rostra.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  8.  102,  quoted 
above. 

Subtrahiturque  solum  (vs.  199). — "  Subtrahitur,  suloo 
facto,"  Heyne,  Thiel,  Forbiger.  "  Sulco  facto  dehiscit  mare," 
Wagner  (1861).  Not  the  meaning ;  nor,  as  I  believe,  has  any 
commentator  had  even  an  inkling  of  the  meaning.  The  speed 
of  a  row-boat  is  ceteris  paribus  in  proportion  to  the  force  im- 
pressed on  the  water  by  the  blade  of  the  oar,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  boat  is  going,  which  force  again 
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is  ceteris  paribus  in  proportion  to  the  force  applied  by  the  rower 
to  the  oar's  other  end  or  handle.      Let  us  take  our  simplest  no- 
tion of  rowing,  viz.,  that  of  rowing  in  such  manner  that  each 
successive  stroke  is  made  only  after  the  preceding  stroke  has 
ceased  to  operate.     In  this  mode  of  rowing  there  is  no  loss  of 
rowing  force — the  water  receives  at  every  stroke  the  whole  force 
hoth  of  oar  and  rower — but  there  is  loss  of  time,  the  rower 
remaining  idle  as  long  as  the  effect  of  each  last  inflicted  stroke 
continues.     This  loss  of  time  (and  therefore  of  velocity)  is  only 
to  be  avoided  by  a  repetition  of  the  stroke  while  the  boat  is  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  former  stroke,  i.  e.,  while  the  boat  is 
still  in  motion.     But  while  the  boat  is  still  in  motion  the  oar, 
too,  is  in  motion,  carried  forward  by  the  boat  in  the  point-blank 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  its  blade  must  take  in  order  to 
strike  the  wa,ter.     There  is  therefore  in  this,  the  usual  mode  of 
rowing,  a  loss  of  rowing  force,  a  loss  which  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increasing  velocity  of  the  boat,  and  which  we  can 
imagine  to  increase  iintil  the  blade  of  the  oar  is  carried  forward 
or  away  from  the  water,  at  the  same  instant  in  which  it  touches 
and  even  before  it  touches  it.     In  such  case  the  sensation  com- 
municated to  the  rower  is  not  that  of  being  carried,  himself  and 
his  oar,  forward  and  onward  from  the  water,  but  that  of  the 
water  having  been  drawn  away  backwards'  from  his  oar,  and  it 
is  this  sensation  which  our  author  has  described  in  the  words 
suBTKAHiTUR  SOLUM.     To   Say  that  the  ground  is  subtracted 
from  the  oars  (or  rowers)  is  therefore  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  boat  is  going  at  the  greatest  speed  at  which  it  is  possible  for 
oars  to  make  it  go.     The  oars  can  no  longer  catch  the  solum  or 
water,  are  carried  away  from  it  by  the  already  acquired  impetus 
before  they  can  strike  it,  and  further  rowing  becomes  impossible 
until  the  already  acquired  impetus  slackens  of  itself,  so  as  no 
longer  to  carry  away  the  oars  and  make  the  attempt  to  strike 
useless.     In  other  words,  solum  denotes  the  sea,  regarded  as  the 
ground  or  basis  on  which  the  boat  by  means  of  its  feet  or  foot- 
soles    {i.  e.,   its    oars)    is  running    (see    verse  235 :    "  quorum 
aequora  curro  ")  ;  and  this  ground  or  basis  is  withdrawn  (suBr 
trahitur)  from  under  the  feet  or  footsoles  («.  e.,  the  oars)  of  the 
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boat ;  that  is  to  say,  the  boat  runs  so  fast  that  its  feet  or  foot- 
soles  (its  oars)  have  no  longer  a  solum  or  iioint  cPappui  in  the 
water.     Compare  Ovid,  Ibis,  1^23  : 


'  utc^ue  per  altemos  unda  labente  reoursus 
mUrahitur  presso  mollis  axevm,  pedi  " 


[the  soft  sand  is  withdrawn  from  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  i.  e., 
affords  no  point  d'appui  to  the  foot].  This  sifbtrahitur  solum, 
this  impetus  of  Mnestheus's  boat  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  rowers  to  get  a  stroke  at  the  water,  or  that  if  they  do  get  a 
stroke  at  it  they  are  already  going  too  fast  for  the  stroke  to  be 
of  any  use,  is  exactly  the  "  oeleres  nee  tingueret  aequore  plan- 
tas  "  and  the  "  nee  teneras  cursu  laesisset  aristas  "  of  Camilla, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  former  is  as  much  less  of  an 
hyperbole  (as  much  more  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things 
than  the  latter)  as  it  is  easier  to  conceive  a  rowed  boat  moving 
with  such  acquired  impetus  that  the  rowers  can  no  longer  get  a 
stroke  at  the  water,  or  that  if  they  do  get  a  stroke  at  it  they  are 
already  going  too  fast  for  the  stroke  to  be  effectual,  than  it  is  to 
conceive  a  woman  running  with  such  speed  over  the  surface  of 
the  sea  as  not  to  wet  her  feet,  or  over  the  ears  of  standing  corn 
as  not  to  damage  them.  Ovid's  picture,  Ep.  6.  65  (Ariadne  to 
Theseus) : 

"  ultimua  e  sooiis  sacram  consoendis  in  Argo. 
iUa  volat :  ventus  coneava  vela  tenet, 
caerula  propulsae  subdueitur  unda  carinae," 

being  that  of  a  sailing,  not  a  rowing  vessel,  has  no  subtraction  of 
the  solum,  only  the  more  gradual,  less  forcible  subduction  of  the 
"  caerula  unda  "  which  the  ship  sails  away  from  and  leaves 
behind. 

SuBTRAHiTUR  SOLUM  is  the  acmc,  climax,  or  greatest  effect  of 
the  "  certamen  summum  "  with  which  the  sailors  procumbunt, 
lean  forward  from  their  seats,  in  the  direction  of  the  stern,  so  as 
to  throw  the  end  of  the  oars  in  their  hands  as  far  as  they  can  in 
that  direction,  and  by  so  doing  bring  the  blades  of  the  oars  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  towards  the  bow,  in 
order,  by  suddenly  and  forcibly  throwing  back  their  bodies,  and 
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pulling  the  end  of  the  oar  in  their  hands  with  their  whole 
strength  and  weight,  to  cause  the  other  end  or  blade  of  the  oar 
to  strike  the  solum  with  as  vast  an  "  ictus  "  as  possible.  The 
success  of  their  exertions  is  so  great,  so  "  vast  "  are  their  "  ic- 
tuses," that  each  one  of  them  makes  the  aerea  puppis  tremble. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  their  "  ictuses  "  not  only  make  the  aekea 
PUPPIS  tremble,  but  make  the  vessel  move  so'fast  that  even  the 
SOLUM  suBTEAHiTUR  (Fr.  SB  ddrobc)  from  the  strokes,  and  more 
strokes  become  not  only  useless  but  impossible,  and  the  vessel  is 
carried  on  down  the  sloping  sea  (pkona  petit  maria  et  pelago 
DECURRiT  APERTo)  by  its  already  acquired  impetus  alone — illam 
PERT  IMPETUS  IPSE  voLANTEM.  Compare  Pope,  Windsoi'  Forest, 
155 : 

' '  see  the  bold  youth  strain  up  the  threatening  steep, 
rush  through  the  thickets,  down  the  valleys  sweep, 
hang  o'er  their  coursers'  heads  with  eager  speed, 
and  earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  steed." 

Thomson,  Autumn : 

"  him  [the  fox],  from  his  craggy  winding  haunts  unearthed, 
let  all  the  thunder  of  the  ohace  pursue. 
Throw  the  broad  ditch  behind  you  ;  o'er  the  hedge 
high  bound  resistless." 

Illisaque  prora  pependit  (vs.  206). — The  identical  nauti- 
cal term  is  used  at  the  present  day.  See  letter  from  Capt.  Paton, 
of  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Yates,  secretary  to  the 
Great  Ship  Company,  dated  New  York,  August  29,  1862,  and 
inserted  in  the  "  Times  "  newspaper,  Sept.  12,  1862  :  "  It  is  my 
duty  also  to  inform  you  of  the  ship  [the  "  Great  Eastern"  ]  hav- 
ing touched  a  sunken  rock  off  Montauk  Point,  which  is  not  laid 
down  in  the  charts.  .  .  .  The  ship  did  not  hang  on  the  ground  a 
moment.  We  felt  her  touch  slightly  once  or  twice,  when  she 
careened  over  a  little." 

MoRANTUR  (vs.  207).—"  Scrvius,  '  retro  agunt ' ;  est  igitur 
verbum  nauticum ;  et  quo  id  efficiant,  sudes  coNTOsque  expe- 
DiuNT,"  Wagner  {Praest.),  a  most  imwarrantable  conclusion 
from  the  words  of  Servius,  not  to  say  that  Servius  himself  is  so 
often  a  most  fallacious  guide.    Further  still,  morantur,  if  it 
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had  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Servius,  shoidd  have  come 
after,Jnot  before,  the  next  two  lines,  inasmuch  as  the  pushing 
back  of  the  vessel  must  have  been  consequent  on,  not  anterior  to, 
the  providing  of  instruments  wherewith  to  push,  a  difficulty  not 
to  be  got  over  by  a  vcrnpov  wportpov,  the  second  limb  of  the 
sentence  being  too  long  for  such  transposition  of  thought. 
MoKANTTJK  is  therefore  to  be  understood  simply  to  mean  remain 
behind  (viz.,  in  the  spot  where  the  accident  happened)  while 
their  competitors  push  on.  The  term  is  thus  nearly  equivalent 
to  relinquuntur,  but  not  quite  equivalent,  because,  firstly, 
relinquuntur  would  mean  left  entirely/  behind  (see  Kem.  on 
"  ambiguumque  relinquat,"  verse  326) ;  whereas  morantdk 
means  only  temporarily  left  behind,  delayed,  but  not  without 
hopes  of  proceeding  again  immediately  (with  which  hope,  and 
not  yet  giving  up  the  contest,  fereatas  sudes  et  acuta  cuspide 

CONTOS    EXPEDIUNT,    FEACTOSQUE    LEGTJNT    IN    GUKGITE    KEMOS)  ; 

and  secondly,  clamore  relinquuntur  would  mean  left  behind 
with  shouts  of  those  leaving  them  behind  (see  "  colles  clamore  re- 
Hnqui,"  8.  216,  and  Rem.),  while  clamore  morantur  is  left 
behind,  they  themselves  shouting,  viz.,  because  left  behind.  Mo- 
rantur is  thus  used  in  no  extraordinary,  techinal,  or  nautical 
(and  wholly  unproved  and  unsupported)  sense,  but  in  its  ordi- 
nary and  legitimate  sense  of  delay,  linger,  loiter,  lose  time,  the 
very  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  only  twenty-three  lines  pre- 
viously to  another  of  the  competing  vessels,  viz.,  that  of  Gyas — 
"  Gyan  superare  morantem "  [Gyas  not  "  retro  agentem,"  but 
Gyas  delaying,  losing  ground,  and  temporarily  left  behind  by 
Cloanthus].  Morantur  is  thus  the  exact  equivalent  of  mora 
fit,  there  is  a  stop  (compare  Ovid,  Fast.  U-  SI^9 :  "  mora  fit,  si 
cetera  quaeram  "  [there  is  a  stop,  we  sha'nt  get  on,  we  shall 
lose  time]);  and  clamore  morantur  equivalent  to  mora  fit 
clamore,  there  is  a  stop  accompanied  with  shouting.  Compare 
Ovid,  Met.  15.  667  (of  the  Epidaurian  serpent)  : 

.     .     .    ' '  quaque  ipse  morari 
sede  velit,  signis  caelestibus  indicet,  orant," 

where   a   much   longer   stop   or  stay  than   that   of   the   ship 
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on  the  rook  is  meant — nay,  even  a  residence  for  some  length,  of 
time. 

Clamore  (vs.  207). —  Shouting,  not  on  account  of  the  dan- 
ger of  being  drowned,  for  there  was  none,  and  they  were  not 
alarmed ;  but  on  account  of  the  danger  they  were  in  of  losing 
the  race. 

Agmtne  remoeum  celeri  (vs.  211). — A  question  has  been 
raised  here  whether  agmine  is  to  be  understood  of  the  number 
of  oars,  the  ordo  remorum  ("  totis  remis,"  Heyne.  "  Possibly, 
however,  'agmen'  may  be  =  ordo,  as  in  Stat.  Theb.  5.  509, 
where  '  tema  agmina  adunci  dentis  '  seems  to  mean  three  rows 
of  teeth,"  Oonington),  or  of  the  march  or  forward  motion  of  the 
oars,  "  CELERI  REMORUM  agitatu,"  Foreell.,  Conington,  Wagner 
{Praest.),  who  compare  2.  782  :  "  leni  fluit  agmine  Thybris." 
1  do  not  at  all  doubt  but  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
march  or  motion  forward  of  the  oars,  first,  on  account  of  the 
adjunct  celeri  ;  and  secondly,  because  petere  prona  maria 
cursu  remorum  is  a  better  sense,  affords  a  livelier  picture  than 
petere  prona  maria  ordine  remorum. 


212. 

PRONA  PETIT  MARIA  ET  PELAGO  DECURRIT  APEETO 

"  Prona  maria,  ad  littus  tendentia,  navis  igitur  cursum  suo  adiu- 
vantia,"  Wagner  (1861).  Not  the  meaning;  or  at  best  a  very 
lame  and  imperfect  expression  of  it.  Pronus,  always  and  in- 
variably, sloping  downwards  and  forwards,  is,  by  implication,  in 
the  case  of  a  liquid,  running,  flowing  downwards  and  forwards,  as 
8.  548 : 

.    ' '  pars  cetera  prona 
fertur  aqita  segnisque  secundo  defluit  amni." 

Georg.  1.  201  : 

"  non  aliter  quam  qui  adverse  vix  flumine  lemtum 
remigiis  subigit,  si  braohia  forte  remisit, 
atque  ilium  in  praeceps i)ro«o  rapit  alveus  amni." 
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Ovid,  Seroid.  18.  121  (Leander  to  Hero)  : 

"  hoc  quoq^ue  si  credas ;  ad  te  yia. prona,viA»t\\r  ; 
a  te  cum  redeo,  clivus  inertis  aquae." 

Id.  Fast.  5.  Ji.98  : 

"etpronmn  saturae  lac  bibit  agnus  ovis." 

Auson.  Mosell.  27  (of  the  Moselle) : 

"  naviger  ut  pelagus ;  devexaa  pronus  in  undaa, 
ut  fluvius  ;  vitreoque  laous  imitate  prof  undo." 

Prudent.  Ferist.  7.  56: 

"  '  lesu  ounctipotens,'  ait, 
haudquaquam  tibi  gloria  ■ 
haec  est  insolita  aut  uora, 
calcare  fremitum  maris, 
prdna  et^umina  siatere." 

—in  all  which  cases  a  downward  and  forward  inclination,  and, 
consequently,  the  cases  being  all  of  liquids,  a  stream  or  current 
flowing  downwards,  is  meant.  Nay,  so  inseparable  from  pro- 
nus is  the  notion  of  downwards  and  forwards,  that  a  river 
flowing  preternaturaUy  upwards  towards  its  source  is  said  not 
to  flow  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  pronus,  i.  e.,  not  to  flow 
in  the  direction  of  its  slope,  Lucan,  6.  473  :  "  amnisque  cucurrit 
non  qaa,  pronus  erat."  The  sea  on  which  Mnestheus'  is  sailing  is 
therefore  not  merely  going  or  tending  ("  tendentia  ")  towards  th« 
shore,  it  is  going  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  shore. 
This  downward  and  forward  inclination,  so  essential  to  the  pic- 
ture, so  essential  to  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  ease, 
smoothness,  and  celerity  of  motion  of  the  vessel,  is  dwelt  upon 
with  emphasis.  Expressed  first  in  prona,  it  is  repeated  in  de- 
CURRIT,  and  then  illustrated  by  the  smooth  saOing  downward 
flight  of  the  dove,  with  outspread,  unmoved  wings,  from  its  nest 
in  the  rock  to  the  field.  The  course  outwards  to  the  goal  has 
been  all  up-sea  work.  The  goal  turned,  the  return  to  port  is 
all  down-sea,  as  smooth,  rapid,  and  easy  as  the  outward  course 
was  slow  and  difiicult.     Every  word  expresses  smoothness  and 
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easiness :    prona   petit   maeia — pelago   decurkit   aperto — 

QUALIS  COLUMBA  FERTUE   IN   ARVA   VOLANS AERB  LAPSA  QUIETO 

EADIT    ITER    LIQUIDUM — CELERES     NEQTJE    COMMOVET    ALAS 

FUGA    SECAT    ULTIMA    PRISTIS     AEQUORA ILLAM    FERT    IMPETUS 

IPSE  voLANTEM.     Oompaxe  Stat.  8ih.  3.  2.  S9  : 

"  pars  demittat  aquis  curvae  moderamina  puppis  ; 
sint  qiiibus  exploret  rupea  grayis  arte  molybdis, 
quaeque  secuturam  religent  post  terga  phaselon, 
unoaque  submersae  penitus  retinacula  vellant. 
temperet  haec  aestus,  petaffusque  inclinet  ad  ortua  ; 
officio  careat  glaucanun  nulla  soronun  " 

[slope  the  sea  towards  the  east,  i.  e.,  make  the  sea  prone  in  the 
direction  in  which  Metius  is  going].  Contrast  Claud.  6  Cons. 
Sonor.  lip.  (ed.  Burm.)  (of  Alario's  flight  out  of  Italy,  as  diffi- 
cult as  his  invasion  of  Italy  had  been  "  pronus,"  downward  or 
easy  like  the  course  of  flowing  water)  : 

"  taHs  ab  TTrbe  minas  retro  flectebat  inanes 
ItaUam  fugiens,  et  quae  venientibus  ante 
prona  fuit,  iam  difficilis,  iam  dura  reversis." 

But  why  is  the  way  out  to  the  goal  so  steep  and  difficult,  the 
way  back  to  port  so  smooth,  sloping,  and  easy  ?  No  doubt  on 
account  of  the  flow  of  the  tide,  being  at  the  time  landwards,  and 
so  increasing  that  natural  fall  of  the  sea  towards  the  land  (see 
Eem.  on  "conscendi  aequor,"  1.  385)  to  which  an  ebb  tide 
constitutes  the  sole  exception,  as  Lucan,  4.  429 : 

"  iamque  relabenti  crescebant  Httora  ponto ; 
missa  ratis  ^ro«o  defertur  lapsa  j)»-o/Wj(fo," 

where  the  water  is  exceptionally  prone  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  from  the  land.  A  precisely  similar  application  is  made  of 
obliquus  by  Ovid,  Heroid.  6.  87  (of  Medea)  : 

"  ilia  refraenat  aquas,  obliguatjuejlmnina  sistit; 
iUa  loco  sylvas  vivaque  saxa  movet " 

["  stops  the  slope  rivers,"  i.  e.,  the  downward  and  forward  flow- 
ing rivers,  exactly  as  in  our  text,  "seeks  the  slope  seas,"  i.  e., 
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the  sea  flowing  downwards  and  forwards  towards  tlie  shore]. 
Supinus,  the  opposite  of  pr onus,  is  applied  to  the  same  slope 
of  running  water  regarded  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  from 
below  upwards  and  backwards,  Ovid,  Medic.  Fac.  UO : 

"  neo  redit  in  fontes  unda  supina  auos." 

Heyne's  explanation,  "  prona  maria,  in  quibus  cursus  pro- 
nus  ac  celer  sine  impedimento  fit,"  is  a  mere  blinking  of  the 
difficulty,  an  explanation  of  "  pronus"  by  pr  onus. 

Prona  petit  maria. — To  have  gone  on  further  beyond  the 
goal  in  the  same  direction  would  have  been  to  go  out  towards 
the  altum,  or  high  sea  (see  Rem.  on  "altum,"  1.  38,  and 
on  "  conscendi  navibus  aequor,"  1.  385).  Mnestheus  does  not 
do  so,  but,  following  the  course  appointed  for  the  race,  turns  and 
DECURRiT,  nms  down,  prona  maria,  the  sloping  sea,  towards  land 
and  the  port. 

Pelago  aperto,  the  open  sea,  i.  e.,  the  sea  between  the  goal 
and  the  port,  called  apertum,  because  unobstructed  by  the 
dangerous  rocky  goal,  now  happily  rounded  and  cleared.  The 
terms  prona  maria,  pelago  aperto,  ultima  aeqtjora  (vs.  218) 
indicate  neither  new  parts  of  the  sea  not  mentioned  before,  nor 
parts  of  the  sea  different  from  each  other,  but  one  and  the  same 
part,  that  very  part  over  which  the  vessels  had  passed  on  their 
Vfay  outward,  considered  now  in  relation  to  their  return,  and 
called  "  pronum  "  as  inclining  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
shore  (see  above),  "apertum"  as  being  free  from  obstruction 
(see  belowr),  and  "ultimum"  as  forming  the  last  part  of  the 
course. 


213-242. 

QUALl  S IMPULIT 


QuALis  SPELUNCA,  &c,,  .  .  .  ALAS  (w.  213-217). — Birds  fly  up- 
wards with  exertion  and  difficulty,  and  much  motion  and  flap- 
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pinff  of  the  wings ;  downwards  with  ease  and  outstretched 
motionless  wings.  The  ship  of  Mnestheus,  after  its  exertion  to 
arrive  at  the  goal,  slides  down  the  slope  sea  shorewards,  like  a 
bird  descending  smoothly  towards  the  ground  with  outstretched, 
almost  motionless  wings.     Dante,  Inferno,  5.  82  : 

"  quali  colombe  dal  disio  chiamate 
con  1'  ali  aperte  e  f  erme  al  doloe  nido 
Tolan  per  I'aer  dal  voler  portate," 

where  Biagioli :  "'Con  I'ali  aperte  e  ferme:'  tale  si  e  I'atto 
degli  augelli  volanti  d'alto  in  basso."  Shelley,  Prometheus 
Unbound,  act  1  : 

"  behold' st  thou  not  two  shapes  from  the  east  and  west 
come  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest, 
twin  nurslings  of  the  all-sustaining  air, 
on  swift,  still  wings,  glide  down  the  atmosphere." 

Gui  DOMUS  ET  DULCES  JS'iDi  (vs.  214). — "  DuLCES,  propter 
liberos,"  Wagner  {Praest.).  Near,  but  not  exactly,  the  truth. 
Nidi  is  (metaphorically  of  course)  the  "  liberi,"  the  young  them- 
selves;  first,  because  otherwise  it  were  a  mere  repetition  of 
DOMUS ;  secondly,  because  it  is  used  in  this  sense  not  only  by 
other  writers,  but  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  (as  "  queruli 
nidi,"  Seneca,  Sere.  Fur.  llj.8 ;  "  nidis  loquacibus,"  Aen.  12. 
Ij.75 ;  "dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escam,"  Georg.  U.  17;  "  im- 
plumes  nidos,"  Claud.  3  Cons.  Honor,  praef.  vs.  5.  See  also 
Nonius  Marcellus,  in  voc.)  ;  thirdly,  because  mention  of  the 
young  is  required  tO  complete  and  vivify  the  picture,  and  ren- 
der the  dove's  extreme  terror  natural.     Statius's  {Theh.  7.  718) 

.     .     .    "  cui  circum  stagna  Carysti 
et  domns,  et  coniux,  et  amantes  littora  nati ' ' 

is  nearly  parallel. 

Tecto  (vs.  216).— The  spelunoa  of  verse  213.  Compare 
4.  164: 

"  tecta  metu  petiere ;  ruunt  de  montibus  amnes. 
upehmcam  Dido  dux  et  Troianus  eandem 
deveniunt." 
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ScopuLO  ALTO  (vs.  220) . — "  Alto  scopulo  nihil  aKud  quam 
*  saxa  proourrentia,' "  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.)>  Forbiger.  "Ex 
fundo  maris  ad  earn  altitudinem  assurgente,  ut  prope  superficiem 
maris  tangat,"  Wagner  {Praest.).  "  It  is  more  probable  that 
Virgil  took  alto  as  an  ordinary  epithet  of  scopulo  without 
considering  its  special  propriety  here,"  Conington.  I  adhere  to 
the  opinion  expressed  in  my  "  Twelve  Tears'  Voyage,"  and  to 
which  Conington's  expression,  "  It  is  more  probable,"  refers, 
that  ALTO  is  the  height  of  the  rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
It  is  as  if  Virgil  had  said  high  on  the  rock,  i.  e.,  on  the  rock  re- 
garded from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  upwards.  In  no  other  sense 
was  a  rock  which  was  entirely  submerged  at  certain  seasons  a 
high  rock  ;  and  on  the  height  of  this  rock,  not  on  the  very  vertex, 
but  on  a  part  near  the  vertex,  and  yet  under  the  water,  on  this 
part  of  the  high  rock,  the  very  part  denominated  in  the  next 
line  BREViBus  vadis,  the  ship  had  struck  and  was  striking.  The 
two  expressions  in  scopulo  alto  and  brevibus  vadts  (compare 
1.  115 :  "  brevia,"  shallows'j  Ital.  bassifondi),  thus  come  to  be 
equivalent  to  in  beevibus  vadis  alti  scopuli,  in  the  shallows 
of  the  high  rock,  in  other  words,  in  the  shallows  high  up  on  the 
rock,  or  on  the  shallows  near  the  top  of  the  rock. 

Discentem  (vs.  222). — Exactly  the  English  practising. 
Compare  Sil.  7.  461  (elegantly  of  Pallas  practising  with  all  her 
might  not  to  frown) :  "  pacemque  serenis  condiscens  oculis." 

Hos  succEssus  alit;  possunt  quia  posse  videntur  (vs.  231). 
— La  Oerda,  Heyne,  Wagner,  Peerlkamp,  Conington,  and  com- 
mon opinion,  videntur  sibi ;  Servius  and  Voss,  videntur  spec- 
tantibus.  I  agree  with  La  Cerda  and  common  opinion,  and 
believe  the  author's  meaning  to  be  their  previous  success  renders 
them  self-confident,  and  their  self-confidence  renders  them  able 
(Homer.  Lat.  494:  "  geminat  victoria  vires").  Previous  suc- 
cess and  ability  are  thus  two  links  of  a  chain  of  thought,  con- 
nected together  by  the  intermediate  link,  self-confidence.  The 
interpretation  of  Servius  and  Voss  {their  previous  success  renders 
them  self-confident,  and  the  confidence  which  the  spectators  repose  in 
them  renders  them  able)  cuts  the  connecting  link  into  two  halves, 
and  calling  one  of  the  halves  self-confidence,  leaves  it  in  eon- 
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nexion  with  the  left-hand  link,  and  calling  the  other  half  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them  bi/  the  s^iectators,  leaves  it  in  connexion 
with  the  right-hand  link ;  and  thus,  instead  of  giving  us  the 
three  mutually  connected  and  dependent  ideas,  previous  success, 
self-confidence,  and  ability/,  presents  us  with  four  thoughts,  of 
which  the  two  former,  previous  success  and  self-confidence,  stand 
wholly  separate  and  apart  from  the  two  latter,  the  confidence  of 
the  spectators  and  ability ;  and  leaving  previous  success  and  self- 
confidence  without  their  natural  and  expected  consequence, 
ascribes  the  consequence  to  the  newly  introduced  cause,  the 
confidence  of  the  spectators. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  the  malicious  pleasure  with  which 
Voss,  on  every  occasion  on  which  it  is  at  all  possible,  deals 
Heyne  a  knock  on  the  head  either  with  the  awkward  cudgel  of 
Servius  or  with  his  own  far  more  redoubtable  fist.  The  present 
occasion  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  blow  is  not  accompanied 
with  some  such  insulting  expression  as  "So  wiirfeln  die  drei 
herren  Heyne,  Heumanu,  und  Bryant  iiber  Virgil !  "  (5.  138). 
"  Albern  !  wenn  man  die  regeln  des  versbaues  kennt "  (3.  123). 
"  Ihr  heiligen  Musen  !  Das  ohrzerreissende  '  exstinxsti  '  triigt 
epische  wiirde  !  "  (4.  682).  "Das  steht  wohl  Heyne  an,  solcho 
citate  zu  beekeln  !  "  (4.  700).  "Was  sagt  der  verwiri-te  !  " 
(5.  183).  "Schon  !  veniebat  veniens"  (6.  373).  "Der  scharf- 
sinnige  ! "  (6.  161).  "  Der  feine  spotter  ! "  (6.  255).  "  Diese 
erklarung  ist  ihm  durch  die  elfenbeinpforte  gekommen  "  (6. 
895),  and  soforth,  and  soforth ;  expressions  which  cannot  fail 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  boastful  and  vituperative  language 
with  which  a  Homeric  hero  delighted  to  second  his  assault  on 
his  antagonist,  often  a  better  man  than  himself.  It  is  indeed 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Voss  should  have  descended  from 
his  high  status  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  acute  critic,  and  a 
poet  able,  as  proved  by  his  famous  Idyl,  to  compete  even  with 
G-oethe  himself,  to  these  unworthy  personalities ;  dii-eeted  too 
against  a  man  distinguished  alike  for  his  immense  and  varied 
erudition,  and  for  the  temperate  and  becoming  language  in 
which  he  puts  forward  his  own  opinions  and  combats  the 
opinions  of  others';   a  man  who   (his  Virgiliau   labours  alone 
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taken  into  account)  has  contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of 
classical  literature  in  Europe  than  perhaps  any  man  that  ever 
lived.  The  errors  of  such  a  man  (and  who  may  hope  to  discuss 
without  error  the  meaning  of  almost  every  word  of  Virgil  ?}  are 
at  least  deserving  of  lenity.  Servius,  the  third  of  the  commen- 
tators of  whom  I  have  here  heen  led  to  speak,  derives  from  the 
accident  of  his  having  lived  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  of 
Yirgil  a  double  advantage  over  the  other  two  :  viz.,  a  vernacular 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  access  to  sources  of  information 
respecting  Virgil  which  have  since  been  lost.  Notwithstanding 
these  two  great  advantages,  Servius  (or  whoever  else  may  have 
been  the  author  of  the  commentaries  ascribed  to  Servius)  was, 
owing  to  defects  in  himself,  infinitely  inferior  as  a  commentator 
of  Virgil,  both  to  Voss  and  Heyne.  Totally  destitute  of  poeti- 
cal sentiment,  and  stone-blind  to  Virgil's  fascinating  grace  and 
elegance,  Servius  sees  nothing  in  the  Aeneid  but  a  mere  matter 
of  fact  narrative,  such  as  might  have  come  from  the  pen  of  an 
Axatus  or  an  Avienus,  and  writes  comments  on  it  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  those  of  Heyne  and  Voss  as  we  may  sup- 
pose critiques  upon  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  written  some  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  master  of  a  village  grammar  school  in 
Yorkshire,  would  bear  to  those  of  Schlegel. 

EXTAQTJE  SALSOS  POKKICIAM  IN  FLUCTUS,  ET  VINA  LIQUENTIA 

FUNDAM  (vv.  237-8). — This  practice  of  throwing  the  entrails  of 
the  victims  into  the  sea  clearly  indicates  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  words  aTrXajxvotai  kokwc  ava(3aXXontvoiai  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  quoted  by  Longinus  (§  10)  from  the  author  of  the 
Arimaspia  : 

SvffTTjfoi  Ttves  eifftv'  exovffi  yap  epya  TrovTjpa' 
o/iuar  iv  aarpoiai,  "^vxn"  S'  f  irovTin  exovirii'- 
riirov  voWa  Oeoitri  (piKas  ava  X"pns  ex""""** 
evxovrcu  avKayx"')^'^^  Kanas  ayaPah\o^evot<n, 

not,  with  Euhnkenius,  "  vomiting  up  their  own  bowels,  but,  as 
well  pointed  out  by  Walker  (supplem.  annot.  on  Livy),  "  throw- 
ing into  the  sea  the  entrails  of  the  victims  they  had  sacrificed." 

Ex    PATER    IPSE    MANU    MAGNA    PORTUNUS    EUNTEM    IMPULIT 

(vv.  241-2). — Compare  Ennius,  quoted  by  Schol.  ad  Palimps. 
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Veron.  (Keil's  ed.  p.  95,  1.  11)  : 

"  atq^ue  manu  magna  Eomanos  impulit  amnis." 

The  reading  is  no  doubt  portunus.     But  who  is  Portunus, 
whether  with  Martianus  Oapella,  who  {Nupt.  1)  makes  him  co- 
ordinate with  Jupiter  and  Dis  ("Nee  solum  superum  regem 
testabatur  uxorium  idque  etiam  Diti  propositum,  idque  Por- 
tuno,"  &o.,  where  Grrotius  interprets  Portunus,  Neptunus,  and 
adds :  "  et  quis  neget  de  Neptuno  sensisse  Yirgilium  cum  canit : 
iMis  SUB  FLUCTiBus,"  &c.),  and  even  assigns  to  him  the  trident 
("Portuni  trifidam  suspirans  flagitat  hastam") — whether  is  Por- 
tunus, I  say,  with  Martianus  Capella,  Neptune  himself,  or  with 
Servius  ("  Deus  marinus  qui  portubus  praeest  .  .  .  qui  Gxaece 
Palaemon  dicitur  ")  and  the  Schol.  ad  Palimps.  Veron.  ("  Por- 
tunus, ut  Yarro  dicit,  deus  portuum  portarumque  praeses.   Hunc 
Gxaeci  Palaemona  vocant")  Palaemon  ?     La  Cerda  agrees  in 
opinion  with  Martianus  Capella,  Voss  and  Ladewig  with  Ser- 
vius, and  Heyne  vacillates.     Eor  my  part  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  Neptune,  deno^iinated  Portimus  in  his   capacity  of 
harbour-master,  is  meant ;  first,  because  both  of  the  pater  ipse 
and  MANU  MAGNA,  neither ,  of  them  appropriately  applied  to  a 
very  subordinate  divinity ;  secondly,  because  it  is  likely  that 
the  IPSE  pater  who  comes  with  his  great  hand  to  the  help  of 
Panope  and  the  choir  of  Nereids  and  Phorcus,  is  not  Palaemon, 
a  god  of  the  same  rank  with  themselves,  but  their  superior  and 
master,  just  as  the  "  ipse  "  who  comes  with  his  trident  to  the 
help  of  Cymothoe  and  Triton  is  not  a  god  of  the  same  rank  as 
themselves,  but  one  of  much  greater  force  and  power,  their 
master,  who  sees  that  his.  own   hand  is  necessary;   thirdly, 
because  in  no  mythology  is  even  the  greatest  god  above  attend- 
ing to  minutiae.    A  greater  God  than  even  Neptune  is  not 
above  counting  the  hairs  on  a  man's  head,  and  keeping  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  shooting  of  sparrows;  and  indeed,, to  go  from  mytho- 
logy to  philosophy,  how  is  it  possible  for  great  effects  to  be 
produced  in  a  world  consisting  of  atoms,  if  no  attention  at  all  is 
paid  to  the  atoms  ? 
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VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  254). 

IDA  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.,  Ver.  II  if.  Ill  Yen.  1471,  1472,  1475  ; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil.  ;  Heyne ;  Wakef.  ; 
Pott.;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Eibb. 

ALTO  III  Burmaim  jun.  ad  Anthol.  Lot.  Poet.  p.  272. 

AETHRA  III  Schrader,  Emendat.  p.  154  ;  Brunck. 


TuM'SATUS  ANCHisA,  &c.  (vs.  244). — Aeneas^  in  declaring  Cloan- 
tlius  victorious,  acts  in  tlie  capacity,  not  of  head  of  the  expedition 
and  chief  of  the  axmy,  but  of  agonothetaj  or  ayojvapxic  (Soph. 
Aj.  572,  ed.  Brunck),  "who,  having  given  the  games,  and  fur- 
nished the  prizes  (seew.  66-70),  possesses  the  right  of  declaring 
the  victor,  and  of  regulating  all  matters  appertaiaing  to  the  con- 
test. This  right  of  declaring  the  victor  is  always  enumerated 
among  the  prerogatives  of  the  Christian  agonotheta  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  when,  carrying  out  the  comparison  insti- 
tuted by  St.  Paul  {1  Cor.  9.  2I4)  between  the'  Christian  course 
and  a  race  in  the  circus,  they  represent  Christ  as  the  agonotheta 
of  the  Christian  race :  "  Ita  agnosces  ad  eundem  agonothetam 
pertinere  certaminis  arbitrium,  qui  invitat  ad  praemium,"  Ter- 
tull.  defugain  persecutione,  1. 17.  "  Proponit  ag'owoifAe^a  prae- 
mium, invitat  ad  cursum,  tenet  in  manu  bravium,"  S.  Hieron. 
Lib.  1.  ad  Jovinian.  c.  12. 

Praeconis  voce  declarat  (vv.  245-6); — The  three  words, 
even  with  the  addition  of  magna,  express  no  more  than  is 
expressed  by  the  single  Greek  word  Ktipvaaet. 

Chlamyden  auratam,  qtjam  plueima  circum,  &c.  (vs.  250). 
— The  ifiariov  Z<^b)Tov,  or  ^toSioJTov,  Pollux,  Onom.  7.  13  :  O  St 
KaraanKTog  xirwv  eoti,  o  exuiv  ^wa  j)  avdri  tvu^ao-jueva"  icai 
ZwU)TOQ    Si    \ITWV    SKoXhTO,    KOI    4  w  c  1  (i>r  o  c  • 
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Intextusque  puer,  &c.,  .  .  .  UNCis  (vv.  252-6). — Although 
the  change  of  tense,  fatigat,  rapuit,  sufficiently  points  out  a 
change  of  picture — here,  in  this  picture,  the  royal  boy  is  hunting ; 
there,  in  that  one,  Jove's  bird  has  seized  and  carried  him  up  into  the 
air — and  although  such  representations  on  the  same  work  of  art 
(whether  cloth,  plate,  or  porcelain)  of  distinct,  often  successive, 
acts,  are  sufficiently  common  and  notorious  (witness  the  shields 
of  Aeneas  and  Achilles,  the  wedding  quilt  of  Thetis,  and  the 
mantle  of  Jason),  yet  commentators  have  not  been  wanting  to 
accuse  YirgH  of  having  here  put  together  (soiz,  in  a  single  pic- 
ture or  view)  acts  which  could  not  by  possibility  be  performed 
simultaneously  :  "  Yirgilius  dormitans  aliquando  :  intextusqtje 
PUER,  &c.,  ubi  non  exputo,  quomodo  una  in  tabula  representatus 
fuerit  Granymedes  et  venationi  intentus,  ita  ut  ipsum  currentem 
videas,  et  idem  sublatus  in  aerem,"  Wagner  (Quaest.  Virg.). 
"  Non  aliter  te  expedies  ex  his  tricis,  quam  f  atendo,  bonum  Yir- 
gilium  hie  dormitasse,"  Wagner,  in  notis  ad  Virgil.  Heyn.  Let 
this  palpable  error  (tacitly  acknowledged  by  Wagner  himself  in 
his  Virg.  Br.  Aen.)  teach  us  commentators  humility,  and  that 
the  mote  is  sometimes  in  our  own  eyes. 

QuEM  PRAEPEs  (vs.  254). — The  commentators,  connecting 
PRAEPEs  with  AB  IDA,  and  displeased  with  the  recurrence  here 
of  the  same  termination  of  the  verse  as  at  verse  252,  propose  to 
read  in  place  of  praepes  ab  ida,  either  praepes  ab  alto 
(Burmann  jim.  ad  Anthol.  Lat.  Poet.  p.  272)  or  praepes  ab 
AETHRA,  conjectured  by  Schrader,  Emendat.  p.  154,  approved  by 
Heyne  (MS.  quoted  by  Peerlkamp),  and  actually  adopted  by 
Brunck.  But  the  structure  is  not  praepes  ab  ida  ;  first,  because 
there  is  no  example  of  praepes  joined  with  ab ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  boy  himself  was  upon  Ida  hunting  (verse  252)  when 
seized  on  by  the  eagle.  The  proposed  emendations  are  therefore 
not  only  uncalled  for,  but  would  destroy  the  picture,  which  is 
that  of  the  boy  "  raptus  ab  ida,"  in  the  talons  of  the.  eagle  high 
up  in  the  air  above  Ida.     Compare  Hor.  Od.  3.  20  : 

"  qualis  aut  Nireus  fxiit,  autaquosa 
raptus  ab  Ida." 

Lucan,   9.   972   (of  the  same)  :   "  Unde  puer   raptus  caelo." 
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Luoian,  Deor.  Dialog.  5  (Juno  to  Jupiter)  :  E4'  ov  to  jiitpaKiov 
TOVTO,  w  Ztu,  TO  <Ppvyiov,  airo  rtjc  iSjje  apiraaac;  Bevpo  ai/ij- 
7aY6e,  iXoTTOv  fioi  npoasxeic  rov  I'oui'.  Stat.  I'heb.  1.  5It.8  (of 
Ganymede  chased  on  a  drinking  cup)  : 

"  hine  Phrygius  fulvis  venator  tollitur  alia ; 
Gargara  desidunt  surgenti,  et  Troia  recedit." 

Also  Titian's  fine  picture  of  the  eagle  soaring  upward  with  the 
boy  in  his  talons,  while  not  only  Ida  but  the  earth  lie  far  below. 
Even  Alciphron's  Limenterus,  who  dreams  he  is  Ganymede  and 
feeding  sheep  on  Ida,  is  pounced  on  and  snatched  up  into  the 
sky  by  the  great  ugly  eagle  with  crooked  beak  and  crooked 
talons  from  the  rock  on  which  he  is  sitting,  3.  59  :  E^at^vijc  ^e 
eTTiTTTavTa  fioL  yafiipwvvxa  kqi  fxtyav  aiTov,  yopyov  to  ^Xi/xfxa,  Kai 
ayKu\o\(i\riv  to  aTOfia,  KOV^icsavTa  /is  ro(c  ovv^iv,  a<^'  ovnsp 
tKaOrifiriv  TTiTpov  fiiTEwpiZeiv  iig  Tov  acpa  Km  irtXa^etv  toiq 
ovpavtoig  tottoiq  tiruyofxivov.  Similarly  with  ab  ida  rapuit  we 
have,  9.  565  :  "  a  stabulis  rapuit;"  7.  484  :  "  ab  ubere  raptum." 
Ovid,  Met.  10.  159  (of  this  same  Ganymede)  : 

.     .     .     "  percusso  mendacitug  aere  pennis 
abripit  Iliadem." 

Find.  Pyth.  9.  5  (ed.  Dissen) : 

rav  0  X'^-t'^'^^^s  ape/xoff(papa'Yii>j/  e/c  TlaXiov   KoK-rrcay  iroTe  AaTo'iSas . 
apira<r\ 

Ibid.  3.  Ii.3  (Boeckh) ': 

apTra(re'  Kaiop-eva  5*  avro}  Bte^atye  irvpa. 

AnthoL  Gr.  (Jacobs),  append.  229  : 

Ka'ipeos  CttiKt]  fie  irept^  ^X"'   ^'^  ^^  /^^  iraffrtav 

vvfKprjVy  KaK  da\afiQ>j/  ripiraiT*  a^i/ct)s  At'Sa? 
UoWay,  \vypa  yovevfft  Kiiray  fiU7}fir}ta  re/cyoi/. 

Ibid,  append.  296 : 

aAAa  fie  Moip'  oKot},  rrpiy  tovXots  TrXfiffai  irapeias, 
Tjpirad'G  Trap'  <pi\iO}Vf   ovs  roKeas  eKa\ovv. 

Pkaepes  (vs.  254). — Neither /^/«^  upwards,  hot  flying  down- 

HENBY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  U 
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icards,  hvA,  flying  rapidly  forward,  right  ahead.     Compare  Auso- 
nius,  Epigr.  llfd  (of  a  shorthand  writer) : 


and  [ibid.) : 


' '  puer  notarum  praepetum 
soUers  minister,  advola ; ' ' 

"  B  entire  tam  velox  mihi 
vellem  dedisset  mens  mea, 
quam  praepetis  dextrae  fuga 
tu  me  loquentem  praevenis." 

SuBLiMEM  (vs.  255). — High  up  in  the  air,  above  Ida. 

For  FATiGAT  (vs.  253),  see  Eem.  on  1.  284  ;  and  for  sideka, 
the  sky  (vs.  256),  see  Eem.  on  5.  628. 

Ibant  (vs."  269). — Ire,  as  here  used,  is  something  more  than 
esse,  and  something  less  than  se  ferre.  It  may  perhaps  be 
defined  to  be  esse  with  the  additional  notion  of  motion,  and  se 
ferre  without  the  notion  of  conscious  dignity  or  importance. 
Compare  8.  162 :  "  sed  cunctis  altior  ibat  Anchises,"  implying 
not  merely  that  Anchises  was  taller  than  all  of  them,  but  that 
Anchises  went  or  walked  taller  than  all  of  them.  And  so  in  our 
text  the  successful  competitors  not  only  erant  evincti,  but  ibant 
EviNCTi,  not  only  were  garlanded  but  were  in  motion  also.  If  the 
word  ire,  like  our  own  go  and  come,  came  ultimately  and  in  loose 
parlance  to  be  as  in  Georg.  2.  SU3  : 

' '  nee  res  hunc  tenerae  possent  perf  erre  laborem, 
si  non  tanta  quies  iret  frigiisque  caloremqne 
inter,  et  exciperet  caeli  indulgentia  terras," 

little  more  than  the  synonym  of  esse,  it  must  originally  have 
conveyed  the  additional  idea,  the  proper  notion  of  motion,  else 
how  came  it  to  be  used  at  aU  ?  The  use  by  the  Greeks  of  irifv- 
KEvai  and  rvyxaveiv  was  precisely  similar,  the  former  of  these 
words  at  first  and  in  strictness  conveying  not  merely  the  idea 
of  being  so  or  so,  but  of  beiag  so  or  so  by  nature  or  natural  dis- 
position, and  the  latter  of  being  so  or  so  by  chance,  or  happening 
to  be  so  or  so,  as  Eurip.  Hijip.  12  (of  Hippolytus) : 

fxovos  iroXmev  T7)<r5e  yris  TpoifTjyias, 
\(yfi  KaKLffTTjv  daifj.oycitv  ire(j>vKepai 
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[not  merely  am  the  worst  of  gods,  but  am  by  nature  the  worst  ofgods'\ ; 
Soph.  Oed.  T.  757  (ed.  Brunok)  : 

ij  Kav  Sofioiffi  Tu7xo>'ei  ravuv  irapuv 

[not  merely  "  praesens  est,"  but  "  forte  praesens  est,"  happens 
to  be  present'].  How  much  less  expressive  these  verses  if,  instead 
of  Tri(^vKivai  &nA.T\ijxavii,  we  read  tivai  ?  In  like  manner,  how 
dull  and  lifeless  the  picture  in  our  text  if  we  substitute  erant 

for  IBANT? 

The  identical  form  of  expression,  and  conveying  the  similar 
Kvely  sense,  the  similar  suggestion  of  life  and  motion,  still  sub- 
sists in  the  Italian.     Compare  Pozzoli,  Bizionario  delta  Favola, 
torn.  2,  p.  192  :  "  Ma  sia  permesso  agli  Italiani  d'  andar  super- 
bi  di  un  lavoro,"&c.     Metast.  Olimpiade,  2.  U  •" 

.     ' '  hai  gran  ragione,  Aminta, 
d'  andarne  altier." 

And  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish,  as  Don  Quix.  1.  7 : 
"  Y  apeandose  de  una  sierpe  en  que  venia  caballero."  In  like 
manner,  stare  used  for  esse,  whether  in  Latin  or  Italian, 
conveys  along  with  the  idea  of  existence  that  of  fixedness  also, 
as  6.  300  (where  see  Rem.),  "  stant  lumina  flamma."  Ariost. 
Orl.  Fur.  1.  38  : 

' '  la  bella  donna  in  mezzo  a  quel  si  mette, 
ivi  si  corca,  ed  ivi  s'  addormenta, 
ma  non  per  lungo  spazio  oosi  stette''' 

(where  "  stette"  expresses  not  the  notion  of  standing — for  the 
"  bella  donna"  was  so  far  from  standing  that  she  was  actually 
lying  asleep — but  that  of  continuance  in  one  position).  Man- 
zoni,  //  Cinque  Maggio  (of  Napoleon) : 

"  ei  f  u ;  sicoome  immobile 
dato  il  mortal  sospiro 
stette  la  spoglia  immemore 
orta  di  tanto  spiro, 
cosi  percossa,  attonita 
la  terra  al  nunzio  sta" 

(where  the  "stette"  and  the  "sta"  describe  not  the  position 

(i* 
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itself  but  its  continuance  or  fixedness).  KaXeiadai,  also,  occa- 
sionally used  to  signify  nvai,  conveys,  along  with  the  idea  of 
existence,  the  additional  idea  of  being  said  to  exist,  as  Eurip. 
Iph.  in  Aul.  U^U  (ed.  Musgr.): 

rieXoira  KaTo^vvfi*,  os  TraTijp  rovfiov  TrarpoSj 
rov  (fov  T    eKKrjBTj. 

We  have  thus  in  the  Latin  ire  and  stare,  and  the  Greek  m- 
(pvKevai,  Tvjxavciv,  and  KaXnaOai,  five  synonyms  of  esse  and 
tivai,  the  first  with  the  notion  of  motion,  the  second  with  that 
of  fixedness,  the  third  with  that  of  natural  or  original  character, 
the  fourth  with  that  of  chance,  and  the  fifth  with  that  of  repute, 
superadded.     See  Rem.  on  7.  291. 

Taeniis. — See  Museo  Pio-Clementino,  tom.  6,  tabb.  12  and 
13,  for  busts  of  Hercules  with  such  "taeniae,"  also  for  the  obser- 
vations of  Yisconti  thereon. 


271-279. 

AMISSIS NEXANTEM 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  279). 

NEXANTEM  NOBIS  I  Rom.,  Ver.*  lift;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill 
Eutych. ;  princ. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Rom.  1473;  MU. 
1475,  1492;  Brese. ;  V.  Manut.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671);  Heyne ; 
Brnnck;  "Wakef . ;  Pott. 

ETE 

NIXANTEM  NOBIS  I  Pal,  Med.  (NIXANTEM,  an  E,  not  three  dots  as  re- 
presented by  Foggini  andRibbeck,  being  placed  over  thai).  U:^. 
HI  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Voss;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

NEXAifTEM  NOBos  II  fs.    Ill  D.  Heins. ;  Phil. 

Pierius  says:  "  Utrnmque  nobis  et  nobos  in  antiquis  habetur  exemplari- 
bus.  Sed  ubi  nobos  ibi  itidem  nexantem  habes;  ubi  vero  nobis, 
plurimum  ibi  nixaniem  legere  est,  quod  alibi  non  memini  me  legere." 


*  Eibbeck's  statement  that  the  Verona  palimpsest  reads  nixantem  is  incorrect. 
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Oedine  debilis  UNO  (vs.  271). — Ordine  UNO  not  the  order  of 
oars  which  he  has  remaining,  but  the  order  of  oars  which  he  has 
lost,  of  which  he  is  debilis,  which  he  is  without,  of  which  he  is 
lame.  Ordine  debilis  uno  is  thus  the  variation  of  the  theme 
AMissis  remis,  which  it  serves  at  the  same  time  to  make  precise, 
precise)-  as  the  French  say.     Compare  Manil.  1 1.  266: 

' '  quod  si  solerti  cii'oumspiois  omnia  oura, 
fraudata  invenies  amissis  sidera  membris. 
Scorpios  in  Libra  cousuniit  brachia ;  Taurus 
succidit  in  curvo  claudus  pede  ;  lumina  Cancro 
desunt ;  Centauro  superest  et  quaeritur  unum. 
sic  nostros  casus  solatur  mundus  in  astris, 
exemploque  docet  patienter  damna  subire, 
omnis  cum  caelo  f  ortunae  pendeat  ordo, 
ipsaque  debilibus  formentur  sidera  membris  " 

(where  "dehilibus"  is  not  weah,  but  maimed,  deficient,  icanting). 
Phaedrus  apud  Maium,  Fah.  Nov.  11  (of  an  untamed  steer)  : 

' '  qui  calce  et  oomu  multos  reddit  debiles ' ' 

[^not  makes  weak,  but  lames,  or  maims].  Plin.  Ep.  8.17 :  "Multi 
eiusmodi  casihus  [accidents  arising  from  a  flood  of  the  Tiber] 
dehilitati,  obruti,  obtriti,  et  aucta  luctibus  damna  "  [maimed]. 
Tacit.  Annal.  13.  llj. :  "  hinc  Germanici  filia,  inde  debilis  rursus 
Burrus  et  exsul  Seneca,  trunca  scilicet  manu,  et  professoria  lin- 
gua, generis  humani  regimen  expostulantes"  [maimed].  Ibid. 
U-  63  (of  the  fall  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Pidenae)  :  "  Quinqua- 
ginta  hominum  millia  eo  casu  debilitata  vel  obtrita  sunt." 

(cflffer).  Ordine  debilis  uno. — Feeble  with  its  single  ordo 
of  oars,  the  other  ordo  having  been  lost  (amissis  remis)  ;  and  so 
exactly  Propertius,  2.  1 : 

"  aut  canerem  Aegyptum,  et  Nilum,  cum  tractus  in  urbeni 
septem  captivis  debilis  ibat  aquis" 

[went  feeble  with  his  seven  streams]. 

Viae  in  aggeee  (vs.  273). — "Proprie  editior  viae  pars,  h.  1. 
simpl.  pro  via,"  Heyne.  "  Agger  est  media  viae  eminentia, 
coaggeratis  lapidibus  strata,  unde  'viae  aggerem'  dixit,"  Ser- 
vius.  Virgil  does  not  mean  the  centre  or  high  part  of  the  road 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  low  parts  or  side?,  but  means  the 
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high  road,  the  via  agger  ata,  as  contradistinguished  from  a  bye- 
way,  which  was  not  agger  at  a  at  all.  It  had  been  minute  and 
trifling,  and  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  to  use  the  words  in 
their  precise  grammatical  sense.  Compare  7.  6  :  "Aggere  com- 
posito  tumuli,"  where  the  sense  is  not,  cannot  be,  the  acjgerated 
part  of  the  tumulus  (there  being  no  part  of  the  tumulus  which 
was  not  aggerated),  but  must  be  the  aggerated  tumulus.  So  Tacit. 
Hist.  2.  2li. :  "Aggerem  viae  tres  praetoriae  cohortes  altis  ordini- 
bus  obtinuere"  [not  the  middle  or  high  part  of  the  road  (as  it  has 
been  incorrectly  understood  by  Stock),  but,  as  in  our  text,  the 
high  or  aggerated  road'].  Agger,  even  without  the  adjunct  of 
via,  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  high  road  or  aggerated 
road,  as  Eutil.  Itiner.  1.  89  :  "  Aurelius  agger." 

AUT  GRAVIS  lOTU  SEMINECEM  LIQUIT  SAXO  LACERTJMQTJE  VIA- 
TOR (w.  274-5). — Servius  throws  no  light.  "  Saxum  viatoris 
eontrivit,"  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861), 
Jahn  [Leipz.  Jahrb.  26,  p.  275),  and  Conington  ("  semineoem 
and  lacekum  both  with  saxo").  "  Mit  dem  stocke  schlug  sie 
der  wanderer,"  Yoss.  Voss  is  undoubtedly  right.  Saxo  is  the 
place  where,  not  the  instrument  wherewith.  The  instrument  is 
sufficiently  defined  already  by  ictu,  the  stroke,  viz.,  of  the  tra- 
veller's staii.  Saxo  is  the  place  where,  the  "  agger  viae"  al- 
ready mentioned,  Saxo  is  a  most  proper  variety  of  expression 
for  the  "agger  viae" — the  agger  viae  of  the  Eoman  roads 
always  consisting  of  huge  polygonal  blocks  of  stone.  The  ser- 
pent, whether  run  over  by  the  carriage-wheel  or  struck  by  the 
foot-passenger,  was  equally  on  the  "agger  viae,"  equally  on  the 
"  saxum."  If  a  blow  of  a  stone  had  been  meant,  the  words 
would  have  been,  not  ictu,  saxo,  but  ictu  sAxoque.  The  pic- 
ture, viz.,  that  of  the  snake  left  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage- 
way, is  the  same  as  that  presented  in  the  first  Eclogue  of  the 
two  just-yeaned  kids  left  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage-way. 

Saxo  liquit.— Compare  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  3.  139 : 

"  exiguum  summa  nodum  sVoi  fronte  relinqui., 
ut  pateant  aures,  ora  rotunda  voluut." 

Nexantem,  not  nixantem  (vs.  279),  first,  because  there  is  no 
example  of  the  application  of  nixans  to  a  serpent,  while  the 
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application  not  indeed  of  nexans  itself,  but  of  the  near  rela- 
tion of  nexans,  nexus,  is  quite  usual,  as  Ovid,  Met.  15.  659  ■ 

"  hunc  modo  serpentem,  baculura  qui  kexibus  ambit, 
perspioe." 

Ibid.  3.  U  : 

"  ille  volubilibus  squamosos  nexiius  orbes 
torquet,  et  immensos  saltu  sinuatur  in  arcus." 

Secondly,  because  the  sense  afforded  by  nixantem,  viz.,  niten- 
tem,  is  as  bad  a  sense  as  that  afforded  by  nexantem  is  good, 
and  Wagner's  rationale  of  the  sense,  "  ut  aves  alis,  homines 
quadi'upedesque  pedibus,  ita  serpentes  nituntur  nodis  s.  inflexis 
in  se  membris,"  zoologically  incorrect,  the  sinuous  motion  of  a 
serpent  not  being  vertical  and  upright  (as  expressed  by  nit  ens), 
but  lateral  and  horizontal.  And  thirdly,  because  in  the  most 
ancient  MSS.,  viz.,  those  written  in  what  we  call  capitals,  the 
E,  originally  very  like  I,  becomes  by  the  gradual  loss  of  its 
horizontal  limbs,  every  day  more  and  more  like  I,  until  at  last 
it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
I,  having  no  limbs  to  lose,  remains  always  I,  and  runs  little  risk 
of  being  mistaken  for  E.     See  "nexaeque,"  1.  452,  Var.  Lect. 


290-319. 

CONSESSU ALIS 


CONSESSU    MEDIUM    TULIT,    EXSTRUCTOQUE    RESEDIT    (vS.  290). 

"  ExsTRUCTO  CONSESSU  RESEDIT,"  Scrvius,  Heyue,  Wagner 
[Praest.).  Very  erroneous,  consessus  never  being  the  place  or 
building  in  which  the  people  are  assembled,  but  the  assembly 
itself,  the  people  themselves  regarded  as  sitting  together.  Com- 
pare verse  340 : 

' '  hie  totum  cawae  eonsessum  ingentis  et  ora 
prima  patrum  magnis  Salius  olamoribiis  implet," 
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where  "  eaveae"  is  the  place  where  the  assembly  is  seated,  and 
"  consessum  "  the  seated  assembly.  Valer.  Max.  2.  4 :  "  spectan- 
tium  consessum  velorum  umbraeulis  texit."  Cic.  in  Verr.  3.  7 : 
"  Quis  tarn  inimicus  huic  ordini  fuit,  qui  non  conspectu  con- 
sessuque  vestro  commoveretur  ?"  Consessu,  therefore,  does  not 
belong  to  exstructo,  but  is  the  abbreviation  of  consessui,  and 
EXSTKucTO  is  to  be  considered  as  a  substantive  and  equivalent 
to  EXSTRUCTo  soUo,  And  so  Thiel,  followed  by  Forbiger  and 
Conington. 

EiESEDiT. — Residere,  io  sit  down,  is  the  word  properly  and 
peculiarly  used  to  express  sitting  down  formally  and  in  state,  as 
the  chief  person  in  a  public  assembly.     Compare  1.  509 : 

"  turn  foribus  divae,  media  testudine  templi, 
saepta  armis  solioque  alte  subnixa  reaedit." 

Ovid,  Met.  7.  101 : 

"  conveniunt  populi  sacrum  Mavortis  in  arvum, 
eonsistuntque  iugis.     Medio  rex  ipse  resedit 
agmine  purpureus,  sceptroque  insignis  ebumo." 

It  was  not  as  king,  but  as  agonotheta  that  Aeneas  resedit,  sat 
down  in  state  (took  the  chair,  as  we  say).  See  Rem.  on  verse 
244,  and  compare  Spartian.  in  Vita  Adriani,  13  (of  Adrian) : 
"  Multa  in  Athenienses  oontulit,  et^ro  agonotheta  resedit"  where 
"  resedit "  corresponds  very  nearly  io  presided. 

PoNiT  (vs.  292)  =  TiBu,  the  formal  technical  word  on  svich 
occasions,  as  Horn.  II.  23.  7kO  : 

IlTjAetSTjs  5*  aiij/*  aXKo.  TiQet  raxvTTjTOs  aeff\a. 

Ibid.  656  : 

Tia  5'  apa  vtKTiBevTi  TiBei  Seiras  ctyuc^iKUTreAAov. 

Amore  pig  (vs.  296).— "Casto,  non  infami,"  Servius,  For- 
biger, Conington.  "  Exponunt,  casto.  Mihi  simpliciter  omnis 
amor  et  amicitia  pietatem  continere  videtur,"  Heyne.  All 
equally  wrong,  and  equally  mistaking  the  meaning  of  plus, 
which  is  neither  "castus"  nor  "amans"  and  "amicus,"  but 
exactly  our  tender,  affectionate.  See  Rem.  on  "  insignem  pietate 
viram,"  1.  14.    In  our  text,  therefore,  the  adjunct  pig  expresses 
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neither  the  innocence  and  chasteness  of  Nisus's  love  for  Eurja- 
lus,  nor  the  general  character  of  all  love,  hut  the  tenderness  and 
affectionate  nature  of  the  love  of  Nisus  for  Buryalus,  how  ten- 
derly Nisus  loved  Euryalus.  The  love  was  not  ardens,  like 
that  of  Dido  for  Aeneas  (4.  101),  or  that  of  Corydon  for  Alexis 
{Ed.  2.  1),  hut  "  pius,"  soft  and  tender,  like  that  of  a  parent  for 
a  child,  or  a  child  for  a  parent,  or  a  brother  for  a  brother,  as 
Ovid,  Tmt.  ^.  5.  30  (Conington's  own  quotation) : 

"  (fxo  pim  adfectu  Custom  frater  habet." 

That  it  was  "castus"  is  not  contained  in  the  proposition,  but 
follows  as  a  corollary,  and  such  may  have  been  the  meaning 
of  Servius — a  commentator  who  so  frequently  explains  not  by 
synonymous  terms  but  by  corollaries. 

AcciPiTE  HAEC  ANiMis  (vs.  304),  theme ;  laetasque  adver- 
TiTE  MENTES,  Variation. 

Flava  oliva  (vs.  309). — "Viridi,"  Servius.  "Variis  coniec- 
turis  frustra  tentatum,  alba,  tonsa,  pulchra.  Vere  animadvertit 
'Heynius  varia  esse  olivarum  genera,  et  colorem  diverso  tempore 
diversum,"  Peerlkamp.  The  epithet  "  flavus,"  taken  literally, 
is  strictly  correct  and  proper,  and  signalises  a  very  remark- 
able and  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  olive,  its  yellow  pollen, 
which  it  sheds  so  copiously  in  the  flowering  season  as  not  only  to 
cover  the  leaves,  trunk,  and  branches  of  the  tree,  but  even  the 
ground  and  neighbouring  objects  with  a  yellow  dust.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  when  walking  a  few  years  ago  from  Pietra  Santa 
to  Massa  in  the  flowering  season  of  the  olive,  I  walked  for  miles 
between  rows  of  olives  which  were  not  only  themselves  yellow 
with  this  yellow  dust,  but  had  rendered  the  copings  and  sides  of 
the  walls  underneath  them,  and  even  the  roads  themselves  to 
well  nigh  the  middle,  also  yellow,  as  if  strewn  with  a  pale  ochre 
powder.  The  powder  adhering  to  the  soles  of  my  shoes  as  I 
walked,  you  could  have  traced  me  by  my  footmarks  in  the  yel- 
low dust.  We  have  thus  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  not 
only  of  Virgil's  flava,  but  of  Aeschylus's  Savffrjc,  Peis.  617. 

CoRKiPiuNT  spatia  (vs.  316). — See  Rem.  on  "corripiunt 
spatium  medium,"  6.  634. 
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Effusi  nimbo  similes  (vs.  317J.— See,  for  precisely  the  same 
simile  applied  to  the  flight  of  bees,  Georg.  h-  312  : 

.     .     .     "  ut  aestivis  efmus  nubibua  imber 

erupere, ' ' 
a  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  the  comparison  in  our  text 
is  of  the  quick  succession  of  the  racers  starting  from  the  goal  to 
the  quick  succession  of  the  drops  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  The 
NiMBO  of  our  text  is  the  "  imber"  of  the  fourth  Gleorgic  and  the 
"  eifusus  (imber)"  of  the  fourth  Georgic  is  the  effusi  [cursores] 
of  our  text. 

SiMUL  ULTIMA  siGNANT  (vs.  317). — "  Desiguabaut  locum  qui 
finem  cursibus  daret,"  Donatus.  "  Intuentur  et  notant  ultima 
spatia,  i.  e.,  finem  cursus  aviditate  vincendi,  et  deest  visu,"  Ser- 
vius  (ed.  Lion).  "  Notant,  oculis  animoque  designant  metam,  ut 
fere  Servius,"  Heyne.  No,  by  no  means  ;  for  if  simul  be  theij 
all  at  the  same  time,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  all  at  the  same  time  perform  this  act,  especially  as  the 
act  was  one  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  spectators,  which 
formed  no  picture  ;  and  if  simul  be  at  the  same  time  as  they  ee- 
LiNQUUNT  limen  EFFUSI  NIMBO  SIMILES,  the  running  with  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  the  distant  goal  and  the  rushing  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  shower  agree  but  sorrily  together.  I  therefore 
understand  simul  ultima  signant  to  mean  at  the  same  time  the 
last  trumpets  sound.  These  words  are  thus  the  repetition,  in  a 
slightly  varied  form,  of  signo  audito,  defining  more  precisely 
than  those  words  the  precise  moment  of  the  starting  (viz.,  that 
it  was  at  the  last  sound  of  the  trumpet),  just  as  limen  reltn- 
QUUNT  is  a  repetition,  in  a  slightly  varied  form,  of  corkipiunt 
SPATIA,  defining  more  precisely  than  those  words  the  actual 
starting  itself,  the  actual  leaving  of  the  limen.  The  general 
notion  is,  as  usual  by  Yirgil,  placed  first,  signoque  repente 
coEMPiuNT  sPATiA  AUDITO,  and  the  particularization  follows, 
limenque  relinquunt  effusi  NIMBO  SIMILES.  If  it  be  objected 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  leaving  the  limen  preceded,  not  followed, 
the  rushing  into  the  racecourse  (spatia),  the  answer  is  easy,  viz., 
that  this  reverse  order  is  only  another  instance  of  that  vanoov 
TTpoTipov  so  familiar  to  Yirgil,  and  that  this  v<jTBpov  irponpov 
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remains  (at  least  with  respect  to  limen  relinquunt)  the  same, 
whatever  interpretation  be  adopted.  In  proof  that  the  signal 
for  racers  to  start  was  usually  given  by  the  sounding  of  trum- 
pets, suffice  it  to  cite  Ovid,  Met.  10.  652  (of  the  race  between 
Hippomenes  and  Atalanta) : 

"  signa  tuhae  dederant,  cum  carcere  promia  uterque 
emicat,  et  summam  celeri  pede  libat  arenam." 

8il.  16.  478  (of  the  foot-race  in  funeral  games)  : 

' '  qui  poatqiiam  arreoti  plantis  et  pectora  proni, 
piilsantesque  aestu  laudum  exultantia  corda, 
accepere  tuba  spatium,  exsiluere  per  auras 
oeius  effusis  neiTO  exturbante  sagittis." 

Heliod.  4.  3  :   irapiXOiov  t'  ng  i^iaov^,  TO  T  ovofxa  Trpo(TrijytXXs, 

Kai  TO   iOvOQ  iSrjXoU,   KUt  TOV   SpOHOV  Tr)V  ^wpav   tK\^tpOVTO,   Kal  TTtV 

TravoTrXiav  £vSuc,  e^fioTTjKti  ty)  jiaXjdiSi  tov  Spnfiov  aaOfiatvoiv, 
Kai  TO  irapa  rrjc  (raXTTiyyoQ  cvSoai/xov  okwv  Kat  fJiojiQ  ava- 
fieviDv.  That  it  was  usual,  then  as  now,  for  trumpets  to  sound 
thrice  when  giving  a  signal,  appears  sufficiently  from  Valerius 
Flaccus,  1.  350 : 

' '  et  iam  finis  erat,  zeptyrumque  ratemque  morantes 
solverat  amplexus  tristi  tuba  tertia  siguo." 

So  also  Curt.  3.  21 :  "  lamque  tertium,  sicut  praeceptuin  erat, 

signum  tuba  miles  acceperat."     Ariosto,  Orl.  Ftir.  5.  88  : 

"  sta  Polinesso  con  la  faccia  mesta, 
col  cor  tremante,  e  cou  pallida  guancia, 
6  al  terzo  stton  mette  la  lancia  in  resta." 

FuLMiNis  ocioB  ALis  (vs.  319). — The  winged  thunder.   Com- 
pare Val.  Flacc.  6.  63  : 

"  cuncta  phalanx  insigne  lovis,  caelataque  gestat 
tegraina  disperses  trifidis  ardoribus  ignes  ; 
nee  primus  radios,  miles  Eomane,  corusci 
fulminis,  et  rutilas  scutis  difiunderis  alas. 
insuper  auratos  coUegerat  ipse  dracones 
matris  Orae  specimen  ;  linguisque  adyersus  utiinque 
congruit,  et  tereti  serpens  dat  vulnera  gemmae." 
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CALCEMQUE  TERIT  lAM  CALCE  DTORES 
INCUMBENS  HUMEKO  SPATIA  ET  SI  PLUKA  SUPERSINT 
TRANSEAT  ELAPSUS  PRIOR  AMBIGUUM  QUE  RELINQTJAT 


VAM.  LECT.  (V8.  326). 
QUE  I  Bom.,  Pal*  Med.  II H;  eod.  Canon.  (Butler);  cod.  Gamer. 
(Bersm.) ;  cod.  Thott.  (Dorph.)  Ill  Donat. ;  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  Pr.  ; 
Venet.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Milan,  1475,  1492;  Mod.;  Brese. ; 
Ascensius  (cited  from  Yen.  ed.  1519) ;  R.  Steph. ;  La  Cerda  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1676,  1704);  Philippe;  Burm. ;  Ribb.f;  Coningt. 

TE  III  P.  Manut.  ;  H.  Steph. ;  Bersmann ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670, 
1671,  nor  is  ve  in  these  editions  an  error  of  the  press ;  see  his  most 
extraordinary  and  unaccountable  note  in  Burmann  :  "  ambigtjumve 
codices  nostri  omnes");  Heyne  ("AMBidTmiraTJEt  Heinsius  consensu 
librorum  reoepit,  quod  et  pars  Pierianorum  habebat ;  ratio  tamen  et  res 
respuit.  Nam  si  transiisset  socium,  res  non  ambigua  iam  fuisset,  uter 
prior  esset.  Verius  alii  editi  et  scrip  ti  ambigttuiive")  ;  Pott.;  Jahn; 
Dorph. ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861) ;  Thiol ;  Forb.;  Haupt. 


*  Pottier's  statement  that  the  Palatine  MS.  reads  ve  is  incorrect;  the  reading  of 
that  MS.  is  very  plainly  atiE. 

t  Heinsius' 3  statement,  '' ameiguumte  codices  nostri  omnes,"  accepted  and 
propagated  by  Eibbeck  ("ve,  Heiusiani  omnes"),  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
bhmder ;  neither  I,  among  the  seventy-four  MSS.  which  I  have  myself  personally 
examined,  nor,  as  it  appears  from  Ribbeck's  silence,  Eibbeck,  among  the  MSS. 
examined  by  him,  having  found  even  one  single  one  in  which  the  reading  was  ve. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  statement  of  Pierius,  "  In  codioibus  aliquot  antiquis 
AMBiGuuMauE,  sed  VE  magis  placet,"  is  to  be  rejected,  not,  indeed,  as  literally  un- 
true, but  as  uncandid  and  deceptive,  inasmuch  as  implying  that  all  the  other  MSS. 
he  had  examined,  with  the  exception  of  the  "aliquot"  mentioned,  read  ve,  an 
implication  point-blank  contrary  to  the  matter  of  fact. 

J  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  this  additional  blunder  in  this  long  chapter 
of  blunders.  The  reading  received  by  Heinsius  is  not  ambiguumque  but  ambigv- 
TJMVE.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  words;  "ambiguumve  codices  nostri  omnes. " 
See  Vcir.  Led.  above. 
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Calcemcjxje  TERiT  lAM  CAi,CE. — Ft.  taloune ;  It.  incaka.  The 
Virgilian  student  who  happens  to  he  familiar  with  the  very 
common  and  even  vulgar  use  in  English  of  the  word  heel  for  the 
word/ooi{  (see  Launcelot  Gohbo,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  2.  2) 
will  smile  at  the  coil  which  the  commentators  have  made  about 
these  words.  The  "valde  dura  ratio"  (Heyne),  which  Burmann 
follows,  occupies  nearly  an  entire  column  of  his  quarto  page ; 
and  Peerlkamp,  having  ingenuously  confessed  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  how  Diores  could  with  his  heel  have  trod 
upon  the  heel  of  Helymus,  who  was  before  him,  proceeds  with 
the  most  sober  sadness  to  aver  that  he  trod  on  him  with  his  toes : 
"  Intellectu  difficile  est,  quomodo  Diores  calce  calcem  Helymi 
triverit.  Trivit  calcem  Helymi  digitis  pedis."  In  support  of 
which  incontrovertible  proposition,  the  matter-of-fact  commen- 
tator has  unaccountably  omitted  to  quote  the  matter-of-fact 
poet,  Sil.  Ital.  16.  491 : 

.     .     .     ' '  instat  non  segnius  aoer 
Hesperos,  ao  prima  stringit  vestigia  planta 
progressae  calcis." 

Poets,  beware  how  ye  use  figures  of  speech ;  they  are  dan- 
gerous, and  you  will  infallibly  cut  your  fingers.  What  will  not 
future  commentators  say  of  Thomson's 

' '  these  as  they  roll,  Almighty  Father,  these 
are  but  the  varied  God  f  "  ^ 

What  has  not  been  already  said  of  "  this  is  my  body ;  this  is 
my  blood"?  What  millions  of  human  lives  have  not  been 
sacrificed  to  that  one  trope  ?  And  had  not  honest  John  Asgill 
such  implicit  faith  in  the  simple  sincerity  of  Christ's  words  to 
Martha,  Evang.  Johannis,  11.  26  :  kui  wag  o  Zuiv,  kui  TnaTtvwv 
SIC  £/^£j  ov  firi  aTTodavT)  ug  tov  aiwva,  as  to  live  and  die  in  the  un- 
wavering expectation  of  being  taken  up  alive  into  heaven  ;  and 
was  not  the  "argument"  which  the  same  guileless  John  Asgill 
published  in  defence  of  such  implicit  faith  in  the  simple  sincerity 
of  Christ's  words  burnt  at  the  doors  of  the  Irish  house  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year  of  Christ  1700,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  English 
house  also  by  the  common  hangman,  and  himself  publicly  and 
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ignominiously  expelled  first  from  the  one  house  and  then  from 
the  other  ?— warning,  not  only  to  plain-thinking  John  Asgill, 
but  to  all  lieges  for  ever,  with  how  large  a  grain  of  salt  even 
inspired— and  how  much  more  uninspired? — words  are  to  be 
taken.  Be  cautious,  then,  ye  poets,  and  if  ye  would  not  lead 
your  readers  into  a  shaking  bog,  let  no  fugitive  of  yours  take  to 
his  heels— far  less  fly ;  let  no  heroine  of  yours,  if  she  is  in  her 
senses,  bestow  her  hand  on  her  lover ;  or  should  your  heroine  be 
content  to  do  with  one  hand  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  let  her  at 
least  not  part  with  her  heart ;  for  how  exist  one  single  day  with- 
out the  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  indispensable  every  mo- 
ment for  forwarding  a  fresh  supply  of  arterial  blood  through  the 
arteries,  and  receiving  the  old  worn-out  blood  back  from  the 
veins  ?  See  Eem.  on  "  simul  ora  virum  praefixa  movebant," 
9.  471 ;  and  compare  Prudent.  Diptych.  137  : 

"  it  mare  per  medium  Dominus,  fluctusque  liquentes 
calce  terens,  iubet  instabili  descendere  cumba 
discipulum ;" 

and  Juven.  1.  42  : 

"  palleat,  ut  nuiis  prcssit  qui  calcibm  anguem." 

Incumbens  humero. — Leaning  over  his  shoulder.  Compare 
Stat.  Theb.  6.  602 : 

' '  eif ugit  hie  oculos  rapida  puer  ocyor  aura 
Maenalius,  quem  deinde  gradu  premit  homdus  Idas, 
inspiratqne  humero,  flatuque,  et  pectoris  umbra 
terga  premit ;  post  ambiguo  disorimine  tendunt 
PhaedimuB  atque  Dymas.    Illis  celer  imminet  Aloon." 

The  picture  of  Diores  overtaking  and  leaning  over  the  shoulder 
of  Helymus  is  sufficiently  intelligible ;  but  what  shall  I  say  of 
St.  Augustine's  [Confess,  i..  7)  "  et  ecce  tu  imminens  dorso  fugiti- 
vorum  tuorum,  Deus  ultionum  et  fons  misericordiarum  simul  ?  " 
I  fear  I  shall  never  understand  it  until  I  see  it  on  canvas. 

Spatia  .  .  .  KELiNQUAT. — The  meaning  is :  Diores,  who  is 
now  at  Helymus's  very  shoulder,  would,  if  the  race-course  were 
longer,  not  only  slip  past  Helymus,  but — while  Helymus  was 
hesitating  between  two  things  (ambiguum),  viz.,  whether  to  give 
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up  without  more  ado,  or  strive  to  overtake  the  competitor  who 
had  so  unexpectedly  got  the  start  of  him — leave  him  completely 
behind,  distance  him. 

Ambiguum. — Hesitating  between  two  things,  as  5.  654 : 

' '  at  mati'es  primo  ancipites,  oculisque  malignis 
ambiguae,  spectare  rates,  miserum  inter  amorem 
praesentis  terrae  f atisque  vocantia  regna ' ' 

(where  the  structure  is  :  "  ambiguae  inter  amorem  praesentis 
terrae  et  regna  vocantia").     Coripp.  Johann.  1.  537 : 

"  frauditus  his  certat  committere  praelia  Maurus, 
ut  celer  incautum  subiens  exterreat  hostem 
ambiguumqne  premat,  fretus  numeroque  locoque 
et  domitis  confisus  equis" 

(where  "Maurus"  is  the  diores  of  our  text,  "hostem"  the 
HELYMUS,  "  celer  incautum  subiens "  the  teanseat  elapsus 
PRICE,  and  "  ambiguum  premat "  the  ambiguum  eelinquat  ; 
and  where  the  meaning  is :  "  by  a  quick  movement  come-upon 
when  he  is  least  expecting  and  terrifying  the  enemy,  and,  while 
he  is  hesitating  whether  to  fight  or  fly,  crush  him  ") .   Ibid.  2.  91 : 

.     .     ' '  nam  belliger  Austur, 
solHcitus  dubias  campis  committere  pugnas, 
coUocat  astrictis  muros  fossasque  camelis, 
atque  pecus  varium  densa  vallante  corona 
ponit,  ut  obicibus  pugnantes  implicet  hostes 
amiigteosque  premat ' ' 

(where  "Austur"  is  the  diores  of  our  text,  "hostes"  the  he- 
LYMUS,  "  obicibus  pugnantes  implicet "  the  teanseat  elapsus 
FEioE,  and  "  ambiguos  premat "  the  ambiguum  relinquat). 

Transeat,  relinquat. — Both  terms  belonging  to  the  race- 
course ;  the  former  signifying  to  pass-by,  to  get  a-headof{w  Ovid, 
Met.  10.  672  (of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta)  :  "  consequitur, 
transitc^e  virum."  Oassiodor.  Var.  3.  51  :  "  Transit  prasinus, 
pars  populi  moeret."     Sidon.  ApoUin.  Narbo,  361  : 

"  ut  meta  ulterior  remisit  omnes, 
fit  coUega  tuus  prior  diiobus, 
quite  transieraiit'"), 
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the  latter,  to  distance  and  completely  leave  behind,  Gt.  atroXuiruv, 
as  Stat.  Theh.  6.  3kk  (ed.  Miiller) : 

.     .     .     ' '  par  et  concordia  voti 
Tincere,  vel  solo  cupiunt  a  fratre  relinqui" 

Ihid.  6.  309  : 

.     .    .     "  stupuere  relict  a 

nubila,  certantes  Euxiciue  Notique  sequuntur." 
Sidon.  ApoUin.  Car  in.  5.  175  (ed.  Sirmondi) : 

"  donee  ad  anfractum  metae  iam  iamque  relictus 
concita  ter  sparse  f regit  vestigia  porno." 

Claudian,  de  U  Cons.  Honor.  6^0  : 

"  sis,  precor,  assiduus  consul,  Mariiqne  relinquas 
et  senis  Augusti  numerum," 

in  the  last  of  which  instances,  though  there  is  no  actual  race, 
the  allusion  is  stUl  to  the  race-course. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  from  whom  this  passage  has  suffered 
most,  whether  from  editors  who  not  only  read  ve,  but  have 
found  no  other  reading  in  any  MS.  ("ambiguumve  codices 
nostri  omnes,"  N.  Heinsius,  apud  Burm.  "  Ve,  Heinsiani  om- 
nes,"  Ribbeck),  or  from  commentators  who  insist  that  the  sense 
requires  ve  {"  Ambiguumque  Heinsius  consensu  librorum  rece- 
pit,  quod  et  pars  Pierianorum  habebat ;  ratio  tamen  et  res  res- 
puit.  Nam  si  transiisset  socium,  res  non  ambigua  iam  fuisset, 
uter  prior  esset.  Verius  alii  editi  et  scripti  ambiguumve," 
Heyne.  "Ambiguumve,  quod  sensus  flagitat,  Palatini  alio- 
rumque  codd.  est  lectio,  ab  Heynio  revocata,  probante  Schaefero 
ad  Lamb.  Bos.  p.  144,"  Forbiger).  But  with  whomsoever,  or 
howsoever,  originating,  the  error  is  inveterate  and  widespread 
that  the  true  reading  is  A'e,  and  the  two  clauses  transeat 
ELAPsus  PRIOR  and  AMBiGUUM  RELiNQUAT  alternative  each  of 
the  other.     So,  further,  J.  H.  Voss : 

"rennf  er,  tto  nicht  iim  voraus,  bis  zu  streitiger  sobwebe  der  gleiobieit." 

"  Ambiguumve  recte  Heynius  praetulit,  probante  Schaefero  ad 
Lambert.  Bos.,"  Jahn.  "  Ambigltumve  relikquat,"  Peerl- 
kamp,  observing  :  "  Minus  aptum  huic  rei  verbum ;  nam  qui 
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aliquem  in  cursu  relinquit  est  prior,"  and  by  such  observation 
exhibiting  on  the  one  hand  his  perception,  however  inadequate; 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  received  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  on 
the  other  hand  his  total  ignorance  of  the  unanimous  reading  of 
the  MSS.,  a  reading  which  not  only  does  not  involve  an  absur- 
dity, but  actually  presents  the  desiderated  sense  :  that  had  the 
race-course  been  longer,  Diores  would  have  slipped  past  and 
distanced  Helymus.  "Ambiguumve,"  Thiel,  observing  :  "Bei 
entfernterm  ziel  kame  er  vor  oder  maehte  unentsehieden,  wer 
eigentlich  gesiegt."  "Ambiguumve,"  Grossrau,  observing  :  "Ita- 
que  si  longior  oursus  supererit,  facile  poterit  aemulum  vinoere 
aut  certe  aequare."  "Ambiguumve,"  Siipfle,  making  no  obser- 
vation at  all,  nor  any  inquiry  about  either  MS.  or  reading. 

The  second  clause  of  the  Virgilian  passage  is  not,  with  these 
editors  and  commentators,  an  alternative  of  the  first,  but,  which 
is  much  more  efficient,  rhetorical,  and  poetic,  as  well  as  much 
more  in  otir  author's  usual  manner,  a  climax,  steigerung,  or 
epexegesis ;  and  the  Homeric  parallel  is  not  II.  23,  382  : 

but  II.  23.  526-7 : 

ei  Se  «'  CTt  TTpoTspia  yevero  Spa^s  afi<l>or€poL(ri, 
ru  K€v  fjLiv  irapeKafftT'y  ou5'  afKpTtpiffTov  edtjKeVj 

where  we  have  not  only  the  similar  apodosia  but  the  similar  pro- 
tasis, and  even' the  similar  climax,  steigerung,  or  epexegesis.  Am- 
BiGUUM  is  thus  the  descriptive  predicate  so  often  (I  may  almost 
say  always  where  possible)  used  by  Virgil  instead  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun :  the  latter  half  of  the  line  is,  as  the  latter  half  of 
Virgil's  line  so  often  is,  a  climax  of  the  previous  half,  and  the 
distinction  is  observed  (as  by  Stat.  Theb.  6.  712 : 

"  neo  dubia  iimctave  Mneathea  victum 
transahiit  meta  ;  longe  super  aemula  signa 
consedit") 

between  passing-by  and  quite  distancing  and  leaving  behinql. 
Compare  Georg.  If.  1U7 :  ,; 

" -verum  haeC  ipse  .e(Jmdem  spatiis  excluBUB  iniquis  i 

'   ^raei«w,  atque  aliis  post  me  memoranda  re^injMo," 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  7 
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■where  the  same  distinction  is  observed  between  "  praetereo"  and 
"  relinquo  "as  in  our  text  between  transeat  and  belinquat, 
and  where  curiously  enough  the  identical  cause,  viz.,  want  of 
space,  assigned  in  our  text  as  the  cause  of  not  passing  by  and 
leaving  behind,  is  assigned,  and  no  less  correctly,  as  the  cause 
of  passing-by  and  leaving  behind.  Need  I  say  more  in  proof 
of  my  thesis  that  que  (corresponding  to  the  "  atque "  of  the 
Greorgie)  is  the  true  reading,  and  the  text  an  example  not  of 
alternative  but  of  climax  ? 


334-384. 


NGN STANDI 


rA£.  ZUCT.  (vs.  350). 
MISEEAEI  I  Med.    Ill  P.  Manut.  ;^  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Wagn.; 
Ribb. 


NoN  TAMEN  EURYALI,  NON  ILLE  OBI.ITUS  AMOEUM  (vS.  334). — For 

some  just  remarks  on  Virgil's  frequent  use  of  the  negation  ("les 
tours  negatifs ")  see  Chateaubriand,  GSnie  du  Christianisme, 
S.  3.  10. 

Spissa  iacUit  revolutus  ARENA  (vs.  336). — Spissa  denotes 
not  that  the  sand  lay  thick  on  the  ground,  i.  e.,  deep,  but  that  its 
particles  being  very  close  together  (the  opposite  of  our  loose  and 
the  German  locker)  did  not  readily  separate  from  each  other,  or 
allow  the  feet  to  sink — ^the  very  kind  of  sand  fit  for  foot-racers, 
Ital.  soda  sahhia  :  fine  thick  sand,  of  which  the  particles  are  all 
of  one  size  and  fit  well  into  each  other  so  as  to  make  a  close 
compact  footing — such  sand  as  in  many  places  covers  our  sea- 
beaches,  and  being  firm  and  compacted  by  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  water  when  the  tide  is  in,  is  "  spissus,"  and 
being  "  spissus  "  answers  well  for  walking,  or  running,  or  rid- 
ing upon,  when  the  tide  is  out.     Compare  Seneo.  Up.  65 :  "  Ideo 
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diutius  vehi  perseveravi,  invitante  ipso  littore,  quod  inter  Cumas 
et  Servilii  Vatiae  villain  cui-vatur ;  et  hinc  mari,  illino  lacu,  velut 
angustum  iter,  oluditur.  Erat  enim  a  recenti  tempestate  maris 
spissum.  Fluctus  autem  illud,  ut  scis,  frequens  et  concitatus, 
exaequat ;  longior  tranquillitas  solvit,  quum  arenis,  quae  humore 
alligantur,  succus  abcessit."  Also  Pliu.  IT.  N.  36.  25  :  "  Solo 
festucato  inicitur  rudus  aut  testaoeum  pavimentum,  dein  spitsse 
calcatis  carbonibus  inducitur."  Oolumel.  12.  64 :  "  In  cistam 
vimineam,  quae  neque  spisse,  solide  tamen  et  erassis  viminibus 
contexta  sit "  (the  osiers  of  which  the  basket  was  composed  not 
interwoven  "  spisse,"  i.  e.,  thickly,  so  as  closely  to  fit  into  each 
other,  but  openly,  or  so  as  to  leave  interstices). 

Teetia  palma  dtores  (vs.  339). — Compare  Manil.  1.  787: 
"  tertia  palma  Marcellus." 

Certa  manent  (vs.  349). — The  sfxirsSa  Kstrat  of  Homer,  //. 
9.  SSU : 

aK\a  S'  apiffTTjeffa't  StSov  7e/)o,  Kai  ^auiKevm' 

TOitTi  fiep  efineSa  Ketrat,  €/teu  5'  airo  ^ovvov  Axatw 

eiAer'. 

PuERi  (vs.  349). — The  proposition  of  Nauok  (Jahn's  suppl. 
vol.  14,  p.  556)  to  join  pueki  with  palmam  and  understand  it 
to  mean  Euryalus  is  inadmissible,  first  on  account  of  the  great 
injury  inflicted  by  such  structure  on  the  cadence  of  the  verse  ; 
secondly,  because  for  Aeneas  to  call  Euryalus  "  puer "  here, 
where  he  is  contending  as  a  man  among  men,  had  been  as  in- 
appropriate as  it  was  appropriate  for  Virgil  so  to  denominate 
him,  verse  296,  where  it  was  the  object  of  the  poet  to  place 
vividly  before  his  readers  the  young  man's  youth  and  inno- 
cence ;  thirdly,  because  the  vocative  seems  to  be  demanded  by 
the  preceding  vestka  and  nobis  ;  and  fourthly,  because  the  voca- 
tive PUERI  has  especial  grace,  addressed  by  Aeneas  to  the  whole 
party  so  much  his  juniors  and  inferiors,  and  contrasting  as  it 
does  with  PATER — his  own  descriptive  adjunct. 

Quae  munera  niso  digna  dabis  (vv.  354-5). — "Niso  is 
probably  to  be  constructed  with  dabis  rather  than  with  digna," 
Oonington.     I  should  say  certainly. 

Digna  (vs.  355). — Dignus  is  here  taken  in  its  secondary 
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sense,  viz.,  mhuihle,  worthy  of  being  received.  Compare  Tacit. 
Germ.  18 :  "accipere  se,  quae  liberis  inviolata  ao  digna  reddat." 
The  Greek  a^ioq  and  the  English  worthy  both  have  the  same 
secondary  meaning. 

PeIMAM    MERUI    qui    LAUDE    COROifAM,    NI    ME    QUAE    SALIUM 

FOKTUNA  iNiMiGA  TULissET  (vv.  355-6). — "  Me  a  piimo  praemio 
abstulisset,  abduxisset,"  Heyne.  "  Ni  inimice  a  Fortuna  aecep- 
tus  essem,"  Forbiger,  Wagner  [Praest.).  The  two  interpreta- 
tions are  equally  incorrect.  Ferre  is  never  "  auferre,"  and  if 
it  vfere  sometimes,  or  could  be,  the  picture  of  Fortune  carrying 
oii  not  only  Nisus,  but  Salius  too,  from  the  prize  had  been  down- 
right ridiculous.  Neither  is  ferre  ever  "  accipere,"  and  even  if 
it  sometimes  were,  the  picture  of  Fortune  giving  a  bad  reception 
to  Euryalus  and  Salius  had  been  little  less  absurd  than  that  of 
Fortune  carrying  them  oif  from  the  prize.  Ferre  is  here,  as 
so  often  elsewhere,  to  take,  get  hold  of,  lay  hands  on ;  and  For- 
tune is  said  to  take  Euryalus  and  Salius  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  Fata  or  his  Fata  are  said  to  take  Daphnis,  Eel.  5.  Si  : 

"  postquam  te  fata  tidenint, 
ipsa  Pales  agros  atque  ipse  reliquit  Apollo  ; ' ' 

and  in  which  Time  is  said  to  take,  or  lay  hands  on,  everything, 
Ibid.  9.  51 :  "  Omnia  fert  aetas,  animum  quoque."  It  is  the 
Greek  use  of  ^ejo&j  and  a/pto)  transferred  to  the  Latin  equivalent 
fero.  Compare  Apoll.  4.  1485  :  at  S'  ovXajitvaL  ktjoec  tXovro. 
Also  Horn.  //.  2.  302  :  ovr  fxri  kijoec  eJSov  Oavaroio  ^ipovuai, 
where  the  meaning  is  indeed  carried  (^,  or  away  from,  but  where 
this  meaning  of  carried  of,  or  away  from,  lies  not  in  ^spovagi, 
but  in  ifSav  (jxpovaai,  went  taking,  or  went  carrying.  There  being 
no  went  in  OTir  text  there  is  no  off  or  away  from,  only  the  taking 
or  carrying.  That  this  taking  or  carrying  is  to  be  understood  in 
malam  partem  not  being  shown  with  sufficient  clearness  by  the 
very  indefinite  and  general  term  tulisset,  inimica  is  added  to 
remove  all  ambiguity.  Examples  of  this  use  of  ferre  are  abun- 
dant, as  2,  554 :  "  hie  exitus  ilium  sorte  tulit."     2.  598  : 

•     .     .     "  quos  omnes  undique  Graiae 
ciroum  errant  aoies  ;  et,  ni  mea  cura  resistat, 
lam  flammae  tulerinf,  inimious  et  hauserit  ensis." 
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4.  679  : 

"  idem  anibas  ferro  dolor,  atque  eadom  hora  tulisaet." 

10.  59:  "gurgite  mersum  undo,  ferei."     Liv.  4.  33:  "obtrun- 
Oantur  in  ripis  ;  alios  ia  aquam  compulsos  gnrgiteB  ferunt." 

Faciem  ostentabat  jet  tjdo  tdrpia  membra  fimo  (vv. 
357-8). — "  TuRPiA  fimo  probably  belongs  to  faciem  as  well 
as  to  MEMBRA,"  Oonington.  The  meaning  is  not  his  face  and 
limbs  besmeared,  but  faciem,  his  plight,  his  condition,  his  appear- 
ance; and  tbis  "facies,"  this  plight,  this  condition,  this  appear- 
ance, is  explained  to  be  udo  turpi  a  membra  fimo,  as  if  Virgil 
had  said:  speciem  ridiculam  ostentabat,  viz.,  udo  turpia  mem- 
bra FIMO.  This  is  almost  invariably,  if  not  invariably,  the  sense 
of  Virgil's  facies.  Compare  7.  448  (where  see  Rem.) :  "tan- 
taque  se  facies  aperit."  6.  575  (where  see  E.eiri.) :  ^^  facies  quae 
iimina  servet."    6.  560  :  "  quae  scelerum /««<?«  ?"   8.  193  : 

' '  hie  spelimca  f uit,  vasto  submota  recessu, 
semihominis  Cv.a  facies  quam  dira  tenebat." 

Georg.  2.  131  : 

"  ipsa  ingens  arbos,  /^ciemque  Bimillima  lauxo.'' 

Ostentabat. — rMore  than  ostendit :  made  a  great  disjjlay  of. 

Olli  (vs.  358). — Not  the  object  of  risit,  i.  e.,  not  the  thing 
smiled  at,  which  is  always  put  in  the  accusative  (see  Rem.  on 
4.  128),  but  the  dative  of  acquisition  so  called,' the  person  to 
whom  the  smile  is  directed.  Aeneas  did  not  smile  at  Nisus, 
but  directed  to  Nisus  his  smile,  viz.,  his  smile  at  the  "  casus." 
Compare  4.  105  :  "  Olli  ...  sic  contra  est  ingressa  Venus," 
where  "  olli "  stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  "  ingressa 
est "  as  OLLI  in  our  text  to  risit. 

Nunc,  si  cui  virtus  animusque  in  pectore  praesens,  adsit, 
&c.  (vv.  363-4). — Exactly  asTelemachus  in  the  Odyssey,  pledg- 
ing himself  to  Ulysses  that  the  suitors  should  not  fall  upon  him 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  boxing  match  with  Irus  (18.  61) : 

a.5iv,  61  ff'  OTpvifei  Kpa^iTj  Kai  Qvfios  ayt\viep 
TOvTov  oKe^aa'dait  &c. 

Effert  ora,  se  tollit  (vv.  368-9). — Theme  and  vaiiation. 
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The  form  of  theme  and  variation  is  used  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  introduce  both  vastis  viribus  and  magno  vikum  mukmure, 
accidents  of  so  widely  different  nattire  as  not  to  be  easily  attach- 
able to  a  single  verb.  See  Eem.  on  "  progeniem,"  &c.,  1.  23-26 ; 
and  on  1.  550. 

ViCTOREM  BUTEN  IMMANl  CORPORE  QUI  SE,  &C.  (tS.  372). 

Not  IMMANl  CORPOKE  QUI  SE  .  .  .  FEREBAT,  but  BUTEN  IMMAWI 

CORPORE,  exactly  as  3. 427  :  "  immani  corpore  pistrix ; "  8.  335 : 
"  immani  corpore  Thybris ; "  5. 401 :  "  immani  pondere  caestus." 

Veniens  amyci  be  gente  (vs.  373). — I.  e.,  orlus  amtci  de 
GENTE.     So  Ciris,  Ji.07 :  "  Pandionia  si  qui  de  gente  venitis." 

Talis  prima  dares  caput  altum  in  pkaelia  tollit  (vs. 
375) . — "  Proprie  dicendum  erat  uakes  primus,"  Wagner  ( Virg. 
Br.  En.).  No;  as  "primo  somno,"  1.  474  (where  see  Rem.) 
is  the  beginning  of  sleep,  so  here  prima  praelia  is  the  beginning 
of  the  fight ;  the  comparison  not  being  of  Dares  to  other  pugi- 
lists who  were  to  follow  (for  there  were  no  others  to  follow),  but 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fight  to  the  sequel,  as  if  Yirgil  had  said : 
rises,  to  begin  the  fight.     See  also  Rem.  on  "  primi  pedis,"  6.  566. 

QuAERiTUR  Huic  ALIUS  (vs.  378). — Alius,  another,  i.  e.,  an- 
other to  match  Bares ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said  quaeritur  huic  par. 
Compare  Hor.  Epod.  15.  13  (to  Neaera,  of  himself)  : 

"  Bon  feret  assiduas  potiori  te  dare  noctes, 
et  quaeret  iratus  parem.' ' 

Alacris  (vs.  380). — Agog. 

Quae  finis  standi  ?  (vs.  384).— Compare  Sil.  12, 68  (Hanni- 
bal to  his  soldiers  before  Cumae)  : 

.     .     .     "  'pro  di !  gtiis  terminus,'  inquit, 
■  ante  urtes  standi  Graias  ? '  " 
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387-421. 

HIC AMICTUM 


HlC  GRAVIS  ENTELLUM  DICTIS  CASTIGAT  ACESTES    (vS.  387). Not 

DicTis  CASTIGAT,  but  GRAVIS  DICTIS,  as  Stat.  Theb.  1.  283  (of 
Jupiter,  replying  to  Juno) : 

"  at  non  ille  gravis  dietis,  quanq^uam  aspera  motus 
reddidit  haec." 

Compare  verse  274,  "gravis  ictu,"  and  Eem. ;  also  Val.  Flacc. 
6.  161 :  "  arduus  et  laevo  gravior  pede; "  and  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros. 
2.  U9 : 

"  iuvalidum  dextro  portat  Titana  lacerto 
nondum  luce  gravem,  nee  pubescentibus  alte 
cristatum  radiis." 

For  DICTIS  CASTIGAT  compare  Horn.  Od.  8. 158 :  viiKsas  B'  avrtiv. 

PrOXIMTJS  UT  yiRIDANTE  TORO  CONSEDERAT  HERBAE  (vS.  388). 

— Compare  verse  667 :  "  Cursus  ut  laetus  equestres  ducebat." 

Ubi  nunc  nobis  deus  ille,  magister  nequicqtjam  memo- 
RATUS,  ERYX  •? — "  Ubi  NUNC  est  ilia  gloria,  quod  magistro  usus 
es  Eryce,  quem  olim  nobis  iaotabas  ?  "  Wagner.  No ;  nobis  is 
the  ethio  dative  (as  "  vobis,"  verse  646),  and  magister  nequic- 
QUAM  MEMORATus  lies  out  of  the  direct  train  of  thought,  is  ex- 
planatory of  ILLE,  and  thrown  in  parenthetically  between  it  and 
ERYX.  Ubi  nunc  nobis  deus  ille  eryx  ?  sciz.  ille  eryx  ne- 
QuicQUAM  MEMORATUS  MAGISTER.  Both  the  seuss  and  the  struc- 
ture are  rendered  perfectly  plain  by  two  commas,  one  placed  after 
ILLE,  the  other  after  memoratus. 

Nobis  deus  ille  eryx. — Similarly,  Cicero,  ad  Att.  If.  16: 
"Deus  ille  noster,  Plato." 

NoN    LAUDIS    amor,    NEC     GLORIA    CESSIT    J'ULSA    METU    (vV. 

394-5). — Not  PULSA  METU,  but  CESSIT  METU ;  as  verse  676 : 

"  ast  illae  diversa  metu  per  littora  passim 
diffugiunt" 

where  the  structure  is  "diffugiunt  metu." 
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Nec  dona  moror  (vs.  400). — These  words  are  a  variation  of, 
or  repeat  under  another  form,  the  preceding  line : 

HAUD  EaUIDEM  PBETIO  INDVCTU*  PVLCHBOftBE  IBVEWOO  J 

as  if  he  had  said  :  "  I  would  have  come,  not  because  I  cared  for 
the  gifts,  nor  because  I  was  induced  by  the  prize  of  the  handsome 
ox,  but  I  would  have  come  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  without  any 
other  incentive."  Entellus  does  not  underrate  the  gifts ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  admires  and  praises  them  (pretio  pulchroqub 
luvENCo),  but  he  is  too  stiii  and  old  to  come  to  the  contest  even 
for  the  sake  of  what  he  values  more  than  the  gifts,  fair  as  they 
are,  viz.,  the  honour  and  glory.  Mmior  is  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  (its  usual  sense  by  the  bye,  and  that  of  the  Greek 
a\eyiZw,  Hom.  //.  1. 106,  and  aXiyu,  Ibid.  11.  389),  7.  253: 

.     .     .     "  nec  purpui-a  regenr 
picta  movet,  nec  sceptra  movent  Priameia  tastum^ 
quantum  in  connubio  natae  thalamoque  moratur  ;  " 

i.  e.,  "  nec  moratur  tantum  in  purpura  et  sceptris  quantmn  in 
connubio  natae."  Latinus  thinks  more  about,  cares  more  about, 
values  more,  the  advantageous  marriage  of  his  daughter  than 
the  presents  which  are  offered  him.  Entellus  thinks  more  about, 
cares  more  about,  values  more  the  honour  to  be  won  than  the 
prizes  which  await  the  conqueror.  If  he  was  to  be  moved  at  all, 
it  was  by  the  honour,  not  by  the  prize.  Nec  dona  moror,  there- 
■fore  :  "  nor  do  I  mind  the  gifts ;  nor  do  the  gifts  enter  into  my 
thoughts  at  all :  it  is  the  glory  would  move  me,  if  my  age  per- 
mitted me  to  be  moved."     See  Rem.  on  11.  365. 

BuROQUE  iNTENDERE  BRACHiA  TBRGo  (vs.  403). — Compare 
verse  136  :  "  intentaque  brachia  remis,"  where  see  Eem. 

Tantorum  ingentia  septem  terga  boum  (vv.  404-5). — The 
similarity  not  only  of  sense,  but  rhythm  and  structure,  of  these 
words  as  compared  with  1.  638  :  "magnorum  horrentia  centum 
terga  suum,"  exemplifies  that  sameness  of  thought  even  in  a 
great  thinker,  which  I  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  notice  else- 
where in  the  course  of  these  observations.  See  Eem.  on  5.  326. 
The  remarkable  parallelism  of  the  two  passages  is  sufficient  of 
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itself  and  independently  of  the  double  argument  of  MS.  authority 
and  better  sense  to  decide  me  to  adhere  to  the  received  reading 
TANTORUM,  and  the  received  structure  tantorum  boum,  and  to 
reject,  as  alike  unworthy  even  of  a  hearing,  the  reading  teu- 
CRORUM,  Peerlkamp's  emendation  tanto  nigrantia,  and  Ser- 
vius's  junction  of  animi  and  tantorum.  It  might  be  expected 
that  in  two  so  strikingly  similar  passages  the  priucipal  term,  or 
subject,  being  the  same  identical  term  in  both,  should  have  the 
same  sense.  We  are,  however,  disappointed  in  such  expectation, 
however  reasonable ;  for  while  terga  in  our  text  can  only  mean 
literally  hides,  "  terga  "  in  the  parallel  passage  can  only  mean 
chines,  used  synecdochally  for  the  whole  animal ;  a  notable  proof 
■of  the  deficiency  and  consequent  obscurity  of  the  Latin  language 
even  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  adroit  of  writers. 

Ante  omnes  stupet  ipse  dares,  longeque  recusat  (vs.  406). 
— "  LoNGE,  valde,"  Servius,  Nonius,  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagner 
[Praest. ).  "  Weithin,  zur  iicktretend,' '  Ladewig.  ' '  Either  Dares 
actually  recoils  many  paces  from  the  weapons  and  will  not  come 
near  them,  or  metaphorically  shrinks  from  them  utterly  and  de- 
clines the  contest,"  Conington.  Servius  and  those  who  think 
with  him  are  surely  wrong,  and  Conington  in  his  first  interpre- 
tation, and  Ladewig,  right — refuses  from  a  distance,  refuses  with- 
out coming  near ;  exactly  as  the  original  of  Dares,  ApoUonius's 
Amycus,  stands  airtuBiv,  \onge,  far  off,  eyeing  his  redoubted 
adversary  in  silence,  Apolloh.  Ehod.  2.  48  : 

ov  fiay  avT  AfivKos  •jreipTja'aTO.  ffiya  S'  aTroide-V 

Compare  10.  224: 

"  agnoBcunt  longe  regem,  lustrantque  choreis," 

where  "  longe  "  in  its  literal  sense  is  joined  to  "  agnoscunt,"  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  text  to  recusat. 

Quid,  si  quis  caestus  ipsius  et  herculis  arma  vidisset, 
tristemque  hoc  ipso  in  littore  pugnam  ?  (vv.  410-411). — 
Our  author's  adaptation  and  appropriation  of  ApoUonius's  (2. 
145)  : 

ftnais  Hpait\7ia  Btos  Kffli  Sevps  Ka/xtao-fV 
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His  magnum  alciden  contka  stetit  (vs.  414). — Even  to 
enter  the  lists,  to  stand  up  at  all,  against  Aloides  ("  magnus 
Alcides,".6. 122,  where  see  Eem.),  was  a  glory.  Compare  ^n^Ao^. 
Pal.  (ed.  Jacohs)  12.  70  : 

ffrTjtTOfi  eyu  /cat  Zrjvos  fvavriov,   it  ffe,  MviffKe^ 
apTra^etv  eOe\oi,  vsKrapos  otvoxooi/. 

Haec  fatus,  duplicem  ex  humeris  deiecit  amictum  (vs. 
421). — Duplicem  amictum,  "i.e.,  aboUam,  quae  duplex  est,  sicut 
chlamys.  Hor.  Up.  1.  17.  25:  'Contra,  quern  duplici  panno 
patientia  velat,' "  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "  AboUam  duplici  vel  om- 
niao  crassiore  filo  textam,  et,  ut  videtur,  intonsam.  C.onvenit 
talis  vestis  seniori  et  caloris  experti,"  Wagner  (1861),  Ladewig, 
"AboUam  dupUci  (vel  omnino  crassiore)  filo  textam,  et,  ut  vide- 
tur, intonsam,"  Forbiger,  quoting  Hor.  Ep.  1.  17.  25,  quoted 
above,  andNep.  Datam.  3.  2 :  "  Agresti  duplici  amiculo  ciroumda- 
tus."  It  does  not  follow  from  Entellus's  "  amictus  "  being  "du- 
plex" that  it  was  coarse,  or  resembled  in  its  texture  the  "  aboUa" 
of  the  cynic.  Jason's  SittAo?  (ApoUon.  Ehod.  1.  720  :  Stn-AaKo 
iropiftvperiv  .  .  .  rriv  oi  owaaas  UaWag)  was  of  SO  splendid  a  red 
as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  like  the  rising  sun — • 

77  (Uev  prjiTepav  ksv  ej  jjeAiov  aviovra 

offtre  jSaAois,  tj  khuo  fierafiXe^eias  epevdos — 

and  had  almost  as  many  pictures  embroidered  in  it  as  the  mar- 
riage quilt  of  Thetis — ■ 

ev  ixfv  iaav  KvKkanrfs  fir'  mpBiToi  ii/xevoi  fpya),  &c. 

Ulysses'  x^atva  SiirXr,  (Hom.  Od.  19.  225)  was  fastened  with 
gold  clasps,  and  the  deer  hunt  embroidered  in  it  excited  the 
admiration  of  aU  beholders : 

X^aiyav  TTopc/iuperjy  ouAt)!/  e^^  'ioj  OSuirireus, 
SiirATjy  avTap  oi  irepovri  XP^'^°^°  rervKTO 
av\ot(riv  SiSu/MKn'  irapotSe  Se  SaiSa\ov  ijey 
fv  irpoTipoiai  iroSfffffi.  Kvav  «xf  iroiKiAoc  eAAoc, 
turiraipovTa  Kaav  to  5e  Bavfia^fffKov  airavm, 
"'  "'  XP""^"^  oi/Tfs,  0  /iiv  Aoe  Ui0pov  airayx"''- 
avTap  0,  eKfuyfeiv  /iffiavs,  ijctttoi/ic  Troiefffftf. 
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UTor  could  tlie  ample  crimson  ^Aaivo  SnrXri  of  Nestor,  Horn.  II. 
10.  133 : 

afjLtpi  5^  apa  x^ceii'aj'  TrepofTja'ctro  tpoiViKOiffffav^ 

or  the  SiirTu^oe  tutpyrj?  Xwn-jj  worn  by  Minerva  when  she  pre- 
sented herself  to  Ulysses  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  as  deli- 
cate as  a  king's  son,  Horn.  Od.  13.  221 : 

audpi  Se/ias  eiKvia  vew,  eirifiaiTopt  fiiiXoiv, 
Trava-KaKtii,  oioi  re  avuKraiv  iratdes  eaa'ii', 
StTTTVXov  afitp^  ufioKfiv  exovtf  evepyea  Aftjwrji/, 
TToffcn  5'  xnro  Xnrapoifft  TreSiA'  cx^t  X^P^^  ^'  aKoj/ra, 

or  the  laTOQ  SnrXa%  fiap/xapsri  woven  by  Helen,  Hom.  //.  3. 125  : 

.     .     .     ri  Se  fieyav  larov  v<paivi] 
h^itXaKa,  fiapfiapeijv  TroAeay  S*  eyeiraffffey  as$\ovs 
Tpuav  9'  nrTToSa/iai  v,  Kai  Axaioiv  X'*^'"'X''''''"'"''> 

or  even  the  Aoin-jj  Sitttv^  of  Amycus  the  Bebrycian  king  and 
boxer,  ApoUon.  Ehod.  2.  32 : 

.  .  .  0  S'  epefjLVTjv  Bnrrvxa  Xoitttjv 
avrrjiTi  Tr€povT}fftf  KaAaupoira  re  rp-qx^itiv 
Kafifia\€y  T7JV  ^opeeffKey,  optrpeipeos  Korivoio^ 

have  been  any  of  them  of  the  quality  of  the  cynic's  "  abolla." 
The  coarseness  of  Entellus's  garment,  therefore,  is  not  expressed 
by  the  epithet  "  duplex,"  but  is  to  be  inferred,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
iaferrible  at  all,  from  the  rusticity  of  the  Sicilian  court,  verse  40 : 
"  gaza  laetus  agresti  exoipit,"  and  the  simple  hunting  dress  in 
which  the  king  himself  is  introduced  to  us,  verse  36  : 
"  horridus,  in  iaculis  et  pelle  Libystidis  iirsae." 

So  incapable,  indeed,  is  duplex  of  conveying  the  idea  of  rustic 
coarseness  that  Nepos  [uhi  supra)  has  thought  it  necessary  to  add 
"  agrestis"  to  "  duplex  amiculus,"  in  order  to  inform  his  reader 
that  the  "  duplex  amiculus  "  spoken  of  was  coarse  and  rustic  : 
"  Ipse  agresti  duplici  amiculo  ciroumdatus,  hirtaque  tunica,  gerens 
in  capite  galeam  venatoriam,"  &c. 
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437-463. 

GRAVIS FESSUM 


G-RAvis  (vs.  437). — An  athlete  should  he  neither  heavy  nor 
light,  hut  a  mean  hetween  the  two,  Philostr.  Seroic.  (ed.  Boisson. 
p.  160,  of  Palamedes)  :  kui  jxriv  kqi  jvfivov  (ptjai  tov  naXajuijSiji/ 
fiiaa  (pipirrOai  (3apeu)i;  aOXrirov  Kai  Kov(j)ov  ["medium  inter 
gravem  ac  levem  athletam  tenere,"  Lat.  transl.,  viz.  Stephanus 
Niger]  ;  and  it  is  precisely  owing  to  his  heing  gravis  Entellus 
gets  the  heavy  fall  which  is  so  near  costing  him  not  merely  vic- 
tory hut  life ULTRO  IPSE  GRAVISS  CONCIDIT. 

NiSUQUE  IMMOTUS  EODEM,  CORPORE  TELA  MODO  ATQTJE  OCULIS 

viGiLANTiBus  EXIT  (vv.  437-8) . — CoRPORE,  i.  6.,  decUnatione  cor- 
poris, inclination  of  the  hody  without  shifting,  stand  without 
changing  place,  or  position  of  the  feet  (nisu  imMotus  eodem). 
Compare  Cic.  in  Cat.l.  6:  "quot  ego  tuas  petitiones  ita  coniectas 
nt  vitari  posse  non  viderentur  parva  quadam  decUnatione  et,  ut 
aiunt,  corpore  eilugi!  "  where  hoth  words,  "petitiones"  and  "eor- 
pore,"  are  technical,  i.  e.,  taken  from  the  language  of  hoxers,  the 
nohle  "  art  of  self-defence."  See  Eem.  on  4.  676.  The  same 
word,  verse  445,  heing  joined  withsLAPSus  signifies  not  inclina- 
tion of,  hut  the  actual  changing  place  of,  the  hody,  the  shifting 
stand,  place,  or  position. 

OcuLis  VIGILANTIBUS  EXIT  (vs.  438). — ExiT  (ex-it)  the  En- 
glish evades  {e-cadere),  gives  the  slip  to,  and  the  Italian /oma,  as 
LaNazione  (newspaper), Firenze,  28  Fehb.,  1862  :  "La Prussia, 
con  un  cambiamento  decisive,  "hat,  forviato  il  colpo."  Compare 
Stat.  Theh.  11.  138 :  "Incertum  leto  tot  iniqica  fugane  exeat." 
Sil.  14.  453 : 

.     .     .     ' '  bonus  ille  per  artem 
crudo  luctari  pelago,  atque  exire procellas." 

Celsam  oppugnatqui  molibus  urbem  (vs.  439). — Molibus. 
"  Amphibolon  est :  aut  celsam  molibus,  aut  quae  jiolibus  oj>- 
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pugnabatitr,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  The  sentence  can,  indeed,  be 
parsed  according  to  either  construction,  and  the  parsing  was 
what  the  ancient  grammarians  had  most  at  heart ;  but  whoever 
is  solicitous  about  rational  meaning  will  join  molibtjs  with  the 
verb,  not  with  the  adjective — oppugnat  molibus,  wars  against 
with  works,  i.e.,  besieges  a  hfty  city,  being  a  better,  more  rational 
sense  than  icars  against  a  city  of  lofty  works,  i.  e.,  of  buildings ;  in 
other  words,  molibus  is  necessary  to  oppugnat  in  order  that  with 
its  help  OPPUGNAT  may  signify  besiege,  while  it  not  only  is  not 
necessary  to  celsam  in  order  that  celsam  may  signify  high,  but 
is  injurious  to  celsam,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  that  word  to  indi- 
cate a  height  produced  by  works  or  buildings,  not  by  situation. 
Molibus.  — "  Machinis,"  Heyne.  No;  but  masses,  viz., 
masses  of  building,  the  masses  of  building  being  constructions 
or  works,  such  as  aggeres,  walls,  redoubts.  Compare  Ovid, 
Met.  5.  3U6 : 

' '  vasta  giganteis  iniecta  est  insula  membris 
Triaacris  ;  et  magnis  subiectum  molibus  urget 
aethereas  ausum  sperare  Typhoea  sedes. 
nititur  ille  qmdem,  pugnatcjue  resurgere  saepe  ; 
dextra  sed  Ausonio  manus  est  suMecta  Peloro : 
laeya,  Pachyne,  tibi  ;  Lilybaeo  crura  premuutur ; 
degravat  Aetna  caput,  sub  qua  resupinus  arenas 
eiectat,  flammamque  fero  vomit  ore  Typhoeus ; 
saepe  remoliri  luctatur  pondera  terrae, 
oppidaque,  et  magnos  evolvere  corpore  montes" 

(where  "molibus"  is  the  masses  of  which  Sicily  consists,  viz., 
the  land  and  towns,  and  especially  the  by-name-enumerated 
mountains) ;  Aen.  9.  710 : 

' '  qualis  in  Euboioo  Baiarum  littore  quondam 
saxea  pila  cadit,  magnis  quam  molibus  ante 
constructam  ponto  iaciunt" 

["previously  constructed  of  great  masses,"  viz.,  of  stones  united 
by  cement]. 

Nunc  hos,  nunc  illos  aditus,  omnemque  pererrat  arte 

locum,  et  varus  assultibus  irritus  urget  (vv.  441-2). "i 

incline  to  refer  these  two  lines  to  Dares,  not  to  the  subjects  of 
the  two  comparisons,  as  the  omission  of  the  apodosis  of  the  com- 
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parison  would  be  awkward,"  Conington.  Certainly.  But  why 
incline  only?  Where  is  the  room  for  doubt  ?  Is  not  ille  [Dares] 
PEEEKRAT  as  explicit  as  words  can  be,  and  would  not  the  struc- 
ture and  sense  be  complete  even  if  the  two  comparisons  were 
wholly  omitted  ? 

Nunc  hos,  nunc  illos  aditus. — "  Virgilius  utitur  vocabulis 
quae  item  ad  oppugnandam  urbem  pertinent,"  Peerlkamp,  cor- 
rect, so  far,  but  incorrect  in  the  sequel  of  his  observation :  "  sunt 
tamen  hie  aditus  in  corpore  Entelli."  He  should  have  said  ad 
corpus.  Dares  cannot  get  at  Entellus,  being  excluded  by  his 
guards,  by  his  fencing ;  it  is  through  these  guards  Dares  seeks  a 
passage  to  the  place  itself  (locum),  *.e.,  to  Entellus. 

Entellus  vires  in  ventum  effudit,  ex  ultro  ipse  gravis 
graviterque  ad  teream  pondeke  vasto  concidit  (vv.  446-8). 
— The  case  of  the  que  after  graviter  in  our  text  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  "  que"  after  "  iactetur,"  1.  672.  The 
latter  "  que  "  being  found  in  some  first-class  MSS.  and  not  in 
others,  we  are  free  to  accept  or  reject,  according  to  the  proba- 
bilities ;  the  former  being  found  uniformly  in  the  MSS.  must  be 
accepted  whether  we  wiU  or  not.  Let  us,  therefore,  set  about  to 
make  what  hand  we  can  of  geaviterque.  Both  construction 
and  sense  are  complete  without  the  que  :  entellus,  ipse  gravis, 

CONCIDIT    graviter    AD    TERRAM    PONDEEE     VASTO.        Why  then 

GRAVITERQUE  SO  much  to  the  embarrassment  and  annoyance  of 
the  reader  ?  Plainly  for  the  same  reason  that,  to  the  no  less 
annoyance  and  embarrassment  of  the  reader,  it  is  "  famulam- 
que,"  3.  329 : 

"  me  iamxHo  famulamgue  Heleno  transmisit  habendam  ;  " 

that,  to  the  no  less  annoyance  and  embarrassment  of  the  reader, 
it  is  "pelagoque,"  Georg.  1.  11^.2  : 

"  alta  T^fAens  pelagoque  alius  trahit  humida  Una ;" 

that,  to  the  no  less  annoyance  and  embarrassment  of  the  reader, 
it  is  "  et  lumine,"  Aen.  6.  6^0  : 

"  largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumine  vestit 
piirpureo ; ' ' 
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that,  to  the  no  less  annoyance  and  emharrassment  of  the  reader, 
it  is  "  et  caeli,"  5.  850 : 

' '  Aenean  credam  quid  eniin  f  allacibus  Austria, 
et  caeli  toties  deoeptus  fraude  sereni  ?" 

Now  what  is  this  reason  ?  What  is  it  that  so  often  and  so  effec- 
tually interferes  between  the  author,  between  this  great  master 
of  language,  and  the  clear  expression  of  his  thought  ?  Plainly 
and  undoubtedly,  the  necessity  of  his  measure.  In  every  one 
of  these  instances,  and  numerous  others  which  might  be  cited, 
after  the  clear  and  unmistakable  expression  of  the  whole  thought 
there  is  still  a  syllable  wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  verse, 
and  to  supply  the  want  a  que  or  an  et,  not  at  all  required  either  by 
the  sense  or  the  construction,  and  only  disturbing  both  the  sense 
and  the  construction,  is  added. 

GrRAVITER    AD    TEKRAM    PONDERE   VASTO    CONCIDIT. HoW  is 

this  so  heavy  fall  of  Entellus,  this  falling  not  only  graviter 
but  PONDERE  VASTO  to  be  explained  ?  Are  there  reasons  for  it, 
or  is  PONDERE  VASTO  a  mere  idle  exaggeration  of  the  weight  of 
the  man  ?  It  is  no  idle  exaggeration,  and  both  graviter  and 
PONDERE  vasto  are  used  significantly.  Entellus  is  himself 
gravis  (ipse  gravis),  therefore  concidit  graviter,  falls  heavily, 
gets  a  heavier  fall  than  a  light  man  or  even  a  man  of  ordinary 
weight  under  similar  circumstances.  But  this  is  not  aU.  Being 
thus  gravis — not  only  literally  gravis,  or  weighing  much  (vs. 
422: 

"  et  magnos  membrorum  artus,  magna  ossa,  lacertosque 
exuit,  atque  ingena  media  consistit  arena"), 

but  (like  Ovid's  "  tardus  gravitate  senili  Aeaeus,"  Met.  7.  4-78) 
GRAVIS  with  age  also,  i.e.,  old  and  stiff  (vs.  395  : 

.     .     .     "  gelidus  tardante  senecta 
sanguis  hebet,  frigentque  efEetae  in  corpora  yires") — 

Entellus  falls  with  a  momentum  not  only  not  diminished  by 
such  counter-effort  to  save  himself  as  might  have  been  made  by 
a  younger,  more  active  man,  but  increased  by  the  sole  effort  he 
does  make,  viz.,  the  effort  to  strike  his  adversary  with  his  whole 
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collected  strength,  an  effort  at  once  the  cause  of  his  fall  and  of 
a  great  part  of  the  pondere  vasto  with  which  he  falls. 

Ultro  (vs.  446). — There  could  he  no  better  example  than 
that  afforded  by  our  text,  of  the  wide  toto  caelo  difference  be- 
tween ultro  and  sua  sponte.  Entellus  falls  to  the  ground 
ULTRO,  i.e.,  de  se,  of  himself,  or  proprio  motu,  but  so  far  is 
he  from  falling  sua  sponte,  of  his  will  or  choice,  that  he  actually 
falls  invitus,  or  point-blank  against  his  will.  With  this  fall 
of  Entellus  ultro,  not  sua  sponte,  contrast  the  fall  of  Camilla 
from  her  horse  (11.  828  :  "  ad  ten-am  non  sponte  fluens")  neither 
ultro  nor  sua  sponte,  but  occasioned  by  violence  ab  extra. 

CoNciDiT  (vs.  448). — Expressive  as  being  a  compound  of 
the  intensive  con  (see  Bem.  on  "congemuit,"  2.  631,  similarly  ap- 
plied to  a  great  tree  which  is  being  felled ;  on  "  conticuere,"  2. 1 ; 
on  "  contorsit,"  2.  52,  3.  562  ;  on  "  corripiunt,"  6.  634 ;  on  "con- 
clamat,"  9.  375) ;  and  emphatic  on  account  of  its  position,  last 
word  of  a  sentence  and  first  word  of  a  verse  (see  Rem.  on  "  cre- 
dita,"  2.  246). 

CoNsciA  VIRTUS  (vs.'455). — /.  e.,  the  virtus  of  which  he  was 
conscious.  The  English  use  the  word  in  the  same  manner.  See 
Morning  Star  (newspaper),  June  15,  1863  :  "  That  merit  belongs 
to  Mr.  Coningham.  By  his  means  the  conscious  guilt  of  the 
Horse  Guards  was  on  Friday  brought  to  light"  {i.e.,  the  guilt 
of  which  the  Horse  Gruards  was  conscious). 

Nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc  ille  sinistra  (vs. 
457).— "Here,  as  in  other  places  where  ille  may  appear  pleo- 
nastic, it  has  a  rhetorical  force,  fixing  attention  on  the  person 
who  is  spoken  of.  '  Now  with  the  right  hand  showering  blows, 
now,  he,  the  same  man,  with  his  left.'  The  fofce  might  be  given 
variously  in  English, '  now  as  furiously  with  his  rigbt,  now,  brave 
man,  with  his  left.'  We  feel  that  that  tremendous  personality 
is  impressing  itself  upon  Dares,"  Conington.  For  my  part,  I 
feel  only  with  respect  to  ille,  that  it  is  an  eke  very  useful  to 
fill  up  the  verse— to  make  out  the  indispensable  dactyl  in  the 
fifth  plaee— and  serving  no  other  purpose,  adding  no  tittle  to 
the  sense  expressed  by  nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc 
sinistra.     Nothing  is  commoner  in  all  languages  than  such 
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lifts  to  the  verse.     Compare  Horn.  II.  3.  k.08  (Helen  to  Venus) : 

aXV  ai€i  7re/)i  Ksivuy  o'i^ue,  koi  e  (^uAao-ire, 
etffoKe  a'  tj  aKoxov  TroiTjorerai,  n  oye  Sov\t)v. 

Anthol.  Graec.  (ed.  Jacobs),  7.  286: 

Su(Tfiops  NifCKVui/),  TToKia  /ie/ioprineve  TtovTtn, 

Ketffat  St]  ^eivtj  yvfitfos  eir  Tjiovtf 
Tj  frv  ye  irpos  TreTprjffi. 

Hot.  Od.  1.  9.  15  . 

•     .     .     "  nee  dulces  amores 
sperne  puer,  neque  in  choreas. ' ' 

Senec.  Here.  Fur.  12U7 : 

■     .     ' '  sive  me  altorem  vocas, 
seu  tu  parentem.'' 

Schiller,  Die  Burgschqft : 

"  und  die  treiie,  sie  ist  doch  kein  leerer  wahn." 

Uhland,  Der  Rosengarten  : 

"  die  thiire,  die  bleibet  zu, 
die  schwerter,  die  sind  bloss, 
die  Tdsen,  die  sind  theuer, 
eine  wunde  gilt  jegliche  ros." 

Also  the  rhymes : 

"  the  frog,  he  would  a -wooing  go, 
whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no ; " 

"  Malbrouk  he  went  to  the  barber, 
the  barber  \he  .*]  wasn't  at  home ; " 

"  old  king  Cole 

was  a  merry  old  soul, 

and  a  merry  old  soul  was  he  ; 
he  called  for  his  pipe, 
and  he  eaUed  for  his  bowl, 

and  he  called  for  his  harpers  throe ; ' ' 

in  the  last  of  which  not  only  the  "he"  of  the  third  line,  but  the 
whole  third  line  itself,  and  two  of  the  three  "  he  called  for"  's 
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are  mere  ekes,  very  necessary  indeed  to  the  sound,  but  adding 
nothing  to  the  sense  ;  exactly  as  Cowper,  John  Gilpin  : 

"so,  '  fair  and  softly,'  John  he  cried  ; 
but  Jolm  he  cried  in  vain," 

where  I  own  I  can  no  more  perceive  how  either  of  the  two  "he"  's 
serves  to  make  us  feel  that  that  ludicrous  personality  (John  Gil- 
pin) is  impressing  itself  upon  the  horse,  than  I  can  perceive  how 
the  iLLE  of  our  text  serves  to  make  us  "  feel  that  that  tremen- 
dous personality  [Entellus]  is  impressing  itself  upon  Dares." 

Mr.  Conington's  opinion,  however,  is  neither  new  nor  singu- 
lar, a  similar  opinion  having  been  expressed  by  several  commen- 
tators before  his  time,  and  notably  by  Clarke  ad  Hom.  //.  3.  U09, 
quoted  above  :  "  vox  o-ye  nequaquam  hie  supervacanea  est,  sed 
elegantissimam  turn  in  Grraeco  tum  in  Latino  sermone  emphasin 
habet,  quam  linguae  recentiores  prorsus  ignorant,"  by  whom 
not  only  our  text,  and  Hor.  Od.  1.  9. 15,  Seneo.  STerc.  Fur.  12^8, 
quoted  above,  but  the  following  examples  also  have  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  doctrine,  Od.  S.  325  : 

7]  Tivas  6K  nuA.01;  a|6i  afjLvvTopas  TjfiaBoevToSf 
t]  oye  Kai  27rapT7j0ev,  eirei  vv  irep  lerai  aivtos' 

Hesiod,  Opera  et  Dies,  2I/.6  : 

■Tj  Tavye  ffTparov  €vpvv  airwAeo'e;',  ij  oye  reixos, 

in  not  one  of  which  am  I  able  to  detect  anything  in  the  inter- 
calation except  an  awkward  help  to  the  measure,  a  pronoun 
thrust  in  where  the  sense  does  not  require  it,  hardly  even  permits 
it.  Further  proof,  if  further  proof  be  desired,  that  the  sense  of 
our  text  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  ille 
been  inserted  after  agit,  will  be  found  in  Ovid,  Met.  ^.  308  : 

"  nee  iaoulum  sumit,  nee  pictas  ilia  pharetras," 

where  the  sense  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had 
the  "  ilia  "  been  inserted  after  "  sumit." 

Fesstjm(vs.463). — Done  for,  knocked  up  and  good  for  nothing; 
Mlt,  as  we  Irish  say. 
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466-467. 

NON  VIRES  ALIAS  CONVERSAQUE  NUMINA  SENTIS 
CEDE  DEO 


"  YiRES  ALIAS  quam  putaveras  huius  hominis  esse,  h.  e.  tuis 
maiores,"  Heyne.  No,  if  it  were  only  because  this  had  been 
no  comfort  to  Dares,  no  flattery  (mulcens  dictis,  verse  464). 
"  Vires  alias,  sciz.  tibi  esse  quam  ante,"  Yoss.  No,  if  it  were 
only  because  this  had  been  still  less  either  comfort  or  flattery, 
had  made  poor  Dares's  condition  even  worse  than  it  was,  had 
said  in  plain  terms  that  not  only  was  Bntellus  stronger  than  he, 
but  that  he  himself  was  not  as  strong  as  he  had  been,  and  so  not 
only  depreciated  Dares  but  taken  away  even  from  the  credit  of 
Entellus,  whose  victory  was  on  that  account  so  much  the  more 
easily  won.  "  Alias  :  divinas,  Eryce  Entellum  iuvante,"  Wag- 
ner (1861).  Where  did  Wagner  get  this  information  ?  In  the 
word  alias  itself  ?  Alias  is  simply  other.  In  con  versa  nu- 
mina  ?  OoNVERSA  NUMINA  he  tcUs  US  treats  of  something  wholly 
different,  neither  of  Entellus,  nor  of  Eryx,  but  of  Dares's  own 
gods  which  have  deserted  him  ("mutata,  tibi  non  propitia"). 
Where  else  then?  Nowhere,  unless  in  his  own  imagination. 
It  is  a  mere  petitio  principii,  a  mere  groundless  assumption. 

What,  then  ?  How  is  this  cruel  crux  of  commentators  to 
be  got  over  ?  Alias  is  neither  Entellus' s  strength  different  from 
what  it  was  before,  nor  Dares's  strength  different  from  what  it  was 
before,  nor  supernatural  strength  supplied  to  Entellus  hy  Eryx,  but 
it  is  simply  other  strength,  another  strength,  i.e.,  a  strength  not  that 
of  Entellus,  different  from  that  of  Entellus.  To  learn  what  this 
other  strength  is,  we  must  go  to  the  next  clause  of  the  sentence, 
the  clause  with  which  we  are  at  present  dealing  affording  no 
explanation,  informing  us  only  that  there  is  another  strength, 
alias  vires,  against  which  Dares  has  had  to  contend.  The  next 
clause  gives  us  the  fullest,  most  satisfactory,  information  what  that 
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strength  is  ;  it  is  con  versa  numina,  a  god  in  disguise.  See  be- 
low. We  have  thus  the  sentence  constructed  in  our  author's 
usual  manner,  the  first  clause  more  general  and  requiring  ex- 
planation, the  second  particular  and  giving  the  explanation  re- 
quired ;  while  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  great  consolation 
and  comfort,  the  greatest  consolation  and  comfort,  indeed  the 
only  consolation  and  comfort  the  case  afforded,  administered  to 
Dares,  viz.,  that  his  defeat  was  no  fault  of  his,  he  had  been  fight- 
ing against  a  god.  Therefore  the  immediate  conclusion — cede 
DEO,  "  cease  to  contend  with  a  god,  give  up  a  contest  for  which 
not  you  alone  but  no  mortal  man  is  equal ; "  and  therefore  also 
the  preceding 

INFELIX  I  aUAE  TANTA  ANIMUM  DEMENTIA  CEPIT  ? 

"  Unfortunate  !  how  could  you  be  mad  enough  to  fight  against 
a  god?"  The  original  of  both  thoughts,  both  of  vires  alias 
and  its  explanatory  conveesa  numina,  will  be  found  in  Hom. 
Od.  16. 181  (Telemachus  to  Ulysses,  whom  Minerva  has  touched 
with  her  wand  so  as  to  give  him  new  strength  and  make  him 
look  young) : 

aWoios  (itoi,  ^eii/e,  <f>avT]S  veov  7}€  wapotdev, 

a\Aa  Se  ei/xaT   exeis,  Krai  Toi  XP"^  ovKeS'  ofioios. 

ri  ^a\a  rts  deos  efftxtj  toi  ovpavof  evpvv  s^ovfTtv, 

Exactly  as  Telemachus  says  to  Ulysses :  "  Ton  are  not  what  you 
were,  it  is  a  god  I  see  in  your  place,"  Aeneas  says  to  Dares : 
"  Don't  you  perceive  it  is  not  with  Entellus  you  are  fighting,  but 
with  a  god  who  has  taken  Entellus's  place  ?"  An  exact  parallel 
to  the  passage,  so  understood,  will  be  found  in  Valerius  Flaccus, 
4.  124,  where  Neptune  apostrophizing  his  son  Amycus,  who  he 
foresees  is  to  be  killed,  in  a  boxing-match  too,  by  Pollux,  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  exclaims  : 

"  iamiam  aliae  vires,  maioraque  sanguine  nostro, 
vinount  fata  lovis," 

the  "aliae  vires"  of  which  passage,  explained  by  the  immediately 
subsequent  "  maioraque  sanguine  nostro,  fata  lovis,"  to  be  the 
strength  of  Jove,  is  precisely  the  vires  alias  of  our  text,  ex- 
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plained  by  the  immediately  subsequent  conveusa  numina  to 
be  the  strength  of  a  god  in  disguise.     Compare  12.  894  : 

.     ' '  non  me  tua  f ervida  terrent 
dicta,  fevox  ;  dii  me  terrent  et  lupiter  liostis," 

where,  and  in  a  not  very  dissimilar  duel,  too,  we  have  the  simi- 
larly constructed  sentence  "  dii  me  terrent,"  general,  correspond- 
ing to  the  VIRES  ALIAS  of  our  text,  and  to  the  "  aliae  vires"  of 
Valerius  Flaccus ;  and  "  Jupiter  hostis,"  particular  and  explana- 
tory, corresponding  to  the  convbrsa  numina  of  our  text,  and  to 
the  "maioraque  sanguine  nostro,  fata  lo vis"  of  Valerius  Flaccus ; 
nay,  where  we  have  in  "  non  me  tua  f  ervida  terrent  dicta,  di  me 
terrent  et  lupiter  hostis"  (=  "aliae  vires  me  terrent  quam  tua 
f ervida  dicta;  di  me  terrent  et  lupiter  hostis")  the  vires  alias 
of  our  text  and  the  "  aliae  vires  "  of  Valerius  Flaccus  as  plainly 
implied  as  if  they  had  been  expressed. 

Alias. — Other,  not  in  the  sense  either  of  changed,  or  of  a  dif- 
ferent liind,  but — as  shown  by  the  "  aliae"  of  Valerius  Flaccus, 
where  there  is  neither  change  nor,  Amycus  and  Neptune  being 
of  the  same  kind  as  Jupiter  ("nostro"),  difference  of  kind — 
simply  other  in  the  sense  of  not  the  same  as,  not  identical  with, 
different  from,  Entellus's.  After  alias  comes,  in  conversa  nu- 
mina, the  explanation  what  this  other  is,  that  it  is  the  strength  of 
a  god. 

Conversa  numina. — "  Quod  frequentius  :  aversum  nnmen, 
proprie  fortunam  certaminis  mutatam,"  Heyne.  "  Mutata,  tibi 
non  propitia,"  Wagner  (1861).  The  mistake  is  double.  Numina 
is  not,  as  it  is  at  2.  123,  "  quae  sint  ea  numina  divum,"  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  gods,  considered  as  their  will  and  pleasure,  but 
considered  as  representing  the  gods  tchose  will  and  pleasure  it  is  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  abstract  property  used  in  place  of  the  con- 
crete person  and  equivalent  to  the  gods  themselves,  the  gods 
bodily  (see  Rem.  on  "numine  laeso,"  1.  12),  exactly  as  "  numi- 
na" is  to  be  understood,  Georg.  1.  10  : 

"  et  vos  agrestum  praesentia  numina,  FaunV^ 

(=  "  et  vos  agrestum  praesentes  dei,  Fauni") ;  and  conversa  is 
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not  changed  so  ns  no  longer  to  he  propitious,  but  changed  so  as  to 
he  no  longer  in  the  same  form,  metamorphosed,  disguised.    Compare 

OsiA,  Met.  1.87: 

.     "tellus 
induit  ignotas  hominum  eonversa  figuras." 

Eurip.  Helena,  582  : 

Hei,.  ovk  rjXdov  es  yrtv  TpwaS',  aA.A.'  eiSwAoi'  -nv. 

Men.  Kai  ris  ^Xeivovra  <ra>fiaT  e^epya^^Tai; 

Hel.  aidiip,  oBfy  av  flEOirovijT'  €xeif  A-fXI- 

jVIex.  rivos  irXaaavros  d^av ;  aeKurajapheyfit. 

Hei..  Hpas,   SiaWay/j,',  as  liapis  fis  firi  \a0ot 

[a  metamorphosis].  Con  versa  numina,  therefore,  a  god  in  dis- 
guise, literally,  gods  turned  round,  gods  changed,  the  plural  num- 
ber being  used  as  indefinite,  as  expressing  that  no  one  god  in 
particular  is  meant,  but  only  some  god.  The  word  oonversus 
is  used  to  express  both  changes,  both  turnings  round,  of  gods — 
both  their  change  from  the  divine  into  the  human  or  whatever 
other  form,  as  12.  623  (of  Juturna)  : 

.     .  .' '  in  faciem  soror  ut  eonrersa  Metisii 

aurigae  currumqne  et  equos  et  lora  regebat," 

and  their  change  back  again  into  their  own,  as  7. 643,  where  see 
Eem.  (of  Allecto)  : 

' '  (leserit  Hesperiani,  et  caeli  eonversa  per  auras 
liinonem  victrix  affiatur  voce  superba; '" 

Ovid,  Met.  0,  Ski : 

"  Lotis  in  banc  nj'mplie,  fugiens  obscoena  Priajri, 
eqniulerat  versos,  servato  nomine,  vultus," 

where  "contulerat  versos  "is  equivalent  to  tulerat  converses. 

NON  VIRES  ALIAS  CONVEESAQUE  NUMINA  SENTIS  ? — Don't  i/OU 

perceive  {feel)  other  force  ?  don't  you  perceive  [feel]  a  god  in  dis- 
guise ?  in  other  words.  Don't  you  perceive  {feel)  that  you  are 
fighting  not  with  a  man,  hut  tcith  a  god  I  Cede  dec,  yield  to  the 
god.  Our  author  deserves  all  praise  for  the  skiU  with  which  he 
has  contrived  that  Aeneas's  consolation  of  his  unfortunate  fellow- 
countryman  should  not  only  not  offend,  but  should  even  in  the 
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highest  degree  compliment  the  conqueror,  the  friend  of  their 
common  host.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  Aeneas  should 
have  himself  thought  that  it  was  a  god  who  was  boxing  in  the 
shape  of  Entellus :  not  that  Aeneas  was  not  sufficiently  supersti- 
tious so  to  think,  but  he  may  in  this  royal  condescension  towards 
Dares  have  been  merely  practising  that  other  royal  art  in  which 
he  was  so  great  an  adept  (compare  1.  212  : 


4.  289  : 


"  spem  Tultu  simulat,  piemit  altum  corde  dolorem ; " 

"  classem  aptent  taciti,  sociosque  ad  littora  cogaut, 
arma  parent,  et  quae  rebus  sit  causa  novandis 
dissimulent :  sese  interea,  quando  optima  Dido 
nesciat,  et  tantos  rumpi  non  speret  amores, 
temptaturum  aditus,  et  quae  mollissima  fandi 
tempera,  quis  rebus  dexter  modus"), 

and  wheedling  Dares  as  he  wheedled  poor  Dido.  The  petty  dis- 
simulation had  only  the  more  recommended  both  the  hero  and 
the  author  to  that  greater  dissembler  than  either,  to  please  whom 
the  poem  was  in  the  first  instance  written.  In  those  ancient 
times,  whether  of  Aeneas  or  of  Virgil,  plain  candour  and  single- 
ness of  speech  and  action,  especially  in  persons  of  high  degree, 
were  as  little  known,  or  even  imagined,  as  at  present.  "When 
they  existed,  or  were  imagined  at  aU,  it  was  only,  as  in  the  case 
of  Dido,  "  Candida  Dido,"  to  go  straight  to  the  wall,  to  be  the 
prey  of  the  first  who  came  with  mouth  or  hands,  perhaps  with 
both  mouth  and  hands,  full  of  gods. 

Cede  deo. —  Yield  to  the  god.  To  what  god?  To  the  con- 
versa  NUMiNA,  the  god  who  in  the  shape  of  Entellus  is  fighting 
with  him,  and  against  whom  it  is  madness  for  him,  a  mere  mor- 
tal man,  to  contend— 

INPELIX  !  ttUAE  TANTA  ANIMUM  DEMENTIA  CEl'IT  ? — 

exactly  as  Juno  asks  Hannibal  whither  he  is  madly  rushing 
("  quo  ruis,  o  vecors?"),  undertaking  wars  for  which  no  mortal 
man  is  equal  ("  maioraque  bella  capessis  mortali  quam  ferre  da- 
tum"), and  then,  showing  him  the  previously  invisible  gods  who 
are  engaged  against  him — a  compliment  not  to  be  wasted  ou 
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Dares,  hard  pressed  and  only  too  happy  to  accept  without  ocular 
demonstration  of  its  truth  any  explanation  of  his  ignominious 
defeat  which  might  occur  to  magnanimous  Aeneas  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment — commands  him  to  yield  to  the  gods  ("cede  deis 
tandem,  et  Titania  desine  beUa"),  Sil.  12.  703  (ed.  Eup.) : 

"  '  quo  niis,  o  vecors,  maioraque  bella  capessis, 
mortali  qiiam  f erre  datum  ? '   Inno  inquit,  et  atram 
dimovit  nubem,  veroque  apparuit  ore. 
'  non  tibi  cum  Phrygio  res  Laurentive  colono, 
en,  age  (namque,  oculis  amota  nube  parumper, 
cemere  cuncta  dabo),  surgit  qua  celsns  ad  auras, 
aspice,  mentis  apex,  Tocitata  palatia  regi 
Parrbasio,  plena  tenet  et  resonante  pharetra 
intenditque  arcum,  et  pugnas  meditatur  Apollo, 
at,  qua  vieinis  tollit  se  collibus  altae 
molis  Aventinus,  viden'  ut  Latonia  yirgo 
aceensas  quatiat  Phlegetbontis  gurgite  tedas, 
exertos  avidae  pugnae  nudata  lacertos  ? 
parte  alia,  ceme,  ut  saevis  Gradivus  in  armis 
implerit  dictum  proprio  de  nomine  campum. 
bine  lanus  mOTet  arma  manu,  movet  inde  Quirinus, 
quisque  suo  de  colle  deus  :  sed  enim  aspice,  quantus 
aegida  commoveat  nimbos  flammasque  vomeutem 
lupiter,  et  quantis  pascat  ferus  iguibus  iras. 
buc  vultus  flecte,  atque  aude  spectare  tonantem, 
qnas  biemes,  quantos  concusso  vertice  cernis 
sub  nutu  tonitrus,  oculis  qui  fulguret  ignis, 
cede  deis  tandem  et  Titania  desine  beUa  ; ' ' 

and  exactly  as  Pallas  disguised  as  an  old  woman  commands 
Arachne  :  "  cede  deae,"  not  to  heaven,  or  to  the  will  of  heaTen, 
or  the  will  of  the  gods,  but  to  herself,  the  "  numina"  ("numina 
nee  sperni  sine  poena  nostra  sinamus  ") ,  with  whom  she  (Arachne) 
is  engaged  in  mad  and  hopeless  contest  ("  quod  pretium  speret 
pro  tam  furialibus  ausis  ?"). 
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481-518. 


STEKNITDE — SAGITTAM 


Steenitur,  exanimisque  tremens  procumbit  humi  bos  (vs. 
481). — Not  a  mere  poetical  exaggeration  ;  a  similar  feat  being 
recorded  of  Caesar  Borgia,  Eanke,  Die  Romischeii  Pdpste,  bk.  1, 
0.  2  :  "  Der  8ch.6nste  mann  ;  so  stark,  dass  er  im  stiergefecht  den 
kopf  des  stiers  auf  einen  schlag  herunterhieb."  In  the  town- 
hall  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  there  is  an  ancient  mosaic  (figured  by 
Millin,  Voyage  an  midi  de  la  France,  atlas,  plate  35)  representing 
Dares  and  Entellus  with  their  caestuses  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  the  bull  lying  dead  on  the 
ground  between  them. 

Meliorem  animam  (vs.  483). — "  '  Melius  est  hanc,  taurinam, 
ANiMAM  persolvere  quam  daretis.'  Contrariam  in  partem  idem 
dicitur,  12.  296,"  Wagner  (Praest.).  Not  the  meaning.  The 
Romans  were  not  so  delicate  and  refined  as  to  say,  or  to  think, 
it  was  better  to  spare  the  human  being  and  kill  the  beast,  and 
Wagner  himself  has  remarked  that  "  haec  melior  magnis  data 
victima  divis"  "contrariam  in  partem  dicitur" — he  should  rather 
have  said  "  in  contrariam  partem  huius  meae  interpretationis  di- 
citur." The  words  contain  not  a  moral  reflection,  but  the  usual 
brutal  scofE  of  the  conqueror  at  the  conquered — "  If  I  don't  kill 
Dares,  I  won't  at  least  disappoint  the  gods  of  a  victim :  I  here 
offer  them  a  better."     See  Rem.  on  12.  296. 

Ingentique  manu  malum  de  nave  seresti  erigit  (vv. 
487-8). — "  Ut  magna  manu,  de  heroibus  ac  fortibus  viris," 
Heyne.  "  Mit  gewaltiger  hand,"  Yoss.  "  Naturlicher  ist's 
mii  gewaltiger  hand,  -rraxti^  x^'O'-  Mitsch.  zu  Hor.  Od.  3.  3.  6," 
Thiel.  "Verba  ingenti  manu  negotium  facessunt  criticis. 
Wakefieldius  non  dubitavit  scribere  ingentique  manus,  sc. 
Aeiieae  manus  ;  sed  non  licebat  ita  nudum  ponere  voc.  manus. 
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Bothius  coiT.  INGENTEM  ;  sed  ne  hoc  quidem  ferri  potest  ob  ilia, 
quae  paulo  post  leguntm',  malo  ab  alto.  Eetinendum  igitur 
iNGBNTi ;  quod  si  cum  nave  iungas,  sublata  yidebitur  difficul- 
tas;  sed  ipse  verborum  positus  persuadet,  Yirgiliuin  ingenti 
MANU  iuncta  voluisse.  Ac  profecto  non  yideo,  quum  omnia  in 
heroibus  ingentia  fingantur,  cur  adeo  offendamur  h.  1. ;  certe  in- 
gens  manus  HercuU  tribuitur  a  Valer.  Fl.  3.  609  ;  ingentes  hu- 
meri aliis:  vid.  Markland.  ad  Stat.  8.  3.  1.  36.  Per  ingentem 
autem  manum  declaratur  magna  vis  et  robui"  corporis  in  manu- 
um  operibus  conspicuum.  Fuit  autem  tam  varius  huius  adiectivi 
usus,  ut  non  mireris,  si  quaedam  inveniantur,  quibus  quae  plane 
similia  sint  frustra  quaeres,  ut  '  iussa  ingentia,'  7.  241 ;  '  ingens 
obsidio,'  8.  647,"  Wagner  (edit.  Heyn.).  "Ingenti  manu,  mag- 
na quaHs  tribuitur  diis  atque  heroibus,  x^'/°'  "'"X"*''"  Wagner 
(1861) .  "  Ingens  Aeneae  manus,  per  quam,  ut  Wagner  annotavit, 
magna  vis  et  robur  corporis  in  manuum  operibus  conspicuum 
declaratur,"  Jacobs,  Quaest.  Ep.  "  To  be  taken  Hke  '  manu 
magna,'  verse  241,  '  dextra  ingenti,'  11.  556,  and  showiughow 
he  could  set  up  the  mast  himself,"  Conington.  Most  undoubt- 
edly not;  (1),  because  the  picture  afforded  by  Aeneas  setting 
up  the  mast  himself  with  his  own  hand  while  his  subordinates 
looked  on  had  bordered  closely  on  the  ridiculous.  (S),  because 
the  other  acts  which  Aeneas  is  described  as  performing  at  the 
same  time,  and  which  are  expressed  by  invitat  and  ponit,  co- 
ordinate with  ERiGiT — viz.,  the  acts  of  iuviting  to  the  contest 
and  setting  out  the  rewards — are  certainly  not  performed  directly 
by  Aeneas  himself,  but  only  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 
subordinates.  (3),  because  had  Aeneas,  who  has  just  performed 
through  the  medium  of  subordinates  the  acts  expressed  by  in- 
aitat  and  ponit,  performed  this  act  immediately  himself  with 
his  own  hand,  Virgil  would  most  undoubtedly  have  signified  his 
doing  so  by  the  word  qise,  and  would  have  written  not  invitat," 
PONIT,  and  ERIGIT,  but  invitat,  ponit,  and  ipse  ekigit.  Com- 
l^are  verse  499 : 

AUStIS  ET  U'SE  MANU  lUVENUM  TENTARE  LABOKEM  ; 

verse  241 : 

"  et  pater  ipse  manu  magna  Portuuus  cuntem 
impulit ; ' ' 
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3.  369 : 

' '  Mc  Helenus,  caesis  primutn  de  more  juvencis, 
exorat  paoem  divum,  vittasque  resolvit 
sacrati  capitis,  meque  ad  tua  limina,  Phoebe, 
ipse  nianu  multo  suspensum  numine  diicit ; ' ' 

2.  645  :  "  ipse  manu  mortem  inveniam ; "  7.  143 : 

' '  ipse  manu  quatiens  ostendit  ab  aetliere  nubem  ; ' ' 

7.  621 :  "impulit  ipm  manu  portas;"  in  no  one  of  which  in- 
stances was  "ipse"  as  necessary  to  the  clear  expression  of  the 
sense  and  the  prevention  of  ambiguity  as  it  was  in  our  text,  i£ 
it  had  been  our  author's  meaning  that  Aeneas  invited  through 
the  instrumentality  of  others  to  contend  at  drawing  the  bow, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  others  set  out  the  prizes, 
but  himself  with  his  own  hand  set  up  the  mast.  And  (4),  be- 
cause in  the  Homeric  original,  in  which  Achilles  performs  the 
part  assigned  in  our  text  to  Aeneas,  there  is  neither  )^E(pt  ttoxe") 
nor  other  expression  to  inform  us  that  Achilles  performed  with 
his  own  hand  an  office  which  in  all  propriety  belonged  to  his 
subordinates,  and  which  in  the  absence  of  express  information 
to  the  contrary  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  performed  by 
them,  not  by  the  chief  with  his  own  hand,  they  looking  on,  Horn. 
II.  S3.  850 : 

avrap  o  ro^euT7](ri  ndet  loivra  fftSjjpov, 

KaS  S'  ertdet  Se/ca  fiev  ireXeKeas,  SeKa  5'  TifMLireXetcKa' 

KXTOV  5'  e(TT7}ffep  VTjos  Kvavoirpiopoto 

TT)\ou  e-TTi  xj/a^a&ois. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  occur  to  me  in  favour  of  the 
interpretation  of  Donatus  and  Servius  ("  cum  hoc  dioit  per 
plm-imos  factum,  monstravit  formae  fuisse  potioris,"  Donatus. 
"Magna  multitudine,"  Servius),  the  only  interpretation  known, 
or  so  much  as  dreamed  of  ("  Multitudine  ingenti,"  Ascensius. 
"  Ingenti  militum  agmine,"  La  Cerda),  until  the  marvellous 
Hyperborean  aurora  drove  the  old  stars  from  the  Virgilian  sky. 
Malo  ab  alto  (vs.  489). — Equivalent  to  from  the  top  of  the 
mast.  See  Eem.  on  "humero  alto,"  12.  941 ;  and  on  "  scopulo 
alto,"  5.  220. 
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Ingenti  sonuerunt  omnia  plausu  (vs.  506). — "Oolumba 
EXTERRiTA  geminavit.trepidos  plausus  in.  tantum,  ut  eorum  so- 
nus  complevisset  universa,"  Donatus,  Heyne,  Voss  ("  loh  ziehe 
diese  erklarung  des  Donatus  vor,  wegen  der  unmittelbaren  ver- 
bindung,  und  weil  dieser  schuss,  der  den  vogel  verfeblte,  kein 
unermessliches  geklatsch  der  zuschauer  erregen  konnte").  "Fune 
alligata,  quo  minus  potest  effugere,  eo  magis  alas  commovet ;  quo 
pi.Ausu  omnia  locus  circum  sonat,"  Grossrau,  Wagner  (1861), 
Forbiger,  Jacobs  {Quaest.  Epic),  Ladewig,  Freudenberg  [Spec. 
Viiidic.  Virg.).  "  Alii  pennarum  dicunt,  sed  melius  est  spectan- 
tium  favore.  lUud  enim  est  incredibile,"  Servius,  Pompon. 
Sabin.  ("plausu  theatrali"),  La  Cerda,  Oonington,  tbe  latter 
quoting  Hom.  II.  23.  869.  And  so  Alexander  Eoss,  in  one  of 
his  Virgilian  centos,  Christiad,  b.  11  (p.  231)  : 

"  dixit,  et  ingenti  sonuerunt  omnia  plausu 
caelicolum,  qui  facta  canunt  laudesque  Tonantis." 

I  entirely  agree  with  Servius  and  Pomponius  Sabinus ;  and  con- 
sidering the  arguments  adduced  by  Yoss  as  of  no  weight  at  all 
in  opposition  to  the  manifest  imitation  of  Homer,  who  in  his 
account  of  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus,  the  original  of  Virgil's 
funeral  games  of  Anchises,  represents  the  applause  of  the  spec- 
tators as  following  the  shot  of  the  arrow  which  had  equally 
missed  the  pigeon,  //.  23.  865  : 

opviBos  ixiv  a/xapn,  f-eyripe  yap  oi  Toy  AvoWav, 
avrap  o  fiTjpiuOoy  j8aA.e  Trap  ^roSa,  ttj  SeSer'  opvis. 
avTiKpu  S'  airo  firipifdou  rayue  Trifcpos  o'iffros. 
7)  fiev  eiretr'  n'i^e  irpos  ovpavov,  ti  Se  irapeiSri 
f-TlpivSos  ■won  yaiav  arap  K€\aSri<rav  Ax^ioi. 

Compare  Ovid,  Met.  10.  668  (Hippomenes  and  Atalanta) : 

"  praeterit  Hippomenes  :  resonant  spectacula  plausu." 
Stat.  Theb.  3.  669  : 

' '  rursus  f raff  or  intonat  ingens 
liortaiitiiin,  fct  vasto  subter  volat  astra  tumultu." 

Heason,  too,  is  on  the  side  of  Servius,  for  how  was  it  possible  for 
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the  fluttering  of  a  single  pigeon,  tied  to  the  top  of  a  pole,  to  make 
a  wide  uncovered  space,  in  which  many  thousands  of  spectators 
were  collected,  resound  ?  No,  no ;  Servius  is  quite  right ;  it  is 
incredible  ("  est  incredibile  ") .  Nor  should  Heyne  have  quoted 
verse  215  :  "  plauszimque  exterrita  pennis  dat  tecto  ingentem,"  as 
parallel,  the  pigeon  on  that  occasion  being  not  only  under  cover, 
where  its  fluttering  would  be  more  heard  and  have  more  effect, 
but  being  free  to  fly  about,  not  confined  to  one  spot. 

DeCIDIT  EXANIMIS,  VITAMQUE  EELIQTJIT  IN  ASTRIS  AETHERllS 

(vv.  517-8). — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  second  clause  is 
but  the  complement  of  the  first.  Without  the  second  clause, 
it  might  possibly  be  supposed  that  the  bird  was  no  more  than 
wounded  by  the  arrow,  and,  uuable  any  longer  to  fiy,  fell  down 
and  was  killed  by  the  fall.  For  the  credit  of  the  archer,  it  should 
be  placed  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  by  the  arrow,  not  by  the  fall, 
the  bird  was  killed,  and  the  insufficient  decidit  exanimis  is 
completed  by  vitamque  rehqdit  in  astris  aetheriis.  This, 
as  I  think,  the  simple  meaning  of  the  passage,  is  well  illustrated 
by  Georg.  3.  5^6  : 

• '  ipsis  est  aer  avibus  non  aequus  ;  et  illae 
praecipites  alta  vitam  sub  nube  relinquunt''^ 

[the  very  birds  die  in  the  sky  (viz.,  during  a  pestilence),  and 
fall  down  to  the  ground].  According  to  this  interpretation, 
the  VITAM  of  our  text  is  our  English  life  (the  "  vitam "  of  the 
just  adduced  parallel,  in  which  a  plurality  of  birds  is  spoken  of, 
can  by  no  possibility  be  anything  else),  and  the  simple  gist  of 
the  passage :  the  bird  dies  where  it  is  struck,  viz.,  high  up  in  the 
air.     Compare  Eurip.  Sel.  226  : 

0  5e  ffos  ev  a\i  KVfjia(Tt  re  AeXoiTre  ^lqtov. 

But  let  US  not  be  too  sure,  nor  dismiss  the  passage  too  sum- 
marily. Not  only  other  authors,  but  even  Virgil  himself  else- 
where, understand  by  vita  not  what  we  understand  by  our  word 
life,  but  what  we  understand  by  our  word  soul;  not  a  state  or 
manner  of  being,  but  a  self-subsistent  substantive  being,  ex.  gr., 
6.  724 : 
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' '  prinoipio  caelum  ac  terras,  oamposque  liquentes, 
lucentemque  globum  lunae,  Titaniaque  astra, 
spiritus  intus  alit,  totamqiie  infusa  per  artus 
mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  coi-pore  miscet. 
hinc  hommum  pecudumque  genus,  vitaeque  volantum, 
et  quae  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  aequore  pontus." 


6.  292: 


10.  819: 


12.  952 : 


'  et  ni  docta  comes  tenues  sine  corpore  vitas 
admoneat  voUtare  cava  sub  imagine  formae, 
irruat,  et  frustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras." 

.     .     .     ' '  turn  vita  per  auras 
concessit  moesta  ad  Manes  corpusque  reliquit." 


"  vitaqyie  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras." 

Georg.  k-  223  : 

"  hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas." 

And  in  the  Homeric  original,  tlie  Ovfiog,  or  spirit  of  the  bird,  is 
described  as  flying  away  from  the  body  as  soon  as  the  bird  is 
struck :  (dkvq  B'  ek  jueAeojv  Qvfioq  Trraro.  If  it  is  in  this  sense 
"  vita"  is  used  in  our  text,  then  the  meaning  of  the  passage  wUl 
be  not  merely  died  in  the  sky,  but  left  its  soul  in  the  sky  behind  it, 
and  brought  back  the  arrow  to  the  ground — a  meaning  remarkably 
confirmed  by  the  epigram  of  Antipater  the  Sidonian,  Anthol.  Pal. 
7.  2: 

rav  ^spoTTuf  TIet6w,  to  fieya  (TTOfia,  Tav  ifta  Movffais 

aS'  €\axov  vaaiTis  \ov  oTriAas'  ov  yap  ev  aWa 

ifpov,  aX\'  ev  e/ioi,  Trvevfia  Bavav  eKiirey, 

where  Homer  is  represented  not  merely  as  having  died  in  the 
island  of  los,  but  as  having  left  his  spirit  there :  "  dying  left  his 
spirit  in  me,"  and  which  appears  besides  to  have  been  the  mean- 
ing found  in  the  passage  by  Servius,  who  not  only  quotes  the 
wKVQ  8'  £K  fiiXiwv  dvfxog  TTTaTo  of  the  Homcric  original,  but  sub- 
joins to  Virgil's  A^TAMQUE  RELIQUIT  IN  ASTEis  the  explanatory: 
"  unde  sumpserat  vitam,  ut :  '  hinc  hominum  pecudumque  ge- 
nus vitaeque  volantum.'  "  That  the  former  of  the  two  possible 
interpretations  of  our  text  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  bird 
is  described  not  as  leaving  its  soul  in  the  sky,  but  only  as  leav- 
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ing  life  in  the  sky,  *.  c,  as  dying  in  the  sky,  is  placed  beyond 
douht  by  the  following  parallel  of  Corippus,  Justin.  Minor. 
1.118: 

"  survexere  citi,  iwJisque  in  sede  relictis, 
ad  medios  venere  locos ' ' 

[not  they  rose  up,  and  leaving  their  talk  behind  them  on  the 
seat,  came,  &c.,  but  they  rose  up,  and  leaving  off  talking  where 
they  had  been  sitting,  came,  &c.,  i.  c,  they  ceased  to  talk  where 
they  were  sitting,  rose  up  and  camej. 

Decidit  exanimis,  &c.,  .  .  .  sAGiTTAM  (vv.  517-8). — Three 
clauses,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  explanatory  of  the  first ;  in 
other  words,  the  first  clause  is  a  theme,  of  which  the  two  latter 
clauses  are  variations. 

Decidit. — The  fall,  as  that  which  is  most  striking — which  first 
and  most  attracts  the  observer's  attention — is  placed  in  the  em- 
phatic position,  first  word  of  the  first  clause,  and  out  of  it  as  a 
germ  may  be  considered  as  evolved  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
three  clauses.  Exanimis  decidit,  had  the  verse  allowed  such 
collocation,  had  been  very  much  less  graphic. 

AsTEis. — The  sky,  exactly  as,  2.  153,  "  sidera,"  the  sky ;  and 
5.  628,  "  sidera,"  skies.     See  Rem.  on  "  rorantia  astra,"  3.  567. 
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QUI  TAMEN FLAMMIS 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  520). 

ORS 
CONTBNDIT  I  Rom.,  Med.  (CONTEND IT) ;   "contendit  in  Eomano  et  in 

Mediceo  est  et.plerisque  aliis  antiquis  exemplaribus,"  Pierius.     IH 

Wagner  [Led.  Virg.  and  Praest.) ;  Heyne. 

comOESiT  I  Pal.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Philippe ;  Haupt. 


Lachmann  (ad  Lucret.  3.  405)  corrects  aetherias  into  aerias, 
and  argues  at  considerable  length  on  the  difference  between  the 
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two  words:  "neque  credere  possum  poetam  cultissimum  [viz., 
Virgilium]  tain  improprie  locutum  esse  quam  nobis  librarii  per- 
suadere  voluerunt."  Nay,  this  is  exactly  what  Virgil  delights 
to  do,  as  if  he  took  an  especial  pleasure  in  torturing  gramma- 
rians, and  especially  German  grammarians. 

HiC   OCULIS  SUBITO   OBIICITUR  MAGNOQUE   FUTURUM  AUGUKIO 

MONSTRUM  (w.  522-3). — Our  author,  meaning  to  express,  not 
that  the  object  now  presented  to  the  eyes  was  held  by  the  actual 
beholders  to  be  monstrous,  but  that  an  object  was  now  presented 
to  the  eyes  which  was  afterwards  {i.e.,  by  future  generations) 
looked  upon  as  monstrous,  says,  not  hic  oculis  monstrum  obii- 

CITUR,  MAGNOQUE  PTJTURUM  AUGURIO,  but  HIC   OCULIS  OBIICITUR 

MAGNOQUE  FUTURUM  AUGURIO  MONSTRUM  ;  the  latter  being  tan- 
tamount to  HIC  OCULIS  OBIICITUR  id  quod  apud  posteros  erit  (vel  a 
posteris  existimabitur  fuisse)  monstrum  augurio  magno. 

DocuiT  (vs.  523) . — Sciz.  id  verurn  fuisse  monstrum  et  mali 
ominis,  quod  a  parentibiis  falso  acceptum  crat  veluti  boni  ominis. 

Sera  QUE  terrifici  cecinerunt  omina  vates  (vs.  524). — 
The  omens  which  the  seers  afterwards  drew  from  the  object  now 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Trojans  were  sera,  late;  or,  more 
strictly,  too  late  {"serum  dicitur  quicquid  tardius  fit,  quam  solet, 
decet,  exspectatur,  metuitur,"  Gressner),  because  not  drawn  until 
after  the  seers  had  been  taught  by  the  event :  docuit  post  exitus 
iNGENS.  That  the  seers  here  spoken  of  are  not  contemporary, 
but  future  seers  prophesying  after  the  event,  and  therefore  that 
Wagner's  explanation  ("  vates,  omen  illud  interpretantes,  ali- 
quanto  post  gravi  cum  rerum  conversione  eventurum  cane- 
bant")  is  incorrect,  is  proved,  first,  by  the  position  of  monstrum 
after  obiicitur  and  futukum  (see  above) ;  secondly,  by  the  word 
FUTURUM  itself ;  thirdly,  by  docuit  post  exitus  ingens,  of  which 
SERAQUE  TERRIFICI  CECINERUNT  OMINA  VATES  is  plainly  uo  more 
than  the  complement ;  and  fourthly,  by  the  proper  force  of  sera, 
pointed  out  above.  Compare  Aelius  Spartianus,  Vita  Anionini 
Getae,  3  :  "  fuit  etiam  aliud  omen  ingens  postea,  ut  exitus  docuit, 
huius  facinoris,  quod  evenit.  Nam  cum  infantis  Gretae  natalem 
Severus  commendare  vellet,  hostiam  popa  nomine  Antoninus 
percussit:  quod  tunc  nee  quaesitum,  nee  animadversum,  post 
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vero  intelleotum  est."  Oomparp  also  in  Statius,  Theh.  6.  93j^, 
the  similar  portent  of  an  arrow  returning  and  falling  beside  the 
quiver,  and  the  total  ignorance  at  the  time  of  the  nature  of  the 
portent : 

"  quis  fluere  occultia  rcnim  neget  omina  causis  ? 
fata  patent  homini :  piget  iuservare,  peritque 
venturi  promissa  fides.     Sic  omina  casum 
fecimus,  et  vires  auxit  Fortuna  nocendi. 
campum  emensa  brevi  fatalis  ab  arbore  tacta, 
iorrendum  visu,  per  quas  modo  fugerat  auras, 
venit  arundo  retro,  versumque  a  fine  tenorem 
pertulit,  et  notae  itixta  ruit  om  pharetrae. 
multa  duces  errore  serunt :  hi  nubila,  et  altos 
occurrisse  Notos :  adverse  roboris  ictu 
tela  repulsa  alii.     Fenitus  latet  exitus  ingens, 
momtratamqiie  nefas :  uni  remeabile  bellum, 
et  tristes  domino  spondebat  arundo  recursus." 

Also  Procop.  Sell.  Goth.  U-  13 :  o  Be  favipov  roig  awojiejBriKoai 
7E70VE1/.     Ovid,  Met.  3.  3^9  : 

"  vana  diu  visa  est  vox  auguris.     Exitus  illam 
rcsque  probata 

SiGNAviTQUE  YiAM  FLAMMis  (vs.  526) — complementary  of 
ARSiT — is  thrown  in  parenthetically  between  the  strictly  coher- 
ing clauses  nam  que  volans  liquidis  in  nubibus  arsit  arundo 
and  TENUESQUE  KECESSiT  coNSUMTA  IN  vENTOs.  Compare  Eemm. 
on  2.  148,  695 ;  3.  571 ;  4.  483. 

Liquidis  in  nubibus  (vs.  525). — In  the  clear  sky ;  as  if  he 
had  said  liqwido  in  caelo.  So,  7.  699,  "  liquida  nubila,"  the  clear 
shy;  and  4.  245,  "  turbida  nubila,"  the  ttirbid  ski/.  Claud.  Laud. 
Stilich.  2.  S70 : 

.  .  .  ' '  nee  segnius  ilia 
paruit  officio,  sed  raptis  protinus  armis 
ocior  excusso^jcr  nubila  sidere  tendit" 

(where  "nubila"  is  the  sky,  the  clear  sky,  inasmuch  as  it  is  neither 
in  clouds  nor  in  a  cloudy  sky  that  shooting  stars  are  seen). 
Ibid.  3.  293  : 

,     .     .     "  immortalesque  Molossi 
latrantes  mediis  circum  iuga  nubibus  ibant" 
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[not  at  all  meaning  actually  in  the  midst  of  clouds,  but  as  we  say 
in  the  clouds,  in  the  region  of  the  clouds].  Also  Aen.  11.  722 : 
"  sublimem  in  nube  columbam"  [not  surely  high  in  a  cloud,  but 
high  in  the  sky].  Let  no  one  say  the  Latin  is  not  a  difficult  lan- 
guage, or  be  misled  by  my  misinterpretation  of  this  passage  in 
my  "Adversaria  Virgiliana,"  as  published  in  the  Gottingen 
Philologus.  Compare  7.  65,  "liquidum  trans  aethera,"  where 
"aethera"  as  little  means  the  ether  properly  so  called,  i.e.,  the 
ether  contradistinguished  from  the  aer  or  sky,  as  nubibus  in 
our  text  means  the  clouds  properly  so  called,  i.e.,  the  clouds  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  aer  or  sky.  See  Remm.  on  "aethere 
in  alto,"  6.  437 ;  and  "  nubila,"  4.  246. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  viz.,  of  clear,  that  liquidus  is  applied  to 
water  (Aen.  7.  760),  to  the  voice  {Georg.  1.  UIO),  to  fire  {Eel. 
6.  33),  to  amber  {Aen.  8.  U02),  to  honey  {Georg.  If.  102),  to 
augmentation  (Quintil.  5,  c.  ult.),  &c.,  and  it  is  probably  also 
in  this  its  original  sense  the  same  word,  in  its  English  form 
liquid  (generally  meaning  fluid),  has  been  applied  to  the  air  by 
Milton  in  his  Comus,  976  : 

' '  to  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 
and  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
\yhere  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 
up  in  tie  hroad  fields  of  the  sky  ; 
there  I  suck  the  liquid  air 
all  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
that  sing  about  the  golden  tree ; " 

and  to  noon  by  Gray  in  his  Ode  to  Spring  : 

"  the  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring, 
and  float  amid  the  liQuid  noon." 

Bad  augur  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  be,  I  shall 
venture  on  an  explanation  of  this  omen,  concerning  which 
unfortunately  Servius  is  wholly  silent,  and  which,  variously 
interpreted  by  various  commentators,  has  yet  remained,  as  I 
think,  an  unsolved  enigma  down  to  the  present  day.  Let 
us  consider  the  circumstances.     The  arrow  is  shot  by  Acestes ; 
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the  prodigy  should  therefore  refer  to  Acestes.  As  if  to  place 
the  matter  beyond  doubt  that  the  prodigy  does  actually  refer  to 
Acestes,  we  have  it  referred  to  him  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  express  words  of  Aeneas  himself  : 

SUME,  PATER,  NAM  TE  VOLUIT  REX  MAGNUS  OLYMPI 
TALIEUS  AUSPICnS  EXSORTEM  DUCERE  HONOREM. 

In  the  face  of  this  declaration,  to  refer  the  omen  either,  with 
La  Cerda  and  Voss,  to  the  burning  of  Aeneas's  ships  by  the 
Trojan  women,  or,  with  Heyne,  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  in 
Sicily,  or,  with  "Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  to  the  war  between  the 
Trojans  and  Rutulians,  or  with  Wagner  {Praest.)  to  the  Julian 
sidus,  is  to  give  the  lie  to  Aeneas  and  make  him  stultify  him- 
self. Add  to  this  that  Silius's  imitated  prodigy,  16.  580  (viz., 
the  taking  root  of  Scipio's  javelin  in  the  ground  and  shooting 
up  into  a  tree,  the  javelin  being  thrown,  like  Aoestes's  arrow, 
after  the  several  competitors  had  won  their  respective  prizes),  is 
interpreted  altogether  in  reference  to  the  future  greatness  of 
Scipio  : 

"  ad  maiora  iubent  praesagi  teudere  vates  ; 
id  monstrare  deos,  atque  hoc  portendere  signis," 

and  we  have  already  a  very  strong  argument  that  the  taking 
fire  of  the  arrow  of  Acestes  is  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to 
Acestes,  not  to  matters  with  which  Acestes  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do. 

The  next  particular  to  be  observed  is  that  the  arrow  was  shot 
towards  the  sky  (aethemas  in  aubas),  i.  e.,  towards  heaven, 
the  seat  of  the  gods  and  deified  heroes,  and  ultimate  goal  of  the 
hero's  aspirations  while  "  inter  mortales  degens,"  or,  as  we  say, 
in  the  flesh.  The  arrow  so  shot  takes  fire  and  disappears,  but 
not  without  marking  a  fiery  path  (signavitque  viam  flammis). 
Now  I  take  this  path  to  be  the  way  of  the  soul  to  heaven,  and 
of  course,  in  this  instance,  of  no  other  soul  than  Aoestes's.  The 
taking  fire  of  Aoestes's  arrow  on  its  flight  upwards  through  the 
sky  is  thus  a  prefiguration  of  the  ascent  of  Acest^^'s  soul  to 
heaven,  i.e.,  of  the  future  apotheosis  of  Acestes.  Of  course  I 
shall  be  told  that  this  is  all  very  imaginative.     To  be  sure  it  is. 
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but  so  are  all  interpretations  of  omens,  and  this  one  is  certainly 
not  more  so — whatever  less  so  it  may  be — than  the  other  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  offered.  Whatever  imagination  is 
in  it  is,  besides,  less  mine  than  of  the  old  Romans  themselves  and 
old  Roman  poets.  So  similar  is  this  account  of  Acestes's  arrow 
taking  fire  in  its  flight  and  marking  a  path  in  the  sky  to  the 
account  we  have  of  the  taking  fire  and  conversion  into  a  star  of 
Julius  Caesar's  soul  in  its  ascent  to  heaven,  that  we  might,  with- 
out putting  any  great  violence  on  either  passage,  substitute  Ovid's 
account  of  the  latter  for  Virgil's  account  of  the  former,  and  vice 
versa,  Ovid,  Met.  15.  8kS  : 

"  vix  ea  fatus  erat,  media  eum  sede  senatus 
constitit  alma  Venus,  milli  cernenda,  suique 
Caesaris  eripuit  inembris,  nee  in  aera  solvi 
passa  recentem  animam,  oaelestibus  intulit  astris. 
dumque  tulit,  himen  capere,  atque  ignescere  sensit ; 
emisitque  sinu.     Lima  volat  altius  ilia, 
flammiferumfiue  trahens  spatioso  limite  crinem 
Stella  micat." 

The  two  accounts  differ  only  so  far  as  two  accounts  must  differ, 
one  of  which  is  an  account  of  the  type,  the  other  of  the  thing 
typified,  Acestes  being  of  divine  origin  (verse  711 :  "  divinae 
stirpis  Acestes"),  was  like  Aeneas  himself,  Hercules,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  others  of  divine  descent,  the  more  likely  to  be 
called  to  heaven. 

Terrifici  (vs.  524).—"  Sunt  in  ostento  nonnulla  (sagitta 
in  altum  emissa  et  flamma  ardens)  quae  ad  laetum,  alia  (quod 
sagitta  ardens  consumitur  quodque  flamma  tractum  in  caelo  fa- 
cit)  quae  ad  tristem  eventum  ducant,  unde  terrifici  vates 
memorati,"  Heyne.  "  Vates,  omen  illud  interpretantes,  ali- 
quanto  post  gravi  cum  rerum  conversione  eventum  habituxum 
canebant,"  Wagner  {Praest.).  Erroneous,  as  I  think.  The 
prodigy  is  altogether  good.  For,  first,  it  is  Httle  likely  that  the 
judicious  poet  who  deferred  the  actually  impending  calamity, 
the  burning  of  the  ships,  until  the  games  were  entirely  over  and 
out  of  the  way,  verse  604  : 

"  Uo  primum  Fortuna  Mem  mutata  novavit,  &g." 
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would  have  allowed  the  festivities  to  be  clouded  by  an  omen 
portending  either  that  calamity  or  any  other.  And  secondly, 
Aeneas,  in  as  express  words  as  possible,  not  merely  applies,  as 
above  observed,  the  omen  to  Acestes,  but  pronounces  it  good, 
and  accepts  it,  and  Acestes  himself  rejoices  in  it,  w.  530,  &c. : 

NEC  MAXIMUS  OMEN 
ABNUIT  AENEAS ;    SED    LAETUM  AMPIEXUS  ACESTEN, 
MUNEKIBUS  OTJMULAT  MAONIS,  AC  TALIA  PATUB  : 
SUME,  PATER  ;   NAM  TE  VOLUIT  KEX  MAGNUS  OLYMPI 
TALIEUS  AUSPICIIS  EXSORTEM  DUOERE  HONOREM. 

Where  is  here  the  either  wholly  or  partially  bad  omen  ?  Where 
the  "  triste,"  where  the  "  quod  dii  avertant "  ?  On  the  contrary, 
what  words  could  more  explicitly  declare  that  the  omen  was 
received  as  of  the  happiest  augury  by  all  present  ? 

I  shall  be  told :  "  yes,  received  by  all  present  as  happy,  but 
nevertheless  really  foreboding  ill,  as  shown  by  the  words  : 

DOOTJIT  POST  BXITUS  INGENS, 
SERAftTJE  TERRIFICI  CEOINERUNT  OMINA  VATES." 

Now  these  words  show  indeed  that  the  precise  import  of  the 
omen,  viz.,  that  it  prefigured  the  ascent  of  Acestes' s  soul  to  hea- 
ven, was  not  understood  by  those  present,  but  they  by  no  means 
show  that  the  omen  was  not  of  good  augury.  The  magno 
AUGURio  MONSTRUM  and  the  EXiTUS  INGENS  indicate  not  the  bad 
quality,  but  the  great  and  important  signification,  of  the  omen, 
not  fuUy  understood  until  the  time  of  its  fulfilment,  viz.,  at  the 
death  of  Acestes ;  and  terrifici  vates  are  not  seers  terrifying 
with  their  interpretation  of  this  particular  omen,  but  seers  terri- 
fying (terrific)  as  seers  always  are.  Compare  the  present  deity 
in  the  Oumaean  Sibyl  (6.  53),  not  merely  mating  the  hard  bones 
of  the  Trojans  thrill  with  a  cold  tremor,  but  astounding  even 
the  stone  walls  of  the  shrine,  before  one  single  word  of  the  ora- 
cular announcement  has  been  uttered  : 

.     ' '  neque  enim  ante  dehiscent 
attonitae  magna  ora  domus.     Et  talia  fata 
contiouit :  gelidus  Teuoris  per  dura  cucurrit 
ossa  tremor." 
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SiGNAviTQUE  viAM  FLAMMis  (vs.  526) .— The  flaaniiig  arrow 
marks  the  way  to  heaven  for  the  soul  of  Acestes,  exactly  as  the 
flaming  meteor  marks  the  way  to  Ida  for  Aeneas  fleeing  from 
Troy,  2.  696  (where  see  Eem.)  : 

' '  cemlmus  Idaea  claram  se  condere  silva 


and  as  the  admiral's  ship  marks  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
to  follow,  Senec.  Again.  U^S  : 

"  signum  reoursus  regia  ut  fulsit  rate, 
et  olara  lentum  remigem  monuit  tuta, 
aurata  primas  prora  signavit  vias, 
aperitiiue  cursus,  mille  quos  puppes  secent;  " 

and  essentially,  though  not  circumstantially,  as  the  light  placed 
on  the  turret  by  Hero  marked  Leander's  way  across  the  Helles- 
pont, Ovid,  Seroid.  19.  35  : 

"  protinus  in  siimina  vigilantia  lumina  tuire 

ponimus,  assuetae  signa  notamque  viae" 

with  which  compare  the  "  signa "  made  by  the  pigeons  which 
guide  Aeneas  to  the  golden  bough,  6.  198  : 

"  observaus  quae  signa  ferant,  quo  tendere  pergant." 

MoNSTRTJM  (vs.  523). — One  of  the  words  in  the  account  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  phenomenon  was 
of  evil  augury.  But  monstrum  is,  as  observed  by  Servius  (3. 
59),  an  indifferent  word  {mednmi),  and  may  be  taken  either  way, 

as  9.  120 : 

.     .     .     ' '  Hnc  virgineae,  mirabile  monstr%i/m, 
reddunt  se  totidem  facies,  pontoque  feruntur," 

and  2.  680  (of  the  miraculous  fire  which  appeared  on  the  head 
of  lulus) : 

"  cum  subitum  dictuque  oritur  mirabile  monstrum." 
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529-541. 

ATTONITIS — HONORI 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  535). 

ipsros— HABEBis  1  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  HI  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Heyne ; 
Brunck ;  Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Bibb. 

IPSIITS— HABEBis  OMITTED  III  by  Heoker  {Mnemos.  1,  p.  393)  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  but  a  cumbersome  tautology.  And  so  it  is,  no  doubt, 
according  to  the  Peerlkampian  notions  of  tautology ;  but  that  it  is  so 
is  not  only  not  evidence  that  the  line  is  not  Virgil's,  but,  as  I  think, 
actually  evidence  presumptive  that  it  is. 


Attonitis  haesere  animis  (vs.  529). — "Haesere  seems  to  in- 
clude botli  doubt  and  fixedness  of  attitude,"  Conington.  It  is 
not  doutt  and  fixedness  of  attitude  which  are  expressed,  but 
astonishment  and  fixedness  of  attitude ;  the  former  by  attoni- 
tis ANIMIS  and  the  latter  by  haesere. 

Ipsius  anchisae  longaevi  hoc  munus  habebis  (vs.  535). — 
"  'Tou  shaU  have  as  your  own  a  present  given  to  Anchises  him- 
self.' But  the  sense  may  be : '  You  shall  receive  a  present  from 
Anchises  himself,'  the  spirit  of  the  dead  consenting  to  the  trans- 
ference of  a  gift  which  had  belonged  to  him,"  Conington.  That 
the  present  spoken  of  is  one  not  given  to  Aeestes  by  Anchises, 
but  which  had  been  formerly  given  to  Anchises  himself,  is,  I 
think,  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  next  line  but  one,  which 
seems  to  be  added  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  completing 
the  line  before  us. 

Nec  bonus  eurytion  praelato  invidit  honori  (vs.  541). — 
"I.e.,  praelatum  honorem,"  Servius.  "  Non  invidit  alium  sibi 
honore  praeferri,"  La  Oerda.  "  Honori  quern  alter  ipsi  prae- 
tulerat,  praeripuerat,"  Heyne.  "  Quippe  ipsius  honori  praela- 
tus  est  honor  Aoestae,"  Wagner  (1861).  "  Honos  enim  Acestae 
suo  HONORI  (Burytionis)  praelatus  est,"  Gossrau.     "  Grudged 
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the  rank  or  prize  set  above  his  own,"  Oonington.  All,  as  I  think, 
erroneously.  Honori  is  not  the  thing  envied,  but  the  person 
envied.  Honoki  is  Acestes,  eaUed  "  honos  "  on  account  of  his 
honour,  his  rank,  his  dignity,  just  as  if  Virgil  had  said  praelato 
Acestae,  or  praelato  regi.  It  is  the  usual  poetic  substitution  of 
the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  exactly  as  Stat.  Silv.  1.  2.  229  (of 
the  marriage  of  Stella  and  Yiolantilla)  : 

' '  vixdum  emissa  dies,  et  iam  socialia  praesto 
omina,  iam  festa  f ervet  domus  utraque  pompa  : 
fronde  virent  postes  ;  effulgent  eompita  flammis, 
et  pars  immensae  gaudet  celeberrima  Eomae. 
omnis  honos,  cunoti  Teniunt  ad  limina  fasces : 
onmis  plebeio  teritiir  praetexta  tumultu," 

where  "omnis  honos"  is  equivalent  to  omnes  dignitates, 
i.e.,  all  the  dignitaries,  all  the  magistrates,  all  the  authorities, 
as  we  say,  or,  as  the  Germans  say,  all  the  hehorden.  Compare 
Varro,  L.  L.  5.  80 :  "  Incipiam  ab  honore  publico.  Consul  nomi- 
natus,  qui  consuleret  populum  et  senatum."  Cic.  Orat.  (ed. 
Lamb.  p.  254) :  "non  enim  omnis  fortuna,  non  omnis  honos,  non 
omnis  auctoritas,  non  omnis  aetas,  nee  vero  locus,  aut  tempus, 
aut  auditor  omnis,  eodem  aut  verborum  genere  traotandus  est, 
aut  sententiarum."     Lucan,  2.  18 : 

.    .    .     "  latuit  plebeio  tectus  amictu 
omnis  honos  ;  nuUos  comitata  est  purpura  fasces." 

Juvenal,  I.  108 : 

.     .     .     "  ego  possideo  plus 
Pallante  et  Licinis  :  exspectent  ergo  tribuni  ; 
Tincant  divitiae ;  sacro  uec  cedat  honori, 
nuper  in  banc  urbem  pedibus  qui  venerat  albis." 

Apul. Florid.  1.7:  "'Eo  igitur  omnium  metu  factum,  solus  Alex- 
ander ut  ubique  imaginum  simiUs  esset ;  utique  omnibus  statuis 
et  tabulis  et  toreumatis  idem  vigor  acerrimi  bellatoris,  idem  in- 
genium  maximi  honoris,  eadem  forma  viridis  iuventae,  eadem 
gratia  relicinae  frontiscerneretur"  (where  Hildebrand :  "  'honor 
maximus,'  pro  homine  honor ificentissimo,  sumnio  honore  digno ; " 
and  see  Arntzen.  ad  Plin.  Paneg.  Ifi.  8,  p.  227.  Auson.  Gh-atiar. 
Actio  (Amstel.  1671,  p.  703) :  "  Consulatus  hie  mens  orat  atque 
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obsecrat  ut  obnoxiam  tibi  imi  sinas  fieri  eius  dignitatem  quern 
omnibus praetalistV  {i.e.,  "ego  tua  gratia  consul  oro  atque  obse- 
oro").   Anthol.  Pal.  (ed.  Diibner),  9.  671  (in  phariim  Smyrnae)  : 

TLS  TOfTOV  epyov  eTeii|6;  ris  ri  ttoAis;  ij  to  yepas  Ti ; 
Afj.^po(rtos  Mu\a(Tevs  rov  ipapov  ai/dunaros 

(where  to  yipaQ  n;  =  "  qui  honos  ?"  i.  e.,  "  quo  clarus  honore  ?" 
as  it  is  translated  by  Grrotius).  Honoki  so  understood  as  the 
person,  not  tbe  thing — the  concrete  not  the  abstract — the  pas- 
sage presents  no  further  difficulty ;  everything  goes  smooth  and 
easy.  Eurytion  does  not  envy  Acestes's  being  preferred  to  him, 
inasmuch  as  Acestes  is  preferred  to  him  not  because  he  is  the 
better  archer,  but  because  he  is  the  king,  the  princepsto  whom 
all  must  yield,  with  whom  no  one  is  to  compete,  as  Soph.  AJax, 
666  (Ajax  speaking) : 

roiyap  ro  Kovkov  ei(ro/jie(Xda  fiev  Ssots 
eitteti/,  fictdTiffofieffda  5'  ArpeiBas  ffe^eiv. 
apxoyres  ^tffiv,  (oaff  vTretKTeov.     tl  /4tj  ; 
Kai  yap  ra  Seiva  Kat  to.  KapTeparara 
Tifiats  uTreiKet"  rovro  fiev  vifpoffri^Gis 
X^tfiayes  eKXupovffiV  eVKapina  Qep^i' 
e^iffrarai  Se  vvktos  aiavris  kvk\os 
rji  X^vKoiTwKtc  (peyyos  Tjfiepa  fpKeystv' 
Seivwv  T*  aij^a  izviVfxaTwv  €K0i^t(re 
ffrevovTct  ttovtov  ev  S'  o  irayKparTjs  wri/os 
Kvet  iredrjo'as,  ov^  aet  Ka^av  ex^t. 

And  exactly  to  express  that  it  is  for  this  reason  he  is  preferred, 
Virgil  uses  the  word  "  honos,"  the  abstract,  in  preference  to  the 
name  either  of  the  person,  or  of  the  dignity  itself;  therefore 
neither  Acestae,  nor  even  regi,  but  honori.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  only  reason  for  the  use  of  the  abstract  on  this  occasion. 
The  name  had  been  used  in  the  immediately  preceding  Kne,  and 
could  not  well  be  used  again  till  after  an  interval.  The  mere 
pronoun  was  too  bare,  meagre,  and  unpoetical.  A  substitute 
other  than  the  pronoun  was  therefore  necessary,  and  both  rex 
and  heros  were  commonplace  in  comparison  of  "honos"  used 
as  a  concrete. 

The   right  understanding   of   honoei   in   this  place  leads 
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directly  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  same  word  in  the 
hitherto  never  rightly  understood  "  nee  cedit  honori,"  3.  483. 
Let  us  understand  "  honori"  here  also  as  the  person,  not  the 
thing,  as  Helenus,  not  the  chlamys,  and  all  difficulty  vanishes. 
Andromache  does  not  keep  back  out  of  respect  to  her  lord  and 
master  the  king,  the  "  interpres  Phoebi,"  but  presses  forward  to 
load  Ascanius  with  her  gifts  also.  "  Nee  cedit  honori "  thus  re- 
peats the  "  nee  minus  "  with  which  the  sentence  begins — "  nee 
cedit  honori  [Heleno] ; "  "neo  minus  [quam  Helenus]."  Nor 
let  the  reader  not  observe  the  perfect  parallelism :  in  both  cases 
a  parenthetic  negative,  nec  invidit  honoei,  "  nee  cedit  ho- 
nori;" and  in  both  cases  the  "hones"  spoken  of,  the  royal  dig- 
nity, a  king.  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Sil. 
8.43: 

"  quanc[uam  inter  Latios  Annae  stet  mimen  honores." 

Praelato  (vs.  541). — I.e.,  praelato  siU,  pt-ef erred  to  him- 
self. Compare  Ovid,  Met.  Ik-  hi :  "  irascitur  [Circe]  ilU  [Scyl- 
lae],  quae  siU  praelata  est."  Mor.  4.  4 :  "  Antonius,  praelatum 
sibi  Octavium  furens  susceperat  bellum."  Guillelmus  Apuliens. 
Hb.  4  (p.  132)  : 

"  sed  quia  iam  tantos  compleverat  ipse  paratus, 
a  tantis  se  posse  negat  discedere  coeptis. 
advenit  interea  coniirs,  comitesijue  rogati ; 
egregiam  sobolem  nmlto  speotante  Eogerum 
accersit  populo,  cunctisque  videntibus  lUuin 
taeredem  statuit,  praeponit  et  omnibus  Ulum  ; 
ipse  quibus  praelatus  erat,  dignissimus  haeres, 
iste  patris  tauti  patruelibus  atque  patemis 
moribus  oruatiis,  quantae  foret  indolis,  ipso 
primaevae  cultu  virfatis  siguificabat." 
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545-602. 

AT  PATEE AGMEN 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  595). 

LTJBTOriatfB  PEE  ITNDAS  I  Rom.,  Med.  [a.  m.  sec.  in  red  ink).  Ill  Donat. ; 
K.  Steph.;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Wakef.; 
Voss. 

LtTBtiNTQiJE  PEB,  TTNBAS  OMITTEB  I  Pal.,  Med.  {a.  m.  pr.) ;  "  In  oblongo 
eodioe  et  aliquot  aliis  desideratur,"  Pierius.  OMITTED  OR  STIG- 
MATIZED m  Heyne  ;  Bnmck  ;  Weichert  ;  Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn. 
aad  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Eibb.  , 


VAS.  LECT.  Ipunct.l  (vs.  602). 

mjNC  PTTEBi  •  lEOiAiJTjM  I  Pal.,  Med.  II  A.  Ill  Vea.  1470,  1472 ; 
Paris,  1600 ;  Voss. 

NUNC  •  PTJEEl  lEOlANtrM  II  iV.  Ill  Princ. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670,  1671,  1676) ;  Maittaire  ;  Heyne ;  "Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (edd. 
Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Forb. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

NUNC  •  PUBEi  •  lEOiANtTM  HI  H.  Stepb. ;  Burm. ;  Bask.;  Brunok. 

Ntwc  PUEEI  TEOIANTJM  (without  any  interpunctuation)  II  xV.  Ill  Mod. ; 
R.  Steph. ;  La  Cerda. 


The  examination  in  detail  of  the  several  parts  into  which  this 
■account  of  the  troianum  agmen  is,  as  it  were,  naturally  divi- 
sible, will  not  only  facilitate  its  conaprehension  as  a  whole,  but 
place  its  perfect  beauty  in  a  clearer  light.  (1),  and  according 
to  our  author's  almost  invariable  method,  there  is  the  general 
outline  or  sketch  (contained  on  this  occasion  in  the  message  to 
Ascanius,  w.  548-551),  which,  raising  and  preparing  our  ex- 
pectation, informs  us,  almost  with  the  precision  of  a  programme, 
that  Ascanius  is  about  to  present  a  Mdiis,  in  which  he  will  per- 
form a  principal  part  himself,  and  which  will  consist  of  the 
evolutions  of  a  troop  of  boys  mounted  on  horseback,  divided 
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into  turms  and  armed.  (S),  (vv.  553-555)  the  spectacle  com- 
mences immediately ;  the  boys  mounted  on  spirited  caracoling 
horses  (see  below),  and  divided  into  turms  (each  turm  led  by  a 
mounted  boy-captain,  "  ductor,"  and  both  turm  and  captain 
tmder  the  surveillance  of  a  manege-  or  riding-master,  "  magis- 
ter,"  accompanying  them  on  foot;  see  below),  parade  in  brilliant 
array  before  their  parents,  and  are  received  by  the  assembled 
multitude  with  loud  and  wondering  approbation.  (3),  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  time  during  which  the  boys  make  the  cir- 
cidt  of  the  spectators,  to  give  (without  interruption  to  the  action) 
a  description  (vv.  556-574)  of  their  equipment  and  array.  This 
description  is  {a)  general :  all  have  their  hair  cut  short  or  in  a 
circular  crop ;  all  bear  two  cornel  lances ;  some,  qtiivers  besides ; 
all  wear  the  torques,  a  circlet  of  twisted  gold  resting  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  and  surrounding  the  neck ;  and  the  whole 
AGMEN  consists  of  three  turms,  not  united  into  one  body  (as  with 
us  several  companies  into  one  regiment),  but,  as  the  poet  is  par- 
ticularly careful  to  explain  (vs.  562),  separate  and  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  each  under  its  own  independent  leader;  and 
(b)  particular,  each  leader  being  described  (1)  by  name,  (2)  (with 
the  exception  of  Ascanius,  in  whose  case  such  particularisation 
was  unnecessary)  by  family,  and  (3)  two  of  them  by  their  horses, 
the  breeds  of  which,  and  in  one  case  even  the  very  colour,  are  spe- 
cified. (4),  the  description  of  the  equipments  and  array  being 
finished,  the  poet  returns  to  the  suspended  narrative  (see  Eemm. 
on  1.  150 ;  3.  530),  and  taking  it  up  at  the  very  link  where  he 
had  dropped  it  (sciz.  trinacriae  mirata  fremit  troiaeque 
ITJVENTTJS,  vs.  555,  words  which  are  almost  repeated  in  exci- 
piUNT  PLAXJSU  PAViDos,  &c.,  VS.  575),  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
young  men  (equipped  and  divided  into  three  turms  as  de- 
scribed), having  made  the  circuit  of  the  theatre  amid  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  spectators,  receive  the  signal  from  Epytides 
to  begin  their  evolutions.  (5),  (vv.  580-582)  the  first  evolu- 
tion :  each  half  of  each  turm  turns  round  and  trots  o£E  from  its 
corresponding  half  (as  far  sciz.  as  the  limits  of  the  theatre  per- 
mit), and  then  at  the  word  of  command  faces  about,  and  charges 
it ;  i.e.,  each  half,  file  or  choir  of  six  charges  its  own  correspond- 
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ing,  but  now  widely  separated  ("  diductum"),  half,  file  or  choir 
of  six.  (6),  (vv.  583-587)  the  succeeding  evolutions,  and  the 
whole  sham  battle.  And  {7),  (vv.  588-595)  two  comparisons: 
(a),  the  tracts  of  their  courses  are  as  intricate,  and  impossible  to 
follow,  as  the  mazes  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth ;  (5),  the  boys  them- 
selves as  beautiful  in  their  forms,  as  glancing  and  brilliant  (in 
their  equipment),  as  swift,  agile,  and  graceful  in  their  motions, 
as  dolphins  sporting  in  the  Carpathian  or  Libyan  waters.       ' 

Perhaps  never  was  so  complicated  an  object  presented  to  the 
mind's  eye  with  so  much  clearness,  precision,  and  brevity,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  so  much  ease  and  sweetness.     We  are 
lost  iu  double  admiration ;  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  ludus  itself, 
of  the  youthful  beauty  and  dazzling  array  of  the  performers,  of 
their  intricate  and  rapid,  but  distinct  and  unconfused,  move- 
ments ;  on  the  other,  of  the  lucidus  ordo,  the  perfect  and  trans- 
parent clearness,  grace,  and  fluency  of  the  description.    Or  rather, 
our  double  admiration  is  one  and  undivided;  we  are  imable  to 
separate  the  poet  from  the  performers,  the  description  from  the 
thing  described.    It  is  not  a  narrative,  but  a  fact ;  not  a  picture, 
but  a  real  object;  so  perfectly  from  beginning  to  end  does  every 
word,  every  peneU  stroke,  blend  and  identify  itself  with  the  thing 
represented.    Nor  is  this  all :  the  Ludus  Troiae  has  a  relative,  as 
well  as  an  intrinsic,  excellence ;  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  (a),  beautiful  in  its  novelty — a  new  species  of  entertainment, 
the  invention  not  improbably  of  the  son  of  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  now  enacted  for  the  first  time,  under  his  own  im- 
mediate direction,  himself  taking  a  principal  part ;  (5),  beautiful 
in  its  sudden  and  unexpected  exhibition  ;  and  (c),  beautiful  in 
its  position  at  the  close  of  the  other  games.     Those  other  games 
had  been  of  a  grave  and  serious  description  ;  there  was  in  each 
of  them  a  contention,  a  greater  or  less  intermixture  of  bad  pas- 
sions ;  there  was  boasting  and  rivalry,  victory  and  defeat,  mis- 
fortune or  evil  omen,  and  well  nigh  death  itself.     Here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  contention  was  only  simulated;  there  was  no  angry, 
sullen,  or  disappointed  combatant,  no  victory  dearly  bought  at 
the  price  of  a  friend's  or  companion's  defeat ;  all  were  in  har- 
mony, sporting  like  dolphins  through  the  wayes ;  to  the  per- 
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formers,  no  less  than  the  spectators,  it  was  a  real  ludns.  Compare 
Manil.  4.  227: 

' '  sunt,  quibus  et  simulacra  placent  et  Indus  in  armis, 
(tantus  amor  pugnae  est),  discimtque  per  otia  bellum." 

With  the  greatest  propriety,  therefore,  and  attention  to  contrast, 
was  the  Ludus  Troiae  placed  at  the  end  of  all  the  other  games ; 
in  which  position,  like  the  afterpiece  of  our  theatre,  it  tended  by- 
its  gaiety,  liveliness,  and  innocence,  to  ohliterate  any  painful 
impressions  which  the  more  serious  character  of  the  preceding 
pieces  might  have  left  upon  the  mind,  and  to  put  all  parties 
concerned,  whether  actors  or  spectators,  in  harmony  and  good 
humour  with  themselves  and  with  each  other.  Further  still ; 
this  concluding  game,  beautiful  in  itself,  beautiful  in  its  novelty, 
imexpected  exhibition,  and  contrast,  had  besides  a  peculiar  beauty 
in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  our  author  wrote,  the  Roman  nobi- 
lity and  gentry ;  whom  it  reminded,  not  only  of  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  in  some  instances  of  the  individual  foun- 
ders of  their  families,  but  of  the  performances  of  their  own  chil- 
dren in  this  very  ludus  as  reinstituted  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug. 
I/.3).  Lastly,  and  perhaps  not  of  least  importance  to  the  poet, 
the  description  could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  Augustus  him- 
self, not  merely  as  commemorative  of  the  first  beginnings  of  that 
power  which  he  now  wielded  co-extensive  with  the  world  itself, 
and  of  the  cradle  of  his  own  Julian,  heaven-descended  race,  but 
especially  as  affording  testimony  likely  to  endure  for  ever,  with 
what  pietas  towards  the  gods,  the  Romans,  and  his  own  family, 
he  had  reinstituted  the  ancient,  hereditary  game,  perfect  in  every 
the  most  minute  point  and  particular,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be, 
the  poet  having,  with  the  art  of  a  prophet  prophesying  after  the 
event,  formed  the  plan  and  drawn  the  picture  of  the  ancient 
game  on  the  model  of  the  reinstituted  one. 

With  Virgil's  description  of  the  Ludus  Troiae  compare  the 
account  given  by  Apuleius  {Met.  10.  29)  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance  : 
"  PuelH  puellaeque  virenti  florentes  aetatula,  forma  conspicui, 
veste  nitidi,  incessu  gestuosi,  Graecanicam  saltantes  Pyrrhioam, 
dispositis  ordinationibus,  deeoros  ambitus  inerrabant,  nunc  in 
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orte  rotarum  flexuosi,  nunc  in  obliquam  seriem  oonnexi,  et  in 
quadratum  patorem  ouneati,  et  in  catervae  dissidium  separati. 
At  ubi  disoursus  reciproci  miiltimodas  ambages  tubae  terminalis 
cantus  explicuit,"  &c.  Compare  also  Clandian's  very  happy  imi- 
tation, if  indeed  it  be  imitation,  of  the  passage  before  us,  Be 
quart.  Cons.  Honor.  539  : 

' '  cum  vectaris  equo,  simulacraque  Martia  ludis, 
quis  molles  sinuare  f  ugas,  quis  tendere  contum 
aorior,  aut  subitoa  melior  flexisse  reeursus?" 

and  the  same  author's  elaborate  description  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance, 
in  his  Paneg.  de  sext.  Cons.  Honor.  621,  et  seqq. ;  also  the  account 
given  in  the  Saints'  Legendary  ("  Legendario  volgare  dove  si 
eontiene  la  vita  de  tutti  li  sancti  da  la  sancta  chiesa  approbati," 
in  Yinegia,  1551,  fol.  164)  of  the  military  exercises  of  the  eleven 
thousand  martyrs  of  Cologne,  in  no  respect  differing  from  those 
of  the  Ludus  Troiae  except  that  they  were  on  foot :  "  Apparec- 
chiate  le  victualie  per  tre  anni,  rivelo  la  regina  a  commilitoni  soi 
li  secreti,  conjurano  tutti  nela  militia.  Siohe  hora  incominciano 
li  giochi  belici,  hora  corrono,  hora  discorrono,  alcunavolta  simu- 
lavano  de  eombattere,  alcuna  volta  de  fugire,  exereitati  ogni 
generatione  di  giochi  nessuna  cosa  che  fusse  lor  venuta  nel 
animo  la  lassavano  vacua,  alcuna  volta  ritornavano  al  mezzo 
giomo,  alcuna  volta  quasi  al  obscura  notte.  Ordinavano  li  prin- 
cipi  &  li  primati  a  tanto  grande  speetaculo,  &  riempievano  tutti 
di  ammiratione  &  de  gaudio." 

At  pater  AENEAS,  NONDUM   CERTAMINE  MISSO,  &C.  (vS.  545). 

— The  following  considerations  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that 
this  exhibition  of  the  troianum  agmen  was  presented  by  Aeneas 
to  the  assembly  unexpectedly  and  by  surprise.  First,  no  such 
exhibition  was  mentioned,  or  even  so  much  as  alluded  to,  by 
Aeneas  iu  his  enumeration  (vv.  66,  et  seqq.)  of  the  contests  about 
to  be  enacted.  Secondly,  whilst  the  words  connecting  the  ac- 
counts of  the  other  contests  plainly  intimate,  that  all  those  con- 
tests succeeded  each  other  in  regular,  expected  succession  ("  hoc 
plus  Aeneas  misso  certamine  tendit,"  vs.  286  ;  "  post,  ubi  con- 
fecti  eursus,  et  dona  peregit:  'nunc,  si  cui,'"  &c.,  vs.  362 ;  "Pro- 
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terms  Aeneas  celeri  certare  sagitta  invitat,"  vs.  485),  tliere  is  not 
only  no  such  conjunction  of  this  contest  to  the  preceding,  but  the 
disjunction  plainly  marks  the  contrast,  the  transition  to  some- 
thing new,  of  a  totally  different  kind,  or  out  of  the  regular  order. 
Thirdly,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  message  was  sent  to 
Asoanius  secretly  (fidam  ad  auebm)  and  before  the  tennination 
of  the  arrow-shooting  (nondtjm  certamine  misso),  if  it  were  not 
that  the  assembly  might  be  surprised  by  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected appearance  of  a  new  "  certamen  "  at  the  very  moment 
they  supposed  the  amusements  of  the  day  to  be  concluded. 
Fourthly,  the  wonder  of  the  assembly  at  the  unexpected  sight 
is  actually  expressed  by  the  word  mirata  (vs.  555).  Fifthly, 
it  was  usual  for  exhibitors  of  games  thus  to  surprise  the  people 
with  something  unexpected ;  compare  Pliny,  Paneg.  33  :  "  quam 
deinde  in  edendo  [sciz.  spectaculo]  liberalitatem,  quam  iustitiam 
exhibuit,  omni  affectione  aut  intactus,  aut  maior.  Impetratum 
est,  quod  postulabatur ;  oblatum,  quod  non  postulabatur.  Institit 
ultro,  et  ut  concupisceremus  admonuit ;  ac  sic  quoque  plura  ino- 
pinata,  plura  subita."  Sixthly,  thus  understood,  the  beautiful 
description  becomes  still  more  beautiful. 

Nondtjm  certamine  misso. — "  Oertamine  misso,  ut  ayiov, 
pro  certantium  ac  spectantium  turha  dimissa.  Sed  et  pedestri  ser- 
mone  fere  sic  :  ut  apud  Oicer.  '  ante  ludorum  missionem,'  lib.  5, 
ad  Bw.  12,"  Heyne.  "  Certantium  ac  spectantium  turba  dimis- 
sa," Wagner,  Virg.Br.  En.  But  first,  Yirgil  has  never  so  much 
as  once  throughout  this  whole  description  used  the  singular 
certamen  in  the  sense  of  ludi,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
several  times  employed  the  plural  "certamina"  (vv.  66,  114, 
596)  to  signify  one  single  one  of  those  contests  whose  tout  en- 
semble constituted  the  ludi.  Secondly,  the  words  "  misso  certa- 
mine "  where  they  occur  before  (vs.  286)  are  suiEciently  proved 
both  by  the  adjunct  "  hoc,"  and  by  the  context,  to  refer  to  the 
immediately  preceding  "  certamen,"  viz.,  that  of  the  ship-race. 
Thirdly,  the  interpretation  of  Heyne  and  Wagner  being  adopted, 
there  must  of  necessity  have  been  an  interval  between  the  termi- 
nation of  the  arrow-shooting  and  the  appearance  of  Ascanius  and 
the  TRoiANUM  agmen  in  the  circus ;  and  then  the  difficulty  arises, 
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by  wliat  means  Aeneas  was  able  to  keep  the  assembly,  which  (see 
above)  was  quite  unaware  that  another  "  certamen  "  was  in  pre- 
paration, from  breaking  up  and  dispersing  at  the  end  of  the 
arrow-shooting.  For  these  reasons  I  understand  nondum  cer- 
TAMiNE  Misso  to  mean  sub  Jjiiein  Iniius  certaminis  (sciz.  sagitta- 
runi),  or  antequam  hoc  certamen  missutn  est;  an  interpretation 
which  (a)  gives  to  "certamen"  the  same  meaning  which  it  has 
in  vs.  286  already  quoted,  and  {b)  explains  how  it  was  that  Aeneas 
was  able  to  bring  the  troiantjm  agmen  into  the  circus  imme- 
diately on  its  being  cleared  at  the  termination  of  the  "  certa- 
men "  of  the  arrows,  sciz.  by  his  having  despatched  the  message 
to  Ascanius,  nondum  certamine  misso,  before  the  termination  of 
that  contest. 

CUSTODEM  AD  SESE  COMITEMQUE  IMPUBIS  lULI  EPYTIDEN  VOCAT, 

ET  FiDAM  SIC  FATUR  AD  AUREM  (vv.  546-7). — Compare  Stat.  Theb. 

1.529: 

■     .    .    "  Acesten 
(natarum  haec  altrix,  eadem  et  fidissima  ciistos 
lecta  sacrum  iustae  Veneri  occultare  pudorem) 
imperat  acciri,  tacitaqae  immurmurat  awre! ' 

In  both  cases  the  message  is  given  in  an  undertone  or  whisper, 
not  heard  by  anyone  else.  See  also  Hor.  Sat.  1.  9.  9  :  "  in  au- 
rem  dicere"  (to  whisper).     Also  Ovid,  Seroid.  3.  23. 

Si  iam  puerile  '  paratum  agmen  habet  secum  cursusque 
instruxit  equorum,  ducat  avo  turmas,  et  sese  ostendat  in 
AKMis  (vv.  548-550). — We  have  here  in  the  first  clause,  as 
usual,  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  puerile  agmen,  the  troop, 
or  marching  array,  of  boys  :  the  particulars  being  added  in  one 
by  one  in  the  succeeding  clauses,  viz.,  the  second  clause  inform- 
ing us  that  it  was  a  mounted  troop  (cubsus  equorum),  the  third 
that  it  was  a  troop  divided  already  and  ab  initio  into  turms  (tur- 
MAs),  and  the  fourth  that  it  was  armed  (armis).  This  is  the 
structure  so  often  previously  animadverted  on,  and  like  to  which 
there  is  nothing  in  the  English,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  modern 
language.  As  the  description  here  begins  with  the  general  view 
of  the  whole,  contained  in  the  words  puerile  agmen,  so  at  verse 
602  it  returns  and  winds  up  with  a  similar  general  view  of  the 
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whole,  in  whioli  general  view  stress  is  laid  in  one  half  of  the 
sentence  on  the  idea  contained  in  puerile,  in  the  other  half  of 
the  sentence  on  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  agmen  : 

TROIAUWE  NUNC  rVESl  TEOIAMUM  DIOITUR  AGMEW. 

CUESUS  EQUORUM. llTTTodpOHiav,  Plut.  Cat.  3. 

OsTENDATv — The  corresponding  English  word  show  is,  or 
rather  was,  very  commonly  applied  to  martial  and  chivalrie  dis- 
plays, as  Sir  W.  Scott,  Boom  of  Bevorgoil,  1.  1 : 

"  godden,  good  yeoman ;  come  you  from  tlie  weaponshaw  ?" 

Ibid. : 

.     .     .     "  knowst  th.ou  Bot,  old  Oswald, 

this  day  attends  tlie  muster  of  the  shire, 

where  the  orowu-vassals  meet  to  sliovi  their  arms, 

and  their  hest  horse  of  service  ?  " 

Fraenatis  (vs.  554). — Not  having  bits  in  their  months,  but 
held  in,  checked,  or  restrained  by  bits.  The  word  is  added  in  order 
to  present  to  the  reader  the  spirit,  the  mettle  as  we  say,  of  the 
horses,  impatient  to  go  faster,  and  kept  in  by  the  fraena  while 
making  the  circuit  of  the  assembly.  Fraenatis  thus  comes  to 
indicate  that  they  were  caracoling,  or  going  a  little  from  side  to 
side,  in  their  impatience  to  get  on. 

QUOS  OMNIS  euntes  trinacriae  mirata  fremit  troiaeque 
luvENTus  (vv.  554-5). — "Quos  .  .  .  fremit:  cum  fremitu,  i.e., 
fremerite  applausu,  prosequitur.  Fremere  Grraecormn  more  cum 
accus.  rei  constructum,  quae  cum  fremitu  commemoratur,  legitur 
etiam  7.  460,  11.  132.  .  .  .  Nullum  tamen  mihi  innotuit  exem- 
plum  huic  loco  prorsus  simile,  ubi  accusativus  personae  addatur, 
cui  cum  fremitu  applaudatur,"  Forbiger.  It  seems  strange  that 
Forbiger  should  have  thus  stopped  short  just  as  he  was  on  the 
very  point  of  discovering  the  truth,  that  his  observation  "  nul- 
lum tamen  mihi  innotuit  exemplum,"  &c.,  did  not  lead  him  to 
the  plain  consequence  that  quos  euntes  is  operated  on,  not  by 
FREMIT,  but  by  MIRATA.  MiRATA  FREMIT,  «.  6.,  in  plain  pfose, 
miratur  cum  fremitu.  A  precise  parallel  will  be  found, 
7.  381  : 

.     .     .     ' '  stupet  inscia  supra 
impuhesc[ue  manus,  mirata  volubUe  buxum," 
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where,  as  in  our  text,  the  aoousative  depends,  not  (as  at  verse  32 
of  the  second  book)  on  the  intransitive  verb,  but  upon  this  same 
transitive  participle,  "  mirata." 

Omnibus  in  morem  tonsa  coma  pressa  corona  (vs.  656). — 
"  Pressa  corona,  i.  e.,  galoa ;  et  sermone  Homeri  usus  est.  Nam 
galeam  crrE^avijv  dixit  {II.  7. 12).  Et  re  vera  corona  non  potest 
intelligi,  cum  sequatur  (673)  '  galeam  ante  pedes  proiecit  ina- 
nem',"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  Not  the  meaning,  because,  first,  al- 
though later,  viz.,  when  actually  engaged  in  the  sham  battle, 
they  wore  helmets,  they  did  not  wear  helmets  at  present  while 
they  were  only  parading  before,  and  showing  themselves  ofE  to, 
their  parents ;  at  present  their  faces  were  bare,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  the  spectators  recognising  whose  children  they  were 
from  their  features : 

GAUDENiaUE  TUENTES 
DAKDANIDAB,  TEIBBUMaUE  AGNOSOUNT  OKA  PARENTUM. 

And  secondly,  if  corona  were  actually  here,  in  Virgil's  use  of  it, 
galea,  what  kind  of  a  galea  were  tonsa  galea  ? 

This  is  the  ancient  explanation  of  tonsa  coma  pressa  coro- 
na. Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  modern.  "  Coronati,  et  qui- 
dem,  ut  infr.  v.  673  intelligitur  ubi  Ascanius  '  galeam  ante  pedes 
proiecit  inanem,'  corona  super  galeam  imposita.  Coma  tamen 
vel  sic  a  corona  (non  a  galea)  pressa  dici  potuit,  quatenus  haec 
caput  ambiebat,"  Heyne.  "  Ea  corona  imposita  erat  galeae 
(conf.  7.  751)  non  ipsi  comae,  quae  ita  dicitur  premi  ut  omnis 
res  subiecta  alteri,  etsi  inter  utramque  aliquid  (h.  1.  galea)  inter- 
sit  medium,"  "Wagner  (1861).  The  hair  pressed  by  the  chaplet, 
though  the  helmet  is  between  the  chaplet  and  the  hair !  The 
pressure  of  the  helmet  is  a  matter  of  course,  not  a  word  need  be 
said  about  it ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  chaplet !  who  would  ever 
dream  of  that,  if  not  expressly  mentioned  ?  Let  the  Virgilian 
student  who  is  discontent  -with  the  explanation  of  Servius 
adopt  this  explanation  instead.  He  is  welcome  for  me,  if  he  so 
pleases.  But  I  will  not  adopt  it,  tiU  I  am  told  how  much  the 
chaplet  weighed,  till  I  hear  some  reason  why  the  hair,  which 
never  minds  the  pressure  of  the  metal  helmet,  complains  of  the 
weight  of  the  garland.     Till  then,  I  shall  continue  to  insist  (see 

10* 
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"  Twelve  Tears'  Voyage,"  and  Gresner  in  voc.  pressus)  that 
CORONA  is  neither  helmet  nor  chaplet,  nor  anything  but  the 
crop,  the  round  crop  of  the  hair,  the  round  crop  into  which 
the  previously  long  hair  (coma)  of  the  hoys  had  been  reduced, 
restricted,  confined  (peessa),  by  cutting,  by  the  shears  (tonsa). 
Eoman  boys  until  the  age  of  puberty  wore  their  hair  long.  At 
the  age  of  puberty  the  hair  was  cut  for  the  first  time,  the  cut-ofE 
locks  presented  in  a  temple  to  some  god  under  whose  especial  pa- 
tronage the  individual  was,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  boy 
ranked  among  men.  It  is  to  this  custom  the  words  in  mokem 
of  oux  text  refer ;  they  all  were  cropped,  tonsa  coma  pressa 
corona,  according  to  the  custom.  But  where  were  their  hel- 
mets ?  Hung  from  a  loop  in  their  dress,  either  on  their  chest 
before,  or  between  their  shoulders  behind,  ready  to  be  put  on 
as  soon  as  they  had  shown  themselves  riding  once  or  twice  round 
the  circus  and  going  to  begin  the  sham  fight,  as  Caes.  Bell.  Gall. 
2.  21  (of  soldiers  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  their  march) : 
"  Temporis  tanta  fuit  exiguitas,  hostiumque  tarn  paratus  ad 
dimicandum  animus,  ut  non  modo  ad  insignia  accommodanda, 
sed  etiam  ad  galeas  induendas  seutisque  tegimenta  detrahenda, 
tempus  defuerit,"  where  Lemaire  :  "  Nam  Eomani,  iter  facien- 
tes,  galeas  plerumque  pectori  aut  tergo  appensas  gestabant."  At 
present  they  had  their  helmets  slung  by  straps  from  their  necks, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  Roman  soldiers  when  on  the 
march,  and  until  immediately  before  the  actual  battle.  By-and- 
by  the  boys  put  on  their  helmets,  and  when  they  did  so  were  no 
longer  distinguishable  by  their  faces,  and  Ascanius  had  to  throw 
off  his  when  he  wished  to  make  himself  known  to  the  women. 

Cornea  bina  ferunt  praefixa  hastilia  ferro,  pars  leves 
HUMERO  pharetras  (vv.  557-8). — That  is,  pars  FERaNT  hasti- 
lia, pars  pharetras.     Compare  verse  660  : 

..."  rapiuntque  focis  penetralitus  ignem, 
pars  spoUant  aras," 

i.e.,  "pars  rapiunt  focis  ignem,  fjff/'s  spoHant  aras." 

It  pectore  summo  flexilis  obtokti  per  collum  circulus 
AURi  (vv.  558-9). — An  accurate  description  of  the  manner  in 
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which  theBomans  wore  the  torques ;  neither  on  the  neck,  tight 
and  close  like  a  collar,  nor  yet  suspended  from  the  neck  so  as  to 
hang  down  in  an  oblong  shape  on  the  front  of  the  chest  like  a 
chain  or  necklace ;  hut  round  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  on 
the  top  of  the  breast ;  i.  c,  resting  on  the  top  of  the  breast,  sur- 
rounding and  near  to,  but  still  at  a  little  distance  from,  the  neck, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  upper  hem  of  the  garment  in 
which  Christ  is  usually  painted,  or  of  the  chemise  of  Titian's 
mistress.  Pectobe  summo,  without  per  colltjm,  would  have 
been  at  the  top,  or  upper  part  of  the  breast,  as  Dante,  Purgat. 
3.  Ill : 

"  e  mostroTtimi  una  piaga  a  summo  il petto," 

where  Blanc  :  "Nella  parte  piii  alta  del  petto,  sotto  la  clavicula." 
Per  colltjm,  without  pectore  summo,  would  have  been  round  the 
neck  and  above  the  clavicle  in  the  manner  of  a  collar.  The  position 
of  the  torques  was  therefore  intermediate;  in  other  words, 
exactly  on  the  clavicles. 

Flexilis  obtorti  .  .  .  ciRCULUs  ATjRi. — A  description  of  the 
Roman  torques  is  here  substituted  for  the  name  :  "  obtortum 
aurum  "  =  torques  aicreus.     Compare  Isidor.  19.  31. 

TrES   EQUITUM  NUMERO    TURMAE    TERNIQUE    VAGANTUR  DTJO- 

TOREs  (vv.  560-1). — Terni  is  merely  tres  (as,  7.  538,  "quina" 
is  merely  quinque),  the  ordinal  being  used  in  place  of  the 
numeral  in  order  to  give  variety,  and  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
same  word. 

Vagantur. — The  beautiful  term  vagari,  corresponding  al- 
most exactly  to  the  German  wandeln,  is  simply  to  go  about  here 
and  there  without  aiming  at  a  certain  point  or  destination.  It 
has,  I  believe,  no  precise  English  equivalent,  excluding,  as  it 
does,  the  idea  of  not  knowing  where  one  is,  included  in  wander ; 
of  fickleness,  included  in  rove ;  of  eccentricity  or  going  beyond 
bounds,  included  in  ramble ;  and  of  indolence  or  idleness,  in- 
cluded in  saunter. 

DucTOREs  (jj-yE/ioi'Ec,  Plut.  Cat.  3). — On  the  occasion  of 
the  Ludus  Troiae  performed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  one 
of  these  "ductores"  was  no  less  a  person  than  Cato,  aged  four- 
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teen,  chosen  by  the  boys  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  Sextus, 
the  boy  appointed  by  Sylla.     See  Plut.  Cat.  3. 

Bis  seni  (vs.  561). — Not  merely  duodeni,  but  literally  bis 
SENi,  twice  six,  the  turma  or  troop  consisting,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  w.  580,  581  (where  see  Eem.),  not  merely  of  a  leader 
followed  by  twelve  cavaliers,  but  of  a  leader  followed  by  twelve 
cavaliers  arranged  in  two  parallel  files  or  chori  of  six  each. 

Pderi  bis  seni  quemqub  secuti  agmine  partito  fulgent 
PAKiBUSQUE  MAGisTRis  (vv.  561-2). — Thcse  lines  inform  us 
(«)  that  the  three  turms  (each  consisting  of  its  two  files  of  six 
each)  do  not  parade  round  the  circus  in  one  body  or  company, 
but  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  :  first  one  turm  with 
its  leader,  then  an  interval ;  secondly,  another  turm  with  its 
leader,  then  an  interval ;  thirdly,  another  turm  with  its  leader. 
This  is  the  force  of  agmine  partito.  The  whole  "  agmen " 
consists  not  merely  of  three  turms,  but  the  turms  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  intervals  or  intermediate  spaces.  And  (l»), 
that  each  turm  of  thirteen  equestrians  (viz.,  twelve  mounted  boys 
with  their  mounted  leader,  or  "  ductor  ")  had  also  a  "magister." 

Paribus  magistris. — Were  all  eg^Ma/Zy  furnished  with  a  "ma- 
gister •;  "  i.  e.,  not  that  there  were  three  "  magistri,"  each  of  whom 
had  a  co-ordinate  authority  over  the  whole  three  turmae,  but 
that  there  was  a  separate  "  magister  "  for  each  separate  turm. 

Magistris. — That  the  "magistri"  were  not  only  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  duotores,  but  had  authority  or  exercised  surveil- 
lance over  them,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  verse  668,  where 
the  "magistri"  are  represented  as  in  vain  endeavouring  to  exert 
their  authority  over  Ascanius,  one  of  the  ductores.  It  may,  I. 
think,  be  presumed,  first,  that  Epytides,  the  "custos"  and  "  co- 
mes" of  Ascanius,  was  the  "  magister"  of  Ascanius  and  his  turm; 
secondly,  that  the  "magistri"  of  the  two  other  turms  are  pur- 
posely left  unnamed,  in  order  not  to  cumber  the  narration  with 
unimportant  particulars;  and  thirdly,  that  each  "magister" 
entered  on  foot  along  with,  and  paraded  round  the  arena  on  foot 
along  with,  his  own  particular  turm,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
turms  were  ready  to  begin  their  evolutions,  withdrew  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  then  finally  one  of  them  (Epytides,  as  we  are  informed 
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at  verse  579)  gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  evolu- 
tions.    See  Groebel,  de  Troine  Judo,  Diiren,  1852. 

Vestigia  primi  alba  pedis  (vv.  566-7). — "Primorum  pe- 
dum VESTIGIA,"  Servius.  "  Sed  ubi  istae  maculae  ?  ...  In  pede 
dextro,  me  interprete,"  La  Oerda.  Pedis  is  not  the  foot,  literally, 
but  the  leg,  the  whole  limh.  Compare  Epigr.  incert.  in  Chiron. 
{Anthol.  Pal.,  append.  Planud.,  115)  : 

avdpoBev  eKKexvd'  ittttos'  aveSpafiG  5'  nriroQ^v  avt}p, 
aytjp  voa'<pi  irodaij/,  Ke<pa\'r]s  S*  arep  aioKos  iinros. 

Sen.  Thye&t.  518  (Thyestes,  clasping  the  knees  of  Atreus) : 

"has  te  precantur ^e<?»i2M  intactae  manus. 
ponatur  omnis  ira,  et  ex  animo  tumor 
erasus  abeat :  obsides  fidei  accipe 
bos  innocentes.     Atk.  Frater,  a  gemihis  manus 
aufer,  meosque  potius  amplexus  pete." 

Plant.  Psemlolus,  5.  1  (Pseudolus,  lying  drunk  on  the  ground) : 

"  quid  boc  f  siccine  boo  fit  ?  pedes,  statin'  an  non  ? 
an.  id  Toltis,  ut  me  bio  iacentem  aliquis  tollat  p" 

[not,  surely, /ee^,  are  ye  standing?  but,  legs,  are  ye  standing'^']. 
And  Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep.  I/.-  ^0,  quoted  below.  So  we  occasionally 
use  the  term  to  indicate  the  entire  Umb  or  leg  of  a  table  or  chair. 
Primi  pedis. — The  beginning  or  tip  of  the  leg  [i.  e.,  the  foot), 
just  &B  prima  terra,  the  beginning  or  edge  of  the  land  («.  e.,  the 
shore).     See  Eem.  on  1.  170,  and  compare  Yal.  Place.  8.  44 : 

"  sic  ait,  etprimis  supplex  dedit  oscula^stow;" 

Prop.  2.  20.  11 : 

"  at  tu  Yixprimas  extollens  guigita  pahnas," 

in  both  which  places  "  primae  palmae "  are  the  beginnings  or 
tips  of  the  hands,  q.  d.,  the  fingers.     Compare  also  Sil.  Ital. 

16.  491 : 

.     .     .     "  instat  non  segnius  acer 

Hesperos,  a,o  prima  stringit  Yestigis,  planta 
praegressae  calcis," 

where  "  prima  planta  "  is  the  toe.     Sidon,  ApoU.  Epist.  k-  30  : 
"  Regulorum  autem  sociorumque  comitantum  forma  et  in  pace 
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terribilis :  quorum  pedes  primi  perone  setoso  talos  adusque  Yin- 
ciebantur;  genua,  crura,  suraeque  sine  tegmine"  [the  fore  parts 
of  the  legs  {i.e.,  the  feet)  were  shod  up  to  the  ancles  with  boots]. 

Vestigia  peimi  pedis. — Our  nearest  corresponding  word  to 
vestigia,  as  here  used,  is  perhaps  steps.  The  meaning  of  the 
three  words  taken  together  thus  becomes :  the  steps  of  the  foot, 
or  (the  singular  being  used  for  the  plural)  the  steps  of  the  feet. 

Pedis. — Singular  for  plural.     Compare  Eurip.  Eipp.  11U7  : 

Tov  afiipi  Ai/ivas  Tpoxov 
KarexaJV  ttoSi  yu/j.vaSos  nnroVj 

where  iroSt  is  so  far  from  signifying  a  single  foot  of  a  horse, 
and  iTTirov  from  signifying  a  single  horse,  that  nnrov  signifies 
the  whole  four  horses  of  the  quadriga,  and  ttoSj  their  whole 
sixteen  feet. 

Vestigia  primi  alba  pedis. — The  steps  of  the  beginning  of 
the  leg  were  white,  «.  e.,  the  steps  of  the  foot  were  white  =  the 
steps  of  all  the  feet  were  white,  /.  e.,  all  the  feet  were  white,  or 
the  horse  stepped  with  four  white  feet.  Ausonius  ("  Descriptio 
egredientis  sponsae ")  takes  these  words  and  (preserving  their 
form  and  even  their  position  in  the  verse)  applies  them  to  a 
bride  issuing  from  her  chamber :  "  vestigia  primi  alba  pedis." 
The  meaning  of  both  authors  is  the  same  :  Ausonius' s,  that  the 
bride's  feet  are  white,  i.e.,  that  she  wears  white  shoes  (compare 
S.  Hermas,  Pastor,  1,  visio  4.  2  :  "  Et  ecce  occurrit  mibi  virgo 
quaedam  exornata  tanquam  de  thalamo  prodiens,  tota  in  albis, 
et  cakeamentis  albis  circumdata") ;  Virgil's,  that  the  horse's  feet 
are  white,  i.e.,  in  jockey  phrase,  that  he  wears  white  stockings. 
Compare  Sil.  Ital.  16.  347  : 

"  proximus,  a  primo  distans  quantum  aequore  currus 
occupat  ipse  looi  tantum :  sed  proximus  ibat 
Astur  Panchates,  patritun  frons  alba  nitebat 
insigue,  et  patrio  pes  omnis  concolor  albo," 

where  the  meaning  is,  that  all  the  four  legs  of  the  horse  were 
white.  This  Eoman  admiration  for  a  white  colour  on  the  fore- 
head and  legs  and  feet  of  horses  seems  to  have  had  an  eastern 
origin  [see  hymn  to  the  sun-god  Savitri,  translated  by  Meier 
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from  tlie  Veda,  Meier's  Indischcs  Liederhuch,  Stuttgart,  1854, 

p.  9: 

' '  weissfiissffe,  falbe  rosse  bringen  ims 
das  licht,  am  goldnen  jocli  den  wagen  ziebend." 

Dozy,  Scriptorinii  Arabtim  loci  de  Ahhadldis,  torn.  1,  p.  72,  Leyden, 
1846  :  "  Erat  rex  [Al  Mootamid]  qui  liostium  caput  percutiebat, 
et  in  quo  coniunctae  erant  virtus  bellica  et  liberalitas ;  qui  orie- 
batur  mundo  tamquam  plena  luna  viam  monstrans ;  cuius  neque 
manus  unquam  otiosa  erat,  neque  digiti ;  nam  mode  (eminebat) 
eius  calamus,  mode  eius  cuspis.  Dies,  quos  vivebat,  nundinae 
solennes  erant ;  eius  Liberalitatis  os  subridebat ;  omnes  eius  noo- 
tes  erant  uniones,  et  Tempori  albae  inpede  notae  albaeqne  infronte 
maculae,  where  the  metaphor,  drawn  from  white  marks  on  the 
feet  and  forehead  of  horses,  shows  better  than  it  had  been  pos- 
sible for  any  direct  encomium  to  show  in  what  high  esteem  such 
marks  were  held.  Lyon,  Trai-eh  In  Northern  Africa,  p.  47 : 
"  Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  manner  in  which  the  legs 
are  coloured,  stockinged  horses  being  in  the  extremes  of  good  or 
bad  luck,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  white"],  and  to 
have  reached  the  Romans  through  the  Greeks.  Compare  Burip. 
Iphig.  in  Aid.  218  (ed.  Markl.)  : 

w  KaWiffTOvs  eidofiaf 

KevTpie  Beivofisvovs'  rovs 
fi€V  fisa'ovs,  ^vyiovSj   Aeu- 

KOtTT  LKTU   TpiX^  'fia\tOVS' 

rovs  5'  e|co,  (reipa<l}opovs, 
avTTjpeis  KafiTTattTL  Zpofiuv, 
irvppoTpixois,  fioyO' 
Xa\a  S^  vro  <r<l>vpa 
iroLKt\oSepfioj^as. 

Olli  discureere  pares,  ATQUE  AGMINA  TERNI  DIDUCTIS 
SOLVERE  CHOKis  (vv.  580-1). — "  Tcmis  diversis  turmis,  quas 
choros  appellat,  discedunt,"  Heyne.  "  Postquam  consessum 
spectantium  coniuncto  agmine  lustraverunt,  solvunt  agmen  ita 
ut  in  tres  pares  numero  turmas  discedant,"  Wagner,  Virg.  Br. 
Ml.  "  Singuli  in  diversas  partes  abeunt ;  nam  si  quaeque  turma 
in  tres  partes  divideretur,  aut  si  terni  aveherentur,  ut  duodecim 
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essent  catervae  trium  unaquaeque  puerorum  (quae  Heynii  est 
sententia),  confusum  praeberetur  speotaoulum,"  Forbiger.  But 
the  young  men  are  already  in  "  ternis  turmis,"  each  turm  led 
by  its  own  chief,  who  is  mentioned  separately  and  by  name  ;  see 
vv.  560  et  seqq.  In  these  three  turms  agminb  partito  fulgent, 
and  in  these  three  turms  they  must  be  presumed  to  be  (no  men- 
tion having  been  made  to  the  contrary),  when,  having  exhibited 
themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  consession  (vs.  577),  they 
receive  the  signal  from  Epytides  to  begin  their  evolutions.  The 
description  therefore  (from  olli  as  far  as  choris)  is  not  that  of 
the  formation  of  the  three  turms,  but  of  their  first  movement  or 
evolution,  and  the  words  are  as  precise  as  possibly  to  that  eiiect: 
OLLI,  they ;  TERNi,  being  (as  already  described,  vs.  560)  in  three 
(sciz.  three  turms),  discurrere  pares  atque,  &c. 

The  meaning  of  terni  having  been  established,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  presents  no  serious  difficulty.  Olli 
TERNI,  they,  the  three  turms  (each  consisting  of  two  files  or 
"  chori,"  of  sis  each)  ;  discurrere,  have  trotted  off  different 
loays  or  asunder  (currere  being  the  generic  term  for  quick 
motion  of  any  kind  whether  on  foot  or  horseback,  whether  on 
land  or  water ;  see  "  quorum  aequora  curro,"  vs.  235) ;  pares, 
equal  (i.  e.,  in  two  equal  parts) ;  atque  solvere,  and  (sciz.  by 
so  trotting  off  different  ways)  have  dissolved;  agmina,  the  solid 
bodies  (sciz.  of  which  they,  the  thi-ee  turms,  consisted) ;  diductis 
CHORIS,  by  forming  out  of  them  widely  separated  "  chori,"  or,  more 
literally,  their  "  chori "  becoming  loidely  separated.  Let  us  call 
the  turms  i-espectively 

a  X 

b  y 

c  z. 

The  halves  a,  b,  c,  trotting  off  to  the  left,  and  the  halves  x,  y,  z, 
trotting  off  to  the  right,  become  the  widely  separated  "chori" 
(always  consisting  of  six  each) 


a 


X 


l  m  n  y 

c  2 

which,  at  the  word  of  command,  convertere  vias  infestaque 
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TELA  TULERE,  wheel  tthout  and  charge  each  otiier  over  the  space  m  n. 
The  picture,  therefore,  which  Virgil  has  here  drawn  in  a  few  and 
appropriate  strokes,  is  that  of  the  three  turms  first  parading  be- 
fore the  assembled  people,  and  then  dividing  into  six  "chori" 
(sciz.  each  tm-m  into  its  two  constituent  halves,  files,  or  "chori" 
of  six  each),  which  "  chori "  trot  off  to  soiflie  distance  from  each 
other,  and  then,  at  the  word  of  command,  face  about  and  charge 
each  other,  sciz.  three  "  chori"  against  three  "chori." 

CONVERTEBE     VIAS,    INFESTAQUE     TELA    TULERE   (vS.  582). 

Compare  Tacit.  Ann.  6.  35  :  "  Modo  equestris  proelii  more, 
frontis  et  tergi  vices." 

Inde  alios  ineunt  cursus  aliosque  recursus  adversi 
spATiis  (vv.  583-4). — The  opposed  turms  perform  various  evo- 
lutions back  and  forward  over  the  same  ground,  on  the  respec- 
tive sides  of  the  arena ;  the  mixing  together  of  the  opposed 
turms  beginning  only  at  alternosque. 

ALTERNOSaUE     ORBIBUS     ORBES     IMPEDIUNT     (w.    584-5). 

Bxpedire  being  to  free  from  all  disorder  and  embarrassment, 

to  set  in  order,  to  lay  out  each  in  its  proper  place,  to  expedite,  its 

converse  imp e dire  is  to  embarrass,  complicate,  and  so  obstruct, 

impede.     Impedidnt  in    our  text  is,  therefore,  to  complicate, 

embarrass,  make  intricate ;  and  orbes  being  the  gyrations  or 

more  or  less  perfect  rings  or  circular  evolutions  made  by  the 

horsemen,  impediunt  alternos  orbibus  orbes  is  mix  up  their 

gyrations  together,  gyrate  through  each  other  so  as  to  impede  each 

other.     So,  verse  592,  vestigia  impediunt,  complicate  their  steps, 

mix  up  their  steps,  make  their  steps  intricate.     Compare  12.  743, 

where  Tumus  "  nunc  hue,  inde  hue  incertos  implicat  orbes," 

wheels  about  now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that ;  gyrates  hither 

and  thither.     Between  the  "  implicat  orbes  "  of  this  place  and 

the  IMPEDIUNT  orbes  of  our  text  there  is  this  only  difference, 

that  the  one  involves  more  or  less  the  idea  of  obstruction,  the 

other  does  not.   Virgil  does  not  say  of  Turnus  impedit  orbes, 

because  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  Turnus  impeded  himself 

in  the  gyrations  which  he  made  within  the  given  space  ;  and  he 

does  not  say  of  Ascanius's  turms  implicant  orbes,  because  he 

wishes  to  express  that  the  turms  not  only  gyrated  backwards 
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and  forwards,  hither  and  thither,  but  that  the  gyrations  of  one 
set  of  turms  impeded,  obstructed  the  gyrations  of  the  other  set 
of  turms,  that  the  turms  obstructed  each  other  in  their  gyrations; 
and  so  ciext  simulacra  pugnae.  That  this  meaning,  viz.,  that 
of  obstruction,  is  contained  in  impediunt  seems  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  immediate  subjunetion  of  the  word  pugnae  to  im- 
pediunt in  this  place,  and  of  both  praelia  and  fugas  to  im- 
pediunt at  vs.  594;  also  by  the  use  which  our  author  makes  of 
the  same  word  elsewhere,  as  9.  384 : 

' '  Euryalum  tenebrae  ramorum  onerosaque  praeda 


(where  the  notion  of  encumbering,  impeding,  embarrassing,  is 
evident) ;  8.  448  : 

.     .     .     ' '  septenosque  orbibus  orbes 


[complicate  seven  orbs  with  more  orbs,  so  as  to  encumber  the 
shield,  make  it  difficult  to  be  used].  In  these  two  just  quoted 
passages,  as  well  as  in  our  test  and  at  vs.  593,  "  impediimt"  has 
not  only  the  same  general  sense  of  encumbering,  impeding  with 
what  is  superfluous,  but  is  besides  placed  in  the  same  position, 
viz.,  at  the  end  of  its  own  sentence,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  line,  the  pause  immediately  following  it  rendering  it  em- 
phatic (see  Eem.  on  2.  247),  and  magnifying  the  idea  of  impedi- 
ment contained  in  the  word  itself. 

Orbes  (vs.  584). — Of  course  not  strictly  circles  (as  when  a 
horse  is  ridden  round  in  a  ring),  but  round-about,  circular  figures, 
more  or  less  nearly  approaching  to  the  very  shape.  This  appears 
from  the  term  "  orbes"  applied  [ubi  supra)  to  the  turns  in  various 
directions  made  by  Tumus,  and  explained,  vs.  753,  by  the 
"  mills  vias  "  in  which  the  hunted  deer  "  fugit  refugitque,"  just 
as  the  ORBES  made  by  Ascanius's  turmae  are  explained  by  the 
"  mille  viae"  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth,  and  the  sporting  together 
of  the  dolphins.  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers  when  fighting 
sometimes  formed  themselves  into  an  orb  or  round  body.  See 
Liv.  4.  39  (ed.  Walker) ;  28.  22,  33  ;  and  4.  28;  Sail.  Jugurtha, 
97.  5  "  orbes  feoere." 
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PUGNAEQUE  CIENT   SIMULACRA  SUB  ARMIS  (vS.  585). SlMUL- 

ACRA  PUGNAE,  shuMS  ofhattU,  i.  e.,  sham-hattles.  The  expres- 
sion still  subsists  in  Italian,  as  LaNazione  (Florence  newspaper), 
7  Maggio,  1862  :  "  Alle  8  74  nel  golfo  dinanzi  al  palazzo  reale 
ebbe  luogo  un  simiilacro  di  combattimento  navale  dato  dalla  flotta 
Francese." 

PuGNAE  CIENT  SIMULACRA. — JRaise  shatHs  of  battle,  i.Q.,  fight 
sham  battles,  exactly  as  6.  829:  "aoies  stragemque  ciebunt" 
[fight  (real)  battles,  commit  (real)  slaughter],  and  6.  468  : 
"laorymas  eiebat"  [raised  tears,  i.e.,  wept].  See  Rem.  on  6. 
468.     Sub  armis  =  armati. 

Ut  quondam  CRETA,  &C.  DeLPHINUM  SIMILES,  &c.  (vv.  588, 
594). — Two  comparisons  of  the  troianum  agmen  taken,  as  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  have  observed,  in  two  different  and  dis- 
tinct points  of  view :  first,  in  respect  of  the  course  or  track  of 
its  movements  (sciz.  as  it  would  be  marked  on  a  chart) ;  and 
secondly,  in  respect  of  the  beauty,  brillianoy  and  agility  of  the 
persons  of  whom  it  consisted.  The  double  comparison  gives 
richness,  the  double  point  of  view,  variety,  to  the  description  ; 
the  former  shows  the  teeming  fertility,  the  latter  the  correct 
judgment  of  the  poet.  The  first  comparison  (viz.,  that  of  the 
swiftly  moving  troianum  agmen  with  the  immovable  labyrinth) 
absolutely  required  the  addition  of  the  second,  and  for  the 
second  no  object  could  have  been  better  chosen  than  the  swift 
and  playful  dolphins ;  see  below.  For  a  similarly,  although 
less  distinctly,  double  comparison,  see  the  ship-race  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  book,  where  the  starting  ships  are  likened  to 
chariots  starting  for  the  race ;  the  rowers  bending  over  their 
oars,  to  the  charioteers  leaning  with  their  whole  bodies  over  the 
reias  and  lash. 

Delphinum  similes,  &o. — The  reader,  comparing  the  de- 
scription which  the  unfortunate  Falconer  (a  poet  who,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  always  wrote  from  actual  observation)  has 
given  of  the  sporting  of  a  shoal  of  dolphins  in  the  water,  will 
perceive  with  what  perfect  propriety  the  boys  composing  the 
troianum  agmen  are  likened  (sciz.,  in  the  triple  respect  of 
beauty,  brillianoy,  and  graceful  agility)  to  dolphins,  The  Ship- 
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ivreoh,  c.  2  : 

"  but  now,  beneatt  the  lofty  vessel's  stem, 
a  sboal  of  sporting  dolpMns  they  discern, 

beaming  [lucent,  fulgent],  from  burnished  scales,  refulgent  rays, 
till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blaze : 
in  curHng  wreaths  they  wanton  on  the  tide, 
now  bound  aloft,  now  downward  swiftly  glide ; 
a  while  beneath  the  waves  their  tracks  remain, 
and  bum  in  silver  streams  along  the  liquid  plain." 

Compare  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  9.  8  :  "  Velocissimum  omnium  ani- 
malium,  non  solum  marinorum,  est  delpMnus,  ocior  volucre, 
aerior  telo." 

Teoiaque  nunc  pubri  teoianum  dicittje  agmen  (vs.  602). 
— The  Princeps,  the  two  Heinsii,  Maittaixe,  "Heyne,  Wagner, 
and  Forbiger,  divide  this  line  into  two  parts  by  a  comma  placed 
after  nunc.  The  efEect  of  this  punctuation  is,  first,  whoUy  to 
destroy  the  cadence  of  the  verse  ;  and  secondly,  to  outlaw  and 
place  beyond  the  grammatical  pale  both  sections  of  the  line ; 
the  first  section  presenting  a  subject  without  verb  or  predicate, 
the  second  a  superfluous  subject  yoked  to  a  verb  in  a  totally 
different  regime.  The  comma  being  placed  after  pueri,  we 
obtain,  first,  a  pause  which  not  only  does  not  shock,  but  is  agree- 
able to,  the  ear ;  and  secondly,  the  simple  and  natural  structure 
PUERI  NUNC  [dicuntur]  troia  ;  agmen  dicitur  troianum.  The 
statement  pueri  nunc  [dicuntur]  troia  is  expressly  confirmed 
by  several  ancient  historians,  especially  by  Suetonius,  Julius 
Caesar,  39  :  "  Troiam  lusit  turma  duplex  maiorum  minorum- 
que  puerorum."  See  Aen.  2.  56,  for  a  line  beginning  with  the 
selfsame  words  and  having  the  pause  in  the  selfsame  situation. 

In  like  manner,  the  539th  line  of  the  first  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  bad  grammar  and  unintelligible  as  it  stands  in 
the  editions, 

"  sic  deus  et  virgo  est :  hie  spe  celer,  iUa  timore," 

is  rendered  both  good  sense  and  good  grammar  by  the  transfer 
of  the  colon  to  the  other  side  of  the  word  "  est " : 

"  sic  deus  et  vii'go  :  est  hie  spe  celer,  iUa  timore." 
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603-619. 

HAC-CONIICIT 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  6U). 

LUSTE.i.T  m  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  Heyne ;  Brunok ;  Wakefield ;  "Wag- 
ner (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Ladewig  ;  Kibbeok. 

LirsisANS  III  Taubmann  j  Euaeus ;  Voss. 


Hactenus  (ts.  603). — Toaavra.     Compare  Eurip.  Ion,  26^: 

TOffavra'  Keiirvxavfiev,  ai  Ice',  ou  irepa 

["  Sactenus,  o  hospes,  nee  ulterius  feliees  sumus"). 

FiDEM  MUTATA  NOVAViT  (vs.  604). — "Abandoned  that  course 
whicli  she  had  hitherto  followed,  and  which  we  thought  and  be- 
lieved she  would  continue  to  follow — that  course  which  she  had, 
by  her  long  continuance  iu  it,  pledged  herself  as  it  were  to  fol- 
low— and  adopted  a  new."     Compare  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Proserp. 

2.  186 : 

"  postquam  viota  manu  duros  Tiinaeria  nexus 
solvit,  et  immenso  late  discessit  hiatu, 
apparet  subitus  caelo  timer ;  astra  viarum 
mutave>-e  fidem :  vetito  se  proluit  Arctos 
aequore," 

where  we  have  both  the  "  fides  "  and  the  "  mutare"  of  our  text, 
and  where  the  meaning  is  that  the  stars  changed  their  course, 
that  course  to  which,  from  their  long  continuance  in  it,  they 
might  be  considered  to  have  pledged  their  faith.     See  also  Sil. 

3.  93 : 

"  qnoisi  promissuin  vert  at  Fortwxa  favorem, 
laevaque  sit  coeptis," 

where  we  have  in  "  promissum  favorem"  as  precisely  as  possible 
the  FiDEM  of  our  text,  and  in  "  vertat"  as  precisely  as  possible 
the  MUTATA  NOVAVIT.  Compare  also  our  ordinary  English  ex- 
pressions, "a young  man  of  promise,"  "a  promising  young  man," 
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"a  promising  enterprise,"  "a  promising  speculation" — expres- 
sions in  which  the  v/-ords  promise  and  promising  (exactly  Yirgil's 
FiDEM  and  Silius's  "  promissum  favorem")  signify  not  faith  ac- 
tually pledged  or  promise  actually  made,  but  a  constructive 
promise  merely,  a  deduction  from  a  favourable  past  of  a  fa- 
vourable future. 

NovAviT. — Made  new.  But  maJdng  new  may  be  of  two 
kinds ;  either  to  repair  the  old,  so  as  to  make  the  old  new  {in 
which  sense  the  word  is  used,  Stat.  Silv.  2.  7  : 

.     .     .     "  Hyantiae  sorores, 
laetae  piirpureas  novate  vittas" 

["make  yourselves  new  fillets"],  and  Id.  Theb.  7.  116:  "tunc 
acre  novahat  ingenium"),  or  to  make  of  a  new  and  difPerent  kind, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used,  8.  129  :  "meritos  novamus  honores" 
(where  the  honours  of  the  new  god  Hercules  are  contradistin- 
guished from  those  of  the  old  gods,  "  veterum,"  verse  187),  and 
Ovid,  Met.  S.  6Ji.7  (Ocyrrhoe  vaticinating  and  apostrophizing  the 
child  Aesculapius) : 

' '  eque  deo  corpus  fies  exsangue  ;  deusque, 
qui  modo  corpus  eras ;  et  bis  tua  fata  novaiis." 

In  order  to  make  the  sense  clear,  and  to  show  that  by  making 
new,  not  renewing  is  meant,  but  making  of  another  or  different 
kind,  MUTATA  is  added,  and  thus  the  intended  thought  fuEy  and 
clearly  expressed :  "  Fortune  left  the  way  she  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed and  entered  upon  a  new;"  or,  as  we  say  in  English, 
"turned  over  a  new  leaf  vidth  us,"  where,  as  in  the  YirgUian 
expression,  we  have  both  the  ideas  expressed,  viz.,  that  of  leav- 
ing the  old  and  entering  upon  the  new. 

Ventosque  aspirat  EUNTi  (vs.  607).— TMs  literal  use  of 
aspirare  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  Italian,  as  Molza,  Sonnet.  : 

"  Toi  cui  Fortuna  lieto  corso  aspira." 

Antiquum  (vs.  608).— Not  merely  ancient,  but,  as  usual, 
ancient  and  cherished ;  the  grief  of  her  predilection. 

IlLA  VIAM  CELERANS  per  MILLE   COLORIBUS  ARCUM  (vS.  609). 

The  virgin  Iris  hastily  descending  her  rainbow  path  towards  the 
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Trojan  ships  never  fails  to  recall  to  my  recollection  the  island 
tnaiden  Haidee  [Don  Juan,  canto  2)  hastening  down  the  hill- 
side towards  Juan's  cave  : 

"  and  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came, 
and  near  the  cave  with  quick,  Kght  footstep  drew, 
while  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 
and  young  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  with  dew, 
taking  her  for  a  sister ; " 

the  absence  from  which  picture  of  that  splendid  ornament  of 
the  Virgilian,  the  rainbow,  is  well  compensated  by  "  the  sun 
smiling  on  her  with  his  first  flame,"  and  "  Aurora  kissing  her 
Hps  with  dew,  taking  her  for  a  sister."  Pity  that  these  happy 
touches  are  (with  the  exception  of  the  early  cantos  of  Don  Jiian 
and  the  early  cantos  of  Childe  Harold)  of  but  rare  occurrence  in 
Lord  Byron's  numerous  and,  generally  speaking,  hastily  drawn, 
ill-proportioned,  and  unnatural  sketches. 

MlLLE    COLORIBUS    ARCUM. "I.e.,   PER    ARCUM  :MIJ.LE    Colo- 

rum,"  Macrob.  Sat.  6.  6.  Compare  3.  618 :  "  domus  sanie  dapi- 
busque  cruentis;"  also  5.  401:  "  gerainos  immani  pondere 
caestus";  5;  372:  "  victorem  Buten  immani  corpore."  The 
rainbow,  like  the  taking  fire  of  Acestes's  arrow,  was  a  bad  omen. 

See  Tzetzes,  Antehom.  212  : 

Tptoffi  S'  ap*  Ipis  ^(paLveVf  A  pi)  OS  (TTjfia  KaKoio^ 
ovpavoSep  iruKivtos  (pa^ivofx^vti,  iroKvxpoios^ 
fftjfia  yap  Tjye  TeTVKTai  x^*M«'^°s  V^  apiios, 
affrpaffiv  ovpai/tots  eirtKafinea'tv  i(Xa  KOfiT}Tats. 

See  also  the  same,  verse  314. 

Virgo  (vs.  610). — "The  propriety  of  the  position  of  virgo 
here  is  not  quite  easy  to  see,  as  there  is  no  palpable  connexion 
between  swiftness  of  motion  and  a  virgin  goddess,"  Oonington. 
Virgo  is  not  virgin,  but  kidi/,  and  is  added  only  to  make  the 
personification  livelier — virgo  decuerit  kulli  visa.  Iris,  al- 
though she  runs  down  the  path  bodily,  is  seen  by  none,  the  con- 
nexion not  being  of  virgo  and  swiftness  of  motion,  but  of  virgo 
and  not  being  seen. 

In  sola  secretae,  &c.,  .  .  .  fessis  (vv.  613-615). — Charles 
James  Fox,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Wakefield  (Russell's  Memo- 
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rials  of  Fox,  vol.  4,  p.  413),  remarks  the  spondaic  structure  of 
these  verses :  "  Every  foot  is  here  a  spondee,  except  those  in  the 
fifth  place ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  a  wonderful  effect."  The 
observation  is  made  by  Fox  in  illustration  of  the  position  he  has 
just  made  :  "  Virgil  is  (I  believe)  the  most  spondaic  amongst  the 
Latin  poets  ;  and  sometimes  evidently  with  a  view  to  a  particu- 
lar expression,  in  which  he  is  often  very  successful."  In  reply 
to  which,  "Wakefield,  without  entering  into  the  general  question, 
directs  Fox's  attention  to  the  "  relief  afforded,"  in  the  particu- 
lar instance,  "  to  the  sluggishness  of  the  spondaic  measures  by 
two  elisions,  which  with  a  suitable  rapidity  of  enunciation  be- 
come equivalent  to  dactyls."  I,  for  my  part,  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  enUvening  effect  of  the  elisions  is  either  none  at 
all  and  a  mere  imagination  of  Wakefield's,  or  if  any,  too  incon- 
siderable to  diminish  appreciably  the  heaviness  of  the  spondees 
with  which  our  author  has,  I  agree  with  Fox,  intentionally,  and 
in  order  to  make  his  verse  the  echo  of  his  thought,  loaded  the 
lines. 

Secretae  (vs.  613). — Not  in  secret,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
but  merely  (vpart,  sciz.,  from  the  men.  Compare  Liv.  epit.  Hbr. 
34  :  "  senatus  tunc  primum  secretus  a  populo  ludos  spectavit." 

Flentes  (vs.  615)  repeats  the  flebant  of  the  preceding 
line;  we  would  say  "they  all  wept  Anehises,  and  looked  stead- 
fastly on  the  deep  sea  whilst  they  wept  him." 

Hatjd  iGNARA  NOCENDi  (vs.  618). — " About  to  do  injury; 
with  the  intention  and  set  purpose  of  doing  mischief,"  Bryce. 
No  ;  hut  skilled  to  do  mischief,  doing  mischief  not  for  the  first  time, 
exactly  as  1.  634 :  "  non  ignara  mali,"  aectistomed  to  m,isforiune, 
exj>erienced  in  misfortune;  4.  508:  "hand  ignara  futuri,"  well 
knowing  what  was  going  to  happen.  See  Kemm.  on  1.  634  and 
4.  508. 
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620-622. 

FIT  BEROE  TMARII  CONIUX  LONGAEVA  DOBYCLI 
CUI  GENUS  ET  QUONDAM  NOMEN  NATIQUE  FUISSENT 
AC  SIC  DAEDANIDUM  MEDIAM  SE  MATEIBUS  INFERT 


VAS.  LEGT.  (vs.  620). 

BEEOE  TMAEii  I  Roni.  (thu8 :  VERGE  TMARI — ^not  however  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  different  reading,  because  where  the  name  occurs  again 
in  the  same  MS.  it  is  written  with  a  B),  Pal.  II  H.  IH  "  Tmaeii, 
TmarusenimmonsThraciae,'*Servius  (ed.Dan.) ;  Paris,  1600;  N.Heins. 
(1671, 1676, 1704);  H^yne;  Brunck;  "Wakef . ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.Heyn.); 

Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

IM  I 

BEEOE  MAEU  I  Med.  (thus :  BEROE  •  MARI ,  with  a  stroke  ol)literating  the 

superscribed  IM).*     H  Vt.  HI  Princj  Yen.  1472,  1475  ;  Mil.  1475; 

Wagn.  (1861). 

BEEOE  ISMAEII II  -h.  Ill  Veu.  1470,  14VI  ;  Mod. ;  Mil.  1492  ;  Picrius;  t 
Bersm. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Phil. ;  Voss. 

BEEOE  ET  MAEII  II  fli 

BEEOE  ISMAEI  III  Bresc. 

BEEOE  MAEIIQUE  II  A". 
BEEOE  MAEIIS  II  "A"- 
BEEOE  TIMAEn  II  A". 


Fit  BEROE  TMARII  CONIUX,  &c. — It  is  to  Nicholas  Heinsius  we 
are  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  the  undoubtedly  true  reading 


*  The  final  superscribed  I  in  red  ink.  Foggiid  and  Eibbeck  bavo  omitted  the 
period  after  BEROE.     Foggini  has  also  omitted  the  stroke  obliterating  IM. 

t  "Quamvis  in  Longobardico  cod.,  Mediceo,  et  plerisque  aliis  marii  legatur, 
nemo  tamen  ex  eruditia^st  cui  non  potius  ismarii  faciat  satis.  Nam  quid  ad  ea 
tempera  makU  nomen  ?"  To  -vFliicb  question  it  may  well  be  replied  that  makii  is 
but  another  form  for  or  corruption  of  tmami,  and  as  such  goes  to  confirm  that 
reading,  which  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  Pierius. 

11  * 
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BEKOE  TMAKii,  coimpted  by  some  scribes,  owing  to  its  similarity 
of  sound,  into  beroe  makii  ;  and  by  others  into  bekoe  et  marii 
from  bekoe  &marii,  the  form  in  which  beroe  tmarii  is  written 
in  Gudian  70,  the  abbreviation  &  being  commonly  used  in  that 
MS.  to  express  not  merely  the  conjunction  et  but  the  syllabic 
et,  ex.  gr.,  the  et  of  docet,  stetit  (written  DOC&,  ST&IT),  and  still 
more  strange  to  express  the  letters  e  and  t,  when  they  come  next 
each  other  the  former  at  the  end  of  one  word,  and  the  latter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next.  Hence  a  complete  answer  to  Pierius's 
argument  in  favour  of  ismarii. 

Ctji  (vs.  621).' — "Cm  sive  adDoryelumj  sive  adBeroen  re- 
teferas,  parum  interest.  Hoc  alteram  forte  melius,  si(juidem  in 
feminae  auctoritate  nunc  res  posita.  Vix  tamen  femiaae  nomen 
iribui  potuit.  Praestat  ergo  ad  maritum  referre,"  Heyne,  fol- 
lowed by  Thiel,  Forbiger,  and  Wagner  (1861)^^erroneously,  I 
doubt  not :  first,  because  it  is  already  d  priori  probable  that  the 
selection  by  a  female  of  a  female  to  exercise  influence  over  fe- 
males would  be  made  with  a  reference  to  the  female's  own  quali- 
ties, not  to  the  qualities,  however  excellent,  of  her  husband ;  a 
probability  at  its  maximum  in  the  present  case,  Beroe's  husband 
being  not  only  dead,  but  many  years  dead,  killed  by  Ajax  at 
Troy  (//.  11.  m  : 

Alas  Se  Tpareffffiv  €tra\fievos  eiAe  AopvK^ov 
HpiafxtSriif,  voOov  viov)  ; 

secondly,  because  cui  nati  fuissent  seems  plainly  to  point  to  a 
mother  proud  of  her  male  offspring ;  thirdly,  because  Silius's 
attribution  of  "nomen"  (along  with  "genus,"  too)  not  merely 
to  a  woman,  but  to  a  woman  plainly  the  copy  of  Yirgil's  Beroe 
(2.  553;  ofTisiphone,  ordered  by  Juno  to  destroy  Saguntum, 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  Tiburna  : 

"  protinus  assimulat  faciem  mutabilie  monstrum 
Tiburnae,  gressumque  simul,  somtumqiie  loquentie. 
haec  bello  vaouos  et  saevi  turbine  Martis 
Jiigebat  thalamos,  Murro  spoliata  mavito, 
claxa,  genus,  Daunique  trahcns  a  Banguine  nomen'"), 

not  only  annihilates  the  objection  of  Heyne :  "  vix  tamen  fe- 
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iminae  nombn  tribui  pdtuifc,"  but  shows  moreover  that  Silius 
I'eferred  Virgil's  nomen,  genus,  and  whole  verse,  not  to  Dory- 
■clus,  but  Beroe,  precisely  the  view  of  the  passage  taken  by 
Donatus  ("  facta  est  Beroe,  quam  ille  noverat  {_sic!  lege:  quam 
illae  noverant],  quam  nobili  esset  ex  genere,  quanti  esset  meriti, 
cuius  uxor,  quantorum  filiorum  mater,  quantae  sapientiae  per 
aetatem,  digna  omni  modo  qua©  audiri  deberet,  si  quid  forte 
Buadere  voluisset"),  and  scarcely  less  certainly  by  Servius,  how- 
ever curt  the  observation  of  that  sometimes  too  laconic  commen- 
tator :  "  et  bene  suadentis  commendatur  auctoritas  " — another 
of  the  numerous  examples  of  a  better  understanding  of  Virgil 
in  the  so-called  ■dark  than  in  our  own  soi-disant  enlightened 
times.  Compare  7.  581  :  "  neque  enim  leve  nomen  Amata-e." 
Ovid,  Amor.  3.  9.  31 :    .  •  ,    ■ 

"  SKjfemesis  longum,  sic  Delia,  nomen  habebunt." 

Id.  Art.  Amat.  3.  536  : 

"  fioinen  habet  Xemesis,  Cynthia  nomen  habet." 

Sil.  10.  502.: 

.  .  "  sed  iuveni  [Cloelio]  .  .  .  bine  [a  Cloelia]  est 
et  genus  et  clara  memorandum  virgine  nomen  " 

<(where  the  woman  not  only  is  herself  "  clara,"  but  transmits 
both  "  genus  "  and  "  memorandum  nomen  "  to  male  posterity). 
Aen.  11.  ShO  :  "genus  huic  materna  superbum  nobilitas  dabat." 
Tacit.  Annal.  13.  19  :  "ex  quibus  erat  lunia  Silana,  .  .  .  insignis 
genere,  forma,  lascivia."  Jhid.  Ik-  ^^ :  "  Eubellius  Plautus  cele- 
bratur,  cui  nobilitas  per  matrem  ex  lulia  familia."     Sil.  3.  106  : 

"  hinc  patriam  cferwrnque  genus  referebat  Imilce." 

Hid.  3.  21^6  (of  Sychaeus,  son  of  Hannibal's  sister)  ; 

.     .     .     "  cui  vano  corda  tumore 
maternmn  implebat  genus,  et  resonare  supevbo 
Hannibal  baud  nnquam  cessabat  avunculus  ore.''  * 

Ovid,  Fad.  1.  i71 : 

"  hie  f  iiit  Evauder  ;  ijui,  ijuanqiiam  clarus  utroquc, 
noJiilier  sacrnc  sanguine  maliis  erat." 
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Seneca,  Medea,  209  (Medea,  of  herself)  : 

.     .     .     "  quondam  notili  fulsi  patre, 
avoq^ue  clarum  Sole  deduxi  genus." 

Stat.  Sik.  3.  3  (of  Claudius  Etruscus) : 

"  sio  quidquid  patrio  cessatum  est  sanguine,  mater 
reddidit ;  otscurumque  latus  clarescere  vidit 
connubio  gavisa  domus." 

Ihid.  1.  2. 107 : 

.     .     .     "  hanc  [Violantillam]  ego,  formae 
egregium  mirata  decus,  cui  gloria  patrum 
et  generis  ceitabat  honos,  tellure  cadentem 
excepi  foTJque  sin«." 

Ovid,  Met.  13.  HG  (Ulysses  speaking)  : 

"  est  quoqiie  per  matrem  Cyllenins  addiia  notis, 
altera  nolnlitas  ;  dens  est  in  utroque  parente. 
sed  neqiie  materno  quod  sram  generosior  ortu, 
nee  mihi  quod  pater  est  fratemd  sanguinis  insons, 
proposita  arma  peto." 

im.  6.  7  (of  Araeline) ; 

.     .     .     ' '  non  ilia  loco,  nee  origino  gentis 

clara,  sed  arte,  f  uit.     Pater  huic  Colophonius  Idmon 

Phocaico  bibulas  tingebat  murice  lauas,"  &c. 

(where  the  exception  proves  the  role).  Diodor.  4.  83 :  tovtov  St 
[Eryeem]  Sia  ti\v  otto  tjjc  jU>|'"P'>e  tvyiviiav  Oavfiaadrivai 
Tf  vwo  TiDV  iy)(b)piwv  KOI  fdaaiXivaai  fitpovg  thiq  i/jjctow. 

For  the  story,  compare  Juno's  taking  the  form  of  an  Amazon, 
the  more  effectually  to  excite  the  Amazons  to  attack  the  ship  in 
which  Hercules  was  arriving  in  Themisoyra  on  his  mission  for 
the  belt  of  Hippolyte,  ApoUodor.  BilKoth.  S.  5.  9  :  Kara-rXiv- 
aavTOf  ?£  [HpoKXtoc]  tie  fov  iv  QtfiiaKVpa  Xi/itva,  Ttapaytvo- 
jUEVJjc  wc  avTOv  ImroXvTm^,  koi,  Tivog  ijkoi  ■)^apiv,  irvdofjisvrtQ,  Kai 
Swcniv  Tov  ^ix)(jTripa  VTrka)(yovptvrig,  H/oa,  fxia  ruiv  Ajua^ovan' 
iiKuavsiaa,  to  ttXjjOoc  ETTt^oira,  Xayovara"  Tijk  /3ao-«XiSa  apwatiov- 
aiv  01  TrQoatXOovTtc  ^evoi.  At  Se  jut6  onXwv  etti  tyiv  vavv  kut- 
iOtov  aw  nrnotg. 
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Sic  (vs., 622). — "  Aut  mutato  habitu,  aut  ista  dictum."  Cer- 
tainly the  former :  thus,  i.  e.,  in  this  assumed  character,  viz.,  of 
Beroe.  Compare  7.  668 :  "  sic  regia  tecta  suMbat,"  where  see 
Rem.  > 
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FRETA IACIT 


VAR.  LMCT.  (vs.  631). 

auiD  I  Rom.;  Pierius  ("In  Mediceo  et  plerisque  aliis  codd.  ftUiD  legi- 
tur,  quod  magis  amplum  est").    II  f ?.     Ill  Yen.  1472  ;  Mil.  1475  ; 
P.  Manut. ;  I).  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Heyne ;  Brimck ; 
Wakef.;  Pott.;  Lad.;  Haupt. 
S 

auis  I  Pal,  Med.  (Q,VI  ).     II  ih    III  Priao. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1475  ; 

Mod.;  Bresc;  Mil.  1492  ;  H.  Steph.;  Bersm. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Lect. 
Virg.,  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb. 


X'AR.  LECT.  (vs.  638). 

lAM  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  ff.  Ill  Ven.  1470,  1472,  1475 ;  Mil.  1475; 
N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunok ;  Wakef . ;  Pott.; 
Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

Nuerc  I  "  In  pervetusto  quodam  cod.  pro  iam,  nunc  repositum  est,"  Pierius. 
Ill  Ven.  1471 ;  Mod.;  Bresc;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. 


VAE.  LECT.  (va.  638). 

aqit  I  Rom. ;  "  In  Bom.,  in  Mediceo,  atque  in  nonnuUis  aliis  vetustis 
legere  est  agit,"  Pierius.     II  A. 

AOI  I  Pal,  Med.  II  ff  ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470, 
1471,  1472,  1475  ;  Mod. ;  Mil.  1475 ;  Bresc. ;  Fabric. ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok ;  Wakef. ; 
Pott. ;  Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 
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Cum  freta,  cum  terras  omnes,  tot.inhospita  saxa  sideraque 
EMENSAE  ferimue  (vv.  627-628). — "Freta  and  terras  with 
FERiMUR,  SAXA  and  siDERA  with  EMENSAE,"  Conington.  I  think 
not.  Emensae  cannot  be  joined  with  saxa  and  sidera  by 
themselves  and  apart  from  freta  and  terras,  because  we  do 
not  measure  rocks,  skies ;  emensae  can  be  joined  with  those 
objects  only  when  it  is  at  the  same  time  joined  with  other 
objects  (viz.,  freta  and  terras)  which  are  proper  subjects  of 
measurement. 

Sidera  (vs.  628). — "Puta  iter  quod  fit  dum  oerta  quaedam 
sidera  navigantibus  inimica  tempestates  concitant,"  Wagner 
(Praest.),  Forbiger.  "  Aut  tempestates  ait,  quae  ortu  veloccasu 
siderum  saepe  nasountur,  aut  provincias  quae  sideribus  subia- 
cent,"  Servius.  "  Terras  diversis  caeli  plagis  subiectas,"  Heyne. 
The  meaning  is  much  more  simple,  sidera  being  (as  astra  so 
often  is)  the  mere  equivalent  of  caeli,  skies,  as  Hor.  Epist. 
1.11.27: 

"  caelum  non  ammum  mutant  qui  h-ans  mare  currunt." 

Compare  "  sidera,"  2.  153,  where  see  Rem. 

Quid  prohibet  (vs.  631). — Quid,  not  quis;  first,  because  less 
martial  and  defiant,  and  therefore  more  proper  in  the  mouth 
of  a  woman  ;  and  secondly,  because  Heinsius  (ad  Ovid,  Seroid. 
10.  88)  produces  no  less  than  twelve  examples  of  "  quid  prohi- 
bet "  or  "  quid  vetat,"  as  against  one  single  example  of  "  quis 
prohibet."  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  weight  of  MS.  autho- 
rity is  in  fkvour  of  quis  ;  and  Ammian,  19.  11,  has  "  nullo 
vetante,"  and  the  Veron.  Schol.  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  105..  14)  has, 
without  however  any  reference  to  our  test :  "  Nemo  prohibet, 
publicum  est." 

Quid  prohibet  muros  iaoere  ? — So  6.  808  :  "  metus  pro- 
hibet consist  ere  terra  ? " 

CiviBUs  URBEM  (vs.  631). — A  city  to  those  who  are  not  sailors, 
or  soldiers,  or  farmers,  but  citizens,  viz.,  who  were  born  in  Troy 
and  had  lived  there  a  citizen  life,  and  knew  and  cared  for  and 
were  adapted  for  no  other.     Compare  Iscan.  1.  442  : 

"  damus  ultro  Tura  oolono, 
I'abti'a  viris,  pontum  nautis,  et  civibus  vrbem." 
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Claudiari,  Bell.  Gildon.  199  (personified  Rome  speaking) : 

"  exsiliis  dispersa  feror;  nunquamno  reverti 
fas  erit,  errantesque  solo  iam  reddere  cives  ?  " 

0  PATRIA,  ET  RAPTI   NEQUICQUAM.  EX   HOSTE   PENATES  !    NUL- 
LANE  1AM  TROIAE  DICENTUU  MOENIAf  (vv.  632-3). — Most  SUrelj 

an  adaptation  of  Eurip.  Jlec,  893  : 

(fv  fiev,  0)  irarpLS  IXlus, 
Twy  airopOriruiV  iroKis 
ouKeTL  Ke^ei. 

HiC    QUAERITE    TROIAM  ;    HIC    DOMUS    EST,   INQUIT,  VOBIS  (vV. 

637-8). — The  words  Hic  quaerite  troiam  ;  Hic  DOMus  est 
VOBIS  have  been  generally,  and  as  I  think  without  sufficient 
examination,  referred  to  Cassandra,  as  if  Cassandra  had  not  only 
handed  the  pretended  Beroe  a  firebrand,  but  had  said  hic  .  .  . 
VOBIS.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  Cassandra  does  not  speak 
at  all,  and  that  these  words  are  the  exhortation  or  command  of 
Beroe  herself.  My  reasons  for  so  thinking  are,  first,  that  in- 
quit  is  a  very  weak  and  ordinary  word  to  be  used  to  express 
the  injunction  of  a  messenger  from  heaven  ;  we  would  expect 
iiot  iNQtiiT,  quaerite,  but  iubet  quaerere  or  monstrat,  or 
some  one  of  the  words  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  here  the 
more  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  confusion.  Secondly,  that 
the  words  contain  nothing  new,  nothing  which  has  not  been  pre- 
viously announced  by  the  pretended  Beroe  herself,  verse  630  : 

HIC  ERYOIS  PINES  FEATBKNI,  ATQUE  HOSPES  ACESTES  ; 
aUID  PllOHIEET  MUROS  lACEKE  ET  DAHE  OIVIBUS  URBEM  ? 

And  thirdly,  that  Virgil,  if  he  had  wished  to  represent  the  words 
as  Cassandra's,  would  not  have  said  mihi  cassandrae  imago 

dare  visa  faces  ;  hic  quaerite  troiam,  INQUIT,  but  MIHI  CAfe- 
SANDRAE    IMAGO   DARE    VISA  FACES,    et  dicerC  HIC  qUaCre  TROIAM  ; 

the.  positive  in  quit  being  as  unsuitable  immediately  after  the 
qualified  visa  dare  as  the  plural  quaerite  immediately  after 
the  singular  mihi.  No,  no ;  inquit  is  inquit  i?eroc,  and  the 
repetition  of  inquit,  verse  623 ;  quaerite  is  the  quaerite  of 
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Beroe,  and  in  train  with  the  agite  and  exurite  of  the  same 
person ;  hic  quaekite  tkoiam,  hic  domus  est  vobis  is  the  con- 
centration into  one  sentence  of  her  (Beroe's)  previous 

QUID  PEOHIBET  MUROS  lACEBE  ET  DARE  CIVIBUS  URBEM  ? 


NULLANE  lAM  TKOIAE  DICENTUR  MOENIA  ?  NUSQSJAM 
HECTOREOS  AMNES,  XANTHUM  ET  SIMOENTA,  VIDEBO  ? 

And  Cassandra,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  till  the  pretended 
Beroe  has  come  to  the  point  of  burning  the  ships — 

aUIN  AGITE,  ET  MECUM  INFAUST08  EXURITE  PUPPES — 

is  introduced  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  Trojans  to  do 
what  they  were  already  sufficiently  inclined  to  do,  viz.,  settle 
where  they  were,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  settling 
where  they  were  feasible,  and  even  necessary,  viz.,  by  authoriz- 
ing and  justifying  the  burning  of  the  ships. 

Iam  tempus  agi  res  (vs.  638). — ^Agi,  not  agit,  because  agi 
alone  agrees  with  nec  tantis  mora  prodigiis,  the  sense  being 
these  prodigies  show  us  it  is  note  time /or.  action,  where  the  sense  is 
expressed,  as  usual,  by  two  separate  clauses:  it  is  now  time  for 
action  ;  these  prodigies  are  not  to  be  delayed.  Reading  agit,  on 
the  contrary,  the  sense  of  the  two  clauses,  instead  of  blending 
into  one  notion,  remains  divided  :  the  opportunity  itself  does  the 
business  ;  there  is  no  delay  to  the  prodigies — an  inferior  sense,  not 
merely  because  consisting  of  two  not  intimately  related  parts, 
parts  not  constituting  together  one  whole,  but  inferior  also  be- 
cause it  is  simple  assertion,  not  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
seem  to  require,  exhortation.  We  expect  Beroe  to  say  "  iam 
agamus,  nee  tanta  prodigia  impediamus,"  and  so  Beroe  says,  if 
we  read  agi.  This  argument,  as  I  think,  establishes  the  case 
of  AGI,  independently  alike  of  its  superior  MS.  authority  and 
of  the  parallel  of  Claudian,  Bapt.  Fros.  1.  218 :  "  rem  peragi 
tempus ; "  and  of  Virgil's  own  (10.  512)  not  very  far  from 
parallel,  "  tempus  versis  succurrere  Teucris."  Compare  La 
Nazione  (Florence  newspaper),  7  Maggio,  1862:  "Grii  alleati 
sono  gia  decimati  dal  clima  a  Vera  Cruz.     Non  conviene  sacri- 
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ficar  pill  uomini  alia  doppiezza  dei  Messioani.     Ji!  giunto  il 
tempo  di  agire." 

Et  lAciT   (vs.  643). — Very  emphatic.    See  Eem.  on  2. 
247. 


668-678. 

INGENTEMQUE PETUNT 


Ingentemque  fuga  secuit  sub  nubibus  arcum  (vs.  658). — 
"  Secando  aerem  fecit  aecum,"  Heyne,  Wagner  ( Virg.  Br.  En.). 
No  ;  as  "  secabat  ventos,"  4.  257,  is  not  secando  aerem  faciebat 
ventos,  hutiter  faciebat  per  ventos,  so  secuit  arcum  is  not  "secando 
aerem  fecit  akcum,"  but  iter  fecit  per  arcum.  Iris  returns,  as  she 
had  come  down,  along  the  bow  ("  remeat  per  quos  modo  vene- 
rat  arcus,"  Ovid,  Met.  11.  632),  the  descent  being  expressed 
(verse  609)  by  the  words  "  viam  celerans  per  arcum,"  and  the 
return  by  the  words  secuit  arcum.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  370, 
of  the  waters  of  Oephisus  travelling  again  (after  the  flood)  in 
their  ancient  "  vada  "  or  channel : 

"  ut  nondum  liquidas,  sic  iam  vada  nota  secantes;" 

and  Virgil  himself,  Georg.  1.  If06,  of  Scylla ;  and  409,  of  Nisus, 
flying  through  the  air,  travelling  the  air :  "  secat  aethera." 
Some  interpreters,  still  more  literal  than  even  Heyne  or  Wag- 
ner, understand  Iris  to  cut  a  segment  off  the  sky  ("  das  segment 
welches  die  Iris  mit  ihrem  bogen  von  dem  himmel  absohneidet," 
Pott,  Grotting.  PhiloL,  suppl.  tom.  2,  p.  268),  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion happily  more  innocent,  though  as  not  borne  out  even  by  the 
letters,  still  more  outrageous  than  the  world-famous  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  bread  and  wine. 

TuM  vERO,  &c.,  .  .  .  coNiiciuNT  (vv.  659-662). — Attonitae 
MONSTRis  ACTAEQUE  FURORE  (matres)  is  the  subjcct  not  merely 
of  coNCLAMANT  and  RAPiUNT,  biit  of  CONIICIUNT  ;  first,  because 
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such  parenthetic  structure  is  usual  in  Virgil  (see  Aen.  6.  83,  739, 
and  Kemm.) ;  and  secondly,  because  Virgil  could  never  have  in- 
tended to  limit  the  throwing  of  the  fire  to  those  who  supplied 
themselves  from  the  altars.  All  the  women  shout,  and  all  fling 
flaming  brands  and  combustibles,  which  some  procure  roois 
PENETRALiBUs,  and  some  from  the  altars ;  frondem  ac  virgulta 
FACESQUE  referring  equally  to  focis  penetralibus  and  aras. 
Compare  the  separation  of  "  pars  "  from  "  eoniiciunt,"  6.  221 : 


11.  193: 


' '  velamina  nota 
eoniiciunt.     Pars  ingenti  subiere  feretro  ;" 

' '  hinc  alii  spolia  occisis  direpta  Latiuis 
eoniiciunt  igni,  galeas  ensesque  decoros 
frenaque,  ferventesqiie  rotas  ;  pars  munera  nota, 
ipsorum  clipeos  et  non  felicia  tela ; " 

and  of  "  partim  "  and  "  partim  "  from  "  eoniiciunt,"  10.  329  : 

.     .     .     ' '  septem  numero,  septenaque  tela 
eoniiciunt ; partim  galea  clipeoque  resultant 
irrita,  deflexit  partim  stringeutia  corpus 
alma  V"euus ; " 

also  the  siniilar  separation  between  the  same  words,  Ovid^  Met. 
11.' 27: 

.     .     .     ' '  et  f ronde  virenti 

eoniiciunt  tKyrsos,  non  haec  in  munera  factos  ; 

hag  glebas,  illae  dereptos  arbore  ramos  ; 

pars  torquent  silices." 

In  order  to  guide  the  reader  to  the  sense,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enclose  pars  spoliant  aras  between  marks  indicative  of  a 
parenthesis,  and  to  substitute  a  comma  for  the  semicolon  placed 
at  IGNBM  by  all  the  editors,  not  even  excepting  the  two  Heinsii. 

EaPIUNT  focis  penetralibus  IGNEM  ;  FRONDEM  AC  VIRGUL- 
TA FAGESQUE  coNiiciuNT  (vv.  660-663)  .—Compare  ^j?«s^. -Bcc/. 
Smyni.  de  Polycarpi  Marit/i-io,  13  :  ravra  ouv  fiera  roaovrov 
raxovg  iyivero,  Oottov  too  Xe\Oni'ai'  rwv  n\\(i)v  Trapaxpt^ta 
(TVvayayovTwv  ik  te  tiaiv  ipyaartipiwv  Kai  (3a\uvuwv  ^vXa  KOt 
ffivyava  (viz.,  to  make  the  fire  to  burn  Polycarp) . 
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.  TuM  VERO  (vs.- 659),  here,  as  everywhere  else,  expresses  the 
production  of  the  full  effect.  The  flinging  of  the  first  brand  by; 
the  pretended  Beroe  had  the  minor  effect  of  rousing  and  excit- 
ing and  astonishing  the  matrons  (vs.  643) :  ' 

AllKECTAE  MENTES,  STUPEEAOTAQUE  COKDA 
ILIADUM. 

Pyrgo's  speech  had  the  further  effect  of  making  them  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  right  to  follow  Beroe's  advice  and  ex- 
ample (vs.  654) : 

AT  MATRES  PKIMO  ANCIPITES,  OCULISQUE  MALIGNIS 
AMBIGUAE,  SPECTAKE  RATES,  &0. 

The  manifestation  of  the  goddess  removes  all  doubt,  decides 
them  "at  once,  produces  the  full  effect : 

ATTONITAE  MONSTRIS  ACTAEQUE  FURORE, 
CONCLAMANT  KAPIUNTQUE  TOCIS,   &0. 

The  whole  of  Wagner's  disputation  on  these  words  [Quaest.  Virg. 
^5.  6.  d)  is  erroneous;  the  words  tum  vero  do  not  indicate  in 
one  place  "  alaoritatem  gaudiumque,"  in  another  place  "  dolo- 
rem,"  in  another  "  furorem  et  iram,"  in  another  "  curam,  terro- 
rem,  pavorem,"  in  another  "  omnino  rem  tristem  horridamque;" 
but  always  simply  the  production,  at  last,  of  that  full  effect  which 
preceding  minor  causes  had  failed  to  produce — that  full  effect 
which  was  then  indeed,  tum  vero,  produced.  See  Remm.  on 
2. 105,  228 ;  3.  47 ;  4.  396,  449,  571 ;  and  comp.  Sail.  Bell.  Cat. 
61 :  "  sed  confecto  praelio,  tum  vero  cerneres  quanta  audacia, 
quantaque  vis  animi  fuisset  in  exercitu  Catilinae.  Nam  fere," 
&c.  ["when  the  battle  was  over,  then  indeed  could  you  per- 
ceive," &c.] 

Eespiciunt  atkam  in  nimbo  volitare  favillam  (vs.  666). 
— Compare  Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Horat.  20  : 

' '  on  the  low  Mils  to  westward 
the  consul  fixed  his  eye, 
and  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 
rise  fast  along  the  sky." 

Immissis  habenis  (vs.  662). — Precisely  the  French  d  totite 
bride ;  a  bride  ahattue. 
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NiMBO. — "  The  'nimbus'  here,  of  coiirse,  is  smoke,"  Ooning- 
ton.  I  think  not,  but  a  shower.  "  Favilla "  (colly,  flakes  of 
soot)  is  what  flies  ("  volitat "),  and  nimbo  is  the  form  in  which 
it  flies,  the  appearance  which  it  presents  while  flying,  viz.,  the 
appearance  of  a  shower;  in  other  words,  a  shower  of  colly  flies, 
a  shoicer  of  colly  is  carried  by  the  wind.     Compare  Sil.  17.  104: 

.    .    .     "  exundat  pestis,  semustaque  castra 
ardenti  votitant  per  nubila  mxmma,  favilla." 

CuRsus  UT  LAETus  EQUESTKEs  DucEBAT  (w.  667-8). — Com- 
pare vs.  388 : 

"  proximus  ut  viridante  toro  consederat  lierbae." 

Argivum  (vs.  672). — Emphatic  (see  Eem.  on  2.  247),  and 
opposed  to  VESTRAs.  So  also  ascanius  (vs.  673)  is  in  the  highest 
degree  emphatic. 

GrALEAM   ANTE  PEDES   PROIECIT   INANEM   QUA   LUDO    INDTJTUS 

BELLI  SIMULACRA  ciEBAT  (w.  673-4). — Inanem,  "  concavam,  va- 
cuam,  sine  capita,"  Servius,  followed  by  Ascensius,  Gossrau, 
Wagner  (1832,  1861),  Conington.  "  Galeam  inanEm,  tegu- 
mentum  capitis  in  speeiem  galeae  formatum  ludo  aptum,  non 
veram  galeam,  qua  ictus  telorum  sustineas,"  Wagner  (1849). 
Neither  interpretation  is  correct.  Gtaleam  inanem  is  not 
"  GALEAM  vaeuam,"  beeailse  it  had  been  trivial,  if  not  absurd, 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  helmet  which  Ascanius  took  off 
and  threw  down  on  the  ground  had  not  his  head  in  it ;  and  it 
is  not  "  tegumentum  in  speeiem  galeae  forniatum,"  because  a 
toy  or  sham  helmet  had  afforded  but  sorry  protection  to  Asca^ 
nius's  head  in  the  sham  battle  ;  also  because  the  mounted  figure! 
galloping  towards  them  with  such  a  helmet  on  its  head  had  been 
less  likely  to  frighten  the  women  than  to  set  them  a-laughing ; 
and  especially  because,  the  context  is  explicit,  that  the  battle 
fought  by  the  youths  was  not  a  battle  fought  with  sham  arms, 
but,  like  our  own  battles  on  a  king's  birth-day  or  other  occasion 
of  rejoicing,  a  sham  battle  fought  with  real  arms  :  "  ducat  avo 
turmas  et  sese  ostendat  iti  armis ; "  "  pugnaeque  cient  simulacra 
sub  armis" ;  galeam  .  .  .  qua  ludo  indutus  belli  simulacra 
CIEBAT.    What,  then,  is  galeam  inanem,  if  it  is  neither  literally 
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an  empty  helmet,  nor  figuratively  a  sham  helmet?  Has  inanis 
any  other  meaning  than  either  literally  empty,  or  figuratively 
empty,  «.e.,  sham?  Yes,  and  very  commonly.  Inanis  very 
commonly  means  figuratively  empty,  inane  in  the  sense  of 
simple,  mere,  devoid  of  further  meaning,  effect,  or  consequence,  as 
4.  433 :  "  tempus  inane  peto  "  [time  of  no  use,  value,  effect,  or 
consequence ;  mere  time ;  nothing  more  than  time]  ;  4.  210 
"  inania  murmura  miscent "  [noises  of  no  meaning,  use,  effect, 
or  purpose ;  mere  noises]  ;  4.  449  :  "  laerimae  volvuntur  inanes' 
[tears  of  no  use,  effect,  or  consequence ;  mere  tears] ;  4.  218 
"  famamque  fovemus  inanem  "  [inane  fame  or  report ;  fame  or 
report  devoid  of  foundation  ;  mere  report]  ;  1.  468  :  "  animum 
pictura  pascit  inani "  [the  picture  devoid  of  life  and  feeling ; 
the  mere  picture] ;  and  so  in  our  text  galeam  inanem,  the  helmet 
of  no  use,  effect,  consequence,  or  meaning,  the  mere  helmet — not, 
let  the  reader  well  distinguish,  the  helmet  which  had  always 
been  so,  but  the  helmet  which  was  now  so.  During  the  sham 
battle  the  helmet  was  a  useful  effective  helmet,  kept  the  head  of 
Ascanius  safe  from  accident,  but  the  moment  Ascanius  left  the 
battle  the  helmet  became  of  no  use  or  purpose,  became  a  "  galea 
inanis,"  a  mere  helmet  and  nothing  more.  It  is  as  if  our  author 
had  said :  he  threw  before  their  feet  the  helmet  which  he  was 
wearing  without  purpose  or  object,  and  which  now  that  the  ludus 
was  over  was  totally  without  signification. 

CoNCAVA  SAXA  (vv.  677-8). — Caves  in  the  rocks.     Compare 
Sil.  6.  326 : 

.     .     .     "  socios  uW  concava  eaxa 
claudebant," 

where  "  concava  saxa  "  is  proved  to  mean  caves  in  the  rocks  by 
its  synonym  "  saxosis  latebris,"  verse  337 : 

.     .     .     ' '  uubes  subito  cum  densa  Laconum 
saxosis  latebris  intendens  praclia  circum 
funditur." 

So  also  Apul.  Be  dogm.  Plat.  1.  k'-  "  ut  naturam  Aetnae  et  in- 
cendia  concavi  montis  intelligeret." 
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688-697. 

TROIANOS PUPPES 


Troianos  (ts.  688). — Emphatic  ;  see  Eem.  on  2.  247. 

PiETAS  ANTiQUA  (vs.  688). — Compare  Psalm  89.  ^8  (LXX.) : 
ra  iXuri  aov  ra  apxaia,  "Thy  old  loYmg-kindnesses" — very  aptly 
quoted  by  Conington.  How  is  it  possible  that  pietas  (ascrib- 
able  even  to  Jupiter  himself,  and  signifying  his  mercy,  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  his  pitie,  for  mankind)  came  ever  to  be  confounded 
■with  piete,  piety,  a  feeling  wholly  Tmaseribable  to  Jupiter  ?  See 
Rem.  on  "  insignem  pietate  virum,"  1.  14. 

Nunc  (vs.  690). — Very  emphatic :  note  more  than  at  any  other 
time ;  now,  if  ever.     See  Rem.  on  2.  247. 

Quod  superest  (vs.  691). — "  Rebus  omnibus  amissis  classe 
amissa,  nihil  supererat,  quam  ut  moreretur,"  Heyne,  Wagner 
(ed.  Heyn.),  comparing  12.  643  :  "id  rebus  defuit  imum;" 
and  so  perhaps  we  are  to  understand  Servius's  so  brief  as 
scarcely  to  be  intelligible  "  quod  congrue  sequitur."  This, 
too,  is  the  meaning  I  find  in  the  passage,  in  preference  to  that 
assigned  to  it  by  Jahn  and  Conington,  and  as  I  think  deservedly 
Condemned  by  Heyne :  "quod  superest  e  rebus  Troianorum" 
— a  meaning  against  which  I  am  bold  enough  to  cite  the  very 
parallel,  verse  796  below  (where  see  Eem.),  which  Coniagton 
enlists  on  behalf  of  his  opposite  interpretation. 

Tempestas  sine  more  furit  (vs.  694) . — Sine  more,  "  sine 
exemplo,"  Servius.  "  Immodice,"  Heyne,  Wagner.  Servius  is 
entirely  wrong,  Heyne  and  Wagner  so  far  -right  that  "  immo- 
dice "  is  the  ultimate  sense,  the  poetry  being  omitted  or  not  per- 
ceived. The  immediate  meaning  (the  metaphor  being  preserved) 
is  ivithout  manners,  ivithout  decency,  therefore  rudely,  recklessly, 
outrageously.     Compare  7.  377  (of  Amata) : 

' '  immensam  sine  more  furit  lymphata  per  urbem  ;' ' 
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and  8.  635  :  "  raptas  sine  more  Sabinas;"  in  both  which  places 
the  meaning  is  indecently,  impudently,  without  regard  to  decorum, 
outrageously,  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  application  of 
the  same  term  to  the  same  Sabine  rape  by  Ovid,  Art.  Amat. 

1.  HI  : 

"  sic  illae  timuere  viros  sine  more  nientes." 

Compare  also  Sil.  10.  31 : 

"  tandem  inclinato  cornu  sine  more  ruebat 
prima  aoies,  nou  parca  fugae" 

[indecorously,  against  all  rule  and  discipline ;  aKoanujg].  Mores 
are  ascribed  by  Lucan  to  the  Nile  not  overflowing  its  channel, 
but  confined  between  mountains  : 

' '  Mc  montes  natura  yagis  circumdedit  undis, 
qui  Libyae  te,  Nile,  negant :  quos  inter  in  alta 
it  convalle  tacens  iam  moribus  imda  receptis ; " 

by  Statins,  Achill.  2.  i8U,  to  a  tamed  lion : 

' '  ut  leo,  materna  cum  raptus  ab  ubere  mores 
accepit;" 

and  by  Pliny  to  ii'on  which  has  been  rendered  malleable :  "  Quid 
lapidis  rigore  pigrius  ?  ecoe  sensus  manusque  illi  tribuit  [natura]. 
Quid  ferri  duritia  pugnacius  ?  sed  cedit  et  patitur  mores."  The 
application  of  mores  to  the  elements  has  been  rendered  fami- 
liar to  the  English  reader  by  the  song  in  Shakespeare's  As  You 

Like  It  : 

"  blow,  blow,  tbou  winter  wind, 
thou  art  not  so  unkind  / 

as  man's  ingratitude ; 
thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
because  thou  art  not  seen, 

although  thy  breath  be  rude." 

The  Latin  sine  more  is,  thus,  precisely  equivalent  to,  and  pro- 
bably a  translation  of,  the  Greek  arpoTria,  ApoU.  Rhod.  4.  387 
(Medea  to  Jason) :  oia  km  avrr\  trjj  Tradov  arpoTriri. 

Implenturque  supee  puppes  (vs.  697). — Super,  "  desuper," 
Heyne,  Eorbiger,  Oonington.  "  Uebersohwemmt "  (i.  e.,  super- 
implentue),  Voss,  Wagner  {Virg.  Br.  En.).     I  entirely  agree 
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■witli  Voss,  and  am  sorry  that  Wagner  has  in  his  PraestaUlior 
deserted  that  very  plain  and  obvious  interpretation  for  the  un- 
Virgilian  particularity  virepOiv,  "et  sighificantur  stegae  lia- 
vium."  Our  corresponding  English  expression  is  flooded, 
drotvned,  omrflowed,  i.e.,  filled  to  overflowing.  The  expi^ssion 
is,  indeed,  an  exaggerated  one,  but  it  is  only  so  much  the  more 
VirgUian. 


704-710. 

TUM  SENIOR  NAUTBS  UNUM  TRITONIA  PALLAS 

QUEM  DOCUIT  MULTAQTJE  INSIGNEM  REDDIDIT  ARTE 

HAEC  RESPONSA  DABAT  VEL  QUAE  PORTENDERET  IRA 

MAGNA  DEUM  VEL  QUAE  FATORUM  POSCERET  ORDO 

ISQUE  HIS  AENEAN  SOLATUS  VOCIBUS  INFIX 

NATE  DBA  QUO  FATA  TRAHUNT  RETRAHUNTQUE  SEQUAMUR 

QUICQUID  ERIT  SUPERANDA  OMNIS  FORTUNA  FERENDO  EST 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  706). 

HAEC  I  Bom.,  Pal,  Med.  II  M-  III  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475  ; 
Mil.  1475 ;  Breso. ;  P.  Marnit. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676, 1704) ; 
Phil.;  Heyne  ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1861) ;  Voss; 
Haupt. 

Hic  III  Princ. ;  Brunok  ;  "Wakef . 

HAC  III  Dietsoh,  Theol.  Fen/.,  p.  28  (e  coni.);  Lad.;  Eibb. 

NEC  II  -h. 

"Nautes  responsa  haec  dabat,  quae  mox  exponit:  nate  dea. 
Respondit  autem  et  interpretando  vatioinatus  est  ea  quae  vel 

IRA  DEUM  PORTENDERET   VEL  FATORUM    ORDO    POSCERET,    Ostcuto 

hoc  incensarum  navium,"  Heyne,  Wagner.  "  Ira  deum,  quae 
cernebatur  in  incendio  classis,"  Wagner  {Virg.  Br.  En.)  To 
this  interpretation  I  object :  first,  that  it  leaves  wholly  unex- 
plained in  what  respect  Pallas  had  rendered  Nautes  insignem  ; 
whether,  as  goddess  of  the  arts,  she  had  inspired  him  with 
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superior  mechanical  skill,  or,  as  goddess  of  wisdom^  with  Su- 
perior fbi^^sight.  Secondly,  that,  according  to  this  intei^reta- 
tion,  the  address  of  Nautes  to  Aeneas  should  contain  in  it  an 
explanation  either  of  what  was  portended  by  the  ira  deum,  or 
of  what  was  required  by  the  ordo  fatorum,  or  of  both ;  whereas. 
On  the  contrary,  it  contains  not  even  one  single  word  concern- 
ing either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  consists  wholly  in  advice 
to  Aeneas,  what,  according  to  Nautes'  opinion,  was  best  to 
be  done  in  the  present  difSculty.  Thirdly,  that,  if  this  advice 
of  Nautes  to  Aeneas  had  consisted  (as,  accol-ding  to  this  in- 
terpretation, it  should  have  consisted)  of  the  authbritS,tive 
commands  of  the  gods,  of  responsa  what  the  iRa  bEUM,  Or 
FATORUM  ORDO,  .Or  both,  demanded,  there  was  in  that  case 
no  necessity,  no  "  dignus  vindice  nodus,"  for  the  appearance 
of  the  shade  of  Anehises,  to  repeat  almost  totidem  verbis  the 
oracular  response.  All  these  objections  are  got  rid  of  at  once, 
by  understanding  our  author,  immediately  after  mention- 
ing the  name  of  Nautes  (tum  senior  nautes),  to  proceed,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  manner  (see  Rem.  on  6.  83)  to  explain  who 
this  Nautes  was,  viz.,  that  he  was  one  whom  Pallas  had  rend&red 
INSIGNEM  MULTA  ARTE ;  and  then  again,  in  like  manner,  after 
the  words  insignem  multa  arte,  to  pi'oeeed  further  to  explain 
what  he  meant  by  those  words,  viz.,  that  Pallas  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  Nautes  responses  when  he  inquired  of  her  respecting 
future  events.  The  sentence  thus  contains  two  parentheses : 
one  (viz.,  from  unum  to  arte  inclusive)  dependent  on  nAutes, 
the  other  (viz.,  from  haec  to  ordo  inclusive)  dependent  on  in- 
signem multa  arte  ;  and  the  narrative,  broken  off  at  nautes, 
and  interrupted  by  the  two  parentheses,  is  resumed  at  isque. 
Compare  the  similar  parenthetic  description  by  Valerius  Flaecus 
(1.  228)  of  the  prophetic  powers  of  Idmon : 

.     .    .     "  Phoebeius  Idmon 


plenus  f  atis  Phoeboque  qtiieto 

(cui  geuitor  tribuit  monitu  praenoscere  divulti 
omina,  seu  flammas,  sen  lubrica  comimims  exta, 
sen  plenum  certis  interroget  aera  pennis)  ^ 

sic  sociis  Mopsoq,ue  canit." 

12* 
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Wagner  in  his  PraestaUlior  tacitly  acknowledges  himseK  a  con- 
vert to  the  above  laid  down  views :  "  Haec,  Pallas,  non  solum 
erudierat  Nauten,  sed,  consulta  ab  eo,  etiam  responsa  dabat. 
Bespondere  est  deorum  consultorum." 

Haec  kesponsa  dabat. — These  words  account  for  that 
"multa  ars,"  or  superior  wisdom,  for  which  Nantes  was  remark- 
able, and  which  rendered  him  a  fit  person  to  advise  Aeneas : 
HAEC,  mz.,  Pallas ;  kesponsa  dabat,  not  gave  him  responses  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  according  to  the  peculiar  force  of  dabat, 
used  to  give  him,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  responses;  and  ac- 
cordingly those  responses  are  defined,  not  specially,  or  as  having 
relation  to  the  burning  of  the  ships  or  to  the  present  circum- 
stances, but  generally.  Pallas  was  in  the  habit  of  answering 
him  as  to  both  of  the  great  classes  into  which  all  future  events 
were  divisible,  not  only  as  to  those  fixed  and  immutable  events 
which  were  decreed  by  the  fates  (that  class  of  events  to  which, 
for  instance,  Aeneas's  arrival  in  Italy,  and  establishment  of  a 
great  empire  there,  belonged),  but  as  to  those,  if  I  may  so  say, 
uncertain  and  precarious  events  which  were  produced  by  the 
special  intervention  of  offended  deities  (that  class  of  events  of 
which  the  storm  in  the  first  book  and  all  Aeneas's  subsequent 
misfortunes  afford  examples).  To  these  two  great  classes  into 
which,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Romans,  all  future 
events  were  divisible,  and  not,  as  supposed  by  Heyne  and  Wag- 
ner, to  the  burning  of  the  ships  by  the  Trojan  women  and  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Acesta,  is  reference  made  in  the  words 

VEL  aUAE  PORTENDERET  IKA  MAGNA  DEUM  VEL  QUAE  FATORUM 

poscERBT  ORDO.  Compare  Claudian's  precise  parallel  {Be  Bell. 
Qetic.  166) : 

"  frigida  ter  decies  nxidatiim  frondibus  Haemum 
tendit  hiems  Testire  gelu  ;  totidemque  solutis 
ver  nivibus  viridem  monti  reparavit  amictiim, 
ex  c^uo  iam  patrios  gens  haec  oblita  Triones, 
atque  IstiTim  transyeota  semel,  vestigia  fixit 
Threicio  fimesta  solo;  sea  fata  vocahant, 
sew  gravis  ira  deum,  seriem  meditata  ruinis." 

Nautes,  having,  from  the  frequent  revelations  made  to  him  by 
Pallas  respecting  future  evfents,  acquired  a  reputation  for  supe- 
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rior  wisdom  and  foresight,  was  a  fitting  person  to  advise,  and 
aooorduigly  did  advise,  Aeneas ;  but,  observe,  only  advised;  gave 
him  no  oracle,  no  oracular  response  received  from  Pallas  on  this 
particular  occasion ;  as  appears  (a)  from  the  total  absence  in  his 
address  to  Aeneas  of  any  reference  to  an  oracle,  or  consulted  or 
commanding  deity;  (J)  from  the  several  expressions,  sequamur, 
soLATUs,  iNCENsus  DicTis  SBNiOEis  AMici,  all  of  them  exprcssions 
such  as  would  naturally  be  used  by,  or  applied  to,  a  friend  ad- 
vising a  friend ;  (c)  from  the  immediately  subsequent  appearance 
of  the  shade  of  Anohises  to  give  weight  and  authority  to,  and 
make  imperative  on  Aeneas,  the  advice  he  had  just  received 
from  his  Mend  Nautes  ;  and  (d)  from  the  words  of  the  appari- 
tion expressly  characterising  the  counsels  of  Nautes,  not  as  the 
declaration  of  an  oracle  or  the  commands  of  heaven,  but  simply 
as  sound  and  excellent  advice  : 

CONSILIIS  PAKE,  QUAE  NUNC  PULOHERKIMA  NATJTES 
DAT  SENIOK. 

The  expression  responsa  dare  occurs  again  in  the  same  sense, 
10.  33. 

Ira  deum. — In  modern  parlance,  judgment  of  Grod,  visita- 
tion of  God.  Compare  Tacit.  Annal.  13.  17:  "In  Campo  ta- 
men  Martis  sepultus  est  [Britannieus],  adeo  turbidis  imbribus, 
ut  vulgus^'m»^  deum  portendi  crediderit  ad  versus  f acinus."  Hid. 
Ik.  22:  "lisdem  diebus,  nimia  luxus  cupido  infamiam  etpericu- 
lum  Neroni  tulit,  quia  fontem  aquae  Martiae,  ad  urbem  deductae, 
nando  incesserat ;  videbaturque  potus  saoros  et  caerimoniam  loci 
corpore  toto  poUuisse :  secutaque  anceps  valetudo  iram  deum 
affirmavit."     Ovid,  Met.  10.  399  : 

"  sive  est  ira  deum,  sacris  placabilis  ira." 
Boccaccio,  Decamer.,  giom.  1,  introd.  :  "  Quando  neUa  egregia 
cittd  di  Fiorenza,  oltre  ad  ogni  altra  Italica  bellissima,  pervenne 
la  mortifera  pestilenza,  la  quale  per  operazion  de'  corpi  superiori, 
0  per  le  nostre  inique  opere,  da  giusta  ira  di  Bio  a  nostra  corre- 
zione  mandata  sopra  i  mortali,  alquanti  anni  davanti  nelle  parti 
OrientaH  incominciata,  quelle  d'  innumerabile  quantity  di  viventi 
avendo  private,  senza  ristare,  d'un  luogo  in  un  altro  continuan- 
dosi,  verso  I'Occidente  miserabilmente  s'  era  ampliata." 
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Fatorum  orpo. — The  natural  course  of  events.  See  Rem. 
on  4.  696. 

Vel  quae,  &c.,  .  .  .  ORDo  (vv.  706-7). — She  explained  both 
the  judgments  of  heaven,  i,  e.,  the  special  interference  of  the 
angered  deities  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  fates,  i.  e.,  the  events  which  happened  according  to  the 
original  decrees  of  the  fates  and  in  which  there  was  no  inter- 
ference of  a  deity  to  he  discerned.     Compare  Phaedr.  4.  11  : 

"  secundo  ostendit  scelera  non  ira  deum, 
fatorum  dicto  sed  puniri  tempore^ 

Trahunt  retrahuntque. — Not  draw  and  draiv  bach,  but 
draiv  and  re-draw,  i.e.,  draw  anddraiv  over  again,  draw  repeatedly. 
Compare  6.  122 :  "  itque  reditque  viam  toties;  "  4.  438  :  "  fert- 
que  refertque  soror ; "  12.  866 :  "  fertque  refertque  sonans." 

QUICQUID  ERIT,  SUPERANDA  OMNIS  FORTUNA  FERENDO  EST. 

Wagner  having  both  in  his  edition  of  Heyne  and  in  his  Virg. 
Br.  En.  interpreted  these  words  specially,  or  as  meaning  "  quic- 
quid  per  hoc  ostendunt,  portendunt  dii,"  has  in  his  PraestaUKor 
assigned  them  a  general  sense  only,  viz.,  that  of  "  quicquid  ob- 
venerit."  Several  reasons  decide  me  to  think  that  their  sense  is 
special — first,  because  if  not  there  is  no  direct  reference  in  the 
whole  of  the  speech  of  Nautes  to  the  remarkable  event  which 
alone  caused  Aeneas  to  apply  to  him  for  advice.  Secondly, 
because,  understood  in  this  general  sense,  the  words  are  unne- 
cessary, convey  no  idea  which  is  not  conveyed  in  the  imme- 
diately following  OMNIS ;  quicquid  erit  so  interpreted  being 
in  fact  the  exact  equivalent  of  omnis  portuna.  Thirdly, 
because  quicquid  erit  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  the  special 
"  quicquid  id  est,"  applied  2.  59  to  the  wooden  horse  (a  simi- 
larly alarming  portent,  and  concerning  the  import  of  which 
there  was  similar  doubt  and  variety  of  opinion),  that  it  be- 
comes in  a  very  high  degree  probable  quicquid  erit  is  special 


Superanda  OMNIS  FORTUNA  FERENDO  EST. — The  old  lie,  and 
no  less  a  lie  at  the  present  day  than  in  the  time  of  Yirgil.  The 
victory  which  we  have  over  fortune  by  patience  is  the  kind  of 
victory  the  thief  has  at  the  gallows.     Patience  (ferendo)  is. 
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as  the  very  word  implies,  suffering,  i.  e.,  defeat,  and  the  very 
opposite  of  victory.  Tour  Nautes  of  the  year  of  Christ  X864 
uses  the  same  logic,  and  for  1864  years  the  same  logic  has  never 
been  without  a  Nautes  to  use  it.     Compare  Metast.  8iroe,  2.  8  : 

"  I'ira  del  fato  avaro 
tollerando  si  vince." 

If  the  reader  care  to  see  the  lie  exposed  by  Virgil  himself,  let 
him  turn  to  verse  22  abovc'^ — "  superat  quoniam  fortuna,  sequa- 
mur" — often  cited  as  parallel,  but  so  far  from  parallel  as  to  be 
pcjnt-blank  opposite,  the  victory  being  there  assigned  to  the 
victor,  not,  as  here,  to  the  vanquished,  as  I  have  expressed  it  in 
my  Thalia  Petasata,  p.  3  : 

.     .     .     "  up  to  the  knoll, 
from  vrhence  Malsch  church  commands  the  subject  village, 
lightfoot  I  mount,  and  take  the  prospect  in 
of  breaking  clouds  and  sunny  glances  bright, 
and  vridening-out  horizon,  and  return 
with  the  glad  tidings  to  my  inn  and  Katharine  ; 
and  full  of  hope  laud  patience  to  the  stars, 
to  her  ungrateful  who  alone  can  make 
lighter  the  burden  which  must  needs  be  borne, 
for  in  its  nature  no  less  than  its  name, 
patience  is  mjferinff,  not  a  help  to  hear, 
and  Horace  and  his  Maro  both  are  wrong." 


718-759. 

PERMISSO ASTRIS 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  751). 

N 
EGENTES  1  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  (thus  :  EGESTES).     11  f  J.     IH  Donat. 

adTerent.  Eun.  U-  6;Princ. ;  Ven.  1470,  M71,  1472,  1475-  Mil.  1475; 

Bresc. ;  P.  Mamit. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Phil. ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

AGENIES  II  -h. 
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VAE.  LEGT.  (vs.  756). 
TEOIAM  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.;  "in  plerisque  antiquioribus  teoiam,"  Pierius. 

II M.     Ill  Heyne  ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 
TBOIAE  II  -^h.     m  Prino. ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Mamit. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Philippe. 

TBOIA  H  ^. 


Permisso  (vs.  718). — "  Peemisso  ab  Aeeste,"  Servius,  Heyne. 
"  Permisso  ab  Aenea,"  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger,  Wagner  [Praest.], 
Oonington.  In  tbe  latter  opinion  I  agree,  first,  because  it  was 
graceful  in  Aeneas  to  waive  in  favour  of  Acestes  bis  own  claim 
to  have  the  city  called  after  himself  ;  secondly,  because  Nautes 
in  thus  asking  him  to  waive  his  claim  was  making  a  request 
which  Aeneas  was  little  likely  to  refuse — ^the  right  of  giving 
name  to  such  a  city  of  cowardly  women  and  worn-out  old  men 
being  one  of  which  Aeneas  had  no  need  to  be  very  tenacious ; 
and  thirdly,  because  permisso  so  understood  harmonizes  well 
with  the  just  preceding  trade  and  sine.  It  is  as  if  Nautes  had 
said  "  you  wiU  permit  them  to  call  the  city  Acesta."  To  have 
said  "Acestes  will  permit  them  to  call  the  city  Acesta"  would 
have  been  anything  but  a  compliment  to  Aeneas,  and  would 
rather  have  afforded  a  reason  for  Aeneas's  declining  to  foUow, 
than  for  Aeneas's  following,  the  advice  Nautes  was  giving  him. 
The  opposite  of  "  permissum  nomen  "  was  "  vetitum  nomen," 
as  Ovid,  Trist.  5.  9.  31  : 

' '  sic  mea,  lege  data  vincta  atque  inclusa,  Thalia 
per  titulum  vetiti  nominis  ire  cupit." 

ToRQUET  cuRSUS  (vs.  738). — Keeping  before  the  mind  the 
image  bigis  stjbvecta  presented  above,  verse  721. 

Deponunt  (vs.  731). — Not  they  land,  for  they  are  already 
landed,  but  as  precisely  as  possible  drop,  leave  there  behind  them. 

Nil  magnae  laudis  egentes  (vs.  751). — "  Non  egens  laudis 
est  qui  laborat  inopia  gloriae,  qui  gloriae  non  est  appetens,  uti- 
que  inglorius  et  aicAerje,"  La  Oerda,  making  no  less  than  three 
mistakes :  first,  confounding  two  very  different  things,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  appetite  for  glory  and  the  absence  of  glory  itself, 
the  former  of  which  alone  is  in  Virgil's  mind ;  secondly,  con- 
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founding  two  different  words,  nil  and  non,  the  former  signi- 
fying total,  downright,  point-blank,  absolute  negation,  the  latter 
mere  simple  ordinary  negation  ;  and  thirdly,  making  no  account 
of  and  wholly  ignoring  magnae,  in  which  the  main  gist  of  the 
meaning  lies.  "  lUa  vero  egregia  plane  :  animos  nil  magnae 
LAUDis  EGENTEs,  uon  desiderantes  aut  appetentes ;  non  gloriae 
cupidos,  sed  ingloria  et  obscura  vita  .  .  .  contentos,"  Heyne, 
avoiding  La  Oerda's  first  and  principal  mistake,  but  equally 
committing  both  his  others.  Egentes  exactly  corresponds  to 
our  English  ivanting,  in  its  sense  oi  feeling  tvant  of,  desiring; 
feeling  a  deficiency  or  absence  of  something,  and  not  only  feeling  the 
deficiency  or  absence,  but  u'ishing  to  have  the  deficiency  or  absence 
supplied,  Gr.  xprnZovra^,  xoT'^ovrac-  NiL  is  not  the  least,  no  par- 
ticle, no  Jot,  as  2.  287 :  "  ille  nihil;  nee  me  quaerentem  vana 
moratur "  [not  one  word  of  answer  to  my  questions] ;  Stat. 
Silv.  1.  5. 17 :  "  veste  nihil  tectae"  [in  no  part  covered,  perfectly 
naked].  Magnae  is  added  to  laudis,  in  order  to  signify  the 
kind  or  degree  of  "  laus "  they  did  not  want,  had  no  occasion 
for,  viz.,  "  magna  laus,"  the  great  glory  which  Aeneas  himself 
and  the  higher-minded  of  those  who  accompanied  him  were 
covetous  of,  the  great  glory  of  founding  the  great  empire  which 
was  promised  to  them  by  the  oracles.  This  kind  of  "  laus"  they 
felt  not  the  smallest  want  of,  though  otherwise  good  people, 
desirous  of  "  laus  "  in  a  small  way.  Nil  laudis  egentes  with- 
out the  MAGNAE  had  cast  a  reproach  on  the  colony  of  Segesta, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  farther  from  Yirgil's  mind,  viz., 
that  they  were  good-for-nothing,  i.  e.,  unworthy,  bad  people,  as 
all  people  necessarily  are  who  do  not  care  at  all  (nil)  for  praise. 
All  our  author  means  is  that  they  were  people  with  less  ambi- 
tion than  their  comrades,  content  with  a  less  high  degree  of 
glory,  not  caring  at  all  for  "  magna  laus."  Compare  "  Jiil 
radicis  tgent  aliae  [silvae]  ;"  Manil.  4.  215  : 

"  denique  in  ambiguo  fuerit  quodcunque  locatuni, 
et  rectoriB  egens." 

Ambesa  reponunt  eobora  (vv.  752-3). — "  Quod  flammis 
ambesum  est  non  reponitur,  sed  tollitur,  pro  eo  aliud  integrum 
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reponitur.     Fortasse  scribfsndpm 

IPSI  TRANSTBA  NOVANT  PIAMMIS  AMBBSA  ;  KEPONUNT 
KOBOBA  NATIGIIS," 

Peerlkamp— an  ingenious  solution,  as  Peerlkamp's  solutions 
so  often  are,  but  as  is  equally  true  of  so  many  of  Peerlkamp's 
solutions  not  needed.  Eeponere  means  not  alone  to  put  back 
a  removed  thing  into  tbe  place  wMch  it  formerly  occupied,  as 
1.  257:  "sic  nos  ia  soeptra  reponis?"  but  also  to  restore  a 
damaged,  used,  or  worn-out  thiag  to  its  former  office  or  effi- 
ciency, as  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  63  :  "  Caecinae  dubitanti  quonam 
modo  ruptos  vetustate  pontes  reponeret  .  .  .  castra  metari  in  loco 
placuit,"  not  surely  put  back  the  old  broken-dotvn  bridges  into  their 
places  (not  baving  been  removed  they  could  not  be  put  back), 
but  make  them  good,  restore  them  to  their  use  and  efficiency ;  and 
so  in  our  text,  restore  the  half-consumed  timbers.  How  the  res- 
toration was  to  be  effected,  whether  by  mere  reparation  of  the 
old,  or  substitution  of  new,  is  not  explained  either  by  Yirgil  in 
the  case  of  the  ships,  or  by  Tacitus  in  the  case  of  the  bridges ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  ships,  at  least,  it  is  probable  that  mere 
reparation  is  meant,  kobora  signifying  the  strong  beams  of  the 
ship,  and  these  beams  being  on  the  one  hand  only  partially 
burned,  and  on  the  other  being  contrasted  with  the  transtra, 
which  were  of  small  comparative  magnitude,  and  are  described 
as  being  made  entirely  new  (novant)  . 

ExiGui  NUMERO,  sED  BELLO  viviDA  VIRTUS  (vs.  754). — Com- 
pare Moret.  63  : 

"  exiguus  spatio,  variis  sed  fertilis  herbis," 

an  additional  argument  that  the  Moretum  was  written  by  Virgil. 
ViciNA  ASTKis  (vs.  759). — Compare  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  721: 
acfTpojEiTovae  Kopvipag  [Caiicasi]. 
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768-788. 

MAKIS INSEQUITUR 


VAS.  LEGT.  (vs.  768). 

HTTMElf  I  Pal.*  Pierius.f  H  ft ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Serv. ; 
Donat. ;  Princ. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475  (Jenson),  1486;  Mod.; 
Mil.  1475  ;  Bresc. ;  R.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Steph. ;  Burm. ;  La 
Cerda;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1671);  Philippe;  Wakefield;  Wagner 
{Leet.  Virg.  and  Praest.) 

V 
NOMEN  I  Med.  (thus :  NOMEN,  with  the  0  crossed  out).     Ill  N.  Heins. 

(1676,  1704) ;  Heyne  ;  Dietsch ;  Haupt ;  Kibb.  ;  Con. 

caeitem:  I  Rom.     II  ^j  ;  cod.  Parrh.  (Burm.).     Ill  Pott. 

The  passage  is  not  quoted  by  Servius  either  as  he  is  represented  by  the  cod. 
Dresd.  or  by  Lion. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  773). 

funem:.  I  Mom.,  Pal.,  Med.;  "in  antiquis  codd.  quotquot  vidi  eitnem  legi- 
tur,"  Pierius-  II  fi.  Ill  Ven.  1472,  1475  ;  Mil.  1475  ;  W.  Heins. 
(1671);  Pott.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

etoes  II-3-«.  Ill  Ven.  1471,  1486;  Mil.  1492  ;  Bresc;  P.  Manut.;  PhiHppe. 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  785). 

EXEBissE  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  II  U.  Ill  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472, 
1476,  1486  ;  Mil.  1475,  1492  ;  P.  Manut.;  N.  Heing.  (1670)  ;  Philippe  ; 
Pott. ;  Voss ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. ;  Con. 

ExCEDlssB  I  Vat.  (the  E,  worn  much  by  time,  J  looks  like,  and  has  been 
taken  by  Bottari  and  Ribbeck  for,  an  I).     II  i^r. 


*  The  statement  of  Ribbeck  that  the  Palatine  reads  nomen  is  incorrect. 

t  Pierius  takes  no  notice  at  all  of  nomen,  but  after  informing  us  that  the  Roman 
reads  caelum,  proceeds  :  "  plerique  alii  codices  numen  legunt,  quae  lectio  nequa- 
quam  expungenda  est." 

X  See  "nexaeque,"  1.  452,  Vay.  Leet. 
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EXSEDISSB  II  /i . 
EXCroISSE  II  if . 
EXIBISSE   H  A. 


VAM.  LECT.  (vs.  7S6). 

:ISS.  . 
JTEC  POENAM  lEAXE  PEE  OMNEM  I  Vut.  (TRAXEEE,  the  RE  struck  out  with 

ancient  ink,  but  the  ISS  superscribed  being  in  modern  ink),  Rom. 

M 
(POWAM),  Pal*  (TRAXEEE  PER  OMNES,  with  the  S  crossed  out, 

and  the  corrections  made  by  the  original  hand),  Med.  (TRAXESSE, 
with  the  SSE  crossed  out :  the  first  E  seems  to  have  been  originally 
an  I  altered  into  E).  II  if.  Ill  F.  Heins.  (1671) ;  Philippe  ;  Haupt ; 
Ribb. ;  Pott. 

POENAM  TEAXissE  PER  OMNEii  II  if  (in  one  of  wMch — Yiz.,  Bresl.  4 — the 
EST,  and  in  at  least  five  others  the  NEC,  of  this  verse  has  been  omitted). 
Ill  Ven.  1471 ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut.  (aU  with  NEC  omitted). 

POENAB  lEANSissE  PEE  OMNEM  II  "JV  (viz.,  Dresd.,  Aug.  B,  Vad.  C). 

POENAM  ESTEAXrSSE  PEE  OMNEM   II -^  ('viz-,  Goth.  239). 

POBNAM  lEAXEEE  PEE  OMNEM  II  i^  (viz.,  Bamb.  A).  lO  Voss  (who  also 
reads  ei  for  est). 

POENAM  TEAXISSE  PEE  OMNES  II  s^  (viz.,  Leipz.  35,  Pomm.  thus  xeaxse). 
Ill  Yen.  1472. 

POENAS  TEAXISSE  PEE  OMNES  II  ir  (viz.,  Erl.  859). 
POENAM  TEASSE  PEE  OMNEM  III  Van.  1475 ;  Mil.  1475. 


Masis  facies  (v^.  768). — The  face  of  the  sea,  exactly  as  Sil.  14. 
360: 

.     .     .     "  salis  iota  frequent! 
albesoit  pulsii /acies." 

Compare  Ovid,  Met.  I.  5  (of  chaos) : 

"  ante  mare  et  terras  et  quod  tegit  omnia  caelum, 
umis  erat  toto  Naturae  riiltin.  in  orbe." 


Est  NEC  POEN'.,  Vat.,  Horn.,  Pal. 
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Ibid.  3.  his  (of  Narcissus) : 

"  Ho  puer,  et  studio  venaudi  lassus  ct  aestu, 
procubuit ;  /nciewque  loci.,  fontemque  aecutus" 

[attracted  by  the  look  of  the  place  and  by  the  spring]. 

NuMEN  (vs.  768). — "Mare  inter  deos  numerat Hygin.  Fab. 
praef. :  '  ex  Aethere  et  Die  Terra,  Caelum,  Mare,'  "  Wagner 
(1861).  Very  true,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Numen  is  not 
used  here  in  its  concrete  sense  of  deus,  but  in  its  abstract  sense 
of  will,  pleasure,  arbitrament.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  2.  653 
(Ocyrrhoe  vaticinating  and  apostrophizing  her  father  Chiron, 
who  she  foresees  will  be  turned  from  immortal  into  mortal) : 

' '  teque  ex  aeterno  patientem  numina  mortis 
efficient ;  triplicesque  deae  tua  fila  resolvent " 

[not  suffering  the  deity  or  godhead  of  death,  but  the  will,  the 
pleasure,  the  arbitrament  of  death].  In  like  manner  in  our 
text  it  is  not  the  deity  of  the  sea,  the  god  Sea,  which  had  been 
intolerable  to  the  Trojan  matrons,  but  the  will,  the  pleasure, 
the  arbitrament,  the  caprice  of  the  sea — they  had  not  been  able 
to  think  with  patience  of  being  exposed  to  the  ill  humour,  the 
whims,  the  caprices  of  the  sea — a  sense  in  which,  it  will  be 
observed,  numen  agrees  as  well  with  facies  as  numen  in  the 
sense  of  god  or  godhead  is  whoUy  incompatible  with  it.  To  the 
women  the  facies  of  the  sea  was  aspera,  the  face  of  the  sea,  the 
look,  the  appearance  of  the  sea,  rough  and  disagreeable  and  un- 
inviting ;  and  the  will  of  the  sea,  the  temper  of  the  sea,  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  the  sea,  the  arbitrament  of  the  sea,  not  to 
be  endured ;  in  other  words,  the  arbitrament,  the  will  of  the  sea, 
was  as  intolerable  as  its  sour  face  indicated  it  to  be.  Both  words, 
both  facies  and  numen,  are  similarly  applied,  and  in  one  and 
the  same  verse,  too,  to  the  Mundus  by  Manilius,  1.  Ill : 

"  omniaque  ad  numen  ilundi  faciemqas  moveri" 

[all  things  are  moved  according  to  the  will  (the  arbitrament)  and 

look  (sign  given  by  the  look)  of  the  Mundus].     Compare  also 

Hor.  Cann.  3.  10.  7 ; 

.    .    .     "  positas  ut  glaoiet  nives 
puro  mimine  Inpiter  " 

[with  his  mere  "  numen,"  i.e.,  without  visible  agency,  and  by 
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His  mere  will  or  pleasure;  the  weather  being  clear,  cloudless, 
and  still,  and  nothing  but  the  mere,  pure  toill  of  Jupiter  to  pro- 
duce the  freeziilg  effect].  Also  Ovid,  Met.  11.  392:  "  numen 
adorandum  p'ehgi  est"  [the  disposing  will,  pleasure,  or  behest 
of  the  sea].  See  Eemm.  on  "  numine  laesd,"  1.  12  ;  "  numen 
lunonis  adoret,"  1.  52;  "tua  numina  posco,"  1.  670;  "sanc- 
tum mihi  numen,"  8.  382;  "numine  divae,"  1.  451;  "baud 
nuinihe  iibstrb,"  2.  396 ;  "  advertite  numen,"  4.  611. 

Wakefield,  laboiiring  under  I  know  not  what  hallucination, 
separates  numen  altogether  from  maris,  and  unless  I  mistake 
him,  understands  it  to  be  the  numen  or  Sojjuwv  of  the  women 
themselves.  His  ti^ords  are :  "  Heyne  miserably  mars  the  pas- 
sage by  putting  nomen  for  NukEN,  the  beauty  of  which  he  did 
not  discover  [so  far  I  entirely  agree  with  Wakefield],  into  the 
text.  Numen  is  the  SaijuDv,  the  existing  circumstances,  chiefly 
of  a  melancholy  complexion  (as  those  of  our  time  and  country), 
which  influences  or  gotems  the  man  and  his  life  at  that  crisis." 

NoN  TOLERABiLE  (vs. 768). — \v<jKOfiiaTOQ,^6^1a..Antig.l3Ii.5: 

.     ra  5'  cTTi  Kpan  fioi 

Tfo'fflOS    Sv(rKOfJ.'t(TTOS    SlffT^XaTO. 

Neptune  is  described  as  "  intolerandus "  by  Plautus,  Trinum. 
li..  1.  5 : 

' '  atque  ego,  Neptlme,  tibi  ante  alios  deos  gratias  ago  atqUe  habeo  sianmas, 
nam  te  omnes  saenimque  severumque  atque  avidis  moribus  commemorant, 
spurcifioum,  immanem,  intoUrandmn,  vesanum." 

Is  this  our  author's  translation  of  the  Ojusyaprov  of  Homer,  Od. 

11.  398  : 

opffas  apyaX^av  aveiiwv  afi-eyaprov  avTfxrjv ; 

rendered  by  Damm. :  "  excitans  difficilium  ventorum  intolerabi- 
lem  flatum  "  ? 

OaEDEKE  DEINDE  IUBET  SOLVIQUE  EX  ORDINE  FUNEM  (vS.  773). 

— "luBET  CAEDERE  EX  ORDINE, i.e.,  rite peragi  sacrificium,  et  sic 
soLvi  FUNEM.  Sic  in  septimo  (139) :  '  Phrygiamque  ex  ordine 
matrem  invocat,'  i.e.,  rite,"  Servius.  No;  but  one  after  the 
other  ;  first  one,  then  another,  and  so  on  in  succession ;  first  one 
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ship  to  be  loosed  from  the  shore,  then  another,  and  then  another, 
and  so  on.  And  so  in  the  seventh  book,  verse  189  (wholly  mis- 
understood by  Servius),  first  the  genluH  loci,  theil  Tellus,  then  the 
Nymphs,  then  the  Eivers,  then  Night  and  the  Constellations,  and 
so  on,  one  after  another,  "  ex  ordine"  belonging  not  to  the  Phry- 
gian mother  alone,  but  equally  to  all  the  personages  mentioned. 
And  so  Georg.  3.  Ski  : 

"  saepe  diem  nootemque  et  totum  ex  ordine  mensem  " 

[every  day  and  night  one  after  the  other,  the  whole  month 
through]  ;  and  Stat.  Theb.  3.  309 :  "  tantosque  ex  ordine  vidi 
delituisse  deos."     See  Eem.  on  1.  460. 

Procul  in  pkoka  (vs.  775). — "  In  parte  extrema,"  Servius. 
"  Procul  is  not  easy  :  perhaps  it  may  refer  to  the  distance  from 
the  shore,  implying  that  the  offering  is  thrown  far  into  the  sea ; 
or  it  may  refer  to  the  height  of  the  prow  above  the  waves," 
Conington.  I  think  the  word  serves  to  particularize  and  make 
a  separate  picture  of  Aeneas,  away  on  the  proiv,  and  of  course  at 
a  distance  no  less  from  Acestes  and  those  whom  he  has  committed 
to  Acestes'  care  (oonsanguineo  lacrymans  commendat  aces- 
tae)  than  from  those  who  are  sacrificing  (tr,es  eryci  vitulos 
ET  tempestatibus  agnam  caedere  deinde  iubet)  and  those 
who  are  loosing  the  cables  (solviqtje  ex  ordine  funbm). 

PiETAs  NEC  MiTiGAT  ULLA  (vs.  783). — The  commeutators, 
ex.  gr.,  Wagner  [Praest.)  and  Conington,  tmderstand  pietas  to 
be  pietas  Aeneae,  and  the  reference  to  be  either  to  the  general 
pietas  of  Aeneas,  or  his  special  pietas  towards  Juno,  3.  547, 
or  to  both.  But  query,  is  not  the  pietas  spoken  of,  the  pietas 
(pity)  of  Juno  herself,  appealed  to  by  Venus  and  Aeneas  as  the 
pietas  of  Jupiter  is  appealed  to  by  Aeneas,  verse  688  : 

.    .     .     "  si  quid  ^ietos  antiqua  labores 
respicit  humanos  ?  " 

Compare  Senior,  Essays  on  Fiction,  p.  69  :  "  Varney  belongs  to 
the  class  ...  of  villains  .  .  .  who  select  their  objects  with  per- 
fect selfishness  and  pursue  them  with  ilnrelenting  earnestness, 
softened  hy  no  compunction,  and  awed  by  no  fear  but  that  of 
failure."    See  Eem.  on  "  insignem  pietate,"  1.  14. 
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Infracta  (vs.  784). — KaraKXaadtiaa,  as  Gallim.  Hymn,  in 
Bel.  106 : 

Hpri,  trot  S'  CTi  TjjiUos  avriKefs  y\TOp  eneiTO" 

ovSe  KareKhaa'BTjs  tc  Kai  tnKTiaas,  Jivixa  Tnjp^fis 

a/x<poTepovs  opGyovtra,  fiarriv  etpQey^ero  TOLa. 

With  regard  to  vv.  785-787,  while  on  the  one  hand  I 
object  to  the  Wagnerian  structure  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861)  adopted 
by  Forbiger,  Eibbeck,  and  Conington  : 

NON  MEDIA  DE  GENTE  PHKYGUM,  EXEDISSE  NEPANDIS 
t'KBEM  ODIIS  SATIS  EST,  NEC  POENAM  TB.AXE  PER  OMNEM  ; 
BBLiaOIAS  TROIAE,  CINEBES  ATQVE  OSSA  PEREMPTAE 
INSEQUITUR, 

first  that  TRAXE  urbbm  per  poexam  OMNEM  presents  as  awkward 
a  picture  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  and  secondly  that  keliquias 
TROIAE  thrown  to  cineres  atque  OSSA  PEREMPTAE,  instead  of 
adding  to  only  takes  from  the  strength  of  the  apodosis;  I  object 
on  the  other  hand  to  the  Heinsian  and  Heynian  structure 
adopted  by  Thiel : 

NON  MEDIA  DE  GENTE  PHETGUM  EXEDISSE  NEFANDIS 
UEBEM  ODIIS  SATIS  EST,  NEC  POENAM  TRAXE  PER  OMNEM 
RELiaUIAS  :    TROIAE  CINERES  ATOUE  OSSA  PEREMPTAE 
INSEQUITUR, 

first,  that  even  the  single  word  troiae  added  to  the  apodosis 
takes  just  so  much  from  its  strength  and  vigour ;  and  secondly, 
that  two  consecutive  lines  cannot  gracefully  commence  with  two 
metrically  similar  words,  each  separated  by  a  pause  from  the 
remaining  words  of  the  verse  to  which  it  belongs.  A  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  punctuation,  necessary  if  these  objections  are 
well  founded,  is  happily  of  no  great  difficulty  : 

NEC  POENAM  TRAXE  PER  OMNEM 
RELIQUIAS  TROIAE  i    CINERES  ATQUE  OSSA  PEREMPTAE 
INSEQUITUR. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  structure,  not  only  is  the  metrically 
awkward  commencement  of  one  verse  with  reliquias  followed 
by  a  pause  and  of  the  next  with  insequitur  likewise  followed 
by  a  pause  avoided,  not  only  is  traxe  separated  from  an  im- 
proper object  (urbem)  and  given  to  a  proper  object  (reliquias 
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tkoiae),  not  only  is  the  apodosia  relieved  by  the  removal  from 
it  of  words  which  are  only  a  weight  and  inoumbranoe  to  it,  but 
the  protasis  is  both  increased  in  strength  and  made  conformable 
to  the  history  by  its  being  made  double,  urbem  exedisse,  traxe 
RELiQuiAs  TROiAE  (the  RELiQuiAs  TROiAE  being  the  Trojans  dur- 
ing their  seven  years'  peregrination) . 

NON  MEDIA  DE    GENTE  PHRYGUM  EXEDISSE  NEFANDIS  URBEM 

ODiis  SATIS  EST. — Compare  Horn.  //.  h-  SU  (Jupiter  to  Juno) : 

ei  Se  o*u7*  ettreAdoytra  Ttu\as  Kai,  retx^o  fioKpa 
a/iov  $e$p'ji6ois  Upiafiov  Upia/ioio  re  vaiSas, 
ttWovs  T6  Tpuas,  TOTc  Kev  xof^ov  f|aKEiroio, 

aptly  quoted  by  Mr.  Conington,  and  quite  sufiBcient  to  establish 
the  correctness  of  the  reading  exedisse,  and  incorrectness  of 
ExciDissE  preferred  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage."  The 
same  coarse  metaphor  is  to  be  found  also  in  authors  of  inferior 
rank,  as  Xenoph.  Anab.  //.,  suhfin.:  tovtovq,  hjv  jtwc  Bvv(oni6a, 
KOI  (ujuoi'c  Set  KaTa<payiiv,  and  HcUen.  3 :  ro  fir\  ouk  qSecof  av 
Kai  it)fitiJV  eaOiitv  avTwv. 

CiNERES  ATQUE  OSSA  PEREMPTAE  INSEQTJITUR  (vV.  787-8). 

The  extreme  height  of  wickedness ;  the  dead  body  at  least  should 
be  spared.     Compare  Soph.  Antig.  1029  (Tiresias  to  Creon) : 

oAX'  6f«e  Ta  OavovTi,  /Uij5'  o\aKoTa 
KevT€t.  Tis  a\KTj  rov  dai/ovr   eiriKTavetv ; 

Cities  and  states  are  commonly  represented,  and  even  by  prose 
writers,  as  dead,  and  as  having  corpses,  as  Oio.  ad  Fam.  j!/..  5  : 
"  cum  uno  loco  tot  oppidorum  cadavera  proiecta  iaceant ; "  La 
Eiforma  (Florence  newspaper),  Febr.  5,  1869 :  "  offerir  sull' 
altare  delle  convenienze  diplomatiche,  non  un  populo,  ma  il  suo 
cadavere." 

Ukbem  .  .  .  poENAM  TRAXE  PER  oMNEM. — The  Same,  perhaps, 
too  strong,  figure  is  used  by  Silius,  13.  318  : 

"  ne  flammam  taedasque  velint,  ue  templa  sub  uno 
in  cinerem  traxisse  rogo." 


ttENB-y,  Abnbidea,  Vol.  hi.  13 
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IN — CAPUT 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  813). 
Kwm>-EzJ.Vat.,Rom.,Pal.,Med.    H  M.    IH  Princ;  Ven.  1470,  1471, 
1472,  1475 ;  Mil.  1475,  1492 ;  Breso. ;  P.  Manut. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671) ; 
Phil.;  Heyne;  Pott.;  Haupt;  Eibb. 

ACCEDAT  II  io. 
ACC-EDEEE  II  -S^. 

VAE.  LEGT.  (vs.  814). 
arAEEKS  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.;  Pierius  ("In  exemplaribus  omnibus 
antiquia   quotquot  habui,   ftiJAEEES  legitur").     II  If;   cod.   Gamer. 
(Bersm.)     Ill  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475  ;  Mod. ;  Mil.  1475,  1492 ; 
Bresc. ;  R.  Steph. ;  N.  Heins.  (in  his  note  in  Buxm.) ;  Ribb. ;  Conington. 

ftTTAERET  II  A.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671) ;  H.  Steph. ; 
Burm. ;  La  Cerda ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Pott. ;  Wagner  ;  Forbiger ; 
Hanpt. 


In  kegnis  hoc  atjsa  tuis  (vs.  792). — Compare  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  i8 
(of  the  wife  of  Calvisius  Sabinus) :  "  In  ipsis  prinoipiis  stupmm 
ausa." 

Per  scelus  (vs.  793). — The  commentators  agree  in  under- 
standing the  structure  to  be  actis  per  scelus,  and  the  scelus 
spoken  of  to  be  the  scelus  of  the  matrons :  "In  scelus,  pro  vulg. 
ad  SCELUS  adactis,"  Heyne.  "  Ut  St'  uj3p£«ue  fioXovirai  s.  ayofit- 
vai  apud  tragicos  Graecos,"  Wagner  (FraesL),  appropriating  the 
parallel  drawn  by  Euhkopf  ad  Heyn.  "Ben  zum  verbrechen 
angetriebenen,  wie  Si'  vfB/jsiDg  fioXovaai,  ayo/uvat,  eigentlich 
durch  alle  stadien  des  verbrechens  hinduroh  (aufkeimender 
gedanke,  heraufreifender  entschluss,  ausfiihrung  der  that)," 
Ladewig.  This  is  all,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  highest  degree 
incorrect.    The  scelus  spoken  of  is  not  the  scelus  of  the  Trojan 
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matrons,  but  of  Juno  herself;  the  structure  is  not  actis  per 
scELUs,  hut  PER  scELUs  (scekrate)  actis  {ad  classem  exurendam) ; 
and  the  parallel  adduced  by  Euhkopf  and  so  useful  to  succeed- 
ing commentators  is  a  false  parallel,  has  nothing  whatsoever  in 
common  either  with  the  Virgiliau  thought  or  the  Virgilian  ex- 
pression. The  SCELUS  spoken  of  is  not  the  scelus  of  the  Trojan 
women,  but  the  scelus  of  Juno  herself,  because  it  is  Juno,  Juno's 
wickedness,  Juno's  atrocity  ("  urit  atrox  luno,"  1.  666),  not  that 
of  the  Trojan  women,  which  is  and  has  been  all  along  Venus's 
subject,  the  one  thing  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  and  which 
she  wishes  most  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  Neptune.  Therefore, 
verse  781 :  iunonis  gravis  ira,  nec  exsaturabile  pectus — that 
IRA  and  that  pectus  which  no  length  of  time,  no  feeling  of 
tenderness  of  her  own,  no  command  of  Jove,  no  supreme  will 
and  authority  of  the  fates  had  the  smallest  effect  upon.  There- 
fore, verse  785,  the  nefandis  odiis  with  which  she,  Juno,  "  exe- 
dit  urbem,"  and  persecuted  even  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead 
carcase.  Therefore,  verse  788,  the  tanti  furoris  of  the  same 
Juno.  Therefore,  verse  792,  the  ausa,  the  audacity  with  which 
she  did  this  last  even  in  Neptune's  own  realm ;  and  therefore  in 
our  text  the  scelus  with  which  by  mea.ns  of  the  Trojan  matrons 
driven  by  her,  excited  by  her,  to  the  act,  she  burned  the  ships 
by  a  mean,  unworthy,  shabby,  abominable,  dirty  trick  (foede). 
Accordingly,  the  words  per  scelus  are  put  in  the  emphatic 
position,  and  are  followed  by  the  exclamation  ecce  etiam, 
pointing  back  to  the  previous  enormities  of  Juno,  and  adding 
to  them  this  additional  one  of  the  burning  of  the  ships. 

Per  scelus. — She  wickedly — of  malice  prepense,  as  we  would 
say — and  then  Venus  pauses,  in  order  by  the  word  ecce  to  draw 
the  attention  of  her  auditor  more  particularly  to  the  late  new 
atrocity,  while  by  the  word  etiam  she  adds  it  to  the  previous 
list.  Per  scelus — ecce  etiam  :  She  wickedly — see  again — exus- 
siT  FOEDE  puppEs;  the  words  troianis  matribus  actis  being 
interposed  in  order  to  explain  by  what  agency  the  scelus  of 
burning  the  ships  was  perpetrated.  Per  scelus  =  scelerate.  Com- 
pare Cic.  pro  Bomo,  58 :  "  Domus  per  scelus  erepta  .  .  .  scelera- 
tius  etiam  aedificata,"  where  the  "  per  scelus "  in  the  former 
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clause  corresponds  to  the  "  sceleratius "  of  the  latter,  as  if  he 
had  said  :  "  Domus  scelerate  erepta  .  .  .  sceleratius  etiam  aedifi- 
cata,"  or  "  domus  per  scelus  erepta  .  .  .  per  niaius  scelus  aedifi- 
cata."     See  Eemm.  on  2.  229,  576. 

Quod  superest,  org,  liceat  dare  tuta  per  undas  vela 
TiBi ;  liceat  laurentem  attingere  tybrim  (vv.  796-7). — 
"  Quod  superest,  namlich  :  zu  sagen ;  also  :  schliesslic/i,"  Lade- 
wig.  "  Eeliqua  classis,"  Wagner  (1861).  "Quod  superest 
is  to  be  explained  of  the  remaining  ships  and  their  crews," 
Oonington.  Both  explanations  are,  as  I  think,  erroneous.  Quod 
SUPEREST  is ;  what  remains  now,  viz.,  /or  us  in  this  our  distressed 
condition — for  the  rest,  as  we  say  in  English.     Compare  5.  691 : 

"  vel  tu,  quod  superest,  infesto  fulmine  morti, 
si  mereor,  demitte  " 

[all  that  is  left  for  you  to  do,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  you 
have  begun].     9.  156  : 

' '  nunc  adeo  melior  quoniam  pars  acta  diei, 
quod  superest,  laeti,"  &c. 

[all  that  can  be  done  now,  at  this  hour  of  the  day].    Ovid,  Trist. 
5.  5.  17: 

"  quaeque  gravi  nuper  plus  quam  quassata  procella  est, 
quod  superest,  tutum  per  mare  navis  eat" 

[for  the  remainder,  for  the  rest ;  all  that  remains  now  to  be 
done].     Stat.  Achill.  1.  1^8: 

"  ibo  tamen,  pelagique  deos,  dextramque  seoundi, 
quod  superest,  complexa  lovis" 

[all  that  remained  to  be  done  ;  my  only  remaining  resource]. 
Sil.  Ital.  12.  258  :. 

macte  Antenoride  ;  nunc,'  inquit,  '  rapta  petamus, 
quod  superest,  Libyci  rectoris  tegmiua '  " 

I  all  that  remains  to  be  done].     Stat.  Theb.  10.  ^7  ; 

"  quod  superest,  duris  affrangunt  postitus  Ungues 
pectoraque,  et  sicoos  minuunt  in  limine  denies  " 
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[all  that  they  can  now  do].  And  precisely  so,  Silius  in  his  imi- 
tation, 17.  284  : 

.  .  .  ' '  hoc  satis  irao 
interea,  genitor,  satis  ad  maiora  miuarum. 
oaetera,  parce,  precor,  pelago." 

See  Rem.  on  5.  691. 

LlCEAT  DARE  TUTA  PER  UNDAS  VELA  TIBI. "  Sicher  die  SSgel 

dir  anzuvertrauen  auf  dem  meere,"  Ladewig.  No  ;  tibi  is  not 
the  dative  depending  on  dare,  but  the  ethical  dative,  as  6.  773 ; 
and  in  this  place  is  nearly  equivalent  to  be  so  good  as;  please: 
LiCEAT  DARE  TUTA  VELA,  TIBI,  be  SO  good  as  to  ttlloiO  US  to  Sail 
safely.  The  two  words  dare  vEr,A  express,  not  the  two  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  giving  and  sailing,  but  the  one  single  idea  of 
sailing.  Compare  "  vela  damas,"  3.  191,  and  see  Rem.  on 
2.  199. 

Aenean  .  .  .  NUBE  CAVA  RAPUi  (vv.  809,  810). — In  a  hollow 
clotid,  or,  as  we  would  say,  in  the  hollow  of  a  cloud.  Compare 
1.  520  :  "  nube  cava  .  .  .  amicti ;"  and  2.  360  :  "  nox  atra  caVa 
circumvolat  umbra,"  where  see  Eem. 

Tutus  quos  optas  portus  accedet.    Averni  unus  erit 

tantum  amissum  quem  gurgite  quaeres  (vv.  813-4). so  scr- 

vius  unhesitatingly  punctuates :  "  Hio  [viz.,  at  accedet]  dis- 
tinguendum,  ne  sit  contrarium  Veneris  petitioni,  quae  ait : 
LICEAT  laurentem  attingere  tybrim  ; "  and  Spence,  Holds- 
worth,  and  Paldamus  agree  with  Servius.  It  strikes  me  that 
besides  the  ground  assigned  by  Servius  for  separating  averni 
from  what  goes  before  and  joining  it  to  what  follows,  there  is  no 
less  strong  ground  that  a  Roman  poet  was  much  more  likely  to 
go  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  find  a  less  ominous  appellation  for 
a  veritable  Portus  Averni,  had  he  been  under  the  necessity  of 
speaking  of  one,  than  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  search  of  so  un- 
lucky an  equivoque  for  the  port  of  Baiae. 

Unus  erit  tantum,  &c. — "Amissum  quem  gurgite  quae- 
res, Misenum  dicit.  Unum  pro  multis  hie  Palinurum  signifi- 
cat,"  Servius.  "  Quorum  versuum  prior  ad  Palinurum  spectat, 
quem  in  medio  mari  amissum  Aeneas  desideravit,  5.  867,  quem 
ex  undis  servatum  in  terra  '  gens  crudelis '  necavit,  6.  361 ;  alter 
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ad  Misenum,  qui  a  Tritone,  deo  marino,  '  spumosa  immersus 
unda,'  6.  174,  u)ncs  pro  multis  litatus  esse  deis  recte  dici  pote- 
rat,"  Conrads  {Qitaest.  Virgil.),  following  Pomponius  Sabinus. 
Both  interpretations  are  equally  erroneous.  There  is  but  one 
death  spoken  of,  viz.,  that  of  Palinurus,  indicated  here  by  amis- 
sum  GUEGiTE,  as  at  verse  867  by  "amisso  magistro;"  anduNUM 
PRO  MTTLTis  DABiTUR  CAPUT  is  Only  a  repetition  under  another 
form,  i.e.,  only  a  variation  of  unus  eeit  amissum  quem  gur- 
GiTE  QUAERES,  and  SO  rightly  Heyne  and  Wagner. 

"Quaeres  (vs.  814). — Whether  we  read  quaeres  or  quaeret 
the  meaning  is  not  that  there  shall  be  actual  search  made  for 
the  lost  individual,  but  according  to  a  common  use  of  the  verb 
quaerere  that  there  shall  be  a  missing  or  desiderated  indivi- 
dual, a  person  absent  who  should  be  present  [compare  Manil. 

2.  259  : 

.     .     .     "  lumina  Cancro 

desunt;  Centauro  superest  et  gimeritur  unum." 


Id.  2.  287 : 


"  Daemonien  memorant  Graii,  Eomana  per  ora 
■quaeritur  in  versu  titulus." 


Plin.  2.  13  :  "  ut  quindecim  diebus  utrumque  sidus  quaereretur  " 
[should  be  missing]],  a  use  of  quaerere  exactly  corresponding 
with  that  so  well  known  use  of  desiderare,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  striking  example,  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  5.  23 :  "Ac  sic  ac- 
cidit,  ut  ex  tanto  navium  numero,  tot  navigationibus,  neque  hoc, 
neque  superiore  anno,  ulla  omnino  navis,  quae  milites  portaret, 
desideraretur."  Had  Conrads  perceived  that  it  is  in  this,  if  I  may 
so  say,  its  secondary  sense,  not  in  its  primary  sense  of  seeking 
for,  searching  for,  quaerere  is  on  this  occasion  used  by  our 
author,  he  would  not  have  thus  argued  {Quaest.  Virgil,  prefixed 
to  the  Progr.  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Triers  for  1863)  in  favour 
of  the  reading  quaeret  :  "  Atqui  sciebat  Venus,  quippe  dea,  ubi 
sive  Palinurus  sive  Misenus  vel  turn  esset  vel  f uturus  esset.  Ergo 
Veneri  '  quaerendus '  non  erat,  Aeneae  erat."  Neither  would 
Conrads,  had  he  known  that  Wagner  never  even  so  much  as  saw 
either  the  Palatine  or  any  other  first-class  MS.,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  the  Palatine  but  all  the  first-class  MSS.  were 
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diligently  and  laboriously  collated  by  Ribbeck,  have  thus  pitted 
the  no  authority  of  "Wagner  against  the  weighty  authority  of 
Eibbeck :  "  Qua  auctoritate  nitatur  quaeret  forma,  viderint 
alii.  In  Palatino  legi  ait  Wagnerus,  negat  Ribbeckius."  All 
the  first-class  MSS.  agree  in  the  reading  quaekes,  and  rightly ; 
because,  first,  the  missing  individual  being  no  less  missing,  de- 
sideratus,  to  Venus  than  to  Aeneas,  it  was  more  polite  and 
respectful  in  Neptune,  addressing  Venus,  to  speak  of  the  lost 
individual  being  lost  to  her,  than,  omitting  all  notice  of  her  loss, 
to  speak  only  of  Aeneas's ;  and  because,  secondly,  the  second 
person  harmonizes  better  than  the  third  with  the  immediately 
preceding  second :  tutus  accedet  portus  quos  optas  ;  unus 

ERIT  TANTUM  QUEM  AMISSUM  QUAERES. 

Unum  pro  multis  dabitur  caput  (vs.  815). — The  supersti- 
tion of  the  scape-goat,  or  expiation  by  transference.  Compare 
Evang.  Johan.  11.  Jj.9  :  "  Etg  Bs  tiq  e^  avrwv  Kaia(j>ag,  apx'fC^*'^ 

(up  TVV   iViaVTOV  IKtlVdV,   ilTTiV  aVTOlQ'    VfXCie   OVK  OlSuTS  OvBiV,  OUOE 

Ciu\oytl,taBa  uTi  avfi<j.ep£i  rjjuiv,  iva  eig  avOpwrrog  airoOavt} 
UTTEp   Tov  Xaov,  KOI  fxT}  oXov  TO  lOvoQ  afToXniTai. 


820-871. 


tonanti — arena 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  817). 

CTJEEU  II  4f.  Ill  Prino. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475 ;  Mil.  1475,  1492; 
Junta ;  Brese. ;  and  all  the  editors  down  to  N.  Heinsius,  exclusive. 

ATTHO  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.;  "  Yetera  omnia  MSS.  iungii  eqtjgs  axtuo  eENl- 
TOK  uno  exemplo  legunt,"  Pierius.  II  If.  Ill  Isidor. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1671);  Phil.;  Pott.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  {Praest.);  Ribb. 
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VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  821). 

Q-    EXA 
*rASTO  AETHKER  I  Bom.,  Pal,  Med.  (FVGIVNTVASrOKTHAERE,  -witli 

the  last  A  crossed  out).    II  If.    Ill  Princ. ;  Ven.  [1470],  1471,  1472, 

1475 ;  Mil.  1475, 1492  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  [PhiL]; 

Heyne;  Brunck.;  Wakef.;  [Pott.];  Lad.;  [Haupt];  Ribb. 
FUGiUNiaTTB  nx  AETHKRE  III  "Wagii.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Leet.  Virg.,  ed.  1861). 

VASTO  AEaUOKE  II  -h. 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  825). 
TENKT  I  Rom.  (thus :  TENT),  Med.    II J^.    Ill  Princ. ;  Yen.  1472, 1475; 

Mil.  1475. 
TENENT  I  Pal.  II  \l.  Ill  Ven.  1470,  1471 ;  Brese. ;  P.  Manut. ;  N.  Heins. 

(1671);   Philippe;  Heyne;  Pott.;  lUbb. 


ToNANTi  (vs.  820). — "Seems  to  refer  to  the  soundiBg  of  the  sea," 
Oonino-ton.  I  think  only  to  the  weight  and  speed  of  the  chariot, 
which  is  weighty  and  speedy  inasmuch  as  belonging  to  and  driven 
by  so  great  a  god. 

Steknitur  aequqk  aquis  (vs.  821). — The  watery  plain  lies 
level.  That  the  allusion  in  sternitur  is  to  the  levelling,  the 
laying  level,  of  a  road  is  shown  by  axe  tonanti.  The  sea  lies 
level,  is  laid  level,  under  his  chariot,  as  a  road  lies  level  under  a 
vehicle  which  drives  over  it — sternitur,  is  laid  level,  as,  1.  426 
(where  see  Eem.):  "strata  viarum,"  the  leveled  roads.  Tum- 
dumque  sub  axe  tonanti  sternitur  aequor  aquis  is  thus 
the  variation  of  the  theme  subsidunt  undae.  See  Eem.  on 
1.  550. 

Vasto  (vs.  821). — A  proper  epithet  for  the  sky,  out  at  sea, 
where,  no  object  impeding  the  view  in  any  direction,  it  is  seen 
in  its  whole  vast  extent. 


*  Vasto  having  been  struck  out  of  the  heading  and  afterwards  putback  by  me, 
I  have  placed  between  brackets  those  editions  in  which  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain 
that  the  reading  is  vasto,  though  I  am  pretty  sure  if  it  had  not  been  so  I  must 
have  observed  and  noted  the  variety  of  reading. 
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Blanda  vicissiM  GAUDiA  (vs.  827). — Bland  joys  in  their 
turn,  viz.,  after  his  previous  anxieties;  see  vv.  700  and  720 ; 
also  Rem.  on  4.  80. 

Intendi  beachia  velis  (vs.  829). — He  orders  the  arms  (of 
the  antennae)  to  be  stretched  on  the  sails,  i.e.,  the  sails  to  be 
spread  on  the  arms  of  the  antennae.  Both  De  la  Rue  and  Jal, 
deceived  by  the  apparently  so  similar,  and  yet  really  so  dissimi- 
lar "  intentaque  brachia  remis  "  of  this  very  book,  understand 
BRACHiA  to  be  the  arms  of  the  sailors. — De  la  Rue  :  "  Admo- 
veri  manus  ad  vela."  Jal,  Virg.  Naut.,  *i  4  :  "  Que  les  bras  de 
tons  soient  occupes  k  deployer  les  voiles  " — a  notable  example, 
indeed,  of  the  ambiguity  inseparable  from  language  ;  an  ambi- 
guity which  arises,  more  perhaps  than  from  any  other  single 
cause,  from  that  double  meaning,  literal  and  metaphorical,  of 
which  all  words  not  mere  particles  are  capable  in  every  lan- 
guage under  the  sun,  and  of  which  the  expressions  o  vioq  rou 
0EOU  and  TovTo  iari  TO  awfia  fiov  afford  examples  as  sure  to  be 
misunderstood  by  the  tminformed  reader,  i.  e.,  by  the  mass  of 
mankind,  as  the  example  in  our  text. 

Iamque  fere  mkdiam  caeli  nox  humida  metam  contige- 
RAT  (w.  835-6) . — The  point  of  rising  and  the  point  of  setting 
being  considered  as  two  "metae"  (Ovid,  Met.  3.  Ili-S : 

"  et  sol  ex  aequo  meta  distatat  utraque"), 

the  middle  point  between  the  two,  i.e.,  the  zenith,  is  the  "media 
meta;"  or,  regarding  the  point  of  setting  alone  as  the  "meta" 
par  excellence,  the  zenith  is  "  media  meta  "  or  half  way  to  the 
"•meta."    -Compare  3.  512  : 


6.  535 : 


"  necdum  orbem  medium  Nox  horis  acta  suWbat." 

.     .     .     "  Aurora  quadrigis 
iam  medium  aethereo  cursu  traieeerat  axem." 


Georg.  k-  k^Q  : 

.    "  et  medium  sol  igneus  oibem 
hauserat." 

Mr,.  Coningtqn  expresses  an  opinion  "  that  Virgil  may  have 
considered  the  arch  of  the  sky  .as  a  'meta'  or  cone,  of  which. the 
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topmost  point  is  reached  at  midnight."  Does  Mr.  Conington 
mean  to  say  that  Virgil  may  have  intended  to  represent  Night 
as  driving  up  the  "  meta,"  to  the  top  of  the  "  meta,"  and  may 
have  designated  this  point,  viz.,  the  topmost  point  of  the  "meta," 

MEDIAM  METAM  ? 

Aethereis  astris  (vs.  838). — Etherial  shy.  See  Eem.  on 
verse  517. 

SoMNiA  TRISTIA  (vs.  840). — Not  drcams  of  a  sad  character, 
i.  e.,  in  tchirh  there  toere  sad  appearances,  but  dreams  which  were  to 
be  productive  of  sad  effects,  which  icere  sad  in  their  consequences ;  in 
other  words  :  sad  that  he  dreamt  at  all,  that  he  should  dream  at 
all ;  in  other  vs^ords  still :  icellfor  him  if  he  had  not  dreamed,  i.  e., 
if  he  had  not  gone  to  sleep.     Compare  9.  337  : 

.     ' '  f  elix  si  protenus  ilium 
aequasset  nocti  ludum  in  lucemq^ue  tulisset." 

Aequatae  spirant  aurae  (vs.  844). — "0pp.  vento  obliquo," 
Ileyne,  Wagner  [Praest.),  Conington.  I  think  not,  but  blowing 
evenly,  aequabiliter;  not  in  gusts,  or  now  harder,  and  again 
softer,  but  uniformly,  uno  tenore. 

Datur  hora  quieti  (vs.  844). — "Susceptible  of  several 
meanings  :  (1)  'the  hour  is  given  (you)  for  rest' ;  (2)  '  the  hour 
is  sacred  to  rest';  (3)  'the  hour  is  being  given  (by  others)  to 
rest,'  i.  e.,  everyone  is  asleep.  On  the  whole,  the  second  seems 
preferable,  though  I  know  of  no  parallel  expression  in  Virgil  or 
elsewhere  which  might  place  it  beyond  doubt,"  Conington.  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  second  alone  is  the  meaning :  it  is 
the  hour  of  rest,  hora  datur  quieti,  as  Ovid,  exPonto,  1. 5.  ^7; 

"  cum  dedimu3  somno,  quas  corpus  postulat,  horas  ;  " 

Ibid.  S.i.  10 : 

"  nee  data  iucundis  tempora  pauca  iocis ;  " 

Id.  Met.  12.  579 :  "  Nox  est  data  cetera  somno ; "  the  differ- 
ence between  which  passages  and  our  text  being,  that  in  them 
the  hour  is  given  by  the  respective  actors,  whilst  in  our  text  it 
is  given  by  nature ;  the  conclusion,  that  it  should  therefore  be 
given  by  the  actor,  being  subjoined. 
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Pone  caput,  fessosque  oculos,  furare  labori  (vs.  845). — 
As  if  Somnus  had  said :  lay  down  your  head  and  go  to  sleep, 
for  it  is  the  hour  of  sleep — namque  datur  hora  quieti  ;  or,  in 
the  words  of  our  own  poet,  Spenser,  Visions  of  Bella//,  1 : 

"  it  [is]  the  time  when  rest,  soft  slicling  down 
from  heaven's  height  into  men's  heavy  eyes, 
in  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep  doth  drown 
the  careful  thoughts  of  mortal  miseries." 

The  right  understanding  of  the  passage  is  materially  impeded 
hy  the  period  placed  at  quieti,  which  has  the  effect  of  separat- 
ing the  clause  datur  hora  quieti  from  pone  caput,  and  throw- 
ing it  entirely  to  aequatae  spirakt  aurae,  with  which  clause 
it  is  of  course  connected,  but  not  so  as  to  be  separated  from  pone 
caput.  On  the  contrary,  ferunt  ipsa  aequora  classem,  ae- 
quatae spirant  aurae,  datuk  hora  quieti  are  three  co-ordi- 
nate clauses,  three  premises,  if  I  may  so  say,  from  which  the 
conclusion  is  drawn,  pone  caput,  &c.  ;  and  the  pause  at  quieti 
should  be  only  a  semicolon,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  pass 
on  easily,  directly,  and  without  interruption  from  premises  to 
conclusion. 

Mene  salis  placidi  vultum  fluctusque  quietos  ignorare 
iubes  ?  (w.  848-9).— Not  "  Do  you  bid  me?"  but  " Do  you  bid 
me  ?"  "  Is  it  me  you  bid,  me,  Palinurus,  who  have  so  often  ex- 
perienced the  fickleness  of  the  sea  ?  "  (verse  851).  See  Eem.  on 
2.  247,  and  compare  1.  621  and  Eem.,  and  4.  314  and  Eem. ; 
also  1.  11  and  Eem. 

Oredam  (vs.  850). — Exactly  our  English  trust,  i.  e.,  give,  ex- 
pecting the  thing  so  given  to  be  safe.  Compare  Liv.  2.  7 :  "  qui- 
bus  melius  quam  P.  Valerio  creditur  libertas."  Sil.  13.  508  (of 
Scipio  Afrioanus  the  elder) :  "  creditus  ante  annos  Marti." 

Clavum  (vs.  852). — See  Eem.  on  5.  177. 

Cunctantique  natantia  lumina  solvit  (vs.  856). — "  Sol- 
vuntur  corpora,  lumina,  cum  remittitur  ilia  vis,  qua  agitantur," 
Wagner  (Praest.).  I  think  the  word  is  not  used  in  this  sense 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  in  its  other  and  more  ordinary  sense 
of  loosing.  Somnus  looses  the  eyes  of  Palinurus,  of  course  not 
literally  but  metaphorically — ^metaphorically  looses,  unyokes, 
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unties  them ;  in  other  words,  relieves  them  from  their  office, 

discharges  them  from  their  duty,  lets  them  go  and  rest.  I 
understand  the  word  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  4.  55  : 

"  spemque  dedit  dubiae  menti,  sohitqae  pudorem" 

[loosed  modesty,  discharged  modesty  from  her  office,  let  modesty 
go  about  her  business].  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  un- 
yoking of  oxen  after  their  day's  work,  as  Georg.  2,  utt.  vers. : 

"  et  iam  tempus  equum  fumantia  solvere  eolla." 

The  oxen,  literally  loosed  or  unyoked,  are  at  liberty  to  take  rest, 
to  go  to  sleep :  the  eyes,  metaphorically  loosed,  are  discharged 
from  their  office,  exercise  the  same  liberty  of  going  to  sleep. 
Tliat  this  is  the  sense  of  the  "  solvere  "  of  our  text  might  be 
inferred,  if  from  nothing  else,  from  the  striking  similarity  of  the 
expressions  natantia  lumina  solvit  and  "  famantia  sqlvere 
colla" — both  being  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  author. 

ViX   PRIMOS    INOPINA    QUIES    LAXAVEEAT    AETUS  (vS.  857). 

"  Pri.mos  has  really  the  force  of  primum,  but  it  is  also  meant 
to  be  taken  of  those  limbs  or  that  part  of  them  which  were 
first  affected  by  sleep.  We  should  say  '  sleep  had  scarcely 
begun  to  relax  his  limbs,'  looking  at  the  process  as  separated 
into  parts,  though  the  effect  of  each  part  would  extend  equally 
to  the  whole  body.  Virgil  chooses  to  suppose  one  part  of 
the  body  affected  before  anotiier,"  Coniugton.  Incorrectly, 
unless  we  extend  the  same  doable  meaning  of  primps  to 
other  similar  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word,  ex.  gr.,  to  "  pri- 
mam  urbem,"  6.  810  ;  "  primas  arces,"  7.  61 ;  "primas  urbes," 
Sil.  13.  533.  As  this  cannot  well  be  done,  and  as  besides  the 
doing  so  affords  no  advantage — on  the  contrary,  confuses  instead 
of  clears  up — I  limit  the  force  of  "  primus,"  in  our  text  and  the 
parallel  passages  adduced,  to  the  act,  and  separate  it  from  the 
thing  acted  on;  in  other  words,  I  regard  "primam,"  primos, 
and  "primas"  in  these  passages  as  strictly  equivalent  to  the 
adverb  primum,  and  not  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  equiva- 
lent to  primum  and  retaining  their  adjectival  force.  See  Rem., 
on  6.  810. 
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NXJDTJS    IN    IGNOTA,    PALINURE,    lACEBIS    ARENA    (vS.   871). 

Ignota,  "peregrin a,  ante  non  visa,"  Servius.  "Am  fremd- 
-lingstrand,"  Toss.  But  was  it  not  on  tins  very  shore  that  Pali- 
nurus  and  all  his  comrades  and  Aeneas  himself  were  so  anxious 
to  live  the  remainder  of  their  days,  and  there  lay  their  todies; 
and  was  it  not  on  this  very  shore,  this  shore  of  Great  Hespei-ia, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  Caieta  is  congratu- 
lated as  having  died  ?  Either  therefore  our  author  is  inconsis- 
tent with  himself,  or  ignota  arena  does  not  mean  foreign  sJiore, 
a  shore  unknown  to  Palinurus,  but  unlcnown  sand;  ignota  being 
applied  to  the  sand,  not  because  it  was  the  sand  of  Italy,  i.e.,  of 
a  country  unknown  to  Palinurus,  but  because  all  sand  is  un- 
known, i.e.,  not  visited,  unfrequented,  and  where  the  dead  body 
may  lie  unseen  and  without  anyone  knowing  it  is  there.  Ex- 
actly similar  is  the  use  of  ignotus,  11.  865  : 

"  ilium  expivantem  socii  atque  extrema  gementem 
obliti  ignoto  cmnporum  in  pulvere  liuquunt," 

where  "  ignoto  "  cannot  well  mean  other  than  unhioion  to  every- 
one, undistinguished,  unmarked;  and  where  "  pulvere  camporum," 
the  dust  of  the  plain,  corresponds  as  accurately  as  possible  with 
ARENA,  not  in  the  sense  of  Italian  shore,  but  in  the  sense  of  sea- 
sand.  The  parallelism  of  the  two  passages  is  remarkable,  Opis 
in  the  one  case  flying  up  to  heaven  after  she  has  left  her  victim 
weltering  "  ignoto  camporum  in  pulvere,"  and  in  the  other  case 
Somnus  flying  up  to  heaven,  leaving  his  victim  to  lie  naked  in 

IGNOTA  ARENA. 

As  in  our  text  ignota  arena  is  the  sand,  whose  existence 
indeed  was  well  known,  but  of  which  nothing  more  was  known 
to  anyone  than  its  mere  existence;  and  as,  11.  865,  "ignoto 
camporum  pulvere "  is  the  dust  of  the  plains  similarly  well 
known  with  respect  to  its  existence,  and  similarly  unknown 
with  respect  to  all  its  particularities;  so,  11.  527,  "  ignota  plani- 
ties "  is  the  level  summit  of  the  mountain,  known  indeed  to  be 
there,  but  (because  out  of  the  way)  unvisited,  unfamiliar,  un- 
known. See  Rem.  ad  lac,  and  compare  Tacit.  Sister.,  3.  68 : 
"  Repentina   vis  dictatorem   Oaesarem    oppresserat ;    oocultaa 
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Oaium  insidiae ;  nox  et  ignotum  rits  fugam  Neronis  absconde- 
rant ;  Piso  et  Gralba  tanquam  in  acie  ceoidere.  In  sua  concione 
Vitellius,  inter  suos  milites,  prospectantibus  etiam  feminis  .  .  . 
adsistenti  consuli  .  .  .  exsolutum  a  latere  pugionem,  velut  ius 
necis  vitaeque  eivium,  reddebat,"  where  "  ignotum  rus "  can 
only  be  unknown,  in  the  sense  of  not  known  to  anyone,  obscure, 
neglected. 


END    OF    BOOK    V. 
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VI. 


1. 

SIC  FATUR  LACRYMANS  CLASSIQUE  IMMITTIT  HABENAS 


"Aut  funes  per  metaphoram  dixit,  aut  Homerum  secutus  est, 
qui  ait,  Od.  I/..  782  : 

riprui/avTO  S'  e()eT/tta  rpoTrOis  ev  SepfiaTivoKTtv," 

Servius.  "  Est  vero  classi  habenas  immittere  vel  clavum  no- 
vum substituere  .  .  .  Tel  funes  nauticos  laxare  ad  navigatio- 
nem,"  La  Cerda,  Lemaire.  "  Hier  sind  die  '  habenae'  die  segel," 
Thiel.  This  is  to  take  the  figure  too  narrowly  and  specially. 
The  "habenae"  of  our  text  are  not  real  material  habenae, 
whether  "funes"  (rudentes?),  or  oars,  or  sails,  or  rudder,  but 
unsubstantial  habenae,  the  same  unsubstantial,  purely  figura- 
tive "habenae"  which  («)  are  given  loose  to  the  vine-shoot  of 

Georg.  2.  363 : 

.     .     "  dum  ae  laetus  ad  auras 
palmes  agit,  Inxis  per  purum  immissus  hahenis  ;" 

which  (b)  are  given  loose  to  the  figurative  Vulcan,  Aen.  5.  6^6  : 

.    .     .     "  turit  immisHs  YnlcanuB  halienis 
transtra  per  et  remos,  et  piotas  abiete  puppes ; " 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL,  III.  14 
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with  whieli  (c)  Aeolus  is  empowered  to  hold  the  winds  now 
tighter,  now  looser,  1.  67  : 

"  et  premere  et  hxas  scii-et  dare  iussus  habenas  ;" 

which  («l)  Aeneas  deals  out  so  freely  to  his  own  passion,  12.  499 : 
.     .     ' '  irarumque  onines  efEundit  habenas  ; ' ' 

which  (e)  Latinus  drops  when  his  subjects  insist  on  his  making 
war,  7.  600 : 

"  sepsit  se  teotis,  rerumque  reliquit  habenas;" 

which  {J')  Neptune  commands  the  river  gods  to  throw  loose  to 
their  rivers,  Ovid,  Met.  1.  279  : 

' '  aperite  domos  ac,  mole  remota, 


. »» 


ttuminiljus  vestris  totas  immittite  habenas  ; 

and  with  which  [g]  Eur.  in  Cie.  recommends  you  to  hold  friend- 
ship loose  and  easy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  draw  them  tighter  or 
give  them  out  more  freely  at  pleasure,  de  Amicitia,  IS  :  "  eom- 
modis  simum  esse,  quam  laxissimas  hahenas  habere  amicitiae ; 
quas  vel  addueas  cum  velis,  vel  remittas." 

And  why  so  ?  Why  are  the  "habenae"  of  our  text  so  gene- 
ral, so  unsubstantial  ?  Why  are  they  not  those  special,  those 
substantial  habenae  which  belong  to  every  ship,  the  "funes" 
(rudentes?),  or  the  sails,  or  the  oars,  or  the  rudder?  First,  be- 
cause it  is  not  likely  Virgil  would  begin  a  book  with  anything 
so  minute  and  trivial ;  and  secondly,  because  the  meaning  so 
assigned  to  immittere  habenas  is  neither  of  the  two  estab- 
lished recognized  meanings  of  that  very  common  and  well- 
known  expression,  is  neither  its  primary  and  literal  meaning, 
viz.,  to  give  loose  the  chariot  reins,  nor  its  secondary  and  derived 
meaning,  let  go  at  full  sjyeed,  let  go  without  restraint  or  impedi- 
ment, but  a  third  meaning  of  which  its  propounders  produce  no 
examples.  To  which  arguments  it  may  be  added  with  respect 
to  the  interpretation  "funes"  (rudentes?)  specially,  that  if 
such  were  the  meaning,  the  expression  would  not  have  been 

CLASSI   IMMITTIT   HABENAS,   but  Velis  IMMITTIT   HABENAS,  the  TU- 

dentes  properly  belonging  not  to  the  fleet  but  to  the  sails,  and 
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being  especially  ascribed  to  the  sails  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
nexion, 10.  229  :  "  et  velis  immitte  rudentes ; "  with  respect  to 
the  interpretation  "  clavum  novum,"  that  if  such  were  the  mean- 
ing, the  expression  would  not  be  classi  immittit  habenas,  but 
nat4  IMMITTIT  HABENAS  ;  aiitl  with  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
tion "  vela,"  that  there  is,  so  far  at  least  as  has  yet  been  shown 
no  example  of  vela  said  to  be  immissa. 

If  it  be  alleged,  as  perhaps  it  will  be  alleged,  that  Ovid, 
Fasii,  3.  593 : 

' '  vincitur  avs  vento,  nee  iam  moderator  Jmbenis 
utitm-,  at  votis, ' ' 

applies  not  indeed  the  phrase  immittere  habenas,  but  the 
word  "  habenae"  to  the  tackling  of  ships,  signifying  with  that 
word  either  the  rudentes,  the  vela,  the  oars,  or  the  rudder, 
no  matter  which,  then  I  answer,  no ;  such  interpretation  of  the 
Ovidian  passage  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  mistake  already 
made  with  respect  to  the  Virgilian.  Ovid's  "  habenis"  is  no 
less  figurative,  unsubstantial,  and  general  than  Virgil's  habe- 
nas ;  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  not  that  the  manager  of  the 
vessel  ceases  to  use  sheets,  or  oars,  or  sails,  or  rudder,  but  that 
he  ceases  to  use  reins ;  as  if  he  had  said  that  the  ship's  coachman 
throws  down  the  reins  and  betakes  himself  to  prayers ;  and  how 
little  the  word  "  habenae"  is  intended  either  by  Ovid  or  by  Vir- 
gil to  be  suggestive  either  of  the  whole  or  any  particular  part  of 
the  ship's  tackling  is  shown  by  Flor.  2.  2 :  "  Eomana  classis 
prompta,  levis,  expedita,  et  quodam  genere  castrensis,  ad  simili- 
tudinem  pugnae  equestris,  sic  rcmis,  quasi  habenis,  agebatur," 
where  the  oars  of  a  ship  are  expressly  compared  to  "  habenae  " 
understood  to  mean  horses'  reins — a  comparison  which  Florus 
had  not  made,  had  the  word  habenae  of  itself  been  suggestive 
either  of  oars  or  of  any  other  part  or  of  the  whole  of  a  ship's 
tackling ;  and  is  still  further  and  more  plainly  shown  by 
Seneca's  {Med.  3k&) : 

' '  palluit  audax  Tiphys,  et  omnes 
labente  manu  misit  habenas" 

where  Tiphys  dropping  the  rudder  is  said  to  drop  "  omnes  ha- 

14* 
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Lenas,"  not  surely  all  the  rudders,  or  all  the  rudentes,  or  all 
the  oars,  or  all  the  sails,  or  all  the  tackling  of  the  ship,  but  all 
the  reins,  /.  e.,  all  the  rule,  management,  and  guidance. 

The  metaphor  is  a  Grreek  metaphor,  and,  with  the  exception 
that  the  word  used  is  not  rjviai  (habenae),  but  ^a^'""  (frena), 
has  been  applied  by  Oppian,  de  Piscat.  227,  exactly  as  by  our 
author  in  the  text : 

Kai  ryjs  fi€V  \tva  iravra  irepi  irpoTOt/ota'i  fiefxvKe^ 
poxSevaiv  Se  KaKaes,  eiTT/^uei  5e  Kepairj, 
pi-TTfj  eireiyofiej/Tj,   trpv^vt}  S*  eirt  iravra  x**^'^" 
iSvvTrip  aviTiffiv,   eiriirTrepx<'v  oSov  a\fnjs. 

While,  however,  the  x"^'»'«  of  Oppian  are  thus  to  be  under- 
stood, viz.,  not  as  figuring  the  ship's  tackling,  but  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  figurative  expression  avnvm  x"^'»'"  (exactly  as  the 
HABENAs  of  our  tcxt  are  not  figurative  of  the  ship's  tackling  but 
form  a  part  of  the  figurative  expression  "immittere  habenas"), 
the  xf^tvtoTTipia  of  Eurip.  Her.  538  (the  prayer  of  Pyrrhus  to 
deceased  Achilles,  as  related  by  Talthybius)  : 

.     irpevfievris  5'  rj/iii/  yevou, 
\vffat  re  Trpvfxvas  Kat  ;^aAii'eeT?]pta 

V€Q1V  Sos  7]fJ.tP, 

not  forming  part  of  a  figurative  expression,  but  joined  in  con- 
struction with  the  material  Xvaai  Trpn/zvae,  is  to  be  understood  as 
figuring  the  material  retinacula  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  give  the 
sense  "  solvere  puppes  et  retinacula  navium." 

Compare,  6.  100,  the  similarly  purely  metaphorical : 

.     .     .     "ea/««a  furenti 
concufit,  et  stimulos  sxib  peotore  fertit  Apollo ;  " 

also  the  similarly  purely  metaphorical  "  frena  remittat,"  Claud, 
in  Eufin.  2.  22  : 

' '  haec  f  atus,  ventis  veluti  si  frena  remittat 
Aeoltis,  atrupto  gentes  sic  obice  fudit, 
laxavitque  viam  beUis." 

Classi. — "  Aut  suae  navi  quae  'elassis'  dicta  est  otto  r(ov 
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KuXtDv,  i.  e.,  a  lignis,  unde  Horatius  : 

'  me  Tel  extremes  Numidarum  in  agroa 
classe  releget ; ' 

aut  omnium  quae  eius  cursum  sequuiitur.  Palinuri  enim  implet 
officium,"  &c.,  Servius.  "  Ponitur  autem  classi  pro  mni,"  La 
Cea'da.  "  Excepto  velis  expansis  vento  cursum  urgebat  classis, 
et  navem  regebat  Aeneas,  qui  in  Palinuri  locum  suocesserat," 
Heyne.  "  Ponitur  autem  classi  pro  cunctis  navibus,"  Lemaire. 
We  never  should  have  had  classi  made  the  subject  of  a  gloss  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  previous  false  interpretation  of  immittit 
HABENAS.  The  false  interpretation  of  immittit  habenas  made 
a  false  interpretation  of  classi  necessary.  Hence  Servius's"Aut 
suae  navi  quae  'classis'  dicta  est  ano  twv  KaXiov,"  andLa Oerda's 
"  Ponitur  autem  classi  pro  navi,"  and  Heyne's  "  vento  cursum 
urgebat  classis,  et  navem  regebat  Aeneas,"  the  last  a  mere  blink- 
ing of  the  difficulty,  a  mere  vain  attempt  to  force  classi  rightly 
interpreted  into  harmony  with  immittit  habenas  wrongly  in- 
terpreted, viz.,  by  assigning  to  classi  both  meanings  at  once, 
viz.,  that  oi  fleet,  and  that  of  ship.  The  necessity  of  the  conse- 
quence not  being  perceived  by  Lemaire,  that  critic  tacks  to  La 
Oerda's  false  exposition  of  immitteue  habenas,  repeated  word 
for  word,  and  put  forward  as  his  own,  his  own  true  interpreta- 
tion of  CLASS! :  "  Ponitur  autem  classi  pro  cunctis  navibus," 
and  so  presents  us  with  the  absurd  sense  supplies  rudders  to  all 
the  ships,  or  lets  go  the  sheets  of  all  the  ships.  Immittit  habe- 
nas once  rightly  understood,  classi  takes  its  usual  sense,  requires 
no  comment.  Aeneas  takes  leave  of  Palinurus  and  sails  before 
the  wind. 
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6-8. 

QUAEEIT  PARS  SEMINA  FLAMMAE 
ABSTRUSA  IX  VENIS  SILICIS  PARS  DENSA  FERARUM 
TECTA  RAPIT  SILVAS  INVENTAQUE  FLTJMINA  MONSTRAT 


QUAERIT  PARS    SEMINA   ELAMMAE  ABSTRUSA    IN  VENIS    SILICIS. 

Compare  Prudent.  Cathem.  5.  5  : 

' '  c[iiamYis  innumero  sidere  regiam 
lunarique  polum  lampade  pinxeris, 
inciissu  silicis  lumina  nos  tamen 
monstras  saxigeno  semine  gwaerere." 

Seneo.  Med.  831/. : 

' '  adde  venenis  stimulos,  Hecate, 
donisque  meis  seminajlammac 
oondita  serva." 

Pars  densa  ferartjm  tecta  rapit  silvas. — "  Quid  est 
RAPIT  ?■  si  cornpit,  eolligit,  comportat,  aut  diripit,  nihil  potest 
ieiunius  dioi  grandibus  istis  et  turgidis  verbis :  densa  ferarum 
tecta.  Igitur  poeta  necessario  debuit  ita  accipere :  rapit  cursu, 
rapido  cursu  perlustrant  silvas,  ut  vel  fontem  aquae  investigent, 
vel  ferarum  praedam  ad  epulas  exquirant,"  Heyne,  followed  by 
Ladewig.  To  wHch  reasoning  I  object,  first,  tbat  densa  fera- 
rum tecta  is  not  a  more  grand  and  turgid  expression  than  iN- 
venta  flumina  monstrat,  understood  to  mean  "  fontem  aquae 
investigant."  Secondly,  that  such  exaggerated  expressions  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  in  Virgil  [let  two  examples  out  of  a  thou- 
sand suffice — 7.  722,  the  earth  is  not  merely  alarmed  by  the 
tramp  of  a  marching  army,  but  so  alarmed  as  to  tremble :  "  pul- 
suque  pedum  tremit  excita  tellus;"  12.  701,  Aeneas,  hastening 
to  the  duello  with  Turnus,  is  as  huge  as  Athos  or  Eryx,  or  snow- 
topped  father  Apennine  himself,  and  thunders  on  his  shield  as 
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terribly  as  the  holm  oaks  of  one  of  those  mountains  roar  during 
a  storm  : 

"  C[uantus  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eiyx,  aut  ipse  ooruscia 
quum  fremit  ilioibus  quantus,  gaudetque  nivali 
vertioe  se  attollens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras"]. 

Thirdly,  that  the  hewing  of  wood  for  the  pyre  of  Misenus  is 
described  in  not  very  dissimilar  terms  only  a  few  verses  further 
on: 

"  itui'  in  autiquain  silvam,  stabnla  alta  ferarum  : 
procumtiint  piceae,  sonat  icta  securibus  ilex, 
fraxineaeque  trabes,  cuneis  et  fissile  robur 
scinditur;  advolvunt  ingentes  montibus  omos." 

Fourthly,  that  the  striking  of  fire  described  in  the  words  quae- 

RIT  PARS  SEMINA  FLAMMAE  ABSTRUSA  IN  VENIS  SIHCIS  absolutely 

requires  the  foraging  of  wood,  for  we  must  not  take  the  Trojans 
for  fellow-countrymen  of  Heyne's,  with  every  man  his  pipe  in 
his  pocket.  For  these  reason!^,  as  well  as  because  lignatio, 
or  the  foraging  of  wood,  whether  for  fuel  or  fence,  has  always 
been  a  prime  necessity  for  explorers  just  arrived  on  a  wholly 
unknown  shore,  and  was  therefore  most  fittingly  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  the  no  less  necessary  aquatio  or  procuring 
of  water  [compare  our  own  explorers  passim,  ex.  gr.,  Anson's 
Voyage,  5th  ed.,  bk.  1,  c.  5,  p.  42  :  "  Our  next  employment  [viz., 
on  touching  at  the  island  of  St.  Catharine's  on  the  coast  of  Bra- 
zil] was  wooding  and  ivatering  our  squadron."  Ibid.  bk.  2,  c.  13 : 
"  Towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  unloading  of  our  three 
prizes,  our  wooding  and  watering,  and  in  short  every  one  of  our 
proposed  employments  at  the  harbour  of  Chequetan,  were  com- 
pleted." Ibid.  bk.  1,  c.  9  :  "  There  are  many  ports  on  the 
western  side  of  Patagonia  .  .  .  where  ships  might  ride  in  great 
safety,  might  recruit  their  toood  and  loater,  and  might  procure 
some  few  refreshments."  Ibid.  bk.  2,  c.  4 :  "  Former  writers 
have  represented  it  [the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez]  as  a  small 
barren  rock,  destitute  of  wood  and  water  .  .  .  whereas  our  people 
found  it  was  covered  with  trees,  and  that  there  were  several  fine 
falls  of  water  pouring  down  its  sides  into  the  sea."  Ibid.  bk.  2, 
c.  S  :  "  The  island  of  Quibo  is  extremely  convenient  for  ivooding 
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and  watering,  since  the  trees  grow  close  to  the  high- water  mark, 
and  a  large  rapid  stream  of  fresh  water  runs  over  the  sandy- 
beach  into  the  sea"  (accompanied  by  map  of  the  island  of  Quibo, 
in  which  the  ground  is  repi-esented  studded  with  trees,  and  in 
which  two  streams  are  not  named  but  merely  marked  "  fresh 
water,"  "  fresh  water")],  I  reject  the  Heynian  interpretation 
(although  approved  by  Ladewig,  Jahn,  Thiel  ("  der  erste  zweck 
davon  wird  durch  ferarum  tecta  angedeutet,  nemlich  wild  zu 
erlegen"),  and  even  by  our  own  Alexander,  bishop  of  Derry,  in 
his  translation,  "  Specimen  of  a  translation  of  Virgil,"  Afternoon 
Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art,  Dublin,  1869  : 

"  part  strike  the  seeds  of  flame  from  flints,  part  wind 
swift  through  the  leafy  lairs,  and  forest  fountains  find"), 

and  give  my  suffrage  in  favour  of  the  rival  interpretation 
of  Euaeus  and  Scheller,  "  silvas  diripit  at  lignum  ad  ig- 
nem  alendum  colligit,"  between  which  and  the  Heynian 
Gossrau  attempts  in  vain  :  "  rapit  est  celeriter  percttrrit,  ut 
'  acrior  et  sonipes  rapit,'  Stat.  Theh.  5.  3.  Sed  recte  obser- 
vatum  est,  silvas  densas  ruinpi  potius  quam  rapi.  lam  vero 
quae  potest  caussa  reperiri  tam  rapidi  per  silvas  cursus,  statim 
postquam  appulerunt?  Quod  si  quis  'rapere  silvas'  explicatco/- 
ligeve  arhorum  ligna,  scilicet  ne  scintilla  ex  siliee  extrusa  extin- 
guatur,  cum  eo  disceptare  non  est  in  animo.  Sed  is  etiam  neo 
TECTA  ferarum  cur  dicantur  hoc  loco,  nee  cur  addatur  epexegesi 
SILVAS,  satis  ieiunum,  poterit  explicare."  And  Conington  does 
not  even  so  much  as  attempt  to  decide :  "  It  is  questioned 
whether  densa  ferarum  tecta  rapit  silvas  refers  to  scouring 
the  woods  for  game,  water,  &c.,  or  to  stripping  them  for  fuel. 
Rapit  in  the  latter  case  would  be  parallel  to  '  rapiunt  incensa 
feruntque  Pergama,'  2.  347  ;  in  the  former  to  '  campum  sonipes 
rapit,'  Stat.  Theh.  5.  3." 

Lest,  however,  arguments,  whether  devised  by  others  or 
myself,  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of  Euaeus  and  Scheller, 
should  appear  less  cogent  to  my  reader  than  to  me,  and  he 
should  remain  as  undecided  as  Gossrau  or  Conington  in  whose 
footsteps  to  follow,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  Silius,  3.  189  : 
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"  eoce  iugis  rapiciis  silvas,  ao  roiora  vasto 
contorta  amplexii,  tractasque  per  invia  rupes, 
ater  letifero  stridebat  turbine  serpens," 

where  not  only  is  the  identical  expression,  viz.,  "  rapere  silvas" 
used  in  the  identical  sense  (viz.,  that  of  tearing  away  and  carry- 
ing ofE  trees)  assigned  to  it  in  our  text  by  Euaeus  and  Scheller, 
but  that  it  is  used  in  this  sense  is  placed  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt  by  the  author's  own  paraphrase  added  a  few  lines  later, 
viz. : 

"  quantus  per  campos  popuLitis  montibus  aetas 
coiitorqmt  silvas  squalenti  tergore  serpens, 
et  late  humectat  terras  spumante  veneno ; 
tantus  perdomitis  decurres  Alpibus,  atro 
involvens  bello  Italiam,  tantoque  fragore 
ernta  convulsis  prostemes  oppida  muris  ;  ' ' 

*o  Stat.  Theb.  7.  625  : 

"  ventus  uti  primas  struit  inter  nubila  vires, 
lenis  adkuc,  frondesque  et  aperta  cacumina  gestat, 
mox  rapuit  nemiis,  et  monies patefecit  opacos," 

where  "  rapere  nemus,"  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as 
"  rapere  silvas,"  is  to  tear  away  and  carry  off  the  wood,  nay, 
to  tear  away  and  carry  off  the  wood  so  clean  as  to  deprive  the 
mountains  on  which  it  stood  of  the  shade  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  ("  montes  patefecit  opacos  ")  ;  to  Sil.  3.  638 
(ed.  Ruperti) : 

"  noctem  operi  iungunt,  et  roiora  ferre  coactis 
approperant  humeris,  ac  raptas  collibus  ornos," 

where  we  have  not  only,  as  in  the  two  preceding  examples,  the 
"  rapere  "  with  the  addition  of  the  scene  where  it  was  effected, 
viz.,  the  mountains,  but  the  specification  of  the  kind  of  wood, 
viz.,  "  robora  "  and  "  orni,"  and  even  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  carried,  viz.,  on  the  shoulders  of  persons  forced  to  that  ser- 
vice ;  and  to  Sil.  4.  491 : 

' '  interdum  rapta  Ticinis  saltibus  alno, 
flumineam  texit,  qua  transvehat  agmina,  classem," 

where  Ave  have,  added  to  the  "  rapere,"  besides  the  specification 
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of  the  scene,  and  precise  kind  of  wood,  the  specification  also  of 
the  pui'pose  to  which  the  wood  was  to  he  applied. 

SiLVAS. — Is  it  merely  to  prevent  hiatus  that  the  plural  num- 
ber is  used  here,  while  it  is  the  singular  which  is  used  verse  179? 
Far  from  it.  The  plural  number  is  used  here  because  the  plural 
number  expresses  more  accurately  than  the  singular  the  object 
intended,  viz.,  the  brush-  or  under- wood,  which  is  on  the  one 
hand  more  properly  the  tecta  or  habitation  of  the  wild  animals 
than  the  silva  or  tall  forest,  and  on  the  other  hand  affords  fuel 
in  so  convenient  a  form,  and  is  so  commonly  used  for  fuel,  that 
even  the  wood  of  the  funeral  pyre  of  Drusus  is  called  "silvae," 
Epieed.  Drusi,  253  : 

"  flamma  diu  cunotata  caput  oontingere  sanctum, 
erravit  posito  lenta  sub  usque  toro  ; 
tandem  ubi  complexa  est  silvas,  alimentaque  sumsit, 
aethera  subiectis  lambit  et  astra  comis." 

(iuAEKiT,  EAPiT,  MONSTRAT. — QuAERiT,  SBeks  Or  Searches  foT 
that  which  is  hidden  and  requires  to  be  found;  kapit,  takes  with 
violence  that  which  requires  force  hut  no  searching  (as  2.  374  : 

.     .     ' '  alii  rapiimt  incensa  f  eruntque 
Pergama; " 

7.  749  : 

"  convectare  iuvat  praedas  et  vivere  rapto")  ; 

MONSTRAT,  points  out  (viz.,  one  to  another)  that  which,  once  found 
(inventa),  may  he  taken  at  a  more  convenient  time  without  either 
violence  or  searching. 

Inventaque  flumina  MONSTRAT. — "  Inventa  flumina,  non 
reperta,  quia  casu  in  ea  incidunt,  non  quaerentes  ea  reperiunt," 
Forbiger,  referring  to  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  i.  SO,  and  Doderl.  Lat. 
8yn.  S,  p.  142.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  agree  in  the  criticism  of 
one  of  Virgil's  most  trustworthy,  most  honourable  commenta- 
tors, and  my  own  most  respected  friend  ;  but  I  cannot,  for — not 
to  insist  on  our  author's  own  "  inveni,  germana,   viam "  and 

"  inventus  aut  qui  vitam  excoluere  per  artes," 

or  Ovid's 

"  possidet  inventas  sanguine  miles  opes," 
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and  "  inmntum  medioina  meum  est,"  and 

"  inventor  ourrae,  furibus  apte,  fidis —  " 

we  have  Statius's  {Theb.  3.  127) : 

' '  scnitantur  galeas  f rigentum,  inventaqae  monstrant 
corpora,  prooiduae  super  extemosque  suosque," 

and  Ovid's  {Met.  15.  53)  : 

' '  vixque  pererratis,  quae  spectant  Kttora,  terris, 
Invetiif  Aesarii  fatalia  fluminis  ora," 

in  the  former  of  which  passages  the  bodies  which,  when  found 
("inventa"),  they  show  ("monstrant")  have  been  found  in 
consequence  of  search  made  for  them  ("  scrutantur") ;  and  in 
the  latter  of  which  passages  it  is  precisely  a  river  which  is  found 
("invenit")  after  a  similarly  express  search  made  for  it : 

"  i,  pete  diversi  lapidosas  Aesaris  undas." 


9-157. 


AT— ANTRUM 


I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  pic- 
ture which  this  description  presents  to  my  mind.  The  principal 
object,  and,  as  being  well  known,  supposed  rather  than  specially 
described  by  our  author,  is  the  hill  of  Cumae,  a  nearly  circular 
or  orbicular  hill  rising  from  the  plain,  and  on  one  side  overhang- 
ing the  sea  ;  the  lower  part  of  this  hill,  on  one  of  the  sides  not 
next  the  sea,  sloping  and  thickly  planted  with  a  sacred  grove 
(tkiviae  i.ucos,  vs.  13) ;  the  upper  or  central  part  or  kernel  of 
the  hill  very  rocky  and  almost  perpendicular  (euboicae  latus 
INGENS  EUPis,  vs.  42)  ;  on  the  sloping  part  of  the  hill  an  hyp- 
aethral  temple  (akces  quibus  altus  apollo  peaesidet,  vs.  9 ; 
aurea  tecta,  vs.  13 ;  immania  templa,  vs.  19  ;  alta  templa, 
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vs.  41)  having  the  sacred  grove  on  both  sides  and  in  front ;  in 
the  front,  sculptured  doors  (foribus,  vs.  20) ;  in  the  fourth  or 
hinder  side  consisting  merely  of  the  bare  perpendicular  rock  of 
the  hill ;  a  number  of  other  doors  (aditus  centum,  ostia  cen- 
tum, vv.  43  and  81 ;  limen,  vs.  45  ;  fores,  vs.  47  ;  magna  ora 
DOMUS,  vs.  53)  leading  into  a  vast  cave  (antrum  immane,  vs.  11; 

SECRETA  SIBYLLAE,  VS.  10  ;  ANTRO,  VS.  77  ;  ADYTO,  VS.  98  ;  AN- 
TRUM, VS.  157)  in  the  substance  of  the  rock ;  in  front  of  these 
last-mentioned  doors  an  altar  (aras,  vs.  124).  The  way  to  the 
cavern  lying  through  the  sacred  grove  and  the  temple,  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  to  relate  by  whom  and  on  what  occasion  the 
latter  was  built,  and  particularly  to  describe  the  subjects  of  the 
carvings  on  its  doors  (in  foribus  letum  androgei,  &c.,  vs.  20). 
Whilst  Aeneas  is  admiring  these  carvings.  Achates,  who  had  been 
despatched  by  him  to  inform  the  Sibyl  of  his  having  come  to 
consult  the  oracle,  returns  accompanied  by  her,  and  she  invites 
Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  with  him  to  enter  the  temple  (vocat 
ALTA  in  templa  sacerdos,  VS.  41),  and  conducts  them  straight 
through  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave  in  its  further  side  (ven- 
TUM  erat  ad  li:mkx,  vs.  45).  Here  the  priestess  begins  to  he 
inspired  by  the  nearer  presence  of  the  deity  (numine  fropiore 
DEI,  vs.  50),  and  having  informed  Aeneas  that  the  doors  (sciz. 
of  the  antrum  or  "  adytum")  will  not  open  until  he  has  made 
his  vows  and  prayers,  enters  the  cavern  by  a  private  passage,  and 
leaves  him  and  the  Trojans  standing  before  its  still  closed  doors; 
whilst  Aeneas  prays  and  vows,  the  inspiration  of  the  priestess 
within  the  cavern  arrives  at  its  full  hight,  and  he  has  scarcely 
finished  when  the  doors,  spontaneously  flying  open,  give  passage 
to  the  oracular  responses ;  which  terminated,  Aeneas  retires, 
that  is  to  say,  leaves  the  spot  where  he  was  standing  before  the 
"  adytum,"  and  returns  by  the  way  by  which  he  had  arrived, 
viz.,  through  the  temple. 

The  above  view  of  the  position  of  the  Sibyl's  cave  being 
adopted,  viz.,  that  it  was  neither  under  the  temple  (Yoss),  nor 
outside  and  at  a  distance  from  it  (Heyne  and  Wagner),  but 
opening  into  it  through  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  which 
formed  its  posterior  wall,  Virgil's  description,  hitherto  found  so 
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perplexed  and  obscure,  not  to  say  nnintelHgible,  becomes  all  at 
once  simple,  clear,  graphic,  and  consistent  with  the  use  in  other 
oracular  temples.  Compare  Lucan,  5. 71,  et  seqq.,  where  we  have 
the  similar  hill,  "iugum  Parnassi"  ("mons  Phoebe  Bromioque 
sacer"),  with  its  similar  "  rupes"  or  rocky  side  containing  the 
similar  "  antrum;  "  the  similar  "templum"  entirely  dependent 
on,  more  modem  than,  and  affording  access  to,  the  "  antrum;" 
the  identical  term  "  limen  "  applied,  as  not  only  in  the  text,  but 
AeiK  3.  371,  to  the  entrance,  not  of  the  temple,  but  of  the 
"  antrum ; "  and  as  if  to  remove  all  doubt  after  what  original  the 
whole  drawing  is  made,  the  express  comparison  (vs.  183) : 

"  qualis  in  Euboioo  vates  Cumana  recessu,"  &o. 

The  hill  of  Cumae  is  thus  described  by  the  Canonico  Andrea  de 
Jorio,  in  his  Guida  diPozzuoli  e  Conforni,  col  suo  Atlante  (Napoli, 
1830) :  "Lo  stato  attuale  del  promontorio  di  Ouma,  che  sotto  a' 
tuoi  occhi  trionfa  la  spiaggia  nel  mezzo  della  vasta  pianura,  e  il 
seguente.  Egli  e  un  piccolo  promontorio  volcanico  della  piu  re- 
mota  antichita,  ed  inacoessibile  da  tutti  i  lati  menoche  da  mezzo- 
giorno.  Grran  parte  del  coUe  essendo  di  tufo,  e  traforato  con 
moltiplici  e  vaste  grotte.  Una  di  esse  securamente  era  quella 
della  Sibylla."  So  convinced  was  the  Canonico  that  the  Sibyl's 
cave  was  to  be  found  among  these  caverns  as  to  spend  some 
money  and  much  time  and  trouble  in  exploring  them,  until  at 
last,  as  he  informs  us,  his  guide,  or,  as  perhaps  the  malicious 
reader  will  be  inclined  to  think  with  me,  not  only  the  guide  but 
the  good  Canonico  himself,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  increasing 
gloom  and  depth  of  the  cavern,  and  the  sight  of  some  human 
bones  lying  on  its  floor,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  and  aban- 
doned the  undertaking.  The  Canonico  seems  not  to  have  recol- 
lected that  we  have  the  authority  of  Agathias  {Hist.  lib.  I)  for 
the  fact  that  the  Sibyl's  cave  was  destroyed  nearly  1300  years 
ago  by  Narses  when  besieging  Aligernus  and  the  Goths,  who 
had  retreated  into  Cumae  with  much  treasure  and  fortified  them- 
selves there. 

Arces  quibus  altus  APOLLO  PKAESiDET  (w.  9,  10). — "  Erat 
templum  in  montium  iugis ;  hinc  Apollo  altus,  et  pkaesidet 
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arci,  quatenus  templum  tuetur,  et  cum  eo  Tirbem,  ttoXiovxoc," 
Heyne  ;  and  so  Forbiger :  "  Arces  :  templum  in  summo  monte 
situm."  This  is  not  correct.  There  is  as  yet  no  word  of  the 
temple.  Aeneas  seeks  arces,  the  steep  hill  above  Oumae,  and 
the  secret  abode  (in  it)  of  the  Sibyl ;  in  other  words,  Aeneas 
seeks  the  abode  of  the  Sibyl  in  the  hill  of  Oumae.  Aeneas's 
business  is  with  the  Sibyl,  who  resided  in  the  hill  of  Oumae,  not 
with  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Therefore  Aeneas  seeks  not  the 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  hill  of  Oumae,  but  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl 
on  the  hill.  The  temple  of  Apollo  being  built  round  the  cave, 
Aeneas  has,  of  course,  to  pass  through  the  temple  in  order  to 
get  to  the  cave,  and  opportunity  is  taken  of  his  doing  so  to  de- 
scribe the  temple  and  its  origin.  That  "  ars"  is  primarily  the 
steep  hill,  not  the  building  on  it,  appears  from  verse  17  : 

CHAICIDICAQUE  LEVIS  TANDEM  STJPEBASTITIT  ABCE, 

where  the  hill  over  Oumae  is  called  "  arx  "  before  any  temple 
has  been  yet  built  on  it,  and  from  Georg.  2.  535 : 

"  septemque  una  sibi  muio  circumdedit  arces;" 

also  from  Ovid,  Met.  1.  Ii.67  : 

' '  impiger  umbrosa  Parnassi  constitit  am; ' ' 

and  Stat.  Thek  1.  Ilk  : 

' '  abnipta  qua  plurimus  arce  Cithaeron 
oucunit  caelo." 

In  the  same  way  as  ApoUo  is  here  said  to  preside  over  the 
hill  (of  Oumae)  because  he  has  his  temple  on  it,  the  same  god  is 
called  president  of  Delphi  on  account  of  his  temple  at  that  place, 
Ond,  Met.  10.  167 : 

■     .     "  orbe 
in  medio  positi  cai'iierunt  pracside  Delphi, 
dum  deus  Eurotan,  immimitamque  frequentat 
Sparten;" 

and  Juno  is  styled  aKQaia  Oeog,  goddess  of  the  hill  (of  Corinth) 
— exactly  the  "  Madonna  del  monte"  of  the  modems — because 
she  has  her  temple  on  that  hiU,  Eurip.  Med.  1376  : 

tl>epov<r'  es  Hpas  re/j.evos  ctKpaLas  9fov. 
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HORRENDAEQUE    PROCUL    SECRETA    SIBYLLAE    (vS.  10). The 

immediate  juxtaposition  of  procul  and  secreta  sibyli.ae  has 
given  rise  to  the  strange  notion  that  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl  was 
at  some  distance  (greater  or  less,  according  to  the  precise  idea 
which  each  expositor  had  of  the  force  of  the  word  procul)  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  Hence  inextricable  confusion  in  the  views 
which  have  been  taken,  and  the  accoimts  which  have  been  given, 
of  Aeneas's  visit  to  the  Sibyl.  The  simple  solution  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  that  procul  belongs,  not  to  secreta,  but  to  petit, 
the  construction  being :  aeneas  petit  procul  (far  from,  or  more 
properly,  apart  from  those  of  his  companions  whose  occupations 
have  been  just  described)  arces,  quibus  apollo  praesiuet, 
secretaque  SIBYLLAE.  A  false  understanding  of  this  word  no 
longer  leading  iis  astray,  we  perceive  at  once  (see  above)  that 
the  ANTRUM  of  the  Sibyl  was  not  at  any  distance,  greater  or 
less,  from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  was  a  part  of  it ;  actually 
constituted  (as  might  a  priori  have  been  expected)  the  "ady- 
tum" out  of  which  the  Sibyl  delivered  the  responses  of  the 
god  whose  priestess  she  was,  and  who  presided  over  the  tem- 
ple. 

Exactly  similar  to  the  words  procul,  petit,  in  our  text, 
only  twice  as  vsddely  separated  from  each  other,  are  the  words 
"  deinde,"  "  dividit,"  1.  199,  201.     Compare  Sil.  7.  416 : 

"  tiim  magno  perculsa  metu  Nereia  turba 
attonitae  propere  refluimt  ad  limina  nota 
Teleboiim  medio  surgunt  qua  rcgna  profundo 
pumiceaeque  procul  sedes," 

where  the  structure  is  "  surgunt  procul."  Our  author  has  a 
fancy,  if  I  may  so  say,  for  separating  Aeneas  now  and  then 
from  his  companions,  and  loves  to  set  him  in  solo  before  the 
reader.     Compare  5.  774:  "ipse  .  .  .  sia,-n& procul m  prora." 

Altus  APOLLO  (vs.  9). — "  Coutendit  ad  Apollinem,  cuius 
templum  situm  in  subUmi  parte  Cumarum ;  ideo  ipse  Apollo 
ALTUS,  ideo  templum  arces,"  La  Oerda.  "  Arces  :  erat  tem- 
plum in  montium  iugis  :  hinc  Apollo  altus,  et  praesidet  arcl, 
quatenus  templum  tuetur,  et  cum  eo  uxbem,"  Heyne.  No ; 
ALTUS  has  reference,  not  to  the  high  situation  of  the  temple,  but 
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to  the  dignity  of  the  god.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  3.  ^SU  : 


.     .     .     "  quantusque  et  qualis  ab  alta 
lunone  excipitur." 


Ibid.  12.  505 : 

.     .    .     "  qui  tantus  erat,  lunonis  ut  altae 
spem  caperet." 

Id.  Art.  Amat.  S.  38 : 

"  da  veniam  coepto,  lupiter  alte,  meo." 

Id.  Fasti,  3.  333 : 

"  ut  rediit  animus,  '  da  certa  piamina,'  dixit, 

'fulminis,  altorwm  rexque  paterque  deum.' 

And  especially  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  10.  875  : 

"  sic  pater  ille  deum  faciat,  sic  alius  Apollo." 

HoRRENDAE  (vs.  10). — A  term  of  respect,  and  exactly  cor- 
responding to  our  English  awful.  Compare  11.  507,  where  the 
same  term  is  applied  to  Camilla,  the  "  decus  Italiae"  : 

' '  Tumus  ad  haec,  oculos  horrenda  iu  virgine  fixua : ' 
'  0  decus  Italiae,  virgo,'  "  &c. 

Compare  also  Lucret.  3.  28  : 

' '  his  iti  me  rebus  quaedam  divina  voluptas 
percipit  atque  horror.^' 

I  know  of  no  German  synonym. 

Delius  inspirat  VAXES  (vs.  12). — Apollo,  the  vates  of  Jove, 
as  the  Sibyl  was  of  Apollo.     Compare  3.  251 : 

"  quae  Phoebo  pater  omnipotens,  mihi  Phoebus  Apollo, 
praedixit,  vobis  Furiarum  ego  maxima  paudo;" 

and  Lucan,  5.  93  (of  the  oracular  cavern  of  Apollo  at  Delphi)  : 

.     .     .     "  forsan  terris  inserta  regeudis, 
aere  libratum  vacuo  quae  sustinet  orbem, 
totius  pars  magna  lovis,  Cirrhaea  per  antra 
exit,  et  aetberio  trabitur  connexa  Tonanti. 
boo  ubi  virgineo  conoeptum  est  pectore  numen,"  &c. 
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CONTPA,  ELATA  MARI,  UESPONDEX  GNOSSIA  TELLUS  (v8.  23). 

"Respondet,  aspicitur,  nam  ooutra  Athenas  est  posita,"  Servius. 
"  In  nnis  forium  valvis  expressas  puta  Athenas,  ...  in  alteris 
valvis  Cretam,"  &c.,  Heyne.  These  explanations  express  the 
meaning  of  contra,  but  wholly  omit  that  of  eespondet,  which 
is,  tha,t  the  two  views  were  what  is  teohnically  called  companions, 
matches,  or  pendants,  i.  e.,  similar  or  related  in  subject,  and  of 
the  same  size  and  general  appearance ;  corresponded. 

NoN    HOC    ISTA    SIBI   TEMPUS    SPECTACULA    POSCIT    (vS.    37). 

Compare  "  non  tali  auxilio,"  &c.,  2.  521,  and  E.em. 

YOCAT  ALTA   IN   TEMPLA    SACERDOS  (vS.  41). — "  FaUuut  virOS 

doctos  ALTA  TEMPLA,  quae  nunc  non  sunt  Apollinis  aedes,  sed 
ANTRUM  Sibyllae,"  Heyne.  This  criticism  is  certainly  incorrect; 
first,  because  the  Sibyl  could  not  be  properly  said  to  call  the 
Teucri  into  (in)  a  temple,  at  which  neither  she  nor  they  had  yet 
arrived  (see  ventum  erat  ad  limen,  four  verses  later),  and 
whose  doors  were  not  only  shut,  but  would  not  open  until  after 
a  certain  process  had  been  gone  through  (vs.  52)  ;  secondly, 
because  the  Teucri  might  and  did  enter  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
but  no  one  except  the  Sibyl  herself  dared  enter  the  antrum, 
which  was  in  the  case  before  us  identical  with  the  "  adytum" — 
inquirers  stood  before  the  fores  (vs.  47)  ;  and  thirdly,  because 
it  cannot  be  believed  that  Virgil  would  have  applied  the  same 
term,  templa,  within  the  space  of  a  few  lines,  to  two  objects  so 
wholly  dissimilar  as  the  stone  or  marble  temple  of  Apollo,  built 
by  Daedalus  (posuitque  immania  templa,  vs.  19),  and  the 
cavern  of  the  Sibyl. 

ExcisuM  euboicae  latus  ingens  Rupis  in  antrum,  &c.  (vs. 
42). — Not  very  dissimilar  is  the  account  given  by  Justin  (24.  6) 
of  the  oracular  cave  at  Delphi :  "  In  hoc  rupis  anfractu,  media 
ferme  montis  altitudine,  planities  exigua  est  atque  in  ea  profun- 
dum  terrae  foramen,  xaajxa  77)?,  quod  in  oraeula  patet :  ex  quo 
frigidus  spiritus  vi  quadam  velut  vento  in  sublime  expulsus 
mentes  vatum  in  vecordiam  vertit,  impletasque  deo  responsa 
dare  cogit."  The  whole  cast  of  the  sentence — nay,  the  very 
rhythm  of  the  verses — shows  that  it  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Heyne 
and  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  a  mere  epexegesis  of  the  preceding 
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ALTA  TEMPLA,  but  the  Commencement  of  a  new  description,  viz., 
of  the  description  of  the  antrum  of  the  Sibyl,  to  which  the 
Teuori  accompanied  by  the  Sibyl,  having  entered  the  alta 
TEMPLA,  are  now  approaching. 

Eupis. — "Eupes"  is  here,  as  very  frequently  elsewhere,  not 
merely  a  rock,  but  a  mountain  (see  Rem.  on  3.  646),  precisely  as 
with  us  the  mountain  of  Gibraltar  (Gebel  Tarik,  or  Mountain  of 
Tank)  is  commonly  denominated  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Etjboi- 
CAE  EUPis  is,  therefore,  not  merely  the  Euhoean  rock,  but  the 
Euboean  mountain,  i.  e.,  the  Cuman  mountain,  or  the  mountain 
on  the  top  of  which  was  seated  the  ancient  city  of  Cumae  (see 
Agathias,  quoted  below) ;  the  expression  "  Euboica  rupes"  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  expression  "  Trinacria  rupes  "  used 
by  Catullus  {ad  Manl.  53)  to  designate  Aetna,  and  "  Parnassia 
rupes  "  by  our  author,  Eel.  6.  29,  to  designate  the  Parnassus. 

Latus. — The  side  of  this  mountain  facing  the  sea.  The 
mere  seacoast  is  often,  especially  when  high  or  in  the  form  of  a 
bluff,  denominated  latus  (=  costa,  whence  our  coast).  Com- 
pare 3.  417 : 

.     .     .     "  venit  medio  yi  pontus,  et  undis 
Hesperium  Siculo  latus  abscidit ; ' ' 


8.416: 


'  insula  Sicanium  iuxta  latus  Aeoliamqut 
erigitur  Liparen ;"  • 


and  Luoan,  5.  194  (Phemonoe  to  Appius)  : 

' '  effugis  ingentes,  tanti  disoriminis  expers, 
beUorum,  Eomane,  minas  ;  solusque  quietem 
Muboici  vasta  lateris  oonvalle  tenebis  " 

(where  "  Euboici  lateris"  is  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Euboea). 
Of  course  the  term  is  so  much  the  more  appropriate  when  the 
coast  rises  in  the  form  of  a  mountain,  as  the  latus  is  then  not 
merely  the  side  of  the  land  (or,  as  we  more  commonly  say,  the 
sea  side),  but  the  side  of  the  mountain  also.  Compare  Mela, 
1.  18  :  "  Ab  his  fit  arctius  mare,  nee  iam  alluit  terras,  sed  rur- 
fus  dividens,  angusto  Hellesponti  freto  litus  obviam  findit : 
scitaque  ut  iterum  terrae,  qua  fluit,  latera  sint." 
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From  Agathias,  Mist.  lib.  1,  it  appears  that  the  side  in 
which  was  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl  was  the  eastern  side,  or  that 
turned  towards  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli :  tv  rto  Trpoc  ijAiov  aiia- 
Xovra  Tou  Ao^ou  TiTpafifxtvwv  ayK<i)vi.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  Agathias  of  this  once  so  important,  and  still  so 
famous  locality  :  noXicrina  Ss  IraXiKOv  ri  Kv/xri  i)(ypwTaTOV,  Kai 
oinv  01)  paara  TroXtfiunt;  aXwvaC  iSpviai  /liv  yap  tiri  XoifKo  Tivi 
cvaTTpoaooti)  n  kui  avavTii'  lati  o£  £1"  TTtpidiTrj)  tou  TCiXayov^  tov 
TvpariviKOV  [iiri  yap  rrj  okti}  o  Xo<j)0(;  avixit).  .  .  .  tv  rio  TTpog  jjXiov 
avi(T)(ovTa  TOV  Xo<pov  TtTpa/itfiivi^  V  ajKWvi,  avrpov  ri  viriariv 
afi^ifOiipei;  rt  Kai  yXa^vpwTarov,  <vq  aSura  n  fX""  "VTOfiara  Kai 
KVToc  ivpv  Kai  (iaOpioSig.  tvravda  Sij  traXai  <j>aa:i  Tr)v  Si/3uAAai» 
ri)v  TTavv  Trjv  IraAijv  ivSiair(x)/xtvriv  0otj3oA»)7rTOv  ts  nvai  Kai 
ivdovv,  Kai  TTpoayopsviiv  ra  laopiva  Totg  Trvvdavofxsvoig.  XsyeTai 
o£  KOI  Aivtiav  TTOTi  TOV  Ay\iaov  avTov  a(piKOfX(vov,  airavra  oi  Tr}v 
2ij3uAAav  (pavai,  ra  vanpov  ^vvive)(9iVTa.  Agathias  goes  on  to 
relate  that  tbe  Romans  under  Narses  introduced  a  great  many 
men  into  this  cave,  and  hollowed  it  out  so  that  tbe  upper  surface 
would  have  immediately  fallen  in  if  they  had  not  supported  it 
with  beams  of  wood,  and  then,  when  all  was  ready,  introduced 
fire,  burnt  the  props,  and  caused  the  hill  to  fall  in  so  as  to  cause 
the  fall  of  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Cumae  above,  and  so  open  a 
passage  for  themselves  into  the  town,  where  the  Groths  under 
Aligernus,  and  with  much  treasure,  were  fortified.  Justin  Martyr 
(Oratio  Paraenetica)  supplies  other  interesting  particulars  relat- 
ing both  to  the  temple,  the  cave,  and  the  Sibyl  herself,  said  by 
him  to  be  the  daughter  of  Berosus.  Taurrjv  Sa  [nempe  SilSuAAtiv] 
£K  jU£v  BajSuA&jvof  ivpfxriadai  (paai,  Brjpiocrtroi)  Tov  Tt]v  XaASaiic>)i/ 
itTTopiav  ypaxpavToc  Ovyaripa  ovaav,  cig  Si  ra  /UEot)  tjjc  KafiiravtaQ 
ovK  010  OTTwg  SiajSaaav,  ckh  tovq  \priafiovg  i^ayoptvuv  tv  rtvi 
Kovfia  ovTU)  KoAouyuavT)  TToAtt,  E^  (J*)/i£ioie  SiiCTTuxjuj  Bacbiv'  tdiaoa- 
fxida  Ss  ev  Tti  ttoXh  yivofxivoi  Kai  riva  roirov,  sv  w  ^aaiXiKriv 
jXiyiaTfiv  t£,  ivog  f^iafiivriv  Xidov  syviofitv,  irpayp.a  ptyiarov,  k«i 
TravTog  dav/xarog  atiov,  ivOa  rovg  i^prjcr^oue  avrriv  aTrayytXXiiv 
01  wg  ra  irarpia  TrapitXritjiOTeg  napa  twv  eavrtov  TTpoyovwv  i^aa- 
KOv.  tv  fxiaii)  ce  Tr\g  ^auiXiKtig  nncitKVVov  r\p.iv  rpitg  St^afiivag 
[solia]  £K  TOV    avTov   t^iofxevag  XiOov,  wv   nXripov fit vu)v  vSaTog 

15  " 
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Xoveadai  avTr]v  £v  hvtoic  tAtyov,  koi  ctto^tiv  avaXafifiavovrrav,  etc 
rov  EvSorarov  rijc  j3a(TtXiK7jc  fiaSiZsiv  oikov  £k  tov  uvtov  e^ea-fiE- 
vov  XlQov,  Kttl  £V  fiiorw  TOV  OLKOV  ko0eSo/j£I'1)V  ETTi  vipriXov  /3»}juaroc 
KOI  Opovov,  ovrw  roue  XPI^M""?  fSayopfUEtv. 

Aditus  centum,  ostia  centum  (ys.  43). — Yirgil's  usual 
vaTepov  Trporepov,  the  OSTIA  being-  in  point  of  fact  the  first  in 
order  {i.e.,  next  the  temple),  and  the  aditus  heing  beyond  the 
OSTIA.  Aditus  are  passages  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  leading 
out  of  the  ispoQ  7r£ptj3oAoc  into  the  cavern  excavated  in  the  rock 
farther  inwards  ;  ostia  the  actual  doors,  door- valves  (fokes, 
vs.  47)  of  these  passages.  Servius,  quoting  from  Yitruvius, 
says :  "  Ostium  dicit  per  quod  ab  aliquo  aroemur  ingressu,  ab 
ostando  dictum."  Compare  Stat.  Theb.  6.  617 :  "primus  ferit 
ostia  portae"  (where  "ostia  portae"  are  the  "fores"  of  verse 
641,  following),  and  Phaedr.  Fahul.  Gudian.  1.  32 :  "  ne  ostium 
aperiret "  (where  "  ostium  "  is  the  "  fores  "  of  the  next  line  but 
one).  The  meaning  follows  the  word  into  the  Italian,  in  which 
language  Puscio  signifies,  not  the  opening  which  is  closed  or  filled 
up  by  the  door,  but  the  door  itself  which  closes  or  fills  up  the 
opening. 

Centum. — Not  the  precise  number  one  hundred,  but  a  great 
number,  very  many.  See  Eem.  on  "  tercentum."  The  expres- 
sion remains  in  Italian,  and  is  common  in  many  languages — 
using  our  author's  own  manner,  I  might  say  in  a  hundred  lan- 
guages. Compare  La  Nazione  (giornale  polit.  quotid.),  Firenze, 
Grennaio  16, 1862  :  "Ha  fatto  cento  sforzi  il  governo,  per,"  &c.; 
ibid.  Feb.  12,  1862  :  "  La  Kberta,  che  col  senno  e  col  valore 
avete  riconquistata,  apre  cento  aditi  al  vostro  pensiero,"  in  the 
last  of  which  sentences  we  have  not  the  centum  only,  but  the 
aditus  also. 

In  the  subjoined  plan,  A  is  the  Sibyl's  cave  (antrum, 
"adytum");  BBBBBBB,  the  aditus;  CCCCCCO,  the 
OSTIA  {antri),  fores  [antri),  limen  [antri).  The  part  marked 
thus  X  X  X  is  the  solid  rock ;  D,  the  temple,  npoQ  ircpifioXoe ; 
E,  the  FORES  [templi). 

Quo   LATI  DUCUNT   ADITUS    CENTUM,    OSTIA    CENTUM   (vS.  43). 

[iMiter]. — "  Aditus  :  puta,  subterranei  meatus ;  avpiyysg,  ut 
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in  Aegypto  appellabantur :  hos  meatus  statuendum  est  duxisse 
ad  unum  aliquod  penetrale,  cuius  est  limen,  v.  45  ;  et  fores, 
V.  47 ;  et  ora,  v.  53  ;  ostia,  y.  81.  (iuod  si  itaque  in  interiore 
antro,  adyto,  Sibylla  vaticinia  efEaretur,  remeabat  vox  per  infi- 
nitos  bos  canalioulos,  sen  spiramina  et  exitus,  quae  res  ad  reli- 
giosum  horrorem  valde  aooommodata  esse  debuit,"  Ileyne.  To 
tbis  view  of  Hej^ne,  viz.,  that  the  centum  aditus  are  numerous 
subterranean  passages  leading  to  numerous  doors  (ostia  cen- 
tum) which  opened  directly  into  the  "adytum"  or  interior  part 
of  the  cavern,  at  the  limen  of  one  of  which  doors  Aeneas  and 
the  Sibyl  are  described  as  arriving,  in  the  words  ventum  erat 


AD  limen  (vs.  45),  there  seem  to  me  to  be  these  strong  objec- 
tions :  first,  that  the  poet  was  bound  in  common  propriety  to 
have  furnished  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  with  light,  when  he  placed 
them  thus  together  at  the  further  and  closed  end  of  a  subter- 
raneous passage ;  secondly,  that  we  are  informed  at  vs.  40,  that 
the  inquirers  heard  the  responses  issuing  through  centum 
ADITUS,  OSTIA  CENTUM ;  whereas,  if  Heyne's  interpretation  be 
correct,  they  reached  Aeneas  through  only  one  "  ostium,"  and 
no  "aditus;"  thirdly,  that  aditus  is  not  "meatus"  (whether 
subterranean  or  above  ground),  but  the  approach  to  a  place, 
through  a  meatus,  door,  gate,  or  other  openiug;  the  access 
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afforded  by  a  road,  passage  or  opening,  not  the  road,  passage, 
or  opening  itself.  Compare  Georg.  If.  9 :  "  quo  neqne  sit  ventis 
aditus ; "  Aen.  2.  1^.91^. :  •'  rumpunt  aditiis  "  [not  break  the  door, 
or  road,  or  opening,  but  a  passage  through  it ;  force  an  entrance, 
hurst  in']  ;  also  Cic.  de  Oratore,  1.  SOU  ■'  "  sic  ego  intelligo,  si 
in  haec,  quae  patefecit  oratione  sua  Crassus,  intrare  volueritis, 
facillime  vos  ad  ea,  quae  cupitis,  perventuros  ab  hoc  aditu  ianua- 
que  patefacta"  [J^  the  access  through  this  opened  door].  And  so 
in  our  text,  into  which  there  is  access  through  a  hundred  wide  doors; 
as  if  Virgil  had  written  in  quod  itur  per  centum  ostia  lata. 
Compare,  exactly  parallel,  Ammian.  17.  4:  "Urbem  [Thebas] 
.  .  .  portarum  centum  quondam  aditibm  celebrem  "  [celebrated  for 
its  hundred  entrances  through  a  hundred  gates].  Even  Serviua 
and  La  Cerda  seem  to  have  been  of  this  opinion — "  Non  sine 
causa  et  aditus  dixit  et  ostia,  nam  Vitruvius,  qui  de  arohitec- 
tonica  scripsit,  ostium  dicit  per  quod  ab  aliquo  arcemur  ingressu, 
ab  ostando  dictum  ;  aditum  ab  adeundo,  per  quem  ingredimur," 
Servius.  "  Aditus,  ostia  :  non  est  tautologia,  ut  multi  volunt, 
sed  elegans  oppositio  vocum.  Nulla  in  Virgilio  tautologia,"  La 
Gerda,  who  then  goes  on  to  quote  Servius  as  above.  In  the  fol- 
lowing line  we  have  the  exactly  similar  structure  totidem  voces, 
REspoNSA  siBYLLAE  ;  RESPONSA  being  the  explanation  of  voces, 
as  in  our  text  ostia  is  of  aditus.     Compare  11.  525  : 

"  angustaec[ue  ieraui  fauces  aditus(\ne  nialigni  ; " 

where  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  place  was  approached  through 
narrow  gorges  and  other  difficult  passages,  but  that  the  approach 
to  the  place,  being  through  a  narrow  gorge,  was  on  that  account 
difficult. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  view 
which  some  commentators  (amongst  others  Siipfle  and  Ladewig) 
have  taken  of  the  centum  ostia,  viz.,  that  by  one  of  these  ostia 
only  the  cave  communicated  with  the  temple,  while  by  the  others 
it  communicated  with  the  exterior,  i.e.,  with  the  open  country. 
Not  only  had  such  a  structure  of  the  Sibyl's  cell  been  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  mystery  and  sanctity  so  indispensable  to. 
an  oracle,  but  we  are  told  expressly,  vv.  81,  82,  that  the  answer 
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to  Aeneas's  question  was  returned  through  all  the  doors.  Who 
can  believe  that  this  answer,  returned  through  all  the  doors,  was 
conveyed  to  Aeneas  through  only  one,  and  through  the  remainder 
carried  out  quite  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  holy  place,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  whole  world  ? 

Ventum  erat  ad  limen  (vs.  45). — "  Quod  sane  non  potuit 
esse  CENTUM  ostiorum,  sed  tantum  unius,"  Heyne.  No  ;  limeN 
is  the  threshold  neither  of  centum  ostia  nor  of  "unum  ostium," 
but  of  ANTRUM,  to  which  it  refers  past  the  two  immediately  pre- 
ceding lines,  which,  being  merely  descriptive  of  antrum,  may  be 
regarded  as  parenthetic ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said  : 

EXCISUM  EUBOICAE  LATHS  INOENS  RUPIS  IN  ANTRUM. 
VENTUM  ERAT  AD  LIMEN. 

See  Eemm.  on  1.  4;  3.  571;  5.  522,  659;  6.  83,  431,  739. 
Accordingly,  while  Aeneas  stands  here  ad  limen  (or,  as  ex- 
pressed in  vs.  47,  ante  fores),  the  fores  (centum  ostia,  vv. 
43  and  81)  fly  open,  and  he  hears  the  responses  issuing  out 
through  them  and  then  borne  through  the  open  air  (per  auras) 
to  where  he  is  standing  suh  dio,  within  the  temple,  upov,  or 
sacred  enclosure  of  Apollo. 

In  justice  to  Wagner,  I  must  take  on  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  point-blank  contradiction  which  the  views  of  the 
topography  of  these  places  put  forward  in  his  PraestaUlior  pre- 
sent to  those  taken  of  them  in  his  Heynian  edition,  and  Virg. 
Br.  En.  The  latter  alone  are  his,  the  former  are  mine.  Latin- 
ized, and  transferred  by  him  out  of  my  almost  unknown 
"  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  "into  his  widely  circulated  and  use- 
ful work. 
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18-36. 

TIBI — GLAUCI 


TiBI,  PHOEBE,  SACEAVIT  REMIGIXJM  ALARUM,  POSUITQUE  IMMANIA 

TEMPLA  (vv.  18, 19). — Yarepov  rrpoTepov:  built  a  temple,  and  hung 
his  wings  up  in  it. 

Corpora  (vs.  22). — "Mirum  VirgiUum  non  seripsisse^wero," 
Peerlkamp.  The  mistake  which  I  have  already  pointed  out  at 
1.  74,  viz.,  that  of  taking  corpora  for  corpses.  Corpora  here 
means  not  corpses,  but  living  bodies,  the  Athenian  victims  being 
always  delivered  up  alive,  to  be  devoured  alive  by  the  Mino- 
taur. The  precise  force  of  septena  corpora  natorum  is  seven 
sons  bodily ;  seven  sons,  flesh  and  blood.  See  Rem.  on  "  disiice 
corpora  ponto,"  1.  74. 

Deiphobe  GLAUCI  (vs.  36). — Holdsworth  thinks  that  the 
person  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  Sibyl  (who,  he  informs  us, 
does  not  make  her  appearance  until  verse  82),  but  only  the 
priestess  (sacerdos),  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  both  on  the 
temple  and  the  Sibyl.  He  observes  :  "  Deiphobe  .  .  .  was  not 
the  name  of  any  of  the  Sibyls.  The  Sibyl  was  a  goddess,  and 
as  such  required  an  introductress  to  her;  and  Soipio,  in  Silius  . . . 
has  the  priestess  Autonoe  to  conduct  him  to  this  very  Sibyl."  It 
will,  I  think,  be  owned  by  every  unprejudiced  reader  that  there 
are  some  grounds  for  this  opinion,  as  well  as  for  the  further 
opinion  of  Holdsworth,  that  "  without  this  distinction  between 
the  '  vates '  and  sacerdos,  this  whole  passage  would  be  very 
uniatelligible,"  and  I  shall  just  mention  what  these  grounds 
are.  First,  it  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Sibyl,  that  the  interpretress  of  the  divine  will  should  appear  on 
Aeneas's  summons,  and  attend  him  in  the  chara.cter  of  cicerone. 
Secondly,  it  does,  indeed,  appear  at  first  sight  very  unlikely  that 
the  VIRGO  who  conducts  Aeneas  to  the  limen  of  the  cave  from 
whence  the  responsa   sibyi,lae  are  to  issue,  and  who  stands 
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with  him  at  the  door  of  the  cave  instructing  him  how  he  is  to 
proceed  in  order  that  the  doors  of  the  cave  may  be  opened,  so  as 
to  give  passage  to  the  besponsa  of  the  Sibyl,  can  be  really  the 
Sibyl  herself.  Thirdly,  it  seems  at  first  sight  no  less  unlikely 
that  Deiphobe  being  the  Sibyl  herself,  there  should  be  no  account 
whatever  either  of  her  leaving  Aeneas  and  entering  the  cave  in 
order  to  deliver  her  responses,  or  of  her  rejoining  Aeneas  after- 
wards. These  grounds,  however,  are  all  very  much  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  The  attendance  of  the  Sibyl,  on  Aeneas's 
summons,  and  her  acting  the  part  of  cicerone  within  her  own 
precincts,  the  temple,  was  surely  not  more  inconsistent  with  her 
dignity  than  her  leaving  those  precincts  and  accompanying  him 
expressly  as  his  cicerone  on  his  tour  through  the  underworld; 
and  even  if  it  were,  the  dignity  of  the  ministers  of  religion  has 
been  in  all  countries  and  ages,  and  under  all  dispensations,  as 
they  are  called,  rather  of  an  equivocal  kind,  as  will  have 
occurred  to  anyone  who  has  observed  how  little  above  that 
of  menial  servants  is  the  status  in  society  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy  in  Catholic  countries  at  the  present  day,  and  how 
entirely,  even  in  our  own  country,  respect  for  the  cloth  varies  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  secular  rank  and  fortune  of  the  wearer. 
But  no  matter  what  the  ministerial  dignity  of  the  Sibyl,  a 
greater  than  the  Sybil  was  there — one  of  those  for  whose  use 
and  behoof  the  Sibyl  and  her  whole  confraternity  existed ;  and 
if  the  office  she  was  called  on  to  perform  had  been  still  more 
servile,  perform  it  she  must.  As  well  might  an  archbishop  of 
Paris  have  denied  himself  when  a  little  Napoleonide  was  to  have 
the  innate  devil  cast  out  of  it  by  means  of  a  sprinkling  of  lustral 
water,  as  the  Sibyl  have  kept  aloof  when  Achates  was  sent  to 
fetch  her.  Still  further,  did  not  Helenus — not  a  seer  and  priest 
albne,  but  a  king — come  out  of  his  city  to  meet  Aeneas,  escort 
him  into  it,  and  even  lead  him  by  the  hand  into  his  temple  of 
Apollo  — 

"  meque  ad  tua  limiua,  Phoebe, 
ipse  manu  multo  suspensum  numine  ducit  p" 

And  what  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  knew  better  than  Virgil 
that  laurel  crowns  are  less  likely  to  drop  down  upon  the  head, 
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and  pensions  into  the  pocket,  out  of  the  clouds  of  heaven,  no 
matter  how  honoured  and  cultivated,  than  out  of  the  grateful 
hands  of  a  discriminating  and  politic  Caesar  ? 

Nor  is  the  next  ground  much  more  substantial,  viz.,  that  no 
sufficient  hint  has  been'  given  the  reader  that  this  obsequious 
attendant  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Sibyl  herself.  For 
(ffl)  neither  is  Virgil's  narration  history,  and  therefore  requiring 
the  formal  introduction  and  announcement  of  each  successive 
personage ;  nor  (6),  even  regarding  the  narration  as  mere  his- 
tory, has  a  formal  introduction  and  announcement  been  omitted. 
We  have  been  told  that  her  name  is  Deiphobe ;  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Glaucus,  and  that  she  is  the  priestess  of  Phoebus 
and  Trivia.  Here,  then,  is  not  only  name,  but  pedigree  and 
office ;  and  if  the  cognomen  is  absent,  reserved  until  some 
seventy  lines  later,  it  is  only  not  to  crowd  too  much  on  the 
audience  at  once ;  not  to  spend,  as  it  is  said,  all  the  powder  on 
the  first  shot.  But  how  know  that  this  Deiphobe,  the  daughter 
of  Glaucus,  this  priestess  of  Phoebus  and  Trivia,  is  the  Sibyl,  the 
very  Sibylla  of  verse  98  ?  Ah  !  reader,  I  see  plainly  that,  Hke 
Mr.  Holdsworth  and  Mr.  Spence,  you  belong  to  a  new  sect,  that 
your  heart  is  cold,  responds  but  slowly,  rather  responds  not  at 
all,  to  the  spirit-stirring  call.  Had  your  chance  been  to  have 
lived  in  the  times  when,  and  for  which  especially,  Yirgil  wrote, 
you  would  not  have  required  to  be  told,  either  by  Virgil  or  by 
me,  that  Deiphobe,  the  daughter  of  Grlaucus,  the  priestess  of  the 
Cuman  Phoebus  and  Trivia,  was,  could  be,  none  other  than  the 
Cuman  Sibyl ;  that  the  priestess  of  Cuman  Apollo  and  Trivia  was 
only  another  way  of  saying  Sibyl;  you  would  have  known  before- 
hand, and  as  soon  as  you  had  read 

' '  at  plus  Aeneas  arces  quibus  altus  Apollo 
praesidet,  horrendaeque  procul  secreta  SibyUae, 
antrum  immane  petit,  magnam  cui  mentem  animamque 
DeHus  inspirat  vates  aperitque  futura  " — 

nay,  as  soon  as  you  had  read  the  two  words  "  Euboicis  Ouma- 
rum"  in  the  second  verse  of  the  book — that  the  very  first  person 
not  to  say  the  very  first  woman,  you  should  meet  afterwards 
would  be  the  Sibyl,  the  "  insana  vates  "  to' whom  you  had  been 
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referred  by  "  vates  Helenus  "  from  the  far  side  of  the  Adriatic 
and  before  you  had  ever  set  your  foot  in  Italy,  and  to  visit  whom 
was  your  sole  business  in  Cumae.  And  if  you  had  been  so  dull 
as  not  to  understand  these  broad  and  repeated  hints,  how  could 
you  have  shut  your  eyes  against  the  clear  and  explicit  evidence 
afforded  by  that  tvOovariaZnv,  that  miraculous  transfiguration, 
while  you  still  stood  outside  the  cave,  and  the  doors  had  not  yet 
opened  ?  When  you  saw  her  countenance  change  and  her  colour 
come  and  go — when  you  saw  her  hair  dishevel  of  itself,  her  chest 
heave  and  her  heart  swell  with  transport  of  passion — when  her 
stature  enlarged,  and  her  voice  was  no  longer  that  of  a  human 
being,  but  of  the  god  who  spoke  by  her  lips — who  did  you  think 
she  was,  if  not  the  Sibyl  ?  Ah !  hard,  indeed,  and  stony  of 
heart,  what  miracle  will  convince  you,  this  having  failed?  How 
am  I  to  convince  you — I  who  speak  to  the  reason  only — I  whose 
only  weapon  is  mere  dry  argument,  cold  common  sense,  that  in 
matters  of  religion  goes,  by  universal  consent,  for  nothing ;  ay, 
for  less  than  nothing,  for  mere  impiety  and  blasphemy  ?  But 
the  poet  might  at  least  have  told  us  that  having  conducted 
Aeneas  to  the  door,  she  then  went  in  herself  leaving  him  stand- 
ing outside.  To  be  sure,  he  might  if  he  had  thought  proper, 
but  he  did  not  think  proper,  and  that  is  all  about  it.  He  was, 
as  the  saying  is,  master  of  the  situation,  and  might  do  what  he 
liked ;  and  he  did  exactly  what  he  liked,  what  he  is  so  excessively 
fond  of  doing  (see  Eem.  on  6.  529) — instead  of  telling  you  what 
actually  happened,  he  told  you  circumstances  which  made  it 
necessary  that  it  should  so  happen,  and  left  you  free  to  conclude 
for  yourself  that  it  did  actually  so  happen.  Which  conclusion, 
if  you  are  not  able  to  draw  or  do  not  care  to  draw  for  yourself, 
then  here  am  I  and  yonder  is  Servius  as  ready  to  help  you  and 
explain  everything  to  you  as  ever  the  Sibyl  herself  was  to  ex- 
plain everything  to  Aeneas — to  take  you  by  the  hand  as  she  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  lead  you  through  these  "  loca  senta  situ," 
this  almost  "  profunda  nox,"  these  at  best  dimly  moonlit  vistas 
of  a  language  dead  and  gone  now  nearly  these  thousand  years. 
Content,  you  say,  and  let  us  go ;  and  there  is  Scipio,  as  Mr. 
Holdsworth  told  us,  led  by  Autonoe  to  this  selfsame  Cuman 
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Sibyl ;  Deiphobe  was  her  Autonoe,  her  mistress  of  the  cere- 
monies, in  the  time  of  Aeneas.  Stay,  good  Mr.  reader,  it's  not 
you  who  are  to  teach  me,  but  I  you.  That  Autonoe  of  Silius 
Italicus  is  not  the  Sibyl's  mistress  of  the  ceremonies — how  could 
she,  the  Sibyl  being  at  the  time  long  dead,  and  reposta  in  Hades? 
— but  she  is  the  successor  and  living  representative  of  the  dead 
Sibyl,  discharging  the  same  duties  towards  Phoebus  and  Trivia 
as  had  been  discharged  by  her  predecessor,  and  showing  to  Scipio 
the  same  civilities  her  predecessor  had  shown  to  Aeneas.  Thus 
the  argument  deducible  from  Silius  turns  out  to  be  aU  in  my 
favour,  and  point-blank  against  Messrs.  Holdsworth  and  Spence, 
and  there  remains  only  the  argument  from  the  name,  as  if  Virgil 
were  not  as  good  authority  as  Pausanias  what  was  the  name  of 
the  Sibyl,  or  as  if  the  Sibyl  might  not  have  had  more  names 
than  one,  just  as  Dido,  another  of  our  author's  heroines,  had  two 
names  and  lulus  no  less  than  three. 

If  I  do  not  discuss  the  right  of  the  Sibyl,  as  a  goddess,  to 
have  an  attendant,  it  is  no  less  because  the  claims  of  the  Sibyl  to 
goddess-ship  itself  rest  wholly  on  the  misappropriation  to  her 
of  the  term  "  dea,"  applied  by  our  author  to  Hecate  at  verse 
258,  than  because  the  point  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  Sibyl 
has  a  right  to  have  an  attendant,  but  whether  Yirgil  has  acknow- 
ledged her  possession  of  such  a  right. 
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46-54. 

CUI  TALI  A  FANTI 
ANTE  FOKES  SUBITO  NDN  VULTUS  NON  COLOR  UNUS 
NON  COMTAE  MANSERE  COMAE  SED  PECTUS  ANHELUM 
ET  RABIE  FERA  CORDA  TUMENT  MAIORQUE  VIDERI 
NEC  MORTALE  SONANS  AFFLATA  EST  NUMINE  QUANDO 
lAM  PROPIORE  DEI  CESSAS  IN  VOTA  PRECESQUE 
TROS  AIT  AENEA  CESSAS  NEQUE  ENIM  ANTE  DEHISCENT 
ATTONITAE  MAGNA  ORA  DOMUS  ET  TALIA  FATA 
CONTICUIT 


This  account  of  the  ecstasy  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  is  by  no  means 
a  lusus  poeticus,  a  mere  exaggeration  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
a  pleasurable  emotion  of  wonder  in  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  a 
plain  truthful  description  of  the  excited  state  into  which  the 
human  being  is  capable  of  bringing  himself  or  of  being  brought 
by  the  operation  of  adequate  causes.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  a  Kirwin,  or  an  Irving,  or  a  Spurgeon 
preach,  or  has  seen  a  howling  dervish  dance,  or  an  Italian  m- 
provvimtore  improvise,  need  be  at  no  loss  to  realize  it.  Tiraboschi 
(3.  4.  9)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  improvising  of  Andrea 
Marone  at  the  court  of  Leo  X. :  "  Al  suono  della  viola  ch'  egli 
stesso  toccava,  cominciava  a  verseggiare,  e  quanto  piii  avanza- 
vasi,  tanto  pi^  parea  crescergli  la  facondia,  la  facilitel,  I'estro,  e 
I'eleganza.  Lo  scintillar  degli  occhi,  il  sudore  che  gli  piovea  dal 
volto,  il  gonfiarsegli  deUe  vene,  facea  fede  del  fuooo  che  intema- 
mente  lo  ardeva,  e  teneva  sospesi  e  attoniti  gli  uditori,  ai  quali 
sembrava  che  il  Marone  dicesse  cose  da  lungo  tempo  premedi- 
tate ; "  and  it  is  related  of  Metastasio  {Encycl.  Metrop.,  ai-t.  "  Im- 
provvisatore")  that  he  has  been  so  exhausted  at  the  conclusion'of 
one  of  his  improvisations  as  to  have  swooned  and  been  carried 
home  insensible,  and  only  to  have  recovered  consciousness  by  the 
aid  of  cordials,  and  after  the  lapse  of  four-and-twenty  hours.  See 
Eem.  on  vs.  101,  infra. 
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NoN  vuLTUs,  NON  COLOR  UNUs. — "  Unus,  4.  (?. ,  idem  atque 
antea,"  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Yoss,  Conington.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion be  correct,  the  picture  presented  by  the  poet  is  that  of  a 
transfiguration,  like  that  of  Giuseppe,  while  he  is  in  the  act  of 
explaining  to  his  Egyptian  wife  the  nature  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  Metast.  Giuseppe  Ricon. : 

AsEN.  "  ah  qual  raggio  divino 

ti  [Giuseppe]  talena  sul  volto  !     In  questi  accenti 

un  non  so  che  risuona 

piti  che  mortal.    Tremo  in  udirti ;  e  mentre 

tu  ti  soUevi  a  Dio, 

dove  resto  io  comprendo,  e  chi  son  io. ' ' 

But  the  interpretation  is,  I  think,  incorrect,  and  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  our  author  somewhat  different.  The  interpretation  is 
incorrect ;  because,  first,  if  a  single  change  of  vui,tus  and  color 
had  been  meant,  the  expression  would  surely  have  been,  not 

KON  UK  us,  but  alius,  as  Georg.  If.  25Jj.  : 

' '  oontinuo  est  aegris  alius  color  ;  horrida  vultum 
def  ormat  maoies, " 

where  we  have,  as  in  our  text,  both  "  color  "  and  "  vultus,"  and 
where  the  change,  being  single,  is  expressed  not  by  non  unus, 
but  by  "alius."  Secondly,  because  unus  elsewhere  is  usually 
opposed  to  numbers  or  variety,  not  to  a  single  change  (compare 
Uuintil.  12.  10 :  "  Non  unus  color  prooemii,  narrationis,  argu- 
mentorum,  perorationis  servabitur"  (where  the  meaning  is  a 
different  character  for  each  of  the  four  different  parts  of  the 
oration,  i.  e.,  four  different  characters,  or  a  character  changing 
four  times) ;  Plant.  Mil.  8.  1.  129 :  "  ne  uno  exemplo  omnes 
vitam  viverent "  [different  persons  should  live  in  different  man- 
ners]). Thirdly,  because  a  frequent  change  of  vultus  and 
COLOR  agrees,  better  than  a  single  change,  with  the  state  into 
which  the  Sibyl  is  brought  by  the  divine  "  afflatus,"  with  her 
"  rabies,"  with  her  feea  corda,  with  her  pectus  anhelum,  with 
her  NON  coMTAE  MANSERE  COMAE,  with  her  "  OS  rabidum,"  with 
the  efforts  of  the  untamed  colt  to  shake  off  and  unseat  the 
mounted  deity.     Fourthly,   because  this  frequent  change  of 
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colour  and  countenance  was  the  well-known  and  acknowledged 
characteristic  of  the  Phoebas,  as  Lucan,  5.  208 : 

.     .     ' '  tunc  peotore  vatis 
impactae  cessere  fores,  expulsaque  templis 
prosiluit :  perstat  rabies,  neo  cuncta  locutae, 
quem  non  emisit,  superest  deus.  ille  feroces 
torquet  adhuc  oculos,  totoque  vagantia  caelo 
lumina,  nunc  vultu  pavido,  nunc  torva  minaci ; 
stat  nimqumn  fades ;  rubor  igneus  inficit  ora, 
liventesque  genas ;  nee  qui  solet  esse  timenti, 
terribiiis  sed  pallor  inest." 

Afflata  est  numine  quando  iam  propiore  DEI. — Compare 
Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aul.  760 : 

.     oTav  9eov 
fiavTOffvvat  irvevtrux^  avajKai. 

Afflata  is  the  very  word  used  in  like  cases  by  the  pious  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  day.  See  "  Joseph  Alleine,  his  companions 
and  times :  a  memorial  of  Black  Bartholomew,  1662,"  by  Charles 
Stanford  (London,  1861),  page  111 :  "  They  [the  Puritans]  ob- 
served no  saints'  days,  because  the  Scriptures  appointed  none ; 
but  many  were  their  days  of  special  religious  solemnity,  because 
this  was  the  custom  of  inspired  men,  and  what  they  did  as  well 
as  what  they  said,  from  the  afflatus  of  inspiration,  was  viewed  as 
having  the  authority  of  law." 

CeSSAS    in   VOTA    PRECESQUE  ?    TROS,    AIT,    AENEA,    CESSAS  ? 

The  editors  read  cessas  in  vota  precbsqtje,  tros,  ait,  aenea  ? 
cEssAS  ?  They  should  have  observed  that  cessas  by  itself  is 
weak ;  that  the  cadence  of  the  second  line  is  spoiled  by  the  two 
complete  breaches  in  its  middle,  and  that  the  in  vota  precesqtje 
of  the  first  line  makes  tros  aenea  a  necessity  for  the  second ;  and 
finally  that  such  balancing  of  his  sentences  is  usual  with  Virgil, 
who  never  on  any  occasion  crowds  all  the  thought  into  one  clause, 
but  divides  fairly  between  his  clauses,  giving  a  portion  to  each. 
Attonitae  (vs.  53). — "  Stupendae,  non  stupentis.  Ergo,  fa- 
cientis  attonitds,"  Servius,  followed  by  H.  Stephens,  La  Cerda, 
and  all  the  older  commentators.  "  Der  von  des  gottes  gewalt 
erschiitterten  kluft,"  Yoss  (Bandglossen).     "  Ut  rei  inanimatae 
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tribuatur  sensus  idem,  qui  est  in  iis,  qui  repente  revelli  fores 
audiunt  ['  Hoc  probo,  ut  in  re  magna  et  horrenda,'  Wagner]. 
.  .  .  Scilicet  debebat  esse  attonito  tihi  propter  fores,  ubi  revellen- 
tur;  transfertur  doctius  epitheton  ad  fores,"  Heyne.  No,  just  the 
contrary ;  attonitae  is  applied  strictly  and  specially  to  the 
DOMUS,  which  being  "  attonita,"  will  not,  or  cannot,  open  its 
mouth ;  remains  with  closed  mouth,  like  a  man  who  is  so  as- 
toimded  that  he  cannot  speak.  That  this  is  the  true  interpreta- 
tion is  shown,  first,  by  the  more  appropriate  sense  thus  obtained. 
Secondly,  by  the  terms  dehiscent  (compare  3.  314)  and  oka, 
plainly  personifying  the  domus.  Thirdly,  by  the  peculiar 
and  proper  force  of  the  word  attonitus,  which  is  to  be  so 
astounded  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  and  motion 
(compare  7.  814  :  "  attonitis  inhians  animis ; "  5.  529  :  "  at- 
tonitis  haesere  animis  ; "  Apuleius,  Met.  I/..  22  :  "  huic  me  opeii 
attonitum  clara  lux  oppressit ; "  and  HUdebrand  ad  Apul.  Met, 
11.  II4. :  "  attonitus  enim,  quaqua  significatione  usurpatur,  sem- 
per primariam  habet  stupendi  notionem  de  eo,  qui  ita  quasi  de- 
fixus  in  re  vel  conspicienda  vel  perficienda  est,  ut  discedere  ab 
ea  nequeat ").  And  fourthly,  by  the  use  which  the  Italians  still 
make  of  the  word  in  this  precise  sense,  as  Manzoni,  H  cinque 

Maggio  : 

"  ei  f  u ;  siccome  immobile, 
dato  il  mortal  sospiro, 
stette  la  spoglia  immemore 
orba  di  tanto  spiro, 
cosi  percossa,  attonita 
la  terra  al  nunzio  sta." 

Compare  the  application  of  the  term  by  Valerius  Flaceus  (1. 43) 
to  a  table  at  which  a  murder  was  committed : 

"  tunc  ferus  Aeetes,  Scythiam  Phasinque  rigentem 
qui  coUt,  (heu  magni  Solia  pudor  !)  hospita  vina 
inter  et  attonitae  mactat  solemnia  mensae  ;" 

and  by  Claudian  {de  Nupt.  Sonor.  et  Mariae,  238)  to  the  house 
of  Maria,  the  bride  of  Honorius,  astonished,  struck  dumb  with 
amazement,  at  the  unexpected  entrance  of  Venus : 

"  qumn  procul  augeri  niter,  et  iuoundior  aer 
attonitam  lustrare  domum,  fundiqne  comarum 
gratus  odor." 
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Compare  also  the  Junction  of  "taouere"  (exactly  Virgil's  neque 
dehiscent)  to  "  attonitae  domus  "  by  Luoan,  2.  21  : 

.     .     .     "  sic  fuuere  primo 
attonitae  tacuere  domus,  cum  corpora  nondum 
conolamata  iacent." 

Happy  am  I  to  see  that  Wagner,  instructed  by  my  "  Twelve 
Tears'  Voyage,"  has  at  long  last,  viz.,  in  his  Praestabilior,  ar- 
rived at  the  true  sense :  "  Sentit  etiam  domus  praesentiam  dei, 
et  quasi  stupens  torpensque  fores  retinet  clausas." 

CoNTiouiT. — This  word  has  much  force,  on  account  first  of 
its  composition,  con  always  signifying  much,  entirely,  completely 
(compare  2.  1 :  "  conticuere  omnes"),  and  secondly,  on  account 
of  its  position  (see  Eem.  on  2.  247).  The  effect  produced  by  the 
single  word  conticuit  placed  thus  emphatically  is  greater  than 
could  have  been  produced  by  a  long  sentence  such  as :  she  said 
no  more,  and  a  deep  silence  followed,  placed  in  a  different  part  of 
the  Hne. 
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TUM SINET 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  69). 

TEMPLA  I  Pal.  II  f f.  ni  Princ. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475 ;  Mil. 
1475  ;  Mod.  ;  Brese. ;  Pierius ;  R.  Steph,  ;  P.  Maaut. ;  H.  Steph. ; 
Bersm. ;  Paris.  1600;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Heins. 

TEJCPlUM  I  Rom.,  Med.  II  A-  MI  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Phil. ; 
Heyn.;  Brunok ;  "Wakef.;  Pott.;  "Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ; 
Haupt ;  fiibb. ;  Con.  (who  objects  to  my  quotations  that  "  templa"  in 
them  is  used  for  the  metre's  sake). 
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rAB.  LEOT.   (vs.  84). 

TEEEA  I  i?o?«.  ,•  "in  codd.  quibusdani  admodum  vetustis  teeeae  genitive 
casu  legitur  .  .  .  magis  tamen  placet  teeea  adverbialiter,"  Pierius. 
II  *t.  IllPrinc;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475.; 
Breso. ;  P.  Manut. ;  LaCerda;  D.  Heins. ;  Philippe;  Heyne;  Wakef . ; 
Pott. 

TEEEAE  I  Pal.,  Med.  II  if;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  W.  Heins.  (1670, 
1671);  Brunck;  "Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Voss;  Peerlk.;  Lad.; 
Haupt ;  Ribb. ;  Con. 


TAB.  LEGT.  [punct.,  %c.']  (vs.  91). 

ABEEIT  .  CTJM  or  ABEEIT  :  CTTM  I  JfefZ.  (ABERIT  ■  CUM)  HIP.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  (:);  Heyne  ;  Brunck  (:);  Wakef.;  Voss  (:) ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Verg.) ;  Ribb.  (:). 

ABEEIT,  CUM  HIJahn;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (ed.  1861). 

ABEltlT  .  auEM  III  Phil. 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  96). 

hVA.  I  "In  plerisque  veteribus  codd.  auA  legere  est,"  Pierius.  II  A. 
Ill  Seneca  {Ep.  82);  Rom.  1473;  Yen.  1475  vJenson) ;  P.  Manut.; 
D,  Heinsr ;  Heyne  ;  Wakef.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

atTAM  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  H  f§.  Ill  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470, 1475  (Eubeus) ; 
LaCerda;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671);  Philippe;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (1832, 
1861);  Con. 

QtJO  II  A-. 

Templa  (vs.  69). — Wagner  prefers  templtjm,  the  reading  of  the 
Medicean,  and  considers  the  reading  templa  to  have  arisen  from 
the  form  (TEMPLIJ-)  in  which  templum  is  found  written 
m  that  MS.  I  prefer  templa,  in  the  sense  of  a  single  temple 
(compare  3.  84  : 

"  templa  del  aaxo  venerabar  structa  vetusto." 
.    .     .     "  Teuoros  vocat  alta  in  toM^?a  sacerdos." 


6.41: 
6.841 
9.  626 


'  ultus  avos  Troiae,  teinpla  ettemerata  Minervae." 
'  ipse  tibi  ad  tua  iemphc  fel-am  solemnia  dona." 
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And,  precisely  parallel,  Stat.  Theb.  2.  7S8  : 

"  aurea  tunc  mediis  urbis  tibi  templa  dioabo 
coUibus." 

Also  Sil.  Ital.  8.  229  : 

"  ast  ego  te  compos  piignae  Carthaginis  arce 
marmoreis  sistam  templis." 

Stat.  Sik.  1. 1.  105  (addressing  Domitian) : 

.    .    .     "  et  q^uae  tibi  templa  dicamus 
ipse  colas"), 

first,  because  the  plural  is  more  dignified  than  the  singular; 
secondly,  because  in  Ovid's  account  of  the  matter  {Met.  11^.128)  it 
is  "-templa,"  not  templum ;  thirdly,  because  templa  is  adopted 
by  Pierius,  although  at  the  same  time  informing  us  that  he  found 
TEMPLUM  both  in  the  Eom.  and  the  Longobard. ;  fourthly,  be- 
cause of  forty-seven*  MSS.  examined  by  myself  personally 
forty-two*  read  templa,  five*  only  templum,  which  latter  read- 
ing was  first,  so  far  as  my  search  has  gone,  introduced  into  the 
editions  by  Nicholas  Heinsius. 

In  antro  bacchatur  vates  (vv.  77,  78) . — The  actual  entry 
or  passage  of  the  Sibyl  into  the  cave  is  left  unmentioned,  as  being 
a  minor  circumstance  deducible  from  the  context.  See  Eemm. 
on  "impulit  ac  venti,"  1.  86;  and  on  6.  529. 

Fingitqub  premendo  (vs.  80). — "Dura  prius  argilla,  cera, 
digitis  premitur,  subigitur,  et  fingitur,  atque  ita  ad  formam 
componitur,"  Peerlkamp.  Altogether  erroneous  :  first,  because 
the  Sibyl  was  not  patient  and  plastic  like  potter's  clay  or  wax, 
but  resistant  and  rebellious;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  per- 
fectly plain,  from  vv.  100,  101,  and  102,  that  the  image  is  that 
of  a  wild  horse  undergoing  the  manege ;  and  so,  correctly,  the 
other  commentators.  See  Rem.  on.  verse  100.  The  tyranny  of 
the  god  of  love  is  figured  by  Dante  (Sonetti)  under  the  same 

metaphor : 

"  io  sono  stato  con  Amore  insieme 
dalla  circolazion  del  sol  mia  nona, 
e  so  com*  egli  affrena  e  come  sprona, 
e  come  sotto  lui  si  ride  e  gemc." 


Subsec|.uent  searches  made  the  numbers  66,  56,  10,  respectively. 

16* 
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For  the  expression  fingitque  peem;endo  compare  Georg.  2. 1^07: 
"  fingitque  putando." 

Sed  tekkae  gravioea  manent  (vs.  84). — These  words  (as 
■wholly  parenthetic  as  mittb  hanc  de  pectoee  cueam  in  the 
next  line,  and  "  non  indebita  posco  regna  meis  fatis,"  vs.  66) 
express  an  idea  suggested  hy  the  just  preceding  pelagi,  but  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  current  thought,  which  passes  from  peei- 

CLIS  to  IN  REGNA  LAVINI  DARDANIDAE  VENIENT.       The  period  at 

manent  should  therefore  be  removed,  as  splitting  the  body  into 
two  exactly  in  the  middle,  leaving  the  head  and  shoulders  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  tail  on  the  right;  i.  e.,  leaving  on  the  left  hand 
"  0  thou  who  hast  gone  through  the  sea's  great  perils,  but  land's 
greater  perils  yet  await  thee;"  and  leaving  on  the  right  hand 
"  the  Dardanidae  shall  come  into  the  Lavinian  realms."  No- 
thing has  contributed  more  to  the  complete  misunderstanding 
and  consequent  misrepresentation  of  our  author  than  the  igno- 
rance manifested  by  Virgil's  best  commentators  of  this,  the 
usual,  structure  of  his  sentences.  See  E.emm.  on  5.  705,  659  ; 
6.  743,  880,  45. 

Here  again,  and  for  the  hundredth  time,  profiting  by  my 
"  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  and  here,  again,  and  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  without  thanks  or  acknowledgment,  Wagner  has 
in  his  PraedahUior  removed  the  point  he  had  placed  at  manent 
both  in  his  edition  of  Heyne  and  in  his  own  Virg.  Br.  En., 
and  has  enclosed  the  words  sed  terra  gravioea  manent  in  a, 
parenthesis. 

Terrae,  not  teera,  is  the  true  reading.  Compare  Val.  Flacc. 
5.  575  : 

' '  audit  et  Alciden  inf ando  errore  relictum, 
defletosque  duces,  terraeque  marisgue  laiores  ;" 

Claud.  Laus  Serenae,  2& : 

' '  terrae  pclagique  lahores 
et  totidem  saevi  bellis,  quot  fluctibus,  amii 
coniugii  docuere  fidem  ; " 

and  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  10.  57  : 

"  totqiie  maris  vastaeque  exhausta _^f ncMfc*  terrae^' 
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' — almost  a  repetition  of  the  words  of  our  text.  It  is  besides, 
and.  independently  of  all  these  parallels,  probable  that  Virgil 
wrote  TERRAE  if  it  were  only  to  avoid  the  equivoque  graviora 
qiiain  terra,  which  had  been  necessarily  introduced  into  the  pas- 
sage by  the  ablative  terra.  Besides  all  which  it  is  not  the 
singular  terra  biit  the  plural  "  terris"  which  Yirgil  has  used 
in  the  similar  connexion,  1.7:  "  multum  ille  et  terris  iactatus 
et  alto ;"  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  the  genitive  "ter- 
rae  "  which  he  has  used  in  the  similar  connexion,  10.  57 : 

' '  totque  maris  vastaeque  exlaausta  pericula  terrae. ' ' 

Nec  tel'Cris  addita  iuno  usquam  aberit  (vv.  90,  91). — 
Compare  Schiller,  Maria  Stuart,  act  4,  where  Elizabeth,  speak- 
ing of  Mary,  says : 

"  sie  ist  die  Fuiie  meines  leliens ;  mir 
ein  plagegeist,  vom  soHcksal  angeheftet ." 

This  sense  is  however  solely  derivable  from  the  context,  not  at 
all  contained  in  addita,  a  word  employed,  like  its  Greek  equi- 
valent ■!^po(sKHfJ.^v^,  indifferently  whether  the  meaning  intended 
to  be  conveyed  is  good,  bad,  or  indifEerent,  as  Aeit.  8.  301 : 

■'■'  salve,  vera  lovis  proles,  deous  addite  divis," 

which  single  instance  is  to  me  sufficient  to  prove  the  incorrect- 
ness of  the  whole  of  Heyne's  disputations  on  the  passage,  and 
how  erroneously  the  addita  of  our  text  is  rendered  by  Macro- 
bius  "affixa,  et  per  hoc  infesta,"  and  by  Servius,  "inimica."  A 
similar  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  a  good  sense  is  afforded 
by  Statius,  Tlteb.  I.  32  :  "  tuque  o  Latiae  decus  aildite  famae  ;" 
and  another  by  Ovid,  3fet.  13.  lIj-6  (Ajax  speaking)  : 

' '  est  qiioque  per  matrem  nyllenius  addita  nobis 
altera  nobilitas  ; ' ' 

while  again  it  is  used  in  an  indifferent  sense  by  Tacitus,  Hid. 
1.  U3:  "Centurio  is  praetoriae  cohortis  a  Galba  custodiae  Pisonis 
■additus ; "  and,  finally,  in  a  bad  sense  (the  sense  in  which  the 
context  shows  it  to  be  used  in  our  text),  both  by  Tacit.  Annal. 
Jf..  67:  "Manebat  quippe  suspioionum  et  credendi  temeritas, 
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quam  Seianus  augere  etiam  in  TJrbe  suetus  acriusfcurbabat,  non 
iam  occultis  adversum  Agrippinam  et  Neronem  insidiis,  quis  ad- 
ditus  miles  nuntios,  introitus,  aperta,  seereta,  yelut  in  annales 
referebat ; "  and  by  Statins,  Theh.  2.  S20  : 

"  et,  qua  non  gravior  mortalibus  addita  cura, 
spes,  ubi  longa  venit ; " 

and  ibid.  2.  579 :  "  intorquet  iacula  et  fugientibus  addit,"  in 
which  last  two  adduced  instances,  as  well  as  in  onr  text,  the 
word  corresponds,  as  nearly  as  a  different  part  of  speech  can 
correspond,  to  the  addosso  of  the  Italians. 

Causa  mali  tanti  coniux  itbeum  hospita  teuceis  (vs.  93), 
theme  ;  externiqxje  iterum  thalami,  variation. 

Tu  NE   CEDE  MAMS,    SED    CONTRA  AXJDENTIOR   ITO  QUA  TUA  TE 

FORTUNA  SINET  (vv.  95,  96). — Notwithstanding  the  contrary 
weight  of  MS.  authority,  I  read  qua  not  quam,  (1)  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  the  sense,  the  sentiment  afforded  by  quam, 
viz.,  "  eo  AUDENTlOR  obsiste  malis,  quo  minus  res  tuae  te  sinere 
videbuntur"  (Wagner,  1861),  being  as  monstrous  as  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  mores  not  of  the  Aeneid  only  but  of  all 
antiquity,  with  which  Fortuna  was  of  co-ordinate  authority  with 
Fate  itself ;  all  events  whatsoever,  when  considered  in  relation  to 
a  supposed  irresistible  will,  being  said  to  be  the  work  of  Fate ; 
and  all  events  whatsoever,  when  considered  without  such  refe- 
rence, being  said  to  be  the  work  of  Fortune.  To  think  of  oppos- 
ing or  evading  Fortune,  therefore,  as  little  entered  into  the  miad 
of  a  Sibyl,  or  a  hero,  or  a  poet,  as  to  think  of  opposing  or  evad- 
ing Fate ;  and  the  command  conveyed  to  Aeneas  in  the  words  of 
our  text  is  not  to  resist,  thwart,  or  oppose  that  Fortuna  which 
was  inevitable,  but  to  go  boldly  hand-in-hand  with  Fortune  as 
far  as  inevitable,  omnipotent  Fortune  (8.  334 : 

"  Fortuna  omnipotens  et  ineluctabile  Fatum") 

allowed  him.     Compare  5.  22  : 

.     .     .     ' '  superat  quoniam  Fortima,  sequamur, 
quoque  vocat,  vertamus  iter." 

Eurip.  loii,  976:  to  ^wara  wv  roA/iiftrov.     And  (2),  I  read 
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QUA  and  not  quam  on  account  of  the  exact  parallelism,  no  less 
of  12.  147: 

"  qua  visa  est  Fortuna  pati,  Parcaeque  sinetant 
cedere  res  Latio,  Turnum  et  tua  moenia  texi " 

(where  the  reading  is  "  qua,"  and  cannot  by  possibility  be 
quani),  and  of  9.  291 :  "  audentior  ibo  in  casus  omnes"  (where 
not  only  is  the  general  meaning  the  same  as  that  of  our  text, 
but,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  (a)  the  very  same  comparative 
"  audentior "  is  again  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in 
our  text,  and  (b)  the  words  "  in  casus  omnes  "  may  be  regarded 
as  a  modified  form  of  the  qua  tua  tb  foktuna  sinet  of  our  text), 
ftliaii  of  11.  128  : 


"  et  te,  si  qua  viam  dederit  Fortuna,  Latino 


10.  49  : 


"  et  quamcunque  viam  dederit  Fortuna  sequatur  ;" 

and  Statins,  Silv.  S.  6.  55  : 

.     .     .     "  sed  laudum  terminus  esto 
quem  Fortuna  sinit," 

with  which  compare  Liv.  30.  15 :  "  quantum  res  sineret,"  and 
the  so  ordinary  forms  of  expression,  "qua  datur,"  11.  293 ;  "qua 
licet,"  Ov.  Met.  10.  16k;  "qua  potes,"  Id.  Trist.  3.  7.  51^;  and 
especially  Hor.  Sat.  1.2.  50 : 

"  qua  res,  qua  ratio  suaderet,  quaque  niodeste 
munifico  esse  licet." 

The  comparative  audentior  induced  the  ignorant  scribe  to  write 
QUAM  instead  of  qua,  and  the  ignorant  scribe  led,  as  usual,  in  his 
train  not  only  the  more  modern,  but  even  the  most  ancient,  com- 
mentators, Servius  included. 

This  passage  serves  in  no  small  degree  to  confirm  me  in  three 
opinions  to  which  I  had  already  arrived  in  the  ^course  of  this 
work ;  first,  that  in  many  instances  the  true  reading  of  a  Virgi 
lian  text  cannot  be  arrived  at  so  long  as  we  hold  ourselves  bound 
by  authority,  whether  that  authority  be  manuscript  or  editorial; 
secondly,  that  the  alterations  made  by  Nicholas  Heinsius  (who 
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here  reads  quam)  in  the  readings  of  Daniel  Heinsius  (who  here 
reads  qua)  are  often,  I  had  almost  said  generally,  for  the  worse; 
thirdly",  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  alterations  made  by  "Wagner 
(who  here  reads  qxjam)  in  the  Heynian  text  (which  here  reads 
qua).' 

AuDENTiOE,  (vs.  95). — Much  less  than  an  dens;  not  boldly, 
but  with  some  degree  of  boldness.  See  Eemm.  on  1.  232 ;  3.  377 ; 
and  compare  7.  46,  "  senior,"  beginning  to  be  old,  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  age;  and  12.  615,  "segnior,"  rather  dull,  somewhat  dull. 
Audens  itself  is,  besides,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
audax,  the  former  signifying  a  becoming  or  proper  kind  of 
boldness  (as  Ammian.  26.  9 :  "  ut  pro  imperiali  germine  .  .  . 
pugnarent  audentius,  iras  militum  aceendebat."  Tacit.  Hist. 
8.  ^.-"Igitur  Oram  Achaiae  et  Asiae  ac  laeva  maris  praeveetus, 
E-hodum  et  Oyprum  insulas  inde  Syriam  audentioribus  spatiis 
petebat"),  the  latter,  according  to  the  necessary  force  of  the  ter- 
mination ax,  an  excessive  or  improper  kind.  Contrast  "  audax 
iuventa,"  Oeorg.  U-  565,  with  "  audentes  Fortuna  iuvat,"  Aen; 
10.  28Ii. ;  and  see  Remm.  on  "  stemacis  equi,"  12.  364 ;  and 
"  sequacibus  undis,"  5.  193. 


100-123. 

EA ALCIDEN 


Ea  feena  fueenti  concutit,  et  stimttlos  sub  pectoee 
VEETiT  APOLLO  (vv.  100,  101). — Continuation  of  the  metaphor 
of  verses  77-80,  where  see  Eem.  Compare  Lucan,  5.  169  (of 
Themonoe) : 

.     .     .     ' '  bacchatur  demens  aliena  per  antrum 
coUa  ferens,  vittasque  dei,  Phoebeaque  serta. 


iratum  te,  Phoebe,  ferens,  nee  verbere  solo 
uteris  et  stiraulis ;  flammas  in  ^'iscera  mergis ; 
accdpit  etfrenos." 
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Ha  peena  furenti.— "  Ita  temperat  Apollo  concitatum 
Sibyllae  pectus,  ut  ei  non  liceat  simplioem  rerum  veritatem 
promere,  sed  ut  amtagum  obscuritate  involvat  verum,"  "Wagner 
(ed.Heyn.  and  PraesiJ.).  This  is  not  tlie  meaning.  Obscubis 
VERA  iNVOLVENS  IS  the  mere  supplement  of 

TALIBTJS  EX  ADYTO  DICTIS  CUMAEA  SIBYLLA 
HORUENDAS  CANIT  AMBAGES  ANTROaTJE  EEMUGIT, 

and  the  reference  made  by  ea  frena  furenti  is  not  to  this  mere 
supplement,  but  to  the  whole  preceding  account  of  the  Sibyl's 
demeanour,  from  "  at  Phoebi  nondum  patiens,"  vs.  77,  to  ukbe, 
vs.  97.  To  which  whole  preceding  account  talibus  ex  adyto 
DICTIS,  vs.  98,  also  refers;  talibus  ex  adyto  dictis  and  e"a 
FRENA  FURENTI  being  co-ordinato,  and  the  sense  being  the  same 
as  if  Virgil  had  written  talibus  ex  adyto  dictis  .  . .  talia  fbena 
FURENTI.  This  whole  demeanour  and  the  whole  preceding  speech 
of  the  Sibyl  are  accordingly  again  referred  to  together  in  the 
very  next  line, 

UT  PRIMUM  CESSIT  FtJROR,  ET  KABIDA  ORA  UUIERUNT, 

where  the  furor  spoken  of  (the  self-same  fury  expressed  by 
FURENTI,  vs.  100)  is  not  the  fury  invohendi  vera  obscueis,  but 
the  fury  manifested  by  the  Sibyl  in  her  whole  conduct,  words, 
and  demeanour.  This  passion  of  the  Sibyl  is  not  mere  poetical 
ornament,  the  ancient  doctrine  being  that  in  the  passion  futurity 
was  revealed,  even  though  not  understood  by  the  prophet  or 
prophetess  herself.  See  Ammian.  21.  1 :  "Aperiunt  tunc  quo- 
que  Ventura,  cum  aestuant  hominum  corda,  sed  loquuntur  divina. 
Sol  enim  (ut  aiunt  physici)  mens  mundi,  nostras  mentes  ex  sese 
velut  scintillas  diffunditans,  cum  eas  incenderit  vehementius, 
futuri  conscias  reddit.  Unde  Sibyllae  crebro  se  dicunt  ardere, 
torrente  vi  magna  flammarum  .  .  .  Sufficiet  dici,  quod  et  gram- 
maticus  locutus  interdum  est  barbare,  et  absurde  cecinit  musi- 
cus,  et  ignoravit  remedium  medicuSj  et  non  ideo  nee  grammatica, 
nee  musica,  nee  medicina  subsistit."  See  Rem.  on  vv.  46-54, 
svpra. 

Omnia  praecepi  (vs.  105),  theme ;  atque  animo  mecum 
ANTE   peregi,  Variation.      Compare  Aesch.  Prom.   Vinct.  101 
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(Prometheus  speaking) : 

aK^Bpws  ra  /ieWovr',  ouSe  /loi  iroToi«oy 
TTTlfi^  ovdii/  Tj^et. 

Tenebkosa  palus  achebonte  refuso  (vs.  107). — Oommeii- 
tators,  and  especially  Heyne,  discuss  at  some  length  what  lake 
precisely  is  here  designated  by  the  term  tenebeosa  palus — 
some  imagining  that  it  is '  a  certain  Lacus  Acherusius  situated 
between  Baiae  and  Misenum  i"  Fuit  tamen  in  his  ipsis  loois  ad 
Cumas  palus  Acherusia  (cf.  excurs.  2  et  9  extr.  ad  h.  libr.)  ad 
quam  Yirgilius  respicere  debuit,"  Heyne.  "  Palus  Acherusia 
Cumis  vicina  quam  ex  Acheronte  exundante  (kepuso)  ortam 
putabant,"  Wagner  (1861).  "  Erat  autem  '  Acherusia  palus 
Cumis  vicina,' "  Phn.  W.  H.  3.  5,  Gossrau.  "  Eefuso  must  here 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  overfloiving,  as  it  was  the  overflow  of  the 
river  that  formed  the  'palus  Acherusia,'"  Conington),  and 
others  with  more  reason  setting  it  down  to  be  the  lake  of  Aver- 
nus  {"  Avernum  significat,  quern  vult  nasci  de  Acherontis  aes- 
tuariis,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "Acheron,  fluvius  infernus  ex  quo 
Avernus  originem  habet,"  Cynth.  Genet.  "  Der  Lacus  Avernus 
welcher  V9m  ausgetretenen  wasser  des  unterweltlichen  flusses 
Acheron  entstehen  soil,"  Thiel).  I  say  "with  more  reason," 
and  might  have  said  with  all  reason,  because,  unless  this  be  one 
of  the  places  in  which  our  author  is  inconsistent  with  himself, 
the  iNFERNi  lAXUA  REGIS  here  spoken  of  can  be  no  other  than 
the  "spelunca  alta  vastoque  immanis  hiatu,"  verse  237,  through 
which  Aeneas  immediately  afterwards  passes  as  through  an  open 
door  to  Hades;  and  that  "spelunca"  is  expressly  stated,  in  a 
passage,  too,  which  is  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  our  text, 
to  be  on  the  lake  of  Avernus : 

"  soi-upea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorumqtie  tenebris, 
quam  super  liaud  uUae  poterant  impune  volantes 
tenders  iter  pennis,  talis  sese  halitus  atris 
faucibus  eifundeas  supera  ad  oonvexa  ferebat," 

where  "lacu  nigro  nemorumque  tenebris"  is  the  tenebrosa 
PALUS  of  our  text,  and  the  poisonous  effluvia  of  the  water  over 
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whioh  no  winged  thing  could  fly  with  impunity  exactly  such  as 
might  he  expected  to  exhale  from  a  reservoir  of  Acheron.  Com- 
pare Silius,  12.  120 : 

"  ille  olim  populis  dictum  Styga,  nomine  vcrao 
stagna  inter  oeletrem  nunc  mitia  monstrat  Avernum  : 
turn  tristi  nemore  atque  umbris  nigrantibus  horrens, 
et  formidatus  volucri,  lethale  vomebat 
sufEuso  virus  caelo,  Stygiaque  per  urbes 
relligione  sacer,  saevum  retinebat  bonorem. 
hinc  vicina  palus,  fama  est  Acherontis  ad  widas 
pandere  iter,  caecas  stagnante  TOragine  fauces 
laxat,  et  horrendos  aperit  telluris  hiatus, 
interdunlque  novo  perturbat  lumine  Manes  " 

(where,  however,  there  is  a  confusion,  still  to  he  cleared  up,  in 
"  hinc  vicina  palus,"  which  seems  to  indicate  a  lake  different 
from  that  of  Avernus  spoken  of  in  the  immediately  preceding 
lines) ;  also  Id.  13.  397  : 

"  hortatur  yicina  palus,  ubi  signat  Averni 

squalentem  introitmn  stagnans  Acberusius  bumor 

'  vade  age,  et  a  medio  cum  se  nox  humida  cursu 
flexerit,  ad  fauces  vicini  castus  Averni 
duo  praedicta  sacris  duio  plaoamina  Diti' 

consurgit  stratis  pergitque  ad  turbida  portae 

ostia  Tartareae 

tum  qua  se  primnm  rupta  tellure  recludit 
invisum  caelo  specus,  atque  ermtat  acerham 
Coeyti  laxo  suspirans  ore  paludem,"  &c., 

where  "  eructat  acerham  Oocyti  paludem  "  is  exactly  the  tene- 
BROSA  PALUS  ACHERONTE  KEFUso  of  OUT  text.  For  the  Overflow- 
ing so  often  ascrihed  to  the  rivers  of  Hades  see  Plat.  Phaed.  ad 
fln. 

IrXUM  EGO   PER  FLAMMAS  ET  MILLE    SEQTJENTIA  TELA  ERIPUl 

HIS  HUMERis  (vv.  110,  111),  theme;  medioque  ex  hoste  re- 
cEPi,  variation. 

Itque  reditque  viam  toties  (vs.  122). — Not  goes  and  re- 
turns or  comes  hack,  hut  goes  and  re-goes;  goes  over  and  over  again. 
See  Eem.  on  "  trahunt  retrahuntque,"  5.  709,     We  have,  how- 
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ever,  ola  the  contrary,  Hor.  Ep.  1.  7.  55  :  "It,  redit  et  narrat," 
where  "  it,  redit "  can  only  be  goes,  comes  back. 

Quid  thesea,  magnum  quid  memorem  alciden?  (vv.  122-3). 
— "  Magnum  quid  memorem  alciden  ?  Melius  sic  distinguitur, 
licet  quidam  legunt  quid  these  a  magnum,  ut  epitheton  ei  dent, 
qui  per  se  non  est  magnus,"  Servius,  followed  by  the  two 
Heinsii,  Heyne,  Peerlkamp,  Jalm,  and  Gossrau.  "  Rectius 
post  magnum  interpungitur  in  Mediceo ;  nimis  enim,  qui  antea 
nominantur  deprimuntur  prae  Hercule,  si  hoc  epitheton  in  hac 
versus  sede  coUocatum  ad  hunc  trahere  malis.  Accedit,  quod 
finita  post  medium  versum  superiore  sententia  ineleganter  con- 
ciditur  versus,  si  novum  ordinem  post  thesea  ordimur,"  Wagner 
(ed.  Heyn.),  preceded  by  Voss  [Anmerkung .) ,  and  followed  by 
Forbiger,  Ribbeck,  and  Conington.  I  entirely  agree  with  Ser- 
vius, and  to  the  arguments  of  Wagner  reply  (l) ,  that  the  inter- 
punotion  of  the  Medicean  is  of  no  use  or  authority  either  here 
or  elsewhere  (see  prefatory  remarks).  (2),  that  it  is  not  to  the 
first  but  to  the  second  in  order  the  laudatory  epithet  should 
generally  be  attached,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  narrative 
should  always  rise  to,  not  fall  from,  a  climax.  (3),  that  if  there 
is  any  character  whatever  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  the 
writings  of  Virgil  and  Horace  from  those  of  inferior  poets,  it  is 
precisely  the  skill  and  effect  with  which  they  both  break  the 
sing-song  of  the.  verse,  .while  at  the  same  time  they  excite  the 
expectation  and  interest  of  the  reader,  by  occasionally  pausing 
either  immediately  before  the  last  foot  or  last  word,  or  imme- 
diately' after  the  first  foot  or  first  word  of  the  verse.  Let 
anyone  compare  one  hundred  lines  of  the  Aeneid  with  an  equal 
length  of  the  Epithalamium  ofPeleus  and  Thetis,  and  say  whether 
he  does  not  prefer  the  varied  cadence  of  the  frequently  broken 
and  interrupted  verses  of  the  former  to  the  unbroken  monoto- 
nous smoothness  of  the  latter.  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  in  our  own  language  between  the  per- 
petually smooth  verses  of  Surrey's  translation  of  the  Aeneid,  in 
which  the  pause  is  regularly  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  noble 
verses  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  which  it  is,  as  often  as  the  author  can 
by  possibility  so  place,  it,  either  in  the  middle,  near  the  begin- 
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ning,  or  before  the  end.  (4),  that  in  the  very  similar  cita- 
tion of  examples,  1.  108,  the  very  similar  laudatory  epithet 
"  ingens "  is  separated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  from  the 
preceding  part  of  the  verse  in  order  to  exalt  the  second  cha- 
racter mentioned,  viz.,  Sarpedon  in  the  next  line,  while  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  character.  Hector,  has  to  remain  contented 
with  the  very  doubtful  praise  "  saevus."  And  (5),  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  all  depreciation  of  Theseus  is  obviated  by  the 
assignment  to  him  of  the  first  place,  Hercules  has  no  more  than 
his  due  in  the  epithet  magnum.  To  assign  to  Theseus  not  only 
the  first  place  but  the  laudatory  epithet,  and  especially  the  epi- 
thet MAGNUM,  so  peculiarly  the  well-earned  and,  even  by  our 
poet  himself  elsewhere,  acknowledged  right  of  Hercules,  as 
6.  414  (where  see  Eem.) :  "his  magnum  Alciden  contra  stetit;" 

8.  102 : 

.     .     .     ' '  rex  Areas  honorem 
Amphitryoniadae  magna  divisq[ue  ferebat" 

Ccompare  Ovid,  Met.  9.  ISU  : 

.     .     .     "  actaque  maffni 
HercuKs  implerant  terras." 

Hor.  Od.  h-  5.  35 : 

.     .     .     "  laribus  tuum 
roiscet  numeiij  iiti  G-raecia  Castoris 
et  magni  memor  Herciilis." 


Seneca,  Med.  61^7 : 


"  morte  quod  crimen  tener  expiavit 
Herouli  magna  puer  irrepertus  ? ' ' 


Id.  Sere.  Oet.  772 . 


' '  hoccine  ille  summo  magnus  Alcides  eat 
ad  fata  et  umbras  atque  peiorem  polum ! " 

Ibid.  1988  (chorus  apostrophizing  deified  Hercules) 


Ibid.  1755  : 


"  sed  tu  domitor  magne  ferarum, 
orbisque  simul  pacator  ades." 

.     .     "  sed  quid  boc  ?  maestam  intiior 
sinu  gerentem  reliquias  magni  Herculis." 
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Ibid.  U17  (Dejanira,  speaking  of  Hercules) : 

"  errat  per  orbem,  non  tit  aequetur  lovi, 
neo  ut  per  urbes  tnagnua  Argolicaa  eat. 
quod  amet  requirit :  virginum  thalamos  petit." 

Id.  Here.  Fur.  1^39  (Amphitr.  to  Megara)  : 

"  miseranda  coniux  HerciUis  magni,  sile." 


Ibid.  827 . 


Sil.  3.  512 ; 


.     .     .     "  densa  sed  laeto  vetiit 
clamore  turba,  frontibus  laurum  gerens, 
magn«^9  meritas  Herculis  laudes  oanit." 


"  nee  mora;  commotum  promissis  ditibus  agmen 
crigit  in  coUem,  et  vestigia  linquere  nota 
Herculis  edicit  magni,  crudisque  locorum 
ferre  pedem,  ac  proprio  turmas  evadere  caUe." 


Stat.  Theh.  5.  Ul  ■ 


"  audet  iter  ma^Mique  sequens  vestigia  mutat 
Heroulia,  et  tarda  quamvis  se  mole  ferentem 
vix  cursu  tener  aequat  Hylas." 


Ibid.  6.  3JJ.6  : 

"  it  Chromis  Hippodamusque,  alter  satus  Heroule  magna, 
alter  ab  Oenomao  "  ] , 

and  to  leave  Hercules  without  any  praise  at  all,  is  to  shock 
even  our  modem,  how  much  more  all  ancient,  sentiment.  Who 
would  say  or  write  now :  "  not  to  mention  Andrew,  the  great 
apostle,  or  Paul  ?" 
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127-192. 

NOCTES HEEOS 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  160). 
SEREBANI  I  Rom. ,  Pal. ;  Pieriiis.    Ill  Servius ;  D.  Heins. ;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 
PEEEBANT  IH  N.  Heins.  (1670). 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  186). 

ET  SIC  VOCE  PEECAXTJE  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATISED  ID  Haupt; 
Peerlk.;  Gruppe. 


VOCE  I  Rom.  n  A.  Ill  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Burm.;  Heyne ; 
Brxmok  ;  "Wakef . ;  Pott. ;  Jahn. 

EOETE  1  Pal.,  Med.  H  If.  Ill  Princ;  Rom.  1473  ;  Yen.  1470,  1471, 
1472,  1475,  1486;  Mod.;  MU.  1475;  Breso.;  B,.  Steph.;  D.  Heins.; 
"Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Forb. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 

OEE  H  A;  cod.  Longobard.  (Pierius).  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  Philippe. 


NoCTES  ATQTJE  DIES  PATET  ATRI  lANUA  DITIS  :  SED  REVOCAEE 
GRADUM  STJPERASQUE  EVADERS  AD  AURAS,   HOC   OPUS,  HIC   LABOR 

EST  (w.  127-9). — "Virgil  makes  use  of  the  thouglit  [viz.,  of 
Aesch.  Pers.  689  : 

.     .     .     01  Kara  x^ovos  6eoi 
\a$ei»  a/icivovs  eiaiv  ij  ladievai] 

for  his  purpose  here,  though  it  does  not  seem  very  suitable. 
The  difficulty  is  for  a  living  man  to  make  the  journey  :  this,  as 
we  find  afterwards,  can  only  be  surmounted  by  obtaining  a  pass- 
port of  a  particular  kind ;  but  when  it  has  once  been  surmounted, 
the  return  does  not  appear  to  be  less  easy  than  any  other  part  of 
the  journey ;  at  least  we  do  not  find  that  Aeneas  had  any  obstacle 
to  overcome,  verse  898,"  Conington — incorrectly,  as  I  think. 
The  return  is  more  difficult  than  the  going  down  only  because 
the  going  down  is  final  and  without  return.  All  go  down,  and 
it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  go  down,  and  if  you  please 
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to  go  there  is  notliing  to  hinder  you.  But,  then,  you  must  go 
as  others  go — i.  e.,  you  must  die.  This  you  don't  wish  to  do, 
and  there  is  the  ruh.  This  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  means 
prescribed,  and  with  it  the  difficulty  of  returning.  To  expect 
.  Aeneas  to  have  any  difficulty  in  returning,  after  he  is  admitted 
on  the  condition  of  returning — ^in  other  words,  after  all  difficulty 
both  of  going  and  returning  has  been  cleared  away — is  to  contra- 
dict the  entire  scope  and  meaning  of  the  passage. 

Pauci  quos  aequtjs  amavit  iupitee,  aut  aedens  evexit  ad 

AETHEKA  VIRTUS  DIS   GENITI  POTUEEE    (vV.  129-131). — Yiz.,  the 

demigods.     Compare  Lucan,  9.  5 : 

"  qua  niger  astriferis  connectitur  axibus  aer, 
quodque  patet  terras  inter  lunaeque  meatus, 
semidei  manes  habitant,  quos  ignea  virtus, 
iunocuos  vitae,  patientes  aetheris  imi 
fecit,  et  aetemos  animam  coUegit  in  orbes." 

Si  tantus  amor  mbnti  (vs.  133),  theme ;  si  tanta  cupido 
EST,  first  variation ;  et  insano  iuvat  indulgere  labori,  second 
variation. 

HuNC  tegit  omnis  lxjcus  (vv.  138-9),  theme  ;  et  obscuris 
CLAUDUNT  coNVALLiBus  UMBRAE,  Variation. 

PrIMO    AVULSO    NON     deficit    ALTER    AUREUS     (vV.    143-4), 

theme ;  et  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo,  variation. 

Praeterea  iacet  exanimum  tibi  corpus  amici  [vs.  149] 
(heu  !  NESCis),  &c. — The  common  trick  of  fortune-tellers  in  our 
own  days,  viz.,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  some  par- 
ticular circumstance  relating  to  the  previous  or  present  circum- 
stances of  the  inquirer,  in  order  that  the  (wise  !)  inquirer  may 
conclude  from  their  real  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  that 
their  pretended  knowledge  of  his  future  circumstances  is  real 
also.  See  verse  188,  where  we  have  Aeneas  formally  drawing 
this  very  conclusion : 

QUANDO  OMNIA  VEBE, 
HEU  NIMIUM,  DE  IE  TATES,  MISBNE,  LOOUTA  EST. 

Sedxbus  refer  suis  (vs.  152),  theme;  conde  sepulcro,  varia- 
tion. 

Presso  ore  (vs.  155). — T/ie  mouth  being  closed,  viz.,  by  the 
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pressing  of  the  lips  together,  exactly  as  9.  487  :  "  pressi  oculos," 
closed  tlt^  e;/('s,  viz.,  by  the  pressing  of  the  lids  together. 

Vestigia  figit  (vs.  159). — As  we  would  say,  plants  his  ste2)s, 
tvalks  deliheratehj,  treads  slowly.  See  Rem.  on  vs.  197,  and  com- 
pare Claud,  de  Bell.  Get.  169  : 

"  ex  quo  iam  patrioa  gens  haec  oblita  Triones, 
atque  Istrum  transvexa  eemel,  vestigia  Jixit 
Threicio  f  unesta  solo ' ' 

[not/.r('c?  its  foot  in  one  place,  or  stood,  hut  trod,  trod  firm.lij']. 

It  COMES  (vs.  159),  theme;  paeibus  curis  vestigia  figit, 
variation. 

MULTA    INTEE   SESE    VARIO    SEEMONE    SEEEBANT    (vS.  160). — 

This  is  another  of  those  numerous  instances  in  which  Nicholas 
has  altered  so  much  for  the  worse  the  text  of  Daniel  Heinsius. 
Why  he  should  have  done  so  is  the  more  unaccountable,  as  his 
favourite  MS.  has  serebant,  the  true  reading,  as  I  doubt  not; 
and  with  the  exception  of  Heyne  the  one  happily  adopted  by 
modern  editors.  Serebant  is  literally  were  throwing  out,  as  a 
soiver  throws  out  of  his  hand ;  threw  out  and  left  there  as  a  sower 
throws  seed  out  of  his  hand,  and  lets  it  lie  loithout  looking  after  it ; 
a  very  appropriate  term  wherewith  to  express  conjecturing,  guess- 
ing, chatting  over  the  matter,  as  distinguished  from  ratiocinat- 
ing, reasoning,  arguing,  discussing.  Compare  Seneca,  Med.  26  : 
"  querelas  verbaque  incassum  sero."     Stat.  Theb.  2.  IkS  : 

.     .     .     "  postquam  mediis  in  sedibus  aulae 
congressi,  inque  vicem  dextras  iunxere,  locumque 
quo  serere  arcanas  aptum  atque  evolvere  curas, 
insidunt,  prior  his  dubios  compellat  Adrastus." 

Id.  Achill.  2.  35  (of  Diomedes  and  Ulysses) : 

"  sic  segnes  heroes  eunt,  campumque  patenteni 
qui  medius  portum  celsamque  interiacet  urbeni 
alterno  sermone  serunt ;  prior  occupat  acer 
Tydides  :  '  qua  nunc  verum  latione  paramus 
scrutari?  namque  ambiguo  sub  pectore  quondam 
verso,  quid  inibelles  thyrsos  mercatus  et  aora 
ui'bibus  in  mediis,  Bacchaeaque  terga^  uiitrasqiie 
hue  tuleris,  Tarioque  aspersas  nebridas  auro  ;- '  " 

HESKV,   AENEIDEA,   VOL.   HI.  17 
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Tacit.  Hist.  5.  11 :  "  Mox  cessere  hostes,  ejb  sequentibus  dietus 
pro  portis  praelia  serebant "  [skirmished  before  the  gates].  The 
Greeks  used  airtipEiv  and  KaTaairiipav,  and  the  Italians  of  the 
present  day  use  seminare  in  a  similar  manner.  See  Acta  Apostt. 
17.  18  :  Tj  av  OsXoi  o  (jTrtpfioXoyoQ  ohtoq  Xsjaiv ;  (better 
translated  by  Wickliile  than  in  our  authorized  version,  "  What 
wole  this  sower  of  wordis  seie  ?").  Evang.  Marc.  U-  lU  •  O  anti- 
pwv  rov  \oyov  airHQu.  Soph.  Ajax,  lOO/j.  (Teucer,  beholding 
the  dead  body  of  Ajax) : 

0)  SvffSearov  ofi/xa  Kai  To\fj.7]s  iriKpas, 
o(ras  auias  jxoL  kut affireipas  (pBiveis. 

Varchi,  Star.  Fiorent.  10,  p.  327  :  "  onde  i  Panciatichi  erano  iti 

seminando  che  Pistoia  s'aveva  a  spoliare  di  tutte  le  grasce,"  &c. 

Nay,  has  not  Servius  observed  that  the  very  word  sermo  springs 

from  this  root,  and  have  we  not  the  very  expression  "sermo  viae" 

for  the  talk  of  persons  walking  together  on  the  road  ? — Claud. 

in  Eufin.  2.  287 : 

.     .     .     "  mentisque  calorem 
non  sermons  viae,  non  inter  pocula  rumpi." 

In  like  manner  subserere  (Amm.  16.  2)  is  to  suggest. 

Kdne,  adopting  seeebant,  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  term 
in  a  manner  much  less  creditable  to  our  author  ( Ueber  die  Sprache 
der  Bomischen  Epiker,  p.  157) :  "  Simplex  pro  composito  est  eine 
beliebte  formel  womit  man  viele  schwierigkeiten  geschwind 
abthut.     Diese  erklarung  passt  auch  zu 

MVLTA  INTER  SESE  VARIO  SEBMONE  SEKEBANT. 

Denn  hier  steht  offenbar  serebant  fiir  disserebant,  well  dies 
compositum  die  gewohnliche  rede  durchaus  verlangt,  wie  Cicero 
sagt :  '  quae  inter  me  et  Soipionem  disserebantiir '  {Lael.  10.  33), 
und  audere.     Aber  disserebant  passte  nicht  in  den  vers." 

Aekk  cieke  viros  (vs.  165),  theme;  martem  accendere 
CANTU,  variation. 

Et  lituo  pugnas  insignis  obibat  et  hasta  (vs.  167). — 
Compare  KriemhilSe' s  Rache,  von  Alfred  Eeumont :  "  Volker, 
der  kiihne  spielmann,  also  genannt  well  er  fiedeln  konnte  und 
fechten  mit  gleicher  meisterschaft." 
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Stabui,a  aj.ta.  feraeum   (vs.  179). — The  stabdia  of  the* 
wild  beasts  are  said  to  be  alta,  not  because  they  are  formed  by 
trees  which  are  tall,  but  because  stabula  are  always  alta,  and 
alta,  therefore,  the  standing  epithet  of  stabula.     SeeEemm. 
on  "  stabula  alta,"  9.  388,  and  10.  723. 

PABiBusauE  AcciNGiTUR  ARMis  (vs.  184). — Compare  Theo- 
dosius's  directions  to  his  son  Honorius,  Claud,  de  ^  Coits.  Honor. 

"  silvam  si  caedere  provocat  usus, 
siimta  ne  pudeat  quercum  sti'avisse  bipenni ; ' ' 

and  Quint.  Curt.  8.  11:  "Ipse  [Alexander]  primus  truncam 
arborem  iecit ;  clamorque  exercitus,  index  alacritatis,  secutus 
est,  nullo  detrectante  munus,  quod  rex  occupavisset." 

Sic  voce  precatur  (vs.  186). — I  prefer  the  reading  voce  to 
FORTE,  not  only  as  making  the  better  sense  {prays  aloud;  see 
verse  190,  and  compare  "voce  vocantem,"  12.  638),  but  as 
occurring  again  in  the  same  context,  11.  784.  Forte  has  pro- 
bably crept  in  from  verse  190. 

GrEMINAE  QUUM    FORTE    COLUMBAE    CAELO    VENERE    VOI.ANTES 

(vv.  190-1). — Compare  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  62 :  "  Laetum  augurium 
Fabio  Yalenti  exercituique  quern  in  bellum  agebat,  ipso  profec- 
tionis  die,  aquila  leni  meatu,  prout  agmen  incederet,  velut  dux 
viae  praemlavit,  longumque  per  spatium  is  gaudentium  militum 
clamor,  ea  quies  interritae  alitis  fuit,  ut  haud  dubium  magnae  et 
prosperae  rei  omen  acciperetur." 

Heros  (vs.  192).— See  Eem.  on  1.  200. 


17  * 
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197-206. 

SIC  EFFATUS  VESTIGIA  PKESSIT 
OBSERVANS  QUAE  SIGNA  FERANT  QUO  TENDERE  PERGANT 
PASCENTES  ILLAE  TANTUM  PRODIRE  VOLANDO 
QUANTUM  ACIE  POSSENT  OCULI  SERVARE   SEQUENTUM 
INDE  UBI  VENERE  AD  FAUCES  GRAVEOLENTIS  AVERNI 
TOLLUNT  SE  CELERES  LIQUIDUMQUE  PER  AERA  LAPSAE 
SEDIBUS  OPTATIS  GEMINAE  SUPER  ARBORE  SIDUNT 
DISCOLOR  UNDE  AURI  PER  RAMOS  AURA  REFULSIT 
QUALE  SOLET  SILVIS  BRUMALI  FRIGORE  VISCUM 
FRONDE  VIRERE  NOVA  QUOD  NGN  SUA  SEMINAT  ARBOS 


TAB.  LECT.  (vs.  203). 
GEMINAH  I  Mom.     H  \i ;  cod.  Longotard.  (Pierius).    HI  Ven.  1472  ;  La 

Cerda  ;  Burm. ;    Heyne  ;    Voss ;    Brunok ;    Wakef. ;    Pott. ;   Dorph. ; 

Haupt ;  Conington. 
GEMINA  I  Pal.,  Med.    H  If.    Ill  Donat.  Ars  Gr. :  Sergius,  Explan.  in 

Donat.  (Keil  4,  p.  518) ;  Arusian. ;  Diomed. ;  Prisoian,  Inst.  Or.  H.  51 

("  i.e.,  in  oemina  absoee  siditnt  supee") ;  Beda  (Cologne,  1688,  vol.  1, 

p.  24);  Cynth.  Genet.  ("  GEMUfA,  i.e.,  magna");  Eome,  1469,  1473; 

Ven.  1470,  1471,  1475,  1486;  Mod. ;  Mil.  1475;  Bresc;  Albinus  (who 

observes:   "  Hypallage    est,   ipsae  geminae   sidunt  ") ;    P.  Manut. ;. 

D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Philippe ;  Wagn.  (1832, 

1861);  Gossrau;  Lad.;  Rihb. 


Vestigia  pressit. — "  Vestigia  pressit  Aeneas  columbarum 
praecedentmm,"  Gesner  in  voce  vestigia.  "  Inhibmt  incessum, 
i.e.,  substitit,"  Wagner,  and  Forbiger,  referring  to  verse  331  and 
following  Servins,  -who  adds  :  "  quia,  ad  eaptanda  auguria  post 
preces,  immobiles  vel  sedere  vel  stare  consuerant."  I  agree  with 
Wagner  and  Forbiger  in  understanding  vestigia  to  be  the 
vestigia  of  Aeneas,  not  of  the  pigeons,  but  think  that  the  pic- 
ture is  not  of  Aeneas  standing  still  to  observe  the  pigeons,  but 
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of  Aeneas  following  the  pigeons  presso  gressu.  Compare  («), 
Ovid's  exactly  parallel  description  of  Oadmus's  following  the 
steps  of  the  cow  which  was  to  he  his  guide  to  the  site  of  his 
future  city,  Met.  3.  15  : 

"  iuoustDditam  lente  videt  ii-e  iuvenoam, 
nullum  servitii  siguum  oervice  gerentem. 
suisequitur,  pressoque  legit  vestigia  gressu  " 

[not  stops,  hut  foliates  with  pressed  steps,  i.e.,  steps  pressed  firmly 
on  the  ground  and  dwelt  upon,  not  taken  in  a  hurry,  but  slow 
and  deliberate,  nearly  our  measured,  such  steps  as  a  stalker  uses 
stalking  game],  {b),  Val.  Flacc.  2.  454  (of  Hercules  and  Tela- 
mon  hearing  the  cries  of  Hesione) : 

"  sAtODiti  pressere  j/radum,  vacuumque  sequuntur 
vocis  iter" 

[not  stopped,  for  they  follow  on  ("sequuntur")].  (c),  Lucr. 
2.  355  (ed.  Lachmann) : 

' '  at  mater  virides  saltua  orbata  peragrans 

noscit  fvulg.  linquif]  humi  pedibua  vestigia  pressa  bisulcis, 
omnia  convisens  oculis  loca,  si  queat  usquam 
conspicere  amissum  fetum" 

[marks  of  the  foot  pressed  on  the  ground,  marks  made  on  the 
ground  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  footmarks].  (<f),  Oio.  in 
Verreni,  U  (ed.  Lamb.,  p.  169)  :  "  Q.ui  huiusmodi  hominum 
furta  odore  aut  aliquo  leviter  presso  vestigio  persequebantur " 
[slightly  impressed  step,  i.e.,  slight  footmark],  (e),  Auct.  Bell. 
Sispan.:  "  Nostri  pede  presso  propius  rlvum  appropinquassent.'" 
{J'),  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Corsica  : 

.     "Liberty, 
the  mountain  goddess,  loves  to  range  at  large 
amid  sucli  scenes,  and  on  the  iron  soil 
prints  her  majestic  step ' ' 

[presses  her  foot  with  such  force  as  to  lea  (re  its  prints  on  the 
ground — the  opposite  of  Camilla,  whose  foot,  so  far  from  leaving 
its  print  on  the  ground,  would  not  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  the 
ears  of  ±he  -standing  corn  to  harm  them,  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  to  become  wet  ("  nee  teneras  cursu  laesisset  aristas  .  .  .  eele- 
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res  nee  tingueret  aequore  plantas")].  {g),  Curtius's  description 
of  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Gbeat  following  the  guidance  of  a 
flock  of  crows  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  4.  7  (ed.  Bipont.) : 
"  lamque  haud  procul  oraculi  sede  aherant,  cum  complures  corvi 
agmini  occurrunt,  modico  volatu  prima  signa  antecedentes ;  et 
modo  humi  residehant,  cum  lentius  agmen  incederet;  modo  se  pen- 
nis  levabant,  antecedentium  iterque  monstrantium  ritu"  (where 
the  abated  speed  with  which  the  army  marched  after  the  birds 
is  expressed  by  "  cum  lentius  agmen  incederet,"  exactly  as  in 
our  text  the  abated  speed  of  Aeneas  is  expressed  by  vestigia 
PEESSIT,  pressed  his  steps,  dwelt  on  his  steps) .  Also  {h) ,  Liv.  8.  8 ; 
"  si  hastati  profligare  hostem  non  possent,  pede  presso  eos  retro- 
cedentes  in  intervalla  ordinum  principes  recipiebant."  (»),  Id. 
28.  14:  "presso  gradu  incedere  iubet."  {J),  Aen.  11.  788: 
"  multa  premimus  vestigia  pruna  "  [not  stand  still  on  live  coals, 
hut  press  our  steps  on  live  coals,  walk  sloioly  and  with  firm  steps 
over  live  coals'].     And  especially  (Jk),  Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  Ij.29  :■ 

"  viduae,  quibus  ille  [Rufinus]  maritos 
abstulit,  ortataeque  nrant  ad  gaudia  matres, 
insultantque  alacres.     laeeros  iuvat  ire  per  ai-tus, 
^ressaque  calcato  vesticjia  sanguine  tingi." 

And  (IJ,  Nemesian.  Cyneg.  9  : 

,     .     .     "  iuvat  aurato  procedere  curru, 
et  parere  deo  ;  virides  en  ire  per  lierbas 
imperat :  intaoto  premimus  vestigia  musco." 

Even  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  Wagner  as  showing  that 
premere  vestigia  is  to  stop,  the  meaning  is  not  to  stop,  but 
as  in  our  text  to  go  sloitip  and  dwelling  on  the  step,  to  hang  on  the 
step,  the  hanging  on  the  step  being  placed  after  the  stopping, 
according  to  our  author's  usual  vanpov  Trponpov,  and  the 
meaning  being :  hung  on  his  step,  and  stopped;  pressed  his  feet 
more  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  stopped;  no  longer  went  at  the  pace 
at  which  he  had  been  going,  hut  went  shiver  and  stopped.  Add  to 
all  which,  that  the  immediately  succeeding  words — 

aUANTUM  ACIE  POSSENT  OOULI  SERVARE  SEQUENTUM 

represent  Aeneas  not  as  watching  the  birds  from  the  spot  in 
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which  he  was  when  he  first  saw  them,  hut  as  actually  following 
them. 

The  meaning  of  premere,  in  connexion  with  pedem, 
gressum,  or  gradum,  will  appear  still  more  clearly  from  a 
comparison  with  reprimere  and  comprimere,  in  the  same 
connexion.  The  degree  of  pressure  or  check  on  the  gait  ex- 
pressed by  premere  amounts,  as  I  have  said,  to  no  more  than 
diminishing  the  full  swing  of  the  incessus,  dwelling  on  the 
step,  taking  a  firmer,  more  deliberate,  and  therefore  slower  step. 
This  is  what  Aeneas  does  in  our  test,  and  thereby  gains  time  for 
observation,  has  leisure  to  observe  : 

.       .        VESTIGIA  PRESSIT  ^ 
OBSERrAlfS  auAE  SIGNA  FERANT,  Qt'O  TENDERE  PERGANT. 

The  next  degree  of  pressure  is  that  expressed  by  reprimere, 
where  the  pressure  amounts  to  a  stop — a  stop  however  no  more 
than  temporary,  the  onward  motion  being  intended  to  be  re- 
sumed as  soon  as  the  obstacle  is  removed,  as  2.  378  : 

"  obstupuit,  reij-oque  pedem  cum  voce  repressit ' ' 

[cheeked  his  foot,  and  not  only  this  but,  "  retro  "  being  added, 
checked  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  draw  it  hack,  not,  however,  with 
an  absolute  determination  of  going  no  further,  but  only  sur- 
prised and  frightened  by  the  unexpected  obstacle,  and  not  un- 
likely to  go  on  again  as  soon  as  that  obstacle  is  removed].  So 
also  Ennius  in  8cipione,  quoted  by  Macrob.  6.  2 : 

.     .     ' '  mundus  caeli  vastus  constitit  sileutio, 
et  Neptmius  saevus  undis  asperis  pausam  dedit. 
sol  equis  iter  repressit  ungulis  volantibus  " 

[stopped  for  the  moment,  interrupted  his  journey] ;  and  Ammian. 
14.  2 :  "  Yiso  itaque  exercitu  procul  auditoque  liticinum  cantu, 
represso  gradu  parumper  stetere  praedones"  [checked  their  step  and 
stood  still— not,  however,  with  a  settled  intention  of  going  no  fur- 
ther, but  "  parumper," /or  a  little  while,  and  wdil  they  had  made 
their  observations'].  The  last  degree  of  pressure  is  expressed  by 
comprimere  (con,  with  all  force,  hy  all  means  at  command),  ex- 
pressive of  a  complete  and  full  stop,  all  intention  of  going  fur- 
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ther  being  renounced,  as  6.  389  : 

"  fare,  age,  quid  venias,  iam  istino,  et  eomprime  gressum  " 

[Hold!  ov  Ealt!  as  we  say,  hold  your  foot  there,  and  don't  go, 
pile  step  further']  ;  and  Sil,  3.  548  (of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by 

Hannibal) : 

.     .     .     "  hie  nescia  vinci 

panlatim  glaeies  cedit  tepefacta  cruore, 
dumque  premit  sonipes  duro  vestigia  cornu, 
ungiila  periossis  hnesit  eompressa  pruinis," 

where  we  have  not  only  "premere  vestigia,"  expressive  of  the 
firm  pressure  of  the  horse's  foot  on  the  ice,  but  "  eompressa" 
also,  expressive  of  the  full  and  complete  pressure  of  the  ice  on 
the  foot,  the  holding  of  the  foot  by  the  ice,  and  "  haesit,"  the 
consequent  complete  stop.  The  same  correlation  of  premere 
and  haerere  with  respect  to  the  hand  is  to  be  found  in  Silius, 

4.  387  : 

"  Eumachus  inde  Capyn :  sed  tota  mole  tenebat 
ceu  fixum  membris  tegimen  ;  tamen  improbus  ensis 
annexam  parmae  decidit  vulnere  laevam, 
inque  siio  pressa  est  non  reddens  tegmina  nisu 
infelix  mcinus,  atque  haesit  labentibua  armis," 

where  we  have  again  "  pressa,"  the  pressure,  and  "  haesit,"  the 
consequent  adhesion — that  adhesion  to  the  thing  or  place  which 
in  the  step  we  call  stop. 

■  SiGNA  (vs.  198). — Understood  by  Servius  to  mean  auguries, 
omens  :  "  Hinc  iam  optimum  significatur  augurium  quod  pasce- 
bant."  And  so  Heyne  and  Forbiger  :  "  quae  signa,  quale 
augurium,  quid  ostendant."  Peerlkamp  is  nearer  the  truth : 
"quo  pergerent  et  ita  viam  monstrarent ;  quam  viam  pergendo 
signarent."  But  neither  has  Peerlkamp  observed  the  entire 
sense,  or  how  the  words  quae  signa  ferant  come  to  mean 
"  QUO  pergerent  et  ita  viam  monstrarent."  We  shall  find  this 
out  by  considering  what  f erre  signa  is.  Now  ferre  signa 
is  never  anything  else  than  ferre  vexilla,  ferre  aquilas, 
ctirry  the  standards,  the  signs  which  the  army  is  to  follow.  See 
Liiv. passim :  "signa  ferri  iubet;"  Ovid,  Eem.  Amor,  k  : 

"  tradita  qui  toties,  te  duce,  signa  ttili ;" 
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Id.  Amor.  2.  3.  10  : 

"  Bint  tibi  cum  domina  signaferenda  tua." 

And  so  exactly  in  our  text  quae  signa  ferant,  what  standards 
they  carry,  i.e.,  whither  they  lead,  as  explained  in  the  immediately 
following  words  quo  tenders  pergant,  which  thus  become  the 
variation  of  the  theme  quae  signa  ferant.  See  Eem.  on  1. 550. 
Signa  is  not  with  Servius  and  Heyne  "auguria,  omina,"  hecause 
the  birds  themselves  were  the  "  auguria,"  the  "  omina ;"  being 
Venus's  birds  they  were  themselves  the  best  omens  Aeneas  could 
have,  and,  having  seen  the  birds,  all  that  he  had  now  to  do  was 
to  watch  well  whither  they  would  lead  him  : 

OBSERTANS,  QUAE  SIGNA  PERANT,  QUO  TENDERS  PERGANT. 

Quae  signa  ferant. —  What  signs  do  they  carry  ?  =  in  what 
direction  do  they  carry  their  signs  ?  exactly  as  we  say  in  Eng- 
lish, what  wind  is  hloioing  ?  =  in  ivhat  direction  is  the  wind  blow- 
ing ? 

Observans  quae  signa  ferant. — Compare  1.  458:  "quae 
fortuna  sit  urbi  .  .  .  miratur." 

Pascentes  illae  (vs.  199),  not  pergant  pascentes;  first, 
because  it  was  not  the  feeding  of  the  birds  which  should  have 
been  observed  by  Aeneas — it  was  indifferent  to  him  whether 
they  were  feeding  or  not — but  simply  quo  tendere  pergant  ; 
secondly,  because  a  pause  after  pascentes,  first  word  in  the  line, 
would  have  bestowed  on  it  an  emphasis  disproportioned  to  its 
importance  (see  Rem.  2.  247);  thirdly,  because  we  have,  1.  401, 
"  reduces  illi,"  exactly  corresponding  to  pascentes  illae  ;  and 
finally,  because,  as  observed  by  Wagner,  pascentes  joined  to 
illae  explains  tantum  prodirb  volando  quantum,  &o. 

[_^^titer^'].  Not  pascentes  illae,  but  pergant  pascentes  ; 
first,  because  the  good  omen  of  the  feeding  of  the  birds  should 
have  a  strong  emphasis,  and  in  order  to  have  a  strong  emphasis 
it  should  be  joined  with  the  preceding  verse  "and  separated  from 
the  succeeding  words  of  its  own  verse  by  a  pause ;  secondly, 
because  we  have  in  Manilius's  "  ulterius  pascentes  tendere  gau- 
dent "  an  exact  parallel  to  quo  tenders  pergant  pascentes  — 
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Manil.  5.  138  : 

' '  ut  nova  per  montes  quaerunt  artusta  capellae, 
semper  et  uUerius  pascentes  tendere  gaudent ;" 

and  thirdly,  and  principally,  because  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  Mrds  feeding  while  they  tenders  pergant,  but  cannot 
picture  to    ourselves  the   birds   feeding   while  they   prodire 

VOLANDO. 

Sedibus  optatis. — "Arbore  quam  volatu  petierant,"  Heyne. 
"A  place  lohere  they  loved  to  be,  for  the  myrtle  was  consecrated  to 
Yenus,  as  everybody  knows,"  "Warburton  {Divine  Legation). 
"  Sedibus  optatis  seems  to  mean  having  chosen  their  place  to 
settle,"  Conington.  This  is  not  the  meaning.  The  birds  neither 
loved  the  place  nor  were  accustomed  to  haunt  it,  neither  did  they 
choose  their  place,  but  were  sent  to  it  specially  on  the  present 
occasion  by  Venus,  as  Aeneas's  guides.  Optatis  sedibus  is, 
therefore,  sedibus  optatis  ab  Aenea.  "  Referendum  ad  votum 
Aeneae,"  La  Cerda,  Voss,  Ladewig,  Wagner  (1861).  See  vv. 
187-8 : 

SI  NUNC  SE  NOBIS  ILLE  AUKEUS  AKBORE  RAMUS 
OSTENDAT  NEMOBE  IN  TANTO  ! 

and  vv.  194-6 : 

ESTE  DUCES,  O,  SI  ttUA  VIA  EST,  CURSUMQUE  PER  AURAS 
DIRIGITE  IN  LUCOS,  UBI  PINQUEM  DIVES  OPACAT 
RAMUS  HUMUM. 

GrEMINAE  SUPER  ARBORE  SIDUNT. GrEMINAE  and  UOt  GEMINA 

is  the  correct  reading,  not  at  all  because  ge minus  may  not  be 
used  to  signify  of  two  different  natures,  for  we  find  it  applied  in 
that  sense  by  Ovid  both  to  Chiron,  Met.  S.  630 :  "  geminiqne 
tulit  Chironis  in  antrum ;"  and  the  Minotaur,  ibid.  8.  169  : 

' '  quo  postquam  tauri  geminam  iuvenisque  figuram 
clausit ; ' ' 

and  by  Statins  to  Triton,  Sllv.  3.  2.  35  :  "  gcmiiwque  -huic  cor- 
pore  Triton  praenatat;"  but  (1),  because  it  is  according  to 
Yirgil's  custom  thus  to  repeat  his  subject  just  before  the  verb ; 
see  Eem.  on  1.  504.  (3),  because  the  repetition  of  the  subject 
in  the  word  geminae  places  the  picture  of  the  two  birds  perched 
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on  the  tree  vividly  before  the  eyes.  (3),  because  the  double 
nature  of  the  tree  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  following  line. 
(•4),  because  as  our  author  has,  on  every  one  of  the  forty  other 
occasions  of  his  use  of  the  word  geminus,  used  it  in  its  proper 
sense  of  not  merely  two  in  number,  but  Uoo  of  the  same  kind,  two 
resembling  each  other  ("  geminum  solem,"  "  gemino  muro," 
"  geminos  Triones,"  "  gemini  scopuli,"  "  gemini  angues," 
"  geminae  nares,"  "  gemina  cornua,"  "  gemina  tempora," 
"geminos  eestus,"  "geminos  iugales,"  "  geminas  aras,"  etc.; 
and  compare  Serv.  ad  1.  166:  "'gemini,'  pares,  similes;"  ad 
2.  415 :  "  '  gemini,'  pro  duo,  quod  habet  excusationem,  quia 
fratres  sunt  propter  similitudinem  ; "  ad  7.  450  :  "  '  geminos,' 
similes;"  and  Ovid,  Met.  11^..  6  : 

"  navifragumque  f return,  gemino  quod  littore  pressum 
Ausoniae  Siculaeque  tenet  confinia  terrae  " 

[not  one  shore  oftico  different  natures,  but  two  different  shores^), 
so  it  is  in  a  very  high  degree  improbable  that  he  should  here, 
in  this  single  instance',  use  it  in  the  improper  sense  of  two  of 
different  kinds,  whose  diversity  of  nature  he  is  actually  at  the 
moment  engaged  in  pointing  out  and  making  clear  to  the 
reader.  (5),  because  the  words  "  gemina  arbore,"  both  where 
they  oectir  in  Statins,  Theh.  10.  8^1  : 

.     .     .     "  gemina  latua  arbore  clusus 
aerium  sibi  portat  iter ; ' ' 

and  where  they  occur  in  Rutil.  Itin.  Ij.57 : 

"  incertas  gemina  discriminat  arbore  fauces, 

defixasque  offert  limes  uterque  sudes  ; " 

no  less  than  where  they  occur  in  Ovid,  Met.  8.  719  : 

.     .     .     ' '  ostendit  adhuo  Tyaneius  ilUc 
inoola  de  gemina  vicinos  arbore  truncos," 

mean,  not  one  tree  of  two  different  natures,  but  two  distinct  trees. 
And  (6),  because  we  have  the  very  expression  "geminas  sedisse 
columbas"  in  Silius  Italicus,  3.  677  : 

"  nam  eui  dona  lovis  non  divulgata  per  ortem, 
in  greniio  Thebes  geminas  sedisse  columbas  V 
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Sacred  or  vaticinating  pigeons — I  speak,  of  course,  only  of  the 
ancient  mythology — go,  like  our  modern  sisters  of  charity, 
always  in  pairs  (compare,  besides  Sil.  Ital.  just  quoted,  Soph. 
Trachin.  166 : 

Toiaur'  c^pafe  Trpos  0ewv  eifiap/ieya 
Tuv  HpaxXetav  cKTtAeuTatrflat  Trovav, 
as  TTiv  iraXaiav  (pTjyov  avSrjffat  irore 
AwSujvi  SLffffuv  eic  TTeKeLaSojjf  e(p7))j 

and  a  solitary  vaticinating  pigeon  had  heen  as  great  a  curiosity 
to  a  college  of  augurs  as  a  coliimba  solitaria  would  be  to  one  of 
our  royal  zoological  societies.  See  Rem.  on  "dupKces,"  1.  97. 
DiscoLOK  (vs.  204). — Of  a  different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the 
tree,  and  therefore  conspicuous,  as  the  body  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  Lucan,  8.  723,  "  conspicitur,"  is  conspicuous,  being  "  cano 
discolor  aequore."  That  it  is  intended  that  the  conspicuous- 
ness  of  the  branch  should  be  inferred  from  its  being  discolor 
is  further  shown  by  the  conjunction  of  "  indiscretus"  with  "  con- 
color,"  Lucan,  9.  715 : 

"  concohr  exustis  atque  indiscretus  arenis 
ammodytes," 

with  which  compare  8.  82  : 

' '  Candida  per  silvani  cum  f etu  concolor  albo 
procubuit,  viridiqaa  in  littore  conspicitur  sus ' ' 

[is  seen  conspicuously  owing  to  the  contrast  of  the  white  and 
green  colours].  Compare  also  Sil.  15.  99  :  "  niveis  Yietoria 
concolor  alls"  [snow-white  Victory  with  her  snow-white  wings]. 
Quod  non  sua  seminat  arbos.— "  Natum  in  ahena  arbore," 
Wagner  (1861),  connecting  together  non  and  sua.  But  this  is 
neither  the  structure  nor  the  meaning.  ■  The  structure  is  quod 
SUA  AKBOS  NON  SEMINAT,  and  the  meaning  is  :  ichich  is  not  the 
produce  of  its  own  tree,  i.  e.,  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  found,  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows.     Compare  Eel.  1.  37  : 

"  eui  pendere  sua  patereria  in  arbore  poma." 

The  sentence  is  thus  not,  with  Wagner,  an  affirmation,  viz.,  that 
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a  strange  tree  sows  the  plant,  a  meaning  which  would  exclude 
the  sowing  of  the  tree  by  birds,  and  display  a  knowledge  of  the 
plant  which  it  is  unlikely  was  possessed  by  Virgil,  but  a  nega- 
tion, viz.,  the  plant  was  not  the  produce  of  the  tree  on  which  it 
was  found,  a  negation  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
17.  kk,  concerning  the  same  plant:  "Omnino  autem  satum  nuUo 
modo  nascitur  [viscum],  neo  nisi  per  alvum  avium  redditum, 
maxime  palumbis  et  turdi."     Ooluth.  Rapt.  Helen.  179 : 

TjV  yafios  ovK  einreipej  Kat  ov  fiatuffaro  fX7]T7ip. 

Sua  aebos. — The  tree  on  which  it  is  found,  the  tree  on  which 
it  grows,  as  Ovid,  Met.  7.  Wk  (Medea  speaking) : 

' '  vivaque  saxa,  sua  convulsaque  rotora  terra, 
et  silvas  moveo" 

[the  ground  in  which  they  are  foimd,  the  ground  in  which  they 
grow]. 


210-269. 

REFRINGIT KEGNA 


VAU.  LECT.  (vs.  242). 

trsBE AVEENTTM  [or  aoenon]  I  Rom.     II  M  (in  seven  of  which,  hdwever, 

it  is  added  in  a  later  hand) ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).     IH  AU  the  old 
editions  which  I  have  examined ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Wakef, 

T7NDE— AVEENTTM  OMITTED  I  Vat.,  Pal,  Med.  (has  been  written  in 
margin  and  afterwards  erased).  II  \%.  OMITTED  OR  STIG- 
MATIZED III  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wagn.  (edd. 
Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Kibb. 
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VAU.  LECT.  (vs.  242). 
ATEKNiml  iJoHi., -Pierius.     n  f|.     Ill  Prino. ;  Rom.  1473  ;  Yen.  1470, 
1471,  1472,  1475  ;  Mod.  ;  Mil.  1475  ;  Breso. ;  P.  Manut.  ;  Phil. 

AOENTTM  II  -A.    Ill  N.  Heins.  (1676,  1704). 

AOHNOir  II  iV    III  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671) ;  Heyne;  Wakef.; 
Pott. ;  Lad. ;  Wagn.  (1861) ;  Ribb. 


OuNCTANTEM  (vs.  211). —  Yielding  slowly  and  umDillingly,  i.  e., 
stiff,  and  therefore  requiring  force  to  treak  it  ofE  the  tree ;  tough. 
Compare  Georg.  2.  236 :  "  glebas  ounctantes,"  a  stiff,  tough,  re- 
sisting soil,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  ploughed  without 
much  labour.  How  what  our  author  here  tells  us  of  the  tough- 
ness of  the  branch  is  to  be  reconciled  with  what  the  Sibyl  tells 
Aeneas  at  verse  146,  I  know  not.  It  is  remarkable  not  only 
that  at  the  distance  of  no  more  than  sixty-five  lines  from  each 
other,  two  so  point-blank  opposite  accounts  should  be  given  of 
the  resistance  of  the  branch,  but  that,  as  if  purposely  to  render 
the  contradiction  the  more  striking,  both  accounts  should  be 
given  in  the  language  of  metaphor,  the  words  employed  being 
in  the  one  case  "  volens  facilisque,"  in  the  other  cunctantem. 

Eefringit  (vs.  210). — This  word,  so  much  stronger  than 
frangit,  expresses  the  great  force  which  Aeneas  was  obliged  to 
exert  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  branch.  What- 
ever objection  we  may  make  to  the  contradiction  between  the 
account  given  here  and  that  given  at  verse  146,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  account  given  in  our  text  affords  a  more  lively 
and  striking  picture  than  if  the  branch  had  been  represented  as 
broken  off  by  Aeneas  with  the  ease  with  which  he  might  have 
broken  off  a  dead  or  rotten  branch.  So  also  at  verse  146,  in 
order  that  the  contrast  between  the  person  fated  to  pull  the 
branch  and  all  others  should  be  complete,  it  was  necessary  to 
represent  the  branch  not  merely  as  yielding  to  the  efforts  of  the 
former,  but  as  going  "volens  facilisque"  with  him,  while  it  re- 
sisted the  utmost  efforts  of  the  latter,  and  even  their  cutting 
instruments.     In  numerous  other  places  in  the  Aeneid,  as  well 
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as  very  frequently  in  all  other  great  poems,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  desire  to  make  the  picture  in  hand  as  perfect  as  possible 
has  caused  the  author,  whether  inadvertently  or  advertently  it 
is  not  always  possible  for  the  reviewer  to  say,  to  disfigure  his 
work  with  incongruities. 

Ingeato  (vs.  21Z). —Thanldess. 

PrINCIPIO     PINGUEM    TAEDIS     ET    KOBORE     SECTO    INGENTEM 

STRUXERE  PYRAM  (vv.  214-5). — I  entirely  agree  with  Wake- 
field that  this  passage  is  to  be  thus  punctuated  : 

PKINCIPIO,  PINGUEM  TAEDIS,  ET  KOBORE  SECTO 
INGENTEM,    STRUXEKE  PYRAM. 

See  Eem.  on  4.  504. 

SpAEGENS   RORE    LEVI  ET   RAMO   FELICIS    OLIVAE  (vS.  230). 

"  A  quibusdam  rosmarinus,  ut  Georg.  2.  213  : 

'  vix  humiles  apibus  casiaa  roremq}ie  ministrat ;  * 

et  quanquam  ad  sensum  accommodatius  est  aquae  asperginem 
et  rorem  intelligere,  tamen  aspergillum  partim  e  rore  marine 
partim  ex  oliva  felici  fuisse  factum  non  inscitum  omnino  sit 
existimare,"  Turnebus.  No,  no  ;  rore  is  here,  as  so  frequently 
elsewhere,  water  miniitely  divided  and  falling  in  drops,  as  dew 
is  supposed  to  fall.     Compare  5.  854  : 

' '  ecce  deus  ranium  Lethaeo  rore  madentem 
vique  soporatum  Stygia  super  utraque  quassat 
tempora," 

where  we  have  as  in  our  text  both  "  ramum  "  and  "  rore,"  and 
where  "  rore  "  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  rosmarinus  ;  Georg. 
U-  USO : 

.     .     .     ' '  eum  vasti  circum  gens  humida  ponti 
exultans  rorem  late  dispergit  amarum ; ' ' 

and  so  Aen.  12.  339  (of  blood  falling  in  drops) :  "  spargit  rapida 
ungula  rores  sanguineos."  In  like  manner  rorare,  8.  646 ; 
11.8;  3.567;  12.  512. 

SpELUNCA    ALTA    FUIT,    VASTOQUE    IMMANIS   HIATU,    SCRUPEA 

(vv.  237-8). — Compare  epigr.  attributed  to  Theocritus,  An'thoL 
Pal.  9.  i33  (ed.  Diibner) :  Xaaiavxivoi;  ivSoBtv  avrpov,  where 
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Diibner:  "  quam  iure  Hermannus  voeaTit  '  prodigiosam  [ahen- 
theiierliche)  metaphoram.' "  Quo  iure'?  and  is  not  our  text  a 
very  elegant  paraphrase  of  said  "  abentheuerliche  metapher," 
VASTO  iMMANis  HiATU  being  the  avxy]v,  and  scrupea  the  Xaaiog? 
Immanis  HIATU. — These  words  are  no  less  happy  in  sound 
than  in  sense,  and  a  good  reader  or  reciter  will  open  his  moutli 
wide  in  pronouncing  them,  and  dwell  on  the  long  a  in  the  mid- 
dle of  each  so  as  to  symbolize  the  wide  yawning  mouth  of  the 
cave.  The  letters  a  and  u  occurring  very  frequently  in  this 
description  of  the  cave  leading  to  Hades,  viz.,  a  nine  times  and 
u  six  times,  in  ten  words,  and  the  same  letters  occurring  with  a 
similar  frequency  in  the  corresponding  description  by  Ennius 
(ed.  Hessel.,  p.  243),  vi2;.,  a  fifteen  times,  and  u  seven  times  in 
sixteen  words : 

"  adsum,  atque  advenio  Acheruute  vix  via  alta,  atque  ardua, 
per  speluncas  saxeis  structas  aspereis  pendentibus 
maxumeis ;" 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my  adhesion  to  the  Ennian  commen- 
tator, when  he  says  {I.  c.) :  "  Sed  uescio  quid  occultioris  artificii 
in  his  lateat,  ut  cum  Acherontis  meminerunt  poetae,  semper  fere 
a  literam  inculcent,  orebrisque  utantur  coUisionibus,  quod  in  iUis 
etiam  patet  versibus  quos  in  Andromache  retulimus : 

'  Acherusia  templa,  alta  Orci,  palUda 
leti,  obnubila,  obsita  tenebris  loca.' 

Huiusmodi  quoque  observatione  digna  quidem  sunt  ilia  Maro- 
nis  VI.: 

SPELUNCA  ALTA  FUIT,  VASTOQUE  IMMANIS  HIATU,  , 

SOHUPEA,  TUTA  LACD  NIGRO, 

in  quibus  ultimis  verbis,  ut  speluncae  denotaret  obscuritatem, 
tres  dictiones  unamquamque  u  habentem  elegit." 

As  here  immanis  hiatu,  of  the  cave  leading  to  Hades,  so 
verse  493,  of  the  shades  themselves  attempting  to  raise  a  shout, 
"  inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantes ; "  and  verse  576,  of  the 
Hydra : 

"  quiiKiu5ginta  atris  immanis  hiatibus  Hydra." 
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Hic  (vs.  243)  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  or  as  meaning  in 
this  cave,  for  the  cave  is  not  entered  until  after  the  sacrifice,  verse 
262  :  FURENS  ANTRo  sE  iMMisiT  APERTO.  Hic,  therefore,  is  : 
at  this  point,  viz.,  arrived  at  the  cave,  at  the  cave's  mouth.  That 
it  was  usual  to  ofEer  sacrifices  at  the  lake  of  Avemus  appears 
from  Livy,  24.  12  (of  Hannibal) :  "  Cum  cetero  exercitu  ad  la- 
cuin  Averiii  per  speciem  sacrificandi,  re  ipsa  ut  tentaret  Puteolos, 
quodque  ibi  praesidii  erat,  descendit." 

Invergit  VINA  (vs.  244). — Compare  Claud.  Laud.  Stilich. 
1.  62  :  "  inclinat  dextra  pateram ;"  id.  Eapt.  Pros.  2.  69  (of  the 
Hermus)  : 

.     .     .     "  laetatur  in  antro 
amnis,  et  undantem  declinat  prodigus  umam." 

LiBAMiNA  PRIMA  (vs.  246). — As  ws  would  Say  in  English, 
the  first  taste,  viz.,  of  the  sacrifice  which  was  about  to  be  offered. 
Compare  Silius,  10.  550  : 

' '  ipse  manu  celsam  pinum  flammaque  comantem 
attollens  ductor  Gradivum  in  vota  cietat, 
primitias  pugnae  et  laeti  libamina  telli." 

Stat.  Theh.  6.  193 : 

' '  at  genitor  sceptrique  decus  cultusque  Tonantis 
iniicit  ipse  rogis,  tergoque  et  pectore  fusam 
caesariem  ferro  minuit,  sectisque  iacentis 
otnubit  tenuia  ora  comis,  ac  taKa  fletu 
verba  pio  miscens :  '  alio  tibi,  perfide,  pacto, 
luppiter,  hunc  crinem  voti  reus  ante  dicaram, 
si  pariter  virides  nati  lihare  dedisses 
ad  tua  templa  genas  ; '" 

and  ibid.  2.  253  : 

.    .    ,     ' '  hic  more  parentum 
lasides,  thalamis  ubi  casta  adolesceret  aetaa, 
virgineas  lidare  comas,  primosque  solebant 
excusare  toros." 

TUM     STYGIO     REGI    NOCTURNAS     INCHOAT    AKAS    (vS.  252). 

Inchoat,  "  perficit,"  Servius.  "  Exquisite  positum  pro  facit," 
Heyne,  "Inohoare  ;  incipere,"  Gesner.  Incohare  or  in- 
ch oar  e  is  neither  "perficere,"  nor  "  facere,"  nor  "ineipere," 

HENBY,  AENEIDBA,  VOL.  III.  '** 
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but  to  sketch,  make  in  outline  oil  first  rough  plan;  ebaucher,  shozzare 
(compare  Georg.  3.  kS  :  "te  sine  nil  altum  mens  inchoat"  [plans 
nothing  without  thee].  Cic.  Orat.  33:  "  Oratorem  perf actum 
inchoare  et  informare"  [sketch,  and  when  sketched  fill  up].  Hor. 
Od.  1.  k.  15  : 

"  vitae  siunma  trevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longain" 

\_not  begin  a  long  hope,  lut  plan  a  long  hope,  lay  out  a  long  hope, 
to  be  perfected  afterwards].  Suet.  Claud.  3  :  "  Portentum  homi- 
nis,  nee  absolutum  anatura,  sed  tantum  inchoatum"  [a  sketched 
outlined  work,  a  work  without  the  final  finish  or  polish].  Cic. 
Be  Rep.  1.  35:  "Expediri  quae  restant  vix  poterunt,  si  hoc 
inchoatum  reliqueris"  [if  you  leave  this  only  in  the  sketch]. 
S.  Ambros.  Hymn.  7  (Grrimm,  Hymn.  Vet.  Eccl.) : 

' '  te  xmiversa  creatura 
mundi  fatetur  dominum, 
iussu  patris  Mchoata, 
tuis  perfecta  Yiribus  "), 

and  such  is  the  only  notion  which  suits  our  text.  Aeneas  does 
not  in  the  short  space  of  time  he  has  at  command  make  altars 
complete  and  finished  in  every  particular,  but  rude,  rough,  hasty 
work,  just  sufficient  to  receive  his  sacrifice  ;  and  such  precisely 
is  the  definition  of  inchoare  given,  or  rather  intended  to  be 
given,  by  Fronto :  "  Inchoat  qui  incertum  facit,  incipit  cuius 
exitum  sperat."  No  two  words  can  in  their  proper  use  be  more 
distinct  than  incipere  and  inchoare — incipere  being  to 
perform  so  much  of  the  perfect  work  as  leaves  nothing  imper- 
fect so  far  as  the  inceptio  goes;  inchoare  on  the  other  hand  being 
to  perform  the  whole  work,  whether  in  the  mind,  and  then  it  is 
to  plan,  or  with  the  hands,  and  then  it  is  to  sketch,  abboszare,  in 
a  rude  imperfect  manner,  completing  and  finishing  ofE  no  part. 
So  entirely  opposed  is  Servius's  comment  to  the  true  notion  of 
inch]oare,  that  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  words  facit,  non  have 
fallen  out  of  his  text  before  "  perfioit." 

Procul  o,  procul  bstb  (vs.  258),  theme;  toto  absistite 
T.tTco,  variation.     For  prociii,  este,  PROFAisfi,  compare  CalHm. 
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Hymn,  in  Apollinem,  2 :  ckuc,  eko?,  oarig  a^irpog.  Stat.  Sih\ 
3.  3.  13 : 

.     .     '  'procul  hino,  procul  ite  nocentes  ; 
si  cm  corde  nefas  taciturn,  fessique  seneotus 
longa  patris ;  si  quis  pulsatae  conscius  umbram 
matris,  et  infema  rigidum  timet  Aeacon  urna : 
insontes,  castosque  vooo." 

Grat.  Falisc.  Cyneg.  /j.^6  : 

.    .    .     "  ipse  manu  ramum  pallente  sacerdos 
termitemn  quatiens  :  '  procul  hinc  extorribus  ire 
edico,  praesente  deo,  praesentibus  aris, 
quis  scelus  aut  manibus  sumptum,  aut  in  pectore  motum  est,' 
inolamat." 

Invade  viam  (vs.  260). — /w-vadere  viam  (exactly  the 
opposite  of  "  e-vadere  viam,"  Aen.  2.  731 ;  and  see  Eem.  on 
2.  458)  is  to  enter  upon  a  journey,  set  out. 

Nunc  animis  opus  (vs.  261),  theme ;  ncjnc  pectore  firmo, 
variation. 

LOCA  NOCTE  SILENTIA  LATE  (vS.  265)  ;  RES  ALTA  TERRA  ET 
CALIGINE  MERSAS  (vS.  267)  ;  IBANT  OBSCURI  SOLA  SUB  NOCTE  PER 
UMBRAM,    PERQUE    DOMOS    DITIS    VACUAS    ET    INANIA   REGNA    (vv. 

268-9). — The  concrete  of  Job's  no  less  grand  abstract :  "  Ante- 
quam  vadam,  et  non  revertar,  ad  terram  tenebrosam,  et  oper- 
tam  mortis  caligine  :  terram  miseriae  et  tenebrarum,  ubi  umbra 
mortis  et  nullus  ordo,  sed  sempitemus  horror  inhabitat." 

Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui  (vs.  266),  theme;  sit  numine 

VESTRO  PANDERE  RES  ALTA  TERRA  ET  CALIGINE  MERSAS,  Varia- 
tion. 

NocTE  (vs.  268). — Not  literally  the  night,  or  night  in  the 
sense  of  night-time,  but  figuratively  the  night,  i.  e.,  night  in  the 
sense  of  darkness;  first,  because  the  time  is  morning,  just  at 
sunrise  (verse  255  :  pkimi  sub  lumina  solis  et  ortus)  ;  and 
secondly,  because  this  "  nox,"  this  darkness  or  figurative  night, 
is  compared  with  the  darkness  of  real  literal  night  in  the  words 

QUALE  .   .   .  UBI  .  .   .  REBUS    NOX  ABSTULIT  ATRA  COLOREM.      As  if 

he  had  said :  the  darkness  in  which  they  were  walking  resem- 
bled the  darkness  of  night,     It  is  remarkable,  and,  perhaps,  an 

18  * 
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instance  of  negligence  of  style,  that  tke  same  word  should  be 
used  both  figuratively  and  literally  in  the  same  paragraph ;  and 
it  requires  some  attention  on  the  part  of  the  reader  well  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  nights,  the  underground  night,  i.  e., 
darkness  in  which  the  party  is  walking,  and  the  upper-world 
night  (not  at  that  time  present  even  above  ground)  with  which 
it  is  compared. 

Pekqtje  domos  ditis  vacuas  et  inania  regna  (vs.  269). — 
Compare  Byron,  Cain,  2.  2 : 

"  o  ye  interminable,  gloomy  realms 
of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes." 

DoMos. — "  Simpl.  pro  locis"  Heyne.  No,  no ;  but,  as  clearly 
shown,  first,  by  the  Homeric  exactly  corresponding  Swju'  AtSao, 
II.  15.  251,  and,  secondly,  by  the  immediately  following  kegna, 
the  dwelling,  residence  (ditis)  of  Dis,  i.  e.,  Hades  considered  in 
the  word  domos  as  the  dwelling,  residence,  exactly  as  in  the  word 
REGNA  it  is  considered  as  the  roalm — they  went  through  the  void 
dwelling,  through  the  unsubstantial  realms — of  Dis. 


270-272. 

QUALE  PER  INCERTAM  LUNAM  SUB  LUCE  MALIGNA 
EST  ITER  IN  SILVIS  UBI  CAELUM  CONDIDIT  UMBRA 
lUPPITER  ET  REBUS  NOX  ABSTULIT  ATRA  COLOREM 


VAS.  LEOT.  (vs.  270). 

A 
ixcEETAH  I  Vat.  (thus  INCERTUM,  with  the  U  crossed  out,  the  A  being 

added  a pr.  m.),  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  H  -|J;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).    DI 

Princ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Rom.  1473;  Milan,  1475;  Mod.; 

Bresc. ;  all  the  older  editors ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Herns. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Philippe ; 

Pott.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  {Praest,);  Ribb. 

iNCEPTAM  or  iis^coBPTAM  II  if.    Ill  Mentioned  by  Servius. 
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Quale. — Existing  in  Italian  at  the  present  day,  and  iised  in  the 
same  manner,  as  Metast.  Temistocle,  3.  2  : 

' '  sia  luminoso  il  fine 
del  viver  mio :  qual  moribonda  face 
scintillando  s'  estingua." 

Incertam  lunam  is  the  general  enunciation :  lunam,  the 
moon;  incertam,  the  general  character  of  the  moon,  viz.,  that 
she  is  uncertain — sometimes  giving  very  good  light,  as,  viz., 
when  she  is  at  the  full ;  sometimes  bad  or  scanty  light,  viz., 
when  she  is  new  or  waning.  The  particular  kind  of  light  she 
is  giving  on  the  present  occasion  is  fixed,  by  the  precising  terms, 
LTJCE  MALIGNA ;  she  is  new  or  waning.  It  is  therefore  the  new  or 
waning  moon,  not  the  clouded  moon,  which  is  spoken  of.  SiLVis 
diminishes  this  scanty  light,  as  the  traveller  is  in  a  wood.  The 
remainder  of  the  description  fixes  the  time  to  be  night,  nothing 
else.  For  the  phrase  incertam  lunam,  compare  Georg.  1. 115  : 
"  incertis  mensibus,"  the  uncertain  months,  i.  e.,  the  months  in 
tohich  the  weather  is  unsettled,  where  see  Forbiger's  (4th  ed.) 
note. 

[«Jli#er] .  I  formerly  thought  (see  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage  ") 
that  incertam  here  indicated  the  general  character  of  the  moon, 
/.  e.,  of  all  moonlight.  On  further  reflection,  however,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  indicates  only  the  specific  or 
casual  character.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  shown  by  its  being 
so  prominently  placed ;  almost  the  very  first  word  in  this  long 
sentence  (see  Eem.  on  2.  247).  Our  author  does  not  say  per 
lunam  incertam,  but  emphatically  per  incertam  lunam, 
during  the  uncertainty  of  the  moonlight,  while  the  moonlight  is 
uncertain,  i.  e.,  when  the  moon,  although  actually  in  the  sky,  is 
not  yet  fully  risen,  is  not  yet  certa,  has  not  yet  quite  put  to  flight 
the  darkness  and  asserted  her  supremacy ;  is  not  yet  the  "  immi- 
nens  luna"  of  Horace  {Od.  1.  k..  5).  I  think  certus  and  in- 
certus  when  applied,  without  explanation  or  adjunct,  to  the 
sun  or  moon,  are  always  used  in  reference  to  this  certainty  or 
uncertainty  of  the  light,  viz.,  that  certainty  or  uncertainty 
which  depends  on  the  sufficient  or  insufficient  height  of  the 
shining  body  above  the  horizon.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  9..  808  : 
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"  ut  glaoies  incerto  saueia  sole,"  where  the  ice  is  only  partially, 
not  fully,  thawed  ("saueia"),  because  the  sun,  although  up,  is 
not  high  up  and  strong ;  as  in  our  text  the  light  is  dim  and 
scanty  (luce  maligna),  because  the  moon,  although  up,  is  not 
yet  high.  When  the  sun  or  moon  isincertus  from  any  other 
cause  than  this  every-day  occurring  cause — insufficient  height 
in  the  sky — the  cause  is  always  specified.  Compare  3.  203: 
"incertos  caeca  caligine  soles" — the  very  passage  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  false  interpretation  of  certus  and  incertus 
as  applied  to  the  sun  and  moon  elsewhere,  commentators  falsely 
concluding  that  because  "  incertos  caeca  caligine  "  meant  uncer- 
tain because  clouded,  incertus  without  similar  adjunct  should 
have  the  same  meaning.  The  logical  conclusion  would  have 
been,  that  incertus  applied  to  the  sun  with  the  adjunct 
"caeca  caligine"  meaning  clouded,  incertus  applied  without 
any  such  adjunct  probably,  almost  necessarily,  meant  something 
quite  different.     Compare,  also,  Horace's  {Od.  2.  16.  1)  : 

"  otium  divos  rogat  in  patent! 
prensus  Aegaeo,  simul  atra  nubes 
condidit  lunam,  neqtie  certa  fulgent 
sidera  naiitis," 

where  "  neque  certa "  is  not  to  be  understood  of  uncertainty 
arising  from  insufficient  height  above  the  horizon,  but  of  un- 
certainty produced  by  the  "  nubes  "  specially  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  line.  In  like  manner,  when  the  sun  is  certus  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  of  being  well  and  completely  risen, 
and  shining  clearly  in  consequence,  the  precise  sense  in  which  it- 
is  certus  is  explained  by  an  adjunct,  ex.  gr.,  Yal.  Flaec.  2.  57  : 

.     .     .     "  certusqne  ad  talia  Titan 
integer  in  fluctus  et  in  uno  decidit  Euro," 

where  the  sense  is  not  completely/  risen  and  mrely  shining,  but 
"  certus  ad  talia,"  sure  prognosticator  of  the  weather.  This  sen- 
tence should  therefore  not  have  been  cited  by  Wagner  {ad 
locum)  as  an  instance  of  the  use  of  certus  corresponding  to  that 
of  incertus,  Aen.  3.  203.  Precisely  similar  to  our  author's 
application  of  incertus  to  the  moon  is  Sallust's  application  of 
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the  same  term  to  the  daylight,  Fragm.  Hist.  lib.  4  :  "  Cum  inte- 
rim, lumine  etiam  tum  iiicerto,  dtiae  Gallae  mulieres  conventum 
vitantes,  ad  menstrua  solvenda,  montem  ascendant." 

Nor  is  there  in  this  use  of  cert  us  to  express  the  sure,  cer- 
tain, unequivocal  manifestation  of  a  luminary  above  the  horizon, 
anything  strange,  anything  discordant  with  the  general  force 
and  general  application  of  the  term.  On  the  contrary,  any- 
thing which  from  being  doubtful  has  become  sure,  and  can  no 
longer  be  doubted,  is  properly  called  certus;  for  a  remarkable 
instance  of  which,  and  strikingly  similar  to  the  application 
which  we  are  discussing,  see  Ovid,  Met.  2.  665,  where  the  speech 
of  Ocyroe  during  her  transformation  into  a  mare  is  described 
first  as  "intellecta  parum  ";  then  as  being  neither  the  language 
of  a  human  being  nor  the  neighing  of  a  horse  ("  nee  verba  qui- 
dem,  nee  equae  sonus  ille  videtur  ")  ;  and  only  at  last,  when  the 
metamorphosis  is  perfect,  becoming  "eertos  hinnitus,"  perfect, 
indubitable,  unequivocal  neighing.  Precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  find  the  sun,  day,  or  daylight  denominated  certain  or 
uncertain  according  as  it  is  surely  and  completely,  or  only 
partly  and  doubtfully,  established,  we  have  the  evening  twi- 
light (the  time,  viz.,  when  there  is  still  some  dayHght  mingling 
with  the  shades  of  night)  called  by  Ovid  {Met.  k..  399)  "  dubia 

nox": 

"  iamque  dies  exactuB  erat  tempusque  sutlbat, 
C[uod  tu  nee  tenebras,  neo  possis  dicere  lueem, 
pfid  cum  luce  tamen  dnbiae  confinia  noetis." 

The  twilight  also  owes  its  Latin  name  of  crepusculum  to  its 
being  neither  certain  night  nor  certain  day  ("  Priusque  manifes- 
tus  dies  creperum  noetis  absolverat,"  Symm.  Up.  1. 13.  "  De  cre- 
puseulo,  quod  est  dubia  lux,  nam  creperum  dubium  significat, 
quaeritur,"  Serv.  ad  Aen.  S.  268.  "  Crepusculum  sic  fortasse 
appellatum  quod  res  incertae  ereperae  dicuntur,  idque  tempus 
noetis  sit  an  diei,  incertum  est,"  Censor,  de  die  Natali,  21/.;  "  du- 
biae  crepuscula  lucis,"  Ovid,  Met.  11.  597).  Also,  our  own 
Thomson,  in  the  commencement  of  his  Seasons,  applies  with 
the  greatest  grace  and  beauty  a  term  exactly  corresponding  to 
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the  Latin  incertus,   to   the   early,  young,   not  yet  certain, 
year: 

"  as  yet  tlie  tremtling  year  is  unconfirmed, 
and  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
chills  the  pale  mom,  and  bids  his  driving  sleet 
deform  the  day  delightless ;  so  that  scarce 
the  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  engulpht 
to  shake  the  sounding  marsh ;  or  from  the  shore 
the  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 
and  sing  thiCir  wild  notes  to  the  hstening  waste, 
at  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun, 
and  the  bright  BuU  receives  him." 

If  my  reader — agreeing  with  me  that  ikcektam  in  our  text 
does  indeed  express  the  uncertainty  of  the  newly-risen  moon, 
the  doubt  which  there  almost  always  is,  for  some  time  after  the 
moon  has  risen,  whether  she  be  actually  risen  or  not — should  be 
inclined  to  think,  nevertheless,  that  this  very  uncertainty  in- 
volves the  idea  of  a  cloudy  moonrise,  I  have  no  objection,  espe- 
cially as  we  find  this  very  uncertainty  of  the  moonrise,  this 
"  inoerta  luna  "  of  our  text,  represented  as  cloudy  by  our  author 
himself,  verse  453  : 

.     .     .     ' '  qualem  primo  qui  surgere  mense 
aut  videt,  aut  vidisse  putat^ej-  niibila  lunam," 

in  which  passage,  I  may  observe  en  passant,  our  author  has  un- 
fortunately committed  the  great  error  of  describing  a  moonrise 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  contrary  to  the  physical  fact 
that  there  is  no  visible  moonrise  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  i.  e.,  till  about  the  full  of  the  moon ;  the  first  appearance 
of  the  moon  every  evening  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  month 
being  at  some  height  in  the  sky  above  (not  at)  the  horizon — an 
error  so  much  the  more  remarkable  in  our  usually  correct  author, 
as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  Apollonian  original  (4.  1479), 
where  not  the  rising,  but  only  the  young,  moon  is  spoken  of : 

•     •     .     as  Tts  T  €  V  e  (I)  evL  rjfiaTi  fiTjVTiJf 
rj  iSfi/,  7)  eSoKriffev  evaxf^vov(rav  tSeirOat. 

Of  the  commentators  on  this  passage,  Servius  says :  "  Incep- 
TAM.    Alii  INCERTAM  legimt.     lUuc  tamen  recurrit,  nam  in- 
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certum  incipientein,  i.e.  minorem,  significat."  "Lunam  ita  la- 
tentem  in  nubibus  ut  incertam  sui  lucem  dubiamque  praebeat," 
LaCerda.  "Incertam,  nubilo  caelo,"  Heyne,  Wagner.  "Cuius 
lux  nubibus  incerta  et  dubia  redditur,  quae  modo  splendet,  modo 
nubibus  obsouratur,"  Forb.  None  of  the  three  explanations  is 
the  true  one,  if  it  were  only  because  not  one  of  them  is  con- 
sistent with  the  remainder  of  the  picture,  viz.,  the  darkness  so 
emphatically  insisted  on  in  the  words 

UBI  CAELUM  CONDIDIT  UMBRA 
lUPPlTER,  ET  REBUS  NOX  ABSTULIT  ATKA  COLOREM. 

When  the  sky  is  enveloped  in  shade,  and  the  objects  about  us 
have  lost  their  colour  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  is 
surely  incompatible  with  moonlight,  whether  the  light  be,  with 
Servius,  that  of  a  young  moon,  with  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  and 
Wagner,  that  of  a  clouded  moon,  or,  with  Forbiger,  that  of  a 
moon  alternately  shining  and  clouded.  What,  then,  is  the 
picture,  what  darkness,  and  what  moonlight  is  meant,  or  how 
is  the  darkness  spoken  of  reconcilable  with  the  moonlight  as 
certainly  spoken  of  (lunam,  sub  luce  jialigna)  ?  I  reply :  the 
darkness  spoken  of  is  the  darkness  of  a  fine  and  clear  night : 

UBI  CAELUM  CONDIDIT  UMBRA 
lUPPITER,  ET  REBUS  NOX  ABSTULIT  ATKA  COLOREM, 

where  observe  that  it  is  not  in  nubibus  but  in  umbra  that  Jupi- 
ter CONDIDIT  caelum,  and  that  it  is  not  nubes  but  atra  nox  which 
ABSTULIT  REBUS  COLOREM ;  and  the  moon  spoken  of  is  the  moon 
which,  either  having  not  yet  risen,  or  having  but  just  risen,  or 
being  only  in  the  act  of  rising,  has  not  yet  been  seen  by  the 
traveller,  who,  being  in  the  woods  (est  iter  in  silvis),  cannot 
see  the  horizon,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  moon  is  "  incerta," 
judged  to  be  risen  or  soon  to  rise,  by  the  light  already  beginning 
to  spread  over  the  sky  (luce  maligna),  but  not  yet  seen,  or  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  risen.  The  picture,  as  charming  as  the 
most  charming  of  our  author's  always — when  once  rightly 
understood — charming  pictures,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself 
to  every  reader  who,  when  travelling  on  a  clear  and  fine  dark 
night,  has  watched  the  spreading  of  the  moonlight  over  the  sky 
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(luce  ji  align  a)  when,  owing  to  tlie  horizon  being  hid  from  him 
either  by  woods  or  high  grounds,  he  was  still  doubtful  whether 
the  moon  was  actually  above  the  horizon  or  not.  That  such  is 
the  true  interpretation  of  our  text  first  occurred  to  me  on  a  clear 
dark  night,  as,  walking  from  Sesto  di  Levante  to  Borgo,  I  watched 
the  moonlight  spreading  over  the  sky  (luce  maligna),  while, 
owing  to  the  shutting  out  of  the  horizon  by  the  mountains,  the 
moon  itself  was  still  "  incerta,"  might  or  might  not  be  risen. 

Luce  maligna. — These  words  explain  the  kind  of  light 
afforded  by  the  "  incerta  luna,"  by  the  moon  before  its  rising, 
or  before  it  has  well  risen,  while  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  it 
has  risen  or  not.  This  light  is,  of  course,  "maligna"  or  scantj'^ 
and  insufiicient,  the  opposite  of  benigna,  liberal.  Such  light 
was  indeed  stingy  enough  for  om'  travellers,  not  being  even  ordi- 
nary twilight,  or  darkness  relieved  by  a  minute  intermixture  of 
sunlight,  but  only  moon's  twilight,  or  darkness  reKeved  by  a 
minute  intermixture  of  moonlight.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
they  went  darkly  in  the  lonely  night  through  the  shade : 

IBANT  OBSCUKI  SOLA  SUB  NOOTE  PER  UMEEAM, 

a  description  as  unsuitable  for  travelling  by  the  light,  whether 
of  the  young  moon,  or  of  the  clouded  moon,  or  of  the  moon 
alternately  bright  and  clouded,  as  it  is  suitable  for  travelling  by 
moonlight  so  scanty,  so  "maligna,"  that  you  cannot  even  be  sure 
whether  the  moon  is  yet  above  the  horizon.  Compare  Philostrat. 
Icon.  2  (of  the  moon  not  long  enough  risen  to  give  sure  light  to 
Antigone  when  burying  Polynices) :  SsAjjvjj  iitv  yap  irpofiaXkH 
(j)ti)g  ovTTd)  TTKTTov  o^OaXfioiQ  [uot  yet  to  be  relied  on,  but  to 
be  relied  on  by-and-by,  i.e.,  as  yet  incertum,  but-by-and-by 
to  be  certum].     Ovid,  Met.  2.  807  : 

' '  lentaq^ue  miserrima  tabe 
liq^uitur,  ut  glacies  incerto  saucia  sole" 

[not  yet  well  risen,  therefore,  as  yet,  weak,  sunj.  Exactly  as 
the  incertam  lunam  sub  luce  maligna  of  our  text  represents 
the  twilight  of  the  rising  moon,  so  the  "  dubius  dies  nocte  vicina" 
of  Seneca,  Troad.  llIfB,  represents  the  twilight  of  the  departing 
sun : 
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' '  ut  esse  Phoebi  diiloius  lumen  solet 
iam  iam  eadentis,  astra  cum  repetuut  vices, 
premitiirque  diibiiis  noefc  vicbia  dies.'" 

[_»M.Uter\.  Incertam  lunam. — "  Cuius  lux  mibibus  inoerta 
et  dubia  redditur,  quae  modo  splendet,  modo  nubibus  obsoura- 
tur,"  Forbiger.  No,  no ;  the  light  by  which  Aeneaa  and  the 
Sibyl  were  walking  was  not  sometimes  bright  and  sure,  and 
sometimes  dim,  like  the  light  of  ,i  sometimes  clouded,  sometimes 
imclouded  moon,  but  always  dim  and  unsure.  And  such  pre- 
cisely is  the  meaning  of  incertam  in  our  text ;  uncertain,  not 
from  being  sometimes  clear,  and  sometimes  clouded,  but  uncer- 
tain from  being  always  clouded,  imperfectly,  indistinctly  seen, 
owing  to  clouds,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  certainly  that  the 
moon  is  actually  there — is  actually  present  at  all.  Compare  Ovid, 
Met.  2.  808 : 

"  liquitur,  ut  glacies  inoerto  saucia  sole" 

[not,  with  Crispinus,  "  subinde  et  per  vices  radios  suos  vibrante" 
(for  such  intermitting  radiation  would  have  produced  not  a 
gradual  melting  of  the  ice,  but  a  melting  by  fits  and  starts),  but 
dim,  prevented  hy  intervening  haze  from  exerting  its  full  force,  and, 
so  prevented,  melting  the  ice  slowly  and  gradually^  Hor.  Od.  2. 16: 

' '  simul  atra  nubes 
condidit  lunam,  mqiie  eerta  fulgent 
sidera  nautia" 

[and  the  stars  are  bedimmed,  shine  no  longer  clear  and  bright]. 
Incertus  in  this  use  is  equivalent  to  our  dim,  and  to  the 
Eomans  suppKed  the  place  of  that  term,  while  its  contrary 
certus  expressed  our  clear,  hright,  certain,  and,  as  we  say  vul- 
garly, no  mistake. 

The  "luna"  spoken  of  here,  as  well  as  at  verse  454,  being 
plainly  the  material  moon,  not  the  goddess  Luna,  the  word  in 
both  places  should  be  spelled  with  a  small  initial  letter,  not,  as 
most  unaccountably  both  by  Heyne  and  Wagner  (by  the  latter 
even  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En.),  with  a  capital. 

Sub  luce  maligna. — These  words  carry  out  the  idea,  the 
first  sketch  of  which  is  afforded  by  incertam  lunam.  The  light 
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is  "  maligna"  (scanty)  because  it  is  the  light  of  a  "luna  incerta," 
or  of  a  moon  dimly  shining  through  a  haze.  The  two  sentences 
thrown  into  one  would  read  thus  :  sub  maligna  ltjce  ineertae 
lunae. 

Maligna,  scanty,  as  in  Greek,  acjtOovog,  copiosus,  and 
a<j)Oovia,  copia.  Compare  Xenoph.  Cprop.  1  (ed.  Hutch.,  p. 
23)  :  uQziwv  vo\\r]v  a(pdoviav. 

TJbi  caelum  condidit  umbra  lUPPiTER,  theme ;  et  rebus 

NOX   ABSTULIT  ATRA    COLOREM,   variation. 

\_^liter].  Incertam  lunam. — "  Inceptam  :  alii  incertam 
legunt;  illuc  tamen  recurrit.  Nam  ineertum  incipientem,  i.e. 
minorom,  significat,"  Servius.  "  Incertam,  nubilo  caelo,"  Heyne, 
"Wagner  {Prnrd.,  comparing  "  incertos  caeca  caligine  soles," 
3.  203),Forhiger.  I  dissent  from  hoth  interpretations  for  the 
same  reasons — first,  because  darkness  such  as  there  is  in  a  wood, 
at  night,  either  when  the  moon  is  very  young,  or  obscured  by 
clouds,  had  been  so  little  short  of  utter  darkness  as  not  to  have 
allowed  the  view  of  objects  which  Aeneas  is  described  as  having 
enjoyed.  Secondly,  because  it  is  not  according  to  Virgil's 
manner  to  descend  to  such  minutiae,  viz.,  to  inform  us  that  the 
light  by  which  Aeneas  walked  resembled  moonlight  in  a  wood 
when  (with  Servius)  the  moon  was  young,  or  when  (with  Heyne, 
Forbiger,  and  Wagner)  it  was  clouded.  Thirdly,  because  it 
behoved  Yirgil  to  say  which  kind  of  uncertain  moonlight  he 
meant,  whether  that  arising  from  the  youth  and  consequent 
small  size  of  the  moon,  or  from  clouds,  as  he  has  explained 
the  dim  sunlight,  3.  203  :  "  incertos  caeca  caligine  soles."  I 
think,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  other  uncertainty  of  moonlight 
meant  in  our  text  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  woods 
themselves.  The  moon  is  uncertain  (incertam  lunam),  and 
the  light  is  scanty  (luce  maligna),  because  est  iter  in  silvis. 
Thus  we  have — [a)  a  sentence  composed  according  to  Virgil's 
usual  manner,  viz.,  of  affording  you  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
passage  or  sentence  a  key  wherewith  to  unlock  the  meaning 
shut  up  in  the  first  part ;  and  (5)  the  light  is  not  reduced  to  so 
infinitesimal  a  quantity  as  to  be  by  no  possibility  of  more  use 
to  Aeneas  than  the  homceopathist's  millesimal  grain  of  aconite 
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or  belladonna  is  to  his  phrenetic  patient ;  and  (c)  incertam  and 
MALIGNA  are  the  very  words  of  all  others  we  would  expect  Yir- 
gil  to  have  chosen  to  describe  moonlight  in  a  wood — incektam 
expressing  its  uncertain,  indistinct,  flickering  appearance  as 
seen  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  (compare  the  boy's  face 
said  by  Juvenal  to  be  "incerta,"  so  indistinct,  when  seen  through 
his  long  girlish  locks,  that  you  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  is  the 
face  of  a  boy  or  not,  15.  136  : 

.     .     .     ' '  cuius  manantia  fletu 
ora  puellares  faoiunt  incerta  capilli"), 

and  MALIGNA  expressing  its  scantiness. 

Caelum  is  opposed  to  eeblts,  iuppitek  to  nox  atka,  and 
OONUIDIT  XJMBKA  to  ABSTUHT  coLOKEM  ;  the  One  clause  describes 
the  darkening  of  the  sky,  as  the  other  clause  describes  the  dark- 
ening of  the  earth ;  and  the  two  clauses  together  make  up  the 
sense  :  tcJicn  both  heav(jn  and  earth  are  involved  in  darkness,  i.  e., 
■when  it  is  night,  the  night-time.  The  precisely  opposite  picture  is 
presented  at  9.  461 : 

"  iam  sole  infuso,  iam  rebus  luce  reteotis;" 

and  also  by  Prudentius,  Cathem.,  "  Hymn.  Matut."  : 

' '  caligo  terrae  scinditur 
percussa  solis  spicule, 
retusque  iam  color  redit 
vultu  nitentis  siderie." 

Eebus,  exactly  as  9.  461  (quoted  above),  Prudentius  (quoted 
above),  and  Ovid,  Met.  2.  395 : 

.     .     ' '  neve  velit  tenebras  inducere  rebus, 
supplice  voce  rogant," 

in  all  which  passages  the  word  is  used  less  in  the  sense  of  things, 
i.e.,  lyarticular  things,  objects  separately  taken,  than  in  the  sense 
of  all  things,  i.e.,  the  world.     Compare  also  Val.  Flaco.  1.  827 : 

"  cardine  sub  nostro,  rebusqae  abscisa  supemis, 
Tartarei  sedet  aula  patris  " 

[the  world  above,  the  upper  world].  Georg.  k-  B82 :  "  Oceanum- 
que  patrem  rerum"  [father  of  all  things,  of  the  world].     Ibid. 
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2.  53Ii.  :  "  rerun  facta  est  puleherrima  Eoma  "  [the  fairest  city 
in  the  world].  Aen.  1.  286  :  "  Romanos  rerum  dominos " 
[masters  of  the  world].  Ibid.  7.  602:  "maxima  rerum  Eoma" 
[the  greatest  city  in  the  world]. 

OoLOKEM. — Not  the  various  individual  colours  belonging  to 
the  various  individual  objects,  but  the  colour  (the  visual,  sensible 
appearance)  imparted  to  the  whole  complex,  the  world  (kebus), 
by  light.     Compare  Senec.  Agam.  859  : 

"  tractus  ad  caelum  cania  iaferorum 
triplici  catena,  tacuit,  nee  ullo 
latravit  ore,  lucis  ignotae 
metuens  colorem." 

Eebus  nox  abstulit  atra  colorem. — Victor  Hugo  {Le 
Rhin,  torn.  1,  p.  71)  thus  picturesquely  figures  this  effacing 
operation  of  night:  "La  nuit  ouvrait  deja  sa  main  pleine  de 
fumee  dans  cette  ravissante  vallee  ou  la  route  s'enfonce  apres 
le  hameaa  de  La  Folie,  et  promenait  lentement  son  immense 
estompe  sur  la  tour  de  la  cathedrale  et  la  double  fleche  de  St. 
Jean-des- Yignes. ' ' 


273-293. 

VESTIBULUM FOKMAE 


Yestibulum  ante  ipsum  (vs.  273),  theme  ;  primis  in  fatjcibus 
ORCi,  variation.     For  the  passage  compare  7.  177  : 

"  quin  etiam  vetemm  effigies  ex  ordiae  avorum 
antiqua  e  oedro  ;  Italusque,  paterque  Sabimis 
^dtisato^,  curvam  servans  sub  imagine  falcem, 
Saturnusque  senex,  lanique  bifrontis  imago 
vestibulo  astabant." 

Tristisqtte  senectus  (vs.  275).— So  Hom.  II.  10.  79:  ynpdi 
Xvypw, 
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Lbti    consanguineus    sopor  (vs.  278). — Compare  Aescli. 
8ept.  c.  Theb.  353  (ed.  Schiitz) : 

aptrayai  5  6 

SoMNiA  (vs.  283)  must  be  understood  to  be  in  the  form  of 
birds.     Oompai^e  Eurip.  Hee,  70  (ed.  Person)  : 


w  iroTVia.  x^^^t 
/xeKavoTTTepvyup  fxarep  ovGipav. 

Sil.  Ital.  13.  595 : 

"  dextra  vasta  comas  iiemorosaque  bracHa  funclit 
taxiis,  Cocyti  rigua  frondosior  unda. 
Mc  dirae  volucres,  pashisque  cadavere  vultui', 
et  multus  bubo,  ac  sparsis  strix  sauguine  pennis, 
Harpyiaeqiie  fovent  nidos,  atqiie  omnibus  haerent 
condensae  foliis  :  saevit  stridoribus  arbor." 

FoLiis  SUB  OMXiBus  HAERENT  (vs.  284). — Compare  Horn. 
//.  2.  312  (of  young  sparrows)  :  TriraXoig  vTroTrfTrrij&jrEf. 

Centumgeminus  briareus  (vs.  287).  —  Compare  Sidon. 
ApoU.  15.  27: 

"  plurimus  bic  Briareus  ^o^itfoso  corpore  pugnat." 

Forma  tricorporis  umbrae  (vs.  289).  —  Greryon.  All 
the  other  just  enumerated  monsters  being  "  formae "  no  less 
than  Greryon,  forma  tricorporis  umbrae  must  be  understood 
as  equivalent  to  umbra  tricorpor,  formae  being  intro- 
duced into  the  last  clause  partly  for  the  sake  of  variety  of 
expression  and  partly  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  form  of  the  object  spoken  of,  exactly  as 
"  formae,"  the  same  word,  is  for  the  same  reasons  introduced 
into  the  last  clause  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Circaean  wild 
beasts,  7.  18,  where  see  Rem. 

Strictamque  aciem  VENiENTiBUS  OFFERT  (vs.  291). — Accord- 
ing to  Lycophron,  685,  the  shades  have  a  particular  dread  of  a 
sword:   (paayavov  TrpojBXriiJ.a,  vsprspoiQ  (j)oj3ov. 

Sub  imagine  (vs.  293). — The  common  expression  used  to 
signify  absence  of  reality,  and  equivalent  to  the  English  midcr 
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the  appearance  of,  presenting  the  appearance  of.     So  Ovid,  Fast. 

6.  613 : 

"  signum  erat  in  solio  residens  stib  imagine  TuUi" 

[presenting  the  appearance  of  TuUius].     Id.  ex  Font.  3.  3.  75  : 
"  tu  licet  erroris  sub  imagine  crimen  obmnbres" 

[under  tlie  appearance  of  error].     Id.  Met.  15.  259  : 

' '  nil  equidem  dui'are  diu  sub  imagine  eadem 
orediderim" 

[continue  to  present  the  same  appearance].     Ibid.  9.  Jf79  : 

"  saepe  Ucet  simili  redeat  sub  imagine  somnus" 

[presenting  the  same  appearance].  And  so  precisely  in  our 
text,  SUB  IMAGINE  FORMAE  =  SUB  simiUtudine  formae,  i.e.,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  form,  shape,  o^  figure.  This  I  believe 
is  always  the  meaning  of  imago  when  joined  with  sub,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  meaning  of  that  word  without  the  prepo- 
sition, ex.  gr.  Oic.  de  Or  at.  2.  87  :  "  Haec  ars  tota  dicendi,  sive 
artis  imago  quaedam  est  et  similitudo,  habet  hanc  vim,"  &c.  The 
commentators,  not  recollecting  this  very  common  use  of  the  term 
imago,  and  especially  of  the  expression  suh  imagine,  have  fallen 
into  the  great  error  of  understanding  imagine  in  our  text  to 
mean  the  ghost  itself :  "  Postulant  haec  omnia  doctrinam  vete- 
rum,  unde  pendent  infinita  Yirgilii  loca,  et  aliorum.  Divide- 
bant  gentiles  hominem  in  rem  triplicem,  videlicet  in  corpus, 
animam,  imaginem,"  La  Cerda.  "  '  Imago,'  etSwAov ;  das  blut- 
und  wesenlose,  dem  wirklichen  korper  nachgebildete  schatten- 
bild,  das  von  diesem  nach  dem  tode  noch  iibrig  bleibt,"  Thiel. 
This  error  concerning  imagine,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  psychological 
stStiiXoi/,  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  (as  it  is  at  verse  357  of  the 
first  book  : 

' '  ipsa  sed  in  somnis  inBumati  venit  imago 
coniugis ; " 

at  772  of  the  second  : 

.     .     .     "  umbra  Creusae 
visa  milii  ante  ocnlos  et  nota  niaior  imago  ; ' ' 
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and  at  654  of  the  fourth  : 

"  et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terras  ibit  imago"') 

has  led  to  the  further  error  that  cava  expresses  the  actual  va- 
cuity inside  such  "  imago  "  or  uBwXov — "  cava  imagine  means 
more  than  '  nuhe  cava,'  1.  520  ;  '  cava  umbra,'  2.  360  ;  express- 
ing not  merely  that  the  spirits  are  enclosed  hy  the  visible  shape, 
but  that  the  shape  is  essentially  hollow,"  Oonington.  Sub  ima- 
gine rightly  understood,  we  have  no  enclosing  of  a  spirit  within 
a  visible  shape,  a  notion,  as  I  believe,  quite  foreign  to  the  psycho- 
logy of  the  ancients,  but  we  have  the  spirit  visible  (sub  imagine 
foemae),  i.e.,  the  spirit  and  the  "forma"  one  and  the  same 
thing;  in  other  words  formae  being  the  form  in  which  the 
spirit  showed  itself. 

Cava  (vs.  293). — Hollow,  not  in  the  literal  sense  of  enclosing 
a  space,  but  in  the  secondary  sense  of  void,  having  no  substance, 
and  therefore  that  could  not  he  cut  loith  the  sword  [impassive). 
Compare  Apollod.  2.  5.  12.  4 :  En-t  Se  rijv  Fopyova  to  ?(^oc,  wc 
?&)(Tay,  eXk£(,  Kot  TTapa  Ep;UOii  /xavQavsi  on  ksvov  siSwXov  sari. 
SUB  imagine  formae  would,  indeed,  alone  and  of  itself  signify 
that  the  appearance  of  form  was  unreal,  but  the  addition  of  cava 
was  necessary  in  order  to  give  due  expression  and  emphasis  to 
the  sentiment.  The  whole  four  words  cava  sub  imagine  formae 
thus  come  to  be  equivalent  to  the  single  word  imago  (ejS&jAov) 
in  its  technical  or  psychological  sense,  and  may  be  considered  as 
substituted  for  it,  according  to  our  author's  habit  of  substituting 
a  periphrasis  or  description  for  the  specific,  usually  employed 
name ;  and  this  periphrasis  is  to  be  considered  as  the  supplement 
of  TENUES  SINE  coRPORE  VITAS,  as  if  our  author  had  said  tenues 
SINE  CORPORE  VITAS — tenucs  imagines — volitare.  We  have  thus 
come  round  to  the  etymology  of  the  term  imago  (eiSwAov) 
applied  as  a  name  or  distinctive  appellation  to  a  ghost,  and 
perceive  how  entirely  identical  is  the  ratio^nale  of  the  three 
appellatives  by  which  a  ghost  is  denominated,  the  ghost  being 
called  imago  because  it  presents  the  image  or  appearance  of 
the  form  (outside  figure)  of  the  deceased;  umbra  because  it  is 
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as  it  were  his  shadow  (silhouette),  and  sinmlacrumv  because 
it  is  his  likeness. 

VoLiTAEE  (vs.  293). — Exactly  the  English  ^jY. 


299-304. 

CUI  PLURIMA  MENTO 
CANITIES  INCULTA  lACET  STANT  LUMINA  FLAMMA 
SOKDIDUS  EX  HUMERIS  IS'ODO  DEPENDET  AMICTUS 
IPSE  RATEM  CONTO  SUBIGIT  VELISQUB  MINISTRAT 
ET  FERRUGINEA  SUBVECTAT  CORPORA  CYMBA 
IA>r  SENIOR  SBD  CRUDA  DEO  VIRIDISQUE  SENECTUS 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  300). 

PLAMM/in  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (at  first  FLAMMA,  but  E  is  added  by  tbe  original 
hand),  Med.  (the  E  being  crossed  out,  and  having  a  dot  over  it).  II  ft; 
uod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Prino. ;  Yen.  1472,  1475 ;  MU.  1475 ;  N. 
Heins.  (1671,  1704). 

FLAMMA  II 1^.  Ill  Von.  1470,  1471  ;  Mod. ;  Breso.  ;  Paris,  1600  ;  Rob. 
Staph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Steph. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (in  note  in  Burm.) ; 
Bersmann;  LaCerda;  Philippe;  Heyne;  Pott.;  Ladewig;  llibb.;  Haupt; 
"VYagner  (Praesi.);  Conington. 


Iacet. — "  Iacet  neglectuin  significat,"  Wagner  (1861).  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  neglect  is  in  inculta  =  undressed,  uncared. 
Iacet  is  merely  one  of  those  verbs  signifying  a  modus  of  esse,  a 
manner  of  being,  which  all  writers,  and  especially  writers  of 
poetry,  substitute  whenever  they  can  for  the  too  indefinite,  too 
abstract,  too  little  graphic  esse.  The  use  of  such  verbs,  ex.  (jr., 
stare,  iacere,  ire,  Txi-^yavtiv,  is  sometimes  very  happy,  sets 
the  picture  vividly  before  the  eyes,  as  5.  268  : 

"  iamque  adeo  donati  omnes,  opibusque  superbi, 
Puniceis  ihant  evincti  tempora  taenis  ; " 
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8.  162  :  "  sed  cunctis  altior  ibat  Anohises  ;'-'  G.  471  : 
"  quam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes  ;" 

6.  796 : 

.     .     .     ' '  iaeet  extra  sidera  tellus, 
extra  anni  solistiue  vias." 

At  other  times  it  is  less  happy,  and  the  figure  of  lying,  or  stand- 
ing, or  going,  or  happening,  is  used  incorrectly,  presents  a  false 
picture,  ex.  gr.,  Senec.  Again.  U65  :  "  iacent  deserta  vento  vela," 
the  sails  which  do  not  lie  when  they  are  deserted  by  the  wind, 
but  only  hang  loose  and  flaccid,  are  represented  as  lying ;  id. 
Med.  803 : 

"  tibi  funereo  de  more  iacens 
passes  cingit  vitta  capillos," 

the  fillet  which  being  untied  in  order  to  let  the  hair  hang  down 
dishevelled  hangs  down  loose  itself  is  said  to  lie ;  and  in  our 
text  Charon's  beard,  which  does  not  lie  at  all,  is  said  to  lie 
unoared,  inctjlta  iacet,  exactly  as  it  would  be  said  in  English 
by  a  careless  writer  to  lie  neglected.  There  is  not  the  same 
defect  in  our  ai\thor's  use  of  the  same  figui-e,  Georg..  2.  37: 
"  neu  segues  iaceant  terrae,"  where  the  lands  are  correctly  said 
"iaeere,"  the  lying  position  sufiiciently  resembling  the  horizon- 
tal position  of  the  ground. 

Loose  and  incorrect,  however,  as  in  strictness  is  the  inculta 
IACET  of  our  text,  said  of  Charon's  beard,  which  does  not  lie  at 
all,  but  only  hangs,  far  more  loose  and  incorrect  is  the  "iacente" 
applied  by  Ovid  to  the  hair  of  the  Vestal  Claudia,  Fast.  I/..  317  : 

"  siibmissoque  genu,  vultus  in  imagine  divae 
figit,  ethos  edit,  ci-i/w  ittceutf,  sonos," 

inasmuch  as  it  has  not  even  the  help  of  incultus  to  express 
the  idea  it  is  intended  to  express,  viz.,  that  of  hanging  neg- 
lected. 

Stant  lumina  flajimae. — The  reading  cannot  be  flamma 
because  the  meaning  would  then  be  his  eyes  are  a  mass  of  flame, 
his  eyes  are  all  on  fire;  as  the  meaning  of  "pulvere  caelum  stare," 
12. 407,  is  the  sky  is  thick  with  dust;  and  of  "  stet  nive  candidum 
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Soracte,"  Hor.  Carm.  1.  9.1,  is  Soracte  is  all  one  mass  of  snow,  a 
pyramid  of  snow  ;  and  of 

.     .     "  uti  iste  fragor,  ni  fallimiir  aiire,  sed  unde 
pulvereo  stant  astra  globo  ?  " 

Stat.  Theh.  7,  is  the  stars  stand  in  a  thick  globus  of  dust.  And  so 
Ladewig :  "  Die  augen  starren  vor  feuer,  d.  h.,  die  augen  sind 
gleichsam  ein  feuermeer  und  konnen  sioli  wegen  der  iibermasse 
des  feuers  nicht  tewegen" — the  very  truth  and  correctness  of 
which  interpretation  of  the  reading  proves  the  incorrectness  of 
the  reading  itself,  the  picture  so  afforded  amounting  to  down- 
right caricature.  On  the  contrary,  the  reading  flammae  not 
only  affords  the  excellent  sense,  his  flaming  eyes  stare,  he  has 
staring,  flaming  eyes  (compare  :  "  Scarcely  had  she  entered  her 
room,  when  she  beheld  a  shadowy  figure  enveloped  in  white 
garments,  having  great  staring  eyes,  as  red  as  fire.  Uttering  a 
series  of  shrieks,  she  fell  forward  insensible.  Her  fall  caused  the 
appaiition  to  tumble  over.  It  was  a  long  pole  enveloped  in  a 
sheet,  with  a  hollow  turnip  for  a  head,  in  which  burnt  a  piece 
of  candle"),  but  has  a  preponderance  of  MS.  authority  in  its 
favour:  see  Var.  Lect. 

The  emphatic  word  is  stant,  not  flammae,  because  the  verb 
preceding  the  nominative  is  always  emphatic,  and  because  the 
staring  of  the  eyes  is  opposed  to  the  lying  or  lank  appearance 
of  the  beard — pltjeima  canities  inculta  iaoet,  sy^ivy  lumina  : 
a  great,  imcared,  lying  {i.e.,  not  crisp),  grey  heard,  and  staring 
eyes.     Compare  Hom.  Od.  19.  Sll  (of  Ulysses) : 

o<j>da\/ji.oi  S'  loffci  K€pa  sffTaffav,  r)e  ffiSripos, 
arpefjias  eu  ^X^fpapoiffL'   hoKa  5'  oye  ioKpva  Kcvdcv. 

Ovid,  Fasti,  6.  131 : 

' '  sunt  avidae  Tolucres,  non  quae  Phineia  mensis 
guttm-a  fraudabant,  sed  genus  inde  trahunt ; 
grande  caput,  stantes  oculi,  rostra  apta  rapinae" 

[fixed,  staring  eyes].     Sil.  15.  28  (of  the  goddess  Virtus) : 

.     "  f  rons  hirta,  neo  unquam 
composita  mutata  coma  ;  stans  vultus,  et  ore 
incessuque  viro  propior" 
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[fixed,  steady  expression  of  countenance].   Id.  13.  333  (of  Pan) : 

"  stant  awes,  imoque'  cadit  barba  hispida  mento  " 

(where  the  "  stare  "  of  the  ears  is  directly  opposed  to  the  "  cadere  " 
of  the  beard).  Lucan,  1.  624  (of  the  bad  omen  presented  by 
the  entrails  of  a  victim) :  "  cor  iacet"  [_i.e.,  the  heart  lies  flaccid, 
does  not  present  a  full,  firm  appearance].  Id.  5.  214 :  "  stat 
nunquam  facies."     Stat.  Si/r.  1.  1.  l^Q  : 

'  •  at  sonipes,  hatitus  animosque  imitatus  eqiiestres, 
acriiis  attollit  vultus,  cursiiimiue  minatur ; 
cui  riffidiff  slant  coVrt  hdils,  viviisqiie  per  armos 
impetus." 

Ibid.  1.  ,?.  270 :  "ne  moUem  uterum,  ne  sfaiitia  laeiaa  pecf  or  a." 
Compare  also  Claud.  Bell.  Gfild.  22  : 

' '  vox  tenuis,  tardique  gradus,  oeuUqne  iacentes ; 
interius  fugere  genao :" 

O^idi,  Met.  11.  618: 

"tardaque  deus  [Somnus]  gravitate  iaeenfes 
vix  ociilos  toUens  ; " 

and  Sil.  14.  603  (of  persons  afflicted  with  the  plague) : 

"  Imnina,  ferre  gravem  vix  sufEoientia  luoem, 
unca  nare  iaeent," 

in  all  which  three  places  we  have  the  same  term  iacere  (expres- 
sive of  the  condition  of  languor,  of  the  condition  exactly  opposed 
to  stare)  applied  to  the  eyes  themselves.  A  further  proof,  if 
further  proof  be  required,  that  the  emphatic  word  of  the  sen- 
tence is  not  FLAMMAE  but  STANT,  will  be  found  in  Claud,  de 
Niipt.  Sonorii  et  Matiae,  261^  : 

.     .  ' '  qiiis  dignior  aula 

vultus  erat  ?    Non  kbra  rosae,  non  eolla  pruinae, 
non  crines  aequant  violae,  non  luminajlammae," 

where  fiery  or  flaming  ey6s  being  represented  as  a  beauty  even 
in  a  female,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  disagree- 
ableness  which  it  is  plainly  Virgil's  intention  to  ascribe  to  the 
eyes  of  Charon  consisted  not  in  their  flaming,  but  in  their  star- 
ing. 
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LuMiNA.  fIjAmmae,  exaotlj  as  inFrenoTi,  "yeiix  de  flamme," 
and  "  oeil  de  flamme."  Compare  Apollodor.  Bibl.  1.  C  (of 
Typhon)  :   Hvq  Se  sStpiccro  rote  ofxfjtacri. 

Dante,  reading  flamma,  and,  as  usual  with  him,  misunder- 
standing his  master's  meaning,  represents  the  eyes  of  Charon  as 
standing  in  the  midst  of  flame,  surrounded  with  circles  of  flame, 
Inferno,  3.  99  : 

"  ehe  'ntorno  agli  occhi  av^'  di  fiamme  ruote." 

SoEDiDUS. — Literal,  d/rti/.  So  Ovid,  Met.  ?.  S9 :  "Autumnus 
oalcatis  sorcUdus  uvis." 

SoRDIDUS     EX    HUMEEIS    NODO     DEPENDET     AMICTUS. If  the 

expression  had  been  humeris  dependet  amictus,  or  ah  hume- 
Ris  DEPENDET  AMICTUS,  the  meaning  would  have  been  that  the 
dress  covered,  and  hung  down  from,  the  shoulder,  where  it  was 
fastened,  kodo,  by  a  knot.  Compare  1.  730  ■:  "  dependent  lychni 
laquearibus  aureis  ; "  Suet.  Qalh.  11 :  "  dependente  a  cervicibus 
pugione  ante  pectus."  But,  first,  if  such  had  been  the  fashion 
of  Charon's  dress  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  mention  it,  such 
fashion  being  the  ordinary  one  and  presumable  by  the  reader; 
and  secondly,  the  expression  is  neither  simply  humeris  nor  ah 
HUMEEIS,  but  EX  HUMERIS,  an  exprcssion  signifying,  as  I  have 
shown,  Rem.  on  4.  263,  not  from  the  shoulders,  but  off  the 
fihoulders,  or  from  off  the  shoulders.  We  are  therefore  to  pic- 
ture to  oui'selves  Charon's  dress  as  leaving  the  shoulders,  or  at 
least  one  shoulder  (for  humeris  does  not  necessarily  signify  both 
shoulders)  bare,  therefore  pretty  much  of  that  kind  called  by  the 
Greeks  e^w^uic-  See  Eem.  on  "  demissa  ex  humeris,"  4.  263,  and 
compare  Plaut.  Mil.  Glor.  ^.  If.,  kl : 

' '  facito  ut  venias  ornatus  hue  ornatu  nauclerico. 
causiam  habeas  ferrugineam,  culcitam  ob  ociilos  laneam ; 
palliolum-habeas  ferrugineum,  nam  is  color  thalassicust ; 
id  conneximi  in  hiimero  laevo,  expapillato  hrachio  ,■ 
praecinctiis  aliqiii;  assimulato  quasi  giibernator  sies." 

NoDo. — The  knot,  i.  e.,  the  string  or  other  fastening  which 
going  over  the  shoulder,  perhaps  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
modern  suspender,  supported  the  dress  while  it  left  the  arm 
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and  upper  part  of  the  person  uncovered.  See  Eem.  on  "  nodo- 
que  sinus  coUeota  fluentes,"  1.  324. 

CoNTO  suBiGiT. — Oharon  does  not  row  (he  could  not  both 
row  and  manage  the  sails),  but  he  pushes  the  boat  from  the 
shore,  and  as  long  as  it  is  in  shallow  water,  by  means  of  a 
"  contus  "  or  long  iron-shod  pole  pressed  against  the  bank  and 
bottom.  In  the  middle  of  the  trajet  the  sails  come  into  play. 
Compare  Juvenal,  2.  150  : 

' '  esse  aliquos  Manes  et  subterranea  regna, 
et  contum,  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras, 
clique  una  transire  vadum  tot  millia  cjTuba, 
nee  pueri  credunt." 

The  impelling  of  a  boat  with  a  contus  is  well  shown  in  Pous- 
sin's  pictm'G  of  the  Holy  Family  crossing  a  ferry  in  their  flight 
into  Egypt,  engraved  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
pi.  122.  The  boatman  in  this  picture  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  om'  author's  Charon. 

Vblis  jiixistrat. — "  Aut  per  vela,  et  est  septimiis ;  aut 
VELis  obsequitiir,  et  est  dativus,"  Servius.  In  favour  of  the 
former  interpretation  is  Yal.  Flacc.  8.  38 :  '■  ipse  ratem  vento 
stellisque  ministrat;"  Stat.  Theb.  7.  }o3  : 

' '  ipse  sedeus  telis  pariterque  ministrat  habenis 
Dclius;" 

Tacitus,  Genii:  J/.J^ :  "  Forma  navium  eo  difEert,  quod  utrimque 
prora  paratam  semper  adpulsui  frontem  agit.  Nee  velis  minis- 
trantur,  nee  remos  in  ordinem  lateribus  adiungunt."  In  favour 
of  the  latter  is  Sil.  12.  308  : 

.     .     ' '  omuis,  prae  se  portans  capitisque  manusque 
antiqiium  deous  ac  derepta  monilia  coUo, 
certatim  matrona  ruit,  bclloqae  mtnisfirod  ;" 

Propert.  2.  22  : 

"  aspice  uti  caelo  modo  sol  modo  luna  mimstret ;" 

Virgil  himself,  10.  218  : 

"  ipse  sedens  clavumque  regit  velisc^e  ministrat ;" 
and  the  so  frequent  use  by  the  Greeks  of  the  corresponding 
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TrpoairoXsiv  with  the  dative,  as  Burip.  Troad.  36^.  (of  Poly- 
xena) : 

No  matter  which  the  structure,  the  same  corollary  follows ;  there 
is  wind  in  Hades. 

Corpora  (vs.  303). — This  word  is  used  also,  verse  306,  and 
yet  we  have  just  been  informed,  verse  292,  that  they  were  sine 

CORPORE  : 

ET  NI  DOCTA  COMES  TENUES   STNS  COSPOEE  VITAS 
ADMONEAT  VOLITAKE  CATA  SUB  IMAGINE  EOEMAE, 
IKKUAT,  ET  FBUSTKA  FEREO  DIVERBEKET  UMBRAS. 

Foolish  commentators  we,  who  expect  consistency  in  Virgil,  who 
interpret  Yirgil  by  Yirgil,  who  argue  from  the  meaning  of  one 
passage  in  Virgil  to  the  meaning  of  another. 

Cruda  (vs.  304),  the  Greek  &)//oe,  is  full  of  juice,  i.e.,  of  blood, 
sanguinea.     Compare  Hom.  Od.  15.  356 : 

KovptStTjs  t'  a\oxoLO  Saitppoyos,  tj  e  ixaXiffTa 
'f]iia.^  aiToipdtfisvij  /cat  ev  ai/xu  yTjpa'i  QriKev, 

where  the  scholiast :  tzqo  wpag  ynfoaaai  tTroitiutv,  Sia  rtji/  ett'  aurij 
XvTTTiv,  and  "Wakefield  :  "  aeerbae  senectuti  " — ^both  rightly,  but 
neither  understanding  how  w/iog  in  the  Homeric  text  comes  to 
be  applied  to  prematicre,  old  age  while  the  same  term  Latinized 
(viz.,  "  crudus  ")  is  applied  in  the  Virgilian  text  to  an  old  age 
which  is  not  only  not  premature,  but  which  has  retained  youth- 
ful vigour  to  a  later  period  than  ordinary.  The  explanation, 
however,  is  simple,  and  both  terms  are  used  correctly,  the  old 
age  of  Charon  being  "crudus,"  w/xoe,  because  retaining  the 
juices  of  youth  until  an  unusually  advanced  period,  and  the  old 
age  of  Laertes  being  w^oc,  "  crudus,"  because  of  its  having 
come  on  while  the  body  was  stUl  full  of  the  juices  of  youth,  i.e., 
prematurely.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  "  crudus"  in 
our  text  appears,  first,  from  the  explanatory  viridis,  a  metaphor 
taken  from  shrubs,  which  so  long  as  they  are  cruda,  or  full  of 
juice,  are  also  green  and  flourishing,  OaXipa,  (a  term  also  applied 
by  a  similar  metaphor  to  the  same  green,  juicy,  and  flourishing 
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period  of  life,  Horn.  //.  k-  h"i'3  : 

^vQ    e^aA.'  Avde/xioivos  viov  TeXa/iiOivios  Aias 

and  secondly,  from  the  opinion  so  generally  received  not  in 
ancient  times  alone,  but  even  in  more  modern,  that  ordinary  or 
natural  old  age  was  deficient  in  blood,  exsanguis,  as  Sen. 
Eee.  50  (of  the  death  of  Priam)  : 

"  ensis  senilx  siccus  e  ingulo  redit ; " 

Stat.  Theh.  11.  321  (of  Jocasta) : 

' '  non  comites,  non  f  erre  ipsae  vestigia  natae 
aequa  valent.  Tantum  miserae  dolor  ultimus  addit 
rotur,  et  exsangiies  <yrudescunt  hictibiis  anni^^ 

(where  again  the  use  of  "  crudescere"  confirms  the  explanation 
of  crudus  just  given,  the  sense  being  that  sorrows  stimulate  the 
juices  which  circulate  in  the  veins  of  old  age). 

In  what  relation  the  other  meaning  of  crudus,  viz.,  raw  in 
the  sense  of  raw  as  applied  to  flesh,  stands  to  the  meaning  just 
explained  is,  I  think,  uncertain.  Until  further  light  is  thrown 
on  the  subject,  we  may  as  well  assume  that  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  raw,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  that  word 
when  we  say  "  raw  meat,"  meaning  uncooked  butcher's  meat ; 
and  that  from  this  primary  sense  flow  the  two  other  senses  of 
the  word — first,  its  sense  oi  juicy,  in  which  sense  we  have  just 
seen  it  used  in  qwt  text ;  and  secondly,  its  sense  of  harsh  [i.  e., 
not  softened  either  by  the  ripening  or  by  the  cooking  process), 
in  which  sense  the  term  crudus  is  applied  to  cutting  instru- 
ments, on  account  of  the  disagreeable  sensation  they  produce  in 
cutting.  Our  English  word  raw  is  a  very  exact  equivalent  for 
the  Latin  crudus,  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  very 
term  by  which  we  commonly  express  uncooked  butcher's  meat 
and  the  harsh  air  of  a  wintry  day.  We  never  indeed  apply 
the  term  to  the  juiciness  of  a  vigorous  old  age,  but  en  revanche 
we  apply  it  to  the  juiciness  of  youth  not  matured,  softened,  or 
cooked  by  time.     See  Eem.  on  "  crudum  ensem,"  10.  682. 

HENKY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  20 
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ViKiDis. —  Green,   and  therefore   youthful  and  flourishing ; 
OaXipoc  (Horn.  11.  Jf..  k^ki  quoted  above).    Compare  Val.  Flaoc. 

1.  76: 

"  tu  sola  animos  mentemque  peruris, 
Gloria :  te  viridem  videt  immunemque  senectae 
Phasidis  in  ripa  stantem,  iuvenesque  vocautem." 

The  old  age  of  Charon  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  youth  of 
Valerius  Flaccus's  Gf^lory,  the  former  being  old  age  with  the 
vigour  and  freshness  of  youth ;  the  latter,  youth  which,  however 
ancient,  shows  no  signs  of  decrepitude. 

Crudus  and  viridis  are  joined  also  by  Silius,  not  how- 
ever in  order  to  present  the  picture  of  a  fresh,  green  and  vigor- 
ous old  age  like  that  of  Charon,  but  in  order  to  present  the 
very  difEerent  picture  of  a  fresh,  green  and  youthful  anger  in 
an  infirm,  feeble  and  worn-out  old  man ;  in  other  words,  to 
present  the  picture  of  a  worn-out,  feeble  and  exhausted  frame 
inspirited  by  a  lively  passion  of  anger — such  a  picture  as  that  of 
Priam  shaking  with  the  infirmity  of  age,  yet  not  afraid  to  dare 
and  encounter  even  Pyrrhus,  Sil.  5.  569  : 

' '  iUe  quidem  cruda  mente  et  viridissimus  irae 
ibat :  sed  vani  frigentem  in  Marte  senectam 
prodebant  ictus." 
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310-383. 

LAPSA TERRA 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  327).- 
ET  I  Mom.,  Pal.,  Med. ;  Pieriiis  :  "In  antiquis  omnibus  exemplaribus  quot- 
quot  habui,  pro  NEC  eattca  legere  est  et  katjca."     II  ii ;  cod.  Canon. 
(Butler).    Ill  Princ. ;  Yen.  1472,  1475 ;  Mil.  1475  ;  N.  Heins. ;  Heyne ; 
Pott.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (Pmesi!.);  Eibb. 

NBC  II  ii.     Ill  Mod. ;  Brese. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Philippe. 
NE  H  A-.     Ill  Yen.  1470,  1471. 


VAR.  LEOT.  (vs.  358). 
TEEKAE  ET  lAM  I  Rom. ;  "  Tekhae  ;  lAM.    In  codd.  aliquot  antiquis  legere 
est  TEKEAE ;  et  iam  t.,  quae  quidem  particula  eo  loco  inserta,  narra- 
tionis  oursum  quodammodo   videtur  impedire,"  Pierius.      Ill    P. 
Manut.;  Philippe. 


l_punct.'] 

ADNABAit  TEEKAE  •  IAM  III  D.  Heius. ;  N.  Heins. (1670);  Heync ;  Brunok; 
Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Zed.  Virg.,  and  ed.  1861);  Kibb. 

ADNABAM  •  TEEEAE  IAM  I  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  Ladewig ;  Haupt. 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  383). 

teeeaH-^.  Ill  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1537  (Junta) ;  P.  Manut.;  Breso. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704)  ;  Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok  ; 
Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (edd. Heyn.  and  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Coningt. 

TEKEAE  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med. ;  "  In  antiquis  porro  omnibus  ezemplaribus 
quotquot  versare  contigit,  scriptum  animadverti  tereae,"  Pierius. 
II  H;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Serv.  *  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Princ;  Yen. 
1472,  1475  ;  Mil.  1475  ;  Ribb. 


*  "  Gaudbt  cognomine  terka  (codd.  terkae),"  Lion,  taking  on  himself  to 
correct  the  unammous  reading  of  the  MSS.  of  Servius,  in  order  that  Servius's 
gloss  might  not  stand  in  direct  contradiction  with  Servius's  reading.  Better  Lion 
had  left  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  which  was  in  error,  the  gloss  or  the 
reading. 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  21 
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Lapsa  cadunt  (vs.  310). — Oadunt  expresses  the  fall  or  descent 
to  the  ground,  lapsa  that  the  descent  was  not  sudden,  but  with 
a  gradual  gliding  motion.     Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  20.  209 : 

"  deciderint  humero  pallia  lapaa  meo" 

[slipped  off  my  shoulder,  and  fell  to  the  ground],  and,  quoted 
by  Wagner,  Cic.  de  Off- 1-  22 :  "  Celeriter  de  manibus  audacissi- 
morum  eivium  delapsa  arma  ipsa  ceciderunt."  There  is,  there- 
fore, neither  tautology,  nor  occasion  for  Wakefield's  conjecture 
[Silv.  Crit.  1.  8)  laesa.     , 

CONSTITIT  ANCHISA   SATUS   ET   VESTIGIA  PRESSIT    (vS.  331). 

"  Vestigia  pressit,  inhibuit  incessuni,  i.  e.,  substitit,"  Wagner 
{Praesi.).  I  think  not.  Vestigia  pressit,  went  slotver,  pressed 
his  step,  dwelt  on  his  step.  Compare  Val.  Flaeo.  2.  451  (of  Tela- 
mon  and  Hercules  going  slower  when  they  heard  the  groans  of 
Henone) : 

"  attomti  pressere  ffradum  ;  ■vs.crmmiixie  seqinmtiir 
Tocis  iter  ;  iam  certa  sonat :  desertaque  durae 
virgo  neci  quem  nou  hominum  supenimque  vocatat  ? ' ' 

(where  "  sequuntur "  shows  that  "  pressere  gradum  "  is  not 
stopped,  but  went  slow,  pressed  on  their  step,  took  their  step  slower, 
with  more  pressure) ;  also  Ovid,  Met.  3.  17  (of  Cadmus  following 
the  cows) : 

"  sutsequitur,  pressoq\x.e  legit  vestigia  gressu." 

The  words  vestigia  pressit,  although  placed  after,  come  in  the 
sense  before  constitit,  just  as  2.  353  :  "  moriamux  et  in  media 
arma  ruamus."  The  last  limb  of  the  sentence  expresses  the 
action  preparatory  to  that  expressed  by  the  first  limb  ;  in  other 
words,  the  gradual  pressure  on  the  steps  which  brought  them  to 
a  stop.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  207  ; 

"  substitit  lit  clamor,  pressua  gravitate  regentis," 

where  we  have  the  similar  union  of  "  substitit "  and  "  pressus," 
and  where  the  last  limb  of  the  sentence  describes  an  action 
subservient  to  that  expressed  by  the  first :  the  clamour  pressed,  or 
controlled  hy  the  dignity  of  the  regent,  stopped.  See  Remm.  on 
6.  197,  158  ;  9.  324. 
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EXCIDEKAT  PDPPI,   MEDIIS    EFFUSUS  IN   TJNDIS    (vS.  339). A 

precisely  similar  use  is  made  of  the  English  spilled :  "he  was 
spilled  into  the  middle  of  the  water,  middle  of  the  road,  middle 
of  the  ditch,"  &e. 

Prospexi  italiam  summa  sublimis  ab  unda  (vs.  357). — 
Compare  Horn.  Od.  5.  392  (of  Ulysses)  : 

.     o  S'  apa  ffx^^ov  eitriSe  yaiay, 
o^v  fiaXa  TrpoiSaVj  fieya^ov  imo  KVfiaros  ap6ets, 

Iam  tuta  tenebam  (vs.  358). — I  was  already  safe,  I  was 
already  out  of  danger ;  ni  gens  orudelis,  &c.,  only  that  the 
natives,  &c.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  both  the  construction 
and  the  meaning.  The  statement  iam  tuta  tenebam  is  posi- 
tive, and  this  positive  statement  is  immediately  corrected  by  the 
subjoined  ni  gens  orudelis,  &c. — I  was  now  in  safety,  only  that 
{had  not)  the  natives,  &c.  See  Eem.  on  8.  523.  What  Wagner 
(ed.  1861)  means  by  his  "  tenebam,  et  obtimiissem,"  passes  my 
comprehension. 

Iam  tuta  tenebam. — I  was  in  safety,  I  teas  safe,  exactly  as 
11.  871 :  "tuta  petunt;"  9.  366:  "  tuta  capessunt ;"  and  Ovid, 
Met.  10.  7U : 

.     .     .     "  tieT^idnm<iue  et  tuta  petentem 
trux  aper  insequitur  " 

[seeking  safety,  seeking  to  be  safe]. 

Fekro  invasisset,  praedamque  ignara  putasset  (vs.  361). 
— YoT6jOOv  Trportpov. 

Nunc  me  fluctus  habet,  versantque  in  littore  venti 
(vs.  362). — Compare  Eurip.  Ilec.  28  (Polydorus  speaking) : 

Ketfjxu  S'  eir'  aUTats,  aWor^  ev  ttovtov  ffaAa, 
voWots  StavXoiS  KVfxaTCitv  ^opovfievoS' 

Spes  surgentis  iuli  (vs.  364) . — Not  a  periphrasis  for  lulus 
himself,  but  the  hope  which  thou  placest  in  lulus  :  by  thy  hopes  of 
lulus.     See  Rem.  on  "  nee  spes  iam  restat  Iuli,"  1.  .560. 

AuT  tu  mihi  terram  iniice,  "  namque  potes,  portusque 
REQUIRE  VELiNOS  (w.  365-6). — The  usual  varepov  irpoTspov. 

Namque  potes  (Gt.  Swaaai  yap) :  "  I  am  not  asking  you  to 

21  * 
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do  a  thing  which  is  difficult  of  performance ;  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  you  if  you  have  the  will."  See  Rem.  on  "  qui  potes," 
10.  632.  The  opposite  condition,  viz.,  that  of  having  the  will 
without  the  power,  is  thus  described  hy  Euripides  [Iphig.  in  Aiil. 
657,  ed.  Markl.) : 

BeKw  ye.  TO  d'eKeiV  [t6\6ii/?]  5'  ovK  ex<ov,  aKyvyofiat. 

NeQUE    ENIM,    credo,    sine    NUMINE    DIVUM  FLUMINA  TANTA 
PARAS  STYGIAMQTJE  INNARB  PALUDEM  (vV.  368-9). NeQUE  SINE 

NUMINE  DIVUM,  the  OVK  aOeu  and  OVK  aviv  Biwv  of  the  Greeks. 
Compare  Mosch.  Europa  (Europa  speaking) : 

OVK  aQeei  yap  raura  Siepxofiai  vypa  Ke\€v9a. 

Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aid.  808  (ed.  Markl.)  : 

0VT(a  Setyos  e/iTreTTTW/c'  epas 
TTjtrSe  (TTpaTeias  EAAaS*  ovk  avev  decov. 

Aesch.  Pers.  162  (Sehiitz.)  : 

.    .    .    oy  Aapeios  Tjpeif  ovk  avev  Beuv  tivos. 
ElUMINA  TANTA  paras   STYGIAMQUE    INNARE  PALUDEM. — To 

perceive  the  full  force  of  the  words  of  the  text,  the  reader  must 
hear  in  mind,  first,  that  they  are  spoken  by  a  seaman  and  pilot, 
and  secondly,  that  in  these  ancient  times  a  great  journey,  espe- 
cially if  it  was  to  be  made  by  water,  was  a  thing  of  so  great 
difficulty  and  danger  that  it  was  supposed  never  to  be  under- 
taken voluntarily  except  at  the  immediate  instigation  or  com- 
mand of  a  divinity,  or  at  least  only  after  the  divine  sanction 
had  been  obtained.  See  Moschus  and  Euripides,  as  just  cited. 
Palinurus's  ratiocination  is,  therefore,  that  Aeneas,  whom  he 
knew  by  experience  to  be  so  observant  of  the  respect  due  to 
heaven  in  his  ordinary  voyages,  could  not  have  undertaken  this 
so  extraordinary,  great,  and  dangerous  a  voyage,  without  having 
taken  good  care  to  secure  the  special  protection  and  assistance 
of  the  gods.  This  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  especial  force  and 
sigaification  of  flumina  tanta  paras.  Nor  does  the  word  tanta 
assign  any  undue  breadth  or  magnitude  to  the  infernal  river. 
On  the  contrary,  our  notions  of  that  river  are  apt  to  fall  far 
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short  of  the  magnitude  assigned  to  it  both  by  Virgil  himself  and 
the  ancient  poets  generally.  Only  at  verse  296,  above,  its  "  vasta 
vorago "  is  spoken  of ;  at  verse  302  we  are  even  informed  that 
Charon  used  sails ;  at  verse  415  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  are  de- 
scribed as  arriving  at  the  opposite  side,  "  tandem."  The  river 
was  not,  then,  such  a-  river  as  one  might  throw  a  stone  or  shoot 
an  arrow  across,  but  a  broad  expanse,  separating  by  a  long  and 
intricate  navigation  the  two  opposite  shores,  the  shores  of  two 
different  worlds.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  bark  of 
Cerberus,  loud  as  it  is,  is  not  heard  across  the  river,  but  only  on 
arriving  : 

' '  Cerberus  haec  ingens  latratu  regna  trif aiici 
persouat," 

where  "  haec  regna "  is  these  realms,  the  realms  of  Hades, 
as  contradistinguished  from  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

Nam  tua,  &c.,  .  .  .  mtttent  (vv.  378-380). — Compare 
Philostr.  Heroiea  (ed.  Boisson.  p.  164),  of  Palamedes :  eOaiftav 
Ss  avTOv  A\iX\£vg  T£  Kai  Aiac,  Etc  '■'J"  ofiopov  Tr\  Tpoia  twv 
AioXsuiv  »|7r£(pov,  v<f  uiv  Kai  aoov  avrin  ri  E^WKoSojiirjro  juaAa 
ap\atov,  icai  ayaXfia  YlaKa/iriSove  iSpvTat  ysvvaiov  ra  Kai  tvoTrXov. 
Kai  dvovcnv  avTw  c,vi'10vt(Q  oi  rag  OKTaiag  oiKOvvTsg  TroAftc. 

CuRAE  EMOTAE  (vs.  382),  theme ;  pulsus  parumpeb  corde 
DOLOR  TRisTi,  variation. 

GrAUDET  COGNOMINE  TERRA  (vS.  383). "  GrAUDET  COGNOMINE 

TERRA :  gaudebat  se  tristem  licet  tamen  perpetuam  memoriam 
sui  nominis  in  illis  regionibus  habiturum,"  Donatus,  "  Gaudet 
COGNOMINE  TERRAE  :  nomiuis  sui  similitudine.  Facit  autem  htc 
et  haec  cognominis,"  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.)  "  Ipse  gaudet  terra 
COGNOMINE  pro  cogiiomini ;  ut  recte  sentit  Servius.  Nam  (ut  dica- 
mus)  terram  gaudere  cognomine  Palinuri  non  procedit :  quia  ne- 
que  terra  adest,  neque  gaudii,  si  adesset,  capax  esset,"  Ascensius. 
And  so  with  one  accord,  whether  reading  terrae  or  terra,, 
modern  commentators  all,  as  I  think,  erroneously,  and  wholly 
mistaking  our  author's  meaning :  which  is  not  that  Palinurus 
rejoiced  in  the  land's  being  called  after  him,  but  that  the  land 
rejoices  (now  in  the  time  of  Virgil  rejoices)  in  being  called  after 
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Paliniarus.  For,  first,  the  change  of  time  from  the  past,  in  emotae 
and  PULSUS,  to  the  present,  in  gaudet,  already  affords  an  inkKng 
that  the  thought  gaudet  cognomine  terra  is  not  a  second  va- 
riation of  the  thought  curae  emotae,  already  varied  in  pulsus 
coRDE  DOLOR,  but  a  new  thought ;  and  secondly,  gaudet  cog- 
uoMiNE  TERRA  [«^.  terrae],  imdorstood  as  it  has  heen  under- 
stood by  the  commentators,  so  far  from  being  a  suitable  second 
variation  of  curae  emotae,  or  even  agreeing  well  with  curae 
EMOTAE,  without  being  a  variation,  is  wholly  inconsistent  both 
with  those  words  and  their  first  variation,  pulsus  corde  dolor, 
inasmuch  as  the  greater  effect,  the  climax  of  effect,  viz.,  the 
"  gaudere,"  is  produced  by  the  smaller,  more  insignificant  cause, 
the  name  Palinurus  given  to  the  place ;  while  the  smaller, 
weaker  effect  only,  curae  emotae,  pulsus  parumper  cobde 
DOLOR,  is  attributed  to  the  greater,  more  powerful  cause,  viz., 
the  certain  prospect  which  the  tumulus,  ceremonies  and  expia- 
tory sacrifices  open  to  Palinurus  of  a  speedy  release  from  his 
dreary  cis-Stygian  quarantine.  Terra  gaudet,  therefore,  not 
Palinurus  gaudet,  is  the  structure;  terra,  not  terkae,  the 
reading  ;  and  the  episode  of  Paliuurus  winds  up  not  with  Pah- 
Burus  whiling  away  his  dreary  hours  with  the  comforting  reflec- 
tion that  the  place  where  he  had  perished  was  sometime  or  other 
to  be  called  after  him,  but  with  the  information  to  the  reader 
that,  at  the  time  the  author  was  writing,  the  place  was  actually 
called  Palinurus,  from  which  the  reader  might  if  he  pleased 
infer  for  himself  that  this  part  of  the  Sibyl's  announcement  to 
the  ghost  having  been  fulfilled,  the  remainder  had  probably 
been  fulfilled  also,  the  tumulus  raised,  the  rites  and  expiations 
perfoi-med,  and  the  poor  ghost  long  ages  ago  duly  ferried  across 
to  the  desired  shore.  We  thus — mum  cuique — restore  vdth  one 
hand  to  Virgil  his  own  so  well  known  and  familiar  ablative 
substantive,  and  with  the  other  return  their  nondescript  ablative 
adjective  ("  quod  a,utem  communi  genere  in  e  misit  ablativum, 
metri  necessitas  fecit,"  Servius,  ed.  Lion)  to  those  commenta- 
tors, editors,  and  critics  who  with  Ascensius  deny  alike  that 
there  was  any  land  in  the  case,  and  that,  if  there  had  been,  it 
could  rejoice  :  "  Nam  (ut  dicamus)  terram  gaudere  cognomine 
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Palinuri  non  procedit ;  quia  neque  terra  adest,  neque  gaudii,  si 
adesset,  capax  esset." 

For  GAUDET  coGNOMiNE  TERRA,  thus  Understood,  compare 
Georg.  2.  179 : 

"  difficiles  primum  terrae  coUesque  maligni, 
tenuis  ubi  argilla,  et  duraosis  calculus  arvis, 
Palladia  ganJeiit  silva  vivacis  olivae." 


389-423. 

lAM — ANTRO 


Iam  isTiNC,  ET  coMPRiME  GRESsuM  (vs.  389). — Compare  Terent. 
Adelph.  2.1.2:" otiose  nunc  iam  illico  hie  consiste,"  where Donat.: 
"  'iam'  et '  illico,'  alterum  tempori  adiungitur,  alterum  loco." 
Tartareum  ille  manu  custodem  in  vincla  petivit  ipsius 

A    SOLIO    REGIS,    TRAXITQUE    TRBMENTEM  (vV.  395-6). — Here,    aS 

at  verse  214,  and  4.  505,  I  entirely  agree  with  Wakefield's 
punctuation :  in  vincla  petivit  ipsius  a  solid  regis.  The 
Medieean  indeed  places  a  pause  between  petivit  and  ipsius, 
but  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  punctuation  of  a  MS. 
which,  not  to  go  a  greater  distance  than  twelve  lines  from  our 
text,  interpunctuates  (see  Foggini)  between  dolor  and  tristi, 
vs.  383 ;  between  armatus  and  qui,  vs.  388 ;  between  viva  and 
NEFAs,  vs.  391 ;  and  between  euntem  and  accepissb,  vs.  392  ? 

Petivit. — See  Eem.  on  4.  675. 

Hi  dominam  ditis  thalamo  deducere  adorti  (vs.  397). — 
Thalamo  ditis,  not  dominam  ditis. 

Si  te  nulla  movet  tantae  pietatis  imago  (vs.  405). — 
PiETATis  IMAGO,  picture  in  the  mind,  id,ea  of  {filial)  affection^  as 

8.  557,  "Martis  imago"  [picture  in  the  mind,  idea  of  Mars] ; 
12.  560,  "  pugnae  imago"  [picture  in  the  mind,  idea  of  battle]  ; 

9.  294,  10.  824,  "  patriae  pietatis  imago"  [picture  in  the  mind, 
idea  of  paternal  affection].      See  respective  Eenim.  on  those 
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expressions.  Translate,  therefore  :  "  If  the  image  produced  in 
your  mind  by  this  example  of  filial  affection  does  not  move 
you;"  in  other  words  :  "  If  this  example  of  filial  affection  does 
not  impress  your  mind  so  as  to  move  you." 

Laxat   foros   (vs.  412). — Literally,   clears   the  gangways, 
exactly  as  Sil.  Ital.  9.  250  : 

.     .     .     "  ao  pallenti  laetus  in  unda 
laxabat  sedem  Venturis  portitor  umbris  " 

[cleared  a  seat].     Seneca,  Here.  Oet.  787 : 

"  posuitque  clavae  pondus,  et  pharetra  graves 
laxavit  humeros" 

[cleared  his  shoulders  of  his  quiver].     Sil.  Ital.  9.  556  : 

"  ut  patuit  liber  superum  certamine  tandem, 
laxatus(jne  deo  campus" 

[the  field  cleared  of  the  god].  And  so  in  our  text  laxat  foros, 
clears  the  gangways;  i.  e.,  he  clears  a  passage  for  Aeneas  and  the 
Sibyl  through  the  gangway  to  the  seat  which  he  provides  for 
them  by  turning  the  ghosts  out  of  their  places. 

SiMUL    ACCIPIT    ALVEO    INGENTEM    AENEAN    (vV.    412-13). — 

Alveus,  literally  a  bowl  (as  Ovid,  Met.  8.  652  : 

.     .     ' '  erat  alveus  illic 
fagineus,  curva  clavo  suspensus  ab  ansa"), 

is  secondly  the  {bowl)  hold,  or  hull  of  a  ship,  and  thirdly,  the  ship 
itself  contemptuously  so  called,  when  it  is  old  and  battered  out, 
almost  without  sails  and  rigging,  and  little  more  than  a  mere 
bowl ;  English  hull  and  hulk,  Italian  guscio,  Grr.  Kv\piXic — aU, 
words  having  a  similar  double  sense,  and,  in  the  second  sense, 
expressive  of  contempt.  That  it  is  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  here  is  shown  by  the  immediately  succeeding  sutilis  and 
RiMOSA.  "We  have  thus,  silently  yet  livelily,  presented  to  us  the 
contrast  between  the  ingentem  aenean  and  the  old  battered 
leaky  hulk ;  a  contrast  seen  only  in  half  its  brightness  by  those 
who  with  Voss  understand  "  alveus"  to  be  used,  without  further 
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point,  in  its  second  sense  of  shii}^  hold.  \_See,  however,  Rem.  on 
suTiLis  (vs.  414),  infra]. 

GeMTJIT    sub    PONDERE    CYMBA    SUTILIS,   ET    MULTAM   ACCEPIT 

RiMOSA  PALUDEM  (vv.  413-4). — Compare  Seneo.  Here.  Fur.  775: 

.     .     .     ' '  cymta  populorum  capax 
sucoubuit  uni  [Herouli].     Sedit,  et  gravior  ratis 
utriraque  Lethen  lateri  titubanti  bibit." 

Cymba  is  used  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  any  other  term 
for  the  boat  of  Charon.     Compare  Hor.  Od.  2.  3.  25  : 

' '  omnes  eodem  cogimur ;  omnium 
versatur  uma  serius  ocius 

sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aetemum 
exilium  impositura  cymbae ;" 

Seneca,  just  quoted ;  and  our  author  himself,  Georg.  !/..  506 ; 
Aen.  6.  303. 

SuTiLis. — "  Intexta,  per  quod  fragilem  ostendit,"  Servius — 
an  explanation  which,  like  so  many  of  Servius's  explanations, 
leaves  us  as  wise  as  we  were  before.  "  Sive  ex  coriis  sive  vitilis 
et  iuncea,"  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Conington.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  true  sense  of  our  text  let  us  consider,  first,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  su tills,  and  nest  the  emphasis  which  ia  our  text  it 
derives  from  its  position.  Sutilis,  then,  is  primarily  of  the 
sewed  or  stitched  kind,  of  the  hind  which  is  put  together  by  sewing, 
and  is  continually  contrasted  with  texta,  intexta,  contexta, 
intertexta,  terms  under  which  the  Romans  comprehended  not 
only  all  kinds  of  cloth,  but  all  kinds  of  wicker  frame  work,  or 
wooden  building,  whether  of  shipwright  or  carpenter,  compacted 
together  and  crossing  each  other  like  the  warp  and  woof  of  cloth. 
This  contrast  is  made  in  express  terms,  Georg.  I/..  33 : 

.     .     .     "  seu  corticibus  tibi  suta  cavatis, 
seu  lento  f  uerint  alvearia  vimine  texta, 
angustos  habeant  aditus," 

where  we  have  stitched  beehives  or  "alvearia  suta"  contrasted 
with  plaited  or  basket-work  beehives,  "  alvearia  texta."  A  simi- 
lar contrast  is  made  by  Cicero  of  stitched  clothing,  or  clothing 
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made  of  skins  stitched  together,  with  woven  clothing  or  clothing 
made  of  tissue  or  cloth,  de  Nat.  Beor.  11.  60 :  "  tegumenta  corpo- 
rum  ¥el  texta  vel  siita."  ]¥©■«¥  as  all  buUding  in  wood,  whether 
carpentry  work  or  shipwright's  work,  came  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  texta,  intexta,  contexta,  or  intertexta  (compare 
2.  16  (of  the  wooden  horse) :  "  seota,<i'a.e' iniexunt  ahiete  costas  ;" 
2.  112  (of  the  same) : 

.     .     .     "  cum  iam  hie  trabibus  contextus  aoernis 
staret  equus  ; ' ' 

2.  186  (of  the  same) :  "  roboribus  text  is ;"  11.  326: 
"  bis  denas  Italo  texmnus  robore  naves  ;" 

and  especially  CatuU.  64.  8  : 

' '  diva  quibus,  retinens  in  summis  urbibus  arces, 
ipsa  levi  fecit  volitantem  flamine  currum, 
pinea  coniungens  inflexae  texta  carinas"), 

and  as  Charon's  craft  is  not  described  by  any  of  these  terms, 
but  by  a  term  commonly  used  to  denote  the  opposite  of  text  us, 
intextus,  contextus,  and  intertextus,  and  as  the  term 
used  to  describe  Charon's  craft  is  not  placed  in  the  ordinary 
position  of  the  adjective,  that  is  to  say,  before  its  substantive, 
but  in  the  extraordinary  or  emphatic  position,  viz.,  after  its 
substantive,  and  as  this  emphatic  position  is  rendered  still  more 
emphatic  by  its  being  that  of  first  word  in  a  new  verse,  it  fol- 
lows that  our  author's  meaning  is  that  Charon's  craft  was  not 
of  texta,  intexta,  contexta,  or  intertexta  work,  there- 
fore neither  of  woven  work  (cloth),  nor  of  basket  or  wicker  work, 
nor  of  wooden  work,  but  of  stitched  work,  that  is  to  say,  of  skins 
sewed  together ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  leather ;  an  interpretation 
which  derives  no  small  confirmation,  first,  from  the  circumstance 
that  sutor,  emphatically  a  seiver,  or  maker  of  stitched  work,  is 
par  excellence  a  sewer  of  leather,  i.  e.,  a  shoemaker;  and  secondly, 
from  the  circumstance  that  leathern  is  the  very  best  meaning 
which  can  be  assigned  to  "  sutilis,"  12.  273  :  "  teritur  qua  suti- 
lis  alvo  balteus,"  where,  to  make  a  second  use  of  the  one  pas- 
sage, I  may  add  that,  it  being  but  of  secondary  importance  of 
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what  material  the  belt  was  made,  the  descriptive  adjective  occu- 
pies the  inferior  place,  while  the  superior  place  is  assigned  to  the 
subject  on  which  the  main  interest  turns — exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  occurs  in  our  text,  where  the  superior  position  is  assigned 
to  the  descriptive  adjective,  because,  as  already  stated,  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  boat  was  made  is  intended  to  be  insisted  on, 
partly,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  show  conformity  with  a  myth,  and 
partly  because  this  unusual  and  bad  material  affords  an  explana- 
tion of  the  leaky  state  of  the  vessel. 

MeLLE   SOPOKATAM  ET  MEDICATIS  PRUGIBUS  OFFAM  (vS.  420). 

— "  The  cake  was  of  poppy-seed  (for  so  I  understand  medicatis 
FEUGiBus)  made  up  with  honey,"  Warburton,  Divine  Legation. 
This  opinion,  not  peculiar  to  Warburton,  but  generally  enter- 
tained by  Yirgihan  commentators  and  readers,  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree erroneous.  Poppy-seeds  possess  none  of  that  narcotic 
property  for  which  the  poppy  is  famous.  This  property  exists 
only  in  the  capsule,  replete  with  the  nauseous,  bitter,  soporific 
juice  which,  solidified  by  drying,  is  so  well  known  by  the  name 
of  opium.  The  seeds  are  sweet  and  esculent,  and  yield  an  oil 
extensively  used  as  salad-oil  in  Grermany  and  other  parts  of 
continental  Europe  which  do  not  produce  the  olive.  Among 
the  Romans,  either  the  seeds  themselves  or  the  oil  obtained 
from  them  entered  into  the  composition  of  many  sweetmeats 
and  dehcacies  (see  Eem.  on  4.  486),  and  I  only  wish  Mr.  War- 
burton and  some  other  Yirgilian  commentators  had  seen  in  my 
grandfather's  garden,  on  the  dry,  warm,  pleasant  September 
mornings  of  just  fifty-five  years  ago,  a  certain  urchin  em- 
bryo confrere  of  theirs,  not  quite  ten  years  of  age,  how  he  de- 
voured by  whole  handfuls — without  being  one  whit  the  worse 
for  it,  but  rather  all  the  better — those  same  ripe,  black,  sweet 
^  poppy-seeds  which,  if  we  are  to  take  their  word  for  it,  produced 
such  powerful  efEeots  not  merely  on  the  comparatively  mild  and 
gentle  serpent  of  the  Hesperides,  but  on  that  grimmest  and 
surliest  of  all  grim  and  surly  monsters,  three-headed,  three- 
throated  Cerberus  himself.  The  cake  or  sop  the  Sibyl  had  with 
so  much  foresight  provided  for  the  emergency  consisted,  our 
author  informs  us,  of  some  kind  of  pulse  or  grain  (feugibus) 
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mixed  with  honey,  and  was  drugged  (medicatis),  but  with 
what,  our  author  not  having  told  us,  we  are  likely  to  remain 
ignorant,  until,,  in  the  ceaseless  revolution  of  human  things, 
Cerheruses  and  Sibyls  come  round  again. 

Immania  tekga  KESOLViT  Fusus  HUMi  (vs.  422-3),  theme ; 
TOTO  iNGENS  EXTENDiTUR  ANTRO,  Variation.  Immania  tekga 
=  immane  corpus  ;  see  Rem.  on  7.  20. 


426-429. 

CONTINUO  AUDITAE  VOCES  VAGITUS  ET  INGEJJS 
INFANTUMQUE  ANIMAE  ELENTES  IN  LIMINE  PRIMO 
QUOS  DULCIS  VITAE  EXSORTES  ET  AB  UBERE  RAPTOS 
ABSTULIT  ATRA  DIES  ET  FUNERE  MEKSIT  ACERBO 


VAS.  LECT.  \_pumt.'\ 

FLENTES,  IN  iiitiNE  etc,  Without  further  punctuation  as  far  as  aceebo 
HI  Ribbeck. 

FLENTES — ACEEBO  without  stop,  except  comma  after  primo  HI  Haupt; 
Wagn.  (Praest.) 

FiEKTBS— ACERBO  without  stop,  cxcept  comma  after  peimo  and  comma  after 
DIES  III  Pott. 

FLENTES    IN  LIMINE   PEIMO  :    QXSOS   DULCIS   TITAE   EXSOETEIS,   ET    AB    •CTBEEE 
EA.PIOS,  ABSXULIT  ATEA  DIBS,  ET  FUNEEE  MEESIT  ACEEBO  III  P.MaUUt.; 

(no  stop  after  eaptos)  ;  D.  Heins. ;  F.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  and  Wagn. 
ed.  Heyn.  (excepting  that  they  place  a  comma  after  flentes)  ;  Philippe. 


"  La  premiere  chose  que  Ton  rencontrait  a  I'entree  des  Enfers, 
etoit  la  station  des  petits  enfans,  qui  ne  cessoient  de  pleurer,  et 
puis  celle  des  personnes  injustement  condamn^es  d  la  mort.  Quoi 
de  plus  choquant,  de  plus  scandaleux,  que  la  peine  de  ces  petites 
creatures,  qui  n'avoient  encore  commis  nul  peche ;  ou  que  la 
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peine  de  ceux,  dont  I'innoeence  avoit  6i6  opprim^e  par  la  ca^ 
lomnie?"  Bayle,  Responses  mix  Quest,  d'un  Prov.,  p.  3,  o.  22. 
"  Purgatory,  the  first  division,  is  inhabited  by  suicides,  extrava- 
gant lovers,  and  ambitious  v?arriors.  .  .  .  But  what  must  we  say 
to  the  poet's  putting  children,  and  men  falsely  condemned,  into 
his  purgatory  ?  For  though  the  modern  Roman  faith  and  In- 
quisition send  these  two  sorts  of  persons  into  a  place  of  punish» 
ment,  yet  the  genius  of  ancient  paganism  had  a  far  gentler 
spirit.  It  is  indeed  diflScult  to  tell  what  these  inmates  have 
to  do  here,  and  the  commentators,  as  is  their  use,  observe  a 
profound  silence,"  Warburton,  Divine  Legation.  I  answer  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  least  of  the  commentators,  that  the  French 
philosopher  and  the  English  bishop  alike  mistake  and  misrepre- 
sent our  author's  meaning.  This  first  region  of  Hades  is  neither 
Purgatory  nor  place  of  punishment.  It  is  merely  the  seat  or 
quartier  appointed  for  the  classes  who  are  described  as  occu- 
pying it,  and  is  sufiiciently,  clearly,  and  strongly  distinguished 
both  from  the  place  of  punishment — Tartarus — described  at 
verse  548  et  seqq.,  and  from  Purgatory,  neither  (strictly  speaks 
ing)  described  nor  exhibited  to  the  reader,  but  very  distinctly 
spoken  of  and  explained  at  verse  735  et  seqq.  The  infants 
indeed  are  represented  as  crying,  and  the  suicides  and  disap- 
pointed lovers  and  those  who  had  suffered  unjust  capital  punish- 
ment as  sad,  but  they  are  Tjndergoing  neither  purification  nor 
punishment,  and  their  crying  and  sadness  are  merely  their 
earthly  character  and  condition  carried  with  them  into  Hades, 
as  the  virtues  and  happy  tempers,  and  even  the  wordly  pursuits 
of  the  pii,  go  with  them  into  Elysium.  The  infants  are  placed 
in  the  very  entrance  and  beginning  of  Hades,  or,  as  one  might 
say,  neither  inside  nor  outside,  such  location  being  considered, 
according  to  a  mode  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  of  the  doc- 
trine of  signatures  of  plantsi,  as  peculiarly  suitable  for  those  who 
had  died  in  the  very  beginning  and  entrance  of  Kfe.  Immature, 
semi-developed  existences — nay,  regarded  less  as  existences  at  all 
than  as  "  spes  "  (see  1.  560 ;  6.  876,  and  Eemm.)^-infant  chil- 
dren were  equally  incapable  of  the  perfect  blessedness  of  Ely- 
sium  and  undeserving  of  the  penalties  of  Tartarus ;  intfant 
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children  required  a  separate  locality,  neutral  ground,  as  it 
were,  where  they  would  neither  torment  nor  be  tormented. 
With  this  neutral  ground  Virgil  has  supplied  them,  placing 
them,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  the  pomoerium  between  the  outer  in- 
closuxe  and  inner  inhabited  part  of  the  great  subterranean  city. 
If  he  was  embarrassed,  as  no  doubt  he  was,  where  to  place  them, 
and  was  only  decided  at  last  by  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  I  have 
at  least  this  one  plea  to  put  forward  for  my  client  in  extenua- 
tion, viz.,  that  his  embarrassment,  great  as  it  was,  was  far  less 
than  either  Tertullian'^s  or  St.  Thomas  Aquinas's,  the  former  of 
whom,  so  well  informed  {Advers.  Marcion.  I/..  3!j)  concerning  the 
Sinus  Abrahae,  the  Gehenna,  the  Paradisus,  and  the  Inferi,  is 
unable  even  so  much  as  to  guess  whether  the  Limbus  puerorum 
is  in  the  moon,  where  so  many  things  lost  on  earth  have  been  so 
long  suspected  to  be  treasured  up,  and  not  rather  somewhere 
near  the  Paradise  of  Fools,  away,  away,  nobody  knows  how  far, 
beyond  "the  backside  of  the  world;"  while  all  that  the  latter, 
profoundest  of  all  mystagogues,  knows  about  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
Limbus  as  wholesome  and  necessary  ("ratione  culpae  originalis") 
for  children,  as  thelnfernus  is  wholesome  and  necessary  ("ratione 
culpae  actuaUs")  for  adults  [Summa,  suppl.  ad  part.  3,  quaest.  69). 
-But,  however  this  may  be,  it  was,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  a 
similar  mode  of  reasoning  which  led  our  author  to  place  not  far 
ofE  in  the  same  neutral  ground,  or  "pomoerium,  those  whose  lives 
had  been  prematurely  closed  by  suicide,  by  the  unjust  infliction 
of  capital  punishment,  by  the  chances  of  war,  or  by  the  fatalities 
of  unrequited,  ill-matched,  or  unlawful  love.  All  these  classes 
of  persons — with  the  exception  only  (see  verse  600),  from  the 
last  class  but  one,  of  the  small  number  who  had  fallen  in  de- 
fence of  their  coimtry — being  of  far  too  intermediate  and  equivo- 
cal a  character  to  be  properly  assignable  either  to  Elysium  or 
Tartarus,  and  requiring,  no  less  than  the  infants,  a  residence  for 
themselves  apart  from  both,  are  with  sufficient  propriety  and 
verisimilitude  placed  beside  the  infants,  each  in  its  own  separate 
division  or  compartment  of  this,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  cis-Tartaro- 
Elysian  foreground.. 

But  although  the  Virgilian  world  of  shadows  is,  as  I  think  I 
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have  sufficiently  shown,  not  liable  to  the  objections  raised  to  it 
by  Bayle  and  Warburton,  it  is,  I  fear,  liable  to  the  weightier 
objection,  that,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Dido,  who 
could  no  more  have  been  left  out  of  it  than  Hamlet  out  of  the 
play  oi  Hamlet,  it  is  an  exclusively  Trojan,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
world,  in  which  no  other  nation  or  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
ha^  any  place  ;  nay,  even  worse  than  this,  that  it  is  a  world  of 
elite ;  that  it  is,  alike  in  its  pii,  in  its  impii,  and  in  its  equivo- 
cals,  alike  in  its  good,  in  its  bad,  and  in  its  indifferent — an 
aristocratic  world,  a  world  of  heroes  and  heroines,  altogether 
without  admixture  of  either  of  the  great  elements — slaves  and 
proletariat.      This   error,  if  it  be  an  error,  of  judgment,  this 
omission,  if  it  be  a  mere  accidental  omission,  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  half  a  dozen  lines,  or  less,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  correct  it — some  such  general  mention  of  immense 
multitudes,  already  within  the  Stygian  boundary,  as  has  been 
made  at  verse  305,  of  the  immense  multitudes  crowding  down 
to  it,  with  only  the  hint,  en  passant,  that  they  were  of  all  tribes 
and  nations,  and  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men.     If  it  be  alleged 
that  the  manifest  omission  is  to  be  ascribed  neither  to  error  of 
judgment  nor  to  mere  inadvertence,  but  altogether  to  Yirgil's 
own  Roman  pride  or  deference  to  Roman  pride,  and  especially 
the  pride  of  Augustus  and  the  Roman  aristocracy,  I  shall  not 
gainsay  the  allegation,  or  attempt  to  deny  that  Virgil  knew,  as 
well  as  anyone  ever  knew,  what  qualities  are  indispensable  to 
constitute  at  once  a  national  and  court  poet,  but  shall  content 
myself  vdth  observing  that  perhaps  no  single  cause  contributed 
so  much  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  he  so  loved  and  che- 
rished, and  to  the  establishment  of  a  new,  foreign,  and  as  he 
would  have  regarded  it,  barbarian  regime  on  its  ruins,  as  the 
promise  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  Labarum,  of  a  kingdom  into 
which  no  one  should  bring  with  him  distinction  of  wealth,  rank, 
or  honour ;  a  kingdom,  therefore,  the  very  opposite  in  the  most 
essential  of  all  respects  of  his  kingdom  of  the  Manes.    See  Rem. 
on  7.  641,  on  the  Latin  armament. 

[tM.liter].    The  structure  is  neitliei',  'with  J.  H.  Voss, 
Heyne,  Forbiger,  Gossrau,  Oonington,  infantum  animae  flen- 
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TES  IN  LIMINE  PEIMO  (Orci),  QUOS  ATRA  DIES  ABSTULIT  EXSOKTES 

DULCis  viTAE,  first,  because  no  sufficient  reason — I  believe  I  may 

say  no  reason  at  all — has  ever  been  assigned  why  those  who  died 

children,  or  in  limine  lucis,  should  after  their  death  be  placed  in 

LIMINE  Orci;  secondly,  because  the  limen  Orci  has  been  long 

passed  by  Aeneas,  even  at  the  other  side  of  the  Styx,  vv.  273, 

279;  thirdly,  because  the  "limen"  spoken  of  by  Silius  in  his 

manifest  imitation  of  the  Virgilian  passage,   13.  547,  is  the 

"  limen  lucis"  in  which  the  children  had  died : 

-•'  infantum  Hnc  gregibus,  versasque  ad  fimera  taedas 
passis  Yirginibus,  turbaeque  in  limine  lucis 
est  iter  extinctae,  et  vagitu  ianua  nota  ; ' ' 

nor,   with  "Wakefield,   infantum  animae   flentes,  auos  in 

LIMINE    PRIMO    DULCIS    VITAE,    EXSOHTES    ABSTULIT    ATRA    DIES, 

(a)  because  exsors  used  thus  absolutely  means,  not  without 
so  and  so,  ex.  gr.,  in  the  present  case,  without  having  had  their 
share  of  life,  but  out  of  course,  extra,  extraordinary  (as  8.  552 : 
"ducunt  exsortem  Aeneae,"  they  bring  one  extra  for  Aeneas) ;  and 
(J)  because  Arusianus  in  his  quotation  of  the  passage  recognizes 
the  connexion  quos  dulcis  vitae  exsoetes;  but  the  structure 
is  infantum  animae  flentes,  quos  in  limine  PRIMO  {dulcis 

»i^fle),  EXSOETES  DULCIS  VITAE  ABSTULIT  ATRA  DIES,  the  author 

rightly  or  wrongly,  advisedly  or  unadvisedly — ^reckoning  on  the 
reader's  readiness  to  supply  for  himself,  from  the  dulcis  vitae 
presented  to  him  in  connexion  with  exsoetes,  the  dulcis  vitae  so 
indispensable  to  limine  peimo.  Compare  Seneca, ^erc.i?^«r.  1131 
(chorus  apostrophizing  the  shades  of  the  children  of  Hercules, 
slain  by  their  father) : 

"  ite  ad  Stygios,  umbrae,  portus, 
ite  innocuae,  quas  in  prima 
limine  vitae  soelus  oppressit, 
patriusque  furor ;  ite  infaustum 
genus,  0  pueri,  noti  per  iter 
triste  laboris  ;  ite,  iratos 
visite  reges." 

Stat.  Theh.  5.  259  : 

.    .     .     ' '  positique  patrum  super  ora  gementum 
semineces  pueri,  trepidaa  in  limine  vitas 
singultant  animas." 
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Ihid.  5.  535  (of  the  child  Arohemorus)  : 

.     "  tunc  hoc  vix  prima  ad  limina  vitat 
hoste  iaees." 

Luoan,  2.  104 : 

.     .     .     "  nulli  sua  prof uit  aetaa. 
non  senis  extremum  piguit  vergentibus  annis 
praeoipitasse  diem ;  nee  prima  in  limine  vitae 
infautis  miseri  nascentia  rumpere  fata." 

Val.  Flaco.  1.  823: 

,     .     .     "  primot^^  raieiriBub  limine  rerum 
te,  puer,  et  visa  pallentem  morte  parentum, 
diripiunt." 

Stat.  Sih.  5.  3 : 

.     .     .     "  mihi  limine  primo 
fatorum,  et  viridi,  genitor,  ceu  raptus  ab  aevo 
Tartara  dura  subia" 

["thou,  although  old,  0  father,  diest  to  me  as  if  thou  wert 
young"].     Claud.  Laud.  Stil.  2.  62: 

.     .     .     "  boo  elipeo  munitus  Honorius  altum 
nou  gemuit  patreip,  vitaeque  et  lucis  in  ipso 
*     limine,  oontemptus  nunquam  dat  iura  subaetia 
gentibus." 

Id.  3  Cons.  Honor.  10  : 

,     .     .     **  quern  primo  a  limine  vitae 
nutrix  aula  fovet." 

Prudentius,  Hymn,  in  Fest.  Innocent. : 

"  salvete  flores  martyrum, 
quos  lucis  ipso  in  limine, 
Cbristi  insecutor  sustulit, 
ceu  turbo  nascentes  rosas." 

As  in  our  text  "limen  primum  (yitae)"  is,  the  threshold  or  begin- 
ning of  life,  so,  Sil.  14.  444,  "limen  mortis"  is  the  threshold  or 
beginning  of  death  : 

"  urgebant  nihilo  levius,  iam  iu  limine  mortis 
quos  f  uga  praecipites  partem  glomerarat  in  unam 
puppis,  adhuc  vacuam  taedae  ; " 

HKimy,  AENETDEA,  VOI..  III.  22 
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and  yrjpaoQ  ovSop  is  the  threshold  or  beginning  of  old  age,  Horn. 
Od.  15.  3Ii6 : 

6iV  aye  fxoi  ircpt  firirpos  OSvffffrjos  detoiOj 
warpos  6',  ov  KaTeKetirev  lav  eiri  yripaos  ovSa, 
fi  vov  en  (aovffiv  w'  avyas  rjeAioio, 
1)  ijSt)  Tedfaffi,  Kai  etv  Ai'Sao  So/xoiaiv. 

Yagitus  et  ingens,  infantumque  animae  flentes. — Why 
FLENTES  ?  Why  YAGITUS  INGENS  ?  The  following  lines  supply 
the  answer :  Quia  in  limine  peimo,  exsoktes  dulcis  a'itae 
.  .  .  ACERBO.     Compare  Stat.  Silv.  %  (Epiced.  Grlaue.) : 

' '  ipse  etenini  tecum  nigrae  solennia  pompae, 
spectatumque  urbi  scelus  et  puerile  feretrum 
produxi,  et  saevos  damnati  thuris  acervos, 
plorantemt^e  animam  supra  sua  funera  vidi." 

Atka  dies. — The  vjjXfse  w^9  ^^  Homer,  //.  11.  1^83  : 

avrap  oy*  Tjpas 
aitrfftav  at  eyx^i  afivyero  vrjXees  Tj/xup. 

Ulysses  is  ahle  to  keep  off,  to  keep  at  hay  {ajuvvsaOai,  arcere) 
•  the  vjjXsfe  1/uap,  the  atba  dies  which  is  too  strong  for  the  little 
children  and  carries  them  off  (abstulit).  Let  the  reader  con- 
sider these  two  remarkable  synonyms  of  death,  vriXteQ  rtfiap  and 
ATEA  DIES,  and  how  appropriately  "  auferre "  and  afxvviadai 
express,  respectively,  kidnapping  and  keeping  off  the  kidmappfer; 
also  how  usual  it  is  for  nurses  in  the  present  day  to  threaten 
a  child  with  a  monster  who  will  kidnap  him  or  run  away  with 
him ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  promise  the  child,  if  he  is  good, 
that  they  will  keep  the  bugbear  off ;  and  he  will,  perhaps,  be 
inclined  to  suspect  with  me  that  atra  dies  and  vriXtsg  jjjuajo 
are  terms  if  not  actually  taken  from,  at  least  once  well  known 
in,  the  Greek  and  Eoman  nurses'  vocabulary. 

Abstulit. — As  Dies  is  here  represented  as  taking  away  with 
her,  so,  Liv.  27. 13,  she  is  represented  as  bringing :  "  Quid  haec 
nox,  quid  hie  dies  attuUt  ?  " 
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4:^1-439. 


NKC AI.l.IGAT 


rAS.  LECT.  (vs.  438). 
FATA  OBSTANT  I  Pierius.    IM  It ;  the  Dresden  MS.  of  Servius.    HI  Princ. ; 
Yen.  1470,  1471,   1472,   1475;  Mil.  1475 ;  Mod. ;  Bresc;  R.  Steph.  ; 
Fabricius ;  P.  Manut. ;   H.  Steph. ;   Bersm. ;  Paris,  1600 ;  La  Cerda  ; 
D.  Heins. ;  Philippe ;  Pott. 

FAS  OBSIAT  I  Rom.  (thus,  OPTAT),  Pal,  .(thus,  QPSTAT),  Med.  (over  AS 
there  have  been  in  red  ink  the  two  letters  TA,  which  two  letters  have 
been  afterwards  imperfectly  erased  ;  also,  in  the  space  oyer  AT  there 
has  been  the  letter  N,  which  also  has  been  partially  erased).  H  -h. 
Ill  ]Sr.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn. 
(edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad.  ;  HaiLpt ;  Ribb. 

FATxna:  obstat  II  -h- 


VAE.  LECT.   (vs.  438). 

TRiSTi  I  "In  Mediceo'  et  in  Poroio  legere  est  ikisti,"  Pierius.  II  M. 
Ill  Princ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mil.  1475;  Bresc;  P. 
Manut. ;  N. Heins.  (1671, 1676,  1704) ;  Phil.;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn ) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

fsisnslltom..  Pal.     Tl-fs-     III  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  438). 
INAJIABILIS  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Me4.  (over  the  last  letter  of  PALUS  and  the  fir^t 
letter  of  INAMABILljS  a^  erased  ET  in  the  interspace  tie^tween  thejines) ; 
Pierius  (who  adds  "sunt  et  qui  legunt  iNNApiijs,  quod  in  veteribus 
exemplaribus  non  memini  me  legere").  II  If ;  Camerariua'  MS.  (Bers- 
njann).  Ill  Serv. ;  Donat. ;  Pompon.  Sabinus  ;  Princ.  ;  Yen.  1470^ 
1471,  1475;  MU.  1475;  Mod.;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676, 
1704) ;  Phili,ppe  ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


*  The  Mediceap  has  TEISQ. ;  two  or  three  letters  in  red  ink  formerly  enistiag 
in  the  space  over  SQ  have  been  so  erased  that  they  cannot  now  be  read. 

22  * 
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iNNABltls   II  M  ;    Dresden  MS.  of  Servius.     Ill  Ven.   1472  ;    Breac. ; 
P.  Manut. ;  Bersmann ;  La  Ceida. 


VAU.  LECT.  (vs.  438). 

UNDAE  1  Pal,  Med.  (UNDAE).     II  -h.     Ill  Leyden,  1680  ;  Ribb. 

twDA  I  iJom.  Tin.  Ill  Princ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1475;  Bresc. ;  P. 
Manut. ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  "Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ; 
Wagn.  {Praest.) 


Nec  vero  hae  sine  sorte  datae,  sine  iudice,  sedes.  Q,uae- 
sitor  minos  urn  am  movet:  ille  silentum  conciliumque  vocat, 

VITASQUE    ET  CRIMINA  DISCIT    (VV.   431-433). HaE   SEDES  :   DOt 

referring  to  the  particular  region  allotted  to  the  damnati  cri- 
MiNE  MORTIS,  but  to  all  the  various  regions  on  the  description 
of  which  he  has  just  entered,  the  first  of  which  is  that  allotted 
to  the  DAMNATI  CRiMiNE  MORTIS,  and  the  second  of  which  is  al- 
lotted to  those  QUI  SIBI  LETUM  INSONTES  PEPERERE  MANU. 

QuAEsiTOR.  —  Judge,  called  quaesitor  because  whoever 
judges  must  first  inquire.  Accordingly,  we  have  our  "  coroner's 
inquest,"  and  even  our  high  court  of  Parliament  is  sometimes 
called  "  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation."  Need  I  say  that  we 
had  formerly,  and  still  have  in  Eome,  the  court  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion? 

luDiOE. — The  judge  not  only  tries  the  ghosts  (vitas  et  chi- 
min a  discit),  but  assigns  to  them  their  locality  or  settlement, 
according  to  the  judgement  he  has  formed  of  them  on  their 
trial:  NEC  VERo  hae  sine  sorte  datae,  sine  iudice,  sedes. 

Sorte. — The  lot  which  decides,  not  their  sentence,  for  that 
is  decided  by  the  judge,  but  the  order  in  which  the  cases  shall 
come  on  for  judgement. 

Urnam. — Not  a  balloting  or  voting  urn,  but  the  um  into 
which  the  lots  are  cast  which  decide  the  order  in  which  the  cases 
are  taken. 

Concilium.— The  assembly  of  the  ghosts  to  be  tried. 
Discit.— Zesra-t,  in  the  way  a  judge  usually  learns,  viz.,  by 
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asking  questions,  hearing  evidence  and  confessions,  &o.  Com- 
pare Seneca,  Med.  19 i  (Medea  to  Creon) : 

"  si  iudicas,  cognosce  ;  si  regnas,  iute." 

There  is  in  the  whole  passage  the  same  want  of  parallelism 
between  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  various  circumstances 
occur,  and  the  order  of  narration,  which  is  generally  ohservablo 
in  our  author's  compositions.  The  judge  first  assembles  the 
ghosts,  then  shakes  the  urn,  then  draws  the  lots,  then  tries  the 
individual  whose  lot  comes  forth  first,  and  then  finally  assigns 
him  his  place — the  words  hae  datae  sedes,  though  relating  to 
the  last  performed  act,  having  the  first  place  in  the  narration. 
These  three  wholly  and  plainly  parenthetic  lines  also  afford  a 
good  instance  of  that  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Yirgil's  style  to 
which  I  have  had  occasion  so  frequently  elsewhere  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  :  see  Eemm.  on  1.  4 ;  3.  571 ;  4.  484;  5.  522, 
659  ;  6.  83,  739. 

Qui  siBi  I.ETUM  insontes  pepereke  manu  (vv.  434-5), 
theme ;  lucem  perosi  proiecere  animas,  variation. 

Aethere  in  alto  (vs.  436). — A  striking  example  of  the  ex- 
treme laxity  with  which  Yirgil  sometimes  uses  his  words,  espe- 
cially the  words  aether,  aer,  aurae,  caelum,  nubes,  nubila, 
astra,  and  the  like.  The  common  air  or  atmosphere  which 
we  breathe  on  the  earth's  surface  is  here  styled,  of  course  only 
in  contradistinction  to  the  atmosphere  of  Hades,  "  aether  altus," 
the  high  ether.  There  is  a  similar  loose  use  of  the  word  aether 
at  L  591: 

"  scindit  ee  nubes  et  in  aethera  purgat  apertum ;" 

also  at  8.  701 :  "  tristesque  ex  aethere  Dirae  ; "  and  at  7.  65  : 
"  liquidum  trans  aethera  vectae,"  in  which  places,  as  well  as 
occasionally  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  the  poem,  "  aether " 
means  only  the  common  air  or  atmosphere.  Caelum  is  used 
with  equal  laxity  at  6.  579  : 

"  quantus  ad  aethereum  caeli  suspectus  Olympum," 

where  "  suspectus  caeli"  is  the  view  upwards  (viz.,  "ad  aethe- 
reum Olympum")  of  those  who  live  in  the  upper  world  [i.e.,  on 
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earth),  in  contradistinctioii  to  those  who  (if  1  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) live  in  Hades  ;  and  where,  a  second  remarkable  laxity 
in  the  same  verse,  "aethereum  Olympum"  is  not  the  real  aethe- 
real  Olympus,  the  habitation  of  the  gods  above  the  sky,  but  the 
sky  itself,  the  caelum.  "We  have  thus  within  the  narrow  limits 
bf  one  verse  "aethereus  Olympus"  meaning  caelum,  and  "cae- 
lum" meaning  terra,  a  laxity,  or,  to  use  a  term  more  respectful 
towards  Yirgil,  a  boldness  of  expression  neither  to  be  admired 
nor  imitated.  For  examples  of  a  similar  unrestrained  license 
with  respect  to  nubes  and  niibila,  see  Eemm.  on  5.  525; 
7.  609  ;  and  4.  246 ;  and  with  respect  to  sidera  and  aetherea, 
7.  767,  and  Eem.. 

Tristi  paltjs  inamabilis  unda  alligat  (vv.  438-9),  theme; 
NoviES  STYX  inteefusa  coekcet.  Variation. 

Fata  obstant  (vs.  438). — Fata,  not  fas — first,  on  account  of 
the  superior  MS.  authority  for  fata.  Secondly,  because  "fata" 
and  not  fas  is  the  word  employed  by  Valerius  Flaecus,  where  on 
the  similar  occasion  of  the  desire  of  the  shades  in  Hades  to  go 
up  to  the  upper  world  in  order  to  see  the  Argonauts,  he  says 
(0.  86) : 

.     .  ' '  ardent  avidos  attollere  vultus 

quos  pietas  vel  tangit  adhuc  quos  aenrala  ™'tus. 

Fn/fi  immota  manent." 

Thirdly,  because  in  no  one  of  the  twenty-two  instances  in  which 
Virgil  has  elsewhere  used  the  word  fas  has  he  used  it  in  con- 
nexion either  with  obstare  or  any  other  word  signifying  opposi- 
tion or  prohibition,  but  always  in  such  connexion  that  the  word 
itself  comes  to  be  equivalent  to  permission,  sanction,  privilege. 
Fourthly,  that  f  atum  is  used  in  connexion  with  obstare  and 
similar  verbs  not  only  by  other  authoi-fe  (as  Ovid,  Met.  k-  3-A-9  : 
"quoniam  tantis  fatum  conatibus  obstat;"  ibid.  13.  373  :  "ob- 
stantia  fata  removi;"  Val.  Flacc.  2.  4:  "  et  adhuc  obstantia 
regis  fata  ruat")  but  by  Virgil  himself,  Georg.  k-  U55  :  "  ni  fata 
resistant."  And  fifthly,  that  the  identical  expression,  occupy- 
ing, too,  the  same  place  in  the  verse,  occurs  again,  4.  440  : 

"  fnUi  ohslnnl,  placidasque  vii'i  deus  obstruit  aiires." 
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The  expressioH  has  been  preserved  as  well  as  imitated  by  the 
monkish  authors  in  the  dark  ages,  as  Isoan.  1.  94  : 

'^  fata  olstant,  homimim  praedatrix  Atropos  arcet." 
Id.  6.  207  : 

.     "  at  obstat 
cui  flialami  propior  spirat  dolor,  obstat  Erinnys; 
obstat  Parcfi  tenax,  fatoque  potentior  omni, 
bella  refert  Danais  scrutatua  numina  Calchas." 

Qee  Eemm.  on  2.  779  ;  9.  95. 

Tkistique  palus  inamabilis  unda  ali>igat  (vv.  438-9).— 
The  structure  is  not  inamabilis  tristi  unda,  but  ai.ligat  tkisti 
UNDA.     Compare  Manil.  1.  246  : 

"  pontus  utrasque  suis  distinguit  et  alligat  mtdis." 


442-476. 


HIC EUNTEM 


VAR.  ZECT.  (vs.  448). 
CAENBUS  or  CEN-Bus  Or  coENEUS  I  Hom.,  Pal.  (thus:  CAENEUS),  Med. 
(thus:  CAENEUS).  H  ff.  IH  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475; 
Mil.  1475  ;  Mod.;  Bresc;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Hems.;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676, 
1704);  JR..  Steph.;  Philippe;  Haupt;  Wag-n.  (cd.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg., 
and  Praest.) ;  Ribb. 

CAENis  III  Heyne;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Jahn ;  Peerlk.;  Ladewig. 


VAM.  LEOT.  (vs.  452). 
CMBKAM  I  Med.  (the  final  M  extremely  indistinct,  and  not  withoijt  careful 
observation  discernible).     II  IS.     Ill  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472, 
1475;  Mod.;   Mil.  1475;  Breso.;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  ' 
(1671);  Phil,;  Brunck;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861)  ;  Lad. 
Haupt;  Coningt.  (quoting  my  observations). 

UMBRAS  I  ifoTO.,  PaZ.  (VMBRAS  •  OBSCTEAM).    11-/,-.    Ill  ]N\  Heins. 
(1676,  1704) ;  Heyne ;  Wakef . ;  Yoss ;  Ribb. 
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Calles  (vs.  443). — The  open,  clear,  grassy  parts  in  a  wood, 
called  lichtungen  in  Grerman,  because  cleared  of  the  trees,  and 
called  glades  in  English  (A.  S.  ge-hlidan,  tegere,  operire), 
because  although,  in  relation  to  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  wood, 
clear  and  open,  they  are  yet,  in  relation  to  the  open  country, 
covered,  darkened,  and  shut  in  (viz.,  by  the  immediately  sur- 
sounding  wood).  In  ancient  Italy  such  "  calles,"  glades,  or,  to 
use  a  more  modern  term  (in  which,  however,  conformably  with 
the  increased  cultivation  and  civilization  of  the  country,  the  idea 
of  the  open  grassy  space  predominates,  and  that  of  the  thickness 
and  extent  of  the  sm-rounding  wood  or  plantation  diminishes), 
such  laivns  (as  well  as  the  woods  in  which  they  were  situated) 
were  public  property,  and  under  the  administration  of  the 
Quaestors,  rarely  of  the  Consuls,  in  Rome,  who  let  them  out  to 
individuals  to  be  used  for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  were  well  suited,  being  both  grassy  and  sheltered  (com- 
pare Tacit.  Ann.  U-  ^7 :  "  Curtius  Lupus,  quaestor,  cui  provincia 
vetere  ex  more  calles  evenerat."  Suet.  Jul.  19:  "Ut  provinciae 
futuris  coss.  minimi  negotii,  i.e.,  silvae  callesqae  decemerentur." 
Cic.  pro  Sext.  5  :  "  Cum  Catilina  e  pruina  Apennini  atque  e 
nivibus  illis  emersisset,  atque  aestatem  integram  nactus,  Italiae 
calles  et  pastorum  stabula  praedari  coepissei."  Liv.  22.  14 : 
"Nos  hie  pecorum  modo  per  aestivos  saltus  deviosque  calles 
exeroitum  ducimus,  conditi  nubibus  sikisqne."  Sil.  3.  295 : 
"exigit  Umber  nare  sagax  e  calle  feras").  Where  was  it  pos- 
sible for  Dido  and  her  unhappy  companions  in  misfortune  to 
have  been  more  suitably  placed  in  Hades  than  in  such  calles, 
where  on  the  green  grass,  among  wild  flowers,  and  secluded  by 
the  surrounding  wood  from  the  pubHc  gaze  (secreti  celant 
CALLES,  ET  MYETEA  ciRcuM  siLVA  tegit),  they  might  Wander 
about  secure,  each  pouring  her  sorrows  into  a  sympathizing 
breast,  and  hearing  in  return  the  similar  tale  ?  With  the  ro- 
mance writers  and  poets  of  all  ages  and  countries  such  "calles," 
glades,  or  lawns,  have  always  been  the  resort  and  favourite 
haunt  of  the  unhappy  of  either  sex,  especially  of  those  baulked 
in  love  or  in  ambition.  Compare  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  9.  1081/. 
(Adam,  after  the  fall)  : 
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.     .     .     "  0  might  I  hero 
in  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
obscured,  where  higher  woods,  impenetrable 
to  star  or  sunlight,  spi-ead  their  umbrage  broad, 
and  brown  as  evening ! " 

Gray,  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  : 

"  haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

'  oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
to  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

there  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 

that  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots,  so. high, 

his  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch 
and  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 

muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove, 

now  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 

or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love.'  " 

Pope,  Ode  for  Si.  Cecilia's  Day  : 

"  by  the  heroes'  armed  shades 
glittering  through  the  gloomy  glades"; 
by  the  youths  that  died  for  love, 
wandering  in  the  myrtle  grove, 
restore,  restore  Eurydice  to  life, 
oh,  take  the  husband,  or  restore  the  wife.' ' 

Secret:  (vs.  443). — The  cali.es  are  secreti,  lieoause  apart, 
separated  from  the  more  public  parts  by  the  surrounding  wood, 

Celant,  circumtegit  (vy.  443-4). — Because  persons  in  these 
CALLES  are  hid  from  public  view  by  the  wood  which  sm-rounds 
them  on  every  side. 

Errabat  silva  in  magna  (vs.  451). — I.  e.,  in  callibus 
silvae  magnae. 

Eefugit  in  nemus  umbriferum  (vv.  472-3) . — Out  of  the 
"  callis  "  into  the  wood  itself. 

Calles  thus  once  rightly  understood,  we  have  not  only  the 
natural  and  consistent  but  beautiful  picture  of  Dido  seen  by 
Aeneas  in  the  open  glade  or  lawn,  and  escaping  from  him  into 
tlie  thick  surrounding  wood — a  picture  hid  from  our  view  so  long 
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as  with  Ileyne  and  Voss  we  understand  caixes  to  be  paths 
("  SECRETi  CALLES  sunt  semitae  in  loeis  seoretis,  et  in  ipsis  myr- 
tetis,"  Heyne.  "  Auf  einsameren  pfaden  versteckt,  und  myr- 
tenumsoliattung,"  Voss).  That  callis  was  not  understood  by 
Virgil  in  the  sense  of  "  semita,"  or  in  any  sense  at  all  approach- 
ing to  that  of  "semita,"  is  sufficiently  clear  from  9.  383,'  where 
a  "  semita  "  is  described  as  passing  through  "  calles"  : 

"  TaTa,per  occultos  lucebat  semita  calles,'" 

with  which  compare  Sil.  3.  512  (of  Hannibal's  passage  of  the 
Alps): 

.     .     .     ' '  commotum  promissis  ditibus  agmen 
erigit  in  collem,  et  vestigia  linq^uere  nota 
Herculis  edicit  magni,  orudisque  locorum 
ferre  pedem,  ac  proprio  turmas  evadere  calle,'" 

where  "  calle"  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  a  path,  inasmuch  as 
no  one  had  passed  that  way  before,  and  can  only  be — inasmuch 
as  affording  a  free  passage  to  horsemen  ("turmas") — an  open 
unencumbered  place  between  woods  and  rocks  on  either  side ;  in 
other  words,  a  glade  or  lawn.  The  two  words  are  joined  by 
Ariosto  in  the  same  manner  as  by  Virgil,  Orl.  Fur.  1.  22,  where 
he  says  of  Einaldo  and  Ferrau : 

**  e  purser  selve  oscure  e  calli  obliqui 
insieme  van  senza  sospetto  aversi," 

where  the  meaning  is  :  through  dark  woods  and  crooked  glades. 
See  Eem.  on  9.  381. 

Caeneus  (vs.  448). — The  meaning  afforded  by  this  reading 
seems  to  me  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  excellent :  here  ivas 
also  the  youth  Caeneus  restored  to  his  primitive  female  sex.  Those 
critics  who,  objecting  with  Brunck  to  the  application  of  the 
feminine  predicate  revoluta  to  the  masculine  noun  caeneus. 
(f  CAENEUS  KEvoLUTA  foedus  soloccismus,"  Brunck),  substitute 
CAENis  for  CAENEUS,  uot  Only  substitute  a  purely  conjectural- 
reading  for  one  in  which  the  MSS.  are  unanimous,  but  deprive 
the  passage  of  its  whole  pith  and  marrow,  which  consists  in  this 
very  application  of  the  feminine  adjective  to  the  masculine  name 
formerly  owned  by  the  now  remetamorphosed  female  (compai'e 
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T&oit.  Ahit.  6.  5  :■  "Caiam  Oaesai'em,  quasi  incertae  virilitatis  "), 
and  in  placing  this  remetamorphosed  female  (the  quondam 
luvENis  CAENEUs)  Under  her  naasouline  name  in  the  company 
of  the  other  females  enumerated.  I  find  caeneus  also  in  the 
Modena'  edition  of  1475,  and  in  all  the  old  editions.  Gaenis 
makes  its  first  appeiarance  in  Brunck.  IQ  the  Dresden  MS.  of 
Servius  I  find  :  "  nunc  femina  ceneus  ;  Coeneus  virgo  fuit, 
quae,"  &c.,  the  i  having  heen  placed  over  the  u  by  some  gram- 
inariah  to  whom  the  feminine  predicate  attached  to  the  mascu- 
line name  was  as  great  an  abomination  as  it  was  to  Brunck. 

EuRsus  REVOLUTA  (vs.  449). — Tautology  (see  Rem.  on 
4.  534),  but  a  tautology  used  also  by  Ovid,  Met.  10.  63  r 
"  revolutaque  rui'sus  eodem  est." 

Obscuram  (vs.  453). — Dimhj  seen,  scarcely  diatinguishable. 
Compare  2.  135  (Sinon,  of  himself) : 


3.  522 : 


' '  limosoque  laou  per  noctem  obscurus  in  ulva ; ' ' 


"  cum  procul  obscuros  coUes  humilemque  videraus 
Italian!." 


Ovid,  Fmi.  6.  iS5  : 

' '  consulitur  Smiutheus,  lucoque  obncuriis  opaco 
hos  non  mentitos  reddidit  ore  sonos." 

That  OBSCURAJi  certainly  belongs  to  Dido  is,  I  think,  sufficiently 
proved  by  this  single  argument,  viz.,  that  the  predicate  of  a  sub- 
stantive which  closes  a  verse  is  never  placed  by  Yirgil  first  word 
in  the  following  line  and  separated  from  the  sequel  by  a  pause, 
unless  (as  in  the  case  of  "  exiguam,"  vs.  493)  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  a  very  strong  emphasis  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247)  ; 
and  a  very  strong  emphasis  on  obscuram,  considered  as  the  pre- 
dicate of  UMBRAM,  would  express  such  a  degree  of  darkness  as 
would  not  only  have  prevented  Aeneas  from  seeing  Dido  qua- 
LEM,  &c.,  but  would  have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
plicit statement  (at  vs.  270)  that  there  was  a  degree  of  light 
present,  resembling  moonlight  in  a  wood. 

QuALEM    PRIMO  qui  StJKGEllE  MENSE  AUT  VXDET  AUT  VIDISSU 
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PUTAT  PER  NUBiLA  LUNAM  (vv.  453-4). — Compare  Claud.  Phoen. 
37: 

.     .     .     "  qualis  cum  forte  tenetur 
nubibus,  et  dubio  vanescit  Cynthia  comu," 

one  of  Claudian's  numerous  very  happy  passages,  and  which 
well  bears  comparison  with,  if  it  does  not  even  surpass,  the 
VirgiHan. 

ExTiNCTAM,  FEKRoauE  BXTREMA  SECUTAM  (vs.  457). — Theme 
and  variation ;  in  other  words,  ferro  extrema  secutam  is  a 
varied  repetition  of  extinctam. 

Per  sidera  iuro,  per  superos,  et  si  qua  fides  tellurk 
SUB  IMA  EST  (vv.  458-9). — Aeneas  swears  by  three  parts  which 
constitute  the  universe,  sidera  being  the  heavens,  superos  the 
earth,  and  tellure  sub  ima  being  Hades.  In  the  oath  of  Ru- 
finus  (Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  165)  :  "  manes  et  sidera  testor,"  the 
third  part,  viz.,  superi,  is  absent.  Superos  denotes  the  people 
above,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  the  upper  world,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Hades.     So  6.  481 : 

.     .     .     ' '  multum  fleti  ad  superos  belloque  caduci 
Dardanidae." 

Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  IfiS  (Minos  calling  Rufinus  to  him)  : 

"  hue  saperum  labes,  hue  insatiabilis  auri 
proluvies." 

Seneca,  Troad.  179  : 

' '  turn  scissa  vallis  aperit  immensos  specus  ;■ 
et  hiatus  Erebi  pervium  ad  superos  iter 
tellure  fracta  praebet,  ao  tumulum  levat." 

Only  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  Hades,  or  when  there  is  a  direct 
reference  to  Hades,  is  superi  used  in  this  sense.  When  the  scene 
is  on  earth,  and  no  special  allusion  to  Hades,  superi  is  always 
the  gods,  as  Claud,  in  Rufin.  1.  1 : 

' '  saepe  mihi  dubiam  traxit  sententia  mentem 
curarent  superi  terras." 

Under  all  circumstances  the  fundamental  meaning  is  the  same, 
viz.,  the  people  abore,  the  people  overhead. 
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Si  qua  FiiiES  (vs.  459). — Not  if  there  perchance  is  (for  Aeneas 
does  not  doutt  at  all  that  there  is),  but  whatever  faith  there  «s, 
that  faith  which  there  no  doubt  is,  which  I  map  presume  there  is ; 
exactly  as  7.  225  : 

.     .     .     "  S(  quem  tellus  extiema  refuso 
gubmovet  ooeano ' ' 

[whomsoever  the  extremity  of  the  world  keeps  off]. 

Sed  me  iussa  deum,  quae  nunc  has  ire  per  umbras,  per 
loca  senta  situ  cogunt  noctemque  profundam,  imperiis  eciere 
suis(vy.  461-463). — "  Argumentatur  ex  eo  quod  est  inferos 
subire  compulsus,  invitum  se  reliquisse  Carthaginem,"  Servius; 
words  which  require  a  commentary  at  least  as  much  as  the  words 
they  profess  to  explain.  Aeneas,  no  doubt,  indirectly  appeals 
to  his  present  journey  through  a  place  so  very  disagreeable  as 
Hades,  as  proof  of  the  irresistible  force  by  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Dido  and  Carthage.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said  : 
"  Blame  me  not  for  leaving  you :  how  could  I  resist  a  force 
which  was  able  to  send  me  even  here?"  Such  at  least  is 
Virgil's  meaning,  and  it  is  probably  also  Servius's. 

Talibus  AENEAS,  &c.,  .  .  .  CAUTES  (vv.  467-471).— Comparo 
Bums'  Duncan  Gray : 

"  Duncan  fleeched  and  Duncan  prayed  ; 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig  ; 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't!" 

TaLIBUS    AENEAS    ARDENTEM    ET    TORVA    TUENTEM     LENIBAT 

DiCTis  ANiMUM  (vv.  467-8). — A  passage  which,  it  may  well 
surprise  you,  gentle  reader,  to  hear  has  almost  raised  an  imeute 
amongst  us  commentators.  "  Ausus  est  poeta  dicere  animum 
TORVA  TUENTEM,"  exolaims  "Wagner,  ex  cathedra,  shocked  and 
almost  doubting  his  senses.  "  The  poet  must  have  writtefi 
ARDENTi  ET  TORVA  TUENTi,"  crics  Pccrlkamp,  always  ready  to 
teach  Virgil  Latin.  "  Nay,"  interposes  Heyne,  "  what  he  wrote 
was 

TALIBUS  AENEAS  ABDENTEM  ET  TOBVA  TUENTEM 
LENIBAT  DICTIS, 

and  some  other  hand  added  in  the  rest."     "  No  such  thing," 
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says  Jortin  ;  "  change  the  u  of  animum  into  an  a  and  it  will  be 
all  right,  for  Dido  you  know  was  an  anima,  and  an  anima 
might  be  conceived  as  '  torva  tuens,'  though  an  animus  could 
not."     "  There  is  another  way  of  it,  gentlemen,"  says  Heyne, 
"  if  you  would  only  listen ;  '  eaque  ceteris  simpl.icior  et  melior, 
ut  ANIMUM  Homerico  exemplo  accipias  pro  Kara   Bvfiov,  fpt- 
vag  :'"  and  to  this  other  way  of  Heyne's  your  humble  servant, 
most  gentle  and  wondering  reader,  is  fain  for  peace  sake  to  sub- 
scribe, and  taking  not  animum  but  aedentem  et  toeva  tuentem 
as  the  object  of  lenibat,  to  understand  the  sentence  exactly  as 
if  the  self-willed  and  troublesome  poet  had  written :  talibus 
AENEAS  aedentem   Cam  et  toeva   tuentem   lenibat  dictis 
ANIMUM — "  quod  felix  faustumque  sit "  is  his  sincere  prayer, 
If,  however,  some  reader  only  half-satisfied  should  mutter :  all 
very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  want  to  have  this  second 
accusative  accounted  for,  I  beg  to  refer  such  grumbler  to  10, 
698: 

' '  sed  Latifgum  saxo  atque  ingenti  f ragmine  montis 
occupat  osfaciemque  adversam," 

where  "  Latagum  "  corresponds,  as  I  think,  to  aedentem  [earn) 
ET  TOEVA  TUENTEM,  and  "os  faciemque"  to  animum  of  our  text. 
And  if  this  is  not  sufficient  and  the  rationale  of  the  structure  be 
required,  then  I  thus  explain  it,  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
viz.,  that  "  Latagum  "  is  the  sole  object  of  "  occupat,"  and  that 
Yirgil  never  so  much  as  thought  of  any  other  object  until  he 
had  composed  the  sentence  as  far  as  "  occupat ; "  then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  should  explain  further,  viz.,  .^ould  state  in  what 
part  of  his  body  Latagus  was  struck,  and  he  accordingly  adds, 
"  OS  faciemque"  in  the  accusative  as  an  expletive  of  the  subjeict 
"Latagum,"  and  to  be  understpod  as  if  instead  of  subjoining 
"os  faciemque"  immediately  to  "occupat"  he  had  put  a  comma 
at  "occupat,  "and  then  added  by  way  of  explanation  "osfaciem- 
que occupat."  And  so  in  our  text,  aedentem  {mm)  et  tgeva 
TUENTEM  is  in  the  first  instance  the  sole  object  of  lenibat 
dictis  ;  and  animum  is  immediately  afterwards  subjoined,  ex- 
planatory that  it  was  to  the  "  animus  "  of  Dido  the  soothing 
words  and  tears  were  addressed,  the  sense  being  precisely  the 
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same  as  if  the  words  had  been  ardentem    {earn)   et  tokva 

TUENTEM  LENIBAT   DICTIS,   ANIMUM  (i.ENIBAT   DlCTls)   l.ACRYMAS- 

QUE  ciEBAT.  In  Confirmation  of  which  development,  if  I  may 
so  say,  of  our  author's  meaning  and  construction,  I  beg  to  refer 
to  5.  291 : 

' '  hie,  qui  forte  velint  rapido  contendere  cursu 
iuvitat  pretiis  animos,  et  praemia  ponit," 

where  this  same  word  "  animus  "  is  added  in,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  our  text,  viz.,  as  an  explanation  of  the  pre- 
vious subject,  the  sentence  being  to  be  understood  as  if  Yirgil 
had  written :  "  hic  viros  qui  forte  velint  rapido  contendere  cursu 
invitat  pretiis,  animos  invitat,"  &c.;  also  to  5.  750  : 

"  transcribimt  urbi  matres,  populumque  volentem 
deponunt,  animos  nil  magnae  laudis  egentes," 

where  there  is  a  transition  from  "  matres"  and  "  populum,"  pre- 
sented to  you  in  the  preceding  line  as  the  substantial  bodily 
subjects  of  "  transcribunt "  and  "deponunt,"  to  the  minds 
("  animos")  of  those  "  matres"  and  that  "populus,"  precisely 
as  in  our  text  there  is  a  transition  in  the  word  animum  from  the 
outward  expression  of  Dido,  as  she  stood  before  Aeneas,  to  the 
mind  within  her,  on  which  Aeneas  was  endeavouring  to  work  by 
means  of  entreaties  and  tears. 

Laceymas  CIEBAT  (vs.  468). — "  Sibi  non  Didoni . . .  aut  certe 
illud  dicit,  sermo  quidem  eius  lacrymas  exciebat  [al.  exigehat\  sed 
ilia  immobilis  mansit.  Nam  ciere  est  proprie  alteri  fletum 
movere"  Servius.  "  Fletus  uberes  mittebat  ex  oculis,"  Dona- 
tus,  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Voss,  Forbiger,  and  Wagner.  "  Er 
suchte  ihr  thranen  zu  entloeken  als  zeichen  der  eingetretenen 
weicheren  stimmung,"  Ladewig,  Peerlkamp.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  first  opinion  of  Servius  is  the  right  one,  first, 
because  of  lacrymans,  vs.  476  ;  and  secondly,  because  as  mu- 
gitus  ciere  is  equivalent  to  mugire,  cantus  ciere  equiva- 
lent to  canere,  and  still  more  exactly  parallel,  and  all  but 
identical,  fletus  ciere  (3.  344)  is  equivalent  to  flere,  so 
lacrymas  ciere  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  lacry- 
mare.     See  Bern,  on  "pugnaeque  cient  simulacra  sub  armis," 
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5.  585  ;  and  compare  Phaedrus,  apud  Malum,  Fah.  Nov.  3  : 

"  barbatus  infana  ecce  va^itus  eiet  " 

[i.  e.,  cries'].     Stat.  Theb.  8.  lU : 

"  ut  leo  Massyli  cum  lux  stetit  obvia  ferri, 
tunc  iras,  tunc  arma  Met " 

["  iras  ciet,"  is  angry;  "  arma  ciei,"  fights'].  Lacrymas  ciebat 
is  thus  the  complement  of  lenibat  dictis,  and  the  two  expres- 
sions taken  together  are  equivalent  to  lenibat  dictis  lacrymis- 
que,  or  lacrymans  lenibat  dictis.     See  Eemm.  on  4.  30,  449. 

Ill  A  SOLO  rixos  oculos  aveksa  tenebat  (vs.  469). — Addi- 
son [Tatler,  No.  133)  having  compared  this  silence  of  the  shade 
of  Dido  with  that  of  the  shade  of  Ajax,  Hom.  Od.  11.  5U^,  refers 
for  a  modem  parallel  to  Otway,  Venice  Preserved,  act  5 :  "  There 
is  something  like  this  in  the  last  act  of  Venice  Preserved,  where 
Pierre  is  brought  to  an  infamous  execution,  and  begs  of  his 
friend  as  a  reparation  for  past  injuries,  and  the  only  favour  he 
could  do  him,  to  rescue  him  from  the  ignominy  of  the  wheel  by 
stabbing  him.  As  he  is  going  to  make  this  dreadful  request,  he 
is  not  able  to  communicate  it ;  but  withdraws  his  face  from  his 
friend's  ear  and  bursts  into  tears.  The  melancholy  silence  that 
follows  hereupon,  and  continues  till  he  has  recovered  himself 
enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  friend,  raises  in  the  spectators 
a  grief  that  is  inexpressible,  and  an  idea  of  such  complicated  dis- 
tress in  the  actor  as  words  cannot  utter."  The  comparison  is 
bad,  inasmuch  as  confounding  silence  from  oiience  and  disdain 
with  silence  from  grief  and  agitation,  and  only  affords  addi- 
tional proof  how  greatly  overrated  in  the  last  century  was  the 
critical  acumen  of  Addison.  The  comparison  is  the  worse 
because  in  the  very  self-same  scene  a  parallel  was  to  be  foimd 
which  might  justly  and  with  propriety  be  set  beside  the  offended, 
disdainful  silence  of  Dido  and  Ajax.  It  is  where  the  ghost  of 
Jaffier  appears,  and  remains  silent  and  disappears  again. without 
giving  any  answer  to  the  passionate  address  of  Belvidera:  "Why 
do  you  fly  me  ?     Are  you  angry  still,  then  ?"  &o. 

Casu  iniquo  (vs.  475). — "  Oontemptus  ille,  quo  se  a  Didon© 
implacabiliter  irascente  affectum  videt,"  "Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.). 
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No,  no ;  the  hard  case,  the  hard  lot,  viz.,  of  Dido.  This  hard  lot 
Aeneas  laments,  nec  minus,  nothing  the  less  for  her  treating  him 
so  badly  (nec  magis  incepto,  &c.,  vs.  470).  And  so  Forbiger 
and  Oonington. 


477-524. 

INDE — ENSEM 


Inde  datum  molitur  iter  (vs.  477). — "Datum  :  simpl.  accipe, 
qua  viapatet,  ducit,"  Heyne.  "Datum  a  Sibylla  =  dictum,  tnon- 
stratum,"  Oonington.  Both  explanations  are,  I  think,  wrong ; 
the  meaning  being  (as  at  3.  337  : 

"  sed  titi  qui  cursvim  venti,  quae/ato  dedere  ?" 

5.  737  :  "  quae  dentur  moenia  disces."     7.  313  : 

"  non  dahitiir  regnis,  esto,  prohibere  Latinis") 

DATUM  a  fatis,  i.  e.,  allowed,  appointed  way ;  and  so,  rightly, 
Voss.  Compare  Terent.  Seaut.  2.  3 :  "  datur  modo  :  fruere, 
diun  licet ; "  and  Id.  Eun.  3.  1  : 

.     .    .     "  est  ieinc  dattim 
profeoto,  ut  grata  miU  sint  quae  faoio  omnia," 

where  Donatus :  "  fato  decretoque  coneessum  ; "  Sil.  10.  367 : 

.     .     .     "  neque  enim  saoris  irrumpere  muris, 
Poone,  magis  dabit/ir,  nostrum  quam  scindere  caelum  ;" 

and,  very  exactly  parallel,  10.  471 : 

.     .     .     "  etiam  sua  Tumum 
fata  vocant,  metasque  dati  pervenit  ad  aevi," 

where  the  "  fata"  of  the  beginning  of  the  verse  informs  us 
almost  in  express  terms  that  the  "  dati"  of  the  latter  part  is 
dati  a  fato. 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  lU.  23 
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Oonington's  explanation:  "datum  a  Sibylla,"  is  liable  to  the 
special  objection  that  the  datum  iter  is  taken  by  the  Sibyl  her- 
self no  less  than  by  Aenesis. 

Adrasti  pallentis  imago  (vs.  480). — Pallentis  "  aut  epi- 
theton  est  umbrae,  aut  illud  respexit,  quia  in  bello  Thebano 
consumptis  sex  duoibus  solus  aufugit,"  Servius.  "  Pallentis, 
tanquam  umbrae,  adeoque  pro  et  Adrastus ;  nihil  amplius.  Male 
de  fugiente  acciperes  in  loco  hoc,"  Heyne.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is,  I  think,  to  be  inferred  from  our  author's,  saying  not  the  pale 
ghost  of  Adrastus,  but  the  ghost  of  pale  Adrastus,  that  the  pale- 
ness spoken  of  is  not  the  mere  paleness  of  a  ghost,  i.e.,  the  pale- 
ness belonging  to  all  ghosts,  but  the  paleness  which  for  some 
reason  or  other  belonged  to  the  living  Adrastus,  and  accom- 
panied him,  like  any  other  characteristic  of  the  living  person,  to 
Hades.  So  inclytus  armis  parthenopaeus,  in  this  very  verse; 
idaeum  etiam  currus  etiam  arma  tenentem,  vs.  485 ;  lania- 
tum  corpore  toto  DEiPHOBUM,  VS.  494.  The  inference  seems 
to  derive  some  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  an 
unusually  deep  pallor  is  termed  by  Ammian  "  paUor  Adras- 
teus,"  14.  11.  22  :  "  Ad  quae  Adrasteo  pallore  perfusus,  hacte- 
nus  valuit  loqui,"  where,  however,  the  meaning  may  be :  with  a 
paleness  such  as  that  ascribed  hy  Virgil  to  Adrastus,  or  to  the  ghost 
of  Adrastus. 

MuLTUM  FLETi  (vs.  481).— IIoAuSaKpuroi,  Burip.  Eec.  6If7 
(ed.  Porson). 

MuLTUM  FLETI  AD  suPEROs. — Not,  with  Oonington,  "  imply-  ■ 
ing  that  the  wail  was  raised  to  the  skies,"  but  in  the  upper  world, 
apud  superos.     Compare  Liv.  1.  3:  "Tiberinus,  qui,  in  tra- 
iectu  Albulae  amnis  submersus,  celebre  ad  piosteros  nomen  flu- 
mini  dedit."     Ovid,  Met.  10.  11 : 

"  quam  [Enrydicen]  satis  ad  supems  postquam  Ehodopeius  auras 
dejlevit  vates,  ne  nou  tentaret  et  umtras 
ad  Styga  Taenaria  est  ausus  descendere  porta." 

Sil.  13.  607 : 

.     .     .     "  nou  digua  nee  aequa 
ad  superos  passi  Manes." 

Bello  caduci  (vs.  481) — Hom.  Od.  11.  1^1:  apr,i<t,aToi. 
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VocEM  ExiGUAM  (vv.  492-3). — Ovid,  Fast.  5.  J/.56: 

' '  umbra  onienta  Eemi  visa  est  assistere  lecto  ; 
atque  haec  exiguo  murmure  verba  loqui." 

Inceptus  clamor  frustkatur  hiantes  (vs.  493). — See  Eem. 
on  "  immanis  liiatu,"  6.  237 ;  and  on  "  immanis  hiatibus  hydra," 
vs.  576. 

QuiS  TAM  CRUDELES  OPTAVIT   SUMERE  POENAS  ?    CUI  TANTUM 

DE  TE  LicuiT?  (vv.  501-2). — OpTAviT  and  LicuiT  are  mutually 
opposed,  the  sense  being :  "  who  was  it  had  the  wish  so  to  maim 
you ;  and,  having  the  wish,  who  was  it  had  the  poicer  ?"  as 
if  Yirgil  had  said  quis  opxavit,  cui  licuit  tantas  de  te 
POENAS  SUMERE  ?  The  DE  TE,  not  (as  the  superficial  reader 
might  expect)  in  te,  in  order  that  it  may  suit  both  lines  ; 
in  other  words,  the  de  te  which  in  strict  grammar  should 
have  been  placed  in  the  preceding  line  and  in  connexion  with 
SUMERE  POENAS,  has,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
verse,  been  placed  in  the  following  line  and  in  connexion  with 
TANTUM  LICUIT.  To  the  poetical  reader,  as  to  the  poetical  writer, 
the  catachresis  presents  no  difficulty.  Indeed  the  poetical  reader 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  reader  who  is  willing  to  accord 
to  the  poet  every  liberty  which  is  consistent  with  ease,  clearness, 
and  rapidity.  The  poetry  always  evaporates  while  the  poet 
is  employed  in  digesting  his  words  according  to  grammatical 
usage.  If  you  must  have  poetry  you  must  not  be  over  solici- 
tous about  grammar ;  if  you  are  over  solicitous  about  grammar 
your  writing  becomes  mere  prose. 

Procubuisse-  (vs.  504). — Literally  fell  fonoard,  but  here  as 
2.  424 :  "  Coroebus  Penelei  dextra  procumhit,"  fell  slain.  The 
catachresis,  if  I  may  so  say,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
fall,  iasfall  slain,  and  the  obi§ervatioii  of  Donatus,  "magna 
laude  afficit,  non  enim  dixit  occisum  sed  procubuisse  lassatum," 
if  meaning,  as  Gonington  understands  it  to  mean,  and  as  the  con- 
trast in  which  "  procubuisse  "  is  placed  to  "  occisum,"  seems  to  in- 
dicate, that  Deiphobus  was  not  killed,  but,  being  exhausted  with 
killing,  lay  down  and  died,  convicts  the  old  commentator 
of  a  gross  ignorance  of  an  ordinary  meaning  of  a  by  no  means 

23  * 
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rare  term.  Such  ignorance  were  indeed  so  gross  and  so  little 
to  be  expected  in  Donatus  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  suppose 
that  he  understood  and  used  the  word  "  procuhuisse"  correctly, 
and  that  his  error  consists,  as  the  supposed  errors  of  Servius  so 
often  consist,  merely  in  a  very  slovenly  and  inexact  expression 
of  a  correct  notion. 

Nihil  o  tibi,  amice,  relictum  ;  omnia  deiphobo  solvisti 
ET  FUNEEis  UMBRis  (vv.  508-9). — Theme  and  variation ;  in  other 
words,  two  simpler  sentences  in  place  of  the  single  more  complex 
one  :  omnia  quae  dehebat  amicus  mortuo  Deiphobo  solyisti.  The 
emphatic  word  is  nihil,  repeated  in  omnia. 

Sed  me  fata  mea  et  scelus  exitiale  lacaenae  his  mer- 
SERE  MALis  (vv.  511-12),  theme  ;  illa  haec  monumenta 
RELiQUiT,  variation. 

Namque  ut  supremam  falsa  inter  gaudia  noctem  egeri- 
mus,  nosti  (w.  513-14),  theme ;  et  nimium  meminisse  necesse 
EST,  variation. 

Cum  fatalis  equus  saltu  super  ardua  venit  pergama 
(w.  616-16). — In  order  that  a  metaphor  be  correct,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  expression  conveying  it  should  be  iaappli- 
eable  literally  to  the  subject,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  if  it  be 
literally  applicable  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  know  in 
which  sense,  whether  in  the  literal  or  in  the  metaphorical,  it  is 
to  be  understood.  /  fleiv  to  meet  him  is  a  correct  metaphor, 
because  having  no  wings  I  cannot  actually  fly,  and  the  ex- 
pression can  only  mean,  I  went  to  meet  Mm  as  fast  as  if  I  flew. 
But  if  I  had  wings  which  I  used  occasionally,  the  metaphor 
would  no  longer  be  a  correct  or  good  metaphor,  because  it  might 
equally  well  mean  Itcent  to  meet  him  as  if  I  icere  flying,  or  / 
actually  flew  to  meet  him.  In  like  manner  when  Aeschylus,  Sept. 
c.  Theh.  Ji.60  (Schiitz),  informs  us  that  the  lot  of  Bteocles  was 
the  third  lot  which  leaped  out  of  the  helmet — 

...     Tpna  yap  ETeoKAto  Tpiros  ttoKos 
cj  i/TTiou  'TrnSi]ff6v  fVxa\Kov  Kpavovs — 

the  metaphor  is  good,  because  the  lot  being  inanimate  could  not 
actually  leap,  and  the  meaniag  can  only  be  came  forth  with  a 
motion  as  quick  and  sudden  as  that  of  a  leap.     But  when  in  our 
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text  Deiphobus  refers  to  the  niglit  of  the  taking  of  Troy  as  the 
night  on  which  the  horse  leaped  into  that  city,  meaning  by  the 
word  leaped,  came  icith  a  motion  as  quick  and  sudden  as  that  of  a 
leap,  the  metaphor  is  bad,  because  horses  do  actually  leap,  and 
it  does  not  immediately  and  at  first  sight  appear  that  not  an 
actual  leap,  but  only  a  motion  which  in  its  quickness  and 
suddenness  resembles  a  leap,  is  meant.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
alleged  in  our  author's  justification,  that  there  is  no  ambiguity, 
the  horse  spoken  of  not  being  a  horse  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  only 
a  wooden  horse  which  could  not  actually  leap,  and  which  could 
only  come  or  be  brought  on  the  city  with  a  motion  resembling 
an  actual  leap  in  its  quickness  and  suddenness.  To  be  sure ;  but 
even  a  wooden  horse  coming  on  the  city  with  a  leap  (fatalis 
EQUus  SALTu  SUPER  ARDUA  VENiT  pergama)  inevitably  suggests 
the  idea  of  an  actually  leaping  horse,  and  the  two  ideas,  that  of 
the  wooden  horse,  which  could  not  leap,  and  of  a  leaping  horse, 
are  confoimded  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  think  they  were  not  only  in  our  author's  mind,  but 
in  the  mind  of  Ennius  : 

' '  nam  maximo  saltu  superabit  gravidus  armatis  equus, 
qui  suo  paitu  ardua  perdat  Pergama  ; " 

and  perhaps  of  Aeschylus  also,  Agam.  823  (ed.  Davies) : 

...     yvvaMos  ovvcKa 
TToKip  SiTjfiaBuvev  Apyeioy  Stacasy 
miTov  Vioaaos,  affTriSripopos  Ac»s, 
TTii^TlfjL  opovffas  afj.(pt  TlKeiaBay  Zvffiv  ; 
virepQopuv  Se  Ttvpyov  ufiriffT'qs  Kewp 
aST)v  e\ei^ev  ai^aros  rvpavviKov. 

CONFECTUM    CURIS    SOMNOQUE    GRAVATUM    INFELIX    HABUIT 

THALAMUS  (vv.  520-1),  theme ;  pressitque  iacentem  dulcis 
ET  alta  quies  plaoidaeque  siMiLLiMA  MORTi,  Variation. 

Egregia  interea  coniux  arma  omnia  tectis  emovet  (vv. 
523-4),  theme;  et  fidum  capiti  subduxerat  ensem,  variation. 
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526-559. 

AMANTI — HAESIT 


rAH.  LEGT.  (vs.  569). 

TT. 
steepitttm:  HirsiT  I  Vat.  (thus,  HAESIT,  the  ink  of  the  superscribed  IT 

matoMug  that  of  teit).     II  ff ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).     IllServius; 

Princ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475;  Bresc;  Paris, 

1600  ;  R.  Steph. ;  Bersmann ;  Fabrioius  ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Steph.;  Burm. ; 

D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Jahn ;  Thiel ;  Eibbeck. 

"P 
siEEPiTTJ  HAESIT  I  Med.,  Pal.  (thus,  STREPITDM  HAUSIT,  M,  and  U  in 

HAUSIT,  being  crossed  out,  and  the  corrections  being  made  either  by 

the  original,  or  at  least  by  a  very  ancient,  hand).    II  it-     IH  Pott. ; 

"Wagn.  (1832,  Led.  Vir'ff.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Peerlkamp ;  Grossrau;  Forbiger; 

Haupt ;  Conington. 

STEEPITUlt  HAESIT  I  Bom.      II  uV. 


Amanti  (vs.  526). — "Menelaus  is  contemptuously  called  'amans' 
as  if  he  were  a  new  lover  whose  heart  Helen  was  anxious  to  win. 
Possihly,  however,  amanti  may  be  used  proleptically,"  Coning- 
ton. I  think  rather  that  amanti  is  used  without  innuendo,  and 
merely  in  place  of  coniux,  for  which  term  it  is  so  often  and 
without  further  allusion  or  innuenda  used  elsewhere,  ex.  gr., 
1.  356,  where  it  is  applied  to  Dido,  coniux  of  Sichaeus,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  term  coniux,  by 
which  Sichaeus  himself  is  designated  in  the  same  passage; 
Oeorg.  U-  i-SS,  where  it  is  applied  in  place  of  coniux  to 
Orpheus,  coniux  of  Eurydice.  In  like  manner,  in  our  text  it 
is  applied  to  Menelaus,  in  order  to  avoid  at  once  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  and  the  repetition  of  the  word  coniux  applied  to 
Helen  as  the  wife  of  Deiphobus  only  three  lines  previously,  and 
conveys  no  innuendo  of  any  kind.     Neither  does  it  afford  an 
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improper  substitute  either  for  the  pronoun  or  for  coniux,  inas- 
much as,  however  Helen  in  the  consciousness  of  her  guilt  might 
fear  the  anger  of  her  offended  consort  ("  deserti  coniugis  iras," 
2.  572),  Deiphobus  in  common  with  the  Trojans  believed,  and 
had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  invasion  of  Troy  by  the 
Gbeeks  had  not  less  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  Helen  to  the 
arms  of  Menelaus  (Eurip.  Iph.  in  Aul.  1168  (ed.  Markl.) :  EXivriv 
MevskaoQ  iva  Aa/3ij)  than  the  punishment  of  Paris  and  his  com- 
patriots. 

AeOLIDES  :  DII,  TALTA  GKAIIS  •  INSTAURATE  (VV.  529-30). A 

remarkable  example  of  our  author's  not  very  infrequent  practice 
of  passing  over  even  a  principal  fact  sub  silentio,  the  reader  being 
left  to  conclude  for  himself  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  fact  from 
other  circumstances  related,  which  render  its  occurrence  neces- 
sary. Another  example  of  the  same  kind  is  the  omission  of  all 
mention  of  the  Sibyl's  entrance  into  the  cave,  verse  77,  where 
see  Eem. 

Pig  si  poenas  ore  eeposco  (vs.  530). — "Si  poenas  iustas 
peto,"  Heyne,  Forbiger.  This  is  altogether  erroneous.  Pius 
is  always  carefully  distinguished  from  iustus  by  the  ancient 
writers,  as  widely  distinguished  as  love  from  law  in  Christian 
ethics;  see  Eem.  on  1.  14.  To  ask  pio  ore,  or  pia  voce,  or 
pia  lingua,  is  to  ask  not  out  of  selfishness,  or  for  one's  own 
good,  not  out  of  revenge,  iU-wiU  or  any  bad  feeling,  or  for  any 
unworthy  motive,  but  out  of  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  love,  viz., 
towards  one's  relatives,  or  one's  country,  or  some  person  or  thing 
which  has  a  moral  claim  on  you  that  you  should  so  ask.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Jason  asks  Medea  to  take  years  from  his  own  life 
in  order  to  add  them  to  the  life  of  his  father,  the  request  is  said 
to  be  made  "  pio  ore,"  because  it  is  made  not  for  his  own  good, 
but  for  his  father's — ^purely  out  of  love  for  his  father,  and  even 
to  his  own  personal  injury,  Ovid,  Met.  7.  169  : 

.     .     .     "  mota  est  [Medea]  pietate  rogantis; 
dissiinileinc[ue  animum  subiit  Aeeta  reKctus. 
Non  tamen  afEeotus  tales  confessa,  '  Quod,'  inquit, 
'  excidit  ore  pio,  coniux,  scelus  ?    Ergo,  ego  ouiquam 
posse  tuae  videar  spatium  transoribere  vitae?'  " 
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In  like  manner,  when  Paris  is  about  to  set  sail  for  Sparta,  his 
parents  endeavour  to  dissuade  him,  "pia  voce,"  i.e.,  not  with 
the  voice  of  authority,  but  of  afEection,  for  his  own  good,  Ovid, 
Seroid.  16.  117 :  ■ 

"  et  pater  et  genetrix  inhibent  mea  vota  rogando, 
propositumque  ^i«  voce  morantur  iter." 

Again,  when  Numa,  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  335,  begs  Jupiter  to  teU  him 
what  are  the  piamina  for  lightning,  and  puts  forward  two 
grounds  why  his  prayer  should  be  granted,  one  of  these  grounds 
is  his  own  previous  purity  of  life,  and  observance  of  the  worship 
of  Jupiter : 

"<  si  tua  contigimus  manitus  donaria  puris ;  " 

and  the  other  is  that  the  special  request  is  a  "  plus"  one,  i.  e., 
one  made  not  for  his  own  special  advantage  (for  Numa  was  not 
himself  affected  by  the  lightnings),  but  for  the  good  of  his 
countrymen  and  of  mankind  in  general : 

"  hoc  quo(iue,  quod  petitur,  Apia  lingua  rogat." 

And  precisely  so  ia  our  text  Deiphobus  qualifies  his  prayer  for 
retribution  with  the  condition  "  if  I  ask  it  pio  ore,"  i.e.,  not  to 
gratify  a  personal  revenge,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  relatives, 
friends,  fellow-countrymen  and  mankind.  About  the  justice 
of  the  retribution  there  neither  was  nor  could  be  any  question : 
the  only  question  which  either  was  or  could  be,  was  whether  the 
retribution  was  sought  with  an  amiable  or  an  unamiable  feeling: 
the  decision  of  this  question,  and  the  consequent  granting  or 
refusing  of  his  prayer,  Deiphobus  leaves,  in  the  word  si,  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  gods  themselves.  See  Eem.  on  "  pietate," 
1.  16  ;  and  on  "  pias  manus,"  3.  42. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  to  the  reader  how  very  necessary  is 
this  apology  of  Deiphobus  for  a  request  that  the  gods  would  be 
guilty  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  very  same  cruelty  of  which  the 
Greeks  had  been  guUty  to  him.  It  is  the  apology  put  forward 
in  aU  ages  and  all  countries  for  those  cruelties  of  society  towards 
individuals  which  society  itself  reprobates   when  practised  by 
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individuals  towards  society.  The  lex  talionis  is  not  and  never 
was  limited  to  Judea  and  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  substantially 
the  law  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  is  improperly  called  talionis, 
the  retribution  being  always,  on  account  no  less  of  its  slowness, 
coolness,  and  deliberation,  than  of  the  irresistible  force  and  power 
of  the  retributing  party,  and  the  perfect  security  of  the  retri- 
buting party  from  all  danger  of  retribution,  always  and  beyond 
all  comparison  more  cruel  and  hard-hearted  than  the  original 
offence.  It  is  on.  this  all  bodies  politic  and  all  systems  of  reli- 
gion are  built.  It  is  the  executioner  of  this  law  who  is  the 
supreme  head  of  all  bodies  politic  as  well  as  of  all  systems  of 
religion. 

EOSEIS    AUROKA    QUADEIGIS    lAM    MEDIUM    AETHEREO    CURSU 

TRAiECERAT  AXEM  (vv.  535-6). — ^According  to  the  poets,  Aurora, 
the  goddess  of  the  day,  or  the  daylight  (Grr.  Hwc),  performed  the 
same  diurnal  journey  as  Phoebus,  rising  like  him  in  the  east, 
traversing  the  whole  sky,  and  sinking  in  the  west.  See  Quint. 
Calab.  4.  62 : 

Has  5'  ClKeavoio  ^advy  poov  €ia'a(piKayej/, 
KvaueTjv  5*  apa  yatau  eirTjiev  atrTreros  optpVT). 

Musaeus,  109 : 

^eyyos  avaa'TeiAao'a,  KaTrjUu  es  dvfftu  Hws, 

Ibid.  287 : 

TToWaKLS  7jpr}ffai'T0  KamXQetiev  es  ^vffiv  Hw. 

Compare  also  Apollod.  Biblioth.  1.  6:  Ztue  Se  ansnrdov  ^aivciv 
Ho(  T£  KOI  SsAijvi}  Kot  HX(W,  TO  juEV  (papfxaKOv  avTog  sra/xi  ipOaaac;, 

where  Aurora  is  co-ordinate  with  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

AxEM  (vs.  536). — See  Eem.  on  vs.  791. 

Laeva  malorum  exercet  poenas  (vv.  542-3). — As  we  would 
say  in  English,  the  penal  road,  or  the  convict's  road,  meaning  the 
road  from  the  court-house  to  the  jail.  So,  in  Venice,  The  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  celebrated  by  Lord  Byron. 

Impia  tartara  (vs.  543). — Impia,  not  impious,  but  where 
there  is  no  mercy,  no  pity.     See  Rem.  on  1.  14. 

Ne  saevi  (vs.  544).— So  Horn.  //.  20. 133  (Neptune  to  Juno) : 

JUIJ   yoKiTtalVi. 
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ExpLEBO  NUMERUM  (vs.  545). — /  wUl  fill  up  the  number, 
make  that  number  of  shades  complete  which  my  absence  has 
diminished  by  one.  Compare  Liv.  31.  41 :  "  quiua  universi  sex- 
centorum  aegre  simul  equites  peditesque  numerum  explessent." 
Fest.  fragm.  e  cod.  Farn.  (ed.  Mueller,  p.  254)  :  "  P.  Valerius 
cons.  .  - .  .  adlegit  in  numerum  senatorum  c.  et  lx.  et  iv.,  ut 
expleret  numerum  senatorum  trecentorum."  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  9.  66  : 

"  auxisti  mimeros,  culte  Tibulle,  pios." 

Stat.  Theb.  12.  100 : 

"  quare  iterum  repetens,  iterumque  edioo,  suprema 
ne  quis  ope,  aut  flammis  ausit  iuvisse  Felasgos, 
aut  neee  facta  liiet,  Hi«M«roque  expUhit  adempta 
corpora." 

Iscan.  1.  244: 

.     .     .     ' '  aspera  Phoebe 
indignata  sui  mimenim  rarescere  oivis 
excubat,  ■ultoremque  bumeris  accommodat  arcum, 
venantes  venata  viros," 

whicli  last  passage  affords  a  view  directly  the  opposite  of  that 
afforded  by  its  companions,  and  so  illustrates  our  text  by  con- 
trast, the  "  numerus"  or  assemblage  of  animals,  the  game  taken 
collectively,  being  said  to  grow  thin,  to  have  voids  made  in  it  by 
the  hunters;  whereas  in  our  text  the  "  numerus"  or  assemblage 
of  ghosts,  thinned,  or  a  void  made  in  it  by  the  absence  from  it 
of  Palinuxus,  is  to  be  restored  to  its  previous  fulness,  to  have  the 
void  filled  up  by  the  return  of  Palinurus  to  his  place. 

The  words  of  our  text  are  supposed  to  contain,  but  are  far 
from  necessarily  containing,  and,  as  I  think,  do  not  at  all  con- 
tain, a  reference  to  an  account  or  register  of  the  dead  kept  by 
Aeacus,  to  whom,  as  appears  from  Lucian,  Catapl.  i.,  Mercury 
delivered  with  every  cargo  he  brought  down  a  list  of  the  persons 
composing  the  cargo  :  Ettu  St  kut'  uvto  tjStj  to  arofiiov  tj/xev, 
Ejuou  Tovg  vSKpovQ  bjg  iQoq  airapiOfiovvTOQ  to)  Aioku),  Kai 
iKHVQv  XoyiZofisvov  ovTOVQ,  TTpoQ  TO  TTupa  Tjjf  orrjg  aSsX^rjc 
TTSfx^dtv  avTu  au/jj3oXov,  XaOwv,  ovk  oiS'  ottwc,  o  TpiaKarapaTOQ 
aTTiwv  M^ero.  evtSu  ovv  vsKpoc  dg  to)  Xoyiafxoj.  Where  Pruden- 
tius,  Peristeph.  13.  65,  uses  the  similar  expression  "  incolumem 
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numerum  reddam,"  the  allusion  is  to  the  number  of  sheep  of 
which  the  flock  consists : 

"  da  q^uoque,  ue  quis  iners  sit  de  grege,  quern  tuum  regebam, 
ne  cadat  impatieus  poenae  titutetve  quis  tuorum, 
inoohmem  ut  numerum  reddam  tibi  debitiuaque  solvam.' ' 

Meliokibus  utere  fatis  (vs.  546). — An  adaptation  of  the 
ordinary  words  of  encouragement  and  good  omen :  UT.  FX. 
[tderefelix).  Uti  is  the  exact  opposite  of  pati — turn  to  advan- 
tage, to  account.     Compare  Lucan,  2.131 : 

' '  ille  f uit  vitae  Mario  modus,  omnia  passo, 
quae  peior  Fortuna  potest,  atque  omnibus  iiso, 
quae  melior." 

Veil.  Pat.  2.  74 :  "  Usus  Caesar  virtute  et  fortuna  sua  Perusiam 
expugnavit." 

Vestigia  torsit  (vs.  547). — Torquere  seems  to  he  a  strong 
word  to  apply  here  to  the  mere  turning  the  steps  in  a  different 
direction,  and  at  4.  220  to  the  mere  turning  of  the  eyes,  yet  in 
each  place  it  means  no  more,  and  is  so  used  by  the  Italians  of 
the  present  day :  see  Rem.  on  4.  220,  and  Metast.  Galatea,  part  1 : 

"  quei,  cbe  tra  I'erbe  e  i  fiori 
I'angue  nascosto  vede, 
foUe  e  ben  se  da  liii  non  toree  ilpiede." 

Porta  adversa  ingens,  solidoque  adamante  columnae 
(vs.  552).— So  Propert.  4.  2.  8 : 

' '  cum  semel  inf  emas  intrarunt  f  unera  leges, 
nou  exorato  stant  adamante  viae." 

That  the  adamant  of  the  ancients  was  a  real  substance,  not  a 
mere  poetic  fiction,  seems  to  be  put  beyond  doubt  by  "  adaman- 
tina  saxa"  being  placed  by  Lucretius,  2.  447,  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  silex,  iron,  and  bronze,  all  of  them  real  substances  : 

"  in  quo  iam  genere  in  primis  adamantina  saxa 
prima  acie  constant,  ictus  oontemnere  sueta, 
et  validi  siliees,  ac  duri  robora/em, 
aeraqne,  quae  claustris  restantia  yocif erantur ; " 
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also  by  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  805  : 

"  immolat  hunc  Briareus  facta  ex  adamante  securi," 

where  hardly  anything  else  than  a  real  stone  can  be  meant. 

Setting  aside  as  balancing  each  other  both  the  Vatican  Frag, 
whose  HAESiT  has  been  altered  into  hausit,  and  the  Palatine 
whose  HATTSiT  has  been  altered  into  haesit,  we  have  the  whole 
weight  of  MS.  authority,  viz.,  that  of  the  Medicean,  and  of  no 
less  than  sixty-three  out  of  sixty-four  second-class  MSS.,  in 
favour  of  the  reading  haesit.  Nor  is  the  rational  argument 
derivable  both  from  our  author's  own  use  elsewhere,  and  the  so 
frequent  use  by  other  writers,  of  the  same  term  in  the  same  or 
a  similar  manner,  less  in  favour  of  the  same  reading.    Compare 

1.499: 

"  dum  stiipet,  ottutuque  haeret  defixug  in  uno." 

I.  721 :  "  haeo  oculis,  haec  peetore  toto  haeret."     3.  597 : 

.     .     .     ' '  paulum  aspeotu  oonterritus  haesit, 
oontinviitque  gradum." 

II.  699  :  "  subitoque  aspectu  territus  haesit."     5.  529  :  "  attoni- 
tis  haesere  animis."     Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olyhr.  consul.  ^09  : 

' '  aocepit  sonitus  ourvis  Tiljeriaus  in  antris, 
ima  vaUe  sedens,  arrectisque  auribus  /uiesit, 
unde  repentinus  caeli  fragor." 

Claud,  in  Bufin.  1.  138  (of  Megaera) : 

.     .     .     ' '  ooulis 
peiorem  mirata  v 

Sidon.  ApoU.  Carm.  2.  77 : 


.    .     .     ' '  oculisque  diu  liventibus  haesit, 
peiorem  mirata  vinim." 


.     .     .     ' '  oonterritus  haesit 
quisque  sedet  aub  rege  Satraps,  ita  iunxerat  omnes 
legati  genius,  tremuerunt  Medica  rura, 
quaeque  Draconigenae  portas  non  olauserat  hosti, 
turn  demum  Babylon  nimis  est  sibi  visa  patere  " 

(where  "haesit"  is  moral).  Alcim.  Avit.  Trans.  Mar.  Ruhr. 
{Poem.  5.  75),  of  Pharaoh  terrified  at  the  sight  of  Moses'  rod 
turned  into  a  serpent : 

.     .     .     ' '  oonterritus  haesit, 
aeternumque  niger  turn  palluit  ore  tyrannus." 
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563-574. 

SCELERATUM POKTAE 


VAB.  lECT.  (vs.  571). 

TOKVOS  I  Rom.,  Med. ;  "  In  antiquis  aliquot  exemplaribus  toetos  legitur, 
sed  TOEVOS  in  pluribus,"  Pierius.  H  fi.  HI  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470, 
1471,  1472,  1475;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475;  Breso.;  P.  Manut.;  LaCerda; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  "Wakef.; 
Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt. 

IT 
TOKTOS  I  Pal.  (thus,  TORTOS :  the  second  T  is  cancelled,  and  the  U  super- 
scribed in  a  different  ink;   the  first  0  was  originally  V).     II  -h. 
IH  Donat. ;  Voss ;  Brunck. 


ScELERATUM  (vs.  563). — Heyne  understands  the  limen  to  be 
called  scELERATTJM  from  its  pollution  by  the  sinners  who  have 
crossed  it :  "  Sceleribus  contaminatum,  adeoque  impurum,  inces- 
tum" — a  too  literal  interpretation.  Sceleratum  is  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  term  of  reprobation  or  execration,  correspond- 
ing nearly  to  our  cursed  or  infernal.  Compare  Silius's  applica- 
tion of  the  term  to  the  tusk  of  a  war  elephant,  9.  584 : 

' '  He  inter  trepidos  rermn,  per  membra  per  arma 
exigit  Ufentis  sceleratum  bellua  dentem." 

GrNOSSiTJS  .  .  .  MORTEM  (vv.  566-9). — Compare  Thomas  von 
Celano,  Seqiientia  in  die  omnium  animarum  ("Dies  irae,  dies  ilia") : 

"  index  ergo  quum  sedebit, 
quidquid  latet  apparebit, 
nil  imiltum  remanebit." 

GrNOSSIUS    HAEC    RHADAMANTHUS    HABET    DURISSIMA     REGNA 

(vs.  566). — The  meaning  is,  not  that  Rhadamanthus  dwelt  or 
had  his  criminal  court  in  Tartarus  (because  we  shall  see,  at  verse 
573,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  gates  of  Tartarus  should  be 
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opened  for  the  admission  of  criminals  coming  from  his  judgment- 
seat),  hut  the  meaning  is,  that  he  was  the  supreme  lord  or  ruler 
over  this  infernal  bridewell,  dwelling,  no  doubt,  in  a  castle  or 
arx  in  the  neighbourhood,  just  as  we  have  seen  (Rem.  on  1.  56) 
that  Aeolus,  the  ruler  of  the  "career"  of  the  winds,  did  not 
reside  amongst  his  prisoners,  but  ruled  them  from  his  castle  or 
"arx"  in  the  vicinity.  Any  doubt  which  may  have  lingered  in 
the  reader's  mind  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  Eem.  just  referred  to,  viz.,  that  the  "arx"  of  Aeolus  was 
outside  the  "  career  "  of  the  winds,  will  probably  vanish  on  his 
observing  the  parallelism  between  the  two  rulers  and  the  two 
oaroeres : 

.     .     .     ' '  He  vasto  rex  Aeolus  antro 
,  luotantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 

imperio  pretnit,  ao  vinclis  et  oarcere  freuat." 

ONOSSinS  HAEO  KHADAMANTHUS  HAEET  DURISSIMA  REGNA, 
OASTIOATQUB  ABDITQTIE  DOLOS,  &0. 

CaSTIGATQUE  AUDITQUE  DOLOS  STJBIGITQUE  FATERI  (vS.  567). 

— The  vdTiQov  irgoTipov  observed  by  Servius  in  this  passage  is 
not  accidental ;  first,  because  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  usual 
manner  thus  to  reverse  in  his  statement  the  order  of  time  (see 
Rem.  on  1.  701) ;  and  secondly,  because  in  this  particular  in- 
stance it  has  the  (manifestly  intended)  effect  of  bringing  the 
explanation  and  thing  explained  into  as  close  apposition  as  pos- 
sible :  DURISSIMA  REGNA,  CASTiGAT.  It  being  the  invariable 
practice  (as  it  is  the  no  small  excellence)  of  Yirgil  to  place  the 
principal  idea  first,  and  the  minor  or  subsidiary  ideas  second 
(see  Eemm.  on  1.  500,  701 ;  2.  96),  and  the  principal  idea  being 
frequently  the  latest  in  order  of  time,  vanpov  irporepov  comes 
necessarily  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Virgil.  So  usually, 
mdeed,  is  this,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  reverse  order  observed  by  Vir- 
gil, that  even  in  the  passage  before  us,  both  the  varepov  and  the 
npoTepov  come,  in  point  of  time,  after  the  words  which  succeed 
them  in  order  of  place,  the  order  of  time  being  subigit  fateei, 
AUDIT,  CASTIGAT.  Accordiug  to  Wagucr  (Praesf.)  castigat, 
AUDIT,  and  subigit  fatbei  point  to  so  many  distinct  and  dif- 
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ferent  groups :  "  alios  dolum  confessos  castigat,  alios  audit 
confitentes,  alios  tormentis  adhibitis  cogit  fateri  ; "  but  to  me 
it  is  very  plain  that  castigat  is  the  main  subject  put  first, 
according  to  our  author's  usual  manner,  and  that  aubit  and 
sxJBiGiT  FATEM  express  the  minor  processes  which  have  pre- 
ceded the  castigation.  And  so  Servius  correctly  :  "  vartpov 
TrpoTspov  per  totum  versum." 

Audit. — Commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  are,  of  course, 
as  old  as  Rhadamanthus,  or  even  older,  but  who  would  have 
guessed  at  the  antiquity  of  a  full  half  of  their  name  ? 

DoLOS,  PIACULA  (vv.  567-9). — PiAcuLA  repeats  dolos,  and 
both  refer  to  the,  in  our  phrase,  sins  committed  in  the  body. 
Compare  Senec.  Sere.  Oet.  609  : 

"  tenet  auratum  limen  Erinnys, 
et  cum  magnae  patuere  fores, 
intrant  fraudes,  cautique  doli, 
femimque  latens." 

SuBiGiTQUE  FATERI,  &c.,  .  .  .  MORTEM  (vv.  567-9). — Com- 
pare Shakespeare,  Samlet,  act  3,  sc.  9  (king,  soliloquizing) : 

' '  in  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  Tvorld 
offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove-by  justice, 
and  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 
buys  out  the  law ;  but  'tis  not  so  above  ; 
there  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
in  his  true  nature,  we  ourselves  compelled, 
even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
to  gwe-in  evidence." 

FuRTo  LAETATus  iNANi  (vs.  568). — Thcsc  words  are  well 
illustrated  by  Sil.  Ital.  13.  543  : 

.     .     "  poenas  Ehadamanthus  in  ipso 
expetit  introitu,  mortemqiue  exercet  inanem," 

where  "mortem  inanem"  is  not,  withRuperti,  "umbras  inanes" 
(unsubstantial  shadows),  but  the  dead  who  by  dying  did  not 
escape  punishment — to  whom  death  afforded  no  refuge  from 
punishment,  and  was  therefore  "mors  inanis,"  death  in  vain,  or 
of  no  use. 
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AcciNCTA  FLAGELLO  (vs.  570). — Not  ivith  a  scourge  at  her 
girdle,  but  (as  tlie  thought  is  actually  expressed,  8.  703 : 

"  quam  cum  sanguineo  sequitur  Bellona^ayeZfo) " 

furnished  with  a  scourge,  armed  with  a  scourge,  having  a  scourge  in 
her  hand.     Compare  9.  74  : 

"  atque  omnis /aaJws  pubes  aceingitwr  atris  ; " 

4.  492:  "magicas  invitam  acoingier  artes;"  6.  184:  "paribus- 
que  aecingitur  armis "  [not  has  them  at  his  side,  or  is  girt  with 
them,  but  has  them  in  his  hand,  is  supplied  with  them,  equipped 
tcith  them — a  secondary  or  loose  use  of  the  word,  which  follows 
it  into  the  Italian,  as  Metast.  Gius.  Eicon,  parte  2 : 

.     .     ' '  il  sacro  vaso, 
onde  il  futuro  a  preveder  t'  accingi, 
tentarono  involar]" 

QuATiT  (vs.  571). — Soii;.,  with  the  "flagellum"  which  she 
carries  in  her  hand.  Quatit  (flagello)  equivalent  to  scourges. 
See  Eem.  on  2.  614. 

ToEvos  (vs.  571). — "Torvus"has,  I  think,  some  right  to 
look  a  little  torve  on  my  good  friends  the  critics,  who  are  but  too 
apt  to  make  a  stepchild  of  him — not  only  ousting  him  to  make 
room  for  his  much  less  deserving  rival  "  tortus,"  but  showing 
every  disposition  to  oust  him  even  where  they  have  no  substitute, 
viz.,  in  that  fine  passage  of  the  Silvm,  5.  3.  63  (the  fineness  of 
the  passage  lies  wholly  in  this  very  word),  where  Statins  repre- 
sents Yirgil  as  jealously  scowliag  on  the  too  near  approaching 

rival  poet : 

"  tenderet  et  tono  pietas  aequare  Maroni." 

TuM  DEMUM    HORRISONO    STRIDENTES    CAKDINE    SACKAE   PAN- 

DUNTUR  poRTAE  (w.  573-4). — "  Alii  hoe  a  poeta  dictum  volunt, 
ut  illo  loquente  intelligamus  portam  esse  patefactam,"  Servius, 
Dozio  (ad  Oynth.  Oenet.).  Which  opinion  Eibbeck  adopts  so 
strongly  as  even  to  place  the  sentence  within  a  parenthesis  and 
outside  his  inverted  commas.  The  opinion  is  wholly  erroneous  ; 
first,  because  no  reason  appears  why  just  at  this  moment  the 
gates  should  be  opened  ;  secondly,  because  no  effect  follows 
their  supposed  opening ;  thirdly,  because  no  glimpse  is  got  of 
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the  interior;  fourthly,  because  Aeneas' s  attention  is  immediately 
drawn  by  the  Sibyl  to  the  vestibule  (always  outside  the  porta], 
not  to  any  object  which  has  come  into  view  inside. 


574-598. 

CERNIS — POENIS 


VAS.  LECT.  {jmnct.2  (vv.  574-5). 
CEKJSriS,  CTTSTOIIIA  ftUALIS  VESTIBTOO  SEDEAT  F  EACIES  ftUAE  LIMINA  SEEVET  ? 

m  p.  Manut.  ;  La  Cerda  ;  Heyne  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ; 
■W"akef.;Ribb. 

CEENIS,  CUSTODIA  QITAXIS  VBSIIBULO   SEDBAT,  EACXES  ftUAE  LIMINA  SEllVEI  ? 

m  VOSS. 
CEENIS,  CTTSTOBIA  dUALIS  TESTIBtJLO   SEDEAT  ;   FACIES  UIJAE   LIMINA  SEEVET  : 

HI  Brunok. 


Cbrnis  .  .  .  oLYMPUM  (vv.  574-9). — Nothing  can  be  worse  or 
more  prosaic  than  the  new  elucidation  of  this  passage  pi-oposed 
by  Siipfle,  and  adopted  by  Ladewig ;  viz.,  that  the  line  qtjin- 
QUAGiNTA  .  .  .  HYDRA  is  the  answer  to  the  question  cernis  .  .  . 
SEEVET,  that  a  new  sentence  begins  at  saevior,  and  that  Virgil 
represents  the  gate  of  Tartarus  as  watched  outside  by  one  Hydra 
and  inside  by  another.  No ;  the  custodia  which  sits  in  the  ves- 
tibule, the  FACIES  which  watches  the  door,  is  the  ultrix  tisi- 
PHONE  herself,  in  her  bloody  "  palla,"  and  armed  with  her  snaky 
lash  (see  vv.  555,  570  ;  also  Eemm.  on  vs.  563 ;  4.  471) ;  and  the 
steigerungen,  the  three  degrees  of  horror,  are :  outside,  Tisiphone; 
inside,  the  enormous  Hydra  gaping  with  its  fifty  gullets  ;  and, 
immediately  beyond,  the  abyss  of  Tartarus  itself  (tartarus 
ipse). 

Custodia  qualis  vestibulo  sbdeat,  facies  quae  limina 
SERVET. — Theme  and  variation.  In  one  sentence :  ivhat  a  figure 
sits  in  the  vestibule,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  interior.  The  so 
precise  specification  not  only  of  the  position  occupied  by  Tisi- 
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phone,  but  of  the  object  she  has  in  view  in  occupying  that  posi- 
tion, shows  not  only  the  precise  position  occupied  by  the  Dirae, 
4.  473,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  vestibule,  but  the  precise  intention 
with  which  they  occupied  that  position,  viz.,  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  house.  See  Rem.  on 
4.  473.  If  our  text  is  to  be  understood  interrogatively,  there 
should  be  only  one  note  of  interrogation,  viz.,  at  servet,  inas- 
much as  there  is  but  one  interrogation,  viz.,  cernis.  But  the 
passage  is  not  to  be  understood  interrogatively.  It  is  merely  a 
statement  co-ordinate  with  the  other  statements — cernis,  you  see 
(as  1.  369  :  "  ubi  nunc  ingentia  cernes  moenia;"  6.  325  : 

"  haeo  omnis,  quam  cernis,  inops  inhumataque  turba  est"), 

and  Brunck's  is  the  only  correct  punctuation.  Compare  vs.  710 : 

.  .  "  causasque  requiiit 
inscius  Aeneas,  quae  sint  ea  flumina  porro, 
qnive  yiri  tanto  oompleriut  agmine  ripas." 

CusTODiA  (vs.  574). — The  abstract  for  the  concrete,  as  in 
Inscript.  apud  Grr.  and  Oast.,  and  Spon,  p.  37 : 

"  huius  nympha  loci,  saori  custodia  fontis." 

This  figure  of  speech,  unusual  in  Yirgil,  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  among  the  Greek  dramatists,  as  Aesoh.  Sept.  c.  Theh. 

avrip  S'  eir    avrto,  /ce:  ffTOfiapyos  etrr'  ayoi/, 
aiSav  TiTaKTai  Kri/ia,  noXv(j>i>i>Tov  ySia, 
tpepeyyvov  (j>povpn/ia,  TrpoarTaTT]ptas 
Apre/uSos  twoiaun,  aw  t  aWots  deois, 

where  fpovpnfia  =  ^poupof.    Eurip.  Sijjp.  10  : 

0  yap  |Ue  ©riffeaij  irais,  Afia^opos  tokos 
iTTTToAtrt-oi,  ayvov  niT0ea>s  waiSevfiara,  &c., 

where  iraiSiviiaTa  =  discipulus. 

Immanis  hiatibus  (vs.  576).— As  the  sound  of  the  words 
"  immanis  hiatu"  (verse  237)  is  intended  to  call  to  mind  and,  as 
it  were,  imitate  the  yawning  of  the  cave  leading  to  Hades  (see 
Rem.  on  verse  237),  so  the  sound  of  the  words  immanis  hiati- 
bus in  our  text  is  intended  to  imitate  the  yawning  of  the  Hydra. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sound  of  a  in  the  line  (six  times 
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in  five  words)  increases  this  efEect  and  adds  to  the  horror.  Dozio 
(ad  Oynth.  Oenet.)  observes :  "  Mirum  in  hoc  versu  imitationis 
artifioium  quidam  deprehendiint,  ad  Hydrae  voracitatem  expri- 
mendam :  siquidem  cum  literae  a  et  i  alternatim  sint  replicandae, 
atque  ideo  lector  alterna  vice  os  aperire  et  claudere  deheat  inter 
eundem  pronunciandum,  is  mandentis  imaginem  prae  se  fert. 
Ouriosa  sane  animadversio." 

TUM    TARTAEUS    IPSE    BIS    PATET    IN    PRAECEPS   TANTUM    (w. 

577-8),  &c. — Tartarus  is  twice  as  deep  below,  as  heaven  is 
high  above,  the  ground.     So  SU.  3.  483 : 

"  quantum  Tartaxeus  regni  palleutis  hiatus 
ad  Manes  imos  atque  atrae  stagna  paludis 
a  supera  tellure  patet :  tarn  longa  per  auras 
erigitur  tellus,  et  caelum  intercipit  umbra,' ' 

the  Alps  ascend  as  high  above  the  ground  as  Tartarus  descends 
below. 

SusPECTUS  cAELi  (vs.  579). — The  view  upwards  of  those  living 
on  the  earth;  the  term  "caelum"  being  used  to  express  this  upper 
world,  this  world  in  which  we  live,  because  the  speaker  is  no 
longer  in  this  world  but  below  this  world,  viz.,  in  Hades.  There 
is  a  precisely  similar  use  of  "  caelum"  at  verse  719,  where  Aeneas 
says  to  Anchises : 

' '  0  pater,  auue  aliquas  ad  caeltom  hino  ire  putandum  est 
sublimes  animas,  iterumque  ad  tarda  reverti 
corpora?" 

where  "  caelum"  is  used  to  fiignify  this  world,  the  earth,  and  for 
the  same  reason  as  in  our  text,  viz.,  because  the  scene  is  in  Hades, 
and  because  what  most  distinguishes  this  world  from  Hades  is 
the  caelum  which  affords  it  both  air  and  light.  There  is 
another  example  of  caelum  used  in  the  same  sense  and  for  the 
same  reason  at  verse  897 : 

"  sed  falsa  ad  caehim  mittunt  insomnia  Manes." 

In  Claudian  too  {Rapt.  Pros.  2.  216)  there  is  a  similar  use  of  the 
word,  and  with  a  similar  contrast : 

.     .     .     ' '  tua  cur  sede  relicta 
andes  Tartareis  caehmi  incestare  quadrigis," 

24  » 
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as  if  she  had  said  the  light  of  day,  the  face  of  heaven.  The  use  of 
superi  to  signify  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  i.e.,  living  men, 
is  exactly  similar,  and  attended  by  the  same  very  blameable 
ambiguity.  Voss  also  joins  caeli  suspectus,  and  says  that 
Ascensius  does  the  same. 

Aethereum  olympum  (vs.  579). — Not  the  ethereal  or  higher 
Olympus,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Olympus,  or  ordi- 
nary heaven,  but  the  ordinary  Olympus  or  heaven,  the  unusual 
term  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  use  in  the  same  line  of 
the  ordinary  term  "  caelum"  in  an  extraordinary  or  exceptional 
sense,  viz.,  in  that  of  earth. 

Laaipada  (vs.  587). — Not  literally  a  lamp,  but  a  torch,  a 
firebrand.     So  9.  535  : 


■  princeps  ardentem  coniecit  lampada  Turuus 
et  flammam  affixit  lateri." 


Sil.  2.  665 


"  ecce  inter  medios  caedum  Titurna  furores 
fulgenti  dextram  mucrone  annata  mariti, 
et  laeva  infelix  ardentem  lampada  quassans." 

DeMENS    qui    NIMBOS    et    NGN    IMITABILE    FULMEN    AERE    ET 

coRHiPEDUM  PULSTJ  siMTJLARET  EQUoRTjM  (w.  590-91). — Com- 
pare Ovid,  ilfeif.  U.  617 : 

.     .     .     "  Eemnlus,  maturior  annis 
fulmineo  periit,  imitator  fulmims,  ictu." 

If  we  are  in  many  respects  as  superstitious,  and  even  more  super- 
stitious than  our  forefathers,  we  are  at  least — witness  the  inven- 
tion of  fire-arms — not  so  in  this.  What  would  Eoman  piety 
have  thought  of  human  thunder  and  lightning  more  terrible 
and  more  fatal  than  even  Jove's  own  ?  What  use  would  it 
have  made  of  the  impious  invention  ?  WeU,  if  it  had  not  an- 
ticipated one  of  our  uses  of  it,  and,  attaching  the  inventors  to 
the  mouths  of  their  own  artillery,  blown  them  into  the  air. 

Aere  et  cornipedum  pulsu  EQUORTJM. — The  device  em- 
ployed by  Salmoneus  to  imitate  the  noise  of  thunder  will  ap- 
pear less  preposterous  if  we  take  into  account  the  popular  opinion 
that  the  noise  of  the  real  thunder  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
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the  noise  of  the  trampling  of  Jupiter's  horses,  as  Ovid,  Heroid. 
9.  28 : 

"  at  bene  nupta  feror,  quia  nominer  Heroulis  uxor ; 
sitque  soam,  ,rapidis  qui  tonat  altus  equis." 
Hor.  Od.  1.  IS: 

"  tu  gravi  curru  quaties  Olympum." 

Praecipitemque  immani  turbine  ADEGiT  (vs.  594). — Tur- 
bine has  been  understood  by  Voss  of  the  fall  of  Sabnoneus 
("hauptlings  hinab  in  unendlichem  wirbel  ihn  schmetternd"); 
by  Conington  "  of  the  wind  of  the  thunderbolt;"  by  ForceUini 
of  the  thunderbolt  itself  ("  vi  et  impetu  fulminis  ruentis  instar 
turbinis").  I  agree  with  Forcellini,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
better  picture,  but  principally  on  account  of  12.  531 : 

' '  praeeipitem  scopulo  atque  ingeutis  turbine  saxi 
exetUit" 

(where  "  praeeipitem  exoutit"  corresponds  exactly  to  the  prae- 
ciPiTEM  ADEGIT  of  our  text,  and  where  "turbine"  is  the  whirl 
of  the  instrument  by  which  the  person  is  hurled  headlong),  as 
well  as  on  account  of  Val.  Flaco.  3.  78  : 

.     .     .     ' '  hasta  volans  immani  turbine  traustris 
insonuit" 

(where  we  have  the  identical  words  of  our  text  "immani  tur- 
bine" signifying  the  whirl  of  the  hurled  weapon).  Whirl  is 
the  primitive  meaning  of  turbo,  and  we  can  speak  of  the 
turbo  of  anything  which  whirls  with  the  same  propriety  as  we 
can  speak  of  the  turbo  venti,  as  11.  284  :  "  quo  turbine  tor- 
queat  hastam." 

Tekkae  omniparentis  alumnum  (vs.  595). — Compare  Hom. 
Od.  7.  32Ii. :  Tirvov,  Fatniov  viov.  Apul.  Met.  6. 116  (address- 
ing a  number  of  ants)  :  "  Miseremini,  tetTae  omniparentis  agiles 
alumnae,  miseremini." 

Fecund  A  poenis  (vs.  598). — Not  the  ablative,  but  the  dative 
case,  and  equivalent  to  fecunda  (viz.,  epiilarum)  in  or  ad  poenas. 
Compare  Manil.  4.  664 : 

"  horrendos  angues,  habitataque  membra  veneno, 
et  mortia  paetu  viventia  crimina  terrae, 
in  poenaa  fecunda  suas  parit  horrida  tellus." 
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603-606. 

LUCENT  GENIALIBUS  ALTIS 
AUKEA  FULCRA  TORIS  EPULAEQUE  ANTE  ORA  PARATAE 
REGIFICO  LUXU  FURIARUM  MAXIMA  lUXTA 
ACCUBAT 


Fulcra. — "  Grewahlt,  fiir  pedes"  Thiel.  "  Fulcra  sunt  pedes 
vel  alia  basis lecti,"  Forb.  "The  pillar  or  support  of  the  couch," 
Oonington.  Fulcra  is  not  the  mere  feet  or  the  mere  pillar  of 
the  lectus,  but  the  whole  framework,  sponda,  sofa,  or  bed- 
stead on  which  the  "tori"  properly  so  called,  or  cushions,  are 
laid.     Compare  Prudent,  contr.  Symm.  2.  298  : 

' '  ipsa  casas  fragili  texat  gens  Eomula  culmo. 
sic  tradiint  habitasse  Kemum ;  regalia  feno 
fulcra  superstemant ;  " 

Eropert.  2.  13.  21 :  '■'■fulcra  sternatur  lectus  eburno;"  Stat.  Silv. 
1.  2.  51 : 

"  forte  serenati  c[ua  stat  plaga  lactea  caeli, 
alma  Venus  thalamo,  pulsa  modo  nocte,  iacebat, 
amplexu  diiro  Getici  resoluta  mariti. 
fulcra,  torosque  deae  tenerum  premit  agmen  Amorum ; " 

Paulin.  de  Vit.  S.  Martini,  3 : 

.     .     .     "  dextra  laevaque  potentum 
ordo  duoum,  memtris  super  aurea,  fulcra  locatis, 
pressit  subieotum  pretiosi  veUeris  ostrum ; " 

Merobaudes,  Paneg.  1.  U: 

' '  aeternas  ubi  f  esta  dapes  oonvivia  gestant, 

purpureisque  nitent  regia,  fulcra  toris  ;  " 

in  all  which  places  fulcrum  is  the  bedstead,  sofa-frame,  or 
divan-frame,  as  distinguished  from  the  bed  or  cushions  placed 
upon  it ;  the  sofa-frame  or  divan-frame  which  is  still  found 
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among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. — Public  Opimon  (newspaper),  Sept. 
19,  1863 :  "  New  discoveries  are  reported  from  Pompeii.  A 
house  has  been  uncovered  which,  to  judge  from  the  splendour 
of  its  interior,  and  its  almost  entirely  preserved  furniture,  must 
have  belonged  to  a  very  wealthy  proprietor.  The  triclinium 
(dining-room)  is  paved  with  mosaic,  representing  a  number  of 
gourmandises  of  the  time.  The  completely  served  table  is 
covered  with  petrified  remnants  of  dishes ;  and  around  it  are 
found  three  divans,  or  rather  table-beds,  of  bronze,  richly  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  upon  which  reposed  several  skeletons.  A 
great  many  precious  jewels  were  found  near  them."  So  little  is 
fulcra  to  be  understood  of  the  mere  feet,  props,  pillars,  or  sup- 
ports of  the  framework  of  the  lectus,  that  it  is  commonly  not 
even  distinguished,  as  in  our  text  and  the  just  quoted  examples, 
from  the  tori  or  cushions,  but  used  for  the  whole  lectus, 
framework,  or  sponda  and  tori  considered  as  one  object,  as 
Anthol.  Lai.  (Meyer),  1318.  21 : 

"  haec  indiTidui  semper  comes  addita/wZcn 

uuanimem  tibi  se  lustra  per  ooto  dedit." 

Propert.  4.  7.  3  : 

"  Cynthia  namque  meo  visa  est  incumbere/Mfcco." 

Prudent,  contr.  Symm.  1.  256  :  "  iam  gva,-nda.e  fulcrum  geniale 

paratum."     Ibid.  272: 

.     .     .     ' '  ilium  [Antinoum] 
purpureo  in  gremio  spoliatum  sorte  virili, 
Hadrianique  Dei  Ganymedem  non  cyathos  dis 
porgere,  sed  medio  recubantem  cum  love  fulcro 
nectaris  ambrosii  sacrum  potare  Lyaeum." 

Maxim.  Meg.  1.  253  : 

"  mdUia,  fulcra  tori  duris  sunt  cautibus  aequa: 

parva  licet,  magnum  pallia  pondus  babent." 

Coripp.  de  Laud.  Justin.  3.  215  : 

"  illis  summa  fides  et  plena  licentia  saoris 
deservire  locis  atque  aarea.  fulcra  parare." 
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Neither  Thiel  nor  Oonington  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  either 
of  these  uses  of  the  word  fulcrum. 

ToRis. — Tori  are  properly  the  cushions  or  mattresses  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fulcra  or  framework  of  the  heds  or  couches, 
hut  here  used,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  to  signify  the  whole  beds 
(bedsteads  and  beddings),  whole  couches.     Compare  2.  2  : 

"  inde  toro  pater  Aeneas  sic  orsus  ab  alto  ; " 

1.  712  :  "  toris  iussi -discumbere  pictis." 

Q-ENiALiBUS. — Festal,  such  as  were  used  at  feasts.  So  Tacit. 
Annal.  15.  37 :  "  Inditum  imperatori  flammeum ;  visi  auspices, 
dos,  et  gcnialis  torus  et  faces  nuptiales."     Ovid,  Met.  10.  95  : 

"  et  platanus  gmialis,  aoerque  coloribus  impar" 

[festal  platanus,  platanus  the  favourite  shade  of  merry-makers]. 
Altis. — Righ,  not  in  the  physical  but  in  the  moral  sense ; 
august,  stately.     Compare  1.11: 

"  Albanique  patres,  atque  altae  moenia  Eomae." 

10.  875  : 

"  sic  pater  ille  deum  faciat,  sic  alUia  Apollo." 

And  so  exactly  2.  2  : 

"  inde  toro  pater  Aeneas  sic  orsus  ab  alto." 

Lucent  genialibus  altis  aurea  fulcra  toeis. — Bright 
shine  the  golden  frames  {stands  or  steds)  of  the  august  couches  (or 
divans).  Wagner's  question  :  "  Toris,  tertius  an  sextus  casus?" 
is  naive ;  let  some  one  answer  it  for  the  poor  fellow. 

FuRiAEUM  MAXIMA  luxTA  AccuBAT. — Compare  Aesch.  Sept. 
c.  Thel).  1006 : 

tw,  lo),  'jTTjfj.a  iraTpi  irapGwov . 

Val.  Flacc.  2.  191  (of  the  massacre  by  the  Lemnian  women) : 

.     .     .     ' '  sua  cuique  furens  f estinaque  coniux 
adiaoet  infemi  quails  sub  nocte  baratbri 
accuhat  attonitum  Pblegyan  et  Thesea  wxta 
Tisiphone,  saevasque  dapes  et  pocula  libat 
tormenti  genus),  et  nigria  amplectitur  hydris." 
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Stat.  Theh.  5.  71  (of  the  same)  : 

.     .     .     "  odia  aspera  ubique 
et  furor,  et  medio  recubat  Biscordia  lecto." 

Sil.  13.  281  (Fides  speaking)  : 

"  foedera,  mortales,  ne  saevo  rumpite  ferro, 
sed  castam  serrate  fidem ;  fulgeutilius  ostro 
haeo  potior  regnis.    dubio  qui  frangere  renim 
gaudebit  pacta,  ac  tenues  apes  linquet  amici, 
non  iUi  domus  aiit  coniux  aut  Tita  manebit 
imquam  expers  luctus  lacrymaeque ;  aget  aequore  semper 
ac  tellure  premens,  aget  aegrum  nocte  dieque 
despecta  ao  violata  Fides,  adit  omnia  ;  iamque 
concilia,  ac  mensas  contingit,  et  abdita  nube 
accumbitc^e  toris  epulaturque  improba  JErinnys; 
ipsa  etiam  Stygio  spumantia  pocula  tabo 
porrigit,  et  large  poenaa  lethumque  miniatrat." 

Skak.  Macbeth,  3.  5  : 

"  RosBE.  .     .     .    Pleas't  your  bighness 

to  gTace  us  witb  your  royal  company. 
Macbeth     \JSeeing  the  ghost  of  Banquo  sitting  in  the  chair  reserved  for 

the  king'].     The  table's  full. 
Lenox.        Here  is  a  place  reserved,  sir. 
Macbeth.   Where  ? 

Lenox.  Here,  my  good  lord.    What  is 't  that  moves  your  highness  ? 

Macbeth.   Which  of  you  has  done  this  ? 
LoKDs;  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macbeth.   Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it.     Never  shake 
thy  gory  looks  at  me." 
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608-620. 

HIC DIVOS 


Hic  QUiBus  iNvisi  FKATRES  (vs.  608),  &e. — Compare  Hesiod, 
0pp.  et  Dies,  327 : 

itroi/  S*  OS  $*  LKSTTiv  OS  Te  ^etyoy  kokov  ep^tj, 
OS  re  KaffiyvriToio  eov  ava  Sefivia  fiatVT) 
KpwrraSiris  evvris  aKoxov,  irapoKaipta  pe^av, 
OS  Te  T6U  cKppaSiTjs  a\iTaiverat  op(pava  reKva, 
OS  re  yovria  yepovra  Kaxa  ewt  yjjpaos  ovdta 
veiKeiri  xt'^f'O"'''  KaOairTO/itvos  ^Treefftnv 
Tto  5'  7}T0L  Zgvs  avTos  ayaiGTai,  es  re  reKevrrjv 
epyaiv  oi/t'  aSiKioi'  x<'A.eTr7)K  €Te8riKev  aii,oifiriv. 
a\Aa  <rv  raiv  ^€V  Trafnrav  eepy'  aeffi^pova  Bvfioy 
ica5  Swafiiy  S'  cpSeiv  tep'  aOapaTotfTt  Qeoiffiv 
ayvws  Kai  KaBapias,  eiri  S*  ayXaa  fi7}pia  Kaieiv. 
oAAoTE  5c  iTTOvSriffi  dveaai  re  iKcuTKeaBai, 
Tfjixev  ot'  ewa^Ti  Kai  or"  av  tpaos  tepov  e\0T;* 
ws  Ke  roL  i\aov  KpaStrjv  /cat  dufiov  exuiTiy' 
otpp  aWav  u>vrt  KKTipov,  /itj  rov  reov  aKKos- 

PuLSATUsvE  PARENS  (vs.  609). — Compare  Luc.  Ev.  3.  Ik: 
fxrtdeva  SiacrEtffrjTE.  Euseb.  Eccl.  Sist.  9.  9 :  iva  fjir]T£  v^pEig  jXTfTt 
CTEtffftoue  [" concussiones,"  Valesius]  virofuvoitv. 

Eepertis  (vs.  610). — Neither,  with Heyne,  simply  "partis" 
{obtained  or  procured),  nor,  with  Voss,  "erkargeten"  {scraped 
together,  obtained  hy  means  of  penury),  nor,  with  Conington, 
"  found,"  viz.,  in  the  earth  {treasure  trove),  but  made  out,  in 
ichatever  way,  after  a  search,  and  with  trouble  and  difficulty.  So 
Plin.  M.  N.  35.  3  :  "  Olypeos  dicare  primus  instituit,  ut  reperio, 
Appius  Claudius  "  [as  I  find,  as  I  have  made  out,  after  a  search]. 
Ovid,  Met.  8.  26^  :  "  Serrae  reperit  usum "  [made  out  with 
trouble,  and  by  the  exertion  of  ingenuity].  Aen.  U-  128  (where 
see  Eem.) :  "  dolis  risit  Cytherea  repertis  "  [the  stratagem  which 
Juno  had  excogitated]. 

Nec  partem  postjere  suis  (vs.  611). — Compare  Apul.  Met. 
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l.U:  "  Haec  tibi  meroes posita  est ; "  Seneo.  Epist.  116  :  "  Omnia 
deorum  sunt,  tamen  6iis  posuimus  donum."     Inscriptio  vetus : 

SANCTO  SILVANO  NINIUS 
PHILENTJS  IN  PBAEDIO 
DONTM  POSUIT. 

Vetus  Imcript.  Arundel,  (ed.  Selden) : 

SILVANO  BACEUM  30DAL. 
EIUS  ET  LARUM  DONUM 
POSUIT.   TI.    CLAWDIUS  AUG. 
LIB.    FOBTUNATUS,  &e. 

Inclusi  poenam  exspectant.  Ne  quaere  doceki,  quam 
poenam,  aut  quae  forma  vieos  foetunave  meesit  (vv.  614- 
15). — "  QiUAM  POENAM  expectandam  habeant,  aut  quae  poenae 
FOEMA,  FOETUNAVE,  quod  miseriae  genus  viros  mersit,  illos 
excipit,  manet,"  Heyne.  "  Quae  supplioiorum  species,  quae 
miseriae  eos  obruerint,"  Wagner  [Praest.].  "  The  meaning 
seems  not  to  be  forma  sceleris,  but  foema  poenae,  so  that  forma 
FORTUNAVE  form  a  kind  of  hendiadys,"  Oonington.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  analyze  the  passage  thus :  quam  poenam  (expectant) 

AUT  QUAE  FORMA  {sceUris)  QUAEVE  FORTUNA  VIROS  MERSIT  (sciz., 

in  poena).   Forma  {sceleris),  as  formas  scelerum,  vs.  626,  where 
the  formas  scelerum  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Nomina 

POENAEUM. 

PhLEGYASQUE   MISEERIMUS  OMNES  ADMONET,  ET  MAGNA  TES- 

TATUR  VOCE  PEE  uMBEAs  (w.  618-9). — Dante  also  has  his 
Phlegyas,  calling  too,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 

Inferno,  8.  13  : 

' '  eorda  non  pinse  mai  da  s6  saetta, 
che  si  corresse  via  per  I'aere  snella, 
com'  i'  vidi  una  nave  piocioletta 
venir  per  I'acqua  verso  noi  in  quella, 
sotto  '1  governo  d'un  sol  galeoto, 
che  gridava :  '  or  se'  giunta,  anima  fella ';' 
'  Flegias,  Flegias,  tu  gridi  a  voto,' 
disse  lo  mio  signore,  'a  questa volta r 
piti  non  ci  avrai,  se  non  passando  il  loto.'  " 

DiSCITE  lUSTITIAM  MONITI  ET  NON  TEMNEEE  DIVOS  (vS.  620). 

— "Lernet  gewamt  rechtthun,  undnicht  misachten  die  gotter," 
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Voss.     Alfieri : 

.  .  .  "Uretto 
imparate  a  conoscere  per  prova, 
e  a  riveiir  gli  dei." 

This,  like  most  literal  translations,  does  not  give  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  which  is  not,  Be  Just  in  your  dealings  with 
men,  and  respectful  towards  the  gods,  but,  Be  just  in  your  dealings 
with  men,  and  do  not  stippose  that  ye  can  with  impunity  disobey  the 
command  of  the  gods  to  that  effect,  viz.,  the  command  to  he  just. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  once  understood,  we  see  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expression  non  temnere  :  set  not  at  naught  the 
divine  commandment  to  be  just.  Compare  1.  546,  where  Ilioneus 
having  demanded  justice  of  Dido — having  required  her  to  deal 
with  him  and  the  Trojans  according  to  the  immutable  principles 
of  justice — reminds  her  of  the  sanction  of  the  gods,  and  warns  her 
not  to  despise  that  sanction,  non  temneee  divos  : 

' '  si  genus  humanmn  et  mortalia  temnitis  arma, 
at  sperate  deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi." 

Also  ApoU.  Ehod.  4.  1098,  where  Alcinous  expresses  almost  in 
the  very  terms  of  our  text  his  fear  of  the  divine  retribution  if  he 
should  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  injustice : 

ApriTii,  KOI  Kev  <rw  revxeo'iv  e^e\a(rai/it 
KoAxous,  Tipaeffai  (pepav  X*?"')  ^^veKa  Koipr/s. 
aAAa  Aios  SeiSotKa  Siktjv  L&eiav  aTiffffai. 

Also  Claud.  Ij.  Cons.  Honor.  98  : 

"  illi  iustitiam  confirmavere  triumplii; 
praesentes  docuere  deos,  hinc  saecula  discant 
mdomitum  nihil  esse  pio,  tutumve  nocenti." 

Julian,  Spist.  63  (ed.  Spanh.)  :  oarie  ys  oSikei  fisv  avOpuirovg 
avofiog  iUTi  vpog  dtovg.     Eurip.  jBec.  790 : 

Tt/jLoipos  aj/Spos,  ctvoa'iQjTaTov  ^evov' 

OS  ouTe  Tovs  yris  vep9ev,  ovre  tovs  avu 

SfiffaSf  SeSpuKev  epyov  avoffturarov' 


Tj/iets  fiev  ovv  SouXoi  Te  Ka<r8ev€is  iffas, 
aW'  01  Qeoi  irdevova't,  x"  ksipvv  Kpa/rav 
yofios.  fiofUD  yap  tovs  Seovs  tiyov/ifBa, 
Kat  iufiei>  aSiKa  Kat  Sixat'  apiCfievoi. 
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Bacch.  1010  (ed.  Tyrrell) : 

TO  5'  €j(i)  vo/u/ia  SiKas  eK$aKoi'ra  Tifioi'  deovs. 

Luoan,  9.  556 : 

"  certe  vita  tibi  semper  directa  supernas 
ad  leges,  sequerisque  deum." 

Ovid,  Met.  1.  3S3  (of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha)  : 

' '  non  illo  melior  quiaquam,  ueo  amantior  aequi 
vir  fuit,  aut  ilia  metuentior  ulla  deortim." 

Ibid.  5.99: 

.     .     .     ' '  fuit  et  grandaevug  in  illis 

Emathion,  aequi  cultor,  timidusque  deorum." 

Hesiod,  0pp.  et  Dies,  2^.8  : 

a  0a(ri\eis,  v/ieis  Se  Kara^pa^ccrSe  Kat  avroi 
TTji'Se  SMUfV  fyyvs  yap  €V  avBpanroiaiv  eovns 
adavaroi  (j^pa^oyratj  offoi  ffKoKi-rjffi  StiCTjfft 
aAAijAous  TpijSoucri,  fleioy  oirii/  ovk  aKeyovTis. 
Tpis  yap  fivpioi  eiffiv  eiri  x6oyi  vov\v0OTeip7i 
oBavaTOL  Xtjvos  ^v\aKes  BvfiTtav  avOpatTrtaV 
01  pa  ipvKaaaovtnv  re  Si/cor  Kai  ffxerAia  ipya, 
Tjspa  iffCafieyoL  iravTi)  (potrwvres  sir*  aiav. 

Horn.  Od.  9.  173  : 

avrap  eyw ... 

.     TOJvS'  avhpav  Treiprjco/xaij  oirtues  eiffip' 
7]  p*  oiy^  v^piffrai  re  KOt  ay ptotj  ovBe  EiKUioi, 
Tj€  <pi\o^eivoi,  Kai  ff<piu  voos  effri  deov^jjs. 

Ibid.  9.  269  (UlyBses  and  the  Cyclops)  : 

aA\'   aidoio,   <pepi<TT€,   d^ovs'   iKerai  Be  rot  etfiev. 
Zeus  S'  eTTirifMTjrap  Merawv  re  ^eivtav  re, 
^eivtoSy  OS  ^eivoiffLV  afx  atdoioKTiv  oirTjSet. 

(OS  e<pa^7]V'  0  5e  ^u,*  avris  afi,€t^ero  urjXeL  Bv^a' 
i/y]tnos  etSf  oj  ^eiv'j  t]  rtiKoQep  €t\7]\ovdasj 
OS /J.e  6€ovs  KeXeaL  7j  SeiSifiev  rj  aXeatrdai. 
ov  yap  KvKXcoTres  Aios  aiyioxov  aXeyova-iv 
ou5e  9e<av  fxaKapojv'   eiren)  iroKv  <peprepoi  eifxev. 
ou5*  av  eya  Aios  ex^os  aXevafievos  -Trecpt^oifiTjv 
ovre  (Tev,  ovr*  e^apcav,  ei  fiTj  dvfios  fxe  KeXevei. 
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Ibid.  9'.  106: 

KuK\cova>v  S'  iS  yaiav  VTrep(j)ia\ay,   o9e/ii(TT»>', 
iKop.e6%  01  pa  Beoicrt  TrewoLOoTes  aSavaroKfiv^ 
ovTe  <pv7^vov(Tiv  x^pf^^v  ^VTOVf  out'  apouffiv' 
aX\a  TO  y'  aavapra  Km  avr\poTa  iravra  <pvoVTai, 
TTvpoi  KM  KpiBai,  1)5'  ainie\oi,  oite  (pepovffiv 
oivov  ^piaratpvXov,  Kai  <T<piv  Aios  ofiPpos  ae^ci. 
Tounv  5'  out'  o^opai  ^ov\r)ipopoi,  outs  flc^io'Tey. 

Orpheus,  Argon.  661  : 

ooTop  virrjoioi  Xvypr]v  eTrepnffa/u.ev  aiav, 

(v8'  AfivKos  BePpuKeffcnv  vTrsp<\>iaKoiffiv  avaffaev 

oo-Te  Tlavoix^Mou  Zr)vos  defiiv  ovK  aXeyi^au, 

oflXoy  eirt  |eivoi(ri  irepiKriovav  avQpwvay, 

offTis  €iri  OTadixovs  ijS'  ao'Te/t^ij  So/iov  i|oi, 

flTjKaTo,  Tu7/jaxir)S  mepoirhov  TreipriBijvai. 

OatuU.  J5i?«ifA.  Pe/.  et  Thet.  13U : 

"  sicciue  discedens  negUoto  numine  dimim 
immemor  at !  devota  domum  periiiria  portas  ? ' ' 

Juven.  13.  75  : 

' '  tarn  facile  et  pronum  est  superos  contemnere  testes 
si  mortalis  idem,  nemo  sciat." 

Compare  also  above,  vs.  565  : 

' '  ipsa  deum  poenas  docuit,  perque  omnia  diixit. 
Gnossius  haeo  Ehadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 
castigatc^Tie  auditque  dolos,  subigitque  f  ateri, 
quae  quis  apud  superos,  ftirto  laetatus  inani, 
distulit  in  seram  commissa  piaoula  mortem" 

(where  precisely  the  same  doctrine  is  conveyed  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent terms,  "furto  laetatus  inani"  informing  us  that,  however 
we  may  contemn  human  retribution,  whatever  success  we  may 
have  in  escaping  punishment  among  men — "apud  superos" — 
the  retribution  of  the  gods  is  "non  contemnenda ; "  we  shaU  cer- 
.  tainly  have  to  undergo  after  death  the  "  poenas  deum,"  for  not 
having  hearkened  in  time  to  the  divine  precept.  Be  Just) .  And, 
above  all,  compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.160,  where  the  contempt  of  the 
Brazen  Age  for  the  gods  is  explained  by  its  violence  and  love  of 
blood : 

"  sed  et  ilia  propago 
contemptrix  stiperum,  saevaeque  avidissima  eaedis, 
et  violenta  fuit ;  scires  e  sanguine  natos." 
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In  the  same  way  as  the  words  of  our  text  contain  the  re- 
commendation of  the  single  virtue  justice,  so  the  similarly  con- 
structed passage,  8.  364, 

"  aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  cjuoque  dignum 
finge  deo," 

shoio  yourself  worthy  of  the  god,  viz.,  hy  your  contempt  of  grandeur, 
contains  the  recommendation  of  the  single  virtue,  contempt  of 
grandeur.  Exactly  parallel  to  Yirgil's  uiscite  iustitiam  moniti 
ET  NON  TEMNBRE  DIVOS,  equivalent  to  let  your  respect  for  the  gods 
prevent  your  committing  injustice,  is  Juvenal's  (14.  47) 

.     .  "si  quid 

turpe  paras,  ne  tu  pueri  contempseris  annos, 
sed  pecoaturo  obstet  tibi  filius  infans," 

equivalent  to  let  your  respect  for  a  child  prevent  you  from  doing 
anything  immoral  in  his  presence.  In  like  manner  I  understand 
the  appellation  "  contemptor  divum,"  applied  six  times  to 
Mezentius,  to  mean,  not  infidel  or  blasphemer  Mezentius  (that 
such  was  not  his  character  appears  from  10.  743),  but  in  the 
sense  of  violator  of  the  divine  laws,  one  who  had  so  little  respect 
for  the  gods  as  to  commit  the  enormities  attributed  to  him,  8.  483  : 

' '  quid  memorem  inf andas  caedes,  quid  facta  tyranid 
effera?  di— " 

[those  gods  in  contempt  of  whose  retributive  justice  he  com- 
mitted these  enormities] — 

' '  capiti  ipsius  generique  reservent ! 
mortua  quin  etiam  iungebat  corpora  vivis, 
componens  manibusque  manus  atque  oribus  era, 
tonnenti  genus,  et  sanie  taboque  fllueiites 
complexu  in  misero  longa  sic  morte  uecabat." 

And  such  also  I  understand  to  be  the  sense  of  the  same  term  as 
applied  by  Ovid,  Met.  13.  759,  to  Polyphemus  : 

.     .     .     ' '  nempe  ille  immitis,  et  ipsis 
liorrendus  silvis,  et  visus  ab  hospite  nullo 
impune  et  magni  cum  dis  contemptor  Olt/mpi," 

I  scarcely  doubt  also  that  the  following  passage  in  Schiller's 
Huldigung  der  Kiinste  is  to  be  understood  as  inculcating  the 
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same  doctrine,  viz.,  that  moral  uprightness  of  conduct  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  reverential  awe  of  the  gods : 

"  wir  liassen  diefalsohen,  • 

die  gottenerdehUr  ; 
wir  suclieii  der  mensclieu 
aufrioM'ge  gesoUecliter ; 
wo  kindliolie  sitten 
uns  frevmdlich.  empf  aim, 
da  bauen.  wir  hlitten, 
und  siedeln  uns  an ! " 

[not  'we  hate  those  icho  are  so  false  as  to  despise  the  gods,  but  toe 
hate  those  who,  in  despite  of  the  commands  of  the  gods  to  the  con- 
trary, are  false]. 

The  above  interpretation  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  position 
of  our  text,  viz.,  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  of  an  assize  calendar 
of  culprits,  who  have  violated  the  laws,  sinned  against  the  eter- 
nal principles  of  justice,  and  so  have  drawn  down  upon  them- 
selves the  threatened  vengeance  of  the  gods.  In  the  very  middle 
of  such  a  calendar  stands  our  text,  on  one  side  hic  quibus  invisi 
FRATRES,  &c. ;  ou  the  other,  vbndidit  hic  auro  patriam,  &o. 
See  Eem.  on  "  contemptorque  deum  Mezentius,"  8.  7.  I  do 
not  flatter  myself  that  the  right  understanding  of  its  meaning 
will  tend  to  increase  the  admiration  in  which  this  famous  text 
has  been  so  long  held.  The  extreme  of  human  admiration  is 
generally  bestowed  on  objects  which  are  either  not  at  all  or  only 
half  understood  (see  Eem.  on  "  devictam  Asiam  subsedit  adul- 
ter," 11.  268,  and  last  three  lines  of  Rem.  on  2.  521),  and  ad- 
miration, Kke  wonder,  I  need  hardly  remind  anyone  who  has 
ever  read  Gulliver's  Travels,  declares  rather  the  ignorance  of  the 
observer  than  the  paramount  excellence  of  the  thing  observed. 
Regarding  this  passage  from  a  different  point  of  view,  some 
critics  have  inquired  "  of  what  use  this  admonition  to  morality, 
thus  delivered  where  there  was  nobody  to  hear  who  could  by 
any  possibility  profit  by  it — 

'  cette  sentence  est  bonne  et  belle 
mais  en  enfer  de  quoi  sert  elle  ?'  " — 

a  question  which  an  English  bishop  acknowledges  to  be  unan- 
swerable so  long  as  we'  regard  VirgU's  account  of  Hades  as 
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literally  an  account  of  Hades  and  not  merely  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries :  "  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  according  to  the 
common  ideas  of  Aeneas's  descent  into  hell  .  .  .  there  could  not 
be  a  more  impertinent  employment  than  perpetually  sounding 
in  the  ears  of  the  damned  discite,  &c.  But  nothing  could  be 
juster  or  more  useful  than  this  continued  admoniiiou,  if  we 
suppose  Virgil  to  be  here  giving  a  representation  of  what  was 
said  during  the  celebration  of  the  shews  of  the  Mysteries,  for 
then  it  was  addressed  to  the  vast  multitude  of  living  spectators," 
Warburton,  Divine  Legation.  There  is,  however,  as  I  think,  a 
much  better  answer  to  the  question  of  the  French  jester,  viz., 

that  DISCITE  lUSTITIAM   MONITI   ET  NOJf   TEMNERE   DIVOS   are   not 

the  words  of  Phlegyas  at  all,  but  merely  the  moral  drawn  by 
the  Sibyl  from  the  torments  of  Phlegyas ;  as  if  she  had  said  : 
and  the  torments  of  Phlegyas  area  warning  to  men  that  injustice 
shall  not  go  unpunished.  Phlegyas  calls  with  a  loud  voice  through 
the  shades:  discite,  &c.,  i.e.,  the  torments  of  Phlegyas  call  icith 
a  loud  voice  through  the  shades :  discite,  &c.  ;  exactly  as  Genes. 
!/..  10 :  "  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from 
the  ground."  Let  us  see  whether  this  interpretation  is  not  fully 
borne  out  by  the  Pindaric  original  from  which  our  author  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  the  hint  of  these  verses,  Pyth.  2.  39  : 

deuv  5'  e<^6TjUatj 

I|ioya  tpavTi  raura  $poTots 

\eyeiu  ev  irTepoeVTt  Tpox^ 
Travra  KvKiv^o^evoV 
Tov  evepycTav  ayayats  aixot^ais 

eTTotxofJiej'ovs  Tiveffdat. 


.     Toi/  5e  rerpaKVa- 

eov  oXtOpov,  07' ■  ei*  S'  mpvKToi- 
-(Si  7Ui07re5a(S  iretrtaj/, 
Tav  TZQXvKOiVov  ai/eSe- 
-Ibt'  ayysKiav. 

Now  the  words  j3()orote  Xtyuv  in  this  passage — always  inter- 
preted literally,  and  as  meaning  that  Ixion  actually  spoke  to 
mankind  from  the  wheel  (Scholiast :  StSejuEvoe,  ^Jjirt,  ra»  rpo^w  o 
\\iniv  j3oa,  OTi  Sti  TovQ  tvipyiTYiaavTac;  avTcvipyiTsiv) — ought  for 

HENKY,  AENEIDEA,  TOL.  III.  25 
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these  three  reasons  to  be  interpreted  metaphorically  and  as 
meaning  reads  this  lesson,  gives  this  warning  to  mankind,  first, 
because  Ixion  being  in  Hades  could  not  speak,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  to  mankind,  who  were  on  earth ;  secondly, 
because  being  bound  on  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  he  could  not 
be  supposed  able  to  speak  at  all,  or  to  be  heard  even  if  he  did 
attempt  to  speak  ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  perpetual  repetition 
of  the  warning,  necessary  according  to  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  passage,  is  in  itself  absurd  and  ridiculous.  The  Pindaric 
original,  therefore,  instead  of  militating  against  goes  to  confirm 
an  interpretation  of  our  text  already  well  entitled  to  our  con- 
sideration, as  professing  to  exculpate  our  author  from  the  other- 
wise not  imreasonable  charge  of  having  made  Phlegyas  (and  of 
course  himself)  ridiculous,  not  merely  by  putting  into  his  mouth 
an  admonition  which  could  be  of  no  use  to  anyone,  but  by  mak- 
ing him  repeat  it  in  the  self-same  terms  to  all  eternity. 


634-650. 

CORKIPIUNT AUCTOR 


VAR.  LECT.  Ipmct.]  (vs.  648). 
HIC     GENTJS    ANTIQUUM    TBUCEI,    PULCHEEEIMA    PEOLES    III     La    Cerda  ; 

Brunok  ;    Wakef . ;    Heyne  ;    "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Lad. ; 
Eibb. 

HIC     GENUS   ANTlaUUM,     TBUCEI    PULCHEEEIMA    PEOLES     III    P.    Maliut.  ; 

Voss. 


OoERiPiuNT  sPATiuM  MEDIUM  (vs.  634).— "As  wc  should  Say 
in  English :  annihilate  the  intervening  distance,'^  Conington ;  and 
so  Grossrau,  at  "  corripuere  viam,"  1.  422  :  "  Ita  ut  ambo  viae 
termini  brevi  intervallo  temporis  interposito  ab  eo,  qui  it,  attin- 
gantur  atque  in  unum  quasi  corripiantur."     On  the  contrary. 
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oorripere  spatium,  corripere  viam,  is  never  to  annihilate 
space,  but  always  to  seize,  to  take  the  road,  as  we  say  in  English, 
with  the  additional  notion,  contained  in  the  con,  of  taking  it 
vehemently,  with  force  and  power ;  in  other  words,  with  the 
additional  notion  of  speed.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  2.  156  (of  the 
setting  out  of  the  horses  of  the  sun  with  Phaethon) : 

"  quae  [repagula]  postquam  Tethys,  fatorum  ignara  nepotis, 
repTilit,  et  facta  est  immensi  copia  mundi, 
corripmre  viam,  pedibusque  per  aera  motis, 
obstantes  fiudunt  nebulas,  penuisque  levati 
praetereunt  ortos  iisdem  de  partibus  Euros," 

plainly  an  account  of  the  taking  of  the  road  vehemently, 
spiritedly,  with  all  force  and  vigour,  not  at  all  of  annihilating 
the  space;  the  more  especially  as  the  account  of  the  journey  does 
not  terminate  even  with  the  above  particular  account  of  the 
motion  and  its  manner,  but  enters  into  particularities  respect- 
ing it,  which  occupy  and  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  a 
pretty  long  poem.  Comparing  the  other  examples  of  the  use 
of  this  expression,  the  reader  will,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  me  that  the  notion  of  annihilating  space  is  wholly  foreign 
to  it,  and  that  it  is  no  more  than  rapiuntviam  intensified  by 
an  intensive  particle.  See  Eemm.  on  2.  52 ;  3.  661 ;  9.  375. 
In  the  case  before  us,  so  far  are  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  from  an- 
nihilating space,  that  even  after  they  have  performed  the  act 
described,  after  they  have,  as  alleged,  annihilated  the  space,  they 
have  still  not  yet  arrived,  but  are  only  near  arriving,  fokibus 

PROPINQUANT. 

Yestit  (vs.  640). — Not  merely  the  figure,  but  the  figure 

expressed  by  the  identical  term,  has  been  used  by  Dante,  Inferno, 

1.  16  : 

"  guardai  in  alto  e  vidi  le  sue  spalle 
vestile  gia  de'  raggi  del  pianeta 
ohe  mena  dritto  altrui  per  ogni  calle." 

SoLEMQUE    SUUM    SUA    SIDEKA    NOKUNT    (vS.    641). — "  Inter- 

punxi  ut  sit  sidera  in  recto  oasu.  Unde,  meo  saltern  iudicio, 
locus  evadit  et  clarior,  et  immane  quantum  elegantior.  Huic 
interpretationi  favet  laudatus  Manilii  locus,  ad  hunc  Yii'gilii, 

25* 
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Tit  putem,  conformatus,  2.  775  :  '  solemque  novum  nova  sidera 
cermint.'     Haud  aliter  noster  Popius  solita  cum  venustate : 

'  and  other  planets  roll  round  other  suns,'  " 

Wakefield.  I  disagree  toto  caelo.  First,  because  the  sentence 
so  understood  is  not  only  not  more  elegant,  but  far  less  elegant 
than  as  commonly  understood,  the  grace  of  the  repetition  of 
suuM,  SUA  in  the  same  sense,  i.  e.,  referring  to  the  same  posses- 
sors of  the  sun  and  stars,  viz.,  the  Manes,  being  entirely  want- 
ing, and  SUA  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  sun,  following 
immediately  after  suum  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  stars, 
being  difficult,  awkward  and  far-fetched  ;  and  secondly,  because 
in  two  other  passages  of  our  author,  bearing  each  of  them  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  before  us,  noscere  is  used  literally,  not 
figuratively,  has  for  its  subject  intelligences,  not  inanimate 
objects — Georg.  U.  153  : 

"  solae  communes  gnatos,  consortia  tecta 
urbis  hahent,  luaguisque  agitant  sub  legibus  aevum, 
et  patriam  solae  et  certos  novere  penates ;  " 

ibid.  2.  Ji.93  : 

"  fortunatus  et  iUe,  deos  qui  novit  agrestes, 
Panaque  Silvanumque  senem  Nymphasque  sorores" — 

in  the  former  of  which  passages  "novere,"  and  in  the  latter 
"  novit,"  is  precisely  the  noeunt  of  our  text.  Compare  Ovid, 
Met.  1.96: 

"  nullaque  mortales,  praeter  sua,  httora  norant," 

where  there  is  the  same  verb,  almost  the  same  part  of  the  verb, 
in  the  same  literal  sense,  in  the  same  position  in  the  verse,  and 
governing  the  same  "  sua "  also  in  the  same  position  in  the 
verse. 

Pedibus  plaudunt  choreas  (vs.  644) . — Not  merely  dance, 
but  tripudiate,  i.  e.,  strike  the  flat  of  the  foot  strongly  against 
the  ground  three  times  iu  succession,  at  certain  turns  of  the 
music.  Compare  Hom.  Od.  8.  261/. :  TmrXriyov  Ss  xopov  ^"oi' 
TToaiv.  Zuccagni  Orlandini,  vol.  12,  p.  272 :  "  Nel  canto  del 
verso  saxdo  a  ballo  sono  sentite  fortemente  tre  pause,  alle  quali 
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i  ballerini  respondono  con  tre  battute  di  jji'cde,  eon  simultanei 
elevamenti  e  abhassamenti della persona  e delle  man/:  dal che  vedesi 
la  movenza  del  tallo  sardo  a  canto,  identica  con  I'antica  Italica." 
I  have  myself  seen  this  sort  of  dance  danced  by  the  peasants  of 
the  Tyrol,  only  it  was  to  the  instrumental  music  of  an  orchestra, 
not  to  the  voice,  and  there  was  no  pause  in  the  music  when  the 
dancers  stamped  on  the  ground  with  their  feet  and  threw  up 
their  hands,  neither  was  this  stamping  of  the  feet  and  throwing 
up  of  the  hands  (and  slapping  the  hands  alternately  on  the  thigh 
and  sole  of  the  foot)  performed  hy  the  women  dancers,  but  only 
by  the  men. 

Theeicius  sacerdos  (vs.  645). — Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  in  a  letter  to  Boetius  (apud  Cassiod.  Var.  2.  UO), 
confounding  Orpheus  with  Musaeus  mentioned  vs.  667,  writes : 
"  Musaeum  etiam,  et  artis  Orphei  filium  et  naturae,  Maronis 
praepotens  lingua  concelebrat,  dicens  apud  inferos  in  summa 
beatitudine  constitutum,  quod  per  Elysios  eampos  felices  ani- 
mas  septem  chordarum  pulsibus  amoenabat." 

Obloqtjitur  numeris  septem  discrimina  vocum,  iamque 

eadem  digtitis,  lam  pectine  pulsat  eburno  (vv.  646-7). 

Neither  (with  Heyne)  "  illis  saltantibus  et  cantantibus  obloqui- 
TUR  (transitive  h.  1.  dictum,  facit  loqui,  (pOsyyeuBai,  sonare,  pul- 
sat)  NTJMERis,  numerose,  septem  discrimina  vocum,  fides,  lyram 
ETTTaxopSov,  eademqub  modo  digitis  modo  pectine  pulsat;" 
nor  (with  Wagner,  ed.  Heyne)  "  per  numeros,  s.  verba  numerosa, 
OBLOQUiTUR  chordis,  h.e.  ore  canit  ad  septem  chordarum  sonos;" 
nor  yet  (with  Wagner,  Fraest.)  "  ad  numeros  modosque  saltan- 
tium  illorum  et  canentium  accommodat  (obloquitur,  avTifuvn) 
cantum  lyrae  iirraxopSov  ; "  but  numeris,  per  modes  numerosos, 
OBLOQUITUR,  Ore  contra  loquitur,  avTi<}>uvii,  canentibus  et  saltanti- 
bus. 

Ob-loquitur. — Loquitur,  speaks,  utters,  or  pronounces  with 
his  mouth;  ob,  to  them,  before  them;  to  the  listeners,  before  the 
listeners ;  to  or  before  an  audience.  Compare  Plin.  iV.  H.  36.  16 
(speaking  of  echo) :  "  Dederat  vocem  saxis  .  .  .  respondentem 
homini,  immo  vero  et  obloquentem  "  [not  merely  answering  your 
questions,  but  talking  to  you].    Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  3.  1.  19  : 
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"  rara,  neque  haeo  felix,  in  apertis  eminet  arvis 
arbor ;  et  in  terra  est  altera  forma  maris, 
non  avis  ohloquiiur :  silvis  nisi  si  qua  remotis 
aequoreas  raueo  gutture  potat  aquas" 

[no  bird  utters  a  sound  to  you — to  the  listener ;  no  person  hears 
a  bird  uttering  a  sound].  S.  Ambros.  Hexaem.  5.  llf  (ed.  Monacb. 
Benedict.  1686) :  "  Aliae  [soiz.  aves]  vocibus  tantum  strepunt : 
aliae  canoro  deleetant  suavique  modulamiae.  Quaedam  ex 
natura,  aliae  ex  institutione,  diversarum  vocum  ohloquimtur 
discrimina ;  ut  hominem  putes  locutum,  cum  locuta  sit  avis" 
[speak,  utter  to  tbe  listener  {or  before  the  listener)  articulate 
sounds].  Id.  de  Jacob  et  Vita  leata,  2.  9  :  "  Quis  vero  tarn 
canorus  eantibus,  quam  iste  vocibus,  qui  toto  auditus  est  mundo, 
qui  per  omnes  populos,  per  omnes  auditur  aetates  ?  Quis  tarn 
suavibus  numeris  septem  vocum  oblocutus  discrimina  [ed.  Monaob. 
Benedict. :  '  suavis  mimerus  septem  vocum  differentias  oblocutus'^ 
quam  iste  septempliei  Spiritus  Sancti  gratia  resultavit?"  [spoke 
in  numbers,  tune,  or  melody,  to  a  listener  or  before  a  listener,  the 
seven  musical  sounds,  i.e.,  sang.  And  so,  precisely,  tbe  self-same 
words  in  our  text :  spoke  in  numbers,  tune,  or  melody,  the  seven 
musical  sounds,  i.  e.,  sang'].     Ovid,  Met.  11.  15  : 

.     .     .     "sedingens 
clamor,  et  iuflato  Bereoynthia  titia  comu, 
tympanaque,  plaususque,  et  Bacchei  ululatua 
oistrepmre  sono  cittarae" 

[raised  a  rival  or  opposite  noise  wbiob  drowned  tbe  sound  of  tbe 
cithara]. 

As  tbe  first  line  of  our  text  is  a  poetical  periphrasis  for  sing- 
ing, so  the  second  is  a  poetical  periphrasis  for  playing :  strikes 
the  same  (i.e.,  the  seven  musical  soitnds  in  melody)  on  the  lyre, 
sometimes  with  his  fingers,  sometimes  with  the  plectrum.  Compare 
ApoUon.  Ebod.  2.  705  : 

-     .     aw  Se  (Fipiv  evs  irais  Omypoio 
BiffToviT]  (pop/uyyi  \iyeirjs  Tjpx^"  ao'Siis, 

where  vpx^v,  praecinuit,  corresponds  to  Virgil's  obloquituk, 
inasmuch  as  tbe  praecentor  ob-loquitur.    Also  Hor.  Od.  1.2^.$  : 
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"Praecipe  lugubres  cantus,  Melpomene,"  where  Orellius:  "Doce 
me  oanere  modos,  dum  tu  eos  praeis,  praecinis." 

Septem  discrimina  vocum. — The  seven  differences  of  voices, 
the  seven  different  voices.     Compare  Claud,  in  Eufin.  '2.  106  : 

,     .     ,     ' '  nunquam  tantae  ditione  sub  una 
ooiiTenere  manus,  nee  tot  discrimina  vocmn^' 

[so  many  different  languages].     The  seven  different  voices  of 
our  text  are  the  seven  musical  sounds  or  notes. 

NuMERis. — The  measure,  tune,  or  air  formed  out  of  the 
notes.  Compare  JScl.  9.  4-5 :  "  numeros  memini  si  verba  tene- 
rem"  ["I  remember  the  air,  but  doubt  whether  I  remember 
the  words"].     Aen.  9.776: 

.     .     .     "  cui  oarmina  semper 
et  eitharae  cordi,  numerosqae  intendere  nervis  ; 
semper  equos  atque  arma  virum  pugnasque  canebat" 

(where  there  are  the  instrument,  the  strings  of  the  instrument, 
the  air,  the  voice,  and  the  words,  but  not  the  notes). 

Orpheus  acts  as  choragus  to  the  choir  of  singing  and  danc- 
ing spirits  as  Apollo  to  the  dance  of  the  Graces  and  the  Horae, 
Venus,  Harmonia,  and  Hebe,  Hom.  Symn.  ad  Apoll.  19/^  : 

avTap  €VTr\OKafioL  XapLTSs^  Kai  evtppoves  Clpai^ 
Ap/ioyiri  6',  HPri  re,  Atos  fii/yoTrjp  t  A(j>poSiTr], 
opX^vvT  )  oXK'qKiov  eiri  Kapirta  x^^po-s  exovirai. 


.  avTap  0  ^01005  AiroKKuy  eyKtdapt^Git 
KoKa  Kai  v^i  j8i;8os'  aiy\Ti  Se  /itv  afJi^Kpaiivei, 
fiapfiapvyai  re  ttoSqjv,  Kat  evK\uffToio  x'Twyos" 

and  as  Demodocus  to  the  dance  of  the  youths  at  the  court  of 
Aloinous,  Hom.  Od.  8.  S61 : 

Kripv^  S'  e77uflei'  rjXfle,  (pepav  (pop/iiyya  \tyeia.v 
ATjfioSoKU).  0  S'  eTretra  Kt'  es  fieffov.  afifpt  Se  Kovpot 
irpaBijPtti  itrravTO,  SoTj/iOves  opxriBnoio' 
TreTKTjyoy  5e  x^P^^  O^tov  Ttoffiif*  avrap  OSuo'treuy 
fiapfiapvyas  6rieiro  ivo^tav,  davfia^G  Se  dvfjLO}. 
avrap  o  ipopiJ-i^mv  apf0a\\ero  xaXov  oeiSeiv. 

Peotine  pulsat  eburno. — La  bacchettina,  with  which  the 
mandolino  (or  ancient  Italian  guitar)  is  still  played  in  Italy. 
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When  I  was  travelling  in  Grermany,  in  1849, 1  happened  to  pass 
the  night  in  a  little  inn  near  the  town  of  Tahor,  in  Bohemia, 
where  the  landlord  amused  his  company  with  playing  the  zither. 
It  was  not  our  guitar,  but  a  much  smaller  instrument,  ahout  the 
size  of  a  small  fiddle.  It  was  laid  on  its  back  on  the  table  so 
that  the  strings  (from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number)  were  upwards 
and  horizontal.  The  landlord  played  it  without  holding  it,  only 
patting  the  chords  with  his  fingers.  On  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand  he  wore  a  brass  ring  (see  plan  below),  to  which  was  attached 
a  thin  plate  of  elastic  steel  BP.  Occasionally  he  pulled  the 
chords  with  the  point,  F,  of  this  tongue  or  plate  of  steel ;  and 
whenever  he  did  so  the  sound  of  the  string  became  louder  and 
clearer.  The  shape  of  this  steel  tongue  or  plate,  which  is  exactly 
that  of  the  tooth  of  a  comb,  may  be  the  reason  why  the  instru- 


ment was  called  "  pecten ; "  or  perhaps  anciently  there  were 
more  tongues  used  than  one,  so  that  the  similitude  to  a  comb 
may  have  been  still  greater. 

HlC  GENUS  ANTIQUUM  T-EU€E-I,  PULCHERRIMA  PROLES  (vS.  648). 

— That  the  structure  is  gencjs  teucri,  not  "proles  teucri,  is 
shown  less  by  the  point  placed  after  teucri  in  the  Medicean 
(see  Preface  for  observations  on  the  punctuation  of  that  MS.,  and 
Eem.  on  6.  395)  than  by  the  parallel  (verse  580) : 
"  hie  genus  antiquum  Terrae,  Titania  pubes," 

and  the  "  genus  alto  a  sanguine  Teucri "  of  verse  500,  and  the 
"  veteris  generosam  sanguine  Teucri  "  of  Ovid,  Met.  IJj..  698. 

Ilus  assaracusque  (vs.  650). — Why  are  only  two  of  the 
sons  of  Tros  seen  by  Aeneas  and  not  the  third  ?  The  answer  is 
easy ;  because  the  third  is  in  heaven,  pouring  out  nectar  for  the 
gods.  Aeneas  will  not  see  Ganymede  till  after  he  is  himself 
translated. 
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651-662. 


AKMA VATES 


Arma  procul  currusque  virum  miratur  inanes  (vs.  651). — 
"It  is  not  clear  whether  the  cars  are  represented  as  empty  or  as 
filled  by  their  ghostly  riders,"  Conington.  Clearly,  as  empty ; 
not,  however,  by  the  word  inanes,  which  is  only  equivalent  to 
unsubstantial,  but  by  procul,  signifying  that  they  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  virum,  no  less  than  by  passimque  soluti  per 
CAMPUM  PASCUNTUR  EQUi.  The  horscs  being  unyoked  and  at 
grass,  the  chariots  are,  of  course,  empty. 

LaETUMQUE    CHORO    PARANA    CANENTES    (vS.    657). PrOcluS, 

Chrestom.  (p.  381,  ed.  Graisf .) :  o  Se  Trutai'  turtv  tiSof  wStig  hq 
navTag  vvv  ypa(j>o/ievoQ  Otovg'  to  Se  iraXaiov,  idling  airsvsiJiiTO  tw 
AiroXXwvi  KOI  T7)  ApTSfiiSi,  iiri  KaTairavaii  Xoifiiov  Kai  vocrwv  aSo- 
fiivog.  Laetum  is  not  superfluous,  for  the  funeral  lamentation 
was  also  called  Traiav,  as  Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theh.  86U  (ed.  Blomf.) 
(chorus  speaking) : 

Tlfias  5e  5iK?j  Trporepov  (pTjfiTjs 
Tov  Sucr/ceAoSoy  9'  vfivov  Epivvos 

laxity,  AiSrj  r 
e^Opov  Traiav'  eirifieKiretv, 

where  the  iraiav  spoken  of  is  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  two 
brothers. 

Inter  odoratum  lauri  nemus,  unde  superne  plurimus 
eridanx  per  silvam  volvitur  amnis  (vv.  658-9). — "  Eridanus 
SUPERNE,  h.  e.  eie  editiore  loco,  volvitur,  venit,"  Heyne. 

.     ' '  wo  von  der  hbhe 
voUgedrangt  diircli  den  wald  des  Dridanus  strom  sicli  herab walzt. "     (Voss). 

"  Superne  zeigt  an,  dass  der  lorbeerhain  auf  einem  bergab- 
hange  liegt,"  Siipfle.  "  Der  lorbeerhain  lag  also  auf  einem 
bergabhange,"  Ladewig.     "  Superne,  ex  altiore  loco.     Lauri 
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NEMUS  igitur  in  colli  leviter  edito  quaerendum,"  Forbiger.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  supekne  is  here  used  in  its  much  more 
usual  sense  of  aloft,  above,  at  the  upper  part,  i.  e.,  the  opposite  of 
inf  erne  (compare  Hor.  Epi&t.  ad  Pis.  3  : 

.     .     .     "  ut  turpiter  atrum 
desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne." 

Id.  Carm.  2.  SO.  10  :  "  album  mutor  in  alitem  superne."  Plin. 
M.  iV.  33.  6:  "  Argentum  superne  innatat,  ut  oleum  aquis"), 
and  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  as  follows : 
TJNDE,  from  which  laurel  grove,  i.  e.,  rising  or  talcing  its  spring  out 
of  which  laurel  grove,  the  Eridanus  rolls;  pltjrimus,  in  a  great 
lody  of  water ;  per  silvam,  through  the  wood;  superne,  above 
in  the  world  ("  ad  superos,"  Servius).  Or,  shortly  and  simply 
(pLURiMus  PER  SILVAM  voLviTUR  being  merely  a  description 
of  Eridanus  as  it  was  known  above  in  the  world),  the  laurel  grove 
where  Eridanus  {that  mighty  Italian  river)  has  its  spring.  Thus 
we  have  an  explanation  at  once  simple  and  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  cosmology  of  the  ancients  (compare  Lucret.  6.  540 : 

' '  multaque  sub  tergo  terrai  flumina  teota 
Tolvere  vi  fluotus,  submersaque  saxa  putandum  est"), 

and  especially  of  Virgil  himself,  who  informs  us  that  Aristaeus, 
when  he  descended  under  ground,  saw  the  sources  of  many  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  and  amongst  others  that  of  this 
very  Eridanus,  Georg.  j!/..  366  : 

"  omnia  sub  magna  labentia  flumina  terra 
spectabat  diversa  locis,  Phasimque  Lycumque, 
et  caput,  uude  altus  primum  se  erumpit  Enipeus, 
unde  pater  Tiberinus,  et  unde  Aniena  fluenta, 
saxosusque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque  Caicus, 
et  gemina  auratus  taurine  comua  vultu 
Eridanus,  quo  uon  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
in  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluit  aranis," 

where  observe  the  exact  parallelism  to  our  text — the  Eridanus 
rises  deep  under  ground,  "  sub  magna  terra,"  and  then,  above 
ground,  flows  "  quo  non  alius  violentior  per  pinguia  culta  in 
mare  purpureum ;  "  and  the  Eridanus  rises  in  a  laurel  grove  in 
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the  underworld,  and  then  supekne,  above  ground,  in  the  world 
tbove,  PLXJKiMus  PER  siLVAM  voLviTUR.  Who  oau  doubt  that 
the  two  views  are  of  one  and  the  same  object,  seen  only  under 
different  lights  ?     Compare  Lucret.  6.  635  : 

"  pereolatur  enim  virus,  retroque  remanat 
materies  humoris,  et  ad  caput  amnibus  omnia 
confluit ;  inde  super  terras  redit  agmine  dulci 
qua  via  seota  semel  liquido  pede  detulit  undas" 

(where  "  super  terras "  corresponds  exactly  to  the  supekne  of 
our  text).  Also  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest.  6.  8,  where  the  whole 
question  of  the  underground  flowing  of  rivers  is  discussed  at 
fuU.  Also  Lucil.  Aetn.  116  :  "Quis  enim  non  viderit  illud," 
&c.     Ovid,  Met.  2.  369  : 

.     .     .     "  iUe  relicto 
(nam  Ligmum  populos  et  magnas  rexerat  urtes) 
imperio  ripas  virides,  amnemque  quereKs 
Eridanum  implerat,  syhamqtie  sororibus  auctam." 


Stat.  Silv.  2.  7. 


"  attollat  refluos  in  astra  fontes 
Graio  mobilior  Melete  Baetis  " 


{i.e.,  that  the  river  Baetis  should  flow  back  to  the  skies,  viz., 
according  to  the  doctrine  that  rivers  had  their  source  in  heaven). 
Yal.  Flacc.  1.  690  : 

"  qualiter  ad  summi  solium  lovis  omnia  ciroum 
prona,  parata  deo  ;  ventique,  imbresque,  nivesque, 
fulguraque  et  tonitrus,  et  adhiic  infontibus  amnes." 

Mythograph.  Tert.  (apud  Malum)  de  Plutone,  22 :  "  Hunc  [Erida- 
num]  alii  apud  inferos  nasci  et  a  terris  exire  volunt :  quae  ideo 
finguntur,  quia  de  Apennini  parte  oritur,  quae  spectat  inferum 
mare,  id  est  Tyrrhenum,  sciz.  quod  ab  occidente  cingit  Italiam, 
et  tenditur  usque  ad  superum,  Adriacum  sciz.  quod  est  ab 
oriente."  Compare  also  the  account  Arethusa  gives  to  Ceres, 
Ovid,  Met.  5.  50^,  of  her  having  seen  Proserpine  in  her  passage 
through  Hades : 

"  ergo  dum  Stygio  sub  terris  gurgite  labor, 
visa  tua  est  ocuUs  illio  Proserpina  nostris." 
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PuGNANDO  vuLNERA  PAssi  (vs.  660). — "  Those  who  have 
teen  wounded  are  named  rather  than  the  slain,  as  all  patriotic 
warriors  are  meant  to  he  included,"  Conington.  Vulnbea  passi 
is  not  more  the  wounded  than  the  slain,  hut  wounded  and  slain 
alike,  the  slain  heing  the  slain  only  because  they  are  wounded. 

QUIQUB  SACERDOTES  CAST!,  DUM  VITA  MANEBAT,  QUIQUE  PII 
VATES,    ET   PHOEBO    DIGNA   LOCXJTI   (vV.  661-2). CaSTI    and    PII 

are  not  to  be  understood  as  defining  or  limiting  epithets,  and  to 
indicate  that  among  the  priests  only  the  casti,  and  among  the 
poets  only  the  pii,  were  to  be  found  in  Elysium.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  to  be  regarded  as  epithets  descriptive  of  the 
genus ;  casti,  of  the  priests  who  were  ex  officio  casti  (as  among 
us  they  are  ex  officio  Beverend),  and  pii  of  the  vates  who  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  calling  were  pii.  The  ndive  observa- 
tion of  Oynthius  Cenetensis,  "  addit  sacerdotes  castos,  qui  ran 
sunt  temporibus  nostris,"  shows  how  entirely  that  critic  misunder- 
stood his  author's  meaning.  In  Cynthius's  time  no  less  than 
in  Yirgil's  time  and  our  own,  the  "  sacerdotes  casti "  were  as 
numerous  as  the  sacerdotes,  and  the  "pii  vates"  as  the  vates. 
Our  author's  sole  object  in  all  his  writings,  and  especially  in  his 
Aeneid,  was  not  to  instruct,  but  to  please,  and  he  was  quite  too 
solicitous  for  the  success  of  his  poem,  even  so  much  as  to  hint 
an  opinion  which  could  not  fail  in  his  days,  as  a  similar  opinion 
could  not  fail  in  our  own,  to  give  offence  to  a  great  majority  of 
readers.  The  mistake  of  Servius  respecting  the  vates,  "  vatici- 
nantes  non  mendaces ;  veridici,  qui  taHa  loquebantur  qualia 
decebat  Apollinem,"  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  mistake  of 
Oynthius  respecting  the  sacerdotes.  The  vates  of  our  author 
are  not  seers  but  poets,  called  by  their  most  ancient  and  honour- 
able title,  and  digna  phoebo  are  not  predictions  worthy  of  the 
god  of  prophecy,  but  songs  worthy  of  the  god  of  poetry.  Com- 
pare Sil.  14.  28  (of  Sicily) : 

"  hie  Phoeho  digna  et  Musis  venerabere  vatuin 
ora  exeellentum,  sacras  qui  carmine  silvas, 
qiiique  Syraoosia  resonant  Helicona  Camoeua." 

DtiM  VITA  MANEBAT. — Not  ffs  long  as  they  lived,  or  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  but  when  they  were  alive,  i.  e.,  when 
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they  were  in  the  upper  world — on  earth.  To  some  strange  blunder 
as  to  the  meaning  of  these  very  plain  words  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
traced  the  otherwise  wholly  unaccountable  dictum  of  Servius,  that 
our  author  represents  Elysium  as  the  privilege  of  those  priests 
only  who  were  regarded  as  oasti  even  before  their  entrance  into 
the  ministry  had  given  them  an  indefeasible  right  to  such  esti- 
mation :  "  Dieit  ergo  eos  sacerdotes  qui  casti  fuerunt,  etiam 
ante  sacra  suscepta." 

Vates  (vs.  662). — "  Pii  VAXES,  vaticinantes  non  mendaces," 
Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "  Vates  sintne  poetae  an  coniectores  dubi- 
tari  potest,"  Heyne.  Both  commentators  are,  as  I  think,  wrong; 
and  Oynthius  Cenetensis,  whose  observation  is  :  "  Pii  vates  ; 
Catullus  sic  ait,  '  castum  decet  et  pium  poetam,'  "  has  seen  the 
meaning  better  than  either.  Vates  is  not  prophet  \i\xi'poet — 
see  the  application  of  the  term,  verse  669,  to  the  poet  Musaeus, 
the  very  first  inmate  of  these  happy  fields  to  whom  we  are  in- 
troduced only  a  few  lines  later : 

DXCITE,  FELICES  ANIMAE,  TUQUE,  OPTIME  VATES — 

and  not  merely  poet,  but  poet  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,  that 
sense  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  represented  nearly  by  our  hard. 
So  Tacitus,  de  Orator.  9 :  "  Quis  Saleium  nostrum,  egregium 
poetam,  ye\,s\honorificentius  est,  praeclarissimum  vatem,  deducit, 
aut  salutat,  aut  prosequitm*  ?"    Compare  Hor.  Epist.  2.  1.  182: 

"  castis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 
disceret  unde  preces,  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 
poscit  opem  chorus,  et  praesentia  numina  sentit ; 
caelestes  implorat  aquas  docta  prece  blandus  ; 
avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit ; 
impetrat  et  pacem,  et  looupletem  frugibus  annum, 
carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  Manes." 

Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  3.  Ij.05  : 

' '  cura  ducum  fuerunt  olim  regumque  poetae  : 
praemiaque  antiqui  magna  tulere  chori ; 
sauotaque  maiestas,  et  erat  venerabile  nomen 
vatibus  ;  et  largae  saepe  dabantur  opes. ' ' 
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673-711. 


NULLI POBRO 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  687). 

SPECTATA  II  eV  (Mim.  10719).  Ill  "ExPECTATA*  :  probata  nunc  etiam, 
ut  et  '  rebus  spectata  iuventus ' ;  hoc  autem  dioit :  ttja  pietas  mihi 
semper  probata,  nunc  etiam  iteb,  DrrEtJM  ticit,"  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ; 

D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Burm. ;  Heyue ;  Brtmok; 
Wakef. 

EXOPTATA  II  bV- 

EXPECTAIA  or  EXSPECTATA  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  M.  Ill  Prino. ; 
Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mil.  1475;  Mod.;  Bresc;  Paris,  1600; 

E.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut. ;   H.  Steph. ;  Bersmann  ;   Phil. ;   Pott. ;  Wagn. 
(edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Peerlk. ;  Lad. 

EXPECTATE  II  -h. 


NuLLI  CERTA  DOMUS  ;  LUCIS  HABITAMUS  OPACIS,  RIPAKUMQUE 
TOROS  ET  PBATA   BECENTIA   RIVIS    INCOLIMUS  (vV.  673-5). TMs 

answer  of  Musaeus  to  the  Sibyl  and  Aeneas  inquiring  after 
Anchises,  short  as  it  is  and  unlike  as  it  is  in  subject  and  even 
in  drift,  has  yet  so  strong  a  savour  of  the  rather  long-winded 
answer  of  the  miovQog  aporpivg  to  Hercules  making  inquiry 
about  Augeas  and  his  herds,  that  one  can  hardly  resist  the 
conjecture  that  Yirgil,  composing  this  passage,  had  Theocritus, 
Irlyll.  25.  7,  in  his  mind — a  conjecture  on  which  the  undoubtedly 
intentional  parallelism  of  Aeneas  and  Hercules,  pointed  out  in 


*  The  word  expectata  is  not  supplied  by  me,  but  is  in  the  MS.  Servius  has 
plainly  explained  spectata,  though  in  the  MS.  it  stands  bxpectata.  In  the 
Servius  of  Henric-petri's  edition  of  Virgil,  Basel,  1S86,  it  stands  exactly  as  in  the 
Dresden  MS.  of  Servius,  In  Lion's  ed.  of  Servius  as  well  as  in  the  quotation  of 
Servius  in  Burmann's  VirgU.  the  words  "  nunc  etiam  "  are  omitted. 
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Rem.  on  "  insignem  pietate  virum,"  bestows  some  verisimili- 
tude : 

TToi/jLVat  fxev  ^a(fL\7jos  evtppouos  Avyetao 

ov  TTaffat  jSotTKoi/Tai  lav  ^offiv  ouS*  eva  x<^pov' 

aAA'  ai  jnfv  pa  vf/iovrai  6ir'  oxflois  a/iij)'  E\i(rouyT0j, 

at  S'  tepop  Oeioio  irapa  poov  AKtpeiotOf 

at  S   etri  Bovirpafriov  iroKv^orpvos,  ai  Se  Kai  wSe. 

Xwpis  Se  (TTjKot  ff^t  TeTvyfieyoi  eiffiv  fKaffraiS. 

avTap  ffouKoXiotfft  'ireptTrK7}6ovffi  irep  e^Trr}S 

irai/Teffcrtv  vofioi  wSe  Te9Tj\ores  aiev  eafftv, 

Mtjiuqv  afi  fjL^ya  nipos,  67ret  jUeAtTjSea  ttolt^v 

\€tfi(oj/es  OaKedovirtv  inroSpotroi  eia/j.evat  re 

ets  aAis,  7;  pa  fioeffffi  fievos  KepaTjffiv  ae^ei. 


o\A'  lOfxsv  /xaKa  irpos  fiiV   67a)  56  rot  Tiyefiovevffot 
avKti/  e(p  TjfJLeTeptjVf  iva  Ksv  rerfioifiev  ayaicra. 

NuLLi  CERTA  DOMUS. — I.  6.,  There  are  no  separate  habitations 
here,  we  all  live  in  common ;  in  modern  parlance,  we  are  all 
socialists;  and  so  Silius,  13.  525  :  "  domus  omnibus  una,"  pretty 
much,  our  own  notion  of  heayen. 

Eecentia  eivis. — "  Yirentia,"  Servius.  "  Aspersa  aquis," 
Cyntb.  Genet.  Neither  explanation  throws  any  light  on  the 
Virgilian  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  is  neither  that  the 
meads  are  green  nor  that  the  meads  are  irrigated,  but  literally 
that  the  meads  are  fresh  (always  fresh)  in  consequence  of  their 
perpetual  irrigation. 

Camposque  nitentes  (vs.  677). — "'Nitens,'  not  simply  of 
fertility,  as  Georg.  1.  153 ;  2.  211 ;  but  expressing  the  luminous 
appearance  of  the  whole  region,  verse  640,  above,"  Conington. 
If  we  accept  this  interpretation  we  must,  pari  ratione,  interpret 
"  nitentes  equos,"  verse  654,  reflecting  the  light  of  the  bright 
region  in  which  they  are  grazing — which  is  absurd.  Nitentes, 
therefore,  is  to  be  understood  exactly  as  in  Georg.  1. 153 ;  2. 
'211,  where,  however,  it  is  not  "  fertile,"  but  sleek  and  glossy,  as 
cattle  from  good  feeding  and  caring  (verse  654).  Its  opposite 
is  squalidus.  In  the  English  language  there  is  no  exactly 
corresponding  term  applicable  to  land. 

At  patee  anchises,  &c.,  .  .  .  manusque  (vv.  679-683).— 
See  Rem.  on  vs.  716. 
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InCLUSAS  ANIMAS  SUPERtJMQUE  AD  LUMEN  ITURAS  LUSTRABAT 

STUDIO  RECOLENS  (vv.  680-1). — So  Tah.  Ceb.  8 :  o-xXoq  o  ttoXvq, 
o  wapa  Trjv  TTuXrjv  icpEaTtOQ,  oi  fxsXXovTcQ  iKnropBVccrBai  iig  toi^ 
fiiov,  ovTOi  eiaiv. 

Venistt  tandem,  tuaque   spectata   parenti  vicit   iter 

DURUM  PIETAS  ?  (vV.  687-8) . SPECTATA,   not  EXPECTATA  ;    first, 

because  spectata  pietas  affords  a  better  sense  than  bxpectata 
PIETAS,  inasmuch  as  while  on  the  one  hand  it  had  been  anything 
but  complimentary  to  Aeneas  to  speak  of  his  pietas  as  a  thing 
not  real  and  actually  existent,  but  only  future  and  expected,  it 
was  on  the  other  hand  in  the  highest  degree  complimentary, 
and  only  what  Aeneas's  pietas  deserved,  to  speak  of  it  as 
already  tried  and  experienced  ;  secondly,  because  the  very  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  "  pietas  "  of  Aeneas  by  Ovid,  Fasti, 
i.37: 

"  Mno  satus  Aeneas,  pietas  spectata  per  ignes, 

sacra,  patremq^ue  humeris,  altera  sacra,  tulit ; ' ' 

thirdly,  because  expectata  had  a  ready  origin  in  2.  283,  and 
8.  38  ;  and  lastly,  because  although  Servius's  editors  represent 
him  as  reading  and  explaining  expectata,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
from  his  words  (see  Var.  Led.)  that  he  actually  reads  and  ex- 
plains spectata. 

[_tlliter].  Not  spectata  (although  this  very  epithet  has 
been  applied  to  the  "  pietas  "  of  Aeneas  by  Ovid,  Fasti,  Jj..  37, 
quoted  above,  but  expectata,  first,  on  account  of  the  greater 
weight  of  MS.  authority ;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  na- 
tural connexion  of  expectation  with  arrival.  Compare  2.  282  : 
"  quibus,  Hector,  ab  oris,  expectate,  venis  ?  "  Gruter,  Inser.,  p.  692, 
No.  10  :  "  0.  LaeKo,  0.  f.  iv.  magna  omnium  expectatione  genito, 
et  decimo  octavo  aetatis  anno  ab  immani  Atropo  e  vita  reciso," 
&c.  And  Cic.  ad  Fam.  I/..  9  :  "  venies  enim,  mihi,  expectatws." 
In  our  text,  Yirgil  has,  for  the  sake  of  varying  the  usual  foi-m 
of  expression,  separated  "  expectatus  "  from  the  "  venire  "  and 
joined  it  to  another  verb. 

Nec  me  mea  cura  fefellit  (vs.  691). — No  one,  I  believe, 
except  Servius,  who  ever  read  these  words  has  ever  doubted  for 
a  moment  that  mea  cura  means  the  anxiety  of  Anchises  for  the 
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arrival  of  Aeneas.  "  Mea  cogitatio  non  me  fefellit,"  Cynth. 
Cenet.  "  Und  nicht  war  tausohend  die  sehnsucht,"  Voss.  It 
is,  however,  easier  to  feel  that  this  is  certainly  the  meaning  than 
to  show  that  the  quaint  old  grammarian  is  wrong  in  his  assertion 
that  MEA  cuRA  is  said  of  Aeneas  himself,  as  "mea  maxima  cura'' 
and  "iustissima  cura"  are  elsewhere  said  of  Ascanius.  Perhaps 
the  best  argument  against  Servius,  next  after  the  reader's  inward 
sense,  is,  that  in  those  cases  where  cura  is  said  of  a  person  it  is 
added  as  a  further  description  or  account  of  the  person  already 
designated  by  name  or  other  description,  not  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  name  or  description  itself.  Accordingly,  in  the  cases  just 
cited  we  have 

' '  regius  aocitu  oari  genitoria  ad  urbem 

Sidomam  puer  ire  parat,  mea  maxima  eura, 
dona  ferens," 


and 


'  ipse  inter  medios,  Veneris  iustissima  cura, 
Dardanius  caput,  ecce,  puer  detectus  honestum,"  &c. 


In  valle  reducta  (vs.  703). — "  In  anfractu  vallis,"  Wagner 
(Praest.) .  I  think  not,  but  in  a  valley  which  was  an  offset  of  that 
in  which  he  himself  was  (verse  679) ;  a  side  valley,  as  we  would 
sayt  If  the  meaning  had  been  in  a  bend  or  curve  or  turning  of 
a  valley,  how  was  Aeneas  to  have  seen  into  it  ? 

OaUSASQUE  EEQUIRIT  INSCIUS  AENEAS  ;    QUAE  SINT    EA   FLU- 

MiNA  porro,  &c.  (vv.  710-11). — PoRRO  belongs  not  (with 
Cynth.  Genet.)  to  reqdirit,  but  (with  Servius)  to  flumina, 
and  signifies  atvay  there,  on  there,  forward  there,  further  on  there. 
It  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  prope  and  procul. 


HEN'RY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  26 
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716-725. 

HAS  EQTIIDEM  MEMORARE  TIBI  ATQUE  OSTENDERE  CORAM 

lAMPRIDEM  HANC  PROLEM  CUPIO  ENUMERARE  MEORUM 

QUO  MAGIS  ITALIA  MBCUM  LAETERE  REPERTA 

O  PATER  ANNE  ALIQUAS  AD  CAELUM  HINC  IRE  PUTANDUM  EST 

SUBLIMES  ANIMAS  ITERUMQUE  IN  TARDA  RBVERTI 

CORPORA  QUAE  LUCIS  MISERIS  TAM  DIRA  CUPIDO 

DICAM  EQUIDEM  NEC  TE  SUSPENSUM  NATE  TENEBO 

SUSCIPIT  ANCHISES  ATQUE  ORDINE  SINGULA  PANDIT 

PRINCIPIO  CAELUM  AC  TERRAS  CAMPOSQUE  LIQUENTES 

LUCENTEMQUB  GLOBUM  LUNAE  TITANIAQUE  ASTRA 


rAS.  ZJECT.  Ipunct.,  &c.]  (vv.  716-7). 
CORAM,  lAMPEiDEM  HANC  TEOLEM  TWK  P.  Manut.  ;    La   Cerda  ;  Heyne ; 
"Wakef. ;  Wagn,  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Lad. 

CORAM  lAMPErDEir,  AC  III  Bmnck. 

COEAM  lAMPEIBEM,  HANG  HI  VoSS. 

lAMPElDEM  HANC  HI  Ribbeck,  who  encloses  vs.  716  in  square  brackets. 


VAR.  LECT.  \_pimct.']  (vv.  722-4). 
Ill  P.  Manut. : 

DICAM  EaUIDBM,  NEC  TB  STJSPENSUM,  NATE,  TENEBO, 
SUSCIPIT  ANCHISES,  ATQUE  OKDINE  SINGULA  PANDIT. 
PRINCIPIO,  &C. 

Ill  Heyne : 

DICAM  EaUIDEM  ;    NEC  TE  SUSPENSUM,  NATE,  TENEBO  ; 
SUSCIPIT  ANCHISES,  ATOUE  OBDINE  SINGULA  PANDIT. 
PRINCIPIO,  &C. 

Ill  "Wakefield,  who  observes  very  correctly  :  "  Correxi  pessimam  dis- 
tinotionem,  quae  vitiat  alias  editiones ;  quamvis  reotiora  monuerit 
Servius,  et  veram  constructionem  loci  aperuerit."  Wakefield,  however, 
is  very  wrong  in  commencing  a  paragraph  with  peinoipio.  The  para- 
graph begins  with  dicam  : 

DICAM  EQUIDEM,  NEC  TE  SUSPENSUM,  NATE,  TENEBO, 
SUSCIPIT  ANCHISES  ;    ATQUE  OBDINE  SINGULA  PANDIT. 
PRINCIPIO,  &C. 
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VAR.  LECT.  (vs.    725). 

LUCENTEM  I  Vtit.,  Rom.,  Pal.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  Haupt;  WagH.  {Praest.) ; 
Eibb. 

LUC 
INGENTEM  I  Med.  (INGENTEM). 


Eibbeok  has  placed  the  first  of  these  lines  within  brackets,  and 
observes  in  a  note :  "  Yersum  716,  quern  non  interpretatur  Ser- 
vius,  poeta  primo  conamine  in  schedas  efEusum  postea  in  eius 
vicem  v.  717  elaborato  omitti  Yoluerat,  sed  reliotum  in  textu 
delere  religion!  habuerunt  amici."  And  the  friends  performed 
a  very  friendly  part  not  only  towards  Virgil,  but  towards  the 
sense — the  sense  requiring  the  former  line  scarcely  less  than  the 
latter,  inasmuch  as  without  the  former  line  there  is  no  tibi  and 
no  osTENDERE  CORAM,  both  essential  to  the  full  expression  of 
Anchises'  meaning,  which  is  not  that  he  had  been  a  long  time 
desirous  to  enumerate  his  offspring,  but  that  he  had  been  a  long 
time  desirous  to  enumerate  his  offspring  ^o  his  son  Aeneas  (tibi)  ; 
and  not  merely  to  enumerate  them  to  him,  but,  as  clearly 
appears  from  every  line  of  the  sequel,  to  show  them  to  him  in 
person  (ostendbke  coram).  The  two  lines  are  mutually  de- 
pendent, each  of  them,  according  to  the  author's  usual  habit, 
supplying  something  which  is  wanting  in  the  other,  and  both 
together  making  up  a  sense  which  it  was  impossible,  without  a 
concentration  wholly  foreign  to  the  author's  manner,  to  express 
within  narrower  limits.  There  is  a  similar  division  of  the  same 
subject-matter  into  two  mutually  dependent  passages  or  clauses 
a  little  above,  where  we  are  informed,  vv.  680,  681,  that 
Anchises  "lustrabat  inclusas  animas  superumque  ad  lumen 
ituras,"  and,  verse  682,  that  he  "  recensebat  numerum  carosque 
nepotes."  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  "recensebat"  there  repeats 
"  lustrabat,"  exactly  as  in  our  text  enumerare  repeats  memo- 
rare  and  OSTENDERE  coram  ;  and  that "  omnem  suorum  numerum 
carosque  nepotes"  there  repeats  "inclusas  animas  superumque 
ad  lumen  ituras,"  exactly  as  in  our  text  prolem  meorum  re- 
peats has,  those  identical  "inclusas  animas  superumque  ad 
lumen  ituras"?     And  is  it  not  equally  plain  that  as  verse  683 

■JG  * 
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is  there  added  expressly  for  the  sake  of  the  statement  that 
the"inclusae  animae "  were  Anchises'  own  "  nepotes,"  so  the 
second  verse  of  our  text  is  the  similar  completion  of  the  first, 
containing  as  it  does  not  merely  a  similar  but  the  very  same 
statement,  viz.,  that  the  "  inclusae  animae"  were  the  posterity 
of  Anchises  (peolem  meorum)  ?  And  such  is  by  no  means 
exceptionally  or  unusually  Virgil's  manner  of  writing,  viz.,  to 
add  an  additional  sentence,  with  its  own  separate  verb  and' 
separate  adverbs  and  adjectives,  for  every  additional  point  or 
item  which  he  wishes  to  add  to  the  first  or  principal  point  or 
item.  The  additional  point  or  item  both  in  our  text  itself  and 
in  its  parallel  is  my  posterity ;  and  in  order  to  add  in  this 
thought  with  sufficient  emphasis,  clearness,  and  fulness,  the 
poet  adds  not  merely  the  word  "  nepotes"  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  word  prolem  in  the  other,  but  makes  each  word  the  subject 
of  a  new  clause  or  sentence,  supplying  it  with  its  own  verb,  a 
varied  repetition  of  the  original  verb,  with  its  own  enhancing 
adjective  or  adverb,  or  both,  and,  in  the  parallel  case,  with  a 
paraphernalia  of  no  less  than  four  secondary  substantives — all' 
suggested  by  the  first  additional  point  or  item.  Clearness  and 
distinctness,  roundness,  copiousness  and  richness,  are  the  results 
of  this  kind  of  construction ;  but  a  poet  must  not  be  always 
copious,  round,  and  rich.  He  must  sometimes,  even  at  the  risk 
of  becoming  obscure,  be  brief  and  energetic,  else  we  tire  of  him, 
as  we  do  of  Spenser  and  Tasso.  It  is  with  great  judgment, 
then,  that  Virgil  does  not  always  use  this  construction,  but  very 
frequently  the  opposite;  and,  instead  of  forming  a  new  and 
separate  clause  for  his  new  item,  puts  the  new  item  into  the  old 
clause,  attaching  it,  no  matter  how  improperly  (to  use  a  favou- 
rite term  of  the  grammarians),  to  the  original  verb,  and  so 
forcing  it  sometimes  into  very  strange  and,  as  one  might  be  in- 
clined to  think   {pace  talis   nominis),   v6ry  bad   company.     A 

striking  example  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  10.  12  : 

.) 

' '  cum  f era  Karthago  Romanis  arcibus  oliiu 
exitium  magnum  atque  Alpes  immittetapertas."  ,  . 

This  latter  construction  has  been  frequently  animadverted  uptin 
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by  my  predecessors;  but  the  former,  as  I  think,  not  less  re- 
markable, seems  wholly  to  have  escaped  their  notice. 

Iampridem  (vs.  7J  7).— In  order  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
'  first  line  repeated  in  the  second  may  be  expressed  more  strongly 
and  emphatically  in  the  second  than  it  had  been  expressed  in 
the  first,  lAMPRiDEM  is  added  to  the  second  line,  just  as  we 
would  say  in  English  "  I  have  been  wishing  to  tell  you,  this  long 
time  I  have  been  wishing  to  see  you  and  tell  you ; "  or  as  we 
would  not  say  simply  "Father!  father!"  or  "God!  God!" 
but  we  would  repeat  either  word  with  some  variation,  as,  for  in- 
stance, "  Father,  dear  father!"  or  "  God,  gracious  God!"  If 
any  doubt  remains  on  the  reader's  mind  that  this  is  really  a 
double,  or,  if  he  so  please,  a  compound,  passage  made  up  of  two 
simple  ones,  and  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  the  double  or 
compound  passage  with  which  I  have  just  compared  it,  let  him 
observe  that  that  passage,  too,  has  its  "iampridem"  or  enhanc- 
ing adverb  in  "  forte,"  and  that  the  enhancing  adverb  occupies 
the  same  position,  viz.,  that  of  first  word  of  the  verse,  in  both 


If  every  line  were  to  be  omitted  which  Servius  has  not  com- 
mented on,  and  the  structure  of  which  is  not  quite  conformable 
with  a  commentator's  views  of  Virgilian  versification,  we  should 
have  a  very  different  Aeneid  indeed  from  that  which  we  now 
so  happily  possess,  and  which  may  Apollo  in  his  goodness  long 
preserve  from  the  ruthless  shears  of  Peerlkamps  and  Gruppes. 

Prolem  meorum. — So  vs.  682,  "  numerum  suorum." 

Enumerare. — It  is  " flwnumerare,"  not  enumerare,  in 
that  passage  of  Seneca  where  Seneca,  in  the  character  of  Nero, 
says  that  he  is  ready  to  render  an  account  to  the  gods  of  the 
human  race  committed  to  his  charge,  thftt  he  is  ready  to  count 
them  over  one  by  one  to  the  gods,  de  Clem.  1.1:  "Hodie  diis 
immortalibus,  si  a  me  rationem  repetant,  «Hnumerare  genus 
humanum  paratus  sum."  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  reading 
should  be  the  same  in  our  text. 

Eeperta  (vs.  718). — -Found,  discovered,  made  out,  with  much 
care  and  trouble.  See  Eem.  on  "  dolis  repertis,"  4.  128 ;  and 
Rem    on  "  divitiis  repertis,"  6.  610. 
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0  PATEB,  &C.,  .  .  .  CORPORA  (vv.  719-21). "  IrE  SUBLIMES, 

redire,  ad  caelum,  h.  e.  ad  vitam,"  Heyne.  "  Aliquas  (irgend. 
eine  seele)  hinc  sublimes  (aufwarts)  ad  caelum  (die  oberwelt) 
IRE,"  Thiel.  "  Ita  ire  ut  sublimes  evadant,  in  looum  perve- 
niant  altiorem,"  Q-ossrau.  "  Sublimes,  i.  e.  sursum  tendentes 
(of.  1.  263  et  5.  255),  cum  ire  coniungenduin  esse  patet,"  For- 
biger.  "lunge  ire  sublimes,"  Wagner  (1861).  I  object  (1), 
that  the  structure  aliquas  animas  ire  sublimes  ad  caelum  too 
forcibly  and  roughly  separates  the  words  sublimes  and  animas 
placed  together  in  so  close  and  natural  connexion.  {%),  that 
the  emphasis  thrown  by  this  structure  on  sublimes  (see  Eem. 
on  "  ora,"  2.  247),  and  especially  on  sublimes  coming  after  ad 
CAELUM,  is  too  strong,  suggests  the  notion  of  ascent  not  merely 
to  the  upper  world,  the  upper  air,  already  expressed  by  ad 
CAELUM,  but  to  the  sky,  i.  e.  to  heaven,  which  is  not,  and  is 
not  even  by  those  who  adopt  the  structure  pretended  to  be, 
the  meaning.  (3),  that  it  being  only  (both  according  to  our 
author  himself,  verse  758  : 

"  illustres  animas  nostrumque  in  nomen  ituras," 

and  those  later  writers  who  have  adopted  their  notions  of  such 
matters  from  our  author,  ex.  gr.  Manil.  1.  756  (ed.  Delph.)  : 

"  &n  fortes  animae,  diffnata([\ie  nominaca-elo 
corporibus  resoluta  suis,  terraeque  remissa, 
hue  migrant  ex  orbe,  sXiumque  habitantia  caelum 
aetberios  vivunt  annos,  mundoque  fruuntur?" 

(where  Gronov.  Ohserv.  1.  11  :  '"Terrae  remissa'  dicit  pro  a 
terra  remissa"  [Bentley  reads  "  terraque  remissa"]);  Calpurn. 
8.  35: 

' '  omniparens  aetber,  et  rerum  causa  liquores, 
corporis  et  genitrix  tellus,  vitalis  et  aer, 
accipite  bos  calamos,  atque  haeo  noatro  Meliboeo 
mittite,  si  sentire  datur  post  fata  quietis. 
nam  si  sublimes  animae  caelestia  templa 
sidereasque  coluut  sedes,  mundoque  fruuntur ; 
tu  nostros  adverte  modos,  quos  ipse  benigno 
peotore  fovisti,  quos  tu,  Meliboee,  probasti") 


sonsv 


:'  nobler  spirits,  and  not  the  vdgar  crowd  of  spirits  who 
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come  back  to  the  earth  from  Lethe,  the  addition  to  animas  of 
SUBLIMES  in  the  sense  of  noble,  elemted,  sublime,  is  absolutely 
necessary.  (4),  that  sublimis  is  no  less  commonly  used  figu- 
ratively, or  to  express  moral  elevation,  than  literally,  or  to 
express  physical  elevation  i^ex.gr.  Ovid,  Amor.  1.  15.  23: 

"  carmina  sublimis  tunc  sunt  peritura  Luereti." 

Id.  ex  Ponto,3.  3.  103: 

"  mens  tua  sublimis  supia  genus  eminet  ipsum." 

Id..  Met.  U.  h20: 

"  aspicit  hauc  natis  thalamoque  Athamantis  habenteni 
sublimes  tniimos,  et  alumni  numine,  luno." 

Id.  Fast  1.  295: 

"  quid  vetat  et  stellas,  ut  quaeque  oriturque  caditque 

dicere  ?  promissi  pars  sit  et  ista  mei. 
felices  animos,  quibus  haec  cognoscere  primis, 

iiique  domos  superas  seandere  cura  fuit  I  , 
credibile  est  illos  pariter  vitiisque  locisque 

altius  humanis  exseruisse  caput, 
nou  Venus  et  Tinum  sublimia  pecfora  f regit, 

o£Etciumve  fori,  militiaeve  labor, 
nee  levis  ambitio,  perfusaque  gloria  fuoo, 

magnarumve  fames  soUioitavit  opum. 
admovere  ooulis  distantia  sidera  nostris  ; 

aetheraque  ingeuio  supposuere  sue," 

■where  "subUmia"  is,  according  to  Ovid's  usual  play  upon 
words,  used  literally  and  figuratively  at  once.  Varro,  R.  R.  2. 
U:  "  antiqui  reges  et  sublimes  mri").  Ancfl  (5),  because  that 
some  spirits  should  be  willing  to  return  into  the  dull  flesh  is 
a  less  proper  subject  for  Aeneas's  surprise  and  wonder  than  that 
some  sublime  spirits  should.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  agree  un- 
hesitatingly with  Servius  (ed.  Lion) :  "  non  omnes,  sed  subli- 
mium;"  and,  there  being  no  important  variety  of  reading  on 
which  to  throw  the  blame,  ascribe  the  mistake  of  Heyne, 
Thiol,  Grossrau,  Forbiger,  and  Wagner,  no  less  than  the  hesita- 
tion of  Ascensius  ("in  sublimi  sitas,  aut  egregias").  La  Cerda 
("  an  illustres  et  nobiks,  ut  plerique ;  an  haec   est  sententia  : 
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fierine  potest  ut  aniniae  quae  nunc  sunt  in  inferno  iterum  mpernae 
et sublimes  reddantur?"),  and  Conington  {"sublimes  apparently 
with  IKE,  like  'sublimis  abit,'  1.  415  [419J.  It  would  seem  to 
be  more  forcible,  if  we  could  take  it  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
that  which  ought  to  make  it  delight  in  an  exalted  life,  as 
opposed  to  the  life  enjoyed  in  connexion  with  takda  cor- 
pora .  .  .  but  the  presence  of  ad  caelum  in  the  context  would 
make  this  awkward  here"),  either  to  the  inherent  obscurity 
of  the  Latin  language,  or  to  a  defect  of  style  in  our  author,  or 
perhaps  to  both  causes  combined. 

Sublimes  animas. — So  vs.  758  (already  quoted),  "illustres 
animas";  11.  24,  "egregias  animas";  6.  827,  "  Concordes  ani- 
mae";  6.  818,  "animamque  superbam  ultoris  Bruti."  The 
Roman  is  styled  "sublimis,"  lofty  or  sublime-minded,  by  Hor. 
mpist.  2.1.161/.: 

"  tentavit  quoque  rem  [Romanus],  si  digne  Tertere  posset, 
et  placuit  sibi,  natura  sublimis  et  acer ; ' ' 

and  a  young  man  in  comparison  of  his  senior,  by  the  same 
author.  Art.  Poet.  165: 

"  sublimis  cupidusque  et  amata  relinqiiere  pernix." 

Quae  lucis  miseris  tam  dira  cupido  ? — Wagner  (ad  vers. 
888)  objects  that  it  is  inconsistent  in  our  author  to  describe  the 
spirits  who  inhabit  the  Elysian  plains,  which  enjoy  a  splendid 
sunlight  of  their  own  (vs.  640  : 

' '  largior  hie  catopos  aether  et  lumine  vestit 
purpureo,  solemque  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt"), 

as  having  a  dire  longing  for  the  light.  The  error  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  Virgil,  but  in  his  commentator,  "lux"  in  our  text  not 
meaning  light,  but  (according  to  a  use  of  the  term  very  common 
in  Latin  writers)  life.     Compare  Sil.  Ital.  16.  72  : 

"  per  medios  Hannon,  palmas  post  terga  revincttis, 
ecce,  trahebatur,  lucem<jyLe  (heii  dulcia  caeli 
liimina  !)  capti^Tis  htcem  inter  vincla  petehat." 

Virg.  Georff.  k-  255: 

•     .     "  turn  corpora  luee  carentiim 
exportant  teetis  et  tristia,  funera  ducunt." 
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nid.  u.  m : 

"  at  cantii  commotae  Erebi  do  sedibus  iniis 
umbrae  ibant  tenues  simulaeraque  luce  carontum." 

And  SO  Aen.  6.  761  :  "  proxima  sorte  tenet  Ikcis  loca"  [f/ic  loi 
(or  loU)  not  of  light,  but  of  life].  So  completely,  in  tliis  use  of 
the  word  lux  for  life,  is  the  notion  of  light  lost  and  that  of  life 
substituted  for  it,  that  Telesinus  (Sil.  10.  153)  "  exhalat  lucem 
in  auras,"  exhales,  of  course  not  his  light,  but  his  life  into  the 
air: 

"  supremam  Telesinus  in  auras 
exhalat  lucem,  et  dubitantia  lumina  condit." 

The  Latin  writers  seem  to  have  adopted  this  use  of  light  for  life 
from  the  Greeks.     See  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aulid.  1289  (Stock)  : 

ou5'  ae\iou  roSe  (peyyos, 

where  ^we  so  entirely  means  life,  and  so  little  means  light,  that 
in  order  to  express  light  the  poet  found  it  necessary  to  add 
atXiov  ipiyyoQ.  The  Italians  use  the  term  in  the  same  sense,  as 
Petr.  Son.  ("  Quando  io  son  tutto  volto  in  quella  parte") : 

' '  i  obe  temo  del  cor  cbe  mi  si  parte, 
e  veggio  presso  il  fin  de  la  mia  luce." 

See  Eemm.  on  1.  550 ;  2.  360. 

Principio  caelum  AC  TERRAS,  &c. — There  could  be  no 
clearer  or  more  explicit  exposition  of  that  pantheism,  that  God- 
in-all,  which  is  the  real  core,  not  indeed  of  exoteric,  popular,  or, 
if  I  may  so  say,  heathen,  but  of  esoteric,  hidden,  mystic  Chris- 
tianity, that  pantheism  which  is  denounced  by  the  apostle  of  the 
exoteric  doctrine  as  the  fundamental,  first  and  worst,  error  of  the 
wicked  and  impious  times  on  which  it  has  been  the  unhappy  lot 
of  his  most  sacred  Holiness  to  fall.  See  "Syllabus  Complectens 
Praecipuos  Nostrae  Aetatis  Errores  Qui  Notantur  In  AUocutioni- 
bus  Consistorialibus,  In  Enoycliois,  Aliisque  Apostolicis  Litteris 
Sanctissimi  Domini  Nostri  Pii  Papae  IX.",  §  I. :  "  Pantheismus, 
Naturalismus  et  Eationalismus  absolutus.  I.  Nullum  supre- 
mum,  sapientissimum,  providentissimumque  Numen   divinum 
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exsistit  ab  hao  rerum  universitate  distinctum,  et  Deus  idem  est 
ac  rerum  natura  et  iceirco  immutationibus  obnoxius,  Deusque 
reapse  fit  in  homine  et  mundo,  atque  omnia  Dens  sunt  et  ipsis- 
simam  Dei  habent  substantiam  ;  ac  una  eademque  res  est  Deus 
cum  mundo,  et  proinde  spiritus  cum  materia,  necessitas  cum 
libertate,  verum  cum  false,  bonum  cum  malo,  et  iustum  cum 
iniusto.  (Alloc.  Maxima  quidem*  9  iunii  1862)."  A  similar 
exposition  of  the  same  philosopliical  theory  is  to  be  found  in 
many  other  of  the  Latin  poets,  ex.  gr.  in  Lucretius,  in  Manilius, 
2.  60: 

' '  namque  canam  tacita  naturae  mente  potentem 
infusumque  deum  caelo,  terrisque,  fretoque, 
ingentem  aequali  moderantem  foedere  molem, 
totumque  alterno  consensu  vivere  mundum, 
et  rationis  agi  motu,  cum  spiritus  unus 
per  cunctas  habitet  partes  atque  irriget  ortem, 
omnia  pervolitans,  corpusque  animale  figuret ; ' ' 

and  again,  1.  525  : 

' '  at  manet  incolumis  mundus  suaque  omnia  servat, 
quae  nee  longa  dies  auget  minuitque  senectus, 
nee  motus  puncto  curvat,  cursusque  fatigat ; 
idem  semper  erit,  quoniam  semper  fuit  idem, 
non  alium  videre  patres  aliumve  nepotes 
aspicient :  deus  est,  qui  non  mutatur  in  aeviun." 

Principio. — Compare  fragment  of  the  Chrysippus  of  Euri- 
pides, quoted  in  Eem.  on  4.  160-168  ;  also  Hesiod,  Theog.  h^: 

ai  S'  a/xfipoTOv  otrffav  leiaat 
Qeav  yetfos  atSotoy  irpoarov  K\eiov(rip  aotSij, 
ej  apxvs  ous  Taia  Kai  Ovpayos  eupvs  etiktcj/. 

LUCENTEMQUE   GLOBTJM  LUNAE  TITANIAQUE  ASTRA.—"  Sol  et 

Luna  erant  Titanes.  Luna  titaniaque  astra,  quasi  diceres:  hma, 
ac  non  sola  lima  sedutrumque  astrum  Titanium,"  Wagner  (1861). 
So  the  meaning  is :  both  the  moon,  and  the  sun  and  moon ;  loth 
Luna,  and  Sol  and  Luna!  I  rather  suspect  not,  but  both  the 
moon  and  the  sun.  "Astra"  alone,  without  even  so  much  as  an 
explanatory  or  defining  adjunct,  is  used  twice  at  least  by  Statius 


*  "  quidem":  so  the  newspaper  cutting  inserted  ia  Dr.  James  Henry's  MS.— 
J.  F.  D. 
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to  signify  the  sun's  light,  the  sun,  viz.,  Theb.  11.  93  (of  the 

effect  of  the  sun's  light  on  the  torch  and  snakes  of  Megaera) : 

.     .     .     "  hebet  infera  caelo 
taxus,  et  insuetos  anguea  nimia  astra  soporant ;" 

and  ihid.  1.  30 k  (of  Mercury)  : 

"  sununa  pedum  propere  plantaribus  illigat  alis, 
obnubitque  comas,  et  temperat  astra  galero," 

protects  his  head  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  with  his  galerus,  un- 
doubtedly the  meaning  of  Statius,  as  appears  from  a  comparison 
with  Oalpurn.  Eclog.  1.  6: 

' '  nos  quoque  vicinis  cur  non  succedimus  umbris  ? 
torrida  cur  solo  defeiidimus  ora  galero?" 

Sol  and  Luna  are  indeed  both  of  them  Titans,  and  so  far 
Wagner  is  right ;  but  Sol  is  especially  and  peculiarly  Titan, 
the  Titan  (as  4.  118  : 

.     .  ' '  ubi  primes  crastinus  ortus 

extulerit  Titan,  radiisque  retexerit-orbem." 

Seneca,  Sere.  Aet.  968  (Dejanira,  when  about  to  kill  herself, 
apostrophizing  the  sun  and  life) : 

' '  recede,  Titan,  tuque,  quae  blanda  tenes 
in  luce  miseros,  vita")  ; 

and  the  cave  from  which  the  sun  sets  out  on  his  daily  journey 
is  the  Titanian  cave,  "  Titania  antra"  (as  Val.  Flaco.  4.  90,  of 
the  rising  sun : 

"  interea,  magni  iamiam  subeuntibus  astris 
Oceani  geuitale  caput,  Titania  frenis 
antra  sonant ;  Sol  auricomus,  cingentibus  Horis, 
multifidum  iubar,  et  bisseno  sidere  textam 
loricam  induitur"). 

Magno  se  cokpoee  miscet. — "Per  totum  mundum  didita 
est  anima  mundi,"  Heyne.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing this  use  of  the  term  magno  cor  pore — here  a  repetition  of 
TOTAM  MOLEM,  wMch  is  again  a  general  term  embracing  the 
previously  enumerated  particulars — with  the  use  of  the  same 
term  Georg.  2.  325,  and  Pervigilium  Veneris,  55,  for  the  earth 
alone.     Perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  the  apparent  incon- 
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gruity  is  to  consider  that  the  mundus,  or  universe  of  the 

ancient  cosmogony,  was  the  earth  considered  as  a  magnum 

corpus,  of  which  the  sun,  mpon,  and  constellations  were  but 

the  dependencies  and  outfittings ;  and  that  our  author,  when 

speaking  in  our  text  of  the  "tota  moles"  and  the  "magnum 

corpus,"  was  in  fact  thinking  only  of  that  great  earth  of  ours  of 

which  the  whole  of  the  heavens,  nocturnal  as  well  as  diurnal, 

was  no  more  than  the  garniture.     This  explanation  seems  to 

derive  no  small  confirmation  from  the  application  of  this  verj' 

term  "corpore"  to  the  earth  by  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  1.  11,  in  the 

course  of  a  poem  which  treats  of  the  mundus  in  a  manner  so 

similar  to  that  of  our  text  as  to  be  quoted  by  commentators  as 

parallel : 

"  prinoipio  aetterio  flammatus  luppiter  igni 
vertitur,  et  totum  coUustrat  lumine  mimdum, 
menteque  divina  caelum  terrasque  petessit : 
quae  penitus  sensus  hominum  vitasque  retentat, 
aetheris  aeterni  septa  atque  inclusa  cavemis. 


omnia  iam  cernes  divina  mente  notata. 

aut  cum  se  gravido  tremefecit  corpore  tellus." 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  same  term  is  applied  by  Ovid,  Met.  1. 
18,  to  the  chaos  out  of  which  all  things  were  created,  I  reply,  as 
before,  that  the  chaos  of  the  ancients — and  indeed  I  might  say 
of  the  moderns  who,  adopting  the  ancient  theory,  believe  in  a 
chaos — consisted  merely  of  the  as  yet  unarranged  materials  of 
the  earth,  out  of  which  materials  issued  at  a  certain  moment, 
nobody  knew  why  or  how,  the  existing  arrangement  of  land, 
water,  air,  light,  and  fire.  The  "  corpus"  of  Ovid's  chaos  was, 
then,  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  corpus  of  the  as  yet  unar- 
ranged earth,  exactly  as  Virgil's  "corpus  magnum"  was  the 
corpus  of  the  same  earth  arranged  and  digested  into  its — shall 
I  say  organs,  or  shall  I  say  departments? — land,  water,  air, 
light,  and  fire. 
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733-744. 

HINC  METUDNT  COPIUNTQUE  DOLENT  GAUDENTQUE  NEQUE  AUllAS 

RESPICIUNT  CLAUSAE  TENEBEIS  ET  CAKCERE  CAECO 

QTJIN  ET  SDPREMO  QUUM  LUMINE  VITA  RELIQUIT 

NON  TAMEN  OMNE  MALUM  MISEKIS  NEC  EUNUITUS  OMNES 

CORPOREAE  EXCEDUNT  PESTES  PENITPSQUE  NECESSE  EST 

MULTA  DIU  CONCRETA  MODIS  INOLESCERE  MIRIS 

ERGO  EXERCEKTUR  POENIS  VETERUMQUE  MALORUM 

SUPPLICIA  EXPENDUNT  AUAE  PANDUNTUR  INAKES 

SUSPENSAE  AD  VENTOS  ALUS  SUB  GURGITE  VASTO 

INFECTUM  ELUITUR  SCELUS  ATTT  EXURITUR  IGNI 

QUISQUE  SUOS  PATIMTJR  MANES  EXINDE  PER  AMPLUM 

MITTIMUR  ELYSIUM  ET  PAUCI  LAETA  ARVA  TENEMUS 


VAB.  LEOT.  (vs.  733). 

N-EC  I  Rom.     MI  P.  Marnit.  ;  D.  Heins. 

ifEQiTE  I  Vat.  (NEa.*),  Pal,  Med.  (NEa.*) ;  "In  antiijuis  omnibus  codd. 
quos  viderim.  eodem  exemplo  legitur  neote,"  Pierius-f  IH  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Haupt;  Wagn.  (Praes*.) ;  Ribb. 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  73i). 

EESPiciiTNT  H-|t.  MS  Don.  (adTer.  Andr.  5.  U.  S/f) ;  St.  Hieronym.  {Ep. 
133,  ad  Ctesiphont.);  Prino. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1475  ;  Mil.  1475  ;  Breso. ; 
Paris,  1600  ;  Fabricius  ;  Bersm.  ;  E.  Steph. ;  P.  Mannt. ;  H.  Stepb.  ; 
La  Ceida;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1671);  Fea  (Saggio);  Haupt. 

BESPiciUNT  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.;  Pierius*  (but  see  note  on  neque 
above).     M  M ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).     MI  Yen.  1472 ;  Hildebert. 

■  Epist.  57  ;  PMl. 

DispiciuNT  IlJi.  IIIN.  Heins.  (1676,  1704);  Heyne ;  Peerlk.;  Pott.; 
Wagn.  (Zed.  Virg.  and  Praest.);  Ribb. 


*  Inexactly  quoted  by  Eibb.  neque. 

t  Our  generally  so  correct  and  trustworthy  Pieriua  should  have  excepted  the 
Eoman,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  reads  nec.  With  respect  to  dbsficiun*  involved 
with  NEauE  in  the  same  too  universal  statement,  "  In  antiquis  omnibus  codd.  quos 
viderim  eodem  exemplo  legitur  neoue  auras  despioiunt,"  he  has  himself  taken 
care  to  make  the  exception  "  Alicubi  etiaim  '  respicere'  habetur." 
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suspiciimT  III  Mil.  1474  ;  Mod. 

Comngton  tas  eespicittnt  in  Ms  small  ed.  ;  dispicitjnt,  supported  with  a 
note,  in  Ms  large  ed. 


YAH.  LECT.  (vs.  738). 
ISOLESCEEE  I  Vat.,  liom..  Pal.,  Med.     II  ff.     Ill  Princ;  Ven.  1475  ; 

Mil.    1475 ;  Brese. ;  P.  Manut.  ;    D.  Heins. ;   K.  Heins.  (1671,  1676, 

1704);  PMl. ;  Heyne ;  Brunck;  "Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 

ed.  1861) ;  Lad. 
MOLLESCEEE  II  A  ;  Casanata  (Fea).     Ill  Ven.  1471,   1472;  Mod. 
ABOLESCEEE  III  Fea  [Saggio]  ex  coni. 


AuKAS  (vs.  733).— "  Luoem,"  Heyne,  Wagner.  The  reader 
who,  taking  the  trouble  to  east  his  eye  over  the  Heynian  index, 
shall  have  observed  that  in  no  one  of  the  other  ninety-four  in- 
stances in  -which  it  has  been  used  by  Virgil  does  the  word 
auras  bear  the  meaning  of  "lux,"  wiU  hardly  require  to  be 
informed  by  me  how  little  likely  it  is  that  "  lux"  should  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  aueab  in  the  passage  before  us.  From 
the  slightest  examination  of  those  ninety-four  instances  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  (omitting  the  metaphorical  "  populares 
auxae"  of  6.  817)  Virgil  never  uses  the  word  aurae  except  in 
one  or  other  of  the  two  following  senses,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  varieties  of  the 
same  general  sense  :  either,  first,  to  express  those  airs  which  we 
feel  blowing  upon  us,  the  gentler  currents  of  that  atmosphere 
by  which  we  are  immediately  surrounded ;  or,  secondly,  those 
remoter  parts  of  the  same  atmosphere,  which,  high  above  our 
heads,  and  beyond  our  reach  or  touch,  and  made  known  to  us 
only  by  our  sense  of  sight,  we  denominate  the  sky.  In  the 
former  of  these  senses  the  word  is  to  be  understood  in  all  such 
expressions  as  the  following :  "  erebrescunt  optatae  aurae,"  3. 
530 ;  "  voeat  carbasus  auras,"  4.  417 ;  "  Zephyri  tepentibus 
auris,"  Georg^.  2.  330;  &c.  Examples  of  its  use  in  the  latter 
sense  are :  "  omnia  ferre  sub  auras,"  2.  158 ;  "  furit  aestus  ad 
auras,"  2.  759  ;  "  sub  auras  erigit  fluctus,"  3.  422 ;  "  saxa  sub 
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auras  glomerat,"  3.  576  ;  "  auras  suspioiens,"  10.  898  ;  "  assur- 
gere  in  auras,"  Georg.  3.  109.  Often,  but  by  no  means  always, 
when  aurae  is  used  in  this  second  sense,  an  adjective  is  added 
in  order  to  give  force  and  clearness :  "auras  aetherias,"  Georg.  2. 
291;  "superas  auras,"  5. 427,  above;  "aerias  auras,"  5.  520  [not, 
surely,  aerial  air,  or  aerialUght,  but  aerial  sh-y].  It  is  in  this,  its 
second,  sense,  that  "aurae"  is  used  in  the  passage  before  us. 
The  souls,  shut  up  in  the  dark  prison  of  the  body,  lose  their 
fine  perception,  become  brutalized,  and  cease  to  look  back  to,  or 
have  any  regard  for,  their  celestial  origin,  the  caelum,  sky,  or 
"aurae"  ("superae  aurae"),  from  whence  they  originally  came. 
Compare  6.  363 :  "  oaeli  iucundum  lumen  et  auras,"  where 
again  the  addition  of  "auras"  to  a  word  expressive  of  light 
shows  that  "auras"  itself  does  not  express  that  idea.  The 
Grerman  luft  corresponds  to  the  Latin  aurae,  not  merely  in  the 
first  of  these  significations,  but,  as  appears  from  the  following 
example,  in  the  second  also,  Werner,  Die  Sohne  des  Thales, 
theil  2,  prolog : 

' '  es  diinkte  ihm,  als  schaut'  er  unsem  erdball 
gleioh  einer  ungeheuren  griinen  kugel, 
die  zwischen  meer  und  luft  geMnget  war." 

This  double  VirgHian  use  of  the  word  aurae  once  clearly 
established,  we  immediately  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  that 
generally  misunderstood  passage  in  the  first  Eclogue  (vs.  57), 
"  canet  frondator  ad  auras,"  not  will  sing  to  the  air,  which  were 
as  much  as  to  say  will  sing  to  no  purpose,  will  throw  away  his  song 
(see  "  partem  volucres  dispersit  in  auras,"  11.  795,  where  "  volu- 
cres  "  is  added  to  show  that  "  auras  "  is  used  in  the  former  of 
the  two  senses  given  above),  but  tvill  sing  to  the  sky,  his  only  com- 
pany— will  sing  alone,  or,  as  correctly  rendered  by  Fea,  da  se. 

Eespiciunt  (vs.  734)  is  the  true  reading.  The  meaning 
afforded  by  dispiciunt  ("proprie  dicitux  de  iis  qui  caeci  fue- 
rant,  aut  in  tenebris  versantes  primum  vident  lucem,"  Wagner) 
is  inappropriate,  the  (as  I  think)  plain  drift  and  intention  of 
Virgil,  as  shown  by  the  whole  context,  being  to  say,  not  cannot 
distinctly  see  [distinguish),  but  do  not  care  to  see,  have  acquired  a 
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disinclination  to  see ;  precisely  the  meaning  contained  in  the 
vulgar  reading  respiciunt  :  neque  auras  respiciunt,  no  longer 
look  towards,  or  care  for,  those  aurae,  that  sky  from  which  they  ori- 
ginally came  ("  Obliviscantur  naturae  suae,  quam  AURAsVocavit," 
Servius.  "Despicitnaturam  aeriam,"  Cynth.  Genet.).  Conipare 
Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  1.  9 :  "  Homini  una  est  agnitio  sui,  si  ori- 
ginis  natalisque  principia  atque  exordia  prima  respeccerit,  nee  se 
quaesiverit  extra . .  .  Nee  deseruisse  unquam  caelum  videtur,  quod 
respectu  et  cogitationibus  possidebat.  .  .  .  caelum  respectu  vel 
quum  adhuc  corpore  tenentur  habitantes."  Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  : 
"  Quam  cum  magis  intuerer, '  quaeso,'  inquit  Africanus,  '  quous- 
que  humi  defixa  tua  mens  erit  ?  Nonne  aspieis,  quae  in  templa 
veneris  ?'  "  where  "  templa"  is  the  sky  with  its  luminaries,  the 
heavens,  i.  e.  the  auras  of  our  text.     Compare  also  4.  236 : 

' '  nee  prolem  Ausoniam  et  Lavinia  respicit  arva. ' ' 

Hom.  II.  1.  160  :  twv  ov  ti  ;UErarp£7rj/  oliS'  aXsyiZtiQ.  Apoll. 
Ehod.  4.  357 : 

ra)V  5'  ovTt  /xeTarpeTn]  offff'  ayopeves 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  favour  of  the  reading  dispiciunt 
as  much  as  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Macrobius  is  in  favour 
of  RESPICIUNT,  we  have  Plotinus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
book  of  the  fifth  Ennead,  dividing  men  into  three  classes,  of 
which  the  most  intellectual  class  corresponds  nearly  to  the  state 
of  man  considered  apart  from  the  incumbrances  of  the  flesh,  as 
here  described  by  Virgil,  and  going  on  to  say  :  TjUirov  ie  jtvoQ 
Oiiwv  avdpwTrwv,  Svvafiei  rt  KpsiTTOvi  kui  o^urr/Tt  o/xfiuToyv,  tidi 
T£   wcsTTip  vno    o^vSopKiag  rriv  avw   aij\r]v,  Kai   jjpflrj  re  iKii, 

OlOV    VKSp    V£^(UV,    KOI    TrjC    evTav6a    axXvOQ,    kui    tfJLElV£V    BKU. 

Auras  respiciunt. — Compare  Cic.  de  Legg.  1.  9  :  "  Nam 
cum  ceteras  animantes  abieeisset  [natura]  ad  pastum,  solum 
hominem  erexit,  ad  caeliqne  quasi  cognationis  domiciliique- 
pristini  cons^^ectum  excitavit." 

QuiN  ET  SUPREMO  CUM  LUMiNE  VITA  RELiQuiT. — There  is  a 
manifest  awkwardness  in  this  line.  Cum  has  the  position  (be- 
tween SUPREMO  and  lumine)  which  it  should  occupy  if  it  were 
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the  preposition ;  yet  it  is  the  conjunction.  This,  if  I  may  so 
say,  false  position  almost  necessitates  the  reader,  even  after  his 
having  connected  cum  as  the  conjunction  with  eeliquit,  to  con- 
nect it,  impereeptihly  to  himself,  as  the  preposition  with  supkemo 
LUMiNE,  and  to  understand  the  words  to  mean  not  ichen  at  their 
last  day  life  has  left  them,  but  ivhen  life  with  its  last  day  has  lejt 
them. 

Supremo  lumine  is  not  "  with  its  last  ray"  (Oonington), 
but  at  their  last  day,  i.e.,  their  last  day  hatnng  arrived,  their  last 
light  having  shone  on  them. 

Inolescere  (vs.  738). — I  reject  Fea's  conjecture,  aboles- 
CERE,  and  adhere  to  the  vulgar  reading  and  interpretation  ;  first 
because  of  the  excellent  sense  thus  obtained  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause both  reading  and  interpretation  are  confirmed  both  by 
Ciaudian  in  his  account  of  the  condemnation  of  the  shade  of 
Biufinus  by  Rhadamanthus,  in  Rufin.  2.  50 U  ■' 

'*  en,  pectus  iiiustae 
def ormant  maculae,  vitiisque  iitolevit  imago ; ' ' 

and  by  Silius,  8.  582  : 

"  nunc  Silarus  quos  nutrit  aquis,  quo  gurgite  tradunt 
duritiem  lapidum  mersis  inolescere  raniis." 

The  MOLLESCERE  of  the  Oasanata  MS.  quoted  by  Fea,  of  three 
of  the  second-class  MSS.  exalmined  by  myself,  and  of  the  Modena 
ed.  of  1475,  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  in  of  inolescere 
being  mistaken  by  the  copyist  for  m,  the  former  being  some- 
times written  so  like  the  latter  in  those  MSS.  in  which  the  i  has 
no  dot,  as  to  be  absolutely  undistinguishable  from  it. 

Ergo  exbrcentur  poenis,  veterumqxte  malorum  supplicia 
EXPENDUNT. — Compare  Sil.  13.  869  (ed.  Eup.) : 

' '  sed  luce  remota 
si  nulla  est  venia,  et  morito  mors  ipsa  laborat, 
perfidiae  Poenus  quibus  aul  Phlegethontis  in  undis 
exuret  ductor  scelus,  aut  quae  digna  renatos 
ales  in  aeternum  laniabit  morsibus  artus  ?" 

Panduntur  inanes  suspensae  ad  ventos. — These  words 
are  periphrastic  of  crucifixion.  Panduntur,  are  opened,  expanded, 
spread,  i.  e.,  their  arms  are  spread  wide  out  on  each  side  to  their 

KENKY,  ABNEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  27 
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greatest  length  so  that  the  person  appears  as  if  opened.  Sus- 
PENSAE,  hung  tip,  viz.,  on  the  cross.  Compare  Soph.  Antif/.  309; 
Zi^vTiQ  KptfiactToi.     Manil.  5.  551  (Jacob.,  of  Andromeda) : 

' '  moUia  per  diiras  panduntur  braohia  oautes  ; 
astiinxere  pedes  scopulis  inieotaque  vincla, 
et  cruce  virginea  moritura  puella  pependit." 

Matthew  Paris  records  an  ordinance  of  the  king  of  France  in 
1248,  A.  D.,  that  clippers  of  coin  "  patibulis  laqueatos  vento 
praesentari ;"  which  is  plainly  no  other  than  hanging  in  chains.. 

InFECTUM    .    .    .    SCELUS    .    .    .    EXTJRITUR    IGNI. So     GeOVQ. 

1.  87 : 

.    .     .     ' '  illis  omne  per  ignem 

exooquitur  vitium,  atque  exsudat  inutilis  humor." 

QuiSQUE  SUOS  PATIMUR  MANES.    ExiNDE  PER  AMPLITM  MITTI- 
MUR    ELYSIUM,    ET   PAUCI    LAETA    ARVA    TENEMtTS. It   haS    been 

argued  concerning  these  verses  that  they  are  either  misplaced 
and  should  come  after  the  three  following  lines,  or  that  they  are 
interpolated — "  TJt  nunc  versus  se  ordine  excipiunt,  aut  nova  in 
Elysio  fit,  aut  inchoata  ante  animarum  purgatio  in  Elysio  absol- 
vitur,  quod  omnino  novum  est  et  insolens.  Nam  si  vss.  743, 744 
iam  peraeta  purgatione,  in  Elysium  missae  sunt  animae,  quo- 
modo  iterum  v.  745  sequi  potest  donec  longa  dies,  &c.,  hoe  est, 
DONEC  furcjatae  fueriid  ?  Itaque  suspicari  licet  versus  esse  trans- 
positos ;  et  retrahendos  vss.  745-747  ante  743  [a  change  in  the 
order  of  the  verses  which  has  been  actually  adopted  not  merely 
by  the  Parma  editor  and  Brunck  and  Bothe,  but  even  by  Eib- 
beck].  .  .  Enimvero  quo  curatius hunclocum  inspicio,  eo  mani- 
festius  mihi  fit,  versus  esse,  seu  a  poeta  nondum  expolitos,  nee 
in  suum  numerum  et  ordinem  redactos,  seu,  quod  multo  magis 
probabile,  supposititios  et  e  margine  illatos  743,  744,"  Heyne. 
On  the  contrary,  the  verses  are  genuine  and  in  their  proper 
place ;  an  intercalation  of  the  author  himself  to  meet  the  obvious 
objection  not  only  of  Aeneas  on  the  moment,  but  of  every  readers 
"  How  is  the  account  you  are  now  giving  consistent  Avith  your 
being  found  yourself  here  in  Elysium — verse  638  : 

'  devouere  locos  laetos  et  amoena  vireta 
fortiinatoi-um  ncmorum  sedesque  beatas  ;' 
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and,  still  more  explicit,  5.  734 :  '  amoena  piorum  concilia  Ely- 
siumque  oolo '  ?  It  is  as  impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  you, 
so  lately  dead,  should  already  have  undergone  this  tedious  pur- 
gatory, as  it  is  impossible,  on  the  other,  that  you  should  be  here 
in  Elysium  without  having  undergone  it,  without  having  had 
your  mortal  alloy  thoroughly  purged  out."  The  two  verses 
afford  as  satisfactory  an  answer  as  could  perhaps  be  given  to  so 
embarrassing  a  question.  "  Everyone  is  treated  according  to  his 
particular  circumstances — quisque  suos  patimur  makes  ;  the 
more  impure,  the  longer  the  purification ;  the  less  impure,  the 
shorter.  With  very  exalted  spirits,  the  process  is  little  more 
than  a  form,  and  we  are  despatched  ofE-hand  to  wide  Elysium, 
where  a  few  of  us  (pauci)  remain  permanently,  while  the 
greater  number  are  sent  back  again,  as  you  see  yonder,  to 
life  ;"  the  last  clause  of  the  intercalation  having  for  its  object 
to  parry  the  further  and  no  less  obvious  inquiry,  "  is  your  stay 
also  in  Elysium  to  be  as  temporary  as  that  of  all  those  whom  we 
see  yonder  at  the  river's  side  ?  "  The  passage  being  thus  under- 
stood, the  change  of  person  from  the  third  to  the  first  has  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  Anchises  digressing  in  the  clauses, 
PATiMUK,  MiTTiMUR,  aud  TENEMUS,  from  the  more  general  ac- 
count of  the  whole  human  race,  broken  off  at  igni  and  resumed 
at  DONEC,  t^  the  particular  aooount  of  the  category  to  which  he 
himself  belongs. 

Makes. — BiTot,  according  to  Servius's  first  guess,  "supplicia 
quae  sunt  apud  Manes,"  this  being  a  meaning  of  Manes  not 
only  without  example,  but  plainly  invented  to  serve  the  present 
occasion  ;  nor,  according  to  Servius's  second  guess,  "  genios  quos 
cum  vita  sortimur,"  a  meaning  no  less  without  example,  and 
even  if  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  term,  afford- 
ing no  intelligible  sense  in  our  context ;  nor  yet  with  Mr.  Munro, 
Cambridge  Journal  of  Philology,  vol.  2,  No.  3,  page  145  :  "  garb 
of  death,  i.  e.,  the  shadowy  semblance  of  one's  living  self  which 
the  dead  spirit  [!]  was  supposed  to  assume  at  the  funeral  pile  or 
elsewhere  [!]" — a  meaning  as  wholly  without  example  as  either 
of  the  former,  and  affording  in  the  context  a  scarcely  more  in- 
telligible sense,  tout  the  state  of  death,  i.e.,  the  state  of  disembodied 

27* 
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spirits  in  Hades,  exactly  as  («),  Val.  Flacc.  1.  649  : 

.     .     .     "nee  iam  meidto  titi,  TypU,  quietum 
ulla  parens  volet  Elysium  Jtfareesque  piornm" 

[the  state,  condition,  or  place  of  the  pious  dead].  (#>),  Stat. 
Theh.  11.  562  (of  Eteocles) : 

.     .     .     "  Tiaa5.\na  i]}e  peractis 
Manikis  ultiices  animam  servabat  in  iras" 

(where  "nondum  peractis  Manihus"  is:  the  state  of  death  not 
being  yet  completely  brought  about ;  in  other  words,  Eteoeles  not 
being  yet  completely  dead),     (c),  Ovid,  Met.  9.  i06  (of  Amphia- 

raus)  : 

"  seductaqne  suos  Manes  tellure  videHt 

vivus  adhuc  vates" 

[will,  while  yet  living,  see  himself  dead,  will  go  down  alive  to 
the  state  of  the  dead,  will  witness  his  own  death].  And  (rf) , 
even  Ovid,  Trist.  5.  U.  12 : 

"  nil  feret  ad  Manes  divitis  umtra  suos," 

the  very  passage  cited  by  Wagner  (1861)  in  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion :  "  Quod  in  vivo  homine  corpus  est,  id  in  mortuo  umhra ; 
quod  animus,  manes,"  and  his  consequent  interpretation  of  our 
text :  "  Itaque  manes  suos  paii,  quandoquidem  agitur  de  sup- 
plieiis  interpretahimur :  jmenas  libidinum  atque  omnis  jjravitatis 
suae pati"  Ovid's  meaning  being,  all  the  while,  not  the  shadow 
of  the  body  loill  carry  down  to  the  departed  spirit,  but  the  shadoto 
(or  departed  spirit)  ivill  carry  down  to  its  state  of  being,  or  place, 
in  Hades.  See  Macrobius,  Somn.  Scip.  1.  10 :  "  Secundum  haec 
igitur  quae  a  theologis  assenintur,  si  vere  quisque  suos  pati- 
MUK  HANES,  et  inferos  in  his  corporibus  esse  credimus,  quid  aliud 
intelligendum  est,  quam  mori  animam,  cum  ad  corporis  infema 
demergitur :  vivere  autem,  cum  ad  supera  post  corpus  evadit  ? " 
i.  e.,  "  if  we  are,  as  the  theologists  say,  actually  at  present  suf ^ 
fering  a  state  of  the  dead,  from  which  we  are  to  be  relieved  at 
our  death,"  etc. — in  which  passage  of  Macrobius  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  not  only  "  Manes "  but  "  inferos  "  is  used  in  the 
precise  sense  which  I  assign  to  manes  in  our  text. 
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Patimur. — Not  suffer  as  puniskmeid,  but  undergo,  are  sub- 
jected to ;  as  Lucan,  5.  86  (of  the  Delphic  shrine) : 

"  quia  latet  hie  superum?  quod  numen  ab  aethere  pressum 
dignatur  caecas  inclusum  habitare  cavemaa  ? 
quis  terram  caeli  paiitur  deus,  omnia  cursus 
aetemi  secreta  tenens,  mundique  futuri 
conscius,  ac  populis  sese  proferre  paratus, 
contactusque  ferens  hominum,  magnusque,  potensque, 
sive  canit  factum,  seu  quod  iubet  ille  canendo 
fitfatum?" 

where  a  god  of  heaven  is  said  to  suffer  earth ;  precisely  as  in 
our  text  a  man  of  earth  is  said  to  suffer  manes,  i.  e.,  Hades,  or 
the  state  or  place  of  the  dead,  the  state  or  place  of  disembodied 
spirits.  Nay,  we  have  even  "  patimur  caelum,"  viz.,  in  the  sense 
of  bearing  the  sky,  i.e.,  the  climate,  Ovid,  Trist.  3.  3.  7 : 

"  nee  enelum  patimur ,  nee  aqius  assuevimus  istis." 

The  expression  ^«^«  manes  receives  also  some  light  no  less  from 
the  expression  "  pati  exequias  "  used  by  Tenant.  Fortun.  Poem. 
3.  9  (of  Christ) : 

*'  funeris  exequias pateris,  vitae  autor,  et  orbis," 

than  from  the  expression  "  pati  sepulcra,"  used  by  Symposius, 

Aenigm.  53  ("  Vitis,") : 

"  nolo  toro  iungi,  quanivis  placet  esse  maritam. 
nolo  virum  tbalamo ;  per  me  mea  nata  propago  est. 
nolo  sepulera pati ;  scio  me  submergere  terra," 

and  the  expression  "  perpeti  mortalia  membra "  used  by  Val. 
Flacc.  3.  378 : 

.     .     .     ' '  non  si  mortalia  membra, 
sortitusque  breves,  et  parvi  tempora  fati 
perpetimur." 

As  "pati  exequias"  {to  suffer  or  undergo  obsequies)  is  to  be  buried, 
and  "  pati  sepulcra"  {to  suffer  or  undergo  spjmUure)  is  also  to  be 
buried,  and  "  perpeti  mortalia  membra,"  &c.,  to  be  short-lived,  so 
pati  MANES  {to  suffer  or  undergo  Manes)  is  to  be  Manes.  Very 
parallel  to  the  passage  before  us  is  Georg.  Ij..  225  : 

"  hinc 

quenique  sibi  tenuos  nascentem  arcessere  vitas," 
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meaning  that  everyone  at  his  birth  gets  or  is  subjected  to  a 
particular  life,  a  life  of  a  peculiar,  separate  kind,  as,  in  our  text, 
everyone  at  his  death  gets  or  is  subjected  to  a  particular  manes, 
a  particular  kind  of  death-existence. 

lixiNDE    PER  AMPLUM    MITTIMUR    ELYSIUM,    ET   PAUCI  LAETA 

ARVA  TENEMUS, — The  PER  and  the  amplum  indicate  the  abund- 
ance of  space  in  Elysium,  where  each  has  suiScient  room  •without 
interfering  with  or  encroaching  on  his  neighbour.  See  Rem.  on 
3.  631. 

Laeta  aeva. — A  repetition  under  another  form  of  elysitjm 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  line,  according  to  our  author's  usual 
habit  of  avoiding  alike  the  repetition  of  the  originally  assumed 
term  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  personal  pronoun,  by  the 
use  of  a  new  substantive  (often  joined  with  its  own  adjective  or 
participle  or  adverb) ;  which  new  substantive  represents  and  brings 
back  to  mind  the  original  term. 


745-751. 


donec  longa  dies  perfecto  temporis  orbe 
concretam  exemit  labem  purumque  reliquit 
aetherium  sensum  atque  aurai  simplicis  ignem 
has  omnes  ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annos 
lethaeum  ad  flu-^^um  deus  evocat  agmine  magno- 
scilicet  immemores  supera  ut  convexa  revisant 
rursus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti 


VAS.  lECT.   (vs.  746). 

HELlifQUiT  I  Vat.,  Med.     11^.     HI  Haupt ;  Wagn.  {Praest.). 

iiELiauiT  I  Rom.,  Fed.     II  M.     Ill  Ven.  1471 ;  Mil.  1475  ;  P.  Manut. 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heiiis.;  Phil.;  Pott. 
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VAS.  LECT.  lpumt.-\  (vs.  750). 

REviSANi  RHESUS,  ET  INCIP.  Ill  Wakef . ;  Siipflc. 

EEVISANT,  RDRSDS  ET  INCIP.  IH  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.;  Thiel; 
Jalin. 

itEvisANT  RtJRStJS  Kl  iHcir.  HI  "Wagn.  (1861) ;  Forb.;  Conington. 


Has  omnes  (vs.  748).— Not  the  whole  of  those  of  whom  he  has 
been  speaking  in  the  immediately  preceding  lines,  but  that  spe- 
cial crowd  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Aeneas,  vs.  703, 
and  concerning  which  he  had  made  the  inqiiiry  quive  viri  tanto 
coMPLERiNT  AGMiNE  RiPAS,  and  had  received  the  answer  Ani- 
MAE  QuiBus  ALTERA  FATO  CORPORA  DEBENTUR.  The  increasing 
curiosity  of  Aeneas  concerning  these  "  animae  "  and  the  river  on 
whose  banks  they  were  collected — an  increasing  curiosity  mani- 
fested by  the  second  and  more  urgent  inquiry  :  o  pater,  anne 
ALiQUAS,  &c. — had  made  it  necessary  for  Anehises  to  give  a 
general  description  (principio — ignem,  vv.  724-47)  of  the  pur- 
gatorial process  undergone  by  souls  in  Hades.  This  description 
finished  at  ignem,  vs.  747.  Anehises  returns  (see  Eem.  on  1. 
150)  to  the  particular  subject  of  Aeneas's  curiosity,  the  "animae" 
gathered  on  the  banks  of  Lethe,  and  says  has  omnes,  "this 
crowd  concerning  which  you  just  now  asked  me  consists  of  those 
who,  having  completed  their  thousand  years  in  Elysium  after 
their  expurgation,  are  in  a  fit  state  to  re-ascend  to  earth,  and, 
preparatory  to  such  re-ascent,  are  brought  down,  as  you  see,  to 
Lethe,  to  drink  the  waters  of  that  river,  in  order  that  in  their 
new  life  they  may  have  no  recollection  of  their  old  (scilicet 
immemoees,  &c.)."  At  the  same  time,  although  has  omnes  thas 
points  out  the  special  crowd  concerning  which  Aeneas  had  in- 
quired and  concerning  which  Anehises  had  undertaken  to  inform 
him  fully  and  not  keep  him  in  suspense — 

DICAM  EQUIDEM,  NEC  TE  SUSPENSUM,  NATE,  TENEBO — 

the  reader  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  that  the  purified  souls  are 
divided  into  two  categories,  one  consisting  of  those  who  remain 
permanently  in  Elysium,  and  the  other  of  those  who  are  specially 
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selected  for  re-ascent  to  earth.  On  the  contrary,  our  author's  mean- 
ing is,  that  all  the  purified  souls  after  a  thousand  years'  residence 
in  Elysium  are  alike  brought  down  to  Lethe  and  alike  re-ascend 
to  earth,  and  the  has  omnes  are  those  of  them  who  at  the  time 
of  Aeneaa's  visit  had  already  undergone  their  thousand  years  of 
preparation  and  were  then  ready  for  the  re-ascent.  In  nothing  is 
our  author's  admirable  tact  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  account  is  calculated  to  flatter  Roman  vanity, 
and  especially  the  vanity  of  Augustus.  The  special  attention  of 
Aeneas  is  attracted  by  the  concourse  and  bustle  on  the  banks  of 
Lethe,  To  his  inquiry  concerning  it,  Anohises  answers  that  this 
was  the  very  thing  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  show  and  explain 
to  his  son :  that  those  were  the  souls  of  the  blest,  preparing  to 
ascend  to  earth  and  become  his  Roman  posterity ;  that  yonder 
was  Silvius  the  Alban  king,  yonder  Procas,  yonder  Capys, 
yonder  Numitor;  that  there  were  the  founders  of  Nomentum 
and  Grabii  and  Fidenae  and  Collatium ;  there  Romulus,  the  son 
of  Mars,  the  founder  of  Rome  itself  ;  there  Julius,  the  head  of 
the  long  Julian  line ;  and  there,  greatest  of  all,  Augustus  ;  there 
every  remarkable  hero  of  the  Roman  history,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  down  to  the  time  in  which  the  poem  was  written ; 
the  prophet,  wiser  than  most  prophets,  prophesying  no  further 
than  his  own  time,  eschewing  the  d  priori,  and  fearlessly  divin- 
ing a  posteriori  alone.  To  this  splendid  spectacle  of  foreshadowed 
Roman  grandeur,  the  whole  account  of  the  original  animation  of 
a,ll  things  by  the  divine  spirit,  of  the  corruption  of  the  compound 
arising,  of  course,  as  in  our  own  cosmogony,  from  the  earthly 
ingredient,  of  the  purging  out  of  this  corruption  and  of  the 
restoration  of  the  spiritu^al  part  to  its  primitive  purity,  is  but 
subsidiary — an  explanation  necessary  to  satisfy  Aeneas  and,  of 
course,  the  reader,  how  it  happened  that  gouls  having  had  ex- 
perience of  the  wretchedness  of  this  life  should  yet  desire  to 
return  to  it  even  from  Elysium  : 

0  TATER,  ANNE  ALIQUAS  AD  CAELUM  HINC  IRE  PTITANDTJM  EST 
SUBLIMES  ANIMAS,  ITEBUMQUE  AD  TARDA  HEVERU 
COlU'OttA  ?    QUAE  LUCIB  MISERLS  TAM  DIUA  CUPIDO  ? 

Nay-,  the  whole  of  Aeneas's  journey  to  the  shades  is  made  with 
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the  same  ultimate  purpose  of  flatteriug  the  Vanity  of  the  author's 
fellow-countrymen  and  especially  the  vanity  of  Augustus  him- 
self by  the  prefiguration  of  their  and  his  greatness — see  5.  737 : 
"  turn  genus  orane  tuum  et  quae  dentur  moenia  diaces." 

The  inculcated  doctrine,  it  will  be  observed,  is  precisely  the  e 
contra  of  ours,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  the  effect  that  Elysium  is  the 
recruiting  place  for  this  world,  not  this  world  the  recruiting 
place  for  Elysium. 

If  it  was  its  subtle  flattery  of  the  Romans  and  the  great  head 
of  the  Roman  empire  which  contributed  more  than  any  other 
of  its  characteristics  to  the  success  of  the  Aeneid  as  a  poem,  not 
only  at  its  first  appearance  but  for  many  ages  after,  and  indeed 
so  long  as  the  Roman  empire  lasted,  a  success  so  great  as  to 
place  its  author  not  merely  on  a  level  with,  but  even  above,  the 
author  of  the  Iliad,  it  is  mainly  the  same  flattery,  the  same 
manifest  ignoble  end  and  tendency  and  scope  of  the  work,  which 
in  later  times  has  produced  the  opposite  effect,  the  disparage- 
ment and  debasement  from  its  otherwise  well-merited  elevation, 
of  a  poem  too  essentially  and  intrinsically  Roman  to  interest  in 
the  highest  degree  any  but  Romans,  and  easily  driven  out  of  the 
field  by  any  wQrk,  no  matter  how  inferior,  which,  following  the 
example  it  had  itself  set,  addressed  itself  to  the  vanity,  tastes 
and  prejudices  of  its  contemporaries. 

Has  is  emphatic  not  merely  as  a  pronoun  placed  before  its 
verb,  and  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247)  first  word  of  the  line,  but  as  the 
repetition  of  has,  verse  716.  To  this  has,  so  repeated,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  souls  pointed  to  by  this  has,  the  whole  intervening 
account  (vv.  716-747)  refers. 

RoTAM  (vs.  748). — Viz.,  aevi,  tempore.     Compare  Sil.  6.  120 

(ed.  Ruperti) : 

"  talis  lege  deum  clivoso  tramite  vitae 
per  varios  praeceps  casus  rota  volvitur  aeviy 

Anacr.  4.  7  (ed.  Barnes) : 

rrpoxos  ap/xaros  yap  oia 
fiiOTOS  rpex^^  Kv\iiTdfis, 

Kovis,  offreuv  KvBiVTwv, 
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Scilicet  immemokes  supeka  ut  convexa  revisant  rursus, 
ET  iJsrciPiANT  IN  CORPORA  VELLE  REVERTt. — The  pause  which 
the  editors  have  put  at  revisant  shows  that  they  have  wholly 
misunderstood  the  sense,  which  is  not  that  the  souls  may  revisit 
the  suPERA  CONVEXA  again,  and  there,  viz.,  in  the  supera  con- 
vexa, acquire  the  desire  to  return  into  the  flesh,  but  that  the 
souls  may  acquire  the  desire  to  return  into  the  flesh  and  revisit 
the  upper  world  (or  this  earth)  again;  incipiant  in  corpora 
VELtB  REVERTi  and  SUPERA  CONVEXA  REVISANT  being  mutually 
explanatory  (or  different  views  of  the  same  object,  viz.,  the 
return  tp  this  life) ;  rursus  belonging  to  revisant,  not  to  inci- 
piant ;  and  the  two  sentences  constituting  Yirgil's  usual  van- 
pov  TrpoTepov.  The  pause  is,  therefore,  to  be  removed  from 
revisant  and  placed  after  rursus.  Compare  7.  767  (of  Hip- 
polytus)  : 

.     .     .     "  ad  sidera  rursus 
aetheria  et  stiperas  caeli  venisse  sub  auras." 

Revisant  rursus. — Let  no  one  be  offended  with  the  seem- 
ing pleonasm.  We  have,  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  3.  3.  81  :  "  iterum 
revisam;"  Id.  iife^.  12.  557:  "rursus  reponere;"  Caes.  Bell. 
Gall,  k-  k'-  "rursum  reverterunt ; "  ibid.  6.  3 :  "rursus  reduxit;" 
Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  3.  93  :  "  rursus  renovate  cursu ; "  Yirg.  Georg. 
2.  231 :  "omnemque  repones  rursus  humum"  (where  "rursus" 
occupies  the  same  position  with  respect  to  "  repones  "as  in  our 
text  with  respect  to  revisant)  ;  ibid.  2.  1^80  :  "  rursusque  in  se 
ipsa  residant ; "  ibid.  2.  78 :  "  ant  rursum  enodes  trunci  resecan- 
tur;"  Aen.  Jf..  531:  "rursusque  resurgens  saevit  amor;"  ibid. 
9.  391 :  "rursus  perplexum  iter  omne  revolvens." 

Supera  convexa. — The  upper  world  as  opposed  to  the 
Inferi,  or  Manes. 

Immemores. —  The  gist  of  Anohises'  long  answer  to  the 
question  : 

O  PATEll,  ANNE  ALiaUAS  AD  CAELUM  HINC  IRE  PUTANDUM  EST 
SUBLIMES  ANIMAS,  ITERUMQUE  AD  TARDA  KEVEKTI 
CORPORA  ?  QUAE  LUCIS  MISERIS  TAM  DIRA  CUPIDO  ? 

In  order  that  the  souls  should  be  willing  and  desirous  (cupido 
in  Aeneas's  question  and  velle  in  the  answer  of  Anchises)  to 
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ascend  into  life,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  first  lose  all 
memory  of  previous  existence,  not  only  the  memory  of  the 
wretchedness  they  had  formerly  suffered  in  the  world,  and  dur- 
ing their  expurgation  in  Hades,  but  all  memory  also  of  the 
blessedness  they  were  leaving  behind  in  Elysium;  and  so  in  fact 
ran  the  myth.     Compare  Sil.  13.  558  : 

"  hac  animae  caelum  repetimt ;  ac  mille  peractis 
oblitae  Ditem  redeimt  in  corpora  lustris." 

Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  1.  12 :  "  Nam  si  animae  memoriam  rerum 
divinarum,  quarum  in  caelo  erant  consciae,  ad  corpora  usque 
deferrent,  nulla  inter  homines  foret  de  divinitate  dissensio. 
Sed  oblmonem  quidem  omnes  descendendo  hauriunt ;  aliae  vero 
magis,  minus  aliae."  Recollection  of  the  past  lost,  instinctive 
love  of  life  comes  into  play  unopposed,  and  the  souls  begin  in 
CORPORA  VELLE  REVERTi.  How  natural  this  velle  will  appear  to 
anyone  who  considers  how  few  there  are  who  do  not  retain  it 
even  in  spite  of  a  clear  and  perfect  memory  of  a  most  wretched 
past ;  how  very  few  and  rare,  indeed,  are  those  who  at  the  last 
moment  of  a  well-remembered,  proverbially  wretched,  existence 
do  not  turn  from  non-existence  with  horror,  and  clutch  with 
almost  frantic  desperation  at  the  flimsiest  straw,  the  vainest 
shadow,  the  minutest,  most  impalpable,  mote  of  existence  no 
matter  where,  or  how,  or  when,  or  what.  It  is  existence,  and 
they  ask  no  more. 

Incipiant  VELLE. — Compare  Georcj.  I/..  Ij.Ii.8  :  "desine  velle." 
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761-765. 

PROXIMA  SORTE  TENET  LUCIS  LOCA  PRIMUS  AD  AURAS 
AETHERIAS  ITALO  COMMIXTUS  SANGUINE  SURGET 
SILVIUS  ALBANUM  NOMEN  TUA  POSTUMA  PROLES 
(JUEM  TIBl  LONGAEVO  SERUM  LAVINIA  CONIUX 
EDUCliT  SILVIS  REGEM  REGUMQUE  PARENTEM 


Proxima  SORTE  TENET  LUCIS  LOCA. — The  meaning  is  not  that 
the  place  next  the  upper  world  was  obtained  by  Silvius  by 
the  actual  casting  of  lots ;  but,  Virgil  being  a  poet,  not  an  his- 
torian, and  using  terms  metaphorically,  the  meaning  is  that 
there  is  Silvius  in  his  allotted  (assigned  or  appointed)  place 
next  the  upper  world.  The  expression  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
"  sortiti  remos,"  3.  510,  where  see  Rem.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  "urna"  and  "sors"  of  Horace  {Od.  2.  3),  quoted  as 
grounds  for  a  literal  interpretation  of  our  text,  are  similarly 
metaphorical,  just  as  his  "  exilium "  in  the  same  sentence  cer- 
tainly is.  Lucis  is  to  be  rendered  not  light,  but  life.  See  Rem. 
on  vs.  721,  supra. 

[tMiter].  Proxima  sorte  tenet  lucis  loca. — "  Hunc 
primum  sors  continget  in  regiones  lucis  .  .  .  redeundi,"  Forbi- 
ger.  "  Proximus  est  qui  in  lucem  prodeat,"  Wagn.  [Praest.]. 
Who  that  reads  these  translations  does  not  see  in  them  the 
translatioa  not  of  our  text,  but  of  the  immediately  subsequent 
PRiMAs  AD  AURAS  AETHERIAS  SURGET  ?  Our  text  must  mean 
something  different,  or  one  of  the  clauses  is  useless.  Besides, 
by  what  possibility  can  tenere  proxima  loca  lucis,  hold  the 
nearest  part  of  the  light  (i.e.,  of  life),  be  rise  first  to  light  ?  Hein- 
sius,  seeing  the  difficulty,  would,  if  he  could,  read  luci,  and  so 
obtain  the  sense,  here  in  Hades  occupies  the  place  nearest  the 
light  (i.e.,  nearest  life),  an  unobjectionable  meaning  if  there 
were  any  authority  for  the  reading  luci,  and  if  all  the  MSS. 
did  not  agree  in  lucis.  What  then  ?  are  we  to  substitute 
Hinsius's  conjecture  ?     Not  certainly  as  the  only  means  of 
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obtaining  a  good  sense  out  of  the  passage.  To  obtain  an  unex- 
ceptionable sense  '^s  well  as  unexceptionable  construction  we 
bave  only  to  join  lucis  with  sorte.  We  have  then  holds  the 
nearest  place  hij  the  sors  lucis,  i.  e.,  by  the  lots  or  sortes  which 
determined  who  was  to  ascend  to  life  first.  Compare  11.  110, 
"Martis  sorts;"  12.  54,  "  pugnae  sorte;"  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  U63, 
"  sorte  tori ;"  Id.  Trist.  5.  8.  S8,  "  sors  vitae."  The  "  sors"  of 
our  text,  viz.,  the  sors  lucis,  is  thus  the  exact  opposite  of  the  sors 
martis,  that  sors  spoken  of  by  Horace,  Od.  2.  8.  22 : 

.     .     .     ' '  omnium 
TBrsatur  uma,  serius,  ocius 

sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aeternum  • 

exilium  impositura  cymtae." 

pRoxiMA  LOCA,  absolutely,  as  vs.  434 :  "  proxima  delude 
tenent  moesti  loca,"  where  not  only  is  the  thing  described  simi* 
lar,  but  "  proxima"  and  "  loca"  occupy  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion in  the  line,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  precisely 
the  same  interval,  as  in  our  text. 

Proxima. — Next  or  nearest  to  what  ?  Of  course  to  Anchises,' 
Aeneas,  and  the  Sibyl ;  for  all  these  Roman  worthies  not  only 
had  their  faces  turned  towards  Anchises  and  his  party  (adver- 
sos,  vs.  755],  but  were  coming  towards  them  (venientum,  ibid.). 
And  so  precisely  eroximus  ille  procas,  vs.  767,  that  next  one 
(viz.,  next  to  Silvius)  is  Procas. 

SiLvius,  albanum  nomen. — See  Eem.  on  12.  514. 

PosTUMA  (vs.  763). — Not  with  Aul.  Gellius,  Servius,  Heyne, 
"post  humationem  parentis  creatus;"  and  Douglas,  "born  eftir 
thy  deces  child  posthumus ; "  but  with  Caesellius  (ap.  Aul.  Grell. 
2.  16),  Cynth.  Genet.,  Turnebus,  and  La  Cerda,  "  qui  Aenea 
iam  sene,  tardo  seroque  partu  est  editus,"  Gr.  ri}Xii7£roe  :  first, 
because  this  interpretation  alone  agrees  with  the  context 

aUEM  TIBI  L0N6AEV0  SERUM  LATINIA  CONIUX 
EDUCET  SILVI3  ; 

secondly,  because  all  mention  or  even  allusion  to  the  death  of 
the  person  addressed  was  always  studiously  avoided  by  the 
ancients  (as  it  is  indeed  still  by  the  moderns)  not  only  as  in  a 
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bigli  degree  impolite,  but  as  unlucky  and  ominous ;  and  thirdly, 
because  not  only  is  Silvius  expressly  stated  by  Ausonius  [Ep.  16) 
to  have  been  the  last  or  latest  son  of  Aeneas,  but  stated  in  such 
terms  as  scarcely  leave  room  to  doubt  that  the  statement  of 
Ausonius  is  the  mere  reiteration  of  that  of  Yirgil : 

' '  ut  quondam  in  Albae  moenibus 
supremus  Aeneae  satns 
Silvius  lulis  miscuit." 

Serum  (compare  8.  581,  Evander,  of  his  son  Pallas :  "  mea  sola 
et  sera  voluptas")  is  thus  explanatory  and  complementary  of 
posTUMA,  as  "  postumam "  is  of  "  seram,"  Apul.  Apolog.  : 
"  Qruanquam  est  praecipiti  aevo,  tamen  suscipiat  disciplinam, 
seram  plane  et  postumam,"  where  it  will  be  observed  that  "  pos- 
tumam "  cannot  have  the  signification  of  post  mortem.  Indeed 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  spelling  of  this  word  with  an  h,  and  its 
derivation  from  humus,  are  both  of  them  the  mere  work  of  the 
grammarians ;  and,  unless  an  earlier  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  in  its  sense  of  post  humum  can  be  adduced,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  sense  of  the  word  dates  from  the  pun 
of  Plautus,  Aulul.  act  2,  sc.  1.  40  : 

"  post  median!  aetatem,  qui  mediam  dueit  uxorem  domum, 
si  earn  senex  anum  praegnantem  fortuitu  fecerit, 
quid  dubitas  quia  sit  paratum  nomen  puero  Postumus  ?" 


771-781. 

QUI — HONORE 


VAR.  LECT.  \_punct.']  (vv.  771-2). 

aui  nj-STiNEs!  quantas  ostent^vht,  aspice,  vires!  Ill  Wakef. ;  Thiel; 
Jahn ;  Svipfle  ;  Ribb. 

aui  ittvenes!  atrANiAs  osientant,  aspice,  tires,  atque  .  .  .  auERCu! 
Ill  Forb. 
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aui  ITJTENES  QTJANTAS  osiENTANT,  ASPICE,  viEEs!  IH  D.  Heins. ;  N,  Eeins. 

QUI  ICYENES  QUANIAS  OSTENTANT,  ASPICE,  VIBES  lH  P.  Manut. 


VAIi.  LEGT.  (vs.  776). 

LAUDE— SUPERBOS  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  PhU. 

lAUDE-STJPEUBOS'  OMITTED  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  II  Cod.  Canon. 
(Butler).  OMITTED  or  STIGMATIZED  III  Haupt;  Wagn. 
{Praest.) ;  Eibb. ;  Weichert. 


Tereae  (vs.  777).—"  Erdplatze,"  Thiel.  "  Lander,"  Voss. 
This  is  not  the  meaning.  "  Terra "  is  here  used  as  generic 
appellation  of  an  inhahited  place,  whether  city,  town,  village, 
or  hamlet,  and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  German  ort,  and  the 
English  place.  So  Ovid,  Met.  6.  70  (of  the  web  woven  by  Pallas 
in  her  contest  with  Arachne) : 

' '  Cecropia  Pallas  scopiilum  Mavortis  in  arce 
pingit,  et  antiquam  de  terrae  nomine  litem," 

where  "  terrae"  is  the  city  ("  nrbem,"  verse  77)  which  is  to  get 
the  name,  viz.,  the  city  of  Athens.  The  Italians  use  the  word 
(as  well  as  its  diminutive  terretta)  in  the  same  sense  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  as  Ariost.  Orl.  Fur.  5.  78  : 


and  ibid. 


'  non  oavalcaro  molto,  ch'  a  le  mura 
si  trovar  de  la  terra,  e  in  su  la  porta ; " 

.  .  .  "la  battaglia  .  .  . 
che  tra  Lui-eanio,  e  un  cayalier  istrano 
si  fa  nel'  altro  capo  della  terra" 


(in  both  which  places  "  terra "  is  the  city  of  St.  Andrews  in 
Scotland).  Bizionar.  Univ.  Geograph.:  "Terravalle,  grossa  terra 
del  Eegn.  Lomb.  Venet."    "  Eeport  of  General  De  Failly  to  the 


*  This  verse  is  stated  by  Euhkopf  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Fabrioius  Lam- 
pugnanis  after  the  introduction  of  printing.  See  Eibbeck,  whose  statement  seems 
copied  from  Euhkopf,  neither  of  them  giving  any  other  authority  than  "  dicitur  " 
or  "  fraude,  ut  fertur." 
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French  minister  of  war,"  LaRiforma  (newspaper),  18  Nov.  1867: 
"  Le  importanti  posizioni  di  Mentana  e  di  Monterotondo,  grosse 
terre  circondate  di  salde  mura,  e  coperte  al  nord  e  al  sud  da  un 
terreno  frastagliato  e  di  molto  difficile  accesso."  Nibby,  Den- 
torni  di  Roma,  1,  p.  241  (of  Ardea) :  "  Dividesi  la  oitt^  antiea  in 
tre  parti:  quella  occupata  della  terra  odierna  [the  modern  toimi], 
che  e  la  piu  meridionale  essendo  la  piu  fortificata  in  origine,  e 
per  estensione  la  piu  piccola,  fu  la  citt^  primitiva  e  poseia  la 
citadella."  Ibid.,  p.  242  :  "  L'attuale  terra  di  Ardea  [the  pre- 
sent town  of  Ardea']  occupa  soltanto  il  sito  della  cittadella  an- 
tiea." Eocca  (vol.  1,  p.  434),  Luoghi  occulti  della  lingua  Latina : 
"  Si  accampo  appresso  alia  terra :  apud  oppidum  castra  fecit." 
Our  author's  meaning,  therefore,  is  not  that  they  will  build 
the  places  mentioned,  where  there  are  no  places  at  all,  but 
that  they  will  make  the  at  present  existing  but  inconsider- 
able and  inglorious  places  (sine  nomine  tereae)  of  OoUatia, 
Pometii,  &c.,  considerable  and  glorious  (haec  tum  Nomina 
erunt). 

Sine  nomine  (vs.  787).— See  Eemm.  on  9.  343;  1.  613; 
2.554;  12.514. 

ViDEN  UT  GEMINAE    STANT  VERTICE    CRISTAE,  ET  PATER   IPSE 

suo  suPERUM  lAM  siGNAT  HONORE  (vv.  780-1). — This  SO  much 
disputed  passage  is,  I  think,  to  be  cleared  up  by  a  reference  to 
Stat.  Silv.  5.  2.175: 

' '  vade,  piier,  tantisqiie  enixus  suffice  donis  : 
felix  q,ui  magno  iani  nunc  sub  praeside  iuras, 
cuique  sacer  primum  tradit-  Germanicus  ensem ! 
non  minus  hoc  f  ortis,  quam  si  tibi  panderet  ipse 
BelUpotem  aquilas,  torvaque  induceret  ora 
casside." 

The  parallelism  between  the  two  passages  is  complete.  In  both 
the  reference  is  to  the  induction  of  a  neophyte  into  the  profes- 
sion of  arms ;  in  Statius,  to  that  of  Crispinus  by  his  patron  Ger- 
manicus, whose  equipping  of  him  with  his  arms  is  stated  by  the 
poet  to  have  been  as  auspicious  as  if  the  ceremony  had  been 
performed  by  Mars  himself,  as  if  Mars  himself  had  set  the 
helmet  on  his  head ;  in  Virgil,  the  reference  is  to  the  similar 
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induction  or  installation  of  Eomulus  here  in  the  under-world, 
and  before  his  birth,  by  the  actual  setting  of  the  helmet  on  his  head 
by  his  "father,  the  god  of.  war  himself.     Compaxe  Sil.  13.  361 : 

"  FuMua,  ut  finem  spoliandis  aedibus,  aere 
belligero  revocante,  dedit,  subllmia  ab  alto 
suggestu,  maguis  fautor  uon  futilis  ausis : 
'Lanuvio  generate,'  inquit,  'quern  Sospita  lunQ 
dat  nobis,  Milo,  Gradivi  cape  victor  honorem, 
tempera  niuraJi  cinctus  turiita  corona" 

where  the  "honos  Grradivi"  is  conferred,  in  the  shape  of  a  mural 
crown,  on  the  victorious  soldier.     Also  Id.  10.  397  : 

.     .     .     ' '  nudae  pleiisque  sinistrae 
detrito  clipeo;  desunt  pugnacibus  enses  ; 
saucius  omnis  eques  ;  galeis  carpsere  superbum 
e-ristarum  decus,  et  damnarunt  Martis  honores," 

where  "Martis  honores"  are  the  crested  helmets  of  the  soldiers, 
perhaps  also  the  swords,  shields,  or  other  arms.  Compare  also 
Tacit.  Germ.  13  :  "  Turn  in  ipso  concilio,  vel  principum  ali- 
quis,  vel  pater,  vel  propinquus,  scuto  frameaque  iuven^m  or- 
nant." 

Pater. — Not,  with  Heyne  and  Wagner,  pater  superum, 
first  because  of  the  intervening  suo,  and  secondly  because  it 
was  not  the  part  of  Jupiter  to  bestow  martial  honours;  but,  with 
Servius,  Cynth.  Genet.,  Voss  and  Ladewig,  pater  eius  {RomuE), 
i.  e..  Mars,  because  as  it  was  Venus's  office  to  bestow  beauty, 
Apollo's,  knowledge  of  futurity  and  medicine.  Mercury's,  elo- 
quence, Pallas's,  prudence,  so  it  was  the  special  ofiice  of  Mars  to 
bestow  martial  honour. 

Ipse. — /.  e.,  no  less  a  person  than  his  father  himself,  that 
father  being  the  god  of  war ;  he  received  his  maftial  honour 
from  no  second  or  inferior  hand,  from  no  king,  no  deputy,  but 
from  Mars  himself.  For  pater  ipse,  compare  11.  558,  "ipse 
pater"  [the  very  father,  no  less  a  person  than  the  father — viz., 
of  Camilla]  ;  and  7.  92,  "pater  ipse"  [the  father  himself,  no 
less  a  person  than  the  father — viz.,  of  Lavinia]. 

Suo  HONORE. — That  honour  which  it  was  Mars's  peculiar 
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ofBce  to  bestow,  martial  honour.  The  words  refer  back  to  and 
explain  geminae  stant  vertice  ckistae  ;  the  two-crested  helmet 
being  the  emblem  of  the  suo  {Martiali)  honobe  bestowed  on  him 
by  Mars. 

SuFBEUM. — Neither,  for  the  reasons  assigned  above,  "  su- 
perorum,"  with  Heyne  and  Wagner,  nor  "  deum,"  with  Servius, 
but  virum,  i.  e.,  inter  homines  degeniem,. 

GrEMiNAE  CRISTAE. — Simply  another  way  of  saying  helmet. 
GrEMiNAE,  because  two  make  a  better  picture  than  one ;  there- 
fore 6.  190  :  "  geminae  columbae ; "  and  8.  680  :  "  geminas  cui 
tempora  flammas  laeta  vomunt."  The  picture  of  helmeted 
Romulus  is  peculiarly  proper,  Eomulus  being  always  repre- 
sented helmeted.  If  the  following  passage  of  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  (1.  6)  be  sufficiently  explicit  to  establish  the  opinion  that 
a  double-crested  helmet  was  the  peculiar  ensign  or  emblem  of 
Mars :  "  Cognitum  pariter  atque  creditum  est,  Martem  patrem 
tunc  populo  suo  adfuisse  :  inter  cetera  huiusce  rei  manifesta 
indicia,  galea  quoque  dualus  distincta  pinnis,  qua  caeleste  caput 
tectum  fuerat,  argumentum  praebuit;"  and  if,  besides,  there 
be  sufficient  authority  for  believing  that  the  actual  Eomulus, 
in  imitation  of  his  reputed  father,  wore  a  double-crested  hel- 
met, then,  in  that  case,  the  martial  honour  with  which  the  god 
of  war  is  here  represented  as  having  decorated  his  prefigured 
son  is  his  own  double-crested  helmet. 

[wM.litev'].  Et  pater  ipse  suo  superusi  iam  signat  ho- 
NORE. — And  the  father  of  the  gods  himself  already  marks  him  with 
his  oivn  honour,  i.  e.,  with  the  honour  of  godhead,  Jupiter's  honour 
being  that  of  being  a  god.  Compare  Sil.  3.  601  (Jupiter,  in 
conversation  with  Venus,  of  Vespasian) : 

"  nee  Stygis  ille  lacus  viduataque  Iximine  regna, 
sed  superum  sedes,  nostrosque  tenebit  honores," 

where  "nostros  honores"  is  the  honour  of  godhead.  It  was  to  be 
expected  a  priori  that  the  so  famous,  and  by  all  Latin  poets  so 
much  insisted  on,  translation  of  Rome's  founder  to  heaven  should 
not  in  this  solemn  review  of  Rome's  heroes  be  passed  over  in 
total  silence ;  or,  it  may  be,  ipse  pater  sigxat  superum — 
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suPERiiM  being  adjective,  as  Sil.  1.  17 : 

"  tantarum  causag  irarum,  odiumque  perenni 
servatum  studio,  et  mandata  nepotibus  arma, 
fas  aperire  mihi,  superasqne  recludere  mentes." 

[»JII*er].  Et  pater  ipse  suo  superum  iam  signat  honore. 
— "  Merito  virtutis  Mars  Eomulum  deura  esse  significat,"  Ser- 
vius,  understanding  pater  to  be  the  father  of  Romulus,  i.  e., 
Mars,  and  supplying  Roinuhim  to  the  accusative  superum.  I 
agree  with  modern  commentators.  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  "Wagner, 
in  connecting  pater  and  superum,  and  understanding  the 
sense  to  be  :  the  father  of  tlie  gods  marks  him  with  honour.  So 
far  I  find  little  difficulty.  But  the  next  step  is  difficult. 
What  honour,  and  whose  honour,  is  meant  ?  La  Cerda  gives 
one  answer  to  the  two  questions :  "  Caelestem  iam  facit,  iam 
hinc  destinat  in  numerum  immortalium."  Heyne  adopts  La 
Cerda's  answer ;  while  "Wagner,  in  his  ed.  Heyn.,  observes :  "  Suo 
HONORE  :  qui  ei  destinatus  est ;  iam  nunc  in  eo  sunt  signa  futu- 
rae  magnitudinis ;  quod  nulla  causa  est,  quare  accipias  de  eo 
superorumcoetui  ascribendo  ; "  and  in  his  Praestabilior  :  "  Con- 
spicuum  facit  ea  dignitate  oris  quae  in  ipso,  love,  explendescit. 
Cf.  Georg.  2.  392.  Servius  accepit :  eum  superum,  deum,  ut 
Mars  pater  sit  Eomuli."  "  Was  ist  hiegegen  zu  erinnern  ? 
Superum  von  suo  abhangig  gemacht,  ware  ein  flickwort ;  suo 
sagt  alles.  Bei  pater  aber  hat  man  schon  Mars  gedacht,  ehe 
das  zweideutige  superum  den  gedauken  an  Jupiter  richten 
konnte.  Wollte  "Virgil  dieses,  so  musste  er  sagen  :  et  superum 
pater  ipse  suo  I.  s.  H.,"  Voss.  "  Sieh'st  du  ure  auf  dem  scheitel 
der  zurefache  helmbusch  steht  und  der  vater  selbst  (Mars,  s.  v. 
777)  ihn  schon  jetzt  mit  dem  ihm  auf  der  oberwelt  eigenen 
schmucke  bezeichnet,"  Ladewig. 

There  is  also  Ovid,  Met.  1.192  (Jupiter  threatening  the  world 
with  the  deluge) : 

"  sunt  mihi  semidei,  sunt  rustioa  numina,  Nymphae, 
Faunique,  Satyrique,  et  montioolae  Silvani ; 
quos  quoniam  eaeli  nondum  dignamur  honore, 
quas  dedimus,  certe  terras  habitare  sinamus  ;  " 

28  *■ 
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Ihid.  2.  51If  (Juno,  complaining  of  Calisto's  and  Arcas's  promo- 
tion to  heaven) : 

"  mentiar,  obscurum  nisi  nox  cum  fecerit  ortem, 
nuper  honoratus  stimmo,  raea  vulnera,  caelo 
videritis  stellas  illie,  ubi  circulus  axem 
ultimus  extremum,  spatioque  brevissimus,  ambit." 


782-801. 

EN NILI 


VAU.  LECT.   (ys.  793). 

Divi  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med. ;  "In  Romano  cod.,  in  Mediceo,  et  plerisque  aliis 
legere  est  divi  aEUirs,  id  quod  in  nomismatnm  etiam  inscriptionibus 
invenias,  ut  in  nummo  pulcherrimo,  a  cuius  altera  parte  C.  Caesaris 
caput  babetur,  titulus  est  DIVOS  lULlUS,  ab  altera  vero  parte  August! 
Oetaviani  caput,  cum  inscriptione  AUGUSTUS  DIVI.F.,  adquem  titu- 
liun  crediderim  hoc  loco  Virgilium  adlusisse.  Praetereo  vero  lapidum  in- 
soriptiones  quae  sunt  et  in  CapitoKo  et  alibi  in  quibus  DIVI  F.  scriptum 
observavi.  Sane  etiam  in  Porcio  cod.  biti  genfs  prius  fuit.  In  eo 
vero  quern  lanus  VitaUs  nuH  tradidit,  dubio  procul  mvi  gentts  legi- 
tur,"  Pierius.  IH  Servius  ("Caesaris,  qui  factus  est  deus") ;  N. 
Heins.  (1670) ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  {Praest.) ;  Eibb. 

DivuM  III  R.  Stepb. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. 


En  HUlus,  &c.,  .  .  .  TENENTES  (vv.  782-8). — Byron,  in  one  of 
the  happiest  of  his  passages,  gives  us  the  reverse  of  this  fine 
simile,  also  applied  to  Eome,  ChUde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  U- 
78,  79:  ' 

"  0  Rome!  my  country  !  city  of  tie  soul! 

the  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
lone  mother  of  dead  empires  !  and  control 

in  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery.     .    .     . 
The  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  stands 

childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
an  empty  urn  -within  her  withered  hands, 

whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago." 
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Pity  that  Lord  Byron  was  not  equal  to  sustain  this  unusually 
fine  image.  The  very  next  line  spoils  it  all  by  the  confusion 
which  it  makes  between  the  real  urn  of  which  it  speaks  and  the 
figurative  urn  of  the  lines  immediately  preceding : 

' '  The  Soipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 

the  very  eepulcres  lie  tenantless 
of  their  heroic  dwellejrs :  dost  thou  flow, 

old  Tyher,  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress !" 

otherwise  the  comparison  of  Rome,  in  her  present  desolate  state, 
to  Niobe  is  quite  equal  to  Virgil's  comparison  of  her,  in  her 
palmy  state,  to  Cybele.  His  previous  comparison  (stanza  2  of 
the  same  canto)  of  Yenice  to  the  turret-crowned  Cybele  is  one 
of  a  different  kind  : 

"  She  loots  a  sea  Cybebe,  fresh  from  ocean, 
rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
at  airy  distance  with  majestic  motion, 

a  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers  : 
and  such  she  was  : — ^her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
from  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers  : 
in  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
monarchs  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity  increased;" 

the  resemblance  in  the  case  of  this  comparison  being  only  be- 
tween the  domes  of  Venice  and  the  ttirret  crown  of  the  goddess, 
and  not  extending,  as  in  the  case  of  Virgil's,  to  the  children  of 
the  goddess  and  the  heroes,  the  offspring  of  the  city.  Byron's 
idea  was  borrowed,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  from  Sabellicus,  dc 
Venefae  Urbis  Situ  Narmtio  (Taur.  1527),  lib.  1,  fol.  202  :  "  Quo 
fit,  ut,  qui  siiperne  urbem  contempletur,  turritam  telluris  ima- 
ginem  medio  oceano  figuratam  se  putet  inspicere."  Milton  is, 
as  usual,  correct.  Arcades,  20  : 

"  might  she  the  wise  Latona  be, 
or  the  towered  Cybele, 
mother  of  a  hundred  gods." 

EoMANOsairB  TUGS  (vs.  790).—"  Tugs  seems  to  bo  emphatic 
—Romans  of  your  own  stock,"  Conington.     I  think  not.     Tuos 
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to  be  emphatic  should  be  placed  in  the  emphatic  position.  But 
it  is  not.  That  position  is  occupied  by  eomanos.  E-omanos, 
therefore,  is  the  emphatic  word,  and  the  meaning  is  the  Romans, 
the  great  and  mighty  Romans,  your  children.  Eomanos  acquires 
this  emphasis  not  merely  by  its  position — first  word  in  the  line 
and  followed  closely  by  a  full  pause  (see  Eem.  on  2.  247) — but  by 
the  preparation  made  for  it  as  well  by  the  whole  of  the  preced- 
ing line  as  by  hang  gentem,  of  which  it  is  the  emphatic  repeti- 
tion. The  second  word  in  the  line,  when  it  at  the  same  time 
closes  a  sentence,  is  never  emphatic,  but  the  first  word  always  is. 
Thus,  vs.  794  :  "  Latio  regnata  per  arva  Satumo  quondam,"  it 
is  not  "  quondam,"  but  "  Satumo,"  on  which  both  the  emphasis 
of  the  thought  and  the  ictus  of  the  voice  falls ;  vs.  795  :  "  super 
et  Garamantas  et  Indos  proferet  imperium,"  the  important  em- 
phatic word  is  not  "  imperium,"  but  "  proferet ; "  vs.  803 :  "  aut 
Erymanthi  pacarit  nemora,"  the  important  emphatic  word  is 
not  "  nemora,"  but  "  pacarit ; "  vs.  809  :  "  ille  autem  ramis  in- 
signis  olivae  sacra  ferens,"  the  important  word  is  not  "  ferens," 
but  "  sacra  ;"  vs.  769,  "  Silvius,"  not  "Aeneas ;"  vs.  740,  "  sup- 
plicia,"  not  "expendimt;"  vs.  711,  "inscius,"  not  "Aeneas;" 
vs.  603,  "imminet,"  not  "adsimilis;"  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  poem. 

HlC  CAESAB  et  OMNIS  lULl  PROGENIES,  MAGNUM  CAELI  VEN- 
TURA SUB  AXEM  (vv.  790-91). — In  other  words :  about  to  come 
upon  earth.  Compare  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  216  (Pallas  to  Dis 
when  he  appears  on  earth  in  order  to  carry  off  Proserpine) : 

.     "  tua  cur  sede  relicta 
audes  Tartareis  caelum  incestare  quadrigis," 

as  we  would  say,  the  light  of  day,  or  the  face  of  heaven.  In  both 
places  the  notion  is  that  of  coming  from  another  world,  from 
another  state  of  existence,  into  this  world,  described  or  contra- 
distinguished by  its  relationship  to  the  sky  or  air.  Compare 
also  Pind.  Theb.  899  : 

"  quern  nisi  servasset  magnarum  rector  aquarum, 
ut  pi'ofugus  laetis  Troiam  repararet  in  arvis, 
Auffustumque  genus  claris  submitteret  astris. 
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the  last  but  one  of  which  verses  is  so  exactly  parallel  to  our  text, 
and  the  expression  "claris  submitteret  astris"  so  almost  identi- 
cal with  Claudian's  "ederet  astrorum  radiis,"  Lmis  Serenae,  ^6: 

•     .     .     "  needura  moderamina  mundi 
sumserat  ilia  domus,  cum  te  Luoina  beatis 
eckret  astrorum  radiis," 

as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mueller  (ad  Pindar.  Theb. 
901)  is  as  correct  in  understanding  the  words  of  Pindarus  The- 
banus  to  mean  the  mere  birth  of  the  "  Augustum  genus"  into 
this  world  as  Lachmann,  Bericht  der  Verhandl.  der  Berl.  Acad, 
der  Wissensch.,  1841,  p.  3,  is  incorrect  in  understanding  them  to 
mean  its  apotheosis,  and  using  them  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Homerus  Latinus  to  be  an- 
terior to  the  death  of  Tiberius :  "  Die  verse  waren  nicht  mehr 
wahr  und  schicklioh  nachdem  Tiberius  gestorben  und  nicht 
vergottert  war."     See  Rem.  on  "  astra,"  3.  567. 

Caeli  axem. — "Merely  i.  q.  caelum,  the  light  of  the  upper 
world,"  Conington.  No,  no ;  the  rolling  heaven  or  &ky,  the  heavens 
regarded  as  turning  on  a  pivot,  pole  or  axis ;  as  Ovid,  Fast.  k..  179: 

"  ter  sine  perpetuo  caelum  versetur  in  axe ; 

ter  iungat  Titan,  terc[ue  resolvat  equos ;  " 

Id.  Trist.  1.3.JJ.7: 

' '  iamque  morae  spatium  nox  praecipitata  negabat, 
versaque  ab  axe  suo  Parrhasis  Arctos  erat ; ' ' 

Aen.  2-.  250  :  "  mrtitur  ititerea  caelum ; "  ibid.  I/..  1^81  : 

.     .     .     "  ubi  maximns  Atlas 
axem  hutnero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum ;" 

in  every  one  of  which  passages  we  have  the  revolving  motion 
distinctly  specified.  As  here  axis,  the  imaginary  central  line 
on  which  the  sky  revolves,  is  taken  for  the  revolving  sky  itsdf, 
so  elsewhere  the  axis  or  axle  of  a  chariot  is  taken  for  the  chariot 
itself. 

Hic  viR,  Hic  EST  (vs.  792). — English,  this,  this  is  the  man. 

Divi  GENUS  (vs.  793). — I.e.,  Biyi  lulii  genus,  exactly  as, 
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verse  840:  "genus  armipotenlis  Achilli;"  10.  228:  "  deum 
gens."  Divi,  the  generally  accepted  reading,  is  confirmed  by 
Oynth.  Genet.,  who  says,  very  explicitly  :  "  Legendum  est  divi, 
et  non  divum  ;  nam  genus  fuit  Caesaris  divi." 

Iacet  extra  sideka  tellus,  extra  anni  solisque  vias, 
ttbi  maximus  atlas  axem  htjmero  tororet  stellis  ardbnti- 
Bus  APTUM  (vv.  796-8). — The  clause  extra  anni  solisque  vias 
explains  the  clause  extra  sidera,  and  the  clause  tjbi  maximus 
atlas,  &e.,  explains  the  clause  extra  anni  solisque  nias,  as  if 
Yirgil  had  said :  extra  sidera,  extra  anni  solisque  vias, 
extra  illam  plagam  ubi  maximus  atlas,  &c.  In  other  words, 
the  three   expressions   extra   sidera,   extra   anni   solisque 

VIAS,    UBI    MAXIMUS     ATLAS    AXEM     HUMERO     TORQUET     STELLIS 

ardentibus  APTUM,  designate,  each  in  a  different  manner,  the 
same  thing,  viz.,  the  boundary,  towards  the  south,  of  the  habit- 
able world ;  extra  sidera  expressing  that  limit  loosely  and 
generally,  extra  anni  solisque  vias  expressing  the  same  limit 
more  particularly  (explaining  what  the  author  meant  by  the  term 
EXTRA  sidera),  and  ubi  maximus  atlas,  &c.,  filling  up  and  orna- 
menting the  picture  with  the  giant  figure  supposed  to  stand  upon 
and  mark  that  extreme  limit.     Compare  Hesiod,  Theog.  517 : 

AtXks  S'  ovpavov  cvpvv  c^^'  KpoTcpr/s  vn'  avafKTjS, 
ireipaiTiv  ev  yairis,  Trpoirap  'Effirepi^wv  \iyv<J>uvtov 
€iXTritcs,  K€<pd\ri  re  Kai  aKafiaroiffi  ■^(^cpiffffi. 


Eurip.  Hipp.  1  : 


Ibid.  751 : 


TToKKr]  fj-eu  €t/  ^porotffL,  kovk  avayvfios 
9ea  KeK\Tjp.ai  Kv-rrpis,  ovpavov  t'  effat, 
oo-Qi  re  trovrov  Tepfxoj/Q>v  t  ArKauriKwv 
vaiovffiv  et<T(a,  <pus  opwvr^s  7}\iov. 


EffirepLSiay  5'  ein  fj,7]\o<nropou  aKrav 
avva-aifii  rav  aoiSav, 

IV    0  TTOVTOfJLcScCV 

TToptpvpeas  \ifj.V7]S 
vaurais  ovk  €0'  oBov  vefxety 

tTCflVOV  T€pfJ.OVa  KVpCCV 

ovpavovy  rov  AxAas  exe*- 
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Ibid,  wee: 

Hipp,     aWa  /i'  e^e\as  xSovos  ; 
J.HB.      irepav  ye  vovtov,  T€p/j,ovuy  t'  kTKaVTMwv, 
€t  Tr&Js  Zvvaijxriv. 

Lucr.  5.  36 : 

"  propter  Atlanteum  litus,  pelagique  severa, 
quo  neque  noster  adit  quisquatn,  neque  barbarus  aiidet." 

Hor.  Od.  1.  3U.  11  : 

"  quo  Styx,  et  inrisi  horrida  Taenari 
sedes,  Atlanteusque  finis 
concutitur." 

Lucan.  9.  867  (Cato's  army  in  Africa  retreating  before  Gaesar) : 

.     .     .     "  sed  longius  ista 
nulla  iacet  tellus,  quam  fama  cognita  nobis 

tristia  regna  lubae 

evolviniur  orbe, 

terga  damus  ferienda  Noto  " 

[Q,u.  ? — go  beyond  the  south  pole,  and  no  longer  meet  the  south 
wind  blowing  in  our  face,  but  have  it  blowing  on  our  backs]. 
Ibid.  9.  6OJ4.  (of  Cato's  march  in  Africa  southward  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Ammon) : 

.     .     .     ' '  iam  spissior  ignis, 
et  plaga,  qua  nullam  superi  mortalibus  ultra 
a  medio  fecere  die,  caloatur,  et  unda 
rarior." 

Iacet  extka  siDera  tellus. — As  we  say  vulgarly,  "  beyond 
Grod  speed,"  and  as  Shakespeare  said,  Temxicd,  act  2,  sc.  1 : 

"  AyT.    "Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 
Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.     She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis  ;  she  that  dwells 

ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life  ;  she  that  from  Naples 

can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 

(the  man  i'  th'  moon  's  too  slow),  till  new-born  chins 

be  rough  and  razorable." 

Maximus  (vs.  797). — Adopting  the  suggestion  of  Keil  {G'ot- 
ting.  Philol.  vol.  2,  p.  166),  I  read  maximus,  not  caelifek,  first. 
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because  maximus  is  cited  by  Probus,  Eel.  6.  31 ;  and,  secondly, 
because  caelifer  seems  to  be  a  mere  gloss  or  interpretation  of 

AXEM  HUMERO  TOKQUET.       But  why  not  AXEM  HUMERO  TORQUET 

a  variation  of  the  theme  caelifer,  according  to  my  own  prin- 
ciple ?  Because  theme  and  variation  require  two  sentences, 
two  verbs,  two  actions ;  whereas  caelifer  axem  humero  tor- 
QUET  is  only  one  sentence  descriptive  of  one-  action,  and  axem 
HUMERO  TORQUET  contaius  in  itself  the  whole  idea  expressed  by 
CAELIFER.  Either,  therefore,  Yirgil  wrote  maximus,  or,  if  he 
wrote  CAELIFER,  was  guilty  of  a,  fade  repetition. 

Axem  (vs.  798).— See  Eem.  on  vs.  791. 

TuRBANT  TREPiDA  (vs.  801). — The  two  words  coalesce  into 
the  one  notion  of  _^M^^er,  exactly  as  the  two  words  "improvida 
turbat,"  2.  200,  where  see  Rem.,  coalesce  into  the  one  notion  of 
alarm. 


807-813. 


BT  DUBITAMUS  ADHUC  VIRTU  TBM  EXTENDERE  FACTIS 
AUT  METUS  AUSONIA  PROHIBET  CONSISTERE  TERRA 
QUIS  PROCUL  ILLE  AUTEM  RAMIS  INSIGNIS  OLIVAE 
SACRA  FERBNS  NOSCO  CRINES  INCANAQUE  MENTA 
REGIS  EOMANI  PRIMUS  QUI  LEGIBUS  URBEM 
FUNDABIT  CURIBUS  PARVIS  BT  PAUPERE  TERRA 
MISSUS  IN  IMPERIUM  MAGNUM 


VAR.  LEOT.  (vs.  807). 

viKTUTiiM  EXTENDERE  FACTIS  [*  I  Med.    II  J,  Servius].    HI  Yen.  1470; 
.Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut.;  Wakef. 

[VIMUTB  EXTENDERE  TIRES   I  Pal,  Rom.  11  f]. 

viRTUTEM  EXTENDERE  VIRES  III  Diomedes. 


*  The  readings  supplied  withia  square  brackets  are  taken  from  Ribbeck, 
important  slip  of  Dr.  Henj-y's  variae  kcHoms  having  been  lost.— J.  F.  D. 
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VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  810). 
PEIMAM  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med. ;  "In  plerisque  codd.  antiquis  peimam  legitur," 

Pierius.      II  f  j ;  cod.  Camerarii  (Bersm.).      Ill  Spartianus,    Vita 

Hadriani;  Princ. ;   Yen.  1472,  1475;  Mil.  1475;   Breso.;  R.  Steph.; 

N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;   Voss;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn. 

anded.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt. 
PEIMUS  II  -h.   HI  Ven.  1470,  1471 ;  Mod. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Heyne; 

Wakef. 
PBIMTJM  I  "  In  Medioeo  pkimum  est,"  Pierius.    II  ift:. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  812). 
FUNDABII  I  Rom.,  Pal.,   Med.    Ill  Cod.  Reg.  Spartiani,  Vita  Hadriani 

(Casaub.);  R.  Steph.;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.; 

Pott.;  Haupt;  "Wagn.  {Praest.);  Ribb. 
I'TJNBAVIT  III  Cod.  Pal.  Spartiani,  Vita  Hadriani  (Gruter). 


YiRTUTEM  EXTENDERE  FACTis. — Even  supposing  that  the  MS. 
authority  in  support  of  the  reading  virtute  extenders  vires 
were  *  equal  to  that  on  which  the  reading  virtutem  extenders 
FACTIS  rests — even  supposing  that  Servius  had  recognised  both 
readings  alike  and  not  the  latter  only,  and  that  the  latter  read- 
ing were  not  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  10.  468  :  "  famam  ex- 
tendere  factis,  hoc  virtutis  opus,"  as  well  as  by  the  Epist.  ad 
Liviam,  UUl : 

"  quid  numeras  annos  ?  vixi  maturior  annis. 

acta  senem  faciunt :  haec  numeranda  tibi. 
Ms  aevum  f  uit  implendum,  non  segnibus  annis. 
bostibiis  eveniat  longa  seuecta  meis," 

I  should  yet  be  very  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  ejection  from  the 
text  of  a  reading  which  is,  at  least,  good  Latin,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  reading  involving  an  expression  hardly  Latin  ("  ex- 
TENDEEE  VIRES  antequam  probemus,  idoneis  exemplis  demon- 
strandum erit,  Latinum  id  esse,"  Wagner,  ed.  Heyn.),  and  for 
which  I  have  as  yet  found  no  parallel  except  Livy's  (7.  25,  ed. 
"Walker)  "  extender e  omnes  imperii  vires  consules  delectu  habendo 


*  See  note  on  the  preceding  page.  As  the  lines  are  wanting  in  the  Vat.  Fr.  it 
may  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Henry  had  found  that  a  great  majority  of  second  class 
MSS.  have  virtutem  extendeue  pactis. — J.  F.  D. 
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iussit,"  where  the  reading  "  extendere "  is  not  only  doubtful, 
hut,  if  accepted  (viz.,  in  place  of  "  ostendere"),  afEords  no  good 
sense.  But  the  expression  virtutem  extendeke  factis,  al- 
though good  Latin,  affords,  it  wiU  be  said,  a  sense  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  weaTi  as  virtute  extendere  vires.  To  be  sure,  if  no 
better  sense  can  be  obtained  for  it  than  spread  one's  glory  wide  by 
brave  deeds  ("Virtutem  per  facta  exerere  ut  multa  strenue  facta 
edas,"  Hejne ;  "  durch  that  zu  verbreiten  die  tugend,"  Voss ; 
"  to  spread  far  and  wide,"  Forcell.)  ;  but  unless  I  greatly  mis- 
take, a  much  better  meaning  for  the  words  suggests  itself  on  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  parallel  passage  of  Silius,  9.  373 
(of  Paullus  Aemilius) : 

"  is  postquam  frangi  res,  atque  augescere  vidit 
exitium,  '  brevis  hoc  Titae  quodcunque  relictum 
extendamus,'  ait,   '  nam  virtus  futile  nomen, 
ni  decori  sat  sint  pariendo  tempora  leti.' 
dixit ;  et  in  medios,  qua  dextera  concita  Poeni 
limitem  agit,  vasto  counixus  turbine  fertur," 

where  the  meaning  can  only  be :  having  but  a  few  moments  to  live, 
let  me  extend  those  moments  by  brave  deeds,  i.  e.,  let  me  by  brave 
deeds,  in  the  short  space  of  time  I  have  to  live,  extend  my  life,  the 
fame  of  my  life,  beyond  my  life's  actual  limits,  into  future  ages. 
That  this  is  PauUus's  meaning  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  his 
immediately  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  do 
those  brave  deeds  which  should  extend  his  life,  the  fame  of  his 
life,  into  future  ages,  and  then  die  on  the  spot.  Exactly  similar 
is  the  meaning  of  "  famam  extendere  factis"  in  that  passage  of 
our  author,  10.  467,  which  furnished  Silius  with  his  model: 

.  .  .  ' '  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
omnibus  est  vitae;  sei  famam  extendere  factis 
hoc  virtutis  opus," 

not  merely  extend  one's  fame  far  and  wide  about  one's  self  and  dur- 
mg  one's  life,  but  (as  shown  by  the  opposition  between  "  brev« 
tempus  vitae"  and  "  extendere,"  and  Sallust's  precisely  parallel 
"  Quoniam  vita  ipsa  qua  fruimur  brevis  est,  memoriam  nostri 
quam  maxume  longam  efficere,"  and  Cicero's  {de  Senect.  ed. 
Lamb.  p.  415, 1.  48)  "  Quum  enim  id  [extremum  tempus  vitae] 
advenit,  tunc  illud  quod  praeteriit  effluxit ;  tantum  remanet. 
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quod  virtute  et  rectefactis  oonseoutus  sis")  lengthen  one's  fame, 
extend  one's  fame  into  future  ages.  Compare  Sil.  2.  511  (Eide 
speaking) : 

"  extcndam  leti  deeus,  atque  in  saecula  mittam," 

where  "  decus"  is  the  viktutem  of  our  text,  and  where  "  exten- 
dam  "  is  explained  by  "  in  saecula  mittam  ; "  and  Sil.  13.  634 
(his  mother's  shade  to  Scipio) : 

"  venun  age,  nate,  tuos  ortus,  ne  bella  pavesoas 
ulla,  nee  in  caelum  dubites  te  toUere  faotis, 
quando  apei'ire  datur  nobis,  nunc  denique  disce," 

an  amplification  and  pushing  to  its  utmost  of  the  thought 

ET  DUBITAMUS  ADHUC  VIRTUTEM  EXTENDEKE  FACTIS  P 

How  very  much  Latin  writers  use  extendere  in  this  sense, 
viz.,  of  extending,  lengthening  into  futurity,  will  farther  appear 
on  a  comparison  of  Livy,  28.  43,  where  Scipio  replies  to  Fabius 
in  the  senate  :  "  tanquam  non  longius,  quam  quantum  vitae 
humanae  spatiiun  est,  cupiditas  gloriae  extendatur,  maximaque 
pars  eius  in  memoriam  ac  posteritatem  promineat;"  of  Plin.  Ep. 
5.  8  (of  writing  history) :  "  Mihi  pulchrum  imprimis  videtur, 
non  pati  occidere,  quibus  aeternitas  debeatur,  aliorumque/a»j«m 
cum  sua  extendere ; "  and  ibid.  7.  31 :  "  cuius  [Bassi]  memoriam 
tarn  grata  praedicatione  prorogat  et  extendit,  ut  librum  de  vita 
eius  ediderit" — in  all  which  instances  the  notion  expressed  by 
extendere  is  that  of  extension  in  length,  lengthening,  the  very 
notion  expressed  by  it  in  the  phrases  "  extendere  vitam,"  Sil. 
2.  102 : 

"  verum  ut,  opum  levior,  venatu  extendere  vitam 
abnuit ; " 

"  extendere  lucem,"  Sil.  2.  524 : 

' '  sed  prohibet  culpa  poUutam  extendere  lucem 
casta  Fides;" 

"  extendere  aevum,"  Sil.  3.  94  : 

.     .     .     "  te  longa  stare  senecta, 
«CTt<««que  extendisse  velim." 

Extendere  virtutem,  then,  in  our  text,  and  "  extendere  fa- 
mam,"  10.  468,  is  not  merely  to  spread  wide  one's  fame,  but  spe- 
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cially  and  peculiarly  to  spread  it  wide  in  the  direction  of  futurity, 
i.e.,  send  down  one's  fame  to  posterity  (Glaudian's  "producere  fa- 
mam,"  in  Stilich.  1. 36),  the  chief  object  of  Eoman  ambition  and 
the  predominant  passion  of  Eomans  in  the  best  times  of  Eome ; 
a  meaning  which  is  not  only  suitable  to  the  context,  but  so 
suitable  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a  more  suitable. 
Compare,  in  addition  to  the  above  quotations,  Stat.  Theb.  Ij..  32 : 

"  nunc  mihi  fama  prior,  niundique  arcana  vetustas, 
cui  meminisse  ducum,  vitasque  extendere  curae, 
pande  viros.' ' 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  virtutem  extendere   FACTIS  AUT 

METUS    AUSONIA    PROHIBET    CONSISTERE    TERRA  ? TwO    simpler 

sentences  in  place  of  one  more  complex  one,  the  question  being 
put  in  the  first  line  generally,  in  the  second  particularly ;  and 
the  FACTIS  of  the  first  line  being  the  consistere  of  the  second ; 
as  if  Anchises  had  said  :  et  dubitamus  adhuc  famam  exten- 
dere in  omne  aevum  dum  intrepidi  consistimus  ausonia  terra  ? 

Factis. — Plural  and  general,  but  at  the  same  time  pointing 
specially  to  the  specific  deed  (ausonia  consistere  terra)  which 
was  pre-eminently  to  send  down  the  Trojan  glory  to  posterity, 
and  in  which  Aeneas  was  actually  at  the  very  time  engaged. 

Virtutem. — I.  e.,  gloriam  virtutis,  virtus  (properly  virtue) 
being  used  to  signify  the  reward  of  virtue,  as  laus  (properly 
the  reward  of  virtue)  is  so  often  used  to  signify  the  virtue  of 
which  it  is  the  reward. 

Consistere. — To  stand  ivith  all  our  might,  to  plant  our  foot 
firmly  on;  as  "  con-gemuit,"  2.  631 ;  " con-torsit,"  2.  52;  "con- 
ticuere,"  2.  1 ;  where  see  Remm. 

Sacra  ferens. — Officiating  as  priest,  in  the  character  of  priest 
("  sacricola,"  Tacit.  Hist.  3.  7U ;  upo^ogoq.  Pint.  Is.  et  Osir.),  as 
if  he  had  said  quis  autem  ille  procul  sacerdos,  s.  vates,  ramis 
iNsiGNis  olivae  ?     Compare  Manil.  1.  1 : 

"  carmine  divinas  artes  et  conseia  fati 
sidera,  diversos  hominum  variantia  casus, 
(caelestis  ratiouis  opus !)  deducere  mundo 
aggredior,  primusgue  novis  Helicona  movere 
cantibus  et  viridi  nutautes  vertice  silvas, 
hospita  sacra  ferens,  nulli  memorata  priorum ; ' ' 
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and  ihid.  vs.  22 : 

.     .     .     "  certa  cum  lege  canentem 
muudus  et  immenso  vatem  ciroumatrepit  orbe," 

the  "  vatem  "  of  the  second  of  which  passages  is  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  and  repeats  the  "  sacra  ferens"  of  the  first. 

Inoanaque  menta  begis  komani. — Flavins  Vopiscus  in- 
forms us  ( Vita  Taciti,  5)  that  when  Tacitus  declined  the  imperial 
crown  offered  to  him  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  alleged  his  un- 
fitness, on  account  of  his  age,  the  whole  senate  cried  out,  and 
repeated  the  cry  ten  times  :  "  Et  tu  legisti,  inoanaque  menta 
REGIS  ROMANi."  Salmasius,  ad  Spart.  Vita  Hadriani,  p.  20, 
referring  to  these  words  as  constituting  part  of  Hadrian's  sors 
Virgiliana,  noticed  helow,  says,  "  Optime  in  Hadrianum  conve- 
niebat  quern  canos  ad  imperium  attulisse  quidam  volunt,  in  Vita 
Taciti,  '  Hadrianus  senex  ad  imperium  venit.'  Pseudo-sibylla 
de  Hadriano  :   juet'  avrov  8'  aAXoe  ava^ti  apyvpOKpavog  avrtp. 

CrINES    INOANAQUE     MENTA. IllCanOS     CRINES    INOANAQUE 

MENTA ;  incanos  being  supplied  to  crines  from  incana.  In 
English  :  I  recognise  the  hoary  chin  and  hair,  i.e.,  the  hoary  chin 
and  hoary  hair.     Compare  7.  15  : 

f  hinc  exaudiri  gemitus  iraeque  leonum 
vincla  recusantum,  et  sera  sub  noete  rudentum  ; 
setigerique  sues,  atque  in  praesepibus  ursi 
saevire ;  ac  fonnae  magnorum  ululare  luporum," 

where  all  the  animals  are  understood  to  be  in  the  praesepia, 
though  the  word  is  applied  to  the  bears  alone. 

Primam  qui  legibus  urbem  eundabit. — The  reading  is 
PRiMAM,  not  PRIMUS,  not  only  on  account  of  the  superior  MS. 
authority  and  better  sense,  but  because  so  quoted  by  Spartian, 
where  he  informs  us  {Vita  Hadriani)  that  Hadrian  (afterwards 
Roman  emperor),  consulting  the  sortes  Virgilianae  concerning  his 
future  fortunes,  drew  the  verses 

NOSOO  CHINES  INCANAaUE  MENTA 
KEGIS  KOMANI,  PKIMAM  QUI  LEOIBUS  URBEM 

ruNDABiT  [aliter,  fundavit] 

as  his  sors.    On  which  reading  of  primam  in  Spartian,  Oasaubon 
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remarks :  "  Apud  poetam  est  primus  ;  sed  lioo  videtur  de  indus- 
tria  mutatum,  ut  falsum  de  Hadriano  et  invidiosum  nimis  futu- 
rum ;"  and  Salmasius:  "  Non  de  industria  mutatum  puto  primus 
in  PRiMAM,  quod  illud  primus  Adriani  vita  non  oaperet.  Sed 
memoria  lapsum  Spartianum  in  referendis  versibus" — observa- 
tions whiob  show,  first,  that  the  only  editorial  reading  of  Yirgil's 
word  known  to  either  critic  was  primus  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
MSS.  of  Spartian,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to  either  critic, 
read  primam. 

Primam. — First;  not  in  reference  to  others  who  were  to  come 
after  Numa,  nor  as  if  Virgil  had  said  that  Numa  would  be  the 
first  to  establish  the  city  with  laws,  but^r«^  with  reference  to 
FUNDABiT  LEGiBus ;  as  if  YirgO.  had  said  toho  will  give  the  city 
its  first  laws,  its  first  legal,  juridical  stability,  its  first  constitution 
(in  the  general  not  the  modern  conventional  sense  of  that  word). 
Compare  7.  61 :  "primas  cum  conderet  arees,"  where  "  primas"  is 
first,  not  in  reference  to  other  founders  who  were  to  come  after 
Latinus,  or  as  if  Virgil  had  said  who  was  the  first  to  found  the 
fortress,  but  in  reference  to  "  conderet,"  and  as  if  Virgil  had 
said  was  first  founding  the  fortress,  was  first  giving  its  foundation 
to  the  fortress,  was  first  setting  the  fortress  on  Us  foundation. 
Compare  also  5.  857 : 

"  ^ixprimos  inopina  quies  laxavorat  artus," 

where  "  primes"  iB  first,  not  in  reference  to  other  sleeps  which 
were  to  follow,  but  in  reference  to  "  laxaverat,"  and  as  if  Virgil 
had  said  had  first  relaxed  his  limbs.  In  every  one  of  the  three 
sentences  the  sense  is  precisely  the  same  as  if,  instead  of  primam, 
"  primas,"  and  "  primos,"  Virgil  had  written  primum.  In  every 
one  of  the  three  instances  the  adjective  is  as  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  verb  as  if  it  had  been  an  adverb.  Compare  also 
Sil.  13.  533  (of  the  gates  of  Hades) : 

"  cingunt  regna  decern  portae  :  quarum  una  receptat 
belligeros,  dura  Gradivi  sorte  creates, 
altera,  c[ui  leges  posuere  atijue  inclita  iura 
gentibus,  et  primas  fundarunt  moenibus  urbes," 

built  the  first  cities  with  fortifications,  fortified  the  first  cities— 
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"primas"  in  this  instance  also  being  the  exact  equivalent  of 
primum. 

Legibus  urbem  fundabit.  —  Compare  Plin.  Paneg.  3k : 
"  Provida  severitate  cavisti,  ne  fundata  legibus  cwitas  eversa 
legibus  videretur." 

Fundabit.  —  Not  will  found  {fundamenta  locaUt)  but  tcill 
make  stable,  or  firm  and  secure.  Compare  6.  3:  "  dente  tenaci 
ancora  fundabat  naves,"  where  "  dente  tenaci "  corresponds  to 
the  legibus  of  our  text,  "ancora"  to  Numa,  and  "naves"  to 
URBEM,  "  fundare"  being  common  to  both  sentences.  Compare 
also  the  just  quoted  passage  of  Silius :  "  primas  fundarunt 
moenibus  urbes,"  differing  from  the  Virgil  sentence  only  in  one 
word,  and  meaning  not  founded  on  or  tmth  fortifications,  but  made 
fast,  firm  and  secure  tvith  fortifications. 

Curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terra  missus  in  imperium 
MAGNUM. — ^Who  had  ever  guessed,  ci  priori,  that  words  so  pecu- 
liarly and  properly  .applicable  to  Numa  Pompilius  were  one 
day  to  be  applied  (little  altered)  to  a  character  almost  in  every 
respect  the  point-blank  opposite  of  the  priest  of  Cures?  Yet 
so  they  have  been  applied  by  YirgU's  often  happy,  sometimes 
happiest,  imitator,  in  his  imitated  account  of  the  spirits  pre- 
pared in  the  underworld  for  return  to  the  upper,  SU.  13.  853 
(ed.  Eup.) : 

"  hie  Marius  (neo  multa  dies  iam  restat  ituro 
aetheream  in  lucem)  veniet  titi  origime  parva 
in  longwm  imperium  consul." 


813-824. 

CUT CUPIDO 


Cui  DEiNDE,  &c.,  .  .  .  AGMiNA  (vv.  813-6). — ObservB  the  fine 
effect,  first,  of  the  postponement  of  the  name  until  after  the  in- 
troductory GUI  .  .  .  MovEBiT,  and  then  of  its  position  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  new  line  and  in  close  connexion  witli  in  arma. 
You  almost  see  Tullus  calling  out  the  soldiers,  you  almost  hear 
their  rallying  cry,  "  Tullus  !  Tullus ! "     See  Eem.  on  2.  246. 

Besides  (vs.  814). — See  Eem.  on  726. 

PoPTJLAKiBus  AURis  (vs.  817). — The  figure  is  taken  from 
sailing  before  a  gentle  breeze  or  aura,  as  if  he  had  said,  iam 
NiMiTJM  GAUDENS  mlificari  AtJRis  popuLARiBUS.  Compare  Flor. 
1.  9  :  "  Brutus  vero  favore  civium  etiam  domus  suae  clade  et 
parricidio  velificatus  est."  Lucan,  1.  132  (of  Pompey) :  "  totus 
popularihus  auris  impelK."     Prudent,  contra  Symm.  2.  153  : 


.     .     .     "  ne  ae  populanbus  auns 
ostentet,  pulcroque  inflata  tumescat  honore." 

Oic.  Sext.  i.7,  ad  Jin. : "  Quem  neque  periculi  tempestas  neque  honoris 
aura  potuit  .  .  .  de  suo  cursu  .  .  .  demovere."  Metast.  Artasers. 
2.2: 

.    .     .     "  un' alma  grande 

e  teatro  a  se  stessa,     

e  placida,  e  sicura 

del  volgo  spettator  Vuura  non  ciira." 

Fascesque  viderb  receptos  (vs.  819). — "  Regiam  dignita- 
tem et  imperium  a  regibus  in  consules  translatum,"  Heyne, 
Wagner,  Forbiger.  No  :  not  merely  transferred,  but  recovered, 
viz.,  to  the  state  or  people,  out  of  the  dangerous  hands  of  the 
Tarquins.  And  so  Oonington,  correctly,  quoting  the  words  of 
Brutus,  Lav.  2.  2  :  "  Non  credere  populum  Eomanum,  solidam 
lihertatem  recuperatam  esse." 

CoNSULis  imperium,  &e.,  .  .  .  cupiDO  (w.  820-4). — Two 
opposite  errors  have  been  committed  by  commentators  respect- 
ing this  passage  ;  the  one,  that  of  connecting  infelix  too  inti- 
mately with  what  comes  after ;  the  other,  that  of  connecting  it 
too  intimately  with  what  goes  before.  The  former  is  the  old 
error  of  Macrobius  and  Augustine,  the  latter  of  whom  {de  Cwit. 
Dei,  3.  16)  thus  paraphrases  :  "  Quomodolibet  ea  facta  poster! 
ferant,  i.  e.,  praeferant  et  extollant,  qui  filios  occidit  infelix 
est;"  and  such  it  may  be  presumed  is  the  meaning  assigned 
to  the  passage  by  all  those  editors  and  commentators  who  (and 
among  the  number  are  the  two  Heinsii)  place  a  semicolon  or 
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period  at  minores,  and  do  not  interpunctnate  at  all  between 
vooABiT  and  infelix.  The  interpretation  is  erroneous,  if  it 
were  only  because  ferant  cannot  alone  and  without  adjunct 
signify  extol  {laudihiis  extollant),  which  yet  it  is  made  to  signify 
by  those  who  adopt  this  mode  of  interpretation.  The  other 
error  is  that  of  those  trho,  placing  either  (with  Heyne  and 
Wagner)  a  note  of  exclamation  or  (with  Thiel)  a  period  after  in- 
felix, and  writing  utcunque  with  a  capital  initial,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  place  only  a  comma  at  minores,  and  either  no 
interpunctuation  at  all  or  only  a  comma  at  vocabit,  separate 
infelix  entirely  from  what  follows,  and  unite  it  closely  with 
the  preceding  lines;  an  arrangement  not  to  be  endured,  if  it  were 
only  because  it  divides  the  whole  sentence  consulis  . .  .  infelix 
into  two  parts,  the  first  part  ending  with  accipiet,  and  followed 
by  a  full  pause  and  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  first 
syllable  of  the  second  foot,  and  the  second  part  ending  with 
INFELIX  and  likewise  followed  by  a  full  pause  and  break  in  the 
sense  at  the  end  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  second  foot.  To 
which  argument,  if  not  in  itself  sufficiently  convincing,  may 
be  added,  that  infelix,  whether  as  epithet  or  exclamation, 
assorts  but  indifferently  in  the  same  sentence  with  pulchra. 
I,  therefore,  place  a  period  at  vocabit,  thus  closing  the  first  of 
the  two  parts,  of  which  the  passage  consists,  with  the  fine  sense 
and  the  fine  cadence,  pulchra  pro  libertate  vocabit.  Brutus 
has  now  performed  his  duty,  his  first  duty  according  to  the 
morals  of  his  time,  and  a  full  pause  follows,  and  then  comes 
the  reflexion,  infelix  !  the  tribute  to  parental  feeling,  and  then 
again,  after  this  tribute,  the  return  to  the  passion  of  patriotism 
and  the  glory  of  the  patriot,  whatever  might  be  the  judgement 
of  times  following  a  different  rule  of  morals. 

Nova  bella  moventes  (vs.  821). — Bella  movere,  and, 
1.  545,  bella  ciere,  are  to  make  war,  to  war ;  as  lacrymas 
ciere  is  to  weep.  See  Rem.  on  verse  468.  Nova  bella  =  re- 
volutionary wars.  The  existing  order  of  things  being  the  re- 
sult or  upshot  of  old  wars,  wars  tending  to  bring  about  a  new 
order  of  things  (revolution)  are  with  propriety  called  nova, 
new. 
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TJtcunque  ferbnt  ea  facta  minores,  vincet  amor  patriae 
LATJDTJMQUE  iMMENSA  CTJPiDO  (w.  823-4). — "  At  first  sight  there 
may  seem  some  incongruity  between  Brutus's  indifference  to  the 
opinion  of  posterity  and  his  unmeasured  thirst  of  fame  ;  but  the 
meaning  apparently  is  that  he  will  risk  being  called  cruel  by 
posterity,  so  long  as  he  forces  them  to  acknowledge  that  he  is 
great,"  Oonington ;  incorrectly,  as  I  think.  Brutus  does  not 
anticipate  any  condemnation  of  his  act  by  posterity.  He 
balances  only  between  his  paternal  feelings  and  his  feelings 
as  a  Eoman  citizen,  and  these  latter  conquer  (vincet).  Com- 
pare Claud,  in  Eutrop.  1.  khl  '■ 

.     .     .     ' '  natos  hoc  dedere  poenae 
profuit,  et  misero  civem  praeponere  patri." 

Brutus  sacrifices  his  children,  and,  in  his  children,  himself,  to  his 
country,  and,  in  doing  so,  is  only  doing  what  he  thinks  is  his 
bounden  duty  to  do.  His  rule  of  duty  is  the  approbation  of  his 
cotintfy,  the  only  rule  he  knows,  the  only  rule  ever  known  by  a 
great  and  primitive  Eoman — 

VINCET  AMOB  PATBIAE  LAUDUMaUE  IMMENSA  CUPIBO, 

where  laudum  is,  as  commonly  elsewhere,  equivalent  to  virtu- 
tis,  and  where  amor  patriae  and  laudum  immensa  cupido 
are,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  identical.  The  words  utcunque  ferent 
EA  FACTA  MINORES,  supposcd  to  represent  Brutus's  disregard  for 
the  opinion  of  posterity,  are  not  the  expression  of  any  feeling 
whatever  of  Brutus,  but  are  Virgil's  own  reflection  on  Brutus's 
conduct,  expressed  in  an  apostrophe  to  Brutus  :  Unhappy  man, 
loliatemr  your  posterity  (i.e.,  toe,  your  posterity)  may  think  of  your 
act,  yoii  at  least  were  only  influenced  hy  patriotism  and  immense 
love  of  virtue. 

Utcunque  ferent  ea  facta  minores  (vs.  823). — Ferent, 
shall  take,  i.  e.,  shall  vieu;  shall  regard.     So  7.  78  : 
"  id  vero  Jiorrendiim  ao  visu  niirabile /orj " 

[was  taken,  was  held,  was  considered,  was  viewed]. 

Utcunque  ferent. — I.e.,  utrum  male  ferant,  an  bene  fer ant. 
Compare  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  2.  6^8  :  "^quod  male  fers,  assuesee ; 
feres  bene;"  id.  Met.  3.  253  (of  the  different  ways  in  which 
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different  persons  took,  "  ferebant,"   viewed,  the  punielmient 
inflicted  by  Diana  on  Aotaeon)  : 

"  rumor  in  amtiguo  est:  aliis  violentior  aequo 
■    visa  dea  est ;  alii  laudant,  dignamque  severa 
virginitate  vocant;  pars  invenit  utraque  causas." 

Ea. — Not  haec  or  ilia,  but  ea,  and  meaning  not  merely  tho&e 
deeds,  but  those  deeds  and  deeds  of  that  kind. 

MiNOEEs. — Not  the  times  later  than  Virgil's,  but  the  times 
later  than  Brutus's,  i.e.,  Virgil's  own  times. 

ViNCET. — Peerlkamp  well  quotes  the  words  of  this  very 
Brutus,  Liv.  2.  2  :  "  nee  dioturum  fuisse,  ni  earitas  reipublicae 
vinceret." 

Laudum  (vs.  824). — Equivalent  here  as  elsewhere  to  virtue, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  only  what  is  virtue,  or,  rather,  what  is  thought 
to  be  virtue,  that  is  praised. 

Immensa. — Peerlkamp  remarks  that  this  word  implies  dis- 
approval.    I  think  not ;  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  approbation, 
for  who,  especially  what  Eoman,  ever  disapproved  of  love  of 
country  and  immense  desire  of  "laudes,"  i.e.,  of  virtue,  or  what 
is  praised  as  being  great  and  good,  and  the  duty  of  everyone  ? 
If  Virgil  expresses  disapprobation  of  the  act  of  Brutus,  that 
disapprobation  must  be  sought  in  the  words  utcunqtje  ferent 
EA  FACTA  MiNORES ;  and  if  those  words  do  express  disapproba- 
tion, what  disapprobation  can  be  lighter  than  that  of  utcunqtje 
EERENT,  what  words  less  expressive  of  personal  disapprobation 
than  FERENT  MINORES  ?     No,  uo  ;  the  minores  of  Brutus  may 
have  variously  regarded  and  discussed  the  act  of  their  great 
ancestor,  but  Virgil  did  not,  and  could  not  without  impropriety, 
have  disapproved  in  such  a  poem  (and  especially  in  a  part  of 
it  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  the  famous  deeds  of  the 
ancient  fathers  of  Eome)  of  this  pre-eminently  self-denying 
and  Eoman  act.     The  sentiment  expressed  by  Virgil  amoimts 
to  this :   No  matter  how  the  deed  may  be  viewed  by  later 
generations,  patriotism  and  boundless  love  of  virtue  were  tri- 
umphant.    Compare  Georg.  h-  ^05  : 

"  tantus  amor  florum  et  generandi  gloria  mellis," 
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the  not  very  dissimilar  peroration  of  our  author's  eulogy  of  the 
heroic  deeds  performed  in  the  public  cause  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  a,  perhaps,  at  bottom,  not  very  differently  constituted 
community.     See  also  Poems  Philosophical,  p.  135  : 

"  'let  the  law  tale  its  coxirse,'  the  Eoman  said, 
sitting  in  judgment ;  and  the  lictois  seized 
forthwith  the  two  young  men,  the  judge's  sons, 
and  stripped  them  to  the  waist  and  bound  and  flogged. 
In  vain  turned  towards  the  judgement-seat  the  youths' 
wild  eyes,  imploring ;  the  upUfted  axe 
severed  first  one  and  then  the  other's  head. 
Proud  to  have  executed  Eoman  justice 
even  on  his  own  rebellious  sons,  the  judge, 
unblenched,  descended  from  the  judgement-seat. 
Home  to  his  desolate  house  returned,  the  sire 
in  secret  wept  his  disobedient  children. 
Such  were  the  wondrous  men  that  made  Borne  Some." 


828-846. 

NOCTE — FABII 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  829). 
LTJMINA  I  JRom.,  Pal.,  Med.    H  S.     Ill  Eome,  1469 ;  Van.  1470,  1471, 

1472, 1475 ;  Mod. ;  MU.  1475 ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N,  Heins. 

(1671,  1676,  1704);   Phil.;  Heyne;    Brunok;  Pott.;  Jahn;  Wagn, 

(1832,  1861);  Supfie ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb.;  Conington. 
LiMiNA  H  -fs.    Ill  "Wakef .  * 


*  Quoting  Georg.  If.  358 :  "  ' Fas  illi  limina  divum  tangere'  ait ; "  Aen.  5.  797: 
"liceat  Laurentem  attingere  Thybrim  ;"  Lucr.  3.  1078  : 

"  oscitat  extemplo,  tetigii  quum  limina  villae ; " 
Marius  Viotorinus  in  Gen.  3.  $80  : 

.     .     .    "  prima  a  limine  vitae J 
verum  mente  deum  venerans  ; " 

Arnobius,  2,  p.  92  (Leyden,  1S51)  :   "  antequam  Tages  Thuscus  oras  eonfingeref 
luminis." 
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.  TAB.  LEOT.  (vs.  836). 

SANftuis  MEUS  Ml  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Brunok  ;  Wakef . ; 
Heyne  ;  Lad.;  'Wagn.  {Praest.). 

SANGUIS  pros  m  Fabric;  Voss. 


NocTE  (vs.  828). — I.e.,  Stygia  nocte;  opposed  to  lumina  vitae, 
wMch  is  =  the  ordinary  lux  =  life,  verse  761. 

LtJMiNA  (vs.  829). — Lumina,  not  limina;  first,  on  account 
of  the  greater  MS.  authority ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  strong 
opposition  between  nocte  and  lumina,  and  wholly  wanting 
between  nocte  and  limina  ;  thirdly,  on  account  of  Cicero's 
"vitai  lumina  Uquit"  {de  Bivinatione),  and  Arnobius's  "  ante- 
quam  Tages  Thuscus  oras  contingeret  luminis "  {adv.  Gentes, 
2.  69,  ed.  Orellii),  as  well  as  of  Virgil's  own  repetition  of  the 
expression  "  lumina  vitae,"  7.  771 ;  fourthly,  on  account  of  the 
converse  expression,  "  te  attigerit  Aurora,"  4.  568  ;  and  lastly, 
on  account  of  the  bad  omen  of  stumbling  on  the  threshold. 

Quantas  acies  stkagemque  ciebunt  !  (vs.  830). — I.e., 
quantopere  dimicabunt  !  qiiantopere  trucidabunt  !  See  Eemm. 
on  vv.  468  and  820  of  this  book. 

Aggeribus  alpinis  (vs.  831). — The  Alps  regarded  as  the 
rampart  of  Italy.  Compare  Cic.  in  L.  Pison.  (ed.  Lamb.  vol.  2, 
p.  540)  :  "  Cuius  ego  imperium,  non  Alpium  vallum  ascensui 
transgressionique  Q-allorum  .  .  .  obiicio  et  oppono."  Id.  Phil. 
5  (ed.  Lamb.  vol.  2,  p.  621)  :  "  Ut  eius  [Antonii]  furorem  ne 
Alpium  quidem  muro  cohibere  possemus."  Sil.  3.  496  (of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hercules)  : 


Id.  3.  447 : 


"  primus  inexpertas  adiit  Tirynthius  arees." 


"  aggerihus  caput  Alpinis  et  rupe  nivali 
prosilit  in  Celtas,  ingentemque  extrahit  amnem 
spumanti  Rhodanus  proscindens  gurgite  campos" 


(where  the  identical  term  is  applied  to  the  Alps  regarded  as 
barriers  on  the  western  confines  of  Graul). 
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Arce  monoeci  (vs.  831). — So  Ammian.  15.  10:  "  Monoeci 
arcem  et  portum  ad  perennem  sui  memoriam  conseeravit  [Her- 
cules]." Monoecus,  the  nloderii  Monaco,  being  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  very  level  of  the  sea,  the  "  arx 
MONOECI "  must  have  been  a  fort  or  castle  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  overhanging  the  town  Monoecus,  and  probably  in  the 
situation  of  the  modern  Turbia,  where  I  and  my  daughter  slept 
on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  Jan.  15,  1861,  and  where  they  show 
Roman  ruins. 

Sanguis  meus  (vs.  836) . — Metjs,  not  pius,  is  most  undoubt- 
edly the  true  reading.  Anohises  addresses  Julius  Caesar  as  his 
blood,  i.  e.,  his  offspring,  Julius  Caesar  being  the  descendant  of 
Aeneas  the  son  of  Anchises.  Reading  meus  (for  which  reading 
alone  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  MS.  authority),  we  have 
not  only  the  parental  tenderness  of  the  speaker,  but  we  have 
the  genealogy  of  Caesar  and  the  house  of  the  Caesars,  on  both 
sides,  viz.,  both  on  mother's  and  father's  side:  on  the  mother's 
side  in  genus  qui  ducis  olympo;  on  the  father's  in  sanguis 
meus  :  further,  we  have  this  genealogy  on  both  sides  divine, 
Anchises  himself  being  descended  from  Jupiter  through  Dar- 
danus:  further  still,  we  have  the  identical  double  genealogy 
which  Horace  has  in  so  similar  terms  assigned  to  Augustus, 
Car  in.  Saecul.  50: 

"  olarus  AncHaae  Veneiisq^ue  sanguis ; " 

and  lastly,  we  have  in  sanguis  meus  an  expression  not  only 
used  in  the  same  sense  and  manner  by  other  Latin  writers  (as 
Stat,  Theb.  3.  239  : 

.     .     "  vos,  o  siipieri,  meus  ordine  sanguis, 
ne  pugnp,te  odiis," 

a  very  plain  imitation  of  our  text,  and  showing  that  the  reading 
in  Statius's  time  was  not  pius  but  meus),  but  one  which,  derived 
from  the  Greek  (compare  Hom.  Od.  16.  300  : 

€L  €Teov  y  efxos  efftxi  koi  aifiaros  Tift-erepoio. 

Id.  IL  6.  211 : 

auTTjs  Toi  7e>/67)s  Te  Kai  aifiaTos  evxoiJ,tti  eiyat), 
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has  descended  into  modern  languages,  as  Q-oldoni,  La  Scozzese, 
seen.  ult.  (il  conte  di  Sterlingh  to  his  daughter,  who  has  thrown 
herself  at  his  feet):  "  Ahzati,  sangue  mio;"  Ariost.  Orl.  Fur. 
9.  27: 

.     .     .     ' '  e  comincio  la  guerra, 
che  tutto  il  sangiis  mio  caocio  sotterra." 

Compare  Manil.  5.  664  : 

.     .     .     "  iactantur  corpora  nodis, 
exspectantque  novas  acies,  f  erroque  necantur, 
inficituique  mo  permixtus  scmgmne  pontus ' ' 

(where  Gronov. :  "  ex  se  nato,  quern  ipse  dedit  piscibus") ;  Sen. 
Sere.  Pur.  309  (Amph.  addressing  Megara) .: 

"  o  socia  nostri  sanguinis,  casta  fide 
servans  torum  gnatosque  magnanimi  Herculis." 

The  words  are  in  the  vocative,  not,  as  they  are  so  often  taken 
to  be  {ex.  gr.,  by  Wagner,  who  compares,  having  first  incorrectly 
[see  Eem.  ad  loc]  punctuated,  1.  668),  in  the  nominative,  first  on 
accoimt  of  the  vivacity  of  the  vocative  sanguis  meus,  and  the 
dead  heaviness  of  the  same  words  considered  as  dependent  on  an 
imagined  tu  qui  es ;  and  secondly,  because  examples  of  a  voca- 
tive meus  are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  has  been  supposed. 
Compare  Plaut.  Cas.  1.  U9  : 

"  sine  amato  ted  amari,  meus  festus  dies, 
metis  piillus  passer,  mea  eolumlja,  mi  lepus." 

Job,  14 :  "  Ubi  fugiam  nisi  ad  te,  Deus  metis  ?"  Also,  the 
"Domine,  Deus  meus"  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  for- 
mularies of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  can  only  be  vocative. 

Q-EMINOS,    DUO    FULMINA    BELLI,     SCIPIADAS    (vV.    843-4). 

"  Die  zween  kriegsdonner,"  Voss.  No ;  fulmen  is  not  the 
thunder,  but  the  thunderbolt,  Germ,  ivetterstrahl.    Lucan,  1.  533 : 


I  sine  nubibus  uUis 
fulmen,  et  Arctoia  rapiens  e  partibus  ignem, 
percussit  Latiale  caput." 

As  SCIPIADAS  FULMiNA  BELLI,  in  Virgil,  so,  in  actual  history, 
Bajazet  lildyrym,  i.  e.,  Bajazet  Thunderbolt.      See  Hammer, 
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QescMchte  des  Osman.  Reichs,  Pest,  1827,  vol.  1,  p.  335 :  "  So 
voUendete  Bajesid  der  Wetterstrahl,  der  vierzehn  jahre  lang 
Europa  und  Asien  erobernd  durchzuckt  hatte  seine  flammende 
laufbahn." 

Parvoque  potentem  fabricium  (w.  844-5). — "In  parva 
re  domestica  divitem,"  Heyne,  Thiel,  Ladewig,  Forbiger,  Wag- 
ner (1861),  Oonington  ;  not  merely  erroneously,  but  with  an 
utter  perversion  of  Virgil's  meaning,  -wliioh  is  not  that  Fabricius 
was  rich  in  his  poverty  ("  Qui  etiam  in  parva  re  domestica  ob 
parsimoniam  et  continentiam  dives  est,"  Forbiger,  3rd  ed.),  but 
that  Fabricius  was  powerful  (influential  and  respected,  a  great 
and  powerful  man)  ia,  on,  with,  perhaps  even  through,  or  by 
means  of,  his  poverty.  Virgil  might,  indeed,  have  represented 
Fabricius,  as  the  commentators  have  understood  him  to  repre- 
sent him,  and  as  he  has  been  actually  represented  by  Valerius 
Maximus,  4.  3,  viz.,  as  rich  in  his  poverty,  rich  on  a  little, 
"  continentiae  suae  beneficio  sine  peeunia  praedives,  sine  usu 
familiae  abunde  comitatus  :  quia  locupletem  ilium  faciebat,  non 
multa  possidere,  sed  modica  desiderare;"  or,  as  he  has  been 
represented  by  Claudian,  m  Rufin.  1.  200,  content  with  an 
honourable  little,  an  honourable  poverty : 

.     .     .     "  contentits  honesto 
Fatricius  i)«r(!0  spemebat  munera  regum." 

Or  he  might  have  represented  him  as  the  husbandman  of  the 
olden  time  has  been  represented  by  Horace,  Epist.  2.  1.  139, 
viz.,  as  happy  on  a  little  or  happy  in  his  poverty : 

"  agiicolae  prisci,  fortes  ^arooque  ieati." 

But  it  is  not  so  Virgil  has  thought  proper  to  represent  him. 
Virgil  has  thought  proper  to  represent  him — a  much  greater 
praise — as  powerful  on  little,  i.  e.,  powerful  without  riches, 
powerful  without  owing  his  power  to  wealth,  powerful  there- 
fore by  his  virtue  alone  ("  Fabricium  vocat  parvo  potentem, 
quia  cum  summa  esset  frugalitate,  tamen  insignis  admodum 
fuit  rebus  gestis,"  La  Oerda),  the  very  picture  given  of  him  by 
Seneca,  Epist.  ISO:  "Maiusque  regno  iudicavit  regias  opes  posse 
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contemnere ; "  and  no  doubt  the  picture  of  him  which  Servius 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  gloss :  "  paupertate  glorio- 
sum."  Yirgil's  Fabricius,  "  paevo  potens,"  is  thus  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  fitya  Swafuvog  oX(5iog  of  Homer,  Epigr.  15 
(Biresione) : 

Sa/jia  Trpo(f€Tpa'Jrofiea'6*  aydpos  fj.eya  SvuafievoiOf 

OS  fi^ya  fx^v  Svi/araLf  fieya  de  ^pe^Et  oK^ios  aieiy 

as  well  as  of  the  "Euboicus  miles,  locuples,  multo  auro  potens" 
of  Plautus,  JSpid.  1.  2.  50,  the  rich  Euboean  soldier,  powerful 
owing  to  his  much  gold.  Compare  7.  56 :  "  Turnus,  avis  ata- 
visque  potens"  [not  rich  on  account  of  his  high  descent,  but 
powerful  (influential  and  respected)  on  account  of  his  high 
descent].     1.  535 : 

"  terra  antiqua,  potens  armis  atque  ubere  glebae" 

\jiot  rich  with  arms  and  a  teeming  soil,  hut  powerful  (influential 
and  respected)  by  means  of  its  arms  and  teeming  soil].  Ovid, 
Met.  6.  677  : 

.    .     .     "  Ereohtheiis, 
iustitia  dubium  \aR3hne  potent ior  armis" 

[not  whether  richer  by  means  of  his  justice  or  by  means  of  his 
arms,  hut  whether  more  influential  and  respected  on  account  of 
his  justice  or  on  account  of  his  arms].  Ovid,  Fast.  k.  ^55  : 
"  Eoma  potens  opibus"  [not  rich  with  wealth,  but  powerful  by 
means  of  its  wealth,  influential  and  respected  on  account  of  its 
wealth].  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  73  :  "  Calvia  Orispinilla  .  .  .  potens 
pecunia,  et  orbitate,  quae  bonis  malisque  temporibus  iuxta  va- 
lent "  [not  rich  by  means  of  her  money,  and  her  being  childless, 
hut  powerful  (influential  and  respected)  on  account  of  her  money 
and  her  being  childless].  Also  Propert.  3.  22.  21  (of  the 
Eomans)  : 

"  nam  quantum /er;-o  tantum  pietate  potentes 
stamus :  victrices  temperat  ira  manus." 

Seneca,  Sipp.  98i  (chorus)  : 

' '  tristis  virtus  perversa  tulit 
praemia  recti :  castos  sequitur 
mala  paupertas ;  ntto<iue  potens 
reffnat  adulter" 
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[who  has  rendered  himself  powerful  by  a  wicked  course].  Id. 
Octav.  9k7  : 

"  quid  non  potuit  quondam  genetrix 
tua,  quae  rexit  prinoipis  aulam, 
cara  marito,  partuque  potens  ? ' ' 

[powerful  on  account  of  her  being  mother  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne].  Sil.  15.  159  (ed.  Eup.) :  "  Dive  [Neptune]  tridente 
potens."     Aen.l3.8S7: 

"  sit  'Roma.na potens  Itala  mrtute  propago" 

[powerful,  raised  to  power,  by  Italian  "virtus"].  In  all  these 
examples,  as  in  our  text,  potens  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense 
of  powerful,  i.  e.,  able  to  effect  much,  influential  and  respected,' 
exactly  as  Ovid,  Heroid.  16.  81  : 

' '  regna  lovis  coniux,  virtutem  filia  iactat. 
ipse  potens  dubito,  fortis  an  esse  velim." 

The  other  use  of  potens,  viz.,  to  signify  happy',-  contented,  is 
not  Virgilian.  I  am  unable  to  decide  in  which  of  the  two  senses 
potens  is  used  by  Apuleius  in  his  "  parvo  potens,"  de  Magia, 
18 :  "  Paupertas  olim  philosophiae  vernacula  est,  frugi,  sobria, 
2}arvo  potens,  aemula  laudis." 

Quo  FEssuM  ra:^ iTis,  FABii  ?  (vs.  846) . — "  Quantas  res  vestri 
me  memoria  attingere  eogit,  qui  vestri  nominis  laudibus  cele- 
brandis  enumerandisque  fatigor?"  Thiol.  "AHuding  to  the 
numbers  and  exploits  of  the  Fabii  which  tire  the  narrator  who 
tries  to  count  them,"  Oonington.  No  ;  but' — as  3.  710  :  "  Hie 
me,  pater  optime, /esswm  deseris  ;"  5.  615  :  "  Heu  tot  vada /essjs 
et  tantum  superesse  maris  " — mc,  already  tired  out  (viz.,  with 
describing),  and  therefore  not  able  to  enter  on  the  task  of  describing 
more. 
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850-860. 

CAELIQUE  MEATUS 
DESCEIBENT  KADIO  ET  SURGENTIA  SIDEEA  DICENT 
TU  EEGERE  IMPEEIO  POPULOS  EOMANE  MEMENTO 
HAE  TIBI  EKUNT  AETES  PACISQUE  IMPONEEE  MOEEM 
PAECEEE  SUBIECTIS  ET  DEBELLAEE  SUPEEBOS 
SIC  PATEE  ANCHISES  ATQUE  HAEC  MIEANTIBUS  ADBIT 
ASPICE  TJT  INSIGNIS  SPOLIIS  MAECELLUS  OPIMIS 
INGEEDITUE  VICTORQUE  VIEOS  SUPEEEMINET  OMNES 
HIC  EEM  EOMANAM  MAGNO  TUEBANTE  TUMULTU 
SISTET  EQTJES  STEENET  POENOS  GALLTJMQUE  EEBELLEM 
TEETIAQUE  AEMA  PATEI  SUSPENDET  CAPTA  QUIEINO 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  853). 

PAci  I  Mom.,  Pal,  3fed.  II  U ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Yen.  1470, 
1471;  Mad.;  P.  Mannt.;  H.  Steph.;  Bersm.;  N.  Hems.  (1671,  1676, 
1704);  Eibb. 

PACTS  II  M ;  Camerarii  (Bersm.),  Longobard.  (Pierius).  Ill  Prine. ;  Ven. 
1472,  1475;  Mil.  1475 ;  Bresc. ;  R.  Steph. ;  D.  Seins. ;  Burm. ;  Philippe; 
Heyne;  Pott.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (1861). 


VAS.  LECT.  [puncf.']  (vs.  859). 

SISTET  EftiTES  •  I  Vat.,  Pal,,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins. ;  Voss. 

SISTET,  EauES  I  Pierius :  "In  plerisque  veteribus  exemplaribus  comma 
praeieota  est  dictioni  EaiTES."  Ill  Brunck ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  {Praest.) ; 
Ribb. ;  Wakef.  (;) ;  Lad. 


Caeli  meatus. — "  H.  e.  siderum  cm-sus,"  Heyne.  I  think  not, 
the  stars  being  specifically  mentioned  in  the  next  line  ;  but  the 
circuli,  or  great  heavenly  circles,  thus  enumerated  by  Grer- 
manicus  Caesar  in  his  Aratea:  "  Lacteus,  Tropicus  Cancri,  Tro- 
picus Gapricorni,  Aequinoctialis,  Zodiaous."     That  these  circles 
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are  the  meatus  caeli  of  Virgil  is  further  rendered  probatle, 
first,  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  Grerm.  Oaesar,  after 
the  description  of  these  circles,  passes  immediately  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  "  orientia  et  occidentia  [sidera],"  just  as  in  our 
text  Virgil  passes  from  the  caeli  meatus  to  the  surgentia 
sidera;  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  one  of  these  circuli  (viz., 
Zodiacus)  is  actually  denominated  by  the  same  Q-ermanicus, 
"  via  solis,"  3.  1 :  "  una  ma  est  solis  bissenis  lucida  signis ;"  and 
thirdly,  by  the  application  of  the  term  "  re-meare  "  by  the  same 
author  to  the  annual  re-turn  of  the  sun  to  that  point  in  his  circle 
from  whence  he  had  set  out,  Fragm.  3  : 

.     .     .     "  namque  aTmo  solem  remeare  ■viiehis, 
movent  unde  suos  currus  per  signa  volantes." 

Compare  ApoU.  Rhod.  of  the  circles  on  the  armiUary  sphere,* 
Argon.  3.  137 :  x^va^a  fiev  oi  kukAu  TtTsvxcfrai.  Also  Marcian. 
1.  4:  "Ipsius  meatus  caeli  siderumque  monstrafeat." 

Describent  radio. —  Will  describe  vnth  the  radius  (pointer, 
Fr.  baguette)  on  the  solid  sphere.  See  Pittur.  de  Ercol.  vol.  2, 
tab.  8,  for  a  Urania  represented  with  the  radius  in  one  hand, 
tracing  these  "  meatus  "  on  a  globe  held  in  the  other;  and  com- 
pare Martian.  Capell.  de  Nupt.  Philol.  2 :  "  Prospicio  quandam 
feminam  luculentam  radium  dextra,  altera  sphaeram  solidam 
gestantem." 

Tu  regere,  &c.,  .  .  .  suPERBos  (vv.  852-4). — Probably 
an  allusion  to  the  deified  Romulus's  original  charter  to  the 
Eomans,  Liv.  1.  6  :  " '  Abi,  nuntia,'  inquit,  '  Eomanis,  caelestes 
ita  velle,  ut  mea  Eoma  caput  orbis  terrarum  sit.  Proinde  rem 
militarem  colant.'"  Compare  Liv.  5.  27  (Camillus,  to  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  FaUsci)  :  "  Ego  Eomanis  artibus,  virtute, 
opere,  armis  .  .  .  vincam  ;"  Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  136 :  "  Ut  virtutis 
a  nostris,  sic  doctrinae  sunt  ab  illis  exempla  repetenda." 


*  This  "  armillary  sphere"  is  the  toss-ball  (that  Zeus  used  to  play  with,  when 
he  was  a  little  baby-boy),  ornamented  with  gilt  circular  lines,  and  a  blue  one  cross- 
ing them  at  the  e<iuator,  as  it  were,  which  Aphrodite  promises  to  Eros  if  he  will 
charm  Medea  and  Jason  into  love  for  one  another.  The  ail-rSes  are  the  two  poles 
of  the  ball  where  the  gold  circles  intersect.— J.  F.  D. 
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Pacisque  iMPONERE  MOREM. — "Pacis  praeferrem,  cuius  mos 
est,  ut  stipendia  et  tributa  imponantur  victis  gentibus  et  pro- 
vinciis,  et  ita  pax  eonoilietur,  liberatis  ab  regio  et  alieno  iure," 
Burmann.  "Leges  pacis  ponere,  ferre,  ut  Aen.  1.  Sdlf  {268)  : 
'  moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet,'  "  Heyne,  V.  L.  The  former 
of  these  interpretations  is  wholly  erroneous ;  the  latter,  an  ap- 
proach, a  distant  approach,  to  the  truth  ;  a  pale,  meagre  shadow 
of  the  strong  and  manly  original.  Imponere  is  not  "  ponere, 
ferre,"  nor  does  the  sentence  correspond  to  "  moresque  viris  et 
moenia  ponet."  And  (I),  imponere  is  not  "ponere,  ferre," 
because  it  is  always  and  invariably  to  im-pose,  to  place,  or  set  one 
thing  over  another  thing  ;  and  generally  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  former  commands  the  latter,  dominates.  So  6.  621:  "domi- 
numque  potentem  imposuit."  6.  774 :  "  imponent  montibus 
arces."     Georg.  1.  60  : 

.     .     .     "has  leges  aeternaque  foedera  certis 
imposuit  Natura  locis." 

Lucan.  3.  393 : 

"  quodque  yirum  toti  properans  imponere  mundo." 

Justin.  6.  9  :  "  Quibus  rebus  effectum  est,  ut  .  .  .  Philippus  .  .  . 

regnum  Macedoniae,  Graeoiae  et  Asiae  cervicibus,  velut  iugum 

servitutis,  imponeret."     And  especially,  Lucil.  Aetn.  kk.  (of  the 

Gigantes)  : 

.     .     .     "  captivique  lovis  transferre  .  .  . 

imperium  et  victo  leges  imponere  caelo." 

And  so  in  the  passage  before  us,  impose  morbm  pacis  upon  the 
conquered  nations  ("  debellatis  populis");  set  morem  pacis  ("vel- 
ut iugum")  upon  them;  in  plain  prose,  compel  them  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  pjeace.  Compare  Arnobius,  3.  26  :  "  Servitutis  eondi- 
tionem  imponere."  And  [%),  the  words  quoted  by  Heyne  from 
the  first  Book,  "  moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet,"  are  not 
parallel ;  (a)  because  "  mores  "  in  that  context  may,  and  most 
probably  does,  comprehend  mores  belli  (compare  "mos  erat 
Hesperio  in  Latio,"  &c.,  7.  601)  as  well  as  mores  pacis;  i.  e., 
means  the  entire  manners  of  the  nation;  (5)  because  those  "mores" 
were  not  imposed  upon  conquered  nations,  but  laid  down  for  his 
own  people;  and  therefore  (c)  Virgil  uses,  not  the  strong  im- 
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ponere,  implying  compulsion,  but  ponere,  a  term  so  mild  as 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  "  mores  "  and  "  moenia." 

The  Italians  preserve,  in  their  imporre,  the  Latin  term  in  its 
original  sense.  See  Nibby,  Boma  Moderna,  part  1,  p.  116  (of 
Canova's  statue  of  Pope  Ganganelli) :  "  Sul  quale  [sciz.  seggio] 
e  assise  il  Papa  in  contegno  composto  insieme  di  dignita  e  di 
bonta  in  atto  di  stendere  lL  braocio  destro,  e  nella  mossa  d'  im- 
porre, consigHare,  e  proteggere  ;  azione  che  il  Milizia  nelle  sue 
lettere  paragona  a  quella  maestosa  del  Marco  Aurelio." 

Pacis  morem. — The  expression  "  mos  paois"  occurs  both  in. 
Silius  (16.  379)  : 

.     .     ' '  pads  de  more  putares 
aequata  fronts  et  concordi  ciirrere  freno," 

and  Ammian  (22.  12) :  "  Haecque  dum  ita  procedunt,  more  pacis 
mtdtorum  euriosior lulianus  novam  consilii  viam ingressus  est;" 
and  the  not  very  dissimilar  expressions  "  pacis  opus"  in  Calpur- 
nius  {Hcl.  1.  67,  quoted  in  Eem.  on  vs.  811,  above),  and  in  Vir- 
gil himself,  Aen.  U-  618,  "leges  pacis;"  and  Georg.  1.  51,  "caeli 
morem ; "  with  which  compare  Ovid,  Reroid.  7.  156  : 

"  hio  pads  leges,  hie  locus  arma  capit;" 

and  especially,  id.  Fasti,  2. 17  : 

' '  ergo  ades,  et  placido  paulum  mea  munera  vultu 
respiee  ;  pacando  si  quid  ab  hoste  vacas  " 

(where  the  office  of  forcing  nations  to  peace,  i.  e.,  of  imposing 
peace  on  nations  is  ascribed  as  his  peculiar  office,  his  office  par 
excellence,  to  Augustus) ;  also  id.  Fasti,  J/..  Ii.07 : 

"  pace  Ceres  laeta  est,  et  vos  optate,  ooloni, 

peipetuam  pacem  ^«ci/!c?M«que  dacem  ;" 

qpd  ManU.  5,  708  : 

"  ille  tigrim  rabie  solvet^acique  domahit, 
quaeque  alia  inf  estant  sUvis  animalia  terras 
iuuget  amicitia  secum" 

(where  "  paci  domare"  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  equivalent  to 
PACIS  iMPONERE  mobem).    Morem  PACIS  is  thus  to  be  considered 
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as  equivalent  to  -mor-eu  ]mc(ficiitn,  just  as  "  f unera  paois,"  Manil. 
1.  884  (Jacob), 

"  quiilis  Erectheos  pestis  jiopulata  colonos 
exlulit  antiquas  ^ex  fiDieru  pads  Athenas," 

is  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  fun  era  pacifica.  Between 
our  text  so  read  and  understood,  aad  the 

*'  Romanos  reruni  dominos  genteraque  togatara" 

of  the  first  Book  there  is  an  exact  parallelism,  the  fundamental 
idea  of  both  passages  being  that  of  the  Romans  commanding  the 
whole  world  in  peace.  See  Eem.  on  1.  283;  and  compare  Mart. 
12.  9  : 

"  palma  regit  nostras,  mitissime  Caesar,  Iberos, 
et  placido  fruitur  pax  peregrina  iugo  ; " 

and  Prudent,  eont.  8ymm.  2.  635  : 

"  iam  mundus  te,  Chidstii,  capit,  qnera  congrege  nexu 
pax  et  Roiaa  tenent;  capita  haec  et  oulmina  rerum 
esse  iubes,  nee  Roma  tibi  sine  pace  probatur ; 
et  pax  ut  placeat  facit  excellentia  Romae 
quae  motus  varios  simul  et  ditione  coercet, 
et  ten-ore  premit." 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  famous  "  pax  Romana." 
The  Romans  were  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  they  would 
leave  the  world  at  peace.  There  are  people  perverse  enough  to 
interpret  the  "L'  empire  c'est  la  paix"  of  the  modern  Augus- 
tus pretty  much  in  the  same  manner. 

Pacisque  imponere  morem  is  not,  with  Conington,  in  appo- 
sition with  HAE  TIBI  ERUNT  ARTES,  but,  with  Ribbeck,  co-ordinate 
with  REGERB,  HAE  TIBI  ERUNT  ARTES  being  parenthetic. 

[*fltfer].  Pacisque  imponere  morem.  —  "Leges  paois 
ponere,  ferre,  ut  Aeti.  1.  26^.  [268']  :  'moresque  viris  et  moenia 
ponet,' "  Heyne.  I  think  not.  Pacis  morem  is  not  "  leges 
PACis,"  but  leges,  the  mos  of  peace  being  to  be  governed  by  laws, 
as  the  mos  of  war  is  to  be  governed  by  force  of  arms.  Impo- 
nere PACIS  morem,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  imponere  leges, 
and  Anchises'  monition  to  the  Roman  corresponds  exactly  to 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.   III.  30 
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Yenus's  pact  with  Jupiter,  4.  231  :  "totum  sub  leges  mitteret 
orbem." 

ViCTORQUE  viKOS  suPEREMixET  oMNEs. — See  Eeiu.  On  8. 
162. 

HiC  REM  ROMANAM  MAGNO  TURBANTE  TUMULTU  SISTET  EQUES 
STERNET    POENOS    GALLUMQUE    REBEIXEM. 1  Consider   EQUES  to 

be  the  descriptive  or  defining  adjunct  of  hic,  and  to  belong 
specially  to  sistet  ;  less  on  account  of  the  point  placed  after 
EcauES  in  the  three  first-class  codices,  Vatican  Fragment,  Pala- 
tine and  Medicean,  than  (I),  because  it  is  Virgil's  usual  man- 
ner thus  to  connect  a  pronoun  in  a  preceding  line  with  a  verb  in 
the  following  line,  and  to  add  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the 
verb  a  describing,  limiting,  or  explaining  adjunct  of  the  pro- 
noun, as  7.  612 : 

' '  ipse  Quirinali  traliea  cinctuque  Gabino 
iiisiffins  reserat  stridentia  limina  consul ;  " 

7.  255  : 

"  himc  ilium  fatis  externa  ab  sede  profectum 
portendi  genermn,  paribusque  in  regna  vocari 
auspiciis  ; ' ' 

7.  783  : 

"  i2Jse  inter  primes  praestanti  coi-pore  Turnus 
vertitur  arma  teneiis,  et  toto  vertice  supra  est ; " 

(3),  because  the  four  dissyllables  sistet,  eques,  sternet,  poe- 
Nos,  languid  and  monotonous  to  the  ear,  if  the  pause  be  placed 
at  SISTET,  become  lively  and  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  soon  as  the 
pause  is  removed  to  eques.  And  (3),  because  sistet  is  more 
emphatic  with,  sternet  more  emphatic  without,  eques.  Of 
course,  joined  with  hic  sistet,  eques — which,  joined  with 
sternet,  is  equivalent  to  on  horseback  (eques  sternet,  will  ride 
over) — comes  to  mean  knight,  member  of  the  order  of  equites  ;  as 
if  Virgil  had  said  :  This  is  the  knight  who  shall,  &c. 

On  the  only  other  occasion  on  which  our  author  uses  the 
word  eques  in  the  nominative  singular,  he  places  it  precisely 
m  this  position,  viz.,  second  word  in  the  line,  after  a  dissyllable 
and  succeeded  by  a  pause,  10.  239. : 

"  Areas  eques  :  medias  illis  opponere  turmas." 
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Place  the  pause  after  "  Areas "  in  this  line,  instead,  of  after 
"  eques,"  and  what  kind  of  an  unrea.daljl§  verse  have  you? — 

"  Areas:  eqiies  mediiis  illis  opponere  tiirraas." 

Yet  this  is  the  very  sort  of  verse  our  text  becomes  when  the 
pause  is  placed  after  sistet.  Compare  also  Val.  Flacc.  1.  410 
(of  Achilles  riding  the  Centaur)  : 

"  discat  cgues  placidi  iMjnscendere  terga  ministfi ; " 
and  Claud,  in  Eiiirop.  3.  I'.S 


'  numerosus  ubique 


f ulget  eques  ; ' ' 


in  both  which  places  "eques''  has  the  same  position  in  the  line 
and  the  same  close  connexion  with  the  preceding  dissyllable  as 
in  our  text.     Also  Claud.  Land.  Sfilicli.  1.  12U  (of  Stilicho)  : 

"  cumque  igne  propinquo 
frigora  vix  fenent  alii,  tunc  triste  rigentem 
Banubium  calcabat  eqnt's  ; ' ' 

Ovid,  Met.  8.  301  : 

' '  Tyndaridae  gemini,  spectatus  caestibus  alter, 
'  alter  eqiw  ;  primaeque  ratis  molitor  lason  ; " 

and  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  12.  355  :  "  si.itit  equos  biiuges,  et  curru 
desilit."  A  very  slight  examination  will  be  sufScient  to  satisfy 
the  reader  that  as  nothing  is  more  usual  to  Yirgil  than  to  pause 
and  even  to  conclude  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  second  of  two 
dissyllables  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,_ "  felle  dolor," 
"  velle  fugam,"  "  flumen  agit,"  "  coUa  fovet,"  "  fata  vocant," 
"victor  habet,"  "terra  viros,"  "  largus  opum,"  "diva  deam," 
"  disoe  tuum,"  "  morte  pati,"  "  ilia  volat,"  "  arte  morer,"  "  terra 
mihi,"  "multa  gemens,"  "cede  deo,"  "nate  dea,"  "telatenens," 
"alta  petens,"  and  so  on  a  thousand  times  over,  so  nothing  is 
more  unusual  to  him  than  either  to  pause  or  conclude  the  sense 
at  the  end  of  the  first  of  two  dissyllables  so  placed,  and  that  in 
the  rare  Case  of  his  doing  so  he  immediately  pauses  or  breaks  the 
sense  again  in  order  to  lighten  the  disproportionately  heavy  end 
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of  the  line,  as  12.  894  : 

.     .     .     "  non  me  tua  fervida  ten-ent 
dicta,  ferox  ;  di  me  terrent  et  luppiter  hostis" 

(where  the  longer  pause  after  "ferox"  than  after  "dicta"  has 
the  effect  of  throwing  "ferox"  to  "dicta,"  and  separating  it 
entirely  from  the  remainder  of  the  line) ;  10.  142  : 

"  Nympha  deeus  fluviorum,  animo  gratisaima  nostro." 

The  same  rule  is  followed  by  Ovid  in  all  his  hexameter  poetry, 
ex.  gr.  Met.  12.  281  : 

"  inque  humeros  limen  tellure  revulsum 
toUit,  onus  plaustri';  quod  ne  pemiittat  in  hostem.  .     " 

See  Eem.  on  "facta  patrum,"  10.  282. 


861-875. 

ATQUE — TUMULTUM 


Atqtje  hic  AENEAS  (vs.  861),  &c. — Applied  by  Silius  to  the 
shade  of  Homer  as  seen  by  Scipio,  13.  778 : 

"  atque  hie  Elysio  tendentem  limite  cemehs 
effigiem  iuvenis  castam,  cui  vitta  ligabat 
purpurea  effusos  per  coUa  nitentia  crines  ; 
'  die '  ait,  '  hic  quinam,  virgo  ?  nam  luee  ref  ulget 
praecipua  frons  sacra  viro  ;  multaeque  seqiiuntnr     ^ 
mirantes  animae  et  laeto  clamore  frequentant. 
qui  vultus  !  quem,  si  Stygia  non  esset  in  umbra, 
dixissem  facile  esse  deum.'     '  non  falleris,'  inquit, 
docta  comes  Triviae :  '  meruit  deus  esse  videri  ; 
et  f  uit  in  tanto  non  parvum  peetore  numen  : 
catmine  complexus  terram,  mare,  sidera,  manes, 
et  cautu  Musas  et  Phoebum  aequavit  bonore. 
atque  baec  cuncta,  priusquam  cerneret,  ordine  terria 
prodidit,  et  vestram  tulit  usque  ad  sidera  Troiam." 

Sic  (vs.  864). — "  Tam  tristi  specie,"  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger. 
No ;  for  why  should  the  reference  be  to  frons  laeta  pakum  et 
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DEiECTO  LUMiNA  vuLTU  rather  than  to  egregium  forma  iuve- 
NEM  ET  FULGENTiBus  ARMis,  to  One  Only  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  description  and  not  to  both  ?   Aeneas  had  seen  Marcellus, 

FRONS  LAETA  PARUM   ET   DEIECTO    LUMINA  VULTU,  but  he  had  nO 

less  seen  him  egregium  forma  iuvenbm  et  fulgentibus  armis. 
To  the  entire  picture  which  the  youth  presented,  not  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  it,  does  the  sic  refer.     Compare  7.  668  : 

"  ipse  pedes  tegumen  torqiiens  immane  leonis, 
terribili  impexum  seta  cum  dentibiis  albis, 
indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat 
horridas,  Herculeoque  humeros  innexus  amictu  " 

(where  the  reference  of  "sic"  is  to  tlie  wliole  aspect  and  appear- 
ance) ;  also  4.  637  : 

"  die,  corpus  properet  fluviali  spargere  lympha, 
et  peciides  secum  et  monstrata  piacula  ducat. 
sic  veniat" 

(where  "sic"  means  having  so  sprinkled  herself,  and  bringing 
so  along  with  her  the  atoning  victims). 

Q,uis  strepitus  circa  comitum  !  (vs.  866). — Compare  Eurip. 
Phoeii.  150  (ed.  Musgr.)  of  Parthenopaeus : 

us  ox^os  viv  uffTepu  noSt 

"  Quis  STREPITUS  circa  COMITUM  :  sine  dubio  ad  popularem 
favorem  referendum,"  Heyne,  Forbiger.  Not  exactly.  A  per- 
son of  rank  and  dignity  was  never  left  alone,  no  matter  whether 
he  was  popular  or  not.  In  ancient  no  less  than  in  modern 
times,  a  great  man  is  always  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  There 
was  no  such  thing  in  ancient  times,  as  there  is  no  such 
thing  now,  as  a  prince  without  courtiers,  these  courtiers  being 
evidence  not  of  the  popularity  of  the  person  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  them,  but  of  his  importance.  Bo  Tacit.  Germ.  13  : 
"  Magnaque  et  comitum  aemulatio,  quibus  primus  apud  princi- 
pem  suum  locus ;  et  prinoipum,  cai  plurimi  et  acerrimi  comites. 
Haeo  dignitas,  hae  vires,  magno  semper  electorum  iuvenum 
globo  circumdari,  in  pace  decus,  in  bello  praesidium."     Com- 
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pare  also  11.  655  : 

"  at  circum  leotae  comites,  Larinaque  virgo, 
Tullaque,  et  aeratam  quatiens  Tarpeia  seeurim, 
ItaMes  ;  quas  ipsa  decus  sibi  dia  Camilla 
delegit,  pacisque  bonas  bellique  ministras." 

The  word  comitum  is  unfortunate,  coming  so  close  on  comi- 
TATUR.  The  picture,  too,  is  confused,  the  younger  Marcellus 
himself  "comes"  of  the  elder  (comitatue  etjntem)  having  his 
"comites"  (qui  strepitus  circa  comitum).  This  is,  indeed, 
wheels  within  wheels. 

Quantum  instar  im  ipso  est  !  (vs.  866) . — Instar,  "  simili- 
tude," Servius,  Pomp.  Sabinus,  Wagner,  Forhiger,  Voss.  Cor- 
poris forma,"  Donatus,  Heyne,  All  wrong.  Instar  never  is 
"  similitudo,"  never  "  corporis  forma,"  but  always  amount ; 
when  placed  absolutely,  as  in  our  text,  the  absolute  inherent 
amount,  substance,  inhalt,  gehalt,  body,  of  the  thing  itself ;  when 
placed  in  relation  with  another  object,  an  amount  equal,  or  equi- 
valent to  that  other  object,  i.e.,  of  equal  worth,  value,  weight, 
magnitude,  or  import.  In  our  text,  therefore,  quantum  instak 
IN  IPSO !  ichat  an  amount  in  himself!  what  a  greatness  in  himself ! 
Hoio  much  there  is  in  that  single  man  !  and  at  2.  15 :  "  instar 
mentis  equum,"  a  horse,  the  atnount  of  a  mountain,  equivalent  to 
a  mountain ;  Catull.  17.  12  : 

"  insulsissimus  est  homo,  nee  sapit  pueri  instnr 
bimiili," 

as  much  as  a  tu-o-year  old  child,  the  amount  of  a  two-year  old  child. 
Suet.  Jul.  Caesar,  61  :  "  Cuius  [equi]  instar  pro  aede  Veneris 
Genetriois  postea  dedicavit,"  a  counterpart  of  the  horse,  a  statue 
no  smaller  than  the  horse ;  not  a  likeness  of  the  horse,  for  a  like- 
ness might  be  in  miniature,  but  of  the  same  size,  sha,pe,  and  weight 
ax  the  horse  ;  Aen.  7.  707  : 

"  agmen  agens  Clausiis  magnique  ipse  ai/mims  instar, 

himself  equal  to  a  great  army ;  Ovid,  Heroid.  2.  30  : 

"  sed  sci-lus  hoc  meriti  pondiis  et  i»Kf/ii-  habet," 

Ihe  nrif/lif  and  icorfk,   r/rhall,  of  a  merit  :  Veil.  Paterc.  2.  29  : 
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"  Cuius  viri  magnitudo  multoruin  volumiinim  iiistar  exigit,"  as  if 
he  had  said  :  "  voluminum  magnitudinem  exigit,"  a  quantity  of 
writing  ichich  icould fill  many  volumes.  Amm.  15.  1;  "Ambitus 
terrae  totius,  qtiae  nobis  videtur  immensa,  ad  magnitudinem 
universitatis  indar  breris  obtinet  puncti,"  the  icorth,  the  value,  the 
amount,  the  magnitude,  of  a  small  jjoint.  The  commentators, 
finding  instar  generally  used  with  a  genitive  of  comparison, 
naturally  fell  into  the  error  that  instar  signified  comparison, 
viz.,  likeness.  On  the  contrary,  the  word  is  positive  in  itself, 
meaning,  as  I  have  just  stated,  absolute  amount,  value,  icorth, 
or  magnitude,  and  only  becomes  comparative  by  the  addition  of 
a  noun  in  the  genitive  declaring  the  amount  of  the  amount,  the 
magnitude  of  the  magnitude,  if  even  in  this  case  it  can  be  cor- 
rectly considered  as  comparative,  and  not  as  declaring  still  only 
the  character  of  the  subject,  of  which  the  noun  in  the  genitive 
is  no  more  than  the  measure.  There  is  no  corresponding  Eng- 
lish term. 

As  we  have  quantum  instar  in  our  text,  so  we  have 
parvum  instar"  in  Livy,  28.  17 :  "L.  Scipio  cum  multis  nobili- 
bus  captivis  nuncius  receptae  Hispaniae  Eomam  est  missus,  et 
quum  caeteri  laetitia  gloriaque  intenti  eam  rem  vulgo  ferrent, 
uutis,  qui  gesserat,  inexplebilis  virtutis,  veraeque  laudis,  parvtitn 
instar  eorum,  quae  spe  ac  magnitudine  animi  coneepisset,  re- 
ceptas  Hispanias  ducebat."  Compare  also  Livy,  42.  55  :  "  Apol- 
loniatae  trecentos  equites,  centum  pedites  miserunt.  Aetolorum, 
alae  unius  instar,  quantum  in  tota  geute  equitum  erat,  vene- 
rant." 

SeD   NOX  ATEA  caput  TRISTI   CIRCUMVOLAT  UMBKA  (vs.  867). 

— A  similar  thought  has  been  thus  finely  expressed  by  Metas- 
tasio,  Gioas,  Re  di  Giuda,  part  2  (Griojada,  commanding  Atalia 
to  leave  the  temple) : 

"  da  questo  sacro  albergo, 
scellerata,  t'  invola,  e  no  '1  funesti 
1'  aspetto  di  tua  sorte, 
la  nera  ch'  hai  d'  intorno  ombra  di  morte." 

Propria  haec  si  dona  fuissent  (vs.  872). — Propria,  (Sio, 
as  I'ab.  Cebet.  (of  the  gifts  of  Fortune) :  Avtv]  KtXtvti,  £0);,  ^ix] 
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■Kiartviiv,  fir)St  aa^aAee  ^X^'v  o  Tl  av  Trap'  avTr](;  Xajit)  tiq,  firict 
WQ  iSia  riysiaOai'  ovoiv  yap  kwAvei  ravra  waXiv  a(j)i\t<TVai,  Kai 
irepot)  SiSovai.     Compare  Sil.  13.  823  (of  Lueretia) : 

"  non  dtttur,  heu  !  tibi,  Roma,  (nee  est  quod  malle  deceret) 
banc  laudem  i 


Corn.  Nep.  in  Thrasyh. :  "  Parva  munera,  diutina ;  locupletia, 
non  propria  esse  consueverunt"  [likely  to  be  taken  from  usj. 
See  Rem.  on  "  da  proprium,"  7.  331 ;  and  compare  Ovid,  ad 

Liv.  369  : 

"  vita  data  est  utenda  :  data  est  sine  foenore  nobis 
mutua,  nee  certa  persoluenda  die ' ' 

(where  we  have  the  same  thought  as  in  our  text) :  life  is  not 
"  data  propria,"  given  in  perpetuity  or  fee  farm,  as  we  would 
say,  but  "  data  mutua,"  lent  and  to  be  returned. 

FuNEEA  (vs.  875). — "  Quum  Yirgilius  dicit  quae  funeka, 
significat  quae  lameiita  in  funere,"  Peerlkamp.  No,  by  no  means. 
The  "  lamenta  "  were  but  a  very  small  part  of  a  funeral.  There 
were,  besides  the  immense  multitude,  the  pomp,  the  equipages, 
the  torches,  the  gifts,  the  ceremonies  of  various  kinds,  often  the 
trophies,  the  orations,  &c.  See  the  funeral  of  Pallas  in  the 
eleventh  book.  Quantos  gemitus  !  quae  funera  !  w/iut  lamen- 
tations, ivhat  funeral  pomp  there  will  be  at  that  mausoleum,  in  that 
Campus  Martins,  beside  that  Tiber  ! 

TuMULUM  (vs.  875). — The  remains  of  Marcellus  having  been 
deposited  not  in  the  earth  but  in  the  family  mausoleum,  there 
was,  of  course,  no  barrow,  or  tumulus  properly  so  called,  raised 
over  it.  Tumulum,  therefore,  in  our  text  must  be  understood 
not  in  its  primary  and  particular  sense  of  barrow,  but  in  its 
secondary  and  general  sense  of  tomb.     So  Ovid,  Heroid.  6.  89 : 

"  per  tumulos  errat  passis  discincta  capillis, 
certaque  de  tepidis  colligit  ossa  rogis ' ' 

(where  "  per  tumulos  "  is  not  among  the  barrows,  but  among  the 
fombs) . 
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876-882 

NEC  PUER  IHACA  QUISQUAM  DE  GENTF,  LATINOS 

IN  TANTIIM  SPE  TOLLET  AVOS  NEC  KQMULA  QUONDAM 

ULI.O  SE  TANTUJI  TEI.LUS  lACTABlT  ALUMNO 

HEU  PIBTAS  HEU  PRISCA  FIDES  INVICTAQUE  BELLO 

DEXTERA  NON  ILLI  SE  QUISQUAM  INPUNE  TULISSET 

OBVIUS  ARMATO  SEU  QUUM  PEDES  IRET  IN  HOSTEM 

SEU  SPUMANTIS  EQUI  FODERET  CALCARIBUS  ARMOS 


Nec  PUER,  &c.,  .  .  .  ALUMNO. — "  In  tautam  spem  tollet  eos ; 

tantam  de  se  spem  faoiet:  ut  et  Grr.  iXwktiv  iTraiptiv,''  Heyne. 

"  erhebet 
so  zur  hofnung  das  herz  Latinischen  greisen."  (Voss.) 

...     .     "  ohe  tanto 
de'  Latini  avi  suoi  la  speme  estolla."  (Caro.) 

But  the  "  Latini  avi"  of  Marcellus  were -dead  a  thousand  years 
before  Marcellus  was  born.  How  then  Could  Marcellus  elevate 
their  hopes  ?  What  inkling,  what  particle  of  information,  of 
hope  concerning  him,  could  they  have  at  all  ?  To  solve  the 
difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  "  Latini  avi"  spoken  of 
are  the  -shades  of  the  heroes  of  Latium,  who  either  now,  while 
both  they  and  Marcellus  are  still  in  Hades,  look  on  Marcellus 
with  hope,  or  are  hereafter  to  look  up  to  him  with  hope  from 
Hades,  when  he  shall  appear  on  earth  a  thousand  years  after 
they  shall  have  left  their  temporary  bodies  and  returned  to 
Hades.  To  which  ingenious  explanation  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  object,  first,  that  the  "  Latini  avi"  of  our  text  must 
consistently  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  romula 
TELLUs,  and  that  if  only  the  ghosts  of  the  "  Latini  avi "  are 
meant,  so  must  also  be  meant  only  the  ghost  of  the  romula 
TEi.Lus,  quod  ahsurdum ;  and  secondly,  that  if  the  "  Latini  avi" 
are  the  ghosts  of  Marcellus's  Latin  ancestors,  &c.,  and  not  his 
Latin  ancestors  themselves,  then  not  only  are  these  "Latini  avi" 
of  Marcellus  the  only  ghosts  wlio  lake  any  part  or  interest  in  the 
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future  glories  of  the  race  of  Aeneas,  as  foreshown  by  Anchises, 
but  the  interest  taken  by  them  is  confined  to  the  single  object, 
Marcellus,  a  conclusion  scarcely  less  opposed  to  the  almost  per- 
fect consistency,  fitness,  and  verisimilitude  of  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  scene.  What  other  way  then  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty  ?  None.  What,  then  ?  Are  we  to  remain  in  this 
slough,  in^  the  very  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  of  the 
whole  of  the  Aeneid  ?  No  ;  the  slough  is  of  our  own  making — 
rather  of  Heyne's,  Yoss's,  and  the  other  more  modern  commen- 
tators. In  the  time  of  Servius  it  had  no  existence,  and  need 
not,  unless  we  please,  exist  now.  In  tantum  spe  tollet  avos, 
"  eriget  generis  antiquitatem.  Bt  rhetorice  spem  laudat  in  puero, 
quia  facta  non  invenit,"  says  Servius,  and  says  rightly.  Mar- 
cellus will  exalt  his  Latin  ancestors,  i.  e.,  will  do  credit  to  his 
Latin  ancestors,  will  reflect  glory  on  them.  But  how  is  he  to 
do  this,  he  who  dies  while  yet  a  boy,  before  he  is  of  age  to  per- 
form a  single  martial  exploit  ?  The  answer  is,  by  spe,  by  the 
promise  he  will  give  of  being  the  greatest  of  Eomaus — sjies 
Marcelli  tollet  avos  :  Marcellus,  a  boy,  Marcellus,  incomplete 
and  no  more  than  a  "  spes."  Compare  "  Epigr.  Calhmachi," 
Anthol.  Pal.  7.  U53 : 

The  parallelism  between  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence  is  thus 
complete.  The  promise  given  by  Marcellus  will  reflect  greater 
glory  on  his  "  avi  Latini"  than  will  be  reflected  on  them  by  the 
promise  given  by  any  other  son  of  the  Ilian  race.  The  land  of 
Romulus  will  be  prouder  of  this  promising  lad  than  of  any  other 
of  its  alumni.     For  tollet  compare  Ovid,  Trist.  3.  12.  67  : 

"  humanaeque  memor  sortis,  quae  tollii  eosdem 
et  premit ;  incertas  ipse  verere  Tices." 

Heu  pietas,  &c.,  .  .  .  ARMOS. — Not  spoken  of  the  virtues 
actually  possessed  by  Marcellus,  but  of  the  virtues  he  would 
have  exhibited,  had  he  lived ;  as  if  Yirgil  had  said :  Mourn  for 
the  loss  in  the  bud  of  a  flower  which,  if  suffered  to  grow,  would 
have  been  so  lovely.     The  words  from  non  illi  as  far  as  armos 
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are  but  an  amplification,  or  filling  up,  of  the  idea  already  shortly 
set  before  the  reader  in  the  three  emphatic  words  invicta  beli.o 

DEXTERA. 

TuLissET,  iRET,  FODERET. — All  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
because  no  actual  combats  are  referred  to  (for  Mar  cell  us  died 
in  his  youth  without  ever  having  been  a  warrior),  but  only 
combats  which  would  have  taken  place  had  he  lived.  Contrast 
Silius,  8.  406  : 

'*  Tullius  aeratas  I'aptabat  in  agmina  turmas, 
regia  progenies,  et  Tullo  sanguis  ab  alto, 
indole,  proh  !  quanta  iuvenis,  quantumque  dattiriis 
Ansoniae  populis  ventura  in  secula  eivem  ! 
ille,  super  Gangen,  super  exauditus  et  Indos, 
implehit  terras  voce,  et  furialia  bella 
fulmine  compeseet  linguae,  -nee  deinde  relinqitet 
par  decus  eloquii  cuiquam  sperare  nepotum," 

in  which  prophecy  of  what  was  actually  to  happen  the  verbs  are 
in  the  positive  future  tense,  while  in  our  text,  containing  only 
a  statement  of  what  would  have  happened  had  Marcellus  lived, 
the  verbs  (tulisset,  iret,  foderet)  are  in  the  conditional  tenses 
only. 

Seu  cum  pedes  iret  in  hostem,  seu  spumantis  equi  fode- 
ret CALCARiBus  ARMOs. — To  be  able  to  fight  both  on  foot  and 
on  horseback  was  the  highest  accomplishment  of  a  warrior.  So 
Ovid  (of  Mezentius),  Fast.  ^.  88S : 

"  et  vel  eqtio  magnus,  relpede  maior  erat." 

Seu  spumantis  equi  foderet  calcaribus  armos. — "  Tis 
insufferable  that  to  make  a  harmonious  verse  a  poet  shall  say 
that  a  gentleman  spurred  the  shoulders  of  his  horse  instead  of 
his  sides:"  "Verdicts  of  the  learned  concerning  Virgil's  and 
Homer's  heroic  poems;  by  Anonymous  ;"  Somers'  Tracts,  Scott's 
ed.,  vol.  12,  p.  10.  The  objection  is  as  old  as,  and  is  thus 
answered  by,  Servius :  "  Species  pro  genere  equi  armos  pro 
equo  posuit ;  non  enim  possunt  armi  calcaribus  fodi,"  a  bad 
defence  and  equivalent  to  an  admission  of  the  charge  brought 
against  his  client ;  which  Voss  seems  to  have  been  well  aware 
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of,  for  he  translates  the  words  literally  : 

"  ob  er  den  schaumenden  ross'  in  die  bug'  einbohrte  die  spornen." 

Forbiger's  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  more  plausible  :  "  'Armi' 
hie  latiore  sensu  positi  pro  lateribus  equi,  quae  ab  armis  inci- 
piunt ;  nam  armi  ipsi  calcaribus  non  fodiuntur,"  which  loose 
use  of  armi  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  use  which  we 
have  already  seen  made  of  calx  for  the  whole  foot  and  of 
pectus  for  the  whole  trunk  from  the  neck  to  the  pubes.  I 
think,  however,  that  neither  is  this  explanation  the  true  one, 
and  that  aemos  is  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense  oiforequartei; 
because  we  find  the  armi  or  forequarter  described  by  Horace, 
Sat.  1.  6.  lOJ/.,  as  the  precise  seat  of  the  horseman  : 

.     .     ,     "  nimc  mibi  curto 
ii'e  licet  mulo  vel  si  libet  usque  Tarentum, 
mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  nloeret,  atque  equcs  armox," 

where  "armi,"  so  explicitly  opposed  to  "  lumbi,"  the  loins  or 
hindquarter,  cannot  by  possibility  mean  anything  else  than  the 
shoulders  or  forequarter.  The  armi  being  thus  established  as 
the  seat  of  the  rider,  it  is  easy  and  natural  to  suppose  that  it 
was  the  lower  part  of  the  armi,  that  part  of  the  forequarter, 
which  looks  towards  the  ground  and  which  was  directly  under 
or  even  in  front  of  the  rider,  which  was  spurred  by  the  horse- 
man, not  encumbered  in  those  ancient  times  with  stirrups,  nor 
taught  that  it  is  graceful  and  elegant  to  ride  with  the  toes 
turned  inwards,  or  at  least  with  the  foot  parallel  to  the  horse's 
body,  but  sitting  at  ease,  and,  as  all  untaught  horsemen  sit  at 
the  present  day,  with  the  toes  out  and  the  heels  in  and  the  legs 
thrown  very  much  forward,  exactly  as  we  see  horsemen  repre- 
sented in  the  ancient  medals  and  statues,  and  as  that  horseman 
of  Corippus  must  have  sat  whose  right  foot  was  pierced  by  a 
spear  which,  entering  at  the  near  armus,  had  passed  through 
his  horse's  body,  Jo/tan.  Ij..  758  : 

' '  Guarsutiaeque  levem  coniecta  comminus  hasta 
fundit  equum.  laevo  tremuit  confixa  sub  anno 
fraxinus,  et  calido  cuirens  per  viscera  ferro 
perquo  pedem  dextruiu  domini  conserta  pependit ;  " 
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which  same  Corlppus,  by  the  by,  has  elsewhere  [Johan.  2.  1^5) 
adopted  and  made  his  own  of  the  very  words  of  our  text : 

.     .     .     ' '  sen  pedes  it  [gens]  carapis  praesiimpta  per  hostes, 
sive  frementis  equi  pulaat  calcaribus  armos." 


883-902. 

HEU PUPPES 


VAR.  LECT.   (vs.  888). 

AEKIS  I   Vat.,  Pal.,  Med.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.;  Phil.; 
Voss;  Hanpt. ;  Wagn.  {Praest.)  ;  Ribb. ;  Auson.  Cup.  Cr.  Adf.,  v.  1. 

AERIIS  I  Rom. 


VAR.  LECT.   (vs.  888). 
LATis  III  P.  Manut. 
LAETis  HI  Probus  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  12,  1.  7). 


VAR.  LJSCT.  (vs.  901). 

LiiTOKE  or  IITOHE  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  |J.  Ill  Serv.  (ad  Aen. 
3. 16,  and  8.  57) ;  Donat.;  Princ. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472  ;  Mod. ;  Mil. 
1475  ;  Bresc.  ;  R.  Staph.  ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Steph.  ;  Bersni. ;  La  Cerda  ; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Burm. ;  Lad.; 
Brunck;  Haupt;  Pott.;  "Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Ribb. 

LiMiTE  II  -wx.     Ill  Heyne ;  Wakef . ;  Jahn. 


HeU    MISERANDE   PUER  !    si   QUA  FATA  ASPERA  RTJMPAS,  TU  MAR- 

CELLUs  ERis  (vv.  883-4). — "  Si  qua  via  ac  ratione  fata  rumpas, 
.  .  .  tarn  durum  fatum  effugere  tibi  liceat,  tu  ad  M.  Marcelli,  b. 
Punico  II  clari,  nomen  ac  gloriam  es  perventurus,"  Heyne. 
"  Vide  an  in  fine  vs.  883  rectius  posuerls  exclamandi  signum, 
ut  hoc  dioat  poeta  :  ntinnin  rumpas  nliquo  modo  fata  aspera  ! 
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Sic  effioietur,  ut  nomen  Marcelli — non  iam  illius  qui  bello 
Punico  secundo  magnas  res  gessit,  sed  ipsius  filii  Octaviae — 
liic  demum  positum  singularem  habeat  vim  ad  miserationem 
movendam,"  Wagner.  Each  critic  is  half  right  and  half  wrong ; 
Wagner  is  right  that  the  person  meant  by  maecellus  is  the  son 
of  Octavia,  but  wrong  that  si  qua  fata  aspeka  rumpas  is  an 
exclamation.  Heyne  is  right  that  the  words  si  qua  fata 
ASPERA  RUMPAs  express  the  condition  on  which  the  lad  will 
become  Marcellus,  viz.,  if  he  does  not  die  prematurely,  but  wrong 
that  MARCELLUS  means  a  Marcellus,  a  second  Marcellus,  and  not 
specifically  Marcellus  the  son  of  Octavia.  The  whole  meaning 
is  certainly  and  beyond  doubt :  Ah !  hoy  to  he  pitied,  only  live 
and  thou  shall  he  the  gentle  knight,  the  mass  of  sterling  icorth  and 
honesty,  the  invincihle  warrior ;  in  one  word,  thou  shalt  he  Marcel- 
lus. The  gist  of  the  passage  is  that  the  puer,  the  young  son  of 
Octavia,  would  be  only  the  "spes  Marcelli,"  the  promise  of  Mar- 
cellus, not  be  really  Marcellus,  not  deserve  to  be  called  Marcellus, 
until  grown  up ;  but  he  was  fated  not  to  grow  up  ;  was  not  to 
break  through  his  fata  aspera,  and  therefore  Anchises  (in 
imagination)  throws  flowers  upon  his  tomb ;  observe,  not  on 
Marcellus's  tomb,  but  upon  the  tomb  nepotis,  of  Anchises'  de- 
scendant, the  young  son  of  Octavia.  Compare  Val.  Flacc.  3. 
183: 

' '  spes  maxima  bellis 
pnlclier  Hylas,  si  fata  sinaiit,_si  prospera  luno." 

Cic.  Orat.  30  :  "  Adolescens  non  tarn  re  et  maturitate,  quam  spe 
et  expectatione  laudatus." 

Tu  marcellus  eris  (vs.  884). — Thou  shalt  he  Marcellus 
(Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia),  exactly  as  verse  846  :  "  tu 
Maximus  iUe  es,"  thou  art  that  Maximus. 

Manibus  date  lilia  plenis  :  purpureos  spargam  flores 
(vv.  884-5),  &o.— Compare  Allan  Eamsay's  beautiful  "Ode 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton"  : 

"  with  roses  and  the  lily  buds, 

ye  nymphs,  her  grave  adorn, 
and  weeping  tell,  thus  sweet  she  was, 
thus  early  from  us  torn." 
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Laurentesque  docet  populos,  ukbemque  latini  (vs.  892). 
— Not  a  hendiadys,  or  one  thing  described  by  its  two  consti- 
tuents, parts,  or  characters,  as  "  f erro  "  and  "  corapagibus  "  = 
ferrea  corapage,  but  two  distinct  things,  the  citij  of  Lauren^ 
turn,  and  its  people;  or  raore  fully,  the  city  of  Latinus  and  its 
Laurentian  people.  Compare  the  verse  of  Luoilius  quoted  by 
Festus,  in  voce  "Minor  Delus"  : 

"  inde  Dicaearoheum  populos,  Delumque  minorem  ;  " 

i.  e.,  the  city  of  Bicaearchia,  and  its  people  ;  or,  more  fully,  Beliis 
minor,  and  its  Dicaearchean  people. 

His  ubi  tum,  &c.,  .  .  .  portum  (vv.  898-901). — Compare 
Auson.  Cupid.  Critc.  101  : 

"  quae  postquam  multa  perpesaus  nocte  Cupido 
effugit,  pulsa  tandem  caligine  somui 
evolat  ad  superos,  portaque  evadit  ebuma." 

The  words  "  pulsa  tandem  caligine  somni"  in  this  plain  imita- 
tion of  our  author  by  the  learned  and  elegant  Ausonius  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  Yirgil  means  to  describe,  in  the 
words  of  our  text,  not  alone  Aeneas's  return  from  the  under- 
world, but,  at  the  same  time,  his  awaking  out  of  the  dream  in 
which  only  (as  the  poet  would  now  at  last  intimate)  his  visit  to 
the  under-world  had  been  paid. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  reprobation  with  which  this  ter- 
mination of  the  sixth  Book  of  the  Aeneid  has  been  visited  by 
Heyne,  and  others  whose  opinions  have  weight  with  the  public, 
I  think  it  impossible  to  imagine  any  denoument  more  simple, 
natural,  and  (even  in  Virgil's  own  time  and  before  it  had  be- 
come classical  from  his  use  of  it)  classical,  and  poetical. 

LiMiTE  RECTO  (vs.  901). — Straight,  i.  e.,  without  deviation 
from  the  straight  course.     Compare  Yal.  Flacc.  4.  614  : 

*'  sed  limite  recto 
puppis,  et  aequali  transcurrat  carbasus  aura." 

Stat.  to.  2.  2.  83 : 

"  ante  tamen  cunotas  procul  eminet  una  diaetas, 
quae  tibi  Parthenopeu  direeto  limitr  ponti 
ingerit ' ' 
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[directly  across  the  sea].     Id.  Theh.  5.  735  : 

' '  iste  quidem  Argolicis  haud  olim  indebitus  armis 
luctus  adest.  recto  descendunt  limite  Parcae." 

Ibid.  5.  k71  (Hypsipyle,  of  Jason) : 

"  inde  fugam  Minyae,  sociosque  appellat  lasoh 
efferus,  o  utinam  iara  turn  mea  littora  reotis 
praetervectus  aguis" 

(where  "praetervectus  ac[uis  rectis"  is  carried  past  Lemnos  and 
straightforward  or  oiiivard  hy  the  waters).     Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  6.  9  : 

"  cum  poteram  recto  transire  Ceraimia  relo ' ' 

(where  "  recto  velo  "  is  right  hefore  the  wind,  and  consequently 
"  recto  limite").  The  same  thought  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
the  term  rectus  applied  directly  to  the  ship  itself,  as  Ovid, 
Rem.  Am.  70 : 

"  rectaqae  cum  sociis,  me  duce,  navis  eat." 

The  reading  limite  is  to  be  preferred  to  littore,  first  be- 
cause it  affords  a  better  sense,  there  being  no  reason  why  Virgil 
should  so  insist  upon  the  precise  course  taken  by  the  fleet  to 
Caieta,  viz.,  that  it  was  along  the  shore,  and  every  reason  why 
here  at  the  last  verse  but  one  of  the  Book  he  should  despatch 
his  charge  with  the  words  went  straight,  without  more  ado,  to 
Caieta ;  and  secondly,  because  not  only  does  the  word  littore 
occur  in  the  self-same  position  in  the  very  next  verse,  the  last 
verse  of  the  Book,  but  the  word  "  littoribus"  meets  us  third  word 
in  the  next  Book.  The  reading  littore  which  has  found  so 
great  favour  both  with  copyists  and  editors  seems  to  me  to  have 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  this  verse  with  the  next,  just  as  the 
"  magQum  deinde"  of  the  Eoman  MS.  at  verse  814  arose,  not, 
as  suggested  by  Eibbeck,  from  a  confusion  with  the  Elegia  ad 
Messallam,  but,  very  obviously  and  naturally,  from  a  confusion 
with  the  line  next  but  one  preceding ;  in  which  both  those 
words  occur. 

END    OF    BOOK    VI. 
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TU  QUOQUE  LITORIBUS  NOSTBIS  AENEEA  NUTEIX 
AETERNAM  MORIENS  FAMAM  CAIETA  DEDISTI 
ET  NUNC  SBRVAT  HONOS  SEDEM  TUUS  OSSAQUE  NOMEN 
HESPERIA  IN  MAGNA  SI  QUA  EST  EA  GLORIA  SIGN  AT 


VAM.  LECT.  (vs.  4). 

siG?fAT  I  Rom.     II  f.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunek  ;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.) ;  Eibb. 

SIGJCANT  I  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Wagn.  {Led.  Virg.  and  Praest.). 


The  meaning  is  that  the  shores  of  Italy  were  rendered  famous 
not  only  by  the  deaths  of  Misenus  and  Palinurus,  but  by  that 
of  Caieta  also  (quoque),  the  site  of  whose  death  and  burial  had 
taken  and  still  in  the  author's  time  (nunc)  bore  her  name.  This 
is  I  believe  the  sum  and  substance  of  three  lines  which,  much 
studied  and  highly  wrought  as  in  common  with  the  commenc- 
ing lines  of  Yirgil's  other  Books  they  evidently  are,  have  yet 
been  very  variously  interpreted  by  different  commentators. 

31   « 
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Sedem  (vs.  3). — Seat,  place,  viz.,  of  her  bones,  ossiiim  being 
suggested  by  the  succeeding  clause.  Compare  6.  328  :  "  sedi- 
bus  ossa  quierunt."     Ovid,  Met.  7.  kkk  '■ 

' '  sparsique  latronis 
terra  negat  sedem,  sedem  negat  ossibus  unda." 

Ibid.  10.  33 : 

"  serius  aut  citius  sedem  properamus  ad  unam." 

Also  Stat.  T/ieb.  12.  66k  '■   "  tristes  sine  sedihiis  umbras."     Aeii. 

6.  152  : 

' '  sedibns  hunc  refer  ante  suis  et  conde  sepulcro ' ' 

(where  "  conde  sepulcro"  is  the  variation  of  the  theme  "  sedibus 
hunc  refer  ante  suis;"  see  Rem.  on  1.  550).  Aen.  6.  507  (of 
the  cenotaph  of  Deiphobus) :  "  nomen  et  arma  locum  servant" 
(where  "  locum,"  the  place  of  sepulture,  is  the  sedem  of  our  text, 
"  servant "  is  the  see  vat,  and  "  nomen  "  is  repeated). 

Concerning  this  sedem,  this  seat  of  her  bones,  the  question 
arises,  whether  it  is  to  be  understood  literallj,  as  the  actual 
tumulus,  the  actual  sepulchre  of  Caieta  still  subsisting  in  the 
time  of  Virgil,  and  marked  with  Caieta's  name  (compare  Ovid, 
Met.  8.  539 : 

"  aifusaeque  iacent  tttmulo,  siffnntaqne  saxa 
nomine  complexae  lacrimas  in  nomine  fundunt"), 

or  whether  it  is  not  rather  to  be  understood  in  that  much  looser 
sense  in  which  "grave"  and  "tomb"  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  expressions :  "  Sebastopol  was  the  grave  of  St.  Arnaud," 
"  The  German  forests  were  the  tomb  of  the  legions  of  Yarns," — 
viz.,  as  the  place  where  Caieta  died  and  was  buried,  the  place 
which  was  afterwards  called  by  her  name,  the  city  Caieta.  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  understand  the  passage  in  this  last- 
mentioned  manner,  first  because  poetry  consisting  mainly  in 
figm'es,  the  figurative  is  in  any  given  case,  more  probably  than 
the  literal,  the  true  sense ;  secondly,  because  the  perpetuation 
of  her  name  by  a  city  is  more  honourable  to  Aeneas's  nurse 
than  the  perpetuation  of  her  name  by  a  mere  tomb ;  and  thirdly, 
because  Caieta  thiis  becomes  the  connecting  link,  I  may  almost 
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say  the  catch-word,  between  the  two  books,  the  conclusion  of 
the  one  bringing  lis  to  and  leaving  us  at  the  port  so  called,  tlie 
commencement  of  the  other  placing  before  our  eyes  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  the  port  to  be  so  called.  Nothing  can  be 
more  smooth,  easy,  and  natural  than  the  transition.  Never  did 
geography,  history,  and  etymology,  more  harmoniously  combine 
to  draw  a  vivid  and  at  the  same  time  sweet  and  touching  pic- 
ture. Nor  was  poesy  absent,  for  no  lines  in  the  Aeneid  are  more 
musical  than  those  which  so  sweetly  prelude  to  the  moonlight 
sail  along  the  Circaean  shore. 

Exactly  parallel  to,  and  highly  elucidatory  of,  the  passage 
before  us,  and  not  improbably  suggested  by  it,  is  Sil.  3.  439, 
where,  speaking  of  Pyrene,  whose  death  and  burial  in  the 
Pyrenees  caused  those  mountains  to  be  so  called,  that  author 

says : 

"  tumiilo  turn  menitra  reponit  [Hei'cules] 
siipremum  illacvymans  ;  nee  honos  intercidit  aevo, 
defletumque  teiient  montes  per  saecula  nomen" 

where  there  is  precisely  the  same  "  honos,"  and  precisely  the 
same  "  nomen  "  as  in  our  text,  and  where,  as  in  our  text  no 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  cases  of  Misenus  and  Palinurus 
alluded  to  in  these  very  verses,  it  is  the  ettwvu/uoc  place,  not  the 
actual  tumulus,  which  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  deceased. 
Compare  also  Sil.  12.  155  (of  the  promontory  of  Misenus, 
exactly  similarly  circumstanced,  and  actually  referred  to  in 
the  QUOQUE  of  our  text) : 

"  nee  nou  Misenum  Hvn:aittem.  Idaea  aepulcro 
nomiiia,  et  Herculeos  videt  ipso  iu  littore  Baulos," 

where  it  is  the  nwns  Misenus  which  preserves  the  name  and 
fame  of  Misenus,  the  person — the  sepulchre — "  sepulcro"  (per- 
haps here  also  not  to  be  taken  too  literally),  being  no  more  than 
the  medium  through  which  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  buried 
person  passed  to  the  site,  the  promontory  Misenum. 

Signal — Those  who  with  Wagner  (1861)  read  signant  not 
only  go  against  the  authority  of  tlie  MSS.  but  against  that  uni- 
versal sense  which  regards  the  name  as  the  mark  of  the  person, 
whether  living  or  dead,  not  the  person  as  the  mark  of  the  name  ; 
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nay,  go  against  the  very  use,  essence  and  prerogative  of  name, 
which  is  to  be  in  all  things  and  of  all  things  the  signum,  the 
mark  par  excellence.     Accordingly,  Ovid,  Fasti,  2.  862  : 

"  sifftiatusque  tuo  nomine  mensis  adest." 

Id.  Met.  8.  539  (of  Meleager's  sisters  lamenting  his  death)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  siffiiataque  saxa 
nomine  complexae  lacrimas  in  nomine  fundunt." 

Mart.  9.  18  (of  Earinus) : 

' '  ille  puer  tota  domino  gratissimus  aula, 

nomine  qui  signat  tempora  verna  suo." 

Prudent,  adv.  St/mm.  1 : 

"  utque  Palatinis  Capitolia  condita  saxis 
signarent  titulo  proavi  loyis." 

NoMEN  SIGNAT,  exactly  as  Sil.  11.  508  : 

"  est  locus,  Aetoli  signat  quern  gloria  regis." 

Stat.,  Sih.  1.  U.  58 : 

'*  tunc  deiis,  Alpini  qui  iuxta  culmina  dorsi 
signat  Apollineo  sanctos  cognomine  lucos, 
respicit." 

Claud.  Torpedo,  1  : 

*'  qiiis  non  indomitam  dirae  torpedinis  aiiein 
audiit,  et  meiito  signaias  nombie  vires"  ? 

Eutil.  Itiner.  1.  293  : 

"  taud  procul  hine  petitur  signatus  ab  Hereule  portus." 

Si  qua  est  ea  glokia. — Is  this  a  depreciation  of  Hesperia  ? 
Can  the  meaning  be  :  It  is  a  great  glory  (aeternam  famam)  to 
Hesperia  to  hold  Caieta's  hones,  and  a  small  glory  to  Caieta  to  he 
laid  in  Hesperia,  and  have  an  Hesperian  town  named  after  her  1 
The  compliment  is  as  in  the  case  of  Ammian's  sojourn  in  Rome, 
reciprocal,  Libanius  to  Ammian :  Kat  cte  X,\iKiio  rov  Vid^^v  ex""; 
KnK.uvr\v  roll  (te.  av  fnv  yap  ^X^'f  '^  ^'''^  ^^  7**  I'opa'rXijiTtoi' 
ovotv.    ))    0£   T<ji)i>    iaVTrjQ    TToXfrioi',    iiig    irpoyovoi     Sai/iovi^,    ov\ 
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varspov.  Why  should  it  not  be  equal  ?  why  should  Aeneas's 
nurse  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  Hesperia  ?  Is  it  because  the 
family  of  the  reigning  dynasty  must  be  everything,  and  tlie 
country  nothing  ?  Had  the  respublica,  the  fatherland,  already 
in  the  time  of  Virgil  fallen  so  low,  become  so  entirely  out  of 
date  and  forgotten  ?  Or  in  what  other  way  is  this  si  qua  est 
EA  GLORIA  in  these  well  meditated  verses  to  be  explained  ? 
Wagner  answers  that  the  words  are  not  depreciatory  but  ex- 
alting :  "  EA  GLORIA,  quae  scilicet  est  amplissima,"  and  quotes 
Ovid,  Fasti,  6.  S7 :  "  est  aliquid  nupsisse  lovi."  My  answer  is 
the  point-blank  opposite.  The  words  are  depreciatory — not, 
however,  of  Hesperia — the  depreciation  of  which  had  been  in 
the  worst  of  taste — but  of  glory  itself,  a  moral  reflection  on  the 
emptiness  of  glory ;  as  if  he  had  said.  Of  ichatever  use  to  you, 
1I0W  that  you  are  dead,  can  be  the  glory  that  your  hones  lie  in 

MAGNA    HESPERIA  ?       Sl    QUA    EST    EA    GLORIA    is    thuS    a    moral 

reflection  similar  to  those  which  Yirgil  has  so  often  elsewhere 
made  on  similar  occasions.  How  vain  is  all  earthly  glory  to  the 
dead  !     Compare  10.  826  : 

.     .     .     "  teqiie  parentuni 
manibus  et  cineri,  sl  qua  est  ea  eura,  remitto" 

[if  to  the  dead  can  be  of  anj'  consequence  what  becomes  of  the 
dead  body].  6.  213:  "cineri  ingrato  suprema  ferebant"  [the 
dead  body,  thankless,  because,  being  dead,  ignorant  and  insen- 
sible whether  of  kindness  or  unkindness,  whether  of  weal  or 
woe].     6.  885  : 

"  piu-piiieos  spargiim  lioies,  animamqiie  nepotis 
his  saltern  accumulem.  donis  et  fungar  inani 

Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  ancient  religion  inculcated  the  efE- 
cacy  and  importance  to  the  dead,  the  duty  to  the  living,  of  such 
rites,  of  such  post-mortem  observances,  gifts,  and  memorials. 
No  doubt  it  did,  and  the  words  are  in  contradiction  with  ancient 
religious  faith ;  but  nature  is  stronger  than  faith,  and  Yirgil  had 
been  a  less  admired  poet  than  he  so  justly  is  if  he  had  not  some- 
times given  utterance  to  the  swelling  feelings  of  his  human 
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heart.  The  meaning,  therefore,  is  not  that  tJiat  glory  is  great,  but 
if  that  glory  is  anything  at  all  to  you,  there  heing  no  question  at 
all  about  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  the  glory,  the  only  ques- 
tion being  whether  that  glory  was  anything  at  all  to  the  dead  : 
SI  id  (viz.,  quod  tumulum  habes  in  Sesperia)  est  tibi  defimctae 
aliquid ;  in  other  words,  if  that  which  the  Ihnng  set  so  much  value 
on  is  of  any  value  at  all  to  the  dead. 
Silius's  couplet,  12.  368  : 

' '  nee  parvum  decus,  advecto  eum  elasse  patema 
agmine  Thespiadum,  terris,  lolae,  dedisti," 

seems  to  have  been  modelled  upon  the  two  commencing  lines  of 
this  seventh  Book. 

Tendit  iter  velis  (vs.  7). — Sails;  as  6.  240  :  "tendere  iter 
pennis,"  to  fly. 


11-20. 

DIVES  INACCESSOS  UBI  SOLIS  FILIA  LTJCOS 

ADSIDUO  RESONAT  CANTU  TECTISCJUE  SUPERBIS 

URIT  ODORATAM  NOCTURNA  IN  LUMINA  CEDRUM 

ARGUTO  TENUIS  PERCURRENS  PECTINE  TELAS 

HINC  EXAUDIRI  GEMITUS  IRAEQUB  LEONUM 

VINCLA  RECUSANTTJM  ET  SERA  SUB  NOCTE  RUUENTUM 

SETIGERIQUE  SUES  ATQUE  IN  PRAESEPIBUS  URSI 

SAEVIRE  AC  FORMAE  MAGNORUM  ULULARE  LUPORUM 

QUOS  HOMINUM  EX  FACIE  DEA  SAEVA  POTENTIBUS  HERBIS 

INDUERAT  CIRCE  IN  VOLTUS  AC  TERGA  FERARUM 


TAR.  LECT.  (vs.  19).  [pttnct.'] 

SA33VA  poiENiiBirs  HERBIS,  INI).  IH  "  Strabo  sic  ait,  Ciroaeum,  promonto- 
rium  exoelsum,  robore,  lauro,  myrtho,  refertum,  variarum  radicum 
ferax ;  ideo  volunt  Ciroem  medicamentis  valuisse,"  Cj-ntli.  Genet  • 
"VVakef. 
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SA.EVA  POTENTIBTJS  HBEBis  IND.   Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Hems.  ;  N.  Heins.  ; 
Jahn;  Thiel;  Supfle ;  Waga.  (1861)  ;  Ribb. 

Servius  says :  "  dea  saeta  ;  aut  per  se,  aut  hekbis  poieniibxjs  saeva." 


Inaccessos  (vs.  11). — Grr.  ajjarovc:,  awpoajSaTOV^,  airpoaipopovg. 
The  commentators  and  translators  have  wholly  missed  the  true 
force  of  this  word,  which  is  neither  "  ad  quos  nullus  debeat  aoee- 
dere,  ad  quos  accedere  periculosum  est,  sciz.  metii  veneficiorum" 
(Servius,  Wagner,  Forbiger),  nor  "  ad  quos  raro  accedunt  homi- 
nes, solitarios "  (Heyne),  but  simply  and  according  to  the 
composition  of  the  word,  in  {not)  accessos  {approached),  never 
approached  or  msited  or  entered  by  anyone  ;  shunned  hy  all ; 
Virgil's  meaning  being,  not  that  the  groves  of  Circe  were 
dangerous  to  approach,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  this  dan- 
ger, no  one  did  approach  them.  Servius's  childish  observation 
"  INACCESSOS,  non  ad  quos  nullus  accessit,  nam  Ulixes  illuc  venit, 
sed  ad  quos  nullus  debeat  accedere"  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
not  only  the  commentators  and  translators  of  Virgil,  but  even 
lexicographers,  from  assigning  to  the  word  its  plain  grammati- 
cal, and  very  emphatic  sense.  That  the  fear  of  Circe,  the  dira 
superstitio  loci  (neu  littora  dira  subirent,  verse  22),  kept 
every  one  away  from  the  place  not  only  in  Aeneas's  time  but 
so  lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  appears  from 
the  account  given  by  Bonstetten,  "  voyage  sur  la  scene  des  six 
demiers  livres  de  I'Eneide"  (Geneve,  anno  13):  "  Aucun  des 
habitants  du  Monte  Circello  n'  oserait  entrer  dans  la  belle  grotte 
que  I'on  trouve  au  haut  de  la  montagne,  efc  que  le  peuple  eroit 
avait  servi  de  demeure  a  la  maga,  ou  magicienne  Circe.  Ayant 
propose  El  quelques  paysans  des  environs  de  Circello  de  m'  accom- 
pagner  dans  la  grotte,  tons  me  refuserent,"  etc.  Compare  Plin. 
H.  N.  10.  12 :  "  Deserta  incolit ;  nee  tantum  desolata,  sed  dira 
etiam  et  inaccessa,"  where  it  will  be  observed  that  Pliny  applies 
to  the  locality  of  which  he  speaks  the  self-same  words  which  are 
applied  by  Virgil  to  the  residence  of  Circe,  "  inaocessus  "  (vs. 
11)  and  "dirus"  (vs.  22) ;  and  where  "  inaocessus"  is  used  as  a 
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steigeniiig  or  climax  of  "  deserta"  and  "  desolata,"  proof  suflB.- 
cient  in  itself  how  entirely  wrong  Heyne  is  in  understanding  it 
as  equivalent  to  "  ad  quem  raro  aecedunt  homines,  solitarium." 
Compare  also  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  2:  oi/3arov  tie  igr\n.iav.  Eurip. 
Bacch.  10  (Bacchus  speaking)  : 

aij/m  Se  KaSjiov,  afiarov  os  ireSov  roSe 
TiBri(n,  Bvyarpos  ai)Kov. 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  5.  5  (of  the  Holy  of  Holies) :  Ekhto  8'  uvdiv 
oXwQ  iv  avTOJ,  a(5aT0v  Se  koi  a^pavrov  icai  aOtarov  Jjv  iraatv, 
aytov  Se  ayiov  ikqXhto.  Yirgil  himself,  Aeii.  8.  195  (of  the 
cave  of  Cacus):  "solis  inaccessam  radiis"  [never  visited  by  ray 
of  sun  J. 

Cedrum  (vs.  13). — The  wood  of  the  cedar,  burned  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  torch  (see  Stat.  I'heb.  3.  liO  : 

' '  Thessalis  haud  aliter  bello  gavisa  reeenti, 
cui  gentile  nefas  hominem  revocare  canendo, 
muUifida  attolUns  antdqua  lumina  cedro, 
noote  subit  campos"), 

but  by  Circe  no  doubt  in  the  same  manner  as  by  Calypso,  Horn. 
Od.  5.  59,  on  a  hearth  or  in  braziers  : 

TTvp  fiev  eir'   Gffx^'Po^iv  fisya  Kaisro,  TrjKodL  5"  oBfjLj] 
Ke^pov  T*  evKsaroii  Ouov  t  ava  VTjaov  obatdei. 

The  ancients,  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  were  acquainted  with 
a  tree  which  they  called  cedrus,  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
being  larger  than  another  tree  which  they  considered  to  be  of 
the  same  species,  they  sometimes  called  more  particularly  cedrus 
maior,  and  sometimes  cedrelates  (KtSpoe  sXarri).  This  tree  pro- 
duced both  a  juice  {succus  cedri,  and  more  shortly  cedrus  and  a 
resin  [cedria  or  cedrium)  ;  the  former  used  for  the  purposes  of 
light  ("magni  ad  lumina  usus,"  Plin.  H.  N.  3U.  11),  as  well  as 
for  perfuming,  preserving,  and  protecting  from  insects,  books, 
paper,  and  other  perishable  objects.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  cedrus  thus  described  by  Pliny,  and  further  stated  by 
liim  to  resemble  a  juniper  in  appearance,  was  the  cedrus  whose 
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blaze  illuminated  Calypso's  grotto  and  the  splendid  apartments 
of  Circe. 

A  not  very  dissimilar  thougli  more  homely  picture  is  pre- 
sented to  us  Georgia  1.  291,  viz.,  of  a  countryman  sitting  up  late 
into  the  night  and  making  torches  by  the  firelight,  whilst  his 
wife  weaves,  and  accompanies  her  work  with  a  song  : 

' '  et  quidam  seros  Mberni  ad  luminis  ignes 
pervigilat,  ferroque  faces  inspicat  acuto  ; 
interea  longiim  cantu  solata  laborem 
arguto  coniux  percurrit  pectine  telas." 

Pectine  in  verse  14  must  be  the  shuttle  ;  (1)  because  it  is 
against  all  probability  that  Virgil  should  describe  Circe  as  weav- 
ing with  the  sley,  a  part  of  the  weaving  apparatus  so  totally 
different  from  the  shuttle,  in  words  bearing  so  great  a  similarity 
to  those  in  which  Homer,  Ocl.  5.  59  : 

irvp  /xev  ctt'  ctrxo-po^iv  fi^ya  Katero,  TtjKodt  S'  oSfx-rj 
Kedpov  T  €VKearoto  Buov  t    ava  vrjffoy  odwSei, 
Satofxej/toy  i]  S'  ev^ov  aotStaovtr'  oiri  Ka\i]j 
i(rTov  eiroixofieyri^  XP^^^^V  nepKiS'  uffjaiyetfj 

describes  Calypso  as  weaving  with  the  KtpKie,  proved  by  its  hav- 
ing fallen  to  the  ground  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Andromache, 
when  she  heard  the  cry  raised  at  the  death  of  Hector,  11.  22. 
U^8  :  X"M"'  ^'  "'  f KTrE<7£  KfpKiCj  and  by  Virgil's  own  most  happy 
repetition  of  that  touching  incident,  9.  476  : 

"  excussi  manibus  radn,  revolutaque  pensa," 

to  be  the  radius,  the  shuttle ;  (2)  because  the  motion  of  the 
shuttle  being  smooth  and  easy,  that  of  the  sley  consisting  in 
repeated  jerks  or  shocks,  the  picture  of  Circe  weaving  with 
the  shuttle  is  as  elegant  as  the  picture  of  Circe  weaving  with 
the  sley  had  been  inelegant.  (3),  because  the  motion  of  the 
sley  consisting  of  repeated  slaps,  jerks,  or  shocks,  and  being 
actually  so  described  by  Ovid,  Met.  6.  56  : 

"  inseritiir  medium  radiis  subtemen  acutis, 
quod  digiti  expediunt  atqne  inter  stamina  ductum 
pereusso  feriimt  mseati pectbie  denies," 

it  is  little  likely  that  Virgil  should  have  described  such  short. 
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abrupt,  jerking  motion  by  the  term  percurrens,  descriptive  of 
a  smooth,  even,  gliding  motion — compare  8.  391 : 

' '  tonitru  cum  rupta  corusoo 
ignea  rima  mica,ns  peixurrit  lumine  nimbos" 

(where  it  is  precisely  the  motion  of  a  shuttle,  not  at  all  the 
motion  of  a  sley,  which  is  expressed  by  the  "  percurrit"  of  the 
lightning  through  the  clouds) ;  6.  627  :  "  omnia  poenarum  fjcr- 
currere  nomina"  [not  drike,  or  jerk,  or  slup  the  names,  as  a  sley 
strikes  or  jerks  or  slaps  the  threads  of  the  woof,  but  run  through 
or  over  them,  as  a  shuttle  runs  through  or  over  the  threads  of  the 
warp].  4,  because  it  is  little  likely  that  Virgil  should  describe 
the  motion  of  the  sley  by  the  very  term  used  by  Ovid  to  describe 
the  so  different  motion  of  the  shuttle,  Faisti,  3.  819  (of  Pallas)  : 

' '  ilia  etiam  stantes  radio  percmrere  telas 
erudit." 

And  (5),  because  arguto  {Xljh),  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
clapping  sound  of  the  sley,  is  accurately  descriptive  of  the 
whirring,  whistling  sound  of  the  shuttle.  See  Rem.  on  "  ar- 
guto," below.  For  all  these  reasons  I  agree  with  Heyne  [excurs. 
ad  loc.)  that  pectine  in  our  text  is  the  shuttle  ;  and  explain  the 
application  of  the  same  term  by  Virgil  and  Ovid  to  two  so 
different  objects  by  the  supposition  that  Ovid,  calling  the  sley 
"  pecten,"  calls  it  by  its  proper  technical  name — a  name  derived 
from  the  similarity  of  the  sley  in  shape  to  a  common  comb,  and 
still  preserved  in  Italian  in  the  scarcely  changed  form  oi  pettine, 
while  it  is  represented  in  Grerman  by  the  corresponding  German 
term  kamm,  as  in  French  by  the  corresponding  French  term 
jwigne — and  that  Virgil  calling  the  shuttle  "pecten"  calls  it  not 
by  its  proper  name  (which  is  radius  only,  the  keokic  of  the 
GreeksJ,  but  by  the  metaphorical  term  "  pecten,"  equivalent 
to  plectrum,  and  that  the  meaning  is:  running  through  the 
"telae"  with  her  shuttle — plectrum  (viz.,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
lyrist  runs  through  the  chords  with  his  pecten)  ;  in  other 
words,  accompanies  her  song  icith  her  ichirring,  whistling  shuttle, 
witli  the  music  of  her  shuttle,  arguto  pbctixe.      Compare  the 
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acoompaniment  by -Orpheus  of  his  voice  with  his  lyric  "pecten," 
6.  645  : 

' '  neo  noil  Threicius  longa  cum  veste  saoerdos 
obloqiiitur  numeris  septem  discrimina  vocnm, 
iamque  eadera  digitis,  iam  pectbie  pulsat  eburno," 

where  if  Orpheus  "  pulsat,"  not  percurrit,  it  is  because  he  is 
not  singing,  but  teaching  music,  sounding  each  note  separately; 
while  in  our  text  Circe  percurrit,  not  pulsat,  because  she  is 
singing,  not  teaching,  and  therefore  sweeps  all  the  chords  (all 
the  threads  of  the  warp)  together,  percurrit,  exactly  as  Pan 
"  percurrit,"  sweeps  over  all  the  openings  of  the  syrinx  at  once, 
or  with  one  sweep,  Luci!et.  4.  590  : 

**  unco  saepe  labro  calamosJi7crc^»■r^?  hiantes." 

We  have  thus  the  poetical  turn  instead  of  the  dry  matter  of 
fact  of  the  commentators,  and  we  have  besides  a  satisfactory 
clearing  up  of  the  confusion  between  the  two  "  pectines,"  the 
"pecten"  of  Ovid,  and  of  authors  generally,  meaning  the  sky, 
and  the  "  pecten "  of  Yirgil  alone  meaning  the  shuttle.  The 
exordium  of  this  seventh  Book,  perhaps  the  most  exqmsite 
of  all  our  author's  exordiums,  thus  acquires  an  additional 
charm. 

Arguto  (vs.  14). — "  Grarrulo,  stridulo,  sonanti,"  Servius. 
"  '  Argutum  nemus'  .  .  .  ut  illud  {A.  7.  Ill)  '■  arguto  percur- 
RENS  pectine  telas,"  Interpr.  Yirgilii  Mali,  ad  Eel.  8.  22. 
"  Mit  rasselndem  kamme  durchwebend,"  Voss.  "  An  sonanti, 
et  stridulo  ?  ut  vult  Servius,  ex  illo  '  arguta  ilice ' ;  an  gracili,  ut 
ego  ex  illo  '  argutum  caput' ?  "  La  Cerda.  I  agree'  with  Servius, 
the  Interpretes  Yirgilii  Mail,  and  Yoss,  against  La  Oerda.  Ar- 
guto describes  the  sound,  not  the  shape,  of  the  instrument ; 
(1),  because,  the  whirr  or  whistle  of  the  shuttle  is  exactly  the 
sound  of  a  vibrating  chord  described  in  the  Ciris,  178,  as 
'•  argutus" : 

"  non  arguta  sonant  tenui  psalteria  chorda ;" 

(S),  because  the  whirr  or  whistle  of  the  shuttle  is  constantly 
regarded  as  musical  by  the  Greek  poets  (compare  Aristoph. 
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Bnnae,  1313  (Aeschylus  mocking  Euripides) : 


ai  fi'  uTTQjpofptoL  Kara  yuvias 
£ieieieieieiAHr<reT€  SaKTvKois  (paKayyes 
tffTOTOva  Trrjyia'fiaTa, 
KspKtSos  aoiSov  /leKeras. 


Epigr.  Antipatri,"  Aiithol.  Pal.  6.  Ilk : 

KepKiSa  5'  eviroiriTov,  ariSova  -rav  iv  epiBois. 

■  Epigr.  Leonidae,"  ibid.  6.  288 : 


.     .     Kai  Tav  arpia  Kptva/ievap 
KepKiSUf  Tav  iffTwv  fioKiraTiSa. 


"  Epigr.  Philippi,"  ibid.  6.  U7  : 

KepKtSas  opBpoKaXoiai  xe^'Soiriv  iiKi\o(paivovs , 
IlaXAaSos  kttottovov  \eLOfiirovs  Kafjuucas, 

KOI  KTefa  KOffliOKOIXTlV,  KM  SaKTVXOTpiTTOV  arpoKTOv 

<r<l>oi'Sv\oSiyrir<o  vri/iari  vrixof-evov. 

"  Epigr.  Antipatri  Sidonii,"  ibid.  6.  160  : 

KepKtSa  rav  opBpiva,  ;t€Ai5oyi5(av  afia  <p(iiva^ 
fieXwofievav ,  kttwv  noAA.o5os  a\Kvova. 

"  Epigr.  eiusdem  aliud,"  ibid.  6.  J/.7 : 

KepKiSa  Trjv  (piXaotSov  ABiivairi  Bero  Birra 
avdefia,  \t^7]pT]s  apfi^vov  epyaffn\s. 

"  Epigr.  Archiae,"  ibid.  6.  39  : 

.     TToKvo'iradeuv  fieKsStjaova  KcpKtSa  TreirXaii/ 
evBpoovy  ; 

aud  (3),  on  account  of  the  admirable  accordance  of  such  mean- 
ing with  PECTiNE  understood  figuratively  and  as  equivalent  to 
plectro. 

Telas  (vs.  14). — As  the  weaver's  telae,  i.e.,  fila,  stamina, 
are  the  chordae  on  which  he  plays  with  his  figurative  plec- 
trum or  peoten,  the  shuttle,  so  the  chordae  on  which  the 
lyrist  plays  with  his  real  plectrum  orpecteu  are  the  lyrist's 
fila,  and  stamina,  as  Ovid,  Met.  11. 169  :  "tum  stamina  docto 
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poUiee  gollicitat  [Apollo]  ;"  vet.  poeta  iu  Anthol.  Lat.  torn.  1,  p. 
624  (Burm.) : 

"  niusica  contingens  subtili  stamina  pulsii." 

In  FRAESEPiBus  (vs.  17). —  These  words,  though  in  the 
grammatical  construction  belonging  to  uksi  alone,  belong  in 
the  sense  to  all  the  animals  equally,  according  to  Yirgil's  usual 
habit  of  making  up  the  whole  complex  thought  by  means  of 
separate  sentences,  each  sentence  containing  some  idea  not  con- 
tained in  any  of  the  other  sentences,  yet  intended  to  apply  in 
the  sense  to  the  aggregate  of  all  the  sentences.  Of  which  species 
of  composition  no  less  than  two  other  instances  are  afforded  by 
this  very  passage,  exaudiri,  vincla  recusantum,  and  sera 
SUB  NOCTE,  belonging  in  the  grammar  to  the  first  clause  only, 
but  in  the  sense  to  the  aggregate  of  the  clauses ;  while  formae, 
belonging  in  the  grammar  to  the  last  clause  alone,  belongs  in 
the  sense  no  less  to  all  the  preceding  clauses,  the  animals  men- 
tioned in  those  clauses  being  no  less  formae  than  the  wolves. 
Compare  "  forma  tricorporis  umbrae,"  6.  289,  where  see  Eem. 
For  another  example  of  the  same  kind  see  11.  184  : 

"  iani  pater  Aeneas,  iam  curvo  in  littore  Tarchon 
constituere  pyras," 

where  "  curvo  in  littore"  is  intended  to  be  understood  no  less  of 
Aeneas  than  of  Tarchon.  This  kind  of  composition  is  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  English,  where,  however,  it  seems  aseribable 
rather  to  slovenliness,  or  incapacity  to  write  better,  than  either 
to  choice  and  intention,  or  the  genius  of  the  language.  Ex.  gr., 
in  Gray's  so  celebrated,  so  universally-admired  Elegy,  we  have 
the  following  stanza : 

"  no  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose 
or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode ; 
there  they  alike  in  tremhUng  hope  repose, 
the  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God," 

where  although  the  predication  is  only  that  the  bosom  of  Grod  is 
the  abode  of  youth's  frailties,  the  sense  is  that  it  is  the  abode 
equally  of  his  frailties  and  his  merits. 
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Saevire  (vs.  18). — "  Saevas  voces  edere,"  Wagner  {Praest.) ; 
and  so  indeed,  we  should  be  obliged  to  understand  the  word  if 
it  were  dependent  on  exaudikt.  But  it  is  not  dependent  on, 
but  co-ordinate  with,  exaudiri,  and  means,  not,  specially,  to 
howl  or  cry,  but,  generally,  to  ramp,  to  he  excited,  the  picture,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  being  transferred  from  the  ears  to 
the  eyes  and  general  understanding  of  the  reader.  For  the 
perfection  of  the  picture  it  was  quite  necessary  that  the  ani- 
mals should  be  represented  not  merely  as  howling,  but  also 
as  ramping.  In  prose  the  idea  would  have  been  expressed 
by  a  participle,  made  to  agree  with  sues  and  ursi  made  in 
their  turn  to  agree  with  leonum  ;  thus :  setigerorumque  suum 
atque  ursornm  saevientiiim.  It  was  as  unnecessary  in  this  clause 
to  devote  a  special  verb  to  howling — sufficiently  expressed  for 
the  whole  three  clauses  in  gemitus,  eudentum,  and  ululare — 
as  it  was  necessary  to  devote  a  verb  to  the  ramping  action  of  the 
animals,  otherwise  not  described  in  any  of  the  clauses. 

FoEMAE  (vs.  18). — "  Vocabulum /or/wa  interdum  designat 
portentosam  magnitudinem  bestiarum,  interdum  deorum,"  Wag- 
ner (1861) — an  observation  which,  if  it  mean  that  forma  is 
never  thus  used  of  men  or  other  objects  not  remarkable  for  a 
large  size,  is  contradicted  by  3.  591 :  "  ignoti  nova  forma  viri ;" 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  meaning  of  the  observation  be 
that  "forma"  in  the  present  instance  expresses  the  large  size 
of  the  wolves  spoken  of,  the  contrary  is  shown  by  magnortjm, 
which  our  author  would  hardly  have  added  to  luporum  except 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  character  of  the  animal  not 
otherwise  expressed  in  the  sentence.  Instead,  then,  of  forma 
expressing  either  generally  or  in  this  particular  instance  the 
great  size  of  the  object  which  it  governs  in  the  genitive  case,  it 
is  used  only  as  imago  (compare  8.  23  :  "imagine  lunae,"  instead 
of  luna)  and  corpus  with  the  genitive  of  the  object  are  some- 
times used  by  the  Eomans,  and  as  ctxiMO;  X|0'JM«>  and  Stjuae, 
■with  the  genitive  of  the  object  are  so  often  used  by  the  Greeks, 
viz.,  partly  for  the  sake  of  varied  expression,  and  partly  in  order 
to  place  before  the  reader  or  hearer  the  thing  itself,  the  ipsissima 
res   spoken    of,    as   contradistinguished   from   its   mere   name. 
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Compare  Sil.  15.  86  : 

"  qimm  pecudes  volucnimque  genus  for  masque  feranim 
segnem  atque  obscoonam  passim  stravisset  in  alvum," 

where  "  volucrum  genus  "  and  "  formas  ferarum  "  are  merely 
varieties  of  expression  forvolucres  and  ferae,  a  variety  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  verse,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  construct  so  long  as  the  author  was  constrained  to 
use  the  plain  straightforward  expressions,  pecudes,  volucres, 
ferae.     Compare  also  An/.  6.  i79  : 

' '  hie  illi  occurrit  Tydeus,  hie  inclytus  armis 
Parthenopaeus  et  Adrasti  pallentis  imago," 

where  Tydeus,  Parthenopaeus,  and  Adrastus  are  all  equally 
imagines,  though  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm  and  the  more 
easy  reference  to  the  distinguishing  pallor  of  Adrastus  the  term 
"  imago"  is  applied  to  Adrastus  only  ;  also  Sil.  13.  587  : 

.  "  sed  et  ostia  Ditis 
centenis  suetus  Briareus  recludere  palmis, 
et  Sphinx,  virgineos  rictus  infecta  oruore, 
Scyllaque,  Centaurique  truces,  twnbraeqyxe  Gigantum," 

where  Briareus,  Sphinx,  Scylla,  and  the  Centaurs,  are  no  less 
umbrae  than  the  Gigantes,  though,  for  the  sake  of  the  versifi- 
cation the  epithet  "  umbrae  "  is  applied  only  to  the  last-men- 
tioned. The  expression  in  the  text  is  the  more  proper,  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  men  into  animals  having  been  only  out- 
ward or  with  respect  to  shape,  the  mind  remaining  the  same. 
The  statement  of  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.) :  "  Ingentem  tamen 
magnitudinem  bestiarum  hoc  vocabulo  designari  dooet  Prieaeus 
ad  Apul.  Met.  I/.,  p.  76,"  a  statement  repeated  by  other  com- 
mentators in  fuU  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  Wagner  (as 
Forbiger  :  "  Ingentem  tamen  magnitudinem  bestiarum  hoc 
vocabulo  indicari  docet  Prieaeus  ad  Apul.  Met.  ^,  p.  76,  a  Wagn. 
laudatus"),  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  mere  citation,  by 
Price,  of  our  text,  in  illustration  of  Apuleius's  {Met.  Grouda  ed. 
lib.  4,  p.  76)  "  Quis  enim,  quamvis  fortis  et  intrepidus,  immani 
forma  tantae  bestiae,  noctu  praesertim  visitata,  non  se  ad  fugam 
statim  concitaret  ?"  in  which  passage  "  forma  "  is  simply  shape 
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ox  form,  the  magnitude  of  the  shape  or  form  being  expressed  hy 
"immani,"  exactly  as  in  our  text  formae  is  shapes  ov  forms,  the 
magnitiide  of  the  shapes  or  forms  being  expressed  by  magnorum. 
Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  72  : 


neu  regio  foret  ulla  suis  animantibus  orba, 
astra  tenent  caeleste  solum,  formaeqae  deorum  ; 


iUd.  1.10.6: 


"  cetera  diversis  tellus  animalia/ormis 
sponte  sua  peperit ; ' ' 

ibid.  2.  78  :  "  per  insidias  iter  est  formasqne  ferarum;"  Sil.  15. 
84  (ed.  Eup.)  : 

"  ronne  vides,  hominum  ut  celsos  ad  sidera  vultus 
sustulerit  deus,  ao  subUmia  finxerit  ora  ; 
cum  pecudes  volucrumque  genus  formasqae  ferarum 
segnem  atque  obscoenam  passim  stravisset  in  alvum  ? ' ' 

the  first  and  third  of  which  passages  are  the  very  passages  on 
which  Wagner,  with  an  oscitancy  or  other  aberration  of  mind 
similar  to  that  just  pointed  out,  justifies  his  gloss  (1861) :  "  vo- 
eabulum  forma  interdum  designat  portentosam  magnitudinem 
bestiarum." 

Hominum  ex  facie  ...  in  vultus  ac  terga  ferarum. — 
The  naked  thought  is  hominum  ex  facie  in  faciem  ferarum. 
For  the  sake  no  less  of  richness  and  variety  than  of  the  more 
easy  completion  of  the  verse,  the  second  fades  is  changed  into 
its  constituent  particulars  vultus  ac  terga. 

Terga  ferarum  (vs.  20). — The  ordinary  synecdoche  for 
corpora  ferarum.  Compare  Hom.  Od.  10.  239  (of  the  same 
Gircean  beasts)  : 

01  Se  (Tvwv  fxei/  exov  Ketpa\us  (po>viiv  re,   Sefias  re. 

See  Eemm.  on  1.  638  :  6.  422. 
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NEPTUNUS KEGES 


NePTUNUS  VENTIS  IMPJ.EVIT  VELA  SECUNDIS,  ATQUE  FUGAM 
DEDIT,   ET  PRAETEK   VADA   FERVID  A    VEXIT    (vv.  23,  24). — Three 

separate  simple  sentences,  reducible  to  the  one  more  complex 
one,  NEPTUNUS  implens  vela  secundis  ventis  velociter  vexit 
PRAETER  VADA  FERViDA.  In  those  helpless  primitive  times  the 
intervention  of  Neptune  to  carry  Aeneas,  or,  Hom.  Od.  12.  71  : 

Kai  vv  tee  T7]v^ev9'  otKa  ^a\eu  fj.eya\as  ttoti  irerpas, 
oAA'  HpTj  irapeirsfiy^/ev,  eirei  </)iAos  rjev  iTiffajv, 

of  Juno  herself  to  carry  Jason,  past  a  dangerous  spot  was  less  a 
waste  of  god-power  than  it  would  be  in  this  our  happy  steam 
and  compass  era.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  to  take  both  authors 
too  literally,  and  the  meaning  is  not  that  either  Neptune  or  Juno 
actually  interfered  in  person,  but  only,  as  at  3.  715  : 

"  hinc  me  digressum  vestris  deus  appulit  oris," 

that  an  event  at  once  so  little  to  be  anticipated  and  so  a  propoa 
could  only  have  been  the  work  of  divinity. 

Secundis  (vs.  23). — Seconding,  fair,  toward.  See  Rem.  on 
«  secunda,"  1.  160. 

Ventis  implevit  vela  secundis. — The  whole  four  words 
are  represented  by  the  Greek  irXricritTTiog  (Hom.  II.  11.  7)  and 
the  English  full  sail. 

Vada  FERVIDA. — The  "ferventes  aestibus  undas"  of  Ovid, 
Met.  lU-  h-8,  and  Dryden's  "  boiling  deep,"  translation  of  Aen., 
book  1. 

Cum  venti  posuere  (vs.  27),  theme;  omnisque  repente 
eesedit  flatus,  variation. 

Lento  maemoee  (vs.  28). — That  the  meaning  of  "lentus," 
as  here  applied  to  the  sea,  is  listless,  languid,  sluggish;  having 
little  motion,  life,  or  activity,  dead,  as  we  say  in  English,  admits 

32   * 
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of  no  manner  of  doubt ;  first,  because  such  is  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  secondly,  because  no  word  can  be  more  proper 
than  "  lentus,"  so  understood,  to  express  the  condition  of  the 
sea  CUM  VENTi  posuEEE  OM^"ISQOE  RESEDiT  FLATUS ;  thirdly, 
because  "  lentus  "  in  this  sense  harmonizes  perfectly  with  luc- 
TANTUR,  inasmuch  as  in  a  dead  calm  the  vessels,  unassisted  as 
they  were  either  by  sea  or  wind,  could  be  got  on  only  by  the 
main  force  of  rowing ;  and  finally,  because  it  is  precisely  in  this 
sense,  yiz.,  of  dull,  heavy,  lifeless,  without  motion,  the  word  has 
been  applied  by  Olaudian,  6  Cons.  Honor.  509,  to  the  fountain  of 
the  Clitumnus  : 

.  .  ' '  tacito  passu  quem  si  quis  adiret 
kill  IIS  erat ;  si  voce  gradiim  maiore  citasset, 
commotis  ferrebat  aquis." 

"Piger"  is  applied  by  Olaudian  to  a  marsh  in  pretty  much  the 
same  figurative  sense,  viz.,  of  dull,  lazy,' inactive,  having  little  life 
or  motion,  Jj.  Cons.  Honor.  31^.6  : 

' '  calcatur  si  pigra  palus  tuus,  ante  prof undum 
praetentet  sonipes." 

HuNC  INTER,  &c.,  .  .  .  PRORUMPiT  (vv.  30-32). — Compare 
Dionys.  Perieg.  351 

©ufi^pLs  ^Kiaffoiievos  KaBapoi/  poov  eis  a\a  j8oA.A.ey. 

Hung  inter  (lucum). — Between  this  grove,  i.e.,  between  the 
two  parts  of  this  grove,  dividing  this  grove  into  two.  Compare 
8.  96  :  "  secant  silvas." 

Aethera  mulcebant  cantu  lUcoque  volabant  (vs.  34). — 
The  reading  aequora  has  been  preferred  by  some  critics  as 
agreeing  better  with,  and  almost  required  by,  assuetae  ripis 
ET  FLUMiNis  ALVEO.  On  this  vcry  account,  however,  I  object 
to  it,  as  dwelling  too  much  on  the  low  flying  of  the  birds,  which 
would  thus  seem  to  be  brought  for  the  very  purpose  of  sing- 
ing the  water  to  sleep.  Whatever  countenance  is  afforded  to 
AEQUORA  by  Servius's  quotation  of  that  reading,  in  his  comment 
on  4.  524,  is  neutralized  by  his  treating  us  here  to  an  almost 
totidem  verbis  repetition  of  that  comment,  served  up  as  a  com- 
ment  on   AETHERA.       Walvpfield's    substitution    of   aera   for 
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AETHEKA  IS  Uncalled  for,  the  latter  word  being  so  often  used 
for  tlie  former  not  only  by  poets  generally,  but  even  by  Yirgil 
himself.  Let  one  example  out  of  a  thousand  suffice,  Qeorg. 
1.  h-Ok: 

' '  apparet  liquido  sublimis  in  acre  Nisus, 
et  pro  purpureo  poenas  dat  Scylla  capillo  ; 
quacunque  ilia  levem  fugiens  secat  aethera  pennis, 
ecce  inimicus,  atrox,  magao  stridors  per  auras 
insequitur  Nisus  ;  qua  se  fert  Nisus  ad  auras, 
ilia  levem  fugiens  raptim  secat  aethera  pennis, ' ' 

where  not  only  are  "aer"and  "aether"  used  promiscuously 
and  indifferently  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  verse,  but 
according  to  the  same  exigencies  "  aurae  "  is  used  indiiierently 
and  promiscuously  for  either. 

Tempora  rerum  (vs.  37). — "  Quae  tempora  rerum;  quia, 
ut  diximus  supra  [3.  587],  secundum  Lucretium,  tempora,  nisi 
ex  rebus  coUigantur,  per  se  nulla  sunt,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion). 
"  Quae  tempora  rerum  fuerlnt,  non  tarn,  quibus  temporihus 
Aeneas  advenerit,  quam,  ut  solet  tempus  pro  rerum  conditione 
poni,  in  quae  Lata  tempora  incident  hie  accesstis.  Quod  rerum 
adiectum,  poetici  sermonis  est  proprium,"  Heyne.  "  Tempora 
rerum,  zustdnde,  wie  )^()ovo(,  s.  Heus.  zu  Cic.  d.  Off.  1,  9,"  Thiel. 
"  Quae  rerum  condicio  fiierit,  ut  saepe  tempus  usuxpatur," 
Gossrau.  "  Heyne  recte  explicat :  quo  rerum  statu  ac  conditione 
Aeneas  advenerit"  Forbiger.  "  Q.  temp,  quae  rerum  condicio," 
Wagner  (1861).  "  Virg.,  by  the  help  of  the  Muse,  will  describe 
the  posture  of  affairs  (tempora  rerum)  and  the  condition  of 
Latium  (quis  latio  antiquo  fuerit  status)  when  Aeneas 
arrived,"  Conington.  Where  shall  I  find  a  stone  heavy  enough 
to  fling  at,  with  the  effect  of  dispersing,  this  serried  phalanx  of 
gratuitous  opinion  ?  Such  a  stone  there  must  be  somewhere, 
though  I  may  not  be  fortimate  enough  to  find  it,  for  not  more 
assuredly  was  Yirgil  not  the  poet  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath,  to  soothe  his  Muse  to  sleep  with  magnetic  passes 
of  monotonously-like  line  endings  at  the  very  moment  he  called 
to  her  in  his  loudest  voice  to  be  up  and  stirring,  than  Yirgil  was 
not  the  poet  to  commence  three  successive  sentences  with  qui, 
quae,  and  quis,  respectively,  as  if  he  were  a  schoolboy  making 
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Ms  first  attempt  to  decline  the  interrogative  pronoun.  And 
here's  the  stone  which  will  break  and  disperse  the  phalanx  even 
if  it  were  denser  than  it  is.  "  lam  Latio  is  status  erat  reriim,  ut 
neque  helium  neque  pacem  pati  possent,"  says  Livy,  8.  13  ;  the 
same  "  rerum "  the  same  "  status,"  the  same  "  Latio,"  "  is " 
corresponding  to  quis,"  and  "erat"  to  fuerit.  Victoria!  see 
how  they  fly  !  But  who  is  this  coming  to  the  rescue  ?  It  is 
Ovid,  with  his  auxiliaries,  IVist.  1.  J.  37 : 

"  iudicis  officium  est,  ut  res,  ita  tempora  rerum 
quaerere." 

Shadowy  auxiliaries  which  fly  away  without  even  waiting  for  a 
stone  to  be  thrown  among  them,  "  tempora  rerum  "  which  does 
not  even  mean  times,  but  only  the  times  in  which  the  previously 
mentioned  ^^  res"  came  to  pass  !  And  here  come  my  own  more 
substantial  allies,  all  too  late  for  the  honours  of  the  fight :  viz., 
(1),  incisive,  cynic  Tacitus,  with  his  [a)  {Hist.  1.11)  "  Hie  fuit 
rerum  Romanarum  status,  cum  Ser.  Gralba  iterum,  Titus  Vinius 
consules  inchoavere  annum  sibi  ultimum,  reipubUcae  prope 
supremum  ;"  and  his  [Jb)  {Hist.  4-  H)  ^^  Tali  rerum  statu,  cum 
discordia  inter  patres,  ira  apud  victos,  nulla  in  victoribus  aucto- 
ritas,  non  leges,  non  princeps  in  civitate  essent,  Mucianus  urbem 
ingressus,  ouncta  simul  in  se  traxit ;"  and  his  (c)  {Annal.  1.16). 
"  Hie  rerum  urbanarum  status  erat,  cum  Pannonicas  legiones 
seditio  incessit,"  so  parallel  almost  word  for  word  to   berum 

QUIS    LATIO    ANTIQUO    FUERIT    STATUS,    ADVENA    CLASSEM     QUUM 

PRiMUM  AusoNiis  EXERCiTus  APPULiT  ORIS ;  and  Ms  («f)  {Annal. 
1.  2)  "Neque  provinciae  ilium,  rerum  statum  abnuebant,  suspecto 
senatus  populique  imperio,  ob  certamina  potentium  et  avari- 
tiam  magistratuum  ;"  (^)  astrological  Manilius,  with  his  brave 
(3.  630)  : 

' '  hie  rermn  status  est,  Cancri  cum  sidere  Hioetus 
Bolstitium  facit,  et  summo  versatur  Olympo  ;" 

and  (3),  honest  Livy  brings  up  his  reserve  (25.  11)  "  Hunc 
statum  rermn  Hannibal  Tarenti  reliquit,  regressus  ipse  in  hi- 
berna ;"  and  (4),  yonder,  with  a  laurel  sprig  stuck  under  the 
band  of  his  neat  Dutch  hat,  an  inkhorn  in  his  button-hole,  and 
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a  parchment  scroll  in  his  hand,  comes  my  old  friend  Peerlkamp 
all  the  way  from  Helversum  to  congratulate  me.  He  is  wel- 
come, perverse  but  well-meaning  man  !  no  mystifyer,'  and 
who  as  deftly  wields  the  Latin  pen  as  Heyne  and  Ribbeck 
awkwardly.  What  says  the  scroll  ?  "  Formula  rerum  status 
adeo  oommuni  usu  veterum  poetarum  et  historicorum  reeepta 
est,  nt  non  credam  Yirgilium  in  simplici  propositione  ab  ea 
discessisse.   Quare  distinguo :  quae  tempora,  rerum  quis  latio 

ANTIQUO  FUERIT  STATUS." 

On,  to  another  field.     But  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  levies 
of  "  tempora  "  without  "  rerum."     Here  they  are  :  Ovid,  Fasti, 

1.  657 : 

.     .     .     "  ter  quater  evolvi  signantes  toMyora  Fastos." 

Id.  Met.  15.  m : 

.     .     .     "  sic  tempora  verti 
cernimus,  atque  illas  assumere  robora  gentes, 
concidere  has." 

Ibid.  11.  757 : 

.     .     .     ' '  Priamusque  novissima  Troiae 
tempora  sortitus." 

Hor.  Od.  k.  1^.  13  : 

"  adduxere  sitim  tempora  Virgili." 

And  as  many  more  as  you  please  of  the  same  bone  and  sinew. 

DiCAM   HORRIDA   BELLA  (vS.  41),   theme  ;   DICAM   ACIES,   first 

variation ;  actosque  animis  in  funera  reges,  second  variation. 


44-63. 

MAIOR — COJ.ONIS 


Maior  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo  (vs.  44),  theme  ;  maius  opus 
MOVED,  variation. 

FiLIUS    HUIC    FATO    DIVtTM,    PROLESQUE   VIRILIS    NULLA   FUIT, 
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PRiMAQUE  OEiENS  EREPTA  luVENTA  EST  (vv.  50-52). — Compare 
Horn.  Od.  7.  6k  (of  Ehexenor  and  his  only  daugliter  Arete) : 

Tov  \xiv  aKovpov  eoVTa  ^aV  apyvpoTO^os  AtoWwu 
yv^ipiov  cv  ficyapUf  fiiav  OLTjtf  iratSa  \nrovTa 
ApijTniff 

of  which  passage  the  sola  of  our  text  represents  both  the  fxiav 
and  the  oijjv,  inasmuch  as  she  who  was  the  sole  child  was  of 
necessity  the  one  sole  child.  The  text  consists  of  theme  and 
variation,  the  variation  conveying  so  much  more  information 
than  usual,  as  almost  to  have  the  effect  of  a  theme,  inasmuch 
as,  without  this  addition,  the  theme  would  have  led  the  reader 
to  conclude  that  Latinus  had  never  had  male  offspring. 

The  manifest  mal-d-propos,  He  had  no  male  offspring,  and  it 
died  ill  infancy,  has  induced  Peerlkamp,  never  not  ready  with 
his  sentence  of  illegitimacy,  to  condemn  and  remove  from  the 
text  the  latter  of  the  two  clauses  as  ill  consisting  with  the  former : 
"  Legendum  vel  una  fuit  ;  vel,  quod  praestat,  verba  primaque 
OEIENS  EREPTA  luvENTA  EST  suut  dclonda" — judgment  of  a  man 
who  unversed  as  any  new-born  babe  in  the  lore  of  manuscripts, 
and  of  too  impatient  temper,  even  had  he  been  versed  in  such 
lore,  to  go  through  the  tedious  process  of  applying  it  (see  Pre- 
fatory Remarks  to  my  "  Twelve  Tears'  Voyage,"  §  2),  was 
accustomed  to  brand  as  forgery  every  passage  in  which  his  keen 
microscopic  vision  was  able  to  detect  imperfection,  as  if,  forsooth, 
there  had  ever  been  perfection  in  the  world,  ever  in  the  world, 
perfect  poet,  perfect  author  or  perfect  man ;  and  he  not  the  best 
poet,  as  he  the  best  man,  qui  minimis  ntiis  urgetur.  Nor  does 
Conington's  amiable  expedient,  viz.,  of  interpreting  nulla  "  no 
more,"  much  more  effectually  relieve  our  poet,  its  operation 
being  rather  to  emasculate,  to  deprive  nulla  of  at  least  one-half 
its  strength  and  energy,  than  to  reconcile  it  with  oriens  erepta, 
or  make  the  absence  of  iam  or  some  such  defining  explanatory 
particle  less  sensibly  felt.  Nulla,  awkward  and  inconvenient 
as  it  is  in  this  place,  is  as  surely  none,  none  at  all,  as  it  is  surely 
Virgil's,  and  as  "  nullus,"  Liv.  36.  30  :  "  Et  facile  appareba.t, 
quam  cum  inerti  hoste  res  esset,  qui  tam  impeditum  saltum 
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nulla  praesidio,  /  ut  clauderet  transitum,  insedisset,"  awkward 
and  inconvenient  as  it  is,  is  surely  none,  none  at  all,  and  Livy's. 
Sola  domum  et  tantas  sekvabat  filia  sedes  (vs.  62). — 
The  gist  of  tlie  words  is  not  he  had  no  child  except  one  daughter, 
but  an  only  daughter  toas  his  sole  heir,  domum  et  tantas  sebva- 
bat  sedes  (compare  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aul.  70U  : 

Tou  5'  AiaKov  irais  tls  KaTeT^e  5«/iaTa;). 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  which  is,  that  the  husband  of 
this  rich  heiress  {Ovyarrip  eiriKXripog  or  tTrtK^riptTiQ)  would  be 
his  successor— a  fine  chance  for  the  homeless  adventurer  Aeneas, 
who  had  so  opportunely  lost  his  wife,  and  whom  nothing  less 
than  the  direct  interference  of  heaven  could  detach  from  the 
first  rich  heiress  who  had  fallen  in  his  way  afterwards.  Statins 
treads  closely  in  our  author's  steps,  Theb.  1.  571  : 

.   ' '  huio  [Adrasto]  primis  et  piibem  ineuntibus  annis, 
mira  decore  pio,  servabat  nata  Penates, 
intemerata  toris." 

Iam  matuea  viro  iam  plenis  ndbilis  annis  (vs.  53). — 
Theme  and  variation,  the  variation  conveying  no  additional 
information,  and  being  added  merely  for  the  sake  of  richness 
and  fullness,  just  as  a  painter  adds  an  additional  tint  in  order 
that  the  object  may  have  a  richer  appearance  than  if  irepresented 
by  a  single  tint  only. 

MULTI   ILI.AM    MAGNO   E    I.ATIO    TOTAQTTE    PETEBANT  AUSONIA 

(vv.  54-5),  &c.— Compare  Find.  Fi/fh.  9.  109 : 

oiot  AL^vfrttas  a/x(pi  yvvaiKOS  efSav 
Ipaffa  irpos  ttoKlv,  Avraiou  /lera  tcaWiKo^op  {xva<rT7]pes  oyafcAea  KoupaV 
rav  ixaka.  iroXKoi  api(TT7}es  avZpwv  aneov 
ffv-yyovoi,  ttoXKoi  Se  Kai  ^etvcau.   eirei  datjrov  eiBos 
cTrkeTO'  xpufToo'Te^ai'oi/  5e  ot  7jf3as 
Kapiroy  avdriffavr   arroBpeTpai 
edeKoy. 

Albanian  ballad  of  Grarentina  (Oamarda,  appendice  al  "Saggio 
di  Grammatologia  comparata  suUa  lingua  Albanese,"  p.  102)  : 

'2,sov/j,e  C<^Tpa,  6  opovfie  hovXJ^pe  (-ape) 
Te  Karovvhi  ffaije  ^aue, 
^av  re  iiippfjev  arc  kottiA^. 
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no  vjepiov  vriyx'  in  Sovi?. 

AovpTf/iOV  sic  (irpoc)  appov  Ka  vje  KarouySe, 

Ka  vJe  See  tj'  iffy  Kapyov  asovfie, 

Nje  KoKjatp  xaiSiap, 

thus  translated  by  Oamarda : 

' '  molti  signori,  e  molti  patiizi 
al  paese  di  lei  andarono, 
andarono  per  prender  quella  giovane, 
ma  a  nessuno  la  diedero, 
alfine  (all'  ultimo)  giunse  da  un  paese, 
da  una  terra  clie  era  lunge  assai, 
un  cavaUero  gentile." 

PropekaBat  (vs.  57). — Grr.,  e<nrovSaZi,  or  saTrevSs.  Compare 
Herod.  1J38 :  Ilpoc  cov  rriv  oiptv  ravrriv,  tov  th  jajuov  toi  tovtov 
£<nrsv(Ta,  kui  etti  ra  TrapaAaju/Boi/o^xEvo  ou/c  aTroTrifiwii}. 

LaUKUS  .   .  .  SACRA    COMAM,   MULTOSQUE    METU    SERVATA   PER 

ANNOS  (vv.  59,  60). — "Metu:  religione,  quae  nata  est  per 
timorem,"  Servius.  How  near  the  old  grammarian,  even  in 
the  depth  of  the  dark  ages,  is  to  the  truth  will  appear  from  a 
comparison  of  2.  714 : 

.     .     .     "  antlqua  cupressua 
religione  patrum  multos  servata  per  annos." 

Laurentisque  ab  ea  nomen  posuisse  colonis  (vs.  63). — So 
Herodian  1.  12  (of  Laurentum  sought  as  a  refuge  by  Commo- 
dus,  when  the  plague  raged  at  Rome)  :  Eu^^uxso-TEpov  7ap  to 
Xwpiov,  KOI  fityiarotQ  KaraaKiov  Sa<j)vri^opoiQ  aX(Te(Ttv  (ootv 
(cat  TO  ovofxa  tw   ;;^a>p(ai)   awrripiov  etvai  eSokej. 
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64-94. 


IIUIUS — lACBBAT 


VJR.  ZECT.  (vs.  72). 

ET  roxTA.  I  Pal,  3Ied.  II  f.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  {Zeet.  Virg.  and 
Praest.);  Ribb. 

VT  luXTA  III  Heyne;  Brunok ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.). 

0  Rom. 


Huius  APES  suMMUM  (v8.  64),  &c. — In  ancient  times  bees  were 
a  bad  omen.  Plutarch  (in  Brut.)  relates  that  just  before  the 
battle  of  Philippi  swarms  of  bees  were  seen  within  the  camp  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius :  MiXicsawv  w((idti<Tav  fo-juot  awiaTantvoi 
mpi  TOTTOV  Tiva  Tov  ■)(apaKOg  evroQ,  ov  e^iKXittrav  ot  fiavTtiQ, 
a^oaiuvfxevoi  rrjv  SsiaiSaifxovtav'  and  again,  ibid.  :  MsXiurrajv 
OB  ^rimv  [BoAoVjUViOfJ  tov  Trpwrov  asrov  avmrXewv  ytveadai. 
Bees  were  considered  a  bad  omen  because  so  often  dispos- 
sessed by  an  enemy  of  their  citadel,  so  often  expelled  from 
their  quarters  by  smoke  and  noise.  Ammian.  18.  3 :  "  super- 
que  hoc  [viz.,  a  swarm  of  bees  settling  in  a  certain  place]  ei 
prodigiorum  gnaros  soUicite  consulenti,  discrimen  magnum 
portendi  responsum  est,  coniectura  videlicet  tali,  quod  hae  vo- 
lucres  post  compositas  sedes  opesque  congestas,  fumo  pellun- 
tur  et  turbulento  sonitu  cymbalorum."  Aocordiagly,  the 
swarm  of  bees  that  settled  on  the  laurel  tree  of  Latinus 
typified  not  the  strangers  who  were  to  come  and  dispossess 
Latinus,  and  take  possession  of  Laurentum,  but  that  Latinus 
and  his  Latins  would  be  driven  out  of  their  settlement  of  Lau- 
rentum by  strangers,  as  bees  are  driven  out  of  their  hive. 

Charles  Lyell,  in  his  Principles  of  Geologic,  book  3,  chap.  7, 
says  :  "  The  European  bee  {apis  mellifica),  although  not  a  native 
of  the  new  world,  is  now  established  both  in  North  and  South 
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America.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  some  of 
the  early  settlers  and  has  since  overspread  the  vast  forests  of  the 
interior,  building  hives  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees.  '  The 
Indians,'  says  Washington  Irving  [Tour  in  the  Prairies,  oh.  9), 
'  consider  them  as  the  harbinger  of  the  white  man,  as  the  buiialo 
is  of  the  red  man,  and  say  that  in  proportion  as  the  bee  advances 
the  Indian  and  the  bufEalo  retire.  It  is  said,'  continues  the 
same  writer,  '  that  the  wild  bee  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  frontier  and  that  they  have  always  been 
the  heralds  of  civilization,  preceding  it  as  it  advanced  from  the 
Atlantic  borders.  Some  of  the  ancient  settlers  of  the  west  even 
pretend  to  give  the  very  year  when  the  honey-bee  first  crossed 
the  Mississippi.'  " 

LiQUlDUM  TRANS  AETHERA  (vS.  65). LiQUIDUM,  dear,  cloud- 

less,  transparent.  See  Eem.  on  "  liquidis  in  nubibus,"  5.  525. 
Aethera  is  not  the  aether  properly  so  called,  but  the  sky,  the 
heaven,  called  aether  for  the  convenience  of  the.  verse.  See  Rem. 
just  referred  to. 

_  Partibus  ex  isDEM  (vs,  70). — The  direction  from  which  the 
bees  came  indicated  the  direction  from  which  the  stranger  was 
to  come,  just  as  the  direction  in  which  the  meteor  shot,  2.  694, 
indicated  the  direction  in  which  Aeneas  and  his  family  were  to 

%• 

LoNGis,  &c.,  .  .  .  gemmis  (vv.  73-76). — Two  themes  followed 
by  their  respective  variations;  lokgis  comprendere  crinibus 
IGNEM  the  first  theme,  having  for  its  variation  regales  accensa 
COMAS ;  and  omnem  oknatum  flamma  crepitante  cremari  the 
second  theme,  having  for  its  variation  accensa  coronam  insig- 
NEM  gemmis.  In  other  words :  comas  repeats  crinibus,  coro- 
nam iNsiGNEM  gemmis  repeats  ornatum,  the  first  accensa 
repeats  ignem,  and  the  second  accensa  repeats  cremari.  See 
Eem.  on  4.  611. 

At  rex,  soelicitus  monstris,  oracula  fauni,  fatidici 
genitoris  adit  (vv.  81,  82) — Ovid,  always  so  much  more  pre- 
cise than  Yirgil,  gives  the  following  more  precise  and  particular 
account  of  the  consultation  in  duUis  of  the  same  Faunus  by  a 
king  even  more  celebrated  than  Latinus,  Fasti,  Jj..  6Jf9  : 
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"  silva  vetus,  nuUaqiie  diu  violata  secuvi, 

stabat,  Maenalio  sacra  lelicta  deo. 
ille  dabat  tacitis  animo  lesponaa  qiiieto 

noctibus.     hie  geminas  rex  Numa  mactat  oves. 
prima  cadit  Fauno  ;  leni  cadit  altera  Somno. 

stemitur  in  duro  vellus  utrumque  solo, 
bis  caput  intonsum  fontana  spargitur  unda  ; 

bis  sua  faginea  tempera  fronde  premit. 
usus  abest  Veneris :  nee  fas  animalia  mensis 

ponere :  nee  digitis  annulus  ullus  inest. 
veste  rudi  tectum  supra  nova  vellera  corpus 

ponit,  adorato  per  sua  verba  deo. 
interea  placidam  redimita  papavere  frontem 

nox  venit,  et  seoum  somnia  nigra  trahit. 
Faunus  adest ;  oviumque  premens  pede  vellera  duro 

edidit  a  dextro  taUa  dicta  toro." 

LtJCOSQUE     sub    ALTA     CONSULIT    ALBUNEA,    NEMOEUM    QUAE 

MAXIMA  SACRO  FONTE  SDXAT  (vv.  82-84). — "  '  Alta  Albunea,' 
fons  in  lacu  inexploratae  altitudinis ; "  and  again,  "  Nemoeum 

QUAE  MAXIMA  SACRO  FONTE  SONAT  h.  e.  QUAE  ALBUNEA  MAXIMA, 

h.e.  admodum  magna,  manat,  larga  aquarum  venafluit  fontb  suo," 
Heyne.  No  ;  a  fountain  cannot  sound  with  a  fountain.  It  is 
the  wood  which  sounds  (resounds)  with  the  fountain,  i.  e.,  with 
the  noise  of  the  fountain,  and  the  structure  is :  eucos  sub  alta 
ALBUNEA  [silva)  QUAE  (silva)  MAXIMA  NEMORUM  (^.  c,  maxime 
nemorosa  (sonat  sacro  fonte  ;  and  so  "Wagner,  rightly,  in  his 
Praest. 

Maxima  nemorum. — Not  with  Heyne,  "  maxima  nemori- 
bus"  [a  fountain)  surrounded  hy  great  woods,  hut  simply  maximum 
nemus,  a  very  great  wood.  To  Forhiger's  objection  :  "  cur  silva, 
non  fons,  mephitim  exhalare  dicatur,"  the  answer  is,  that  it  is 
only  according  to  our  author's  habit  thus  to  speak  (as  the  gram- 
marians say)  improprie,  and  that  the  mephitis  only  gains  in  im- 
portance by  being  represented  to  steam  not  merely  from  the 
fountain  but  from  the  whole  wood. 

Albunea. — Near  Laurentum,  8,nd  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Tiburtine  Albunea  of  Horace  and  Tibullus,  first,  be- 
cause we  have  the  expres  s  statement  of  Probus  (ad  Georg.  1.10) 
that  there  was  not  only  a  wood  Albunea  near  Laurentum,  but 
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an  oracle  of  Fauaus  in  the  wood  ("  Itaque  etiam  oraculum  eius 
[Fauni]  in  Albunea,  Laurentinorum  silva,  est ") ;  Secondly, 
because  the  locality,  with  its  still  existing  sulphureous  waters, 
"  aqua  solforata  d'  Altieri,"  has  been  identified  near  the  site  of 
Laurentum  by  Bonstetten ;  thirdly,  because  the  oracle  of  Faunus 
consulted  by  Latinus,  being  the  oracle  of  his  own  father,  was 
much  more  probably  a  near  and  domestic  oracle  than  a  remote 
and  foreign  one. 

Caesarum  ovium  stjb  nocte   silenti  pellibus   incubuit 
STRATis,  SOMNOSQUE  PETiviT  (vv.  87-88). — Compare  Hom.  Od. 
'  20.  1  : 

avrap  o  tv  TrpoSofj.ta  cvifa^ero  Sios  O^vfftTevs' 
Ka/j,  fiey  aSe^riTov  fioejjv  ffropetx* ,  avrap  imepdey 
Katea  iroK\*  o'iitiv,   rovs  ipevecTKOj/  Axaioi. 

MULTA    MODIS    SIMULACRA,    &C.,  .   .   .  AVERNIS    (vV.  89-91). 

The  privilege  of  communication  with  the  nether  world  in  dreams 
induced  by  sleeping  on  the  skins  of  freshly  slaughtered  yiotims 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  worshippers  of  Faunus.  See  Lyeophron, 
Casscmd.  1050  : 

So  pats  5e  firjAoiv  rvfi^ov  ^yKOLfxm  ^sv  ois 
Xpi\(m  Ka0'  vTvvov  ■Katn  VTfufpTi}  tpariv 
voffwv  S'  aKeffTTjs  Aavi/tOLs  K\7}d7](reTaL, 
OTav  KaTLK^aivovr€s  AAdaivov  poais, 
apoiyov  avZyiffOifftv  Uttlov  yovov, 
a(Troi(rt  Kat  -rroi/xfaiirt  irpevfieyrj  ^o\eij/, 

with  which  compare  Herod.  1.  31  :  jueto  raurjji/  St  rtjv  evxnv, 
toJt,-  tdvrrav  ts  koi  evwX')^')"'''"')  KaraKOinriOtvTtQ  ev  avTw  tw 
ipw  01  vsrtviai  [sciz.  Cleobis  et  Biton],  ovksti  av((7Tri(jav,  aXX  iv 
TfXsj  TovTtx)  faxovTo-  eIso  id.  4.  172 ;  and  Tertull.  de  anima, 
"  Nasamenas  propria  oracula  apudparentum  sepulcra  mamitando 
usitare  ut  Heraolides  scribit,  vel  Nymphodorus,  vel  Herodotus. 
Et  Celtas  apud  virorum  fortium  busta  eadem  de  causa  ahnoctare, 
ut  Lisander  affirmat."  What  else  are  these  terrific  dreams, 
these  midnight  communications  with  the  dead,  than  nightmare 
produced  by  the  exhalations  of  the  fresh  skins  ?  Hear  a  disin- 
terested independent  witness,  from  times  in  which  oracles  had 
begun  to  learn  to  be  a  little,  only  a  very  little,  but  still  a  little, 
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more  reserved,  Olaus  Magnus,  18.  8  (of  the  skin  of  the  glutton) : 
"  Dormientibus  sub  harum  pellium  tegumentis  evenire  solent 
somnia,  quasi  eius  animalis  vitae  naturaeque  conformia,  in 
insatiabilitate  devorandi,  et  bestiis  insidiis  faciendis,  et  prae- 
cavendis :  quod  forsan  sub  ratione  sit,  ut  qui  species  calidas, 
zinziber,  aut  piper  comedunt,  eomburi  videantur  :  et  saccharum 
manducantes,  aquis  sofEocari  credantur,  prout  Plutarchus  habet 
in  Problematihus  suis.  Videtur  et  aliud  subesse  naturae  secre- 
tum,  ut  iis  pellibus  induti,  bibendo  et  comedendo  nullum  saturi- 
tatis  vestigium  relin quant." 

Fruiturque  deortjm  colloquio  (vv.  90-91). — So  Abramo 
in  Metastasio's  drama  of  Isacco,  parte  2  : 

"  tutto  ardsva  il  cor  mio, 
e  mi  parea  di  ragionar  con  Dio." 

Tergo  STRA.T1SQUB  VELLERiBTJS  (vv.  94,  95). — Hendiadys, 
skins  icith  the  fleece  on;  pellibus,  vs.  88. 


99-100. 


FERAIST EPULIS 


VAR.  LEC'T.  (vs.  99). 
FEEANT  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.     M  f .     Ill  Yen.   1470;  Kom.  1473;  P. 
Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Heyne ;  Brunok ;  "Wakef . ; 
Pott. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.)  ;  Ribb. 

FEEENT  III  Philippe. 


Omnia  sub  pedibus,  qua  sol  utrumque  recurrens  aspicit 
ooEANUM,  vertique  regique  videbunt  (vv.  100-1). — Com- 
pare Ovid,  Fasti,  I;..  857  : 

' '  urbs  oritur  (quis  tunc  hoc  uUi  credere  posset  ?) 
victorem  terris  impositura  pedem." 
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Qua  sol  utkumque  recurrens  aspicit  oceanum. — Compare 
Prudent.  Cathem.  11.  1  (hymn.  8  Kalend.  Jan.)  : 

"  quid  est  quod  artum  circulum 
sol  iam  recurrens  deaerit  ? 
Christusne  terria  nascitur, 
qui  lucia  auget  tramitem  ?  " 

where  Cellarius  "  Artus  brumae  circulus  est  tropicus  Capricorni, 
a  quo  sol  recurrit  et  iter  vertit ;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
Prudentius  applies  the  term  to  the  daily  reappearance  of  the  sun, 
cont.  Symm.  1.  328 : 

' '  solem  certa  tenet  regio,  plaga  carta  coercet ; 
temporibua  variis  distinguitur ;  aut  aubit  ortu, 
aut  ruit  ocoasu,  latet  aut  sub  nocte  recurrens." 

Haec  responsa  patris  fauni,  monitusque  silenti  nocte 
datos,  non  ipse  suo  premit  ore  latinus ;  sed  circum  late 
volitans  iam  fama  per  urbes  ausonias  tulbrat  (vv.  102-5). 
—Compare  Ovid,  Met.  U.  779  : 

"  ore  premunt  voces,  et  corpora  victa  sopore 
iuvadunt,  portasque  petunt ; " 

Stat.  Theb.  10.  591  (of  Tiresias  declining  to  foretell  the  future) : 
"tenet  ille  inclusa  premitque  fata  deura"  [keeps  the  fates  shut 
up  in  himself] ;  and  verse  624  (of  Creon  in  vain  dissuading 
Tiresias  from  proceeding  after  he  has  once  begun)  : 

"  mox  plenum  Phoebo  vatem  et  celerare  iubentem, 
nunc  humilis  genua  amplectena,  nunc  era  canentis, 
nequicquam  reticere  rogat :  iam/ama  sacratam 
vocem  amplexa  volat,  clamantque  oracula  Thebae," 

where  we  have,  in  very  slightly  different  terms,  the  entire  sub- 
stance of  our  text,  the  responsa  patris  fauni  in  "  fata  deum," 
the  PREMIT  ORE  in  "inclusa  tenet"  and  "premit,"  and  the  ipse 
LATiNis  in  "  ille,"  the  volitans  fama  in  "  fama  volat,"  and  the 
URBES  AusoNiAs  in  "  Thebae."  Compare  also  Horace,  Art.  Poet. 
:  "  nonum  prematur  in  annum  ; "  Stat.  8ilv.  1.  5.  I4. : 

"  tuque  inimica*  ferae,  volucer  Tegeaee  sonorae 
terga  j)j-e?«as  " 


*  There  is  a  variety  of  readings  of  this  word,  none  of  them  satisfactory. 
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(where  "premfis"  is  keep  down  {JIw  li/re\  dont  let  [the  lyre']  be 
heard) ;  and  contrast  Aeii.  11.  380  : 

.     .     .     "  sed  non  replenda  est  curia  verbis 
quae  luto  tibi  magna  volant." 

But  is  this  all  the  meaning  of  non  ipse  sue  premit  ore, 
does  not  confine  within  his  mouth  what  he  has  heard  from  the  orach  ? 
Yes,  literally  it  is  all  the  meaning,  but  the  inference  intended 
to  be  drawn  is  much  more,  viz.,  that  he  blabs,  tells  what  he  has 
heard  himself  (ipse),  sets  the  report  going  which  is  spoken  of  in 
the  next  verse. 

NoN  PRBMiT  ORE. — Bocs  not  coufine  with  (or  in)  his  mouth, 
within  the  e/jkoc  oSovrwv,*  within  the  murus  dentium,  within 
the  arofiaTOQ  iruXai,  the  allusion  being  to  the  winged  nature  of 
words,  ETTEa  TTTEpoEvra,  which  once  let  out  of  the  mouth  fly  away 
as  if  they  were  so  many  birds.  The  allusion  is  carried  on  in 
the  LATE  voLiTANs  FAMA  of  the  ucxt  line.  Compare  Apul. 
Florida,  2.  15  (of  Pythagoras) :  "  Primus  philosophiae  nuncu- 
pator  et  conditor,  nihil  prius  discipulos  sues  docuit  quam  tacere, 
primaque  apud  eum  meditatio  sapienti  futuro  linguam  omnem 
coercere ;  verbaque  quae  volantia  poetae  appellant,  ea  verba 
detractis  pinnis  intra  murum  candentium  dentium  premere"  (a 
passage  placing  beyond  doubt  both  the  precise  allusion  made  in 
our  text  and  the  precise  sense  in  which  both  ore  and  pkemit 
are  there  used) .     Sil.  7.  309  : 

"  ceu  stimulante  fame,  rapuit  cum  Martius  aguum 
averso  pastore  lupus,  foetumque  trementem 
ore  tenet  presso,  tum  si  vestigia  cursu 
auditis  celeret  balatibus  obvia  pastor, 
iam  sibimet  metuens,  spirantem  dentibus  imis 
reieotat  praedam,  et  vacuo  fugit  aeger  hiatu" 

(where  "ore  tenet  presso"  is,  exactly  as  possible,  the  premit 


*  EpKoj  oSovrav,  not  with  Bamm  (Lex.  Som.)  the  vallum  afforded  to  the  teeth 
by  the  Ups,  but  the  vallum  afforded  to  the  mouth  by  the  teeth,  i.  e.,  the  teeth 
themselves,  vallum  e. dentibus.  See  Apul.  cle  Dogm.  Plat.,  1.  llj.:  "Lingua  et 
dentium  vallum  et  ipsius  osculi  venustas  accessit ;"  and  id.  Florida,  9.  15,  quoted 
above :   "  ea  verba  detractis  pinnis  intra  murum  candentium  deniium  premere." 

HENBY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  33 
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OKE  of  our  text).  ApoU.  Ehod.  3.  683  (of  Medea  ashamed  to 
tell  her  love)  : 

liMos  8'  0AA0T6  liiV  OJ  eir'  oKpoTOTTjj  avereKKi 
yKaaarts.   aWor'  evepBe  Kara  trrriBos  TreirorjjTo. 
iroXXoKf  S'  tficpoev  fiev  aya  (TTO/to  8vev  iviatreiv 
(ji$oyy7i  S'  ov  irpov^mye  irapoirepw.     Oi/ze  5*  eeiTre 
TOia  So\a 

(where  there  is  a  similar  allusion  to  the  winged  nature  of  words, 
and  their  confinement  within  the  mouth).  Eurip.  Sipp.  882 
(Theseus  declaring  that  he  will  not  conceal,  but  publish,  the 
account  he  has  received  of  Hippolytus's  alleged  violation  of 
Phaedra) : 

ToSe  juey  ovK  en  ffTOfiaTos  ev  TrvKats 
KaBe^a  SvffeKTeparov,  o\oov,  oXoov 

KaKOV       (0  TTOKtSj  ITOKtS, 

lirnoKvros  evvrjs  tijs  €fi7]s  erX?;  dtyetif 
i8io,  TO  ae/iVBV  Zjjyos  ofiii  arifiaffas 

(where  ovk  KaOi^u>  is  exactly  the  non  premit  of  our  text,  and 
atofiarog  tv  irvXaiQ  only  a  fuller  expression  of  the  orb).  Sen. 
Agam.  718  : 

.    .     .     ' '  verta  nunc  cluso  male 
cmtodit  ore,  Maenas  impatiens  Dei" 

(where  "Maenas"  is  the  latinus  of  our  text,  "verba"  the 
RESFONSA,  and  "cluso  male  custodit  ore"  the  non  premit  sue 
ore).  It  is  in  the  strictest  conformity  with  this  as  we  have 
seen  so  general  notion  of  an  spicoe  oSovrwi;,  or  aTOfxaTog  -nvXai 
confining  words,  those  creatures  so  essentially  volatile  and  so 
imperatively  requiring  restraint,  that  Echo,  who  keeps  no  secrets 
but  always  blurts  out  her  honest  answer  to  every  question  which 
is  put  to  her,  no  matter  how  idle  or  impertinent,  is  said  by 
Sophocles,  Phil.  188,  to  have  no  door  on  her  tongue : 


Eost,  therefore,  should  have,  but  haa  not,  corrected  Damm,  where  that  generally 
excellent  lexicographer  has  not  only  explained  ep/cos  oSovroiv  to  he  equivalent  to 
TO  X' '^1j  '"^t  citing,  in  proof  that  it  is  so,  Horn.  II.  9.  Jf09  :  cttci  op  Kev  afieixj/erai 
epKOs  oSovTtii]/,  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric  passage  to  be :  "  quando 
semel  cxicrit  ex  lad  its  et  ore." 
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a  S'  a6vpoyKa>ircr»s  * 
Axw  TTjKetpavTis  irLKpas 
oijucoyoj  vjr'  oxeiTaif 

["  oui  fores  oris  non  sunt  clausae,"  Hedericus]. 

Sed  oircum  late  volitans  (vs.  104). — Notwithstanding 
Peerlkamp's  objection :  "  Latinus  quidem  non  tacuit,  sed  Fama 
•vulgavit.  Hoc  non  procedit.  Quare  malim :  et  circum  late 
VOLITANS."  Sed  seems  to  me  to  afPord  this  excellent  sense : 
Latinus  was  not  silent,  and  not  only  was  not  silent,  hut  blabbed  so 
much,  that  Fame,  (^c.  Sed,  indeed,  may  very  easily  have  taken 
the  place  of  et,  the  S  having  been  carried  down  from  the  end 
of  the  preceding  verse,  and  T  having  been  confounded  with  T>, 
both  being  usual  errors,  and  especially  likely  to  occur  in  case 
the  copyists  wrote  from  dictation,  i.e.,  from  the  ear.  See  Rem. 
on  9.  210.  Stni  I  adhere  to  the  vulgar  reading,  first  as  being 
the  unanimous  reading  of  the  MSS.,  and  secondly  as  affording 
not  only  a  good  sense  but  a  better  sense  than  that  afforded  by 
the  conjecture  of  Peerlkamp. 

Aeneas  primique  duces  (vs.  107),  &c. — Our  Irish  fore- 
fathers, then,  so  poor,  according  to  English  representations,  as 
to  eat  off  the  bare  ground,  are  not  always  and  altogether  with- 
out countenance  ;  and  Derrick's  lines  {Image  of  Ireland,  in 
Somers'  Tracts,  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  1.  588) : 

' '  no  taWe  there  is  spread, 

they  have  no  courtlike  guise, 
the  yearthe  sometimes  stands  them  in  steede 
whereon  their  yictual  lyes" 

compared  with  Virgil's  bring  as  strange  convives  together  as 
ever  poverty  brought  bed-fellows. 


*  aBvpotTTofios,  Bruuck.  f  viraKouei,  Brunck. 


33' 
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110-119. 

SIC  lUPITER  ILLE  MONEBAT 
ET  CEREALE  SOLUM  POMIS  AGRESTIBUS  AUGENT 
CONSUMTIS  HIC  FORTE  ALUS  UT  VERTERE  MORSUS 
EXIGUAM  IN  CEREREM  PENURIA  ADEGIT  EDBNDI 
ET  VIOLARE  MANU  MALISQUE  AUDACIBUS  ORBEM 
FATALIS  CRUSTI  PATULIS  NEC  PARCERE  QUADRIS 
HEUS  ETIAM  MENSAS  CONSUMIMUS  INQUIT  lULTJS 
NEC  PLURA  ALLUDENS  EA  VOX  AUDITA  LABORUM 
PRIMA  TULIT  FINEM  PRIMAMQUE  LOQUENTIS  AB  ORE 
ERIPUIT  PATER  AC  STUPEFACTUS  NUMINE  PRESSIT 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  110). 

ILM  II T^.  Ill  Serv.  (et  ad  1.  621  [617]  :  "  '  Ille'  autem  honoris  est,  ut 
7.  110:  SIC  lUPliEK  IILB  MOiTEBAl");  Prisc.  {Inst.  12.  3;  17.59,  ed. 
Hertz.);  Heyne;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Grossrau; 
Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Conington. 

LL 
IPSE  I  Rmn.,  Pal,  Med.  (IPSE)     II  -i%.     Ill  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.);  Van. 

1470 ;   Rom.  1473  ;    Junta ;    P.  Manut. ;    La  Cerda :    D.  Heins. ;  N. 

Heins.  (1670);  Toss;  Pott.;  Jahn ;  Thiel;  Dietsch  (TAeoZ.);  Eibb. 


Sic  iupiter  ille  monebat. — "  Hanc  enim  iUis  necessitatem 
imposuerat'Iupiter,  qui  illls  faturam  famem  per  Arpyiam  nun- 
ciaverat,"  Donatus.  "  Ille,  qui  per  Harpyiam  vaticinatus  est," 
Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "Ille,  i.e.,  olim,  turn;  admonemur  de 
vatioinio  ab  Harpyia,  lovis  sciz.  iussu  edito,"  "Wagn.  [Quaest. 
Virg.).  "  Hoc  acoidit  ex  lovis  illo  vatieinio,"  &e.,  Forbiger. 
"  lUud  unum  quaero,  nmn  reote  turn  haeo  verba  inter  appara- 
tum  coenae  interposita  sint,  num  Iupiter  illud  praedixerit,  fore 
ut  ADOREA  LiBA  PER  HERBAM  suUioereiit  EPULIS.  Ad  haeo  donee 
responsum  fuerit,  ipse  verum  iudicabo,"  Dietscli,  Theol.  p.  25,  n. 
That  there  is  no  such  trifling,  particular,  and  prosaic  reference 
in  the  ILLE  of  our  text  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  frequent 
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oocurrence  elsewhere  of  the  same  or  a  similar  expression  where 
there  can  be  no  similar  reference,  as  Plant.  Mostell.  2.  1.  51 : 
"ita  ille  faxit  lupiter."  Id.,  Cxtrc.  1.  1.  27 :  "nee  me  ilk  sinit 
lupiter."  Id.,  Amphit.  1.  1.  205  :  "  quod  ilk  faoiat  Iiippiter." 
Sil.  3.  181 : 

"  respexisse  veto :  monet  hoc  pater  ille  deorum." 

Quintil.  Inst.  2.  16.  12:  "  et  hercle  deus  ille  princeps,  parens 
rerum,  fabricatorque  mundi,  nullo  magis  hominem  separavit  a 
ceteris,  quae  quidem  mortalia  essent,  animalibus,  quam  dicendi 
facultate."     Stat.  Theh.  3.  555 : 

' '  eruimus  quae  prima  dies,  ubi  terminus  aevi, 
quid  bonus  ille  deum  genitor,  quid  ferrea  Clotho 
cogitet." 

Ooripp.  Johan.  1.  U51 : 

.     .     .     "  sic  Jiipiter  ille, 
ut  veteres  aiunt  gentili  carmine  vates, 
saeva  Giganteo  cum  staret  PMegra  tumultu, 
caelieolum  turmas,  quid  vellent  fata,  monebat, 
stemere  terrigenas  posset  quo  fulminis  ictu" 

(where  we  have  not  only  the  iupiter  ille,  but  the  very  mone- 
bat of  our  text,  and  where  "  lupiter  ille"  can  be  only,  l/iat  great 
and  powerful  Jupiter  so  well  known  to  us  all).     Aen.  7.  558  : 

"  baud  pater  ille  velit,  summi  regnator  Olympi," 

Ibid.  2.  779  : 

"  fas,  aut  ille  sinit  superi  regnator  Olympi." 

Ibid.  10.  875  : 

"  sic  pater  ille  deum,  faciat,  sic  altus  Apollo" 

{with  which  compare  Aen.  10,  707  : 


Ibid.  12.  6 : 


'  ac  velut  ille  oanum  morsu  de  montibus  altis 
actus  aper." 


'  sauoius  ille  gravi  venantum  vulnere  pectus 
turn  demum  movet  arma  leo." 
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Plaut.  Aul.  696  (ed.  Wagn.)  : 

"  ego  sum  ille  rex  Philippus,  o  lepidum  diem  !"), 

in  all  which  passages,  as  in  our  text,  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun is  used  less  in  the  strictly  demonstrative  than  in  the  merely 
definite  sense ;  in  other  words,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  want,  so  keenly  felt  not  only  by  every  Latin  scholar, 
but  by  every  writer  of  Latin,  of  the  definite  article  in  the  Latin 
language.  Accordingly,  sic  iupiter  ille  monebat  is  not,  with 
Servius  and  those  other  critics  whose  opinions  I  have  cited  above, 
this  k  what  was  meant  by  that  Jupiter  who  spoke  by  the  mouth  of 
Celaeno,  but,  with  Heyne  ("  animis,  ut  ita  facerent,  subiiciebat") 
and  Conington  ("  iupiter  ille  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  Jupiter 
of  3.  251,"  &c.),  this  was  put  into  our  heads  by  the  Jupiter  who 
rules  heaven ;  exactly  as  Silius  in  his  so  similar  (3.  181) : 

"  respexisse  veto;  monet  hoc  pater  iKe  deorum." 

Had  the  Servian  interpretation  been  correct,  our  author  had 
been  guilty  of  the  great  fault  of  forestalling  the  deno&ment,  of 
informing  his  reader  that  Jupiter,  when  by  the  mouth  of  Oelaeno 
he  threatened  him  with  so  terrible  famine,  had  meant  not  that 
they  should  suffer  famine,  but  that  they  should  eat  cakes, 
whereas  our  author's  meaning  is  that  Jupiter  (who  had  threat- 
ened them  with  real  famine  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins)  now 
put  into  their  heads  to  use  their  cakes  for  trenchers,  which  cakes 
they  eat  without  thinking  at  all  of  the  doom  with  which  Jupiter 
had  threatened  them,  and  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
appetite,  and  only  at  last  when  Ascanius  points  it  out  to  them 
(heus  etiam  mensas  consumimus)  perceive  that  they  have  ful- 
filled their  awful  doom  without  being  one  hair  the  worse  for  it. 
Full  of  joy  and  gratitude,  they  libate,  pray,  drink,  and  enjoy 
themselves,  and  for  reasons  it  would  little  become  us  to  pry  into, 
even  if  our  author  had  not,  most  probably,  carried  them  to  the 
grave  with  him,  leave  to  a  later  and  still  more  pious  generation 
the  honour  of  bestowing  on  the  no  less  ingenious  than  beneficent 
deity  the  more  substantial  reward  of  the  title  of  Jupiter  Pistor, 
and  an  altar  (it  should  have  been  an  oven)  beside  the  altar  of 
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Jupiter  Tonans,  Ovid,  Fasti,  6.  377  : 

"  '  publioa,'  respondit,  '  ciira  est  pro  moenibus  istis' 

lupiter,  '  et  poenas  Gallia  viota  dabit. 
tu  modo,  quae  desunt  fruges,  superesse  putentur, 

effice  :  nee  sedes  desere,  Vesta,  tuas. 
quodounque  est  Cereris  solidae,  cava  machina  frangat ; 

mollitamque  manu  duret  in  igne  focus.' 


ecoe  Ceres  visa  est :  iaciunt  Cerealia  dona ; 

iaota  super  galeas  scutaque  longa  sonant, 
posse  fame  vinoi  spes  exoidit.  hoste  repulse 

Candida  Fistori  ponitnr  ara  lovi." 

I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  how  common  at  all  times, 
in  all  coTintries,  and  under  all  religious  covenants,  has  been  the 
ascription  to  the  supreme  or  any  other  deity  of  suggestions 
(inspirations)  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  our  text  [compare 
Horn.  Od.  9.  262  (Ulysses  speaking)  :  ovtu  irov  Zeu?  ijOeXe 
juijrtaaffOat.     Ibid.  l^.  273  (Ulysses  speaking) : 

avrap  fjt,oi  Zeus  avTos  evi  <ppein  touts  vo-qfxa 
■jroiTjff'J, 

or  how  good-humouredly  Jupiter,  not  to  speak  of  inferior 
deities,  would  sometimes  take  part  in  the  play  upon  words, 
with  which  he  not  unfrequently  allowed  his  oracular  enuncia- 
tions to  be  nullified  (see  Ovid,  Fasti,  3.  337  : 

"  annuit  oranti;  sed  verum  ambage  remota 

abdidit,  et  dubio  terruit  ore  virum. 
'  caede  caput,'  dixit.     Cui  rex,  '  parebimus,'  inquit ; 

'  oaedenda  est  hortis  eruta  eepa  meis.' 
addiditbic,  'hominis'  ;  'summos,'  aitille,  'oapillos.' 

postulat  hie  '  animam' ;  cui  Numa,  '  piscis,'  ait. 
risit ;  et,  '  bis,'  inquit,  '  faoito  mea  tela  procures, 

0  vir  ooUoquio  non  abigende  meo.'  " 

And  why  not  ?  If  the  terrible  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  could  con- 
tent Himself  with  the  blood  of  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket, 
in  place  of  that  of  an  only  son,  why  might  not  the  at  bottom 
kind  and  good-natured,  however  blustering,  Thunderer  allow 
himself  to  be  put  off  with  the  head  of  an  onion  instead  of  a 
man's  head  ?    Are  not  both  of  them  heads  ? 
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Partly  on  account  of  tlie  little  occasion  there  seems  here  for 
an  adjunct  so  strongly  emphatic  as  ipse,  partly  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  analogy  of  10.  875  and  Sil.  3.  181,  both  quoted 
above,  and  partly  because  a  substitution  of  ipse  for  ille  was  a 
natural  fruit  of  the  false  interpretation  put,  from  the  earliest 
times  (as  Donatus  :  "  lupiter  qui  iUis  futuram  famem  per 
Arpyiam  nunciaverat " ;  Serv.  ad  loc.  "  qui  per  Harpyiam 
vaticinatus  est"),  on  the  reading  ille,  I  have  ventured  to  leave 
in  this  instance,  as  I  have  left  in  some  few  others,  the  path  of 
the  manuscripts,  and,  following  in  that  of  the  elder  grammarians, 
read  not  ipse,  but  ille. 

EXIGUAM     CEREREM,    ORB  EM    FATALIS    CRUSTI,    and    PATULIS 

QUADRis,  are  all  only  varieties  of  expression  for  one  and  the 
sairie  thing,  viz.,  the  adorea  liba  of  verse  109,  already  at  verse 
111  varied  into  cere  ale  solum  ;  while  again  nec  parcere  is  a 
variety  for  violare  MAisfu  malisque  axjdacibus,  which  in  its 
turn  is  a  variety  for  vertere  morsus,  or  using  that  illustra- 
tion from  the  art  of  music,  which  I  have  so  often  found  useful 
before,  vertere  morsus  exiguam  in  cererem  is  the  theme,  and 

VIOLARE   MANU    MALISQUE  AUDACIBUS    ORBEM    FATALIS    CRUSTI  is 

the  first,  and  patulis  nec  parcere  quadris  the  second,  varia- 
tion. Such  richness  of  expression,  very  common  in  Virgil,  is 
hardly,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer.  See 
Eemm.  on  1.  23 ;  7.  15. 

Orbem,  patulis,  quadris. — It  would  appear  from  hence 
that  the  Trojan  loaves  were  broad,  flat  and  round,  like  our  own 
griddle  bread,  the  Scotch  oaten  cake,  or  the  modern  Egyptian 
bread  described  by  Whately,  Ragged  Life  in  Egypt,  p.  202 : 
"  The  native  Egyptian  bread  is  a  sort  of  flap,  pliant  and  moist, 
like  a  cold  pancake  ;  it  is  always  round,  and  of  a  dusky  colour, 
and,  in  fact,  resembles  the  flat  stones  often  found  in  the  bed  of 
rivers,  or  in  the  desert.  At  a  distance,  a  pile  of  bread  might  be 
taken  for  a  pile  of  such  stones." 

Q,uadris. — Quadra  is  one  quadrant  or  quarter  of  a  round 
flat  cake  cut  into  four  by  two  diameters  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  It  is  therefore  precisely  the  Scottish  farle  (Teut. 
mer-deel,  Angl.-Sax.  feorth  duel,  Swedish   en  fierde  del,  mod. 
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G-erm.  mertel).  Compare  St.  August.,  Contra  Epist.  Maniohaei, 
21  :  "  Tanquam  si  unus  panis  in  quadras  quatuor  deoussatim 
formetur,  in  quibus  tres  sint  oandidae,  una  nigra:  modo  de 
tribus  candidis  tolle  distinctionem,  et  fao  illas  et  sursum  versus 
et  deorsum  versus,  et  undique  retro  infinitas;  sic  ab  eis  esse 
creditur  terra  luois."     Mart.  6.  75 : 

"  cum  mittia  turdumve  miH,  quadramve  placentae, 
sive  femur  leporis,  sive  quid  his  simile, 
bucoeUas  misisse  tuas  te,  Pontia,  dicia." 

The  orbicular  lump  of  dough  having  been  first  well  kneaded  was 
rolled  out  into  a  flat  circular  cake  or  placenta,  Moret.  lf.7 : 

,    .     .     ' '  iamque  subactum 
levat  opus,  pabnisque  suum  dilatat  in  orbem." 

The  placenta  was  then  scored,  but  not  divided,  by  two  diame- 
ters at  right  angles,  so  that  its  face  represented  four  quarters 
still  adhering  together  so  as  to  form  one  placenta,  the  use  of 
the  scoring  being  to  mark  where  the  placenta  was  to  be  broken 
or  cut,  when,  after  being  baked,  it  came  to  be  eaten,  Moret.  I(.9 : 
"  et  notat,  impressis  aequo  disorimine  quadris," 

where  the  "  quadrae "  have  as  yet  no  sep)arate  existence,  but  are 
only  marked  out  on  the  face  of  the  placenta.  The  placenta, 
so  scored,  is  then  laid  on  the  hearth,  covered  with  tiles  and  red- 
hot  cinders  (in  later  times  is  laid  on  the  griddle,  or  put  into  the 
oven)  and  baked,  Moret.  50  : 

"  infert  inde  foco — Oybale  mundaverat  aptum 
ante  foeum — testisque  tegit,  super  aggerat  ignes." 

The  baked  placenta  is  then  laid  by  for  use,  and  only  when  it 
comes  to  be  used  is  at  last  broken  or  cut,  according  to  its  im- 
pressed scores,  into  its  quadrae  or  farles. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  our  author  intends  to  re- 
present the  Trojans  as  using  the  whole  placentae,  or  only 
their  farles  for  mensae.  In  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  is  the 
express  mention  of  the  farles  (qxiadris)  ;  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer, the  much  stronger  argument,  first,  that  only  the  whole 
unbroken  undivided  cakes  would  well  answer  the  purpose  of 
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mensae;  and  secondly,  that  the  epithet  patulis  seems  plainly 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  unbroken  undivided  cakes  which  were 
actually  so  used.  But  why  then  patulis  quadris  and  not 
PATULIS  plaeentis  ?  I  answer,  because  although  the  placentae 
were  whole  and  unbroken  as  long  as  they  served  the  purpose  of 
mensae  for  the  food,  yet  the  first  thing  the  Trojans  did  when 
they  began  to  eat  them  was  to  break  or  otherwise  divide  them, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  into  their  quadrae;  and  if  this 
explanation  is  not  deemed  sufficient,  then  the  reader  must  only 
understand  the  placentae  to  be  called  "quadrae"  because, 
although  not  actually  divided  into  separate  farles,  they  bore  on 
their  face  the  scores  marking  out  the  "quadrae"  of  which  they 
consisted.  Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  khl,  speaks  of  a  species  of  bread 
which  was  at  once  T£TpaTpv(f>oQ  and  oKrafBXwfxog 

Tots  5'  a,ua  rsffff<xpaK0VTa,Gri]5  ai^Tios  eiroiTo 
apTov  deiirvTjffas  TeTparpvtpov,  OKTa$\(ofjLov 

and  Philemon  (ap.  Athenaeum,  3.  81,  ed.  Schweigh.)  informs 
us  that  /BXdijuiXioi  aproi  [aliter  (iXw/iiaioi  aproi]  were  tovq  sx"*"" 
Tag  cvTO/jiag,  ovg  Vw/iaioi  KoBparovg  Xsyovai,  from  which  twO 
premisses  put  together  it  seems  not  wholly  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude, at  least  until  some  contradictory  premiss  presents  itself, 
that  the  aprog  TSTpaTpv(liog  was  equivalent  to  the  Roman  pla- 
centa, divisible  into  its  four  quadrae,  and  that  the  aprog 
^XwfiiKiog  or  liXwfiiatog  was  the  same  placenta  denominated 
from  its  subdivision  into  eight  pieces. 

The  word  quadra  continues  in  the  Italian  in  the  same 
sense,  viz.,  of  quadrante  or  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  as  Dante, 
Par.  26  :  "  come  '1  sol  muta  quadra  aU'  ora  sesta." 

Patulis  indicates  not  the  size  of  quadrae  in  general,  bat 
the  unusually  large  size  of  these  particular  "  quadrae."  Com- 
pare Strab.  13.  3  :  aprov  /xiyaXov  TiQivTog  avri  rpainZrtg  koto 
airtipiav. 

Heus!  etiam  mensas  consumimus,  inquit  iulus. — Hannah 
More  writes  to  her  sister  (Eoberts'  Memoirs  of  Hannah  More) : 
"  Hampton,  Jan.  17,  1782.  I  have  just  made  a  very  important 
discovery  in  poetical  antiquities,  which  I  hereby  make  a  present 
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of  to  all  the  commentators  upon  Virgil,  every  one  of  whom  It 
has  escaped ;  it  is  this :  that  the  dish  the  wandering  Trojans 
eat  first  on  the  Latian  shore  was  a  flap-jack ;  it  could  be  nothing 
else,  and  the  pretty  childish  remark  of  that  great  hungry  boy, 
Master  Ascanius  (that  they  had  eaten  their  tables)  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  they  devoured  the  bottom  crust  on  which 
the  apples  were  baked."  Which  piece  of  facetiousness,  if  good 
for  nothing  else,  may  serve  as  a  flapper  for  those  who  are  apt  to 
forget  that  pom  a  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  mala. 

Alludens. — "Aut  vacat  ad,  et  ludentem  significat;  aut  certe 
ALLUDENS,  ad  responst  fidem  verba  eomponens,"  Servius.  Both 
interpretations  are  erroneous,  the  latter  (a)  because  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  even  if  we  had  not  been  expressly 
informed  to  the  contrary,  that  so  young  a  boy  as  Ascanius 
would  have  perceived  the  relationship  between  their  eating  their 
trenchers,  and  the  words  of  the  oracle ;  and  (b)  because  we  are 
expressly  informed  in  the  subsequent  lines  that  the  application 
of  the  playful  observation  of  the  boy  to  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy was  made  by  Aeneas  himself  ;  and  the  former  because  the 
literal  interpretation  of  alludens  afEords  the  much  better 
meaning  that  Ascanius  said  the  words  not  ludens,  sporting  by 
himself,  amusing  himself,  but  4£Ludens,  sportingly,  jokingly,  in  a 
sly  or  playful  manner,  to  his  companions ;  Grr.  aaLvasv.  Com- 
pare Suet.  Jul.  Caes.  22  (of  Julius  Caesar) :  "Ac  negante  quodam 
per  contumeliam,  'Facile  hoc  ulli feminae  fore,'  respondent,  quasi 
alludens,  "  in  Assyria  quoque  regnasse  Semiramin,  magnamque 
Asiae  partem  Amazonas  tenuisse  quondam."  Claud.  6  Cons. 
Honor.  82  : 

"  et  quoties  opfare  tibi,  quae  moenia  maUes, 
alludens  genitor  regni  pro  parte  dedisset, 
divitis  Aurorae  soliuin  sortemque  paratam 
sponte  remittebas  fratri" 

[joking  with  you,  making  play  to  you,  or  with  you].     Phaed. 

3.  19.  12 :   "  intempestive   qui   oocupato   alluserit."     Calpurn. 

He/,  h.  66: 

.     .     .     ' '  blandae  oiii  saepe  canenti 

alhisere  ierae ' ' 
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[the  wild  beasts  fawned  on  him].  Plin.  H.  N.  9.  8  :  "  Delphi- 
nus  praebens  se  traotandura,  et  alludens  natantibus."  Whenever 
an  accusative  is  added  to  alludere,  it  is  the  accusative  of  the 
person  or  thing  played  with,  i.  e.,  with  whom  the  play  is  made, 
not  the  accusative  of  the  thing  played,  the  game  itself,  as  Oatull. 
63.  67  (of  Ariadne's  ornaments) : 

"  omnia  quae  toto  delapsa  e  corpore  passim 
ipsius  ante  pedes  fluotus  salis  alltodeiant" 

[the  waves  playfully  washed  them,  played  with  them]. 

NeC  PLURA  alludens. Not,  NEC  ALLUDENS  PLURA  ;  but 

NEC  PLURA  {dixit),  ALLUDENS.  Compare  6.  408 :  "  nee  plura 
his;"  Sil.  15.  363: 

.    .    .     "nee plura,  sereno 
sanguineos  fudit  qumn  lupiter  aethera  rores  ; " 

Stat.  Theb.  12.  203  : 

"  '  ne  tantum  revocate  gradus;  illo  impetus  ingens 
auguriumque  animi.'     Nee  plura.     tTnumque  Menoeten 
eligit;" 

ibid.  9. 101 : 

.    .     .     " '  dimittite  curam. 
rnillae  iUum  volucres,  nuUa  impia  monstra,  nee  ipse 
si  demns,  pius  ignis  edat.'     Nee  plura  ;  sed  ingens 
intorquet  iaculum ; " 

in  all  which  places  the  structure  is  "nee  plura  {dixit)."  Com- 
pare Ucl.  5.  19  :  "  sed  tu  dedne  plura,  puer,"  i.  e.,  desine  loqui 
plura.  The  nec  plura  of  our  text  is  thus  the  precise  equivalent 
of  "  hoc  tantum  "  said  of  the  same  Ascanius,  9.  636,  and  should 
be  separated  from  alludens  by  a  comma.  Are  we  to  conclude 
from  these  two  so  explicit  mentions  of  the  paucity  of  the  words 
indulged  in  by  Ascanius,  that  young  men  were  in  those  days  a 
little  less  self-confident,  put  themselves  forward  a  little  less 
in  the  presence  of  their  seniors,  than  in  these  days  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  when  every  boy  of  fifteen  is,  "  Hail 
Jack  fellow  well  met,"  with  men  old  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
fathers and  great-grandfathers  ? 

Pressit  (vs.  119).—"  Paulum  haesit,  secum  reputans,  haee 
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verba — animo  presstt — atque  ut  omnia  congruere  videt  veteri 
illi  oraculo,  continuo  salvere  iubet  terrain  sibi  debitam,"  Wag- 
ner (ed.  Heyn.).  This  explanation,  which  is  as  old  as  Paulinus, 
Vita  8.  Martin.  5,  of  the  dumb  girl  restored  to  her  speech  by 
St.  Martin : 

' '  ac  primum  trepidam  proprie  signare  loquelam 
incertosque  sonos,  genitoris  nomine  [Qt/  ?  nomina],  sumpsit. 
haeo  vox  prima  fait,  priinoij/(e  loqiientis  ab  ore 
eripuit pater,  atque  auditam  in  viscera  mersit"), 

is  to  me  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  most  of  those,  all  of  them  very 
unsatisfactory,  explanations  which  have  appeared  of  the  passage 
from  the  time  of  Paulinus  down  to  the  present.  Pkessit  does 
not  mean  "  animo  pressit,"  i.  e.,  as  expressed  in  another  place 
(ed.  1861)  by  the  same  commentator,  "  celeriter  excepit  et  ad 
animum  admissam  paulisper  tacitus  mente  volutavit,"  because 
the  words  eripuit  and  continuo  plainly  indicate  that  the  act 
of  Aeneas  was  sudden,  and  without  the  smallest  delay,  or  time 
taken  for  reflection.  Eripuit  and  pressit  are  closely  con- 
nected. Aeneas  eripuit,  caught,  snatched  the  word  as  it  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  pressit  held  it  fast,  viz.,  by 
impressing  it  on  his  own  mind ;  i.  e.,  the  allusion  being  to  the 
quick,  fleeting,  winged  nature  of  words  (etteo  itTtQOiVTa).  Aeneas 
by  impressing  the  word  on  his  own  mind  kept  it  from  flying 
away  and  being  lost :  as  if  Virgil  had  said,  eripuit  tenuitque. 
Compare  Horn.  Od.  17.  57  and  19.  29  (of  Telemachus  and  Pene- 
lope) : 

ws  op'  e(ptt)vr)ffev'  ttj  S'  axTepos  eirKero  /mvOos, 

where  Scholiast :  Hroi  kjotttsooc;,  Ta)(yg'  jj  oi/k  airiirTri  o  \oyog, 
aXX  vTTifieivtv,  jiTu  ex*^"  '"'^ipov  [which  Barnes  translates  "  Sic 
loquutus  est ;  huic  vero  firmum  fuit  verbum : "  consult  Etym. 
M.,  referred  to  by  Barnes,  for  further  light  on  the  word  ottte- 
pov],  and  contrast  Aesch.  Agam.  268 : 

where  the  Chorus  begs  Clytemnestra  to  repeat  the  news  of  the 
taking  of  Troy  which,  so  incredible  was  it,  had  made  no  impres- 
sion on  him — the  news  which  he  had  not  (as  Aeneas  in  our  text 
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the  words  of  Ascanius)  snatched  from  her  mouth  as  she  spoke, 
and  kept  from  flying  away.  Without  the  allusion  to  the  vola- 
tile word  flying  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  ("semel  emissum 
volat  verhum"),  the  meaning  would  be  thus  expressed  in  plain 
prose :  "  The  word  was  not  lost  on  Aeneas,  for  the  moment  he 
heard  it  he  cried  out,"  &c.     Compare  vs.  103,  above :  haec 

BESPONSA  .  .  .  NOX  IPSE    SUO  PKEMIT  ORE  LATINUS  [LatiuUS  doeS 

not  keep  these  responses  to  himself,  but  lets  them  spread  through 
the  country"]. 

LoQUENTis  AB  ORE  EBiPUiT. — Snatched  up  as  it  issued  from 
the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  Grr.  awripicaas,  as  Soph.  Ajax,  Ik  : 

w  (pB^yfi  ABavas  ^i\tot»;s  E/iot  8ewv, 
as  ev/iaSes  ffov,  Kav  oiroirroj  i;s,  o/tas 
(pavriiJ,*  oKovw,  Kai  ^vvapiraQoi  <l>p£vi, 
XaAKoffToiiOv  KaSavos  as  Tvpaiivutris. 

Compare  Claud.  Laud.  StiKch.  2 :  "  non  later  pocula  sermo  cap- 
tatur"  [_words  issued  at  a  banquet  are  not  "caught  up,"  or,  as  we 
say  now,  "  taken  hold  o/"]. 


125-174 

ACCISIS ERAT 


VAM.  LECT.  (vs.  129). 
ExsiLns  (or  exiliis)  III  Wakef . ;  Ribb. 
Exiins  III  P.  Manut. ;  Jahn  (who  disapproves  Exniis). 
EXiTtrs  {u,  not  ii)  III  Ven.  1470. 


Accisis  (vs.  125). — "  Undique  conoisis  vel  consumptis,"  Servius. 
"  Exquisite  pro  consumptis,"  Heyne.  Accisus  is  never  "  con- 
sumptus."  It  is  cut  down,  cut  all  round,  clipped,  cropped  (as  we 
say  of  the  hair).  This  is  its  invariable  meaning  when  taken  in 
its  literal  sense,  and  as  a  participle,  as  2.  626:  "ornum  .  .  .  ferro 
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accisam  "  [not  consumed,  but  cut  all  round] ;  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ. : 

"Accisis  crinibus  nudatam  coram  propinquis  expellit  domo  mari- 

tus."     But  in  our  text  it  is  not  so  taken  (viz.,  participially  and 

literally),  but  figuratively  and  as  an  adjective,"  equivalent  to 

our  stinted,  scanty,  confined,  and  exactly  as  it  is  used  by  Horace, 

Sat.  2.  2.112: 

..."  "Ofellum 
integris  opibus  novi  non  latius  usuni 
quam  nuno  accisis,'^ 

narrow,  crip2}led  circumstances ;  and  so  in  our  text  Aeneas  and 
his  companions  are  not  represented  as  consuming  their  food  and 
then  consuming  their  plates,  but  as  consuming  their  plates  on 
an  occasion  on  which  their  commons  were  short  or  insufficient. 
There  is  thus  a  reason  assigned  for  the  hunger  which  compelled 
them  to  consume  their  plates,  and  that  reason  is  the  shortness 
of  their  commons,  accisis  dapibus.  It  was  unnecessary  ex- 
pressly to  state  that  the  "  dapes "  were  consumed,  their  con- 
sumption being  implied  in  the  word  fames.  So  badly  is 
Servius's  gloss  composed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  he  intends  his  "  consumptis "  to  be  under- 
stood as  an  aliter  of  "undique  concisis,"  or  of  "  conoisis"  alone. 
If  of  "concisis"  alone,  then  he  has  correctly  explained  the 
literal  meaning  of  accisus,  not  however  the  figurative — the 
only  meaning  which  the  word  has  in  our  text. 

Eadiis  ltjcis  et  aueo  (vs.  142). — Golden  rays  of  light. 

HuMiLi  (vs.  157),  shallow;  humilis  and  altus  being  ap- 
plied no  less  to  depth,  or  distance  downwards,  than  to  height, 
or  distance  upwards.  See  Plin.  JFp.  8.  20:  "Par  omnibus 
altitudo"  of  floating  islands  in  a  lake  near  Ameria.  The 
German  niedrig  has  the  same  double  relation,  and  accurately 
translates  the  "  humilis  "  of  our  text. 

Primas  sedbs  (vs.  158).—"  In  prima  littoris  parte,"  Heyne. 
No  ;  Servius  is  right :  "  Quia  imperium  Lavinium  translaturus 
est."  Nova  Troja  was  not,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  a 
city,  still  less  the  city,  the  fated  city,  which  Aeneas  came  into 
Italy  to  build.     It  was  only  a  fort — 

UASTKORt'M  IN  MOKEM,  TIKNIS  ATaUE  AGGEUE  CINGIT — 
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to  serve  as  a  temporary  residence  (primas  sedes)  until  he  should 
build  the  city,  Lavinium,  12.  193  (where  see  Eem.) : 

.     .     .     ' '  TTiilii  moenia  Teucri 
constituent,  wrJiijue  dabit  Lavinia  nomen." 

PiNNis  (vs.  159). — Palisade  or  vallum;  so  called  from  its 
resemhlanee  to  the  rows  of  quills  (pinnae)  in  a  bird's  wing. 
In  like  manner,  and  from  the  same  resemblance,  the  quills  or 
feathers  of  an  arrow,  Claud.  Systrix,  39  : 

"  mstr\n.txa  pinnis,  ferroque  armatur  arando  ;" 

and  of  a  porcupine,  ibid.  llj. :  "  exit  in  solidae  speciem pinnae.'' 

EXERCENTOR  EQUIS,   DOMITANTQUE  IN   PULVERE   CURRUS   (vS. 

163). — CuRRUs,  team,  i.e.,  horses  and  chariot  considered  as  one 
object.  The  equis  of  the  commencement  of  the  line  is  repeated 
in  the  currus  of  the  conclusion,  with  the  addition  of  the  notion 
of  the  chariot  which  the  horses  draw ;  in  other  words  :  currus 
explains  that  equis  means  horses  yolsed  to  a  chariot;  and  the 
sense  of  the  whole  line  is  are  busy  training  horses  to  draw  chariots. 

Praevectus  equo  (vs.  166). — Riding  on  before  the  rest,  as 
Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  2  122  (of  Lucifer  riding  on  before  the  sun) : 
"  roranti  praevectus  equo." 

Ille  intra  tecta  vocari  imperat,  et  solid  medius  con- 
SEDiT  AviTO  (vv.  168-9). — The  direct  narrative,  dropped  at 
AviTo,  in  order  to  introduce  the  description  of  the  temple,  with 
its  statues,  and  especially  the  statue  of  Picus,  is  resumed  at 
verse  192,  in  almost  the  identical  words  in  which  it  is  here  left 
off.     See  Eem.  on  1.  150. 

HiC   SCEPTRA  ACCIPERE   ET  PRIMOS  ATTOLLERE   FASCES  REGI- 

Bus  OMEN  ERAT  (vv.  173-4). — Compare  Lucan.  7.  340  : 

.    .     .     ' '  tantoque  duoi  sic  arma  timere 
omen  erat." 
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:       176-180.  .  ' 

PERPETUIS  SOLITI  PATRES  CONSIDERE  MENSIS 
QUIN  ETIAM  VETERUM  EFFIGIES  EX  ORDINE  AVORUM 
ANTIQUA  E  CEDRO   ITALUSQUE  PATERQUE  SABINUS 
VITISATOR  CURVAM  SER^'ANS  SUB  IMAGINE  FALCEM 
SATURNUSQUE  SENEX 


Perpetuis  MENsrs. — At  one  long  mibi'Oken  table,  such  as  is  used 
at  present  for  a  large  party  of  persons  dining  together.  Gora- 
pare  Caes.  Bell.  Giv.  1:  "  Ipse,  iis  operibns,  quae  iacere  insti- 
tuerat,  nulites  diaponit;  non  certis  spatiis  mtermissii,  ut  erat 
superiorum  dierum  consuetudo,  sed  perpetuis  vigiliis  stationi- 
busque,  ut  contingant  inter  se,  atque  opinem  munitionem 
expleant."     See  Rem.  on  8.  183. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  But  why  are  the  "  men- 
sae,"  "perpetuae"?  why  are  we  informed  that  at  the  sacred 
festival  they  feasted  sitting  at  one  long  table,  not  at  several 
smaller?  I  reply,  in  order  to  indicate  the  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  times  (patres)  when  th^  distinction  of  rank  was  less 
observed  than  in  the  times  in  which  Virgil  wrote ;  and  instead 
of  the  superiors  dining  apart;  and  even  the  inferiors  being 
divided  into  several  messes,  as  in  a  modern  university  com- 
mons, all,  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and^ 
children,  dined  at  the  one  long  table,  perpetuis  mensis  ;■  as  Stat. 
Sih.l.  5.  732: 

"  una  vescitur  omnis  ordo  raensa, 
parvi,  femina,  plebs,  eques,  senatus." 

The  same  custom  as  prevailed  in  our  forefathers' -times  in  Eng-. 
land,  and  even  in  the  noblest  honses,  the  domestics  sat  at  the 
same  table  with  the  lord  and  the  Ifidy,  only  below  the  salt ;  and  . 
I  have  myself  seen  in  Germany  the  master  and  mistress,  the  sons 
and  the  dg^ughters,  the  labourers  of  the  farm  and  the  doniesticsi , 
all  dining  and  supping  at  the  same  table.       ,  ,    -_ 
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VlTISATOR,  CURVAM  SEE  VANS  SUB  IMAGINE  FALCEM. — "Haud 

dubie  ad  Sabinum  spectant  haec,"  Heyne ;  and  so  Voss  and 
Thiel.  I  refer  the  words  to  Saturn,  and  quote  as  authority 
Amobius,  3  :  "  Iste  quern  caelo  editum  patre,  magnorum  et 
esse  procreatorem  deorum,  mtisatorem  falciferum,  vetustas  edidit 
prisoa."    Construe  either  patee  sabinus  saturnusque  senex, 

VlTISATOR  CURVAM  SERVANS  SUB  IMAGINE  FALCEM,  Or  SATURNUS 
et  SENEX  et  VlTISATOR,    CURVAM   SERVANS  SUB  IMAGINE   FALCEM. 

The  falx  was  the  emblem  of  Saturn  not  in  his  character  of 
king  of  Crete,  but  in  his  character  of  vitisator,  a  character  which 
he  assumed  first  in  Italy  on  his  arrival  there  as  a  fugitive.  See 
Juvenal,  13.  38 : 

"  quondam  hOc  indigenae  vivebant  more  priusquam 
sumeret  agrestem  posito  diademate  falcein 
Saturnus  f  ugiena . " 

Ovid,  Fasti,  5.  6^7 : 

"  falcifero  libata  seni  duo  corpora,  gentes, 
mittite." 

Prudent,  emit.  Synim.  1.  Ifi  (Saturn  speaking)  : 

"  vitibus  inmrvamy  si  qua  est  ea  cura,  putandis 
procudam  chalybem.^^ 

FestiSchedae  ap.  Laet.  (Mueller's Festus,  p.  186) :  "Ipse  [Satur- 
nus] agrorum  cultor  habetur,  nominatus  a  satu,  tenensque  falcem 
effingitur,  quae  est  insigne  agricolae."  Who,  having  read  these 
passages,  can  doubt  that  the  vitisator,  the  falgem,  and  the 
SENEX  of  our  text,  are  but  so  many  harmonious  chara,cteristic9 
of  Saturnus  ? 

Sub  imagine. — "Sub  imagine  sic  accipiendum  quod  sio  earn 
teneret  ut  eius  visu  semper  delectaretur  ...  sic  enim  sub  ima- 
ginis  oculis  fuit,  ut  ferentis  aspectibus  semper  esset  obiecta," 
Doilaitus,  Serving  ;  the  Mter  of  whom  gives  us  this  dliter : 
"  Aiit  sub  theca  dicit,  quae  similis  falcis  est."  Heyne,  Wagner 
(1861),  Forbiger,  Voss,  and  Thiel  understand  the  words  more 
simply,  but  still  as  indicating  the  position  of  the  pruning-hoofe 
with  respect  to  the  statue :  "  cum  falc6  vinitoria  in  basi  eius 
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simulacri."  All  three  interpretations  are  assuredly  wrong ; 
first,  because  I  find  no  instance  of  sub  imagine  meaning 
position  with  respect  to  a  statue,  while  I  find  the  expression 
used  nine  times  by  Ovid  and  once  by  Virgil  himself  (6.  293 : 
"cava  sub  imagine  formae")  in  the  sense  of  appearance,  simili- 
tude, or  pretext ;  and  secondly,  because  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  pruning-hook  should  be  either  at  the  base  of  the  statue 
or  held  in  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  the  bearer's  admiring  it, 
or  why  it  should  be  anywhere  except  where  it  was  always  carried 
by  the  vine-dresser,  and  where  it  is  carried  b3''  the  Italian  vine- 
dresser of  the  present  day,  viz.,  in  the  belt,  behind  and  rather 
to  one  side,  just  over  the  hip.  Sub  imagine,  therefore,  indi- 
cates not  the  position  of  the  pruning-hook,  but  the  character  in 
which  it  is  carried,  the  character  of  the  person  carrying  it,  the 
character,  office,  or  role,  of  which  it  was  the  emblem ;  vitisatok, 
SERVANS  SUB  Specie  vitisatoris,  curvam  falcem,  or  vitisator, 
SERVANS  SUB  ilia  specie  (viz  ,  vitisatoris)  curvam  falcem.  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Met.  13.  273  (of  Patroclus)  :  "  sub  imagine  tutus 
Achillis"  [in  the  character  of  Achilles,  under  the  show  of 
Achilles].     Ihid.  15.  259  : 

"nil  equidem  durare  diu  sui  imagine  eadem 
crediderim" 

[in  the  same  form,  shape,  character,  appearance].  Ibid.  15.  80 
(of  Dido) : 

.     .  "iuque  pyra,  mrri  mi  imagine  facta, 

incubuit  f erro ' ' 

[a  pyre  made  under  the  pretext  of  a  religious  ceremony].  Ibid. 
13.  7U: 

.     .     .     "  versique  vident  eui  imagine  saxuin 


[the  stone  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  metamorphosed  Judge]. 
Ibid.  U.  759  :      ' 

.    .     .     "  dominae  mb  imagihe  aignvcia 
servat  adhuc  Salamis ' ' 

[a  statue  in  the  form  of  the  lady,  representing  the  lady].     Id. 
Fasti,  6.  613: 

"  aignum  erat  in  solio  residens  sub  imagine  Tulli" 

34* 
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[a  statue  in  the  character,  or  bearing  the  appearance  of  TuUius]. 
Sil.  2.  432  : 

' '  nee  non  et  laevum  clipei  latus  aspera  signis 
implebat  Spartana  cohort ;  hanc  ducit  ovantem 
Ledaeis  veniens  victor  Xanthippus  Amyolis. 
iuxta  triste  decus  pendet  sub  imaghie  poenae 
Eegulus,  et  fidei  dat  magna  exempla  Sagunto" 

[represented  as  undergoing  his  punishment  (viz.,  crucifixion — 
"  pendet"),  as  in  our  text  represented  as  carrying  the  "  falx"]. 
Sil;.7.  148  : 

"  sicut  aquae  splendor,  radiatus  lampade  solis, 
dissultat  per  tecta,  vaga  sui  imagine  vibrans 
luminis,  et  tremula  laquearia  verberat  umbra." 

Manil.  1.  839  : 

"  et  globus  ardentis  sequitur  sub  imagine  barbae" 

[a  glohe  of  flame  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  burning  beard]. 
In  all  these  passages  (and  many  more  which  might  be  quoted)^ 
"  sub  imagine"  means  not  under  the  statue,hui  in  the  Meness  of, 
in  the  character  of,  and  in  the  last  two  of  which  the  likeness  or 
character  spoken  of  is  precisely  as  in  our  text,  the  likeness  or 
character  borne  or  presented  by  a  statue. 

The  passage  is  quoted  by  Arusianus  as  affording  an  instance 
of  the  use  of  stib  in  the  sense  of  in.  His  words  are  "  Stib  hac.  re 
pro  in  hac  re ;  Virg.  Aen.  7 :  curvam  servans  sub  imagine 
FALCEM  SATUENUSQUE  SENEX "  (where  Liudcm.  in  his  note 
observes :  "  Haec  elocutio  cum  exemplo  suo  deest  in  cod.  A.  M., 
i.  e.,  in  Angelo  Mai's  Corn.  Front.  Exemiila  Locutionurru,  whence 
the  two  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn,  first  that  Arusianus  under- 
stood SUB  IMAGINE  to  mean  not  under  the  image,  but  exactly  as  I 
have  explained  the  expression,  viz.,  as  meaning  in  the  character, 
in  that  character ;   and  secondly,  that  he   connected    curvam 

SERVANS     SUB     IMAGINE     FALCEM    not    with    SABINUS,    but    with 

sATURNUs  SENEX.  It  is  uecessary  to  nlentiori  that  Prudentius 
in  his  imitation,  almost  verbal  quotation,  of  this  passage, 
although  omitting  neither  italus,  nor  pater  SABiNtrs,  nor  sa- 
BiNus  SENEX,  uor  "  lauus  bifrons,"  nor  Picus,  wholly  omits  the 
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VITISATOR   CURVAM  SERVANS  SUB  IMAGINE  FAI.CEM,  aH  argument 

either  that  the  line  was  absent  from  the  copies  of  Virgil  known 
to  Prudentius,  or  that  Prudentius  understood  the  line  not  (as  I 
have  above  suggested)  as  introducing  a  new  character,  viz., 
sATURNUs  VIT1SA.T0R,  but  as  Dierely  descriptive  whether  pi  sabi- 
Nus  or  SATURNUS  SENEX,  Orut.  c.  Stfmm.  1. 


!'  adsistunt  etiam  priscorum  insignia  regum, 
dux  Italus,  lanusque  bifrons,  genitorque  SabinuB, 
Satumusque  senex,  maculoso  et  corpore  Pious, 
coniugia  epotum  sparsus  per  membra  venenum." 

CuRVAM  FALCEM. — Satum  uot  merely  introduced  the  culture 
of  the  vine  into  Italy,  but  invented  the  vinedresser's  knife.  See 
Prudent,  cont.  Symm.  1.  U^  (Saturn  speaiking) : 

"  vitibus  incurvum,  si  qua  ?st'ea  cura,  piitandis 
2Jrocudam  c/talybem." 

Saturnusque  senex. — Compare  Prudent,  cont.  Symm.  1.  Ii.5 
(Saturn  speaking). : 

' '  sum  deus ;  advenio  f ugiens ;  praebete  latebras  ; 
occultate  senem  nati  feritate  tyranni 
deieetum  solio ; " 

also,  quoted  in  preceding  P,em.,  Prudent.  eo/^A  Symm.  1.  23Ji., 
V-nd  Ovid,  Fasti,  5.  627. 


192-224. 


TALI^ — ORBIS 


Tai..!  iNTUs  TEMPLO,  &c.  (vs.  192). — Ecsumptiou  (in  almost  the 
identical  words)  of  the  direct  narrative,  dropped  at  verse  168, 
where  see  Bern.     , 

:SATtfRNI     GENTEM,      HAUD     VINGLO     NEC     LEGIBUS,     AEQUAM 
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SPONTE   SUA  VETEEISQTJE   DEI  SE  MOKE  TEKENTEM  (vv.  203-4). 

Sponte  sua  belongs  not  to  tenentem,  but-  to  aequam,  which 
is  to  be  separated  from  legibus  by  a  comma.  The  sentence 
will  then  run  thus :  "  a  people  righteous,  not  by  the  obligation 
■of  laws,  but  of  its  own  accord  and  conducting  itself  according 
to  the  manner,".  &c.  -  Compare -Ovid,  Met.  1.  90  (of  the  golden 
age)  : 

"  spolite  sua,  sine  lege,  fidem  rectumque  coletat," 

where  "sine  lege"  is  the  hatjd  vinclo  nec  legibus  of  our  text, 
and  "sponte'sua  fidem  rectumque  colebat"  is  the  aequam  sponte 

SUA. 

Sponte  sua. — Of  its  own  accord,  proprio  motu.  See  Eem. 
on  li.  827,  and  4.  361. 

Haud  vinclo  NEC  LEGIBUS. — Compare  1.  58  :  "  vinclis  et 
carcere,"  where  see  Eem.  And  for  the  sentiment  haud  vinclo 
NEC  LEGIBUS  AEQUAM,  Compare  Justinus,  2.  2  (of  the  Scythians): 
"  Iiestitia  gentis  ingeniis  culta,  non  legibus." 

Obscurioe  (vs.  205). — Rather  obscure,  slightly  obscure.  See 
Eem.  on  "tristior,"  1.  232. 

Quae  maxima  quondam  extremo  veniens  sol  aspiciebat 
GLYMPO  (vv.  217-218), — "  Extremo  veniens,  i.e.,  prima.  Nam 
ahas  rediens  diceret,  non  veniens,"  Servius — an  example  of 
Servius's  usual  obscure  brevity.  His  meaning  probably  is : 
"from  the  east,  for  if  Virgil  had  meant  from  the  west,  he  would 
have  said  rediens,  not  veniens."  But  whether  this  be  or  be  not 
the  meaning  of  Servius,  our  author  certainly  means  by  ex- 
tremo OLYMPO  the  extreme,  or  uttermost  part  of  heaven,  the 
east  ("ab  orientali  caeli  parte,"  Forbiger,  Wagner),  and  the 
whole  thought  is :  the  greatest  kingdom  the  sun  saw  on  his  long 
journey  from  east  to  west,  the  very  sentiment  which,  mutatis 
vintandis,  may  be  seen  at  this  moment  blazoned  in  gilt  capitals 
and  a  golden  head  of  Apollo  over  the  door  of  many  alehouses  in 
England.  So  wholly  is  man,  everywhere  and  in  all  ages,  the 
same. 

(  .  VENiENS.^-The  terip  usually  employed  to  express  the  ap- 
proach or  hitherward  motion  of  the  sun,  day,  night,  Aurora  or 
planet  from  the  east,  as  de.ce.dens  to  express  the  departure 
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from  us  toward  the  west.     Compare  Georg.  k-  ■466  ; 

"  te  venimto  die,  te  decedente,  cauebat." 
Owidi,  Fadi,  3.  877: 

"  ties  ubi  Luciferos  veniens  praemiserit  Eos." 
Id.  Md.  5.  UO : 

' '  illam  non  rutulis  veniens  Aurora  capillis 
cessantem  vidit,  non  Hesperus." 

Id.  Amor.  1.  13.  1  : 

' '  iam  super  oceanum  venit  a  seniore  marito, 
flava  pruinoao  quae  vehit  axe  diem.^' 

Olympo. — The  sky,  the  heavens ;  caelum,  as  1.  378  : 
"  ante  diem  clauso  cotnpoaet  Vesper  Oli/mpo  ;" 

6.  579 : 

"  quautus  ad  aetberium  caeli  suspectus  Olympum." 

ExTREMO  OLYMPO. — The  extreme,  most  distant,  or  uttermost 
part  of  the  sky  or  heavens,  as  vS;  225,  tellus  extrema,  the  ex- 
treme, most  distant,  or  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 

Ab  iove  principitjm  generis  (vs.  219),  theme  ;  iove  dar- 

DANA  PUBES  GAUDET  AVO,  Yariation. 

Quanta  per  idaeos  saevi&  effusa  mycenis  tempestas 
lERiT  CAMPOS  (vv.  222-3),  theme;  quibus  actus  utekque 
eueopae  atque  asiae  fatis  concurrerit  orbis,  variation. 
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225-227. 

AUDIIT  ET  SI  aUBM  TELLUS  EXTREMA  REFUSO 
SUBMOVET  OCEANO  ET  SI  QUEM  EXTENTA  PLAGARUM 
QTJATUOR  IN  MEDIO  DIRIMIT  PLAGA  SOUS  INIQUI 


AUDIIT    ET    SI    QUEM    TELLUS    EXTKEMA    KBFUSO    SUBMOVET 

OCEANO. — "  Ut  est  Britanniae  et  omniuni  insularum  oceani," 
Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "  Excidium  Troianum  adeo  notum  est  quod 
venit  usque  in  Britanniam  quae  est  seiuneta  oceano,"  Cyntli. 
Genet.  "Britanniain  dicit  easque  insulas  oceani,  ubi  septenis 
horis  reciproco  cursu  fluit  refluitque  mare  ao  refunditur,"  Hor- 
tensius.  "  Yirgil  had  in  Ms  mind  Britain  or  Thule,  though,  of 
course,  he  could  not  put  those  names  into  the  mouth  of  Ilioneus," 
Conington.  ■Leaving  it  to  the  elder  eomnientators  to  apply  the 
words  of  Ilioneus  to  Britain  or  Thule,  or  whatever  other  island 
in  the  ocean  it  likes  them  test,  and  to  their  modern  representa- 
tives to  determine  how  much  more  Yirgil  had  in  his  mind  when 
writing  the  words  than  he  thought  proper  either  to  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Ilioneus,  or  even  so  much  as  to  whisper  into  the 
reader's  most  confidential  ear,  I  shall  content  myself  with  the 
humhler  part  of  understanding  the  words  in  .their  literal  and,  as 
I  hope  the  reader  will  think  with  me,  their  simple,  easy,  almost 
unmistakable  sense,  viz.,  the  inhabitant  (if  any)  of  the  farthest 
land  in  the  ocean  has  heard,  i.  e.,  the  most  distant  inhabited  land  in 
the  ocean  has  heard ;  in  other  words,  in  the  direction  of  the  ocean, 
the  fame  of  the  war  of  Troxi  has  spread  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
it  to  spread,  namely,  to  the  most  distant  inhabited  land  in  it:  audiit 

EXTREMA  TELLUS  OCEANO,  SI  QUEM  SUBMOVET. 

Eefuso. — Having  disposed  of  the  general  difficulty  of  the 
first  clause  of  our  text,  let  us  now  take  the  adjunct  with  which 
it  has  pleased  our  author  to  characterize  the  ocean,  and  see  if  the 
particular  difficulty  hitherto  found  involved  in  it  does  not  as 
easily  and  wholly  disappear  on  an  equally  unprejudiced  exami- 
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nation.     "  Refusus  oceanus,"  what  is  it  ?     "  Oceanus  refluus," 

replies   Servius :  "  Eefuso   autem   refluo,   ut  Lucanus   indieat 

(1.  409)  :  ' 

' '  quaque  pacet  littus  dubiiim,  quod  terra  fi'etumque 
vindicat  altemie  vioitus,  cum  funditur  ingene 
oceanus,  vel  cum  refugis  se  fluctitus  aufert '  " 

(ed.  Lion) ;  and  the  answer  of  Servius  is  echoed  by  Hortensius 
as  above :  "  Britanniam  dicit  easque  insulaa  oeeani  ubi  septenis 
horis  reciproco  cm-su  fluit  refluitque  mare  ac  refunditur."  But 
if  "refusus  oceanus"  be  ebbing  ocean,  "refusus  pontus"  spoken 
of  the  Lucrine  lake,  Oeorg.  2.  163,  must  be  ebbing  Lucrine, 
quod  absurdum;  and  "refusus  Acheron,"  6.  107,  must  be 
ebbing  Acheron,  quod  absurdius.  What  else,  then,  is  "re- 
fusus oceanus"  ?  with.Heyne  and  Wagner  :  wpog^ooQ  wKtavog 
(Horn.  II.  18.  399)  quatenus  amnis  instar  terrarum  orbem  in- 
cludit "  ?  Not  unless  "  refusus  pontus,"  spoken  of  the  Lucrine 
lake  is,  aipoppooQ  AovKpivo^,  and  "  refusus  Acheron  "  a\/.oppooe 
A  xEpwv.  What  else,  then  ?  Has  Peerlkamp  hit  it  ?  "  Ultra 
oceanum  fortasse  est  tbllus.  Ea  tellus  oceanum  arcet,  sub- 
movet,  inde  oceanus  reiicitur,  refunditur" — the  most  unlucky 
shaft  of  aU!  as  if  there  were  anything  beyond  the  ocean,  any- 
thing in  rerum  natura  to  roll  the  ocean  back,  and  his  own  quo- 
tation from  Avitus  ("  Ita  est  rerum  natura  :  post  omnia  oceanus, 
post  oceanum  nihil")  of  as  little  weight  or  moment  as  any  other 
quotation  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  rolling  back  of  the  ocean 
by  a  land  beyond  ! — a  rolling-back  "proved"  by  Luean,  8.  797: 
"  probat  banc  explicationem  Lucanus,  8.  797 :  '  situs  est  qua 
terra  extrema  refuso  pendetin  oceano.'  "  To  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  for  himself  the  vis  consequentiae  of  this  proof,  this 
"  probat  Lucanus,"  I  shall  quote  at  full  a  passage  not  less  mis- 
understood by  commentators  and  lexicographers  generally  than, 
by  Peerlkamp  himself,  Lucan,  8.  785  (Weber) : 

,    ,.     .     "  cogit  pietas  imponere  finem 
officio,  semiusta  rapit,  resolutaque  nondum 
ossa  satis,  uervis  et  inustis  plena  medullis, 
aequorea  irestinguit  aqua,  congestaque  in  unum 
parva  clausit  humo.  turn  ne  levis  aura  retectos 
aufervet  cineres,  Saxo  compressit  arenam  ; 
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nautaque  ne  Ibustum  religato  fune  moveret, 

inscripsit  sacrum  semiusto  stipite  nomen  : 

'  Hie  situs  est  Magnus.'  placet  hoc,  Fortuna,  sepulcrum 

dicere  Pompeii,  quo  condi  mahiit  ilium, 

quam  terra  caruisse  sooer  ?  temeraria  dextra 

cur  oticis  Magno  tumulum,  manesque  vagantes 

includis  ?  situs  est  qua  terra  extrema  refuse 

pendet  in  oeeano.     Romanum  nomen  et  onme 

imperiiim  Magno  est  tumxJi  modus,  obrue  saxa 

crimiue  plena  deum.    si  tota  est  Herculis  Oete, 

et  iuga  tota  vacant  Bromio  Nyseia,  quare 

unus  in  Aegypto  Magno  lapis  ?  omnia  Lagi 

rura  tenere  potest,   si  nullo  cespite,  nomen, 

haeserit,  erremus  populi,  cinerumque  tuorum, 

Magne,  metu,  niillas  NOi  calcemus  arenas." 

Now  if  the  reader,  on  a  careful  examination  of  this  passage, 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Grossrau,  ad  6.  107  ("ita 
Lucan,  8.  797  :  '  qua  terra  extrema  ref uso  pendet  in  oeeano ' ; 
haec  verba  signant  sinum  Pelusiacum,  in  quo  refringitur  mare 
et  repellitur"),  by  Wagner,  ad  Georg.  2.  163  ("Sic  Lucan, 
8.  797:  'qua  terra  extrema  refuse  pendet  in  oeeano';  quod 
capiendum  de  sinu  maris,  qui  est  ad  Pelusium"),  and  by  Faccio- 
lati  in  voc.  refusus  ("  Luc.  8.  797,  de  Pompeio  :  'situs  est  qua 
terra  extrema  refuse  pendet  in  oeeano ; '  h.  e.  in  extreme  littore, 
quod  mari  inundante  superfunditur"),  viz.,  thatLucan's  "ocea- 
nus  refusus"  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Sinus  Pelusiacus, 
on  the  shore  of  which,  at  the  very  edge  where  it  drives  back  the 
water,  the  remains  of  Pompey  were  interred,  tlien  I  can  find 
ne  fault  with  him  for  being  satisfied  with  Peerlkamp's  proof, 
that  the  "  oceanus  refusus"  of  Virgil  is  ocean  driven-back  by  land 
beyond.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  praise  his  moderation  as  well 
as  Peerlkamp's  in  not  going  the  whole  hog,  and  understanding 
Virgil's  "  oceanus  refusus "  to  be  the  very  Sinus  Pelusiacus 
itself  where  it  was  rolled  bacli  by  the  shore  on  which  Pompey's 
remains  were  buried.  But  if  tlie  reader  is  as  -wholly  unable  as 
I  am  to  arrive  at'  any  such  conclusion,  and  if  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  Laoan  is  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  me :  not,  Pompey  is  buried 
where  the  waten  of  the  Pelusian  mim  are  thrown  back  by  the  shore, 
but  Pompey  is  not  buried  there,  Pompey's  burial  place  is  co-exten- 
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dee  with  the  world,  reaches  even  to  the  last  land  ("terra  extrema"] 
in  the  "  refusus  oceanus"  [compare  Seneca,  Sere.  Oct.  1826  (Alc- 
mena  apostrophizing  dead  Hercales) : 

"  quae  tibi  sepulcra,  gnate,  quis  tumulus  sat  est? 
hie  totus  orbis  fama  erit  tumulus  tibi." 

Anthol.  Graec.  7.  137  (Jacobs) : 

yUTj  jUe  ra^ta  ffvyKpive  tov  EKTOpa,  /ut^S*  eirt  tu^jSoi 

ficrpei  TOP  TraffTjs  EA\o8cs  avrnraKov 
Wias,  avTos  Oixripos  e/ioi  Ta^os,  EWos,  Axaioi 

(pevyoyreS)  rovrots  iratxiv  exf^VVV^^Qa^^ 

tfien  the  very  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  "  refusus  ocea- 
nus" of  Virgil  hangs  over  the  "refusus  oceanus"  of  Luoan 
also,  Peerlkamp's  quotation  of  the  latter  proves  nothing,  and 
tl^e  meaning  of  "  refusus,"  as  applied  to  "  oceanus,"  is  to  be 
sought  extraneously  to  both  passages. 

Let  us  seek  it  extraneously  to  both.  Now,  water  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  refusus  under  either  of  these  two  circum- 
stances, first,  when,  flowing  in  a  certain  direction,  it  is  stopped 
in  its  course  by  an  impediment,  and  flows  back  or  in  the  contrary 
direction  to  that  in  which  it  came  (re-fusus) ;  (compare  Ovid, 
Met.ll.i87: 

' '  pars  munire  latus,  pal's  ventis  vela  negare ; 
egerit  Me  fluctus,  aequorque  refimdit  in  aequor ;") 

and  such  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  has  been  understood  by 
Peerlkamp  both  in  our  text  and  the  Lucauian  parallel — incor- 
rectly, there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  it  were  only  because  the  notion 
of  any  land  or  anything  beyond  the  ocean  capable  of  turning 
its  water  back  is  point-blank  opposed  to  all  ancient  cosmogony 
(see  Avitus,  as-  quoted  by  Peerlkamp  himself  :  "  Ita  est  rerum 
natura:  post  omnia  oceanus,  post  o.ceanum  nihil."  Cic.  Orat.  de 
Prov.  Cons.  (ed.  Lamb.  p.  511) :  "Quid  oceano  longius  inveniri 
potest?"     Sil.  7.  107: 

.     .     .     ' '  pulsi  Ausonia  uon  ante  paventes 
dinlisere  fugam  quam  terror  ad  ultima  mundi 
ocpanumque  tulit  profugos." 
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TibuU.  4.  1.  147: 

"  quid  moror  ?  oceanus  ponto  qua  continet  ortem 
nulla  tibi  adversis  regio  sese  offeret  .armis.'" 

CatuU.  62.  30 : 

"  oceanusque  mari  qui  totum  amplectitur  orbem." 

Plut. :  o  TTipippnitv  T»)v  otKovptvtfv  wKiavog.  Arlst.  de  Mvndo, 
C.  3  :  TTsAayoe  Se  to  fxiv  £?u>  rjjc  oiKOUjUEi'Jje  PirXavTiKOv  koXhtui 
Kui  wKsai-oc,  inpipfMov  ?)(uac)  ;  and  secondly,  and  less  lite- 
rally, wlien  water  collected  into  one  place  overflows  its  boundary 
and  spreads,  such  water  being  regarded  as  poured  back  or  again 
{re -/us us)  out  of  the  place  into  which  it  had  been  collected. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  («)  by  Statius  to 
theVulturnus,  Silv.  h-.  3.  73  (Vulturnus  speaking) : 

"  qui  me  vallibus  aviis  reftisum 
et  ripas  habitare  nescientem 
recti  legibus  alrei  ligasti" 

\_coiiJi)ie(ht  me,  Vulturnus,  with  a  channel  when  I  had  overflowed 
my  hanks  and  spread  wide  over  the  low  country]  ;  [it]  by  Silius, 
11.  507,  to  the  waters  of  the  Aufidus : 

'  "  bumentes  rapido  cireumdat  gurgite  campos 

Aufidus,  et  staffnis  intercipit  arva  refusis, 
mox  fluetus  ferit  Adriacos,  magnoque  fragore 
cedentem  retrorsum  impellit  in  aequora  pontum  " 

\^Aufldus  (overflotcing  the  reservoir  of  its  banks)  floods  the  fields 
with  rapid  waters  (see  Rem.  on  "gurgite"  1.  122),  and  cuts  off 
doinnmnication~]  ;  (e)  by  Silius,  3.  463  (ed.  Rup.)  to  the  "stagna" 
or  body  of  waters  of  the  Rhone  : 

' '  at  gregis  inlapsu  f  remebundo  temtus  acris 
expavit  moles  Ebodanus,  stagnisqae  refusis 
torsit  arenoso  minitantia  murmura  fuudo" 

[</*e  Rhoney  terrified  at  the  sight  of  elephants  embarked  on  it  by 
Hannibal,  overflows  its  banks  with  its  body  of  waters];  and  (ff). 
by  Ovid,  to  tears,  Met.  11.  657  (of  Ceyx) :  "  " 

"  turn  lecto  incumbens,  Jletu  super  ora  refuso, 
haec  ait" 
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[a  flood  of  tears  spread  over  Ms  face,  viz.,  from  the  fountain  or 
reservoir  of  his  eyes;  in  other  words,  his  face  deluged  with  tears']. 
Here  then  are  four  instances  in  which  refusus,  applied  to 
water,  signifies  breaking  bounds,  overflowing  the  reservoir,  fountain 
bed,  or  channel.  Let  us  understand  the  "  refusus"  of  our  text 
to  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  we  have  the  sense  overflow- 
ing, far-and- wide-spreading  ocean,  the  ocean  being  so  described 
either  because  regarded  as  the  river  Oceanus,  so  called  (as 
Hom.  Od.  11  (vers,  penult.) : 


Ibid.  12.  1 


TTjy  Se  KOT*  riKeavov  Trora/xoy  f}>€p€  KVfxa  pooio. 


avrap  eiret  Trora/xoio  \nrev  poov  ClKeavoto 
VTIus,  airo  5'  iKero  Kv/Xa  d'aXAatrrrfS  eupuwopoio 
V7}(rov  €s  AiaiT/v. 


Id.  II.  18.  606  : 


Ibid.  20.  7: 


€U  d""  eriOet  irorafioto  fieya  (r$€Uos  ClK^avoio, 
avTvya  trap  irufj.aTTjV  (To/ceos  irvKa  ironjroio. 


ovT  apa  NvfKpatay,  rai  t   oAtrea  Ka\a  vefiovrai, 
Kai  TTTjyas  irorafi.wy ,  Kai  TtKrea  iroiTieuTa. 


TibuU.  2.  5.  61 ; 


"  quaque  patent  ortus,  et  qua  fluitantibus  undis 
solis  anhelantes  aWuit  amnis  equos." 


Id.  3.  4.  17  : 

"  iam  nox  aetherium  nigris  emensa  quadrigis 

mundum,  caeruleas  laverat  amne  rotas"), 

which  has  actually  overflowed  its  banks  so  as  to  form  the  vast 
sea  called  Oceanus  from  the  parent  river,  or  because  regarded 
as  a  vast  Sea  rolling  and  flowing  forward  in  the  manner  of  an 
inundation,  thait  is  to  say,  so  as  to  conVey  the  notion  of  water, 
which  had  broken  bounds  and  overflowed  its  reservoir. 

Refusus  applied  to  the  ocean  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  of 
overflowing,  inundating,  far-and-ivide-spreading,  differs  little  either 
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from  the  "  late  effusus"  applied  by  Horace,  Epist.  1.  11.  25, 
to  the  sea : 

.     .     "  nam  si  ratio  et  prudentia  curas, 
non  locus  effasi  late  maris  arbiter,  aufert, 
caelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt ; " 

or  from  the  "effusus"  applied  by  Silius,  14.  346,  to  the  ocean 

tide  itself : 

' '  cur  f  oedere  certo 
hunc  afEusa  globum  Tethys  circumliget  undis, 
uoverat,  atque  una  pelagi  lunaeque  labores, 
et  pater  Oceamis  qua  lege  effanderct  t 


and  runs  easily  and  naturally  into  the  "refusus"  applied 
by  Silius,  13.  320  (ed.  Eup.)  to  the  plains  about  Capua : 

.     .     .     "ille  superbae 
fundamenta  Capyn  posuisse  antiquitus  urbi, 
non  cuiquam  visus,  passim  monet ;  ille  refusis 
in  spatium  immensum  eampis  habitanda  relinqui 
utile  tecta  docet.  paulatim  atrocibus  irae 
languescunt  animis,  et  vis  mollita  senescit ; " 

by  the  same,  17.  63  (ed.  Eup.)  to  valleys : 

"  campos  pariter  tiaZ&sque  refitsas 
littoraque  implerat  [viz.,  militibus]"  ; 

both  by  Claudian  and  Valerius  Flaccus  to  the  unfolded  coils  of 
a  serpent,  Claud.  Bell.  Get.  20 : 

"  plurima  sed  quamvis  variis  mu-acula  monstris 
ingeminant  teneras  vincturo  carmine  mentes 
Harpyiasque  truces,  insopitisque  refmmn 
tractibus  aurati  custodem  velleris  onguem;" 

Val.  Flace.  5.  254  : 

"  vix  ea,  Cauoaseis  cum  lapsus  montibus  anguis, 
baud  sine  mente  dei,  spiris  nemus  omr\e  refusis 
implicuit,  Graiumque  procul  respexit  ad  orbem  ; " 

and  even  to  the  refusus  not  infrequently  used  to  signify 
stretched  at  ease,  laid  at  ease,  French  abandonne,  as  Claud,  de 
Niipt.  Honor,  et  Mar.  praef.  5  : 

"praeberetque  lovi  communia  pocula  Chiron, 
moUiter  obliqna  parte  refusus  equi ; ' ' 
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Lucan.  8.  105  : 

.  .  .  "  sic  fata  [Cornelia]  iterumqiiG  J'«/V«sa 
coniugis  in  gTemium,  cunctorum  lumina  solvit 
in  lacrymas." 

The  "refusus  oceanus"  of  Lucan,  therefore,  no  less  than  the 
"refusus  oeeanus"  of  Virgil,  is  neither  "oceanus  refluus"  {ebb- 
ing ocean),  nor  "oceanus  repulsus"  {ocean  repelled  by  the  land), 
but  it  is  overflowing,  inundating,  far-and-icide-spreading  ocean;" 
and  pari  raiione  "  refusus  Acheron,"  6.  107,  is  overflowing,  inun- 
dating, wide-spreading  Acheron  ;  and  "  pontus  refusus"  {Georg. 
2.  163,  is  the  overflowing,  inundating,  wide-spreading  sea  ("  indig- 
natum  magnis  stridorihus  aequor").  into  which,  by  means  of  a 
mole  or  breakwater  ("  claustra,"  ibid.  2.  161;  so  "Mare  Tyrr- 
henum  a  Lucrino  moJibus  seclusum,"  Plin.  36.  15)  Augustus  had 
turned  the  previously  shallow  and  useless  Lacus  Lucrinus,  Suet. 
Octnv.  16  :  "  Portum  lulium  apud  Baias,  immisso  in  Lucrinum 
et  Avemum  lacum  mari,  efEecit."     Hor.  Art.  Poet.  63  : 

' '  receptiis 
terra  Neptunus  classes  AquUonitus  areet." 

If  I  am  asked  why  may  not  extkbma  tellus  refuso  oceano 
as  well  be  the  last  land  next  the  ocean,  bordering  on  the  ocean, 
at  this  side  the  ocean  ("signate  extremas  terrarum  oras  ad 
oceanum  et  ultra  Libyae  deserta  nominat,"  Heyne.  "Si  quem 
littora  oceani  habitantem,"  Wagner  (1861).  "  The  furthest  land 
against  which  ocean  beats,  or  from  ivhich  ocean  is  beaten  back,  re- 
fuso OCEANO  being  taken  as  an  ablative  of  quality  or  attributive 
ablative  with  tellus.  The  ocean,  as  in  Homer,  is  supposed  to 
encircle  the  earth,  the  extremity  of  which  accordingly  repels  it," 
Conington),  as  the  last  land  in  the  ocean,  I  reply:  for  several 
reasons  it  may  not.  First,  because  the  land  bordering  on  the 
ocean  is  always  spoken  of  as  inhabited  [compare  4.  480  : 

"  oceani  finem  iuxta  solemque  cadentem 
iiltimus  Aethiopum  locus  est,  nbi  maximus  Atlas 
axem  humero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptnm  :". 

^leg.  ad  Messalam,  53 : 

"  nunc  aliam  ex  alia  bellando  quaerere  gentem, 
yincere  ei. oceani  finibus  uUerius  /*"], 
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whereas  the  land  in  question  is  distinctly  and  expressly  spoken 
of  as  no  more  than  possibly  inhabited :  si  qtjem  tellus  extrema 
SUBMOVET ;  secondly,  because  Lucan's  "  terra  extrema,"  plainly 
identical  with  Virgil's  tellus  extrema,  is  not  on  or  nest  the 
ocean,  but  in  the  ocean  : 

.     .     .     ' '  situs  est  qua  terra  extrema  ref uso 
■geniet  in  oceano  ;" 

and  thirdly,  because  Seneca's  "  terra  ultimo  summota  mundo," 
no  less  manifestly  identical  with  Virgil's  tellus  extrema, 
ffipp.  930 : 

.     ..     "  te  licet  terra  ultimo 
siunmoto  mundo  dirimdf  oceani  plagis, 
orbemque  nostris  pedibus  obversiim  eolas," 

is  also  not  on  or  next  the  ocean,  nor  even  beyond  the  ocean,  but 
in  the  ocean,  separated  by  an  extent  of  ocean  "  plagis  oceani." 


232-253. 

ABOLESCET — MORATUR 


Abolesoet  (vs.  232).— Anglic^,  tmne ;  exactly  the  opposite 
df  adolescere,  wax  (Germ,  loachsen). 

NeC  TROIAM  AUSONIOS  GREMIO   EXCEPISSE  PIGEBiy  (VB.  233).' 

— Compare  1.  552:  "officio  nee  te  certasse  priorem  poeniteat," 
where  see  Rem. 

SiVE    FIDE,    SEU    QUIS    BELLO    EST    EXPERTUS    ET    ARMIS    (vS. 

235). — A  faithful  frimd,  and  a  dangerous  foe.  Compare  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  1,  ed.  Hutch.,  p.  27  (of  Cyrus  son  of  Cambyses) :  avSpa 
tatauai  iKavov  Kai  (j>iXovQ  uxpiXsiv,  kol  txOpov^  aviav'  and  again,' 
id.  Anab.  1,  ed.  Hutch.,  p.  23  (of  Cyrus  son  of  D9,rius, :  o  ^e 
avrip   woWov   fxiv   a^iof   0iXoc>    <o   av  (piXoQ  ti'    ^aAtTTwraroe   2' 
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fx9pi>^,  w  av  7roX-£)tt(oe  jj.  Eurip.  Med.  805  (ed.  Porson)  (Medea 
of  herself) : 

Toiv  yap  TOLOvTuv  euKA.eea"TOT0S  j8tos. 

Tacit.  Ann.  13.  5U :  '"Nullos  mortalium  armis  aut  fide  ante 
•Germanos  esse'  exclamant."     Casti,  La  Gcdta  e  il  Tojw  : 

"  se  nemica  son  io,  son  formidabile  : 

se  arnica,  son  fedel,  costante,  e  amabile." 

FiUE,  in  alliance.     So  10.  71,  "  Tyrrheaam  fidem,"  Tyrrhene 
alliance;   Georg.  U-  ^12,  "rupere  fidem,"  broke  the  alliance. 

MULTI  NOS  POPULI,  MULTAE  .  .  .  ET  PETIERB  SIBI  ET  VOLUERE 

ADiuNGERE  GENTES  (vv.  236-8). — Eef erring  plainly  to  the  invi- 
tation of  Acestes  that  they  should  settle  in  Sicily  (see  1.  553- 
562,  and  Eem.  on  "  arra,"  1.  554),  and  that  of  Dido  (1.  576) 
ifchat  they  should  settle  at  Carthage. 

DaT    TIBI    PRAETEEEA     FORTUNAE    PARVA    PRIORIS    MU3S1ERA, 
RELIQUIAS    TROIA    EX    ARDENTE    RECEPTAS    (vV.     243-4). DaT, 

"  sciz.  Aeneas,  rex  ipse,  qui  tua  jros  ad  limina  misit  (vs.  220). 
Q,uum  enim  nemo  dubitare  possit,  q^uis  sit  ille,  qui  haec  munbea 
mittat,  subiectum  sententiae  facile  omitti  poterat,  quanquam  in 
antecedentibus  de  Apolline  agebatur,"  Forblger.  True,  but  not 
the  v?hole  truth.  The  entire  intervening  passage  quanta — 
NUMici  depends,  in  the  sense,  upon  misit,  as  if  Ilioneus  had  said; 
sent  us  with  this  message  to  you,  viz.,  quanta — numici  {It  cannot 
be  unknown  to  you  how  great  a  tempest,  <^c.),,  and  along  -with  this 
message  (praeterea,  vs.  243)  dat,  sends  yoii,  these  presents.  This 
is  entirely  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner  of  referring 
back  past  an  intercalatory  pa«sa,ge,  ±o  what  went  before,  almost 
without  taking  notice  of  the  intercalation,  and  as  if  the  words 
iTeieiEred  to  had  immediately  preceded  the  reference.  See  1. 151 
and  Eem.,  where,  however,  in  taking  up  the  dropped  thread  of 
the  direct  narrative,  he  almost  xepeats  -the  words  at  which  he  had 
broken  it  off.  In  the  present  instance,  in  place  of  such  repeti- 
tion of  the  words,  the  connecting  link  is  supplied  by  praeterea. 
To  have  furnished  dat  with  its  own  special  nominative  would 
only  have  had  the  effect  oi  disjointing  the  address  of  Ilioneus, 
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and  breaking  it  up  into  fragments.  The  passage  quanta— 
NxiMici  being  regarded  as  the  message  of  Aeneas  delivered  in 
the  words  of  Ilioneus,  the  transition  dat  tibi  ...  is  neither, 
with  Heyne,  harsh  ("  satis  durum  esse  quis  non  videt?"),  nor, 
with  "Wagner,  a  trifling  and  pardonable  negligence  ("  levem  et 
facQe  ignoseendam  negligentiam"),  but  is  precisely  what  gives 
unity  to  the  oration  of  Ilioneus  and  renders  it  simple,  easj^,  and 
natural. 

Dat  . .  .  VESTES  (vv.  243-8). — In  these  six  verses,  our  author 
portrays  the  ancient  Roman  custom  more  particularly  described 
by  Tacit.  Ann.  J/..  26 :  "  Cognitis  dehinc  Ptolomaei  per  id  bellum 
studiis,  repetifm  ex  vetusto  inos,  missusque  e  senatoribus,  qui 
scipionem  eburnum,  togam  pictam,  antiqua  patrum  munera  daret, 
regemqiie  et  socium  atque  amicum  appellaret." 

GrESTAMEN  (vs.  246). — "  Diadcma  dicit,  nam  sceptrum  dic- 
turus  est,"  Servius.  "  Gtestamen  quod  fuerit,  ipse  poeta  dicit 
subiecta  interpretatione  sceptrum,"  "Wagner.  I  disagree  both 
with  Servius  and  Wagner,  and  agree  with  Forbiger  in  referring 
GESTAMEN  to  the  whole  three  objects,  sceptre,  tiara,  and  vest'. 
Compare  Ovid,  Met.  13.  115  : 

"  etfuga  (qua  sola  cunctois,  timidissime,  yincis) 
tarda  futura  tibi  est,  gestamina  tanta  trahenti," 

where  "gestamina"  is  the  whole  armour  of  Achilles,  sword, 
spear,  helmet,  corslet,  greaves,  and  shield.  The  passage  is  one 
of  those  in  which  our  author  follows  out  a  particular  thought 
parenthetically,  and  only  returns  to  his  main  subject  after  an 
interval.  The  main  subject  here  is  gestamen,  which  he  leaves 
in  order  to  explain  more  particularly  about  Priam ;  and  only 
when  he  has  made  that  explanation,  viz.,  in  the  words  cum  iura 
vocATis  MORE  DARET  popuLis,  retuTus  to  take  up  the  subject 
which  he  had  left. 

OUM    IURA     VOCATIS     MORE     DARET    POPULIS     (vV;    246-7). — 

Not  MORE  DARET,  but  MORE  VOCATIS.  Compare  Oy\A,~ ex \Pontd, 
h-  It.  35:  ■     '  " 

"  curia  te  exeipiet,  Patresque  e  more  vocati  .  -  ' 

intendent  aures  ad  tua  verba  suas."  '     , 
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Virg.  Aen.  5.  22J/.  : 

"  turn  satus  Anohisa,  cunctis  ex  more  rocatis, 
victorem  magna  praeconis  voce  Cloanthum 
declarat." 

Defixa  latinxjs  obtutu  tenet  ora  (vv.  249-50). — Keeps 

his  mouth  quiet  mid  fixed  in  a  gaze ;  firstly,  because  such  is  the 

meaning  of  "  tenere  ora,"  2.  1,  where  see  E.eni.;  and  of  the 

same  expression,  8.  520,  where  see  Rem.     Secondly,  because, 

in  point  of  fact,  Latinus  not  merely  looked  fixedly,  and  rolled 

his  eyes,  but,  as  plainly  shown  by  tandem  laetus  ait,  verse 

259,  was  silent  all  the  while  he  was  so  looking  fixedly  with 

rolling  eyes — a  silence  which  is  nowhere  in  the  whole  passage 

expressed  unless  in  tenet  ora.     Thirdly,  because  in  the  so 

similar  passage,  6.  469 : 

"  ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat, 
neo  magis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetur, 
tandem,"  &c. 

The  immobility  of  Dido's  countenance  expressed  by  "  nee  vul- 
tum movetur"  includes  the  immobility  of  Dido's  mouth,  i.e.. 
Dido's  silence. 

Quantum  in  connubio  natae  thalamoque  moratue  (vs. 
253). — That  is,  it  is  not  about  the  gifts  he  is  thinking  while  he 

thus   DEFIXA   obtutu    TENET    ORA,    SOLOQUE   IMMOBILIS  HAERET, 

INTENTOS  voLVENS  OCULOS,  but  about  his  daughter;  viz.,  whether 
this  might  not  be  the  bridegroom  foretold  by  the  oracle. 

MoRATUR. — The  meaning  is,  not  that  on  account  of  his 
daughter  he  hesitates  to  receive  the  Trojans  as  friends,  but  the 
very  contrary,  that  he  hesitates  to  reject  the  proposal  of  the 
Trojans,  deliberating  within  himself  whether  this  might  not  be 
the  bridegroom  foretold  by  the  oracle — in  connubio  natae 
MORATUR :  his  thoughts  are  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
he  minds  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  as 
9.  439  :  "  in  solo  Volscente  moratur,"  minds  no  one  hut  Volscens ; 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  jump  across  so  great  a  chasm,  Don 
Quix.  1.  7 :  "En  lo  del  asno  reparo  un  poco  Don  Quixote,"  &c.i 
i.e.,  scrupled  a  little,  thought  a  while  over  the  matter  of  the  ass,  &c. 
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255-294. 

HUNC PHKYGITM 

VAS.  LEGT.  (vs.  275). 
TER  CESIUM  111  D.  Heins.  ;  H.  Seins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

TUICENITJM  HI  Ven.  1470. 

TERCENTTJM  I  Pal.,  Med.  (but  there  being  no  interspaces  between  tke  words 
in  these  MSS.  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  tbkcentoti  was  intended 
for  one  or  for  two  words).  Ill  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.)  does  not  quote  the 
words  at  all,  but  explains  :  "  tercentos,"  and  adds  "  nam  in  legione  non 
nisi  tercenti  erant  equites,"  and  at  9.  370,  has  "  tujmae  vero  equitum 
tercentum  quia  Romani  equites  primo  tercentum  fuerunt";  P.  Manut. ; 
La  Cerda  ;  Phil. 


VAU.  LECT.  (v3.  287). 
IJTVECTA  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Med.     II |.     HI  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.);  Yen.  1470  ; 
Rom.  1473;   P.  Manut.;   La  Cerda;   D.   Heins.;   N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  "Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  ed. 
1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

[A  reading  "  invicia,  Mentel.  pr.,^'  is  recorded  by  Heyne,  not  by  Ribbeck. 
—J.  r,  D.] 


HuNC  ILXTJM  FATIS  EXTERNA  AB  SEDE  PKOFECTUM  PORTENDI 
GteNERTTM,  PARIBUSQUE  IN  KEGNA  VOCARI  AUSPICIIS  (tV.  255-6). 

— Htjnc  illtjm  exactly  corresponds  to  the  English  this  very. 
The  whole  sense  is,  that  this  very  person,  thus  arrived  from 
thread,  Was  portended  by  the  fates  to  be  his  son-in-law,  or  that 
this  very  person  was  the  soa-iQ-law  from  abroad  portended  by 
the  fatfes.  The  senSe  is  the  former  oi"  the  latter,  according  as 
we  join  propectum  with  htjnc  iLLU'ii,  or  with  generum.' 

PORTENDI    FATIS,    not  PBOFECTUil  FATIS,   first,  becaUSe  FATIS 

is  required  by  vocari  ;  secondly,  because  fatis  is  not  reqiiired 
by  EXTERNA  AB  SEDE  PROFECTUJf,'  Inasmucsh  as  it  was  not  re- 
quired by  "  externum  ad  ven  tare  virum,"  vs.  69,  of  which  phrase 
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EXTERNA  AB  sEDE  p?,QFECTUM  18  tke  Counterpart ;  and  thirdly, 
because  v(^  have,  vs.  372,  hung  illum  poscere  fata  exactly 
corresponding  to  hung  illum  portendi  fatis  ;  and  fourthly, 
because  the  progeny,  vs.  257,,  of  this  son-in-law  i?  expressly 
d.escribed,  1.  26,  aa  a  fated  progeny. 

Huic  progeniem  virtute  futuram.  egregiam,  et  totum 
QUAE  viRiBUs  occuPET  ORBEM  (vv.  257-8). — Exactly  parallel  to 
1.  23  (where  see  Eem.) : 

' '  progeniem  sed  enim  Troiano  a  sanguine  duci 
^^udie^at,  Tyrios  olim  q^uae  verteret  arces : 
hinc  populum  late  regem  belloque  superbum 
venturum  excidio  Libyae," 

the  "  progenies"  in  both  places  being  the  Eoman  nation. 

MuNERA  NEC  SPERNO  (vs.  261). — "  Per  litotem  pro  lubens 
accipio  etiam  Burmannus  explicavit.  Non  intercede,  si  modo 
teneas,  Virgilium  dixisse  non  sperno,  quia  Latinus  vultu  satis 
Qstenderat  se  omnibus  donis  istis  nihil  moveri,  idque  Troianos 
non  latuerat,"  Peerlkamp.  The  explanation  of  Peerlkamp  is 
inadmissible.  Latinus's  munera  nec  sperno  is  no  apology  for 
grave  looks ;  it  is,  as  Burmann  says,  a  mere  equivalent  for 
lubens  accipio;  or  rather,  for:  I  highly  esteem,  magni  facio 
— the  reverse  of  "  nec  dona  moror,"  5.  400.  Compare  Eurip. 
Iphig.  in  Aul.  716  (of  Achilles)  : 

Ar.       TOiocrSe  ivai^os  (rrjs  avf]p  ecrat  Ttosts. 
KA.       ov  (j.^^tttos. 

HuNC  ILLUM  (vs.  272). — This  very  man.  See  Pem.  on  vs. 
255. 

Et  reor,  et,  si  quid  veei  mens  augurat,  opto  (vs.  273). 
— "Et  reor,  et  si  vere  reor,  atque  adeo  Aeneas  gener  fato  de- 
signatus  est,  non  alium  generum  opto,"  Heyne.  This  is  not  the 
meaning.  Latinus  does  not  wish  Aeneas  to  be  his  son-in-law 
because  the  fates  have  decreed  him  so  to  be,  but  he  wishes  this 
decree  of  the  fates  to  be  effectual,  because  he  augurs  good  from 
it.  Latinus  thinks  that  Aeneas  is  the  son-in-law-  appointed  for 
him  by  the  fates,  and  he  hopes  and  wishes  that  he  may  be  that 
son-in-law,  because  he  augurs  or  judges  from  what  he  has  heard 
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of  Aeneas,  that  Aeneas  would  be  a  good  son-in-law.  The  doubt 
expressed  by  si  is  the  doubt  whether  his  augury  (viz.,  that 
Aeneas  would  make  a  fit  husband  for  his  daughter  and  a  good 
son-in-law  for  himself)  is  a  true  augury,  not  a  mistake. 

Sublimes  (vs.  285). — The  Italians  apply  the  8a;me  expres- 
sion to  driving  in  a  chariot,  as  Metast.  Oiusep.  Eicon,  parte  1 : 

"  nel  real  carro  assiso 
gia  sublime  passeggi 
1'  istesse  vie  che  prigonier  calcasti." 

AuRASQtJE  iNVECTA  TENEBAT  (vs.  287). — "  Per  elemeutum 
suum  ibat,"  Servius.  "  In  aeris  regione  invecta,  non  monti 
insistens,"  Heyne.  Neither  explains  the  only  word  in  the 
sentence  which  needs  explanation,  invecta.  Invecta  is  tiroxog 
in  her  chariot,  drawn  in  her  chariot,  driving  in  her  chariot,  or,  as 
we  say  ourselves,  with  a  similar  omission  of  the  vehicle,  drimng, 
or  mounted;  and  so  Voss,  correctly :  "  Wehende  liifte  durchfuhr 
sie."  At  12.  77  we  have  the  full  expression  :  "  invecta  rotis." 
Compare  also  Claud.  Fhoen.  89  : 

' '  clara  per  Aegyptum  placidis  notissima  sacris 
urbs  Titana  colit,  centumque  accline  columnis 
invehitur  templum  Thebaeo  monte  revulsis." 

[Q,u.  ?  mounted  on  a  hundred  columns.'] 

Stetit  acri  riXA  dolore  (vs.  291). — Stetit,  "quod  solet 
esse  cogitantum,"  Servius,  Wagn.  {Praest.).  I  think  the  expres- 
sion is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  merely  as  equivalent  to  fuit 
with  the  notion  of  continuance,  or  persistence  for  some  length  of 
time,  superadded,  as  Oic.  pro  L.  Flacco,  6  :  "  Q,ui  domi  stare  non 
poterant,  largo  et  liberali  viatico  commoveret."  Compare  Aen. 
1.  650  : 

"  omnis  in  Ascanio  cari  stat  cnra  parentis ; " 

ibid.  k.  559  : 

"  aut  bene  apud  memores  veteris  stat  gratia  faoti;" 

ibid.  10.  Jfik : 

..."  baud  illi  stabunt  Aeneia  parvo 
hospitia." 

There  is  a  similar  use  of  the  corresponding  word  in  other  Ian- 
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guages,  ex.  gr.,  "  the  Parliament  stands  prorogued,"  "  questi 
sta  facendo  la  sua  relazione"  [i.  e.,  is  occupied  in  making,  &o.J. 
Cf.  esiar  =  ser  in  Span.     See  Eem.  on  5.  268. 

Heu  stirpem  invisam,  et  fatis  contraria  nostris  fata 
PHRYGUM  !  ■  (vv.  293-4). — Not  a  double  exclamation,  ^fes,  the 
hated  race!  and  the  fates  of  the  Phrygians  contrary  to  our  fates! 
but  (stirpem  and  phrygum  being  only  different  expressions  for 
the  one  object)  a  single  exclamation,  Alas,  the  fates  of  the  hated 
Phrygian  race  contrary  to  ours  !  The  contrariety  of  the  Phry- 
gian fates  is  the  more  bitter  to  Juno  inasmuch  as  the  Phrygians 
are  a  race  which  she  hates.     Compare  1.  32 : 

"  et  genus  invisum  et  rapti  Ganymedis  honores," 

where  see  Eem.     See  also  Eem.  on  1.  23.       , 
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at  trahere  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus 
at  licet  amborum  populos  exscindere  regum 
hac  gener  atque  soger  coeant  mercede  suorum 
sanguine  troiano  et  kutulo  dotabebe  virgo 
et  bellona  manet  te  pronuba  nec  face  tantum 
cisseis  praegnans  ignes  enixa  lugales 
quin  idem  veneri  partus  suus  et  paris  alter 
funestaeque  iterum  recidiva  in  pergama  taedae 


At  trahere,  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus. — The 
utmost  which,  according  to  ancient  orthodoxy,  Juno  or  any  other 
deity  could  do.  Neither  Juno  could  interfere,  nor  Jove  himself 
allow  of  Juno's  interference,  further  than  was  permitted  by  that 
power  which  was  supreme  over  all,  gods  and  men  alike ;  viz., 
the  Fates.     See  10.  625,  and  Eem.  on  1.  33. 

Trahere,  theme;  moras  tantis  addere  rebus,  variation. 

NeC  face  TANTUM  CISSEIS  PRAEGNANS  IGNES  ENIXA  lUGALES. 
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Nor  is  itSecuha  alone  loho  is  hr  might  to  bed  of  a  torch;  VenuSy,t0&, 
shall  have  been  brought  to  bed  of  one — quin  ii>em  veneri  partus 
suus.  These  words,  I  know  not  with  how  much  reason,  raise  in 
my  mind  the  notion  that  perhaps  there  is  a  refereiiee  in  them 
not  merely  to  the  dream  of  Hecuba,  viz.,  that  she  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  torch,  but  to  the  name  Paris,  signifying  a  torch. 
Therefore  the  repetition  not  only  in  ignes,  but  in  taedae,  of 
the  idea  abeady  expressed  in  face,  viz.,  that  of  a  torch,  *.  e.,  of 
Paris.  Iltjp  isfre,  TrvpaOQ  is  a  torch,  and  Paxis  is  exactly  jrvpuoe, 
the  vowels  being  omitted  from  each  word.  In  like  manner, 
77i)p<70c  is  rufus,  aiid  Uapefai  and  nepaai  are  thefire-worsfiippers. 
Adopting  this  suggestion,  viz.,  that  UapiQ  is  fax,  we  have  either 
on  the  one  hand  an  explanation  why  AXeSoi/Sjooc  was  so  called, 
viz.,  from  his  mother's  dream  of  her  being  pregnant  of  a  torch, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  explanation  why  Hecuba  was  said  to 
have  dreamed  that  she  was  pregnant  of  a  torch,  viz.,  because  the 
name  of  the  son  whom  she  brought  into  the  world  was  Paris,  i.  e., 
torch.  We  have  also  an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  the  possession 
by  Hecuba's  son  Alexander  of  a  second  proper  name,  not  a 
patronymic,  a  fact  of  itself  sufficiently  remarkable  to  set  one  in 
search  of  a  reason  for  its  existence. 

[«/€!»#«»•].  Hecuba  is  here  represented  not  simply  as  she  is 
represented  10.  704,  "  et  face  praegnans  Cisseis  regina  Parin," 
as  having  brought  forth  Paris,  but  by  a  very  bold  figure  she  is 
represented  as  having  brought  forth  that  which  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  birth  of  Paris,  viz.,  his  tones  iu gales,  or  marriage 
with  Helen.  The  expression  ignes  iugales  is  used  instead  of 
the  more  usual  term  taedae  (employed  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  in  the  next  verse  but  one)  because  taedae  used  here,  so 
close  upon  the  literal  "  fax"  of  Hecuba's  dream,  might  have  led 
the  reader  into  the  error  that  the  taedae  of  which  Hecuba  was 
confined  was  the  literal  "  fax"  of  her  dream,  not  the  figurative. 
faces  of  Paris's  marriage. 

Taedae. — The  marriage  torches,  i.  e.,  marriage  of  Aeneas 
with  Lavinia,  as  ignes  iugales  are  the  marriage  torches,  i.  e., 
marriage  of  Paris  with  Helen.  Iugales  is  added  to  ignes, 
because  igxes  without  iugales  would  not  express  marriage ; 
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TAEDAE  has  no  descriptive  predicate,,  inasmuch  as  by  itself 
expressing  the  full  ideai  contained  in  the  two  words  ignes 
lUGALEs.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in  both  expressions  a  tacit  refer- 
renee  to  the  "  fax"  of  Hecuba's  dream ;  in  other  words,  a  doubla 
entendre  runs  through  the  whole  passage,  to  this  eflect,^  that  the 
nuptial  torches  of  Aeneas  would  light  up  a  conflagration  as 
disastrous  to  the  Trojans  in  Italy  as  the  conflagration  lighted 
up  by  the  nuptial  torches  of  Paris  had  been  disastrous  to. them 
at  Troy.  This  meaning,  so  plainly  indicated  by  the  words 
iGNEs  lUGALES  and  TAEDAE,  has  been  entirely  overlooked  both 
by  commentators  and  translators.  "  Ignes  iugales,  coniugales, 
matrimonio  concepto&"  Servius.  "  Yoeat  Parin  igmes  iugailes> 
id  estj  eoniugales^  conceptos  utique  matrimonii  iugo,  et  ex  con- 
iugio,"  La  Cerda.  "  Ignes  iugales,  coniugales ;  peperit  matri- 
monio filium,  quiAsiae  incendium  eratfuturu8,"IIeyne,"W"agn. 
(Praest.)  "Iteeum  eunestae  taedae  in  pergama  recidiva, 
h.  e.  nova  haec  Troia,  sen  restituta  Troianorum  fortuna,  iterum 
experietur  tanquam  alterum  Iliacum  excidium,"  Heyne.  "  Sed 
etiam  Yeneri  filius  suus  similis  (idem)  erit  ignis,  alterque  Paris, 
fax  funesta  renaseenti  patriae,"  Wagn.  {Praesi.).: 

.     .     .     ' '  nicht  mit  der  f ackel 
war  nur  Hecuba  schwanger,  und  rang  di  feuergebiu-t  aus ; 
gleich  so  wird  aucb  der  Venas  ihr  spross,  und  ein  anderer  Paris  ; 
und  zum  zweiteninal  stiirzt  in  Pergamus  brand  der  yerwesung  !"   (Voss.) 

"  cotal  non  partori  di  face  pregna 
Ecuba  a  Troia  incendio ;  qual  Ciprigna 
avra  con  questo  sue  novello  Pari 
partorito  altro  foco,  altra  ruina 
a  quest'  altr'  Ilio:"  (Caro.) 

every  one  of  them  understanding  ignes  iugales  to  be  the 
torch  ("fax")  which  Hecuba  dreamed  she  brought  forth,  not 
the  IGNES  IUGALES  of  Paris's  marriage,  and  every  one  of  them 
understanding  taedae  to  be  Aeneas  himself,  a  torch  or  fire- 
brand similar  to  Paris,  not  the  taedae  of  Aeneas's  mairiage 
■<vith  Lavinia,  and  so,  as  I  think,  missing  not  the  poetry  alone, 
but  the  entire  gist  of  the  passage ;  which  is  not  merely  that 
Aeneas  himself  should  be  a  second  Paris  (paris  alter),  but 
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that  his  marriage  witli  Lavinia  (taedae)  should  be  a  repetition 
bf  Paris's  marriage  with  Helen  (ignes  iugades),  and  no  less 
unfortunate  for  Troy.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  passage,  almost 
fevery  second  word  of  which,  by  the  way,  refers  directly  to 
marriage    (gener,   soger,   hac    coeant   mercede,   dotabere, 

PRONUBA,  IGNES    ITJGALES,  FUNESTAE  ITERtJM  TAEDAE),  and  thuS 

only  is  the  passage  brought  into  harmony  with  the  prediction 
of  the  Sibyl,  6.  93  : 

"  causa  mali  tanti  coniux  iterum  hoapita  Teucris, 
externique  iterum  thalami," 

and  with  the  invariable  reference  elsewhere  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Troy  to  the  taedae,  marriage  torch,  or  marriage  of 
Paris,  as  Eurip;  Troad.  596  (ed.  Musgr.,  Chor.  to  Hecuba)  : 

ore  (Tos  yoyos  eKfpvyev  AiSaf, 
OS  \€X^otv  (TTvyepcav  x<^P^^  Q>\€(re  irepyafiaTpoias. 

Ibid.  781  (ed.  Musgr.) : 

ToKaiva  Tpoia,  fxvpiovs  aTro)\e(ras 

fiias  yvpaiKoSj  Kat  \exovs  ffTvyvov  x«P*''* 

Id.  Ilec.  933  (ed.  Person) :        '    • 

€7rEf  yU6 

yas  eK  Trarpwas  airuXeffev 
e^wKitrev  t'  oikwv  ya/j-os,  ov  ya/xos,   a\\' 
a\affTopos  Tis  ol^vs. 

Had  the  meaning  of  iugales  bieen  that  assigned  to  it  by  the 
commentators  the  word  had  been  better  wholly  omitted,  inas- 
much as  IGNES  ENixA  fuUy  expresses  all  the  meaning  required, 
and  the  additional  sense  conveyed  by  iugales,  viz.,  that  the 
IGNES  were  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  is  not  irrelevant  only,  but 
damaging  to  the  passage. 

Ignes  iugales,  funestae  taedae. — With  these  ignes  iuga- 
les of  Paris  so  unlucky  for  the  first  Troy,  and  these  taedae  of 
Aeneas  and  Lavinia  so  unlucky  for  the  second,  compare  the 
nuptial  torches  of  Cassandra  and  Agamemnon,  which  are  to  be 
so  fatal  to  both  parties  concerned.    Eurip.  Troad.  3^7,  ed.  Musgr. 
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(Hecuba,  of  the  nuptial  torch  of  Cassandra  and  Agamemnon) : 

Htpaiare,  SaSovx^ts  /iff  fv  yafiois  Pporap, 
arap  \vypav  ye  ttjvS'  avaiSvffffets  (j>\oya, 
e^a  T6  iii,eya\aiy  eKiriSav, 

to  which  Cassandra  replies,  vs.  407  : 

<av  ovvgk'  ov  xPVy  M^t^Pj  otKTeipeiv  (re  ytjVj 
ov  Ta/aa  AeKTpa"  tous  yap  exflfCTOus  e/ioi 
Kai  ffot,  ya/jiottrt  rots  e/xois  Sia^Bepta. 

Face. — The  torch  of  which  Hecuba  dreamed  she  was  preg- 
nant ;  a  dream  which  was  fulfilled  by  her  bringing  forth  Paris, 
whose  iGNES  ITJGALES  {marriage  torches)  kindled  the  war  of  Troy. 
Compare  Ovid,  £!p.  16.  50  (Paris  to  Helen) : 

"  pectoris,  ut  nunc  est,  fax  fuit  ilia  mei," 

where  "  fax  ilia"  is  the  torch  of  which  Hecuba  dreamed  she  was 
pregnant,  explained  in  the  words  "  pectoris  mei,"  to  be  the  flame 
of  Paris  for  Helen ;  Yirgil's  marriage  torch  of  Paris. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ignes  iugales  and 
TAEDAE  of  this  passage  should  have  proved  almost  as  fatal  to 
commentators  and  translators  as  the  objects  represented  by 
thcjse  terms  had  proved  to  first  and  second  Troy ;  and  not  only 
translators  and  commentators,  but  Virgil's  readers  may  not 
without  reason  complain  that  their  author  should  have  thought 
it  right  in  one  line  to  use  the  word  "  fax "  in  its  literal  sense, 
viz.,  of  a  simple  torch  or  firebrand,  and  in  the  next  line  to  use 
the  words  ignes  iugales,  and  in  the  next  line  but  one  the  word 
TAEDAE  in  the  double  sense  of  marriage  torches  and  marriage. 
They  are  not  without  reason  of  complaint,  I  say;  but  then 
their  complaint  must  be  that  their  author  should  write  so  good 
poetry,  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  poetry's  greatest  charm,  con- 
sisting in  such  sweet  double  entendre,  such  graceful  playing  at 
jaokstones  with  thoughts,  and  of  course  with  words.  Some  of 
the  best  and  most  delightful  of  the  songs  of  our  delicious 
Shakespeare  abound  with  similar  quicksands,  death  to  the 
grammatical  navigator.  Thus,  in  Dumain's  sonnet  in  Love's 
Labour  's  Lost,  Love  is  represented  as  spying  a  blossom,  playing  in 
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the  wantoa  air  in  the  month  of  Maj.  Through  the  velvet  leaves 
surrounding  the  blossom  the  wind  finds  passage  to  it,  the  conse- 
quence of  vrhich  is,  that  the  lover  wishes  himself  to  be  the  air, 
that  he  might  blow  on  the  cheeks,  of  the  blossom ;  but  alas !  his 
hand  had  sworn  never  to  pluck  the  blossom  from  its  thorn,  which 
vow,  if  he  breaks,  he  hopes  the  blossom  won't  consider  him  for- 
sworn, inasmuch  as  Jove  himself  for  the  sake  of  it  would  swear 
that  Juno  was  no  more  than  an  Ethiape,  and,  renouncing  his 
Jovedom,  turn  mortal  to  obtain  its  love.  Such,  critically  ana- 
lysed, is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  sonnets.  Still,  however  much 
we  may  esteem  and  respect  our  author,  and  much  as  we  may 
admire  and  praise  his  poetry,  he  has  not  the  carte  h-latiche  either  of 
royalty  or  divinity,  and  what  he  wi'ites  may  be  criticised  without 
fear  either  of  a  praemunire  or  of  a  prosecution  for  blasphemy. 
I  shall  therefore,  without  such  fear  before  my  eyes,  venture  to 
explain  to  those  who  with  me  would  rathej  have  had  the  pas- 
sage more  clear  and  logical,  even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  less 
poetical,  what  it  was  which  made  it  impossible  for  our  author  to 
make  this  passage  at  one  and  the  same  time  poetical  and  logi- 
cal. To  be  logical  the  parallel  should  be  instituted  eithej?  be- 
tween Paris  regarded  as  a  torch,  which  set  his  country  in  flaraes, 
and  Aeneas  similarly  regarded  as  a  torch  which  should  set 
Latinm  in  flames,  or  between  Paris,  the  torch  of  whose  mar- 
riage with  Helen  set  his  country  in  flames,  and  Aeneas,  the 
torch  of  whose  marriage  with  Lavinia  should  set  Latium  in 
flames.  If  the  parallel  had  been  drawn  in  the  former  of  these 
fashions,  it  would  have  been  poetical,  because  Hecuba's  faiHoiii.s 
dream,  and  the  no  less  famous  interpretation  of  it  by  the  sooth' 
sayers : 

.     .     .     "  pueiiim  primus  Priamo  qui  foiet 
post  ilia  natus  tempoia,  hunc  si  tolleret, 
eum  esse  exitium  Troiae,  pestem  Pergamo  ; " 

and  again : 

' '  adest,  adest  fax  obvoluta  sanguine  atque  incendio  : 
multos  annos  latuit.    Gives,  ferte  opem  et  restinguite," 

had  afforded  poetical  grounds  for  Paris's  being  regarded  as  a 
torch  (and  accordingly,  Seneca,  Troad.  d8 : 
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' '  non  cautus  ignes  Itliaous,  aut  Ithaci  comes 
ildctiirnus  in  vos  sparsit,  aut  lallax  Sinon  ; 
tnens  ignis  iste  est,  facibtm  ai'detis  meis"), 

but  there  being  no  sucb  grounds  for  Aeneas's  being  so  regarded, 
the  parallel  would  have  been  poetical  indeed,  but  not  logical. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parallel  had  been  instituted  in  tlie 
second  of  the  above  fashions,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  logi- 
cal, because  there  was  an  absolute  logical  parallelism  between 
the  two  marriages  and  other  respective  taedae,  which  might 
very  well  be  represented  as  setting  the  respective  countries  on 
fire,  but  such  parallel  being  only  between  the  marriages  (em- 
blematized by  their  torches),  not  between  the  men  themselves, 
not  between  the  offspring  of  Hecuba  and  the  offspring  of  Yenus 
(vENEEi  PARTUS  suus  ET  PARIS  alter),  and  all  reference  to 
the  famous  dream  and  famous  prophecy  being  irrelevant,  such 
parallel,  I  say,  would  not  have  been  poetical.  Our  author  was 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of  omitting  either  the  torch  of 
Hecuba  in  order  to  be  logical,  or  the  torches  of  the  two  mar- 
riages in  order  to  be  poetical ;  or,  in  case  he  retained  both,  of 
using  the  word  torch  in  two  different  senses  ;  and  this  is  what, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  has  don«,  whether  advertently  or  inadver- 
tently I  shall  not  pretend  to  say.  But  plain  it  is  to  me,  and 
will  I  think  on  consideration  be  to  the  reader,  that  ignes,  in 
relation  to  enixa,  means  the  torch  of  which  Hecuba  dreamt  she 
was  pregnant ;  and,  in  relation  to  iugales,  means  the  marriage 
torches  of  Paris  and  Helen.  Logically  regarded,  such  an  equi' 
Voque  is  a  -defect ;  poetically  regarded,  it  is  a  beauty,  and  I  have 
praised  it  as  such  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  comment,  where  1 
have  placed  it  in  comparison  with  the  similar  equivoques  which 
impart  so  delightful  an  air  of  light,  easy,  carelessness  to  Shake- 
speare's most  exquisite  sonnet.  See  Rem.  on  "  spissis  no'dtis  se 
eondidit  utobris,"  2.  621. 

Iterum  (vs.  322). — Incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  taedae  were 
&d\j  =now  for  the  first  time  fatal  to  revived  Pergamus.  It  was 
not  to  'revived'' but  to  old  Pergamus  they  were  fatal  on  the 
former  occasion.  See  Eem.  on  "  muris  iterum  imminet  hostis 
nascentis  Troiae,"  10.  26.    I  am  afraid  the  excuse  which  I  have 
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above  put  forward  in  favour  of  ignes  iugales  and  taedae  is 
not  available  in  defence  of  iterum  in  either  of  these  two  places, 
as  it  is  also  not  available  in  defence  of  "  rursus,"'  4.  534  (where 
see  E/cm.),  and  that  in  these  and  similar  cases  our  author  has 
exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  hasty,  insufficiently-considered 
composition. 


326-333. 

ORIMINA LOCO 


Crimina  noxia  cordi  (vs.  326). — Wagner  asks :  "  nostine  etiam 
innoxia  crimina  ?  "  I  reply :  certainly,  if,  as  I  understand  noxia, 
it  means  not  merely  hurtful,  but  amounting  to  a  certain  degree  of 
hurtfulness,  perhaps  such  a  degree  as  is  punishable  by  the  laws, 
or  perhaps  punishable  in  a  particular  manner  by  the  laws,  and 
so  corresponds  more  or  less  nearly  to  our  wovd  felonious.  Com- 
pare Liv.  2.  59  :  "  Quandoquidem  nihil  praeter  tempus  noxae 
lucrarentur,"  where  Walker  :  "  Ego  .  .  .  per  '  tempus  noxae ' 
intelligendum  puto  dilationem  poenae.  Noxa  pro  poena  delicti 
saepe  usurpatur.  Sic  dedere  aliquem  noxae  est  permittere  piinien- 
dum,  ut  apud  nostrum,  26.  29  :  '  obrui  Aetnae  ignibus,  aut  mergi 
freto,  satins  illi  insulae  esse,  quam  velut  dedi  noxae  inimico.' " 
So  our  obnoxious  is  not  only  offensive  or  disagreeable,  but  liable  to 
punishment,  as  South,  Sermons,  vol.  11,  p.  144:  "  Our  obnoxious- 
ness  to  the  curse  of  the  law  for  sin." 

PuLLULAT  ATRA  coLUBRis  (vs.  329),  as  1.  300:  "fremet. 
horridus  ore  cruento." 

Hung  mihi  da  proprium,  virgo  sata  nocte,  laborem 
HANG  OPERAM  (vv.  331-2). — "  Proprium  ;  aut  tibi  aptum ;  aut 
certe  perpetuum,  indefessum,  usque  ad  finem  perducendum,"  Ser- 
vius.     "  Hung  mihi  da  proprium  ;  pro  vulgari :  singulare  hoe 
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mihi  praesta,  mea  gratia  siiscipe.  Male  Serv.  aliter,"  Heyne. 
"  Peopeium,  cuius  fructu  ipsa  sola  gaudeam.  Non  petit  luno 
aliis,  sed  sibi  soli;  quod  autem  ita  petimus,  id  et  instantius 
petiinus,  et,  si  datur,  gratissimum  esse  solet,"  Wagner  (1861). 
These  discussions  concerning  the  separate,  independent  mean- 
ing of  the  word  proprium  had  been  very  proper  if  their 
authors  had  perceived,  or  the  reader  been  informed,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  word  to  have  any  one  of  these  meanings  or 
any  separate  independent  meaning  at  all  in  our  text,  it  being 
there  an  integrant  inseparable  part  of  the  phrase  da  peopeium, 
equivalent  to  the  English  word  bestow,  and  theGrerman  schenlie; 
and  Juno's  meaning  being  neither  give  me  this  labour,  which  it 
is  so  fitting  for  you  to  give,  nor  this  labour  to  abide  with  me  for 
ever,  nor  this  particular  special  labour,  nor  this  labour  to  be  my 
oion  private  property,  shared  by  no  one  else,  but  simply  bestoic  on 
me  this  labour,  or,  as  we  say  in  English,  take  this  troiMefor  my 
sake,  or  in  my  behalf  [Eel.  10. 1 :  "hunc  mihi  concede  laborem"). 
That  the  words  da  and  proprium  are  really  thus  united  into 
a  phrase,  and  with  this  meaning,  appears  at  once  from  a  com- 
parison of  them  with  the  well-known  phrase  dare  mutuum, 
meaning,  to  lend.  As  in  the  phrase  dare  mutuum  the  word 
mutuum  is  added  to  dare,  to  signify  that  the  thing  given  is 
to  be  given  back,  so  in  the  phrase  dare  proprium  the  word 
proprium  is  added  to  dare  to  signify  that  the  thing  given  is 
not  to  be  given  back,  is  to  become  proprium;  i.e.,  property, 
i^iov,  as  the  Greeks  said,  Tab.  Ceb.  38  (of  the  gifts  of  Fortune);: 
AuTj}  kcAevei,  £0?),  ixr\  TricrTevsiv,  ju»)0£  aff^aAfe  £X£iv  o,  ti  av  irap' 
avTitg  Xaj3>)  t(c,  jUJiSf  we  iSia  t)ysia6ai'  pi/0£v  yap  KtoXuei  ravra 
TToXiv  a<^{\i(jdai,  /cat  inpw  SiSovai.  There  are  thus  the  three 
different  expressions  dare,  dare  mutuum,  and  dare  pro- 
prium, corresponding  to  the  three  different  kinds  of  giving — 
the  first  indefinite,  without  specification,  and  used  whether  the 
thing  given  is  or  is  not  to  be  given  back  ;  the  two  latter  defi- 
nite and  with  specification,  and  signifying,  mutuum  dare  that 
the  thing  given  is  to  be  given  back,  proprium  dare,  that  the 
thing  given  is  not  to  be  given  back.  Exactly  similar  to  da 
PEOPEIUM  in  our  text  we  have,  1.  77,  "propriam  dicabo,"  not 
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■meaning,  with  Heyne  "  dabo  simpliciter,"  but  I  will  dedicate  her 
to  he  thine  own,  thine  henceforicard  and  irrevocably,  and  6.  872, 
■"  propria  d'ona,"  a.  gift  not  to  he  demanded  hack,  a  gift  for  ever, 
-Analysing  the  expression  da  proprium,  we  find  in  pro^ 
prium  the  right  of  property,  and  in  da  the  consequence  of 
thait  right;  analysing  the  expression  da  mntuum,  we  find  in 
mutuum  the  right  lof  participation,  and  in  da  the  conveyance 
of  that  right.  Exactly  similar  to  dare  proprimm  and  dare 
mutuum  we  have,  9.  323,  "  vasta  dabo."  See  Eemm.  on 
"  propria  dona,"  6.  871 ;  and  "  propriam  dicabo,"  1.  77,  und  the 
following  paragraph. 

Cedat  loco  (vv,  332-3). — ^^Servius  quotes  as  parallel  and 
explanatory  Cie.  in  Oat.  £.  1 :  "  loco  ille  motus  est,  cum  est  ex 
urbe  depulsus."  There  is,  however,  no  parallelism  between  the 
passages,  "loco,"  as  quoted  from  Cicero,  having  a  meaning  apart 
from  "  depulsus,"  thus  :  "  depulsus,"  driven  off;  "  looo,"  from 
the  ground,  frotn  the  field,  from  his  position,  for  Cicero  is  speaking 
oi  Catiline  as  a  public  enemy  at  the  hCT,d  of  a  hostile  army,  or 
as  a  bandit  at  the  head  of  his  band,  and  occupying  a  position 
from  which  he  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  dislodged  him, 
while  LOCO  in  our  text  is  intimately  joinBd  with  cedat,  so  that 
the  two  words  together  express  only  the  one  notion,  viz.,  that  of 
yielding,  giving  way,  giving  place,  loco  not  meaning  as  in  the 
Ciceronian  passage  a  precise,  defimfce  place,  but  only  place  in 
that  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  English  expression  givepiace, 
and  in  the  Greek  irapaxmgtw,  as  Lucian :  Oi;  yap  ^xpnv  ykpovra 
aTTtXOiiv  rov  /3it)u,  7ropa;!^aip jja-avTa  rote  vioiq;  wliere  the 
emg^le  word  wapraxtupncravTa  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Latm 
phrase  cedentem  looo,  and  of  the  English  phrase  giving  place. 
-See  preceding  paragraph,  v.  S-31. 
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335-343. 

TtJ  ■POTES  UNANIMOS  ARMAKE  IN  PKABLIA  FRATRES 
ATQtTE  ODIIS  VERSARE   DOMOS  TTJ  VERBERA  TECTIS 
FUNEREASQtIE  INFERRE  FACES  TIBI  NOMINA  MILLE 
MILLE  NOCENDI  ARTES  FECUNDUM  CONCCTE  PECTUS 
DISIICE  COMPOSITAM  PACEM  SERE  CRIMINA  BELLI 
ARMA  VELIT  POSCATQUE  SIMUL  RAPIATQUE  lUVENTUS 
EXIN  GORGONEIS  ALLECTO  INFECTA  VENENIS 
PRINCIPIO  LATIUM  ET  LAURENTIS  TECTA  TYRANNI 
CELSA  PETIT  TACITUMQUE  OBSEDIT  LIMEN  AMATAE 


FAS.  ZJECT.  (vB.  337.) 

TIBI  TMed.,  Rom.,  Ver.     Tl\.     Ill  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Yen.  J470  ; 

P.  Manut.  ;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok ; 

Wakef. ;  Haupt;  "Wagn.  {Praest.) ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.);  Lad. ;  Ribb. 
cui  HI  Nonius. 

0  Vat. 


Tu  POTES   TTNANIMOS  ARMARE   IN  PRAELIA  FRATRES  ATQTJE  ODIIS 

VERSARE  DOMOS,  theme ;  tu  verbera  tectis  funereasoue  in- 
FERRE  faces,  Variation. 

Versare  DOMOS. — Exactly  our  embroil  families.  Whatever 
doubt  hung  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  has  been  dissipated 
by  Forbiger's  apposite  quotation  of  Ovid,  Amor.  2.  2.  29  : 

"  iUe  [servus  conscius]  placet,  versatqTie  domum,  neque  verbera  sentit ; " 

and  Prop.  3.  10.  1 : 

"  quid  mirare,  meam  si  versat  femina  vitam  ?" 

Compare  Aesch.  Eumen.  3Jt.7  (Chorus  of  Furies  speaking) : 

yiyvojj.evaiin  \axv  raS'  e<t>'  afuv  eKpauSrf 


SaifiaTcov  yap  etKofiav 
avarpoiras. 

Verbera,  paces. — "Tu,  in  ipsis  aedium  penetralibus,  flagris 
et  facibus  insequeris  sceleratos,"  Heyne.     "  Yerbera  .  .  ,  non 
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ad  poenas  a  scelestis  exigendas  spectant,  sed  ad  rixas  turbascLue 
domestioas  ;  '  faces  funereae'  ad  caedem  inde  ortam,"  Wagner, 
ed.  Heyn.,  following  Donatus;  and  so  Wagner,  1861;  also  For- 
biger  and  Thiel.  Heyne  is  right,  and  the  other  four  commen- 
tators wrong.  Verbera*  and  faces  are  literal,  the  verbera 
and  faces  with  which  Furies  are  armed  by  all  writers  whether 
of  prose  or  verse,  the  very  "verbera"  and  the  very  "faces" 
which  we  find  this  very  Fury,  in  obedience  to  these  very  com- 
mands, introducing  into  the  house  of  Turnus,  vs.  451 :  "  verbe- 
raque  insonuit ; "  vs.  456  : 

"  sic  eSaiafacem  iuveni  coniecit,  et  atro 
lumine  fumantes  fixit  sub  pectore  taedas." 

Of  course  both  verbera  and  faces  are  typical  of  trouble  and 
torment,  but  it  is  with  the  types,  not  with  the  things  typified, 
Alecto,  herself  a  type,  deals.     Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  11.  103  : 

"  ievte  faces  in  me,  quas  fertis,  Erinnyes  atrae, 
ut  meus  ex  isto  luoeat  igne  rogus  ;  " 
Id.  Ibis,  161 : 

"  verbera  torta  dabuut  sonitum  ;  nexaeque  colubris 
conscia  f umabunt  semper  ad  ora  faces. 
bis  -viYua  ftiriis  agitabere,  mortuus  iisdem." 

TiBI  NOMINA  MILLE,  MTLLE  NOCBNDI  ARTES. "  TiBI  NOMINA 

MiLLE,  TToXuwvujUoc,"  Heyne.  "  Pro  varia  potestate,  qua  quis- 
que  erat,  deus  variis  appellabatur  nominibus,  woXvoivvfiOQ," 
Wagner.  "  Du,  tausendnamige,  kennest  tausend  kiinste  des 
leids,"  Voss.  This  is  not  the  meaning.  The  number  of  Alecto's 
names,  whether  great  or  small,  is  indifferent  to  Juno  and  the 
business  she  has  in  hand ;  but  it  is  not  indifferent  to  Juno  and 
the  business  she  has  in  hand  that  Alecto  is  skilled  in  a  thousand 
different  kinds  of  mischief  ;  therefore  (with  Peerlkamp)  nomina 
MILLE  {nocendi) ,  mille  nocendi  aetes.  Nomina  is  equivalent 
to  genera  or  kinds,  for  every  genus,  or  kind  having  a  distinct 
name,  there  were,  of  course,  as  many  kinds  as  there  were  names. 


*  Verbbka  bare  means  Kofiixoi,  planotus,  '  beatings  of  tbe  breast,'  as  in  Ovid, 
Her.  10.  38  :  '  verbera  cum  verbis  mixta  fuere  meis.'  Tbere  are  other  places  in 
this  work,  not  a  few,  as  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me,  on  some  convenient 
occasion, -to  record  my  dissent  from  Dr.  J.  Henry's  view. — J.  F,  D. 
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That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  appears  further 
not  only  from  its  being  the  usual  habit  of  Virgil  to  present  the 
same  object  under  different  aspects  in  several  short  and  distinct 
sentences,  but  {a)  from  the  repetition  of  the  word  mille,  the 
emphasis  of  which  repetition  is  lost  if  the  first  mille  be  referred 
to  one  object  and  the  second  mille  to  another,  and  [b]  from  the 
double  circumstance  that  the  words  tibi  nomina  mille,  mille 
NocENDi  AETES  are  actually  preceded  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
different  kinds  of  wickedness  in  which  Alecto  is  skilled — 

TU  POTES  UNANIMOS  ARMARE  IN  PBAELIA  PRATRE6, 
ATQTIB  ODIIS  VERSARE  DOMOS  ;    TU  TERBERA  TBCTIS, 
PUNEREASQUE  LNPERRE  PACES 

and  followed  by  an  exhortation  (fecundum  concdte  pectus) 
to  ransack  her  prolific  breast,  prolific  sciz.  of  those  thousand 
NOMINA  [names,  and  therefore  kinds),  and  those  thousand  artes 
of  wickedness,  in  order  to  select  that  "nomen"  and  that  "  ars" 
of  wickedness  which  promised  to  be  most  effectual  to  set  the 
Trojans  and  Latins  at  variance : 

DISIICE  COMPOSITAM  PACEM,  SEKE  ORIMINA  BELLI. 

If  I  am  asked  for  an  example  of  nomina  used  by  Virgil  in 
this  sense,  I  beg  to  refer  to  6.  627,  "  poenarum  nomina"  {names 
of  punishments,  i.  e.,  hinds  or  categories  of  punishment,  each  with  a 
distinct  name),  and  to  observe  at  the  same  time  the  strong  simi- 
larity in  thought  between  the  two  passages,  the  one  treating  of 
the  innumerable  kinds  of  crime,  nomina  mille,  mille  nocendi 
ARTES,  and  the  other  treating  of  the  innumerable  kinds  of  punish- 
ments : 

"  non,  milu  si  linguae  .centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 
ferrea  vox,  omnes  scelerum  comprendere  formas, 
omnia  poenarum  percurrere  nomina  possim." 

Akma  velit  poscatque  simul  rapiatque  iuventus. — 
SiMUL  belongs  to  the  whole  three  verbs :  Let  the  calling  for 
and  seizing  of  arms  he  simultaneous  with  the  wish  to  arm  ;  let 
the  youth  wish  for  arms,  and  at  the  selfsame  moment  that  it  wishes 
for  arms  let  it  call  for  and  seize  them.  The  poets  abound  with 
examples  of  this  calling  for  arms,  as  Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  672 
(Eteocles  calling  for  his  arms  as  soon  as  he  has  determined  to 
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fight  Polynioes  in  person) : 

eX^pos  f ""  ^X^P"  o"rri<roiiat.    <j>ep*  as  raxos 
KvriiitSas,  atxm"!  f"  ireTpav  irpoP\ii/iara. 

Burip.  Here.  Fur.  937  : 

TiJ  fioi  SiSaxri  roja  ;  tis  5'  ottKov  x^P"  S 

Ovid,  Met.  12.  2kl  (of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae) : 

"  certatimque  omnes  imo  ore,  'Anna,  anna,'  loqutmtur." 

Claud.  Euf.  1.  3U0  (of  Mars) : 

"  surgit  et  hortatur  celeres  clamore  ministros : 
'  fer  galeam,  Bellona,  mihi,  nexusque  rotanim 
tende,  Pavor  ;  frena  rapidos,  Fonnido,  iugales.'  " 

Compare  also  9.  72,  the  "  implet  manum  "  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  KAPiAT  of  our  text. 

GoRGONEis  INFECTA  VENENis. — "  Btrts  INFECTA  serpentibus 
GORGONEis ;  ut  in  eum  modum  mutata  videretur  quo  fingitur 
Q-orgone,  et  tales  serpentes  gestare  pro  erinibus  quales  ilia 
portat  in  vertice,"  Donatus,  Ascensius,  Gatroeus,  Heyne,  Voss, 
Wagner  (ed.  1861).  To  be  sure  she  appears  with  Grorgon,  i.  e., 
viper  hair.     We  are  told  so  expressly  by  our  author  himself: 

CAEETJLEIS  UNUM  DE  CKINIBUS  ANGUEM  CONIICIT.    But  this  is  not 

the  meaning  of  our  text  any  the  more  on  that  account.  Neither 
does  Servius  give  us  much  information  when  he  explains  gor- 
GONEis  by  "  pessimis,  saevis,  a  Grorgone;"  nor  La  Oerda,  when 
he  says :  "  Non  aliter  ac  si  seciun  afEerret  venena  et  serpentes 
Q-orgonum ; "  nor  Ladewig,  quoting  "  von  Grorgonischen  gifte 
verpestet,"  and  explaining  :  "  Da  Juno  die  an  sich  schon  wilde 
Allecto  noch  welder  gemacht  hat,  s.  ver.  330,  so  ist  die  natur- 
liche  wuth  der  Fuxie  jetzt  zur  wuth  der  Grorgonen  angeschwol- 
len."  These  explanations  not  only  do  not  set  forth  the  author's 
meaning,  but  substitute  a  false  meaning  instead.  Alecto  is  not 
in  any  "wuth"  or  rage,  is  quite  calm  and  composed,  and  goes 
about  her  business  with  all  coolness  and  dehberation.  It  is 
Amata  who  is  in  a  rage,  not  Allecto : 

PEMINEAE  ARDENTBM  CUHAEQTJE  IKAEatlE  COaUEBANT. 

All  Alecto  does  is  quietly  to  jerk  between  Amata's  skin  and 
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shift  one  single  one  of  her  vipers — 

CONIIOIT,  INatJB  SINUM  PEAECOEDIA  AD  INTIMA  S0BDIT — 

and  this  she  does  with  the  deliberate  object  that  Amata  may  be 
transported  with  passion  and  overturn  the  whole  house  : 

aUO  PUEIBUNDA  DOMUM  MONSIEO  PEEMISOEAT  OMNEM. 

Aleoto  is  GORGONEis  iNFECTA  VENENis  not  for  the  special  occa- 
sion but  because  she  is  always  so,  always  stained,  tinged,  dyed 
with  Gorgonean  poisons,  the  juices  which  her  serpent  locks  are 
continually  distilling,  spewing  forth,  and  which  run  down  over 
her  person.     See  Ovid,  Met.  //.■  U92  (of  Tisiphone) : 

"  caesariem  excussit.  motae  souuere  colubrae ; 
parsque  iacens  humeris,  pars  oiroum  tempora  lapsae 
sibila  dant,  sfl»«mque  vomimt,  liuguasque  coruscant." 

Aen.  2.  331  (of  Laocoon) : 

"  perfusus  sanie  yittas  atroque  veneno." 

But  not  alone  for  this  reason  is  Alecto  infecta  gorgoneis 
VENENIS,  viz.,  because  they  are  continually  distilling  from  her 
Gorgon  or  vipery  hair,  she  i  also  infecta  with  them  because, 
like  Ovid's  Tisiphone,  she  is  continually  handling  them  and 
dealing  in  them.  Met.  Ij..  500  : 

"  attulerat  secum  liquidi  quoque  monstra  veneni, 

oris  Cerberei  spumas,  et  virus  EoMduae, 

erroresque  vagos,  caecaeque  otlivia  mentis, 

et  Bcelus,  et  laorymas,  rabiemque  et  caedis  amorem ; 

omnia  trita  simul,  quae  sanguine  mista  reoenti 

coxerat  aere  cavo,  viridi  versata  cicuta. 
■  dumque  pavent  illi,  rertit  f  uriale  venenum 

pectus  in  amborum,  praeoordiaque  intima  movit." 

Infecta. — Stained,  dyed,  steeped  in,  imbued  with.  The  word 
signifies  that  penetration  of  the  infected  substance  which  arises 
from  the  continued  action  of  the  infecting  agent.  Accordingly 
Alecto  is  infecta  with  the  poisons  because  she  has  been  ope- 
rated on  by  them  for  a  length  of  time,  while  Laocoon  is  only 
"  perfusus"  because  only  for  a  short  time,  and  that  only  re- 
cently, exposed  to  the  poisonous  influence. 
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Tacitumque  obsedit  limen-  amatae. — "Tacitum  pro  tacite," 
Servius.  "  Quia  vero  Amata  tota  intus  coquebatur  curis,  tota 
iris  ardebat,  neque  se  dum  cukae  illae,  aut  irae  manifestaye- 
rant,"  La  Cerda.  "  Aut  pro  tacite  obsedit,  ut  Servius,  aut 
quatenus  de  matrisfamilias  cubiculo  agitur  in  seeretiore  domus 
parte.  Oerda  ad  curas  retulit ;  so.  ut  tacita  sit  Amata.  Sad, 
ut  dixi,  de  solitudine  est  accipiendum,  quae  cum  cura  et  dolore 
mentis  tacito  bene  convenit,"  Heyne.  "  Tacitum,  quo  sola 
secesserat  Amata  curis  intenta,"  Wagner  (Praest.).  I  entirely 
agree  with  Servius,  first,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any- 
thing in  this  verse  about  Amata's  state  of  mind,  the  whole  of 
the  two  immediately  subsequent  verses  being  devoted  solely  to 
that  subject ;  secondly,  because  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  Alecto 
besieged  (obsedit)  Amata's  door  silently  in  order  that  the  word 
obsedit  might  not  lead  the  reader  into  the  opinion  that  she 
made  noise  or  disturbance,  or  used  threats ;  thirdly,  because  at 
vs.  505  we  receive  the  precisely  similar  information  concerning 
Alecto,  viz.,  that  she  lurked  "tacitis  silvis,"  where  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  woods  should  be  understood  to  be  tacit,  and 
where  there  is  every  reason  that  Alecto  herself  should  be  tacit, 
inasmuch  as  she  was  lying  hid  ("latet");  and  fourthly,  because 
it  is  according  to  Yirgil's  usual  manner  thus  to  use  this  word 
elsewhere,  as  1.  506  : 

' '  Latonae  tacitum  pertentant  gaudia  pectus ' ' 

(where  it  is  Latona  who  is  silent,  not  Latona's  breast) ;  4.  363  : 
"  totumque  pererrat  luminibus  tacitis"  (where  it  is  Dido  who  is 
silent,  not  Dido's  eyes) ;  6,  842  : 

"  quis  te,  magne  Cato,  tacitum,  aut  te,  Coase,  reKnquat?" 

(where  it  is  "  quis"  who  is  to  keep  silence,  not  Cato  or  Cossus) ; 
and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  2.  255  :  "  tacitae  per  amica  silentia 
lunae  "  (where  it  is  not  the  moon  which  keeps  silence,  but  the 
Greeks). 
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350-379. 

VOI.VITUK — CIRCUM 

VoLviTUR  ATTACTu  NULLo  (vs.  350). — "Sine  morsu,  sine 
sensu,"  Servius.  "  Sine  morsu,"  Oynth.  Genet.  "  Wie  Ovid, 
'  nee  vulnera  membris  ulla  ferunt,  "  Thiel.  "  Drehet  sie  ohne 
beriihrung  einher,"  Yoss. 

' '  ei  primamente  infra  la  gonna,  e'l  petto 
strisciando,  e  non  mordendo."  (Caro.) 

With  the  single  exception  of  Servius's  two  words  "  sine  sensu," 
this  is  all  in  a  high  degree  incorrect.  The  meaning  is,  so  far 
from  being  does  not  bite  (a  meaning  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  commentators  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  words  at  all), 
that  it  is  not  even  (a  meaning  which  might  have  been  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  the  words,  considered  independently  of 
the  context)  does  not  touch,  does  not  come  into  contact,  slips  be- 
tween the  dress  and  the  body  without  touching,  without  coming  into 
contact  with  the  latter.  This  meaning,  I  say,  might  be  legiti- 
mately assigned  to  the  words  themselves  (at — tacttt  nullo), 
and  would  besides  agree  well  with  the  immediately  subsequent 
FALLiTQUE  FURENTEM,  docs  not  toiich,  and  is  not  perceived  by  her. 
But  then  how  are  we  to  understand 

PIT  TORTILE  COLLO 
AUEUM  INGENS  COLUBER,  PIT  LONGAE  TAENIA  VITTAE, 
INNECTITCinE  COMAS,  ET  MEMBKIS  LUBRICUS  EEKAT  ? 

If  the  snake  does  not  touch  her  at  all,  how  is  it  possible  for  it  to 
form  itself  into  a  necklace  round  her  neck  ;  how  is  it  possible 
for  it  to  serve  as  a  band  for  her  hair  ;  how  is  it  possible  for  it  to 
glide  over  her  limbs  in  every  direction,  slimy  and  slippery  ? 
There  is  so  downright  an  impossibility  in  all  this,  that  attactu 
NULLO  must  have  some  other  meaning  than  not  touching  her. 
What  other  meaning,  then  ?  Why,  simply  not  being  felt  to 
touch  her,  conveying  no  impression  to  her  sense  of  feeling ;  and  this 
may  probably  be  the  meaning  of  Servius's  "  sine  sensu,"  added, 
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not  as  it  would  prima  facie  seem  as  an  explanation  of  "  sine 
morsu,"  but  as  a  second  and  substantive  interpretation.  But 
no  matter  whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  meaning  of  Servius's 
"  sine  sensu,"  it  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  Yirgil's  attactu 
NULLO,  and  that  is  the  only  point  which  it  is  of  any  conse- 
quence to  decide.  The  ordinary  and  manifestly  false  explana- 
tion of  "  sine  morsu"  has  evidently  been  imported  from  Ovid, 
Met.  U.  ^95  : 

.     .     .     "atiffi 
Inoosque  sinus  Athamanteosque  pererrant ; 
inspirantque  graves  animas  :  nee  vulnera  membris 
uUafenmt," 

referred  to,  totidem  verbis,  by  Thiel.  Attactu  nullo,  so  under- 
stood, is,  as  usual,  the  theme,  of  which  fallitque  furentem  is 
the  variation. 

ViPEREAM  iNSPiRANs  ANiMAM  (vs.  351). — Inspiring  into  her 
its  snaky  spirit,  while  it  glides  over  her  person,  next  her  skin,  in 
every  direction,  unperceived. 

Fit  tortile  collo  aukum  ingens  coluber,  fit  longae 
taenia  vittae,  innectitque  comas,  et  membris  lubricus 
errat  (w.  351-3). — Let  not  the  too  literal  reader  imagine 
that  there  is  a  transformation  of  the  snake,  first  into  a  real 
gold  necklace,  secondly  into  a  long  ribbon,  and  thirdly  into  a 
hair-band.  Such  indeed  is  the  statement,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  explicit  than  the  words  fit,  fit.  But  this  positive  aver- 
i^ent  is — like  most  positive  averments,  not  of  poets  alone,  but 
of  all  those  numerous  speakers  and  writers  who  speak  and  write 
poetically — to  be  understood  poetically,  not  as  such  positive 
averments  are  too  often  understood,  literally  and  prosaically, 
the  meaning  being,  not  that  the  snake  became  a  twisted  gold 
necklace,  a  long  ribbon,  and  a  hair-fillet  ("  Eedit  serpens  ab 
intimis  praecordiis;  et  in  aurum  versus,  fit  torques  circa  coUum, 
vitta  eircum  comas"),  but  that  it  twisted  itself  round  her  neck, 
like  a  gold  necklace,  hung  down  from  her  head-dress  like  a  long 
ribbon,  and  wound  itself  round  her  hair  like  a  hair -band.  The 
positive  averment  fit,  fit,  made  in  this  metaphorical  sense,  has 
its  exact  parallels  in  the  "  saltu  super  ardua  venit  Pergama  "  of 
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Book  6,  where  the  wooden  horse  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  come 
toith  a  leap  into  Pergamus,  the  meaning  all  the  while  being  that 
it  came  into  Pergamus  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  if  it 
had  leaped  into  it;  in  the  "  dant  animos  plagae"  of  this  very 
Book,  where  the  strokes  of  the  lash  are  categorically  averred 
to  give  spirit  to  the  top,  while  no  more  is  to  he  understood  as 
said,  than  that  they  seem  to  give  spirit  to  it ;  and  in  a  thousand 
such-like  positive  averments  not  only  in  the  Aeneid  but  in  every 
poem  deserving  the  name,  all  as  wholly  metaphorical  and  poeti- 
cal as,  and  no  more  to  be  understood  literally  than,  the  positive 
averments  of  Christ  that  He  is  a  door,  or  a  vine,  or  a  shepherd, 
or  the  life,  or  the  resurrection,  or  that  the  cup  which  He  holds 
in  His  hand  is  His  blood,  and  the  bread  which  He  gives  His 
disciples  to  eat  is  His  body. 

Tortile  collo  aurum. — The  serpent  clasps  the  neck  not 
only  like  a  collar,  but  like  a  twisted  collar,  and  not  only  like 
a  twisted  collar,  but,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  and  often 
golden  colour  of  serpents'  scales  (5.  87 : 

"  caeruleae  cui  terga  notae  maculoaus  et  auro 
squamam  iacendetat  fulgor"), 

like  a  twisted  collar  or  necklace  of  gold. 

Primo  aquilone  (vs.  361). — Not  so  much  because  Aquilo 
blew  in  the  right  direction  for  Aeneas's  leaving  Latium,  as  be- 
cause Aquilo  produced  clear  skies,  and  before  the  invention  of 
the  compass  it  was  only  during  clear  weather  it  was  safe  to  sail 
(see  Rem.  on  5.  2).  Boreas  also  cleared  the  sky  of  clouds  and 
the  atmosphere  of  haze,  and  is  therefore  called  aLBpryyivETt]^  by 
Homer,  Od.  5.  296,  but  being  apt  to  be  very  rude,  blustery,  and 
*^  stormy,  was  generally  feared  and  avoided  by  sailors.  See  12. 
366  and  Eem. 

At  non  sic  phrygius  penetrat  lacedaemona  pastor  (vs. 
363). — At  non,  and  not  an  non.     So  9.  144 : 

.     .     .     "  flji  Ko»  viderunt  moenia  Troiae 
Neptuni  fabricata  manu  oongidere  in  ignes."  ' 

In  both  places  "  non  "  is  ironical — not,  forsooth  !  and  in  neither 
place  should  there  be  a  note  of  interrogation. 
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InACHUS  ACRISITJSQUE  PATRES,  MEDIABaUE  MYCENAE  (vS.  372). 

— "  Mediae  hebt  den  begriff  von  mycenae,  das  nicht  an  der 
kiiste,  sondern  recht  in  der  mitte,  im  innern  des  auslandes  liegt," 
Thiel.  No ;  mediae  does  not  describe  the  situation  of  Mycenae 
with  respect  to  Argolis,  or  with  respect  to  Greece  in  general, 
but  the  relation  of  the  origin  of  Turnus  to  Mycenae,  that  the 
origin  of  Turnus  was  from  the  middle  of  Mycenae,  from  the 
very  heart  of  Mycenae.     Compare  9.  738  : 

' '  nee  mviris  cohibet  patriis  media  Ardea  Turnum ' ' 
[not  surely  Ardea  in  the  middle  of  Italy,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
country  of  the  Rutuli,  but  the  middle  of  Ardea,  the  very  heart  of 
Ardeal.    Ovid,  writing  from  Tomi  to  his  friend  Macer  at  Rome, 
ex  Pont.,  2.  10. 1^9  : 

' '  hie  es,  et  ignoras :  et  ades  celeberrimus  atsens  : 
inque  Getas  media  visus  ab  TIrbe  venis ' ' 

[the  middle  of  the  city  of  Rome,  the  heart  of  Rome,  as  we  would 

say  "the  middle  of  London,"  "the  heart  of  London"].     Juv. 

3.  80:  "  mediis  sed  nains  Athenis"  [born  in  the  very  heart  of 

Athens].     Claud,  in  Eutrop.  1.  2  : 

' '  moenihus  et  mediis  auditum  nocte  liiporuin 
murmur" 

[the  middle  of  the  city,  inside  the  very  walls'].  Id.  Rapt.  Pros. 
3.  2Ji.5 :  "mediis  invenimus  arvis  exanimem  Oyanen"  [the  middle 
of  the  fields].  Aen.  1.  113  :  "mediis  fluotibus"  [the  middle  of 
the  waves].  And  so  precisely  I  understand  the  fuaov  ApyoQ  of 
Homer,  Jl.  6.  3U ;  Od.  1.  3Ij.5, 15.  80,  about  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  such  a  coil,  and  has  given  both  himself  and  his 
readers  so  much  trouble  to  so  little  purpose,  the  middle  of 
Argos,  the  heart  of  Argos,  and  I  find  no  difEerence  between 
the  expression  Ap-^ii  fisaaw  {II.  6.  221^)  and  the  expression 
vr\vai  fxiv  tv  fitaatfaiv   [II.  13.  312). 

Vacua  atria  circum  (vs.  379). — "Ante  domum,"  Heyne, 
Forbiger. '  No ;  Wagner  and  Voss  are  right.  In  the  hall ; 
exactly  as  in  English  we  say :  "  round  the  hall,"  "  round  the 
room."     Else  why  vacua  ? 
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383-391. 

DANT  ANIMOS  PLAGAE  NON  CURSU  SEGNIOR  ILLO 
PER  MEDIAS  URBES  AGITUR  POPULOSQUE  FEROCES 
QUIN  ETIAM  IN  SILVAS  SIMULATO  NUMINE  BACCHI 
MAIUS  ADORTA  NEFAS  MAIOREMQUE  ORSA  FUROREM 
EVOLAT  ET  NATAM  FRONDOSIS  MONTIBUS  ABDIT 
QUO  THALAMUM  ERIPIAT  TEUCRIS  TAEDASQUE  MORETUE, 
EUOE  BACCHE  FREMENS  SOLXJM  TE  VIEGINE  DIGNUM 
VOCIFERANS  ETENIM  MOLLES  TIBl  SUMERE  THYRSOS 
TE  LUSTRARE  CHORO  SACRUM  TIBI  PASCERE  CRINEM 


V^S.  LECT.  \_punct.']  (vs.  390). 
TOCIFEKANS,  ETENIM  ITOL.      HI  Ribb. 

TOOiFERAH^s.  ETENIM  MOL.     HI  P.  Manut. ;  BruiLck. 

vociFEEAis^s  ;  ETENIM  MOL.     Ill  HejTie ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.). 

TOcrPEKANS  :  ETENIM  MOL.  Ill  La  Cerda  ;  "Wakef.  ;  Lad.  ;  Wagn. 
{Praest.). 

VAR.  LECT.  (V3.  391).  .   ,  . 

CHOEOS  IRom.;  "Inplerisque  veteribus  oodd.  cum  Romano  et  Mediceo 
legitur  CHOEOS,"  Pierius.  II  f .  HI  Yen.  1470 ;  P.  Manut. ;  D. 
Heins. ;  W.  Heins.  (1670).  The  passage  is  not  commented  on  by  Ser- 
viu3  (cod.  Dresd.). 

S. 
CHOEO  I  Jfeti.  (CHOROSACR).     II J.      Ill  La  Cerda;    Phil.;  Heyne; 

Brnnck;  Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (add.  Heyn.  and  1861);  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 


Dant  animos  PLAGAE. — "  Heynius  motum  conoitatiorem  turbi- 
nis  interpretatur ;  alii  de  puerorum  animis  ipso  ludo  accensis 
accipiunt.  Et  hoc  verius  puto  etiam  quia  statim  sequitur  post 
verba  mirata  volubtle  buxum.  Si  de  turbine  poeta  dixisset, 
posuisset  post  curvatis   fertur    spatiis,"   Peerlkamp.     The 
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argument  is  bad.  It  is  quite  according  to  Virgil's  habit  thus 
to  interpose  a  parenthetic  description,  and  then  to  return  to  and 
complete  the  principal  subject,  or  subject  which  he  had  in  hand 
when  he  so  deviated.  On  such  occasions,  too,  it  is  usual  for 
him,  as  he  has  done  in  this  instance,  and  very  strikingly,  too, 
to  return  even  in  the  interposed  account  to  the  main  point  of 
the  principal  description  so  that  there  may  be  no  hiatus  between 
the  last  word  or  words  of  the  interposed  passage,  and  the  words 
of  the  resumed  description.  In  the  present  case  voltjbile 
BuxuM  (the  very  subject  itself  of  the  main  description)  con- 
cludes the  parenthetic  part,  and  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  when,  in  the  words  dant  animos  plagae,  the  author 
returns  to  and  takes  up  again  the  main  description.  The  con- 
nexion is  scarcely  less  close  and  less  plain  than  if  a  relative  or 
personal'  pronoun  cui  or  ei  had  been  placed  as  connecting  link 
between  buxum  and  dant.    With  dant  animos  compare  9. 142 : 

.  .  .  "  quibus  taeo  medii  flducia  valli 
f  ossarumque  morae,  leti  discrimina  parva, 
dant  animos  ;" 

Ovid,  ex  Fonto,  1.  2.  85  : 

"  dant  animos  arcus  illis,  plenaeque  pharetrae  ; " 
Id,.  Amor.  2. 17.  7: 

"  dat  facies  animos  ;  facie  violenta  Corinna  est ; " 

Id.  Met.  6.  152 :  "  multa  dabant  animos  ;"  ibid.  10.  656  : 

"  adiiciunt  animos  iuveni  clamorque  favorque 
verbaque  dicentum :  '  nunc,  nunc  incumbere  tempus  ; '  " 

Stat.  Theb.  2.  HI  : 


"  dant  animos  socer  augurio  fatalis  Adrastus, 
dotalesque  Argi ; " 


ibid.  6.  360  : 


■  tunc  aperit  [Apollo]  quis  fulmen  agat,  quia  sidera  ducat, 
spiritus,  unde  aniiiii  fluviis,  quae  pabula  ventis 
quo  f onte  immensum  vivat  mare  ; ' ' 
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Coripp,  Johan.  1.  227 : 


"  dant  animos  olamore  viii :  vox  ipsa  labores 
adiuvat,  et  vires  nautis  et  gaudia  praestat  j" 


Ibid.  1.  SU : 

"  dant  animos  sooii  (clamor  tentoria  miscet) 
hortanturque  parem ;" 

in  all  whioh  instances,  no  less  than  in  the  Horatian, 

.  .  .  "  Farios  ego  primus  iambos 
ostendi  Latio,  numeros  amwjosque  secutus 
Arcluloclii, " 

and  in  our  text,  "  animi "  exactly  corresponds  to  the  English 
spirit. 

Pee  medias  xjkbes  agitur  populosque  feroces. — One  of 
those  exaggerations  which  are  unhappily  of  but  too  frequent 
occurrence  in  Virgil.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  our  epos  (we 
have  no  epos,  deserving  the  name,  except  that  of  Milton),  that 
it  is  not  similarly  disfigured. 

Maius  adorta  nefas. — ^Adoriri  is  to  set  about.  Compare 
6.  397 :  "  deducere  adorti "  [set  about  to  take  away]  ;  and  Liv. 
22.  9  ;  35.  51 ;  44.  11,  12  :  «  oppugnare  adorti"  [set  about  to 
storm]  ;  Cic.  pro  Sext.  37 :  "  Inermem  tribunitm  alii  gladiis 
adoriuntur"  [set  on  him  with  swords].  Nothing  can  be  more 
exact  than  the  parallelism  (even  to  the  very  preposition)  between 
the  Latin  expression  adoriri  and  the  English  set  on,  set  about, 
and  set-to. 

Fremens,  vooiferans. — The  construction  is  rather  unusual, 
but  not  without  example,  the  two  co-ordinates,  fremens  and 
vooiferans,  followed,  one  by  the  oratio  direda,  the  very  words  : 
EVOE  BACCHE,  the  othor  by  the  obliqua,  the  words  put  into  the 
language  of  the  author  :  solum  te  virgine  dignum. 

Etenim  molles  tibi  sumere  thyrsos. — "  Ait  Amata  se 
sumere  Baccho  thyrsos,  se  lustrare  eum  choro,  se  ceinem 
ipsi  pasoere,"  Heyne.  "  Vociferatur  filiam  tibi  molles  su- 
mere thyrsos,  ehoros  circum  te  ducere,"  Wagner  {Praest.). 
Heyne  is  wrong,  "Wagner  doubly  wrong ;  Heyne  in  ascribing 
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the  words  to  Amata,  Wagner  in  not  only  ascribing  the  words 
to  Amata,  but  understanding  them  to  mean  that  it  is  Lavinia 
who  takes  the  thyrsus,  who  dances  round  Bacchus,  and  lets  her 
hair  grow.  Sumeke  is  not  governed  by  vociferans.  It  is 
=  sumebat,  and  its  subject  is  Amata.  It  is  Amata  not  Lavinia' 
who  is  the  Bacchanal,  who  takes  the  thyrsus,  who  dances  in 
choir  round  Bacchus,  who  lets  her  hair  grow  long.  Lavinia 
does  not  make  her  appearance  at  all ;  Amata  has  hid  her  in  the 
mountains,  montibus  abdit.  From  exin,  vs.  341,  as  far  as 
CEiNEM,  vs.  391,  AJecto  and  Amata  are  the  sole  actors  on  the 
scene.  Accordingly,  vs.  343,  amatae  ;  344,  quam  (Amatam) ; 
346,  Huic  (Amatae)  ;  348,  furibunda  (Amata) ;  357,  locuta 
EST  (amata)  ;  373,  experta  (Amata)  ;  374,  videt  (Amata)  ; 
375,  totam  (Amatam) ;  377,  furit  lymphata  (Amata) ;  384, 
AGiTUR  (Amata) ;  386,  adorta,  orsa  (Amata)  ;  387,  evolat, 
abdit  (Amata) ;  388,  eripiat,  moretur  (Amata) ;  389,  fre- 
MENS  (Amata) ;  390,  vociferans  (Amata),  sumeeb  (Amata) ; 
391,  lustraee,  pascere  (Amata).  Only  after  ceinem  (verse 
391)  does  the  narrative  leave  for  a  moment  the  person  of  Amata 
in  order  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  contagion  of  Amata's  ex- 
ample on  the  other  women,  and  return  to  it,  to  the  person  of 
Amata,  again  immediately  at  verse  397,  ipsa  (Amata)  sustinet, 
CANiT,  torquens,  whcuce  it  goes  on  as  before ;  vs.  400,  clamat 
(Amata) ;  401,  amatae;  403,  mecum  (Amata),  which  last  word 
the  reader  will  observe  is  meoum,  not  as  it  would  have  been  had 
Lavinia  been  a  party  with  her  mother  in  the  previous  proceed- 
ings, nohiscum.  No,  no ;  the  modest,  retiring  character  of  La- 
vinia is  not  thus  flagrantly  violated.  She  does  not  throw  ofE  all 
decency  (sine  more,  vs.  377,  and  see  Eem.  on  5.  694),  take  the 
thyrsus,  toss  her  hair  and  howl,  does  not,  Bacchanal  herself  in 
the  midst  of  a  Bacchanalian  choir,  sing  her  own  Hymenaeal. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  mother  : 

IPSA  INTER  MEDIAS  PLAGRANTEM  PERVIDA  PINUM 
SUSTOTET,  AC  NATAE  TUElfiaUE  CANIT  HYMENAEOS' 
SANGTJINEAM  TORQUENS  ACIEM. 

Lavinia  is  not  there,  is  as  little  there  as  Turnus.    She  is  hidden 
far  off  among  the  woods  in  the  mountains.     Voss  perceived  the 
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glaring  incongruity  of  Lavinia's  being  at  one  and  the  same  time 
"  abdita"  and  taking  part  in  orgies  in  wbieh  all  the  women  of 
the  city  joined,  but  saw  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  except  a 
very  considerable  and  wholly  unauthorized  alteration  of  the 
text:  "Es  sind  [viz.,  vv.  390,  391]  worte  der  mutter  von  ihrer 
dem  Bacchus  geweihten  tochter,  woferu  man  die  lesart  etenim 
und  das  punct  naoh  crinem  zulasst.  Das  leidet  aber  das  vorige 
ABDiT  nicht,  dass  die  tochter  mitschwarme.  Das  etenim  ist 
immer  im   wage.      Man  lese   at   enim,   und  verbinde   fama 

■\OLAT. 

Lustraee  choko. — Chorus  is  a  number  of  persons  in  a 
circle,  either  singing  or  dancing,  or  both,  and  probably  at  the 
same  time  holding  each  others'  hands.  One  of  the  most  exqui- 
site of  Gruilio  E.omano's  all  exquisite  pictures  (in  the  Pitti  palace 
in  Florence)  is  the  chorus  of  the  Muses,  the  Muses  dancing 
round,  hand  in  hand.  Lust  rare  is  to  go  round  and  round  a 
central  point  or  object.  Therefore  lust  rake  choeo  in  our  text 
expresses  the  motion  of  a  number  of  persons  either  singing  or 
dancing,  or  both,  round  and  round  a  central  point.  Amata  is 
said  lustraee  choro,  inasmuch  as  she  is  the  principal  person, 
the  leader  in  this  chorus.  She  is  said  lustrare  tb  (Bacche), 
Bacchus  being  either  in  imagination,  or  under  some  figure,  the 
central  point  which  the  chorus  goes  round,  lustrat.  Compare 
10.  224  : 

"  agnoscunt  longe  regera  histrantqaB  choreis." 
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409-413. 

QTTAM  DICITtJR  URBEM 
ACRISIONEIS  DANAE  FUNDASSE  COLONIS 
PKAECIPITI  DELATA  NOTO  LOCUS  ARDEA  QUONDAM 
DIC3TUS  AVIS  ET  NUNC  MAGNUM  MANET  ARDEA  NOMEN 
SED  FORTUNA  FUIT 


VAS.  ZJECT.  (ts.  411). 

AEDEA*  I  Horn.,  Med.,  Ver.  (only  the  first  letter  distinetly  legible).  n|. 
Ill  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  Aldus  (1514);  P. 
Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok ;  Pott. ;  Jahn ; 
Siipfle ;  Haupt ;  "Wagn.  (1861) ;  Eibb. 

ABDUA  I  "  Est  AEDUA  in  Mediceo  et  aliquot  aliis  antiquis  codd.,"  Pierius. 
m  "  Masnum  tenet  akdba  NOMEN.  BeuB  allusit,  nam  audea  quasi 
Ardua  dicta  est,  i.  e.  magna  et  nobUis,"  Serv. ;  La  Cerda ;  Rnaeus ; 
Catroeus ;  Phil. ;  "Wakef . ;  Voss. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  412). 

TENET  HI  "Retinet  quidem  nomen  adhuc,  sed  fortunam  primam  extinxit 
aetas,"  Schol.  Palimps.  Veron.  Keil's  ed.,  p.  97, 1. 33;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed,  1861). 

TE 
MANET  IMed.  (MANET),  Ver.  (almost  illegible) ;  "Manet  in  Mediceo  et 
aliquot  aliis  antiquis  codd.,"  Pierius;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  (maneat); 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck. ;  Wakef. ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 


Praecipiti  DELATA  NOTO. — One  of  the  many  places  in  which 
Wagner  in  his  edition  of  Heyne's  Virgil  has  altered,  not  only 
gratuitously,  but  very  much  for  the  worse,  the  Heynian  punc- 
tuation :  "  Mutata  interpunctione  colon  in  fine  versus  posui,  ut 


*  N.  B. — Aedea  occurs  in  the  very  next  verse. 
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quae  sequuntur,  praecipiti  delata  noto,  non  ad  Danaen,  sed 
ad  AUecto  referantur ;  ad  illam  enim  si  retuleris,  otiosa  sunt  et 
languida"  (Wagn.,  1832).  Dei^ata  telongs  not  to  AUecto,  but 
to  Danae — Firstly,  because  such  is  the  order  of  the  words ; 
Secondly,  because  the  train  of  thought  were  very  disagreeably 
broken  by  the  re-introduction  of  Alecto  between  the  mention 
of  the  foundation  of  Ardea  by  Danae  and  the  mention  of 
ancient  greatness  and  modern  insignificance  of  that  place ; 
Thirdly,  because  Alecto  has  no  assistance  from  the  winds  at 

vs.  476 : 

"  AUecto  in  Teucros  Stygiis  se  concitat  alis," 

a  verse,  notwithstanding,  so  exactly  parallel  to 

PKOTINCS  HINC  FUSCIS  TltlSTIS  DEA  TOLLITUR  AMS. 

Fourthly,  because  tollittjk  harmonizes  ill  with  pkaecipiti. 
Fifthly,  because  however  correct,  however  justified  by  Ovid, 
Met.  8.  8U: 

"  dicta  Fames  Cereris  (quamvis  contraria  semper 
iUius  est  operi)  peragit,  perque  aera  vento 
ad  iussam  delata  domum  est," 

be  the  application  of  delatus  to  flying  objects  or  objects  carried 
by  the  wind  through  the  air,  the  ordinary  application  of  the  term 
is  to  persons  passing  across  the  sea  from  one  shore  to  another, 
as  7.  22:  "delati  in  portus,"  5.  57:  "portus  delati  intramus 
amicos ; "  Plant.  Amph.  2.  2.  69  (ed.  in  usum  Delph.) : 

"  quid  si  e  portu  uavis  hue  nos  dormientes  detuUt  ?" 

Plin.  N.  H.  8.  16.  21 :  "  Elpis  Samius  natione,  in  Africam  dela- 
tus nave ;  "  Lucan.  2.  88  : 

.     .     .     ' '  pelago  delatus  iniquo 
hostilem  in  terram ; " 

Ovid,  Met.  IS.  770 : 

■ '  Telemua  interea  Siculam  delatus  ad  Aetnen, 
Telemus  Eurymides,  quern  nulla  fefellerat  ales, 
Terribilem  Polyphemon  adit ; ' ' 

Sixthly,  because  "  delata  "  is  the  very  term  used  by  Hyginus  in 

HBNKY,  AENEIDEA,   VOL.  III.  37 
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Ms  relation  of  the  story,  63 :  "  Quam  [Danaen]  pater  ob  stu- 

prum,  inclusam  in  area  cum  Perseo  in  mare  deieoit.     Ea  volun- 

tate  lovis  delata  est  in  insulam  Seriphum."     Compare  Sil.  1. 

288  (of  the  landing  of  colonists  from  Zaoynthos  on  the  coast  of 

Spain) : 

"  mox  profugi  dweente  Noto  advertere  coloni ; " 

and  Stat.  Theb.  2.  193  : 

"  neo  minus  haec  laeti  trahimus  solatia,  quam  si 
praecipiti  convalsa  Noto  prospectet  amicam 
puppis  humum." 

Seventhly,  because  Alecto  having  been  already  represented 
flying— 

FUSCIS  TKISTIS  DEA  TOLLITIJE  ALIS 
AUDACIS  HUTULI  AD  MUEOS — 

the  view  afforded  by  "delata  Allecto"  is  as  unnecessary  and 
supererogatory  as,  there  having  been  no  previous  mention  what- 
ever of  Danae's  arrival,  the  view  afforded  by  "  delata  Danae," 
L  e.,  the  view  of  Danae's  arrival  by  sea,  is  not  merely  ornamental 
but  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  picture.  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  by  so  many  arguments 
the  sufficiently  plain  connexion  of  delata  with  Danae  ("  Filiam 
in  capsulam  misit,  et  in  mare  proiecit,  quae  delata  est  in  La- 
tium,"  Cynth.  Genet.),  had  not  Wagner  in  his  own  edition  of 
Virgil  of  1861,  even  while  sub  silenfio  restoring  the  comma, 
declared  in  the  words :  "  Ardeam  delata  Allecto  Turni  ani- 
mum  deturbat"  his  adherence  to  the  construction  for  the  sake 
of  exhibiting  which  he  had  in  1832  found  the  removal  of  the 
comma  indispensable. 

Locus  ARDEA  quondam  DICTUS  avis,  et  nunc  magnum  MANET 

akdea  nomen.  Sed  fortuna  fuit. — "  Ardea  nomen,  non  tarn 
praeoedentibus,  quam  potius  sequentibus  verbis  sed  fortuna 
FUIT  opposita  sunt,"  Forbiger,  foUowiag  Heyne,  whose  words 
are :  "  Locus  quondam  a  maioribus  dictus  est  Ardea  ;  et  etiam- 
num  nomen  urbis  magnum  ac  nobile  manet  ;  verum  fortuna 
pristina  urbis  extincta  est."  This  view  of  the  construction  is, 
I  think,  incorrect,  because  sed  marks  a  contrast  or  opposition, 
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but  there  is  no  contrast  or  opposition  between  nunc  ma.gnum 
MANET  ARDEA  NOMEN,  Understood  to  mean  no  more  of  the  city 
remains  than  its  name,  and  foetuna  fuit.  On  the  contrary,  the 
two  sentences,  if  immediately  connected  with  each  other,  should 
have  been  united  not  by  sed,  but  by  et  or  nam.  No  more  of  the 
dty  remains  than  its  mere  name,  for  (or  and)  its  fortune  is  past. 
I  therefore  connect  fortuna  fuit  with  loous  ardea  ouondam 
DicTus  AVIS,  and  consider  the  words  et  nunc  magnum  manet 
ardea  NOMEN  to  be  thrown  in  parenthetically  :  the  place  was  of 
old  time  called  Ardea  {which  great  name  continues  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day)  but  its  fortune  is  past.  I  think,  too,  that  it  has  been 
rather  gratuitously  assumed  that  the  words  nunc  magnum 
MANET  ARDEA  NOMEN  mean  that  the  city  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, leaving  only  its  name  behind  ("  nunc  nihil  superest 
praeter  nomen,"  Heyne).  This  may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily, 
the  sense.  The  words  will  equally  bear  the  less  strong  [mean- 
ing :  the  city  is  no  longer  what  it  was,  no  longer  deserving  of  its 
great  name.  Just  as  we  might  say,  speaking  of  Eome,  et  nunc 
magnum  manet  Roma  nomen,  without  meaning,  however,  that 
there  was  at  present  no  such  city  as  Eome,  nothing  remaining 
of  the  great  city  of  Rome  but  the  mere  name  ;  and  just  as  Cicero 
{in  Verr.,  act.  2,  Kb.  5,  c.  72,  ed.  OreUi),  speaking  of  the  plunder 
by  Verres  of  the  temple  of  the  Idaean  mother,  says :  "  teque, 
sanctissima  mater  Idaea,  quam  apud  Enguinos,  augustissimo  et 
religiosissimo  in  templo,  sic  spoliatam  reliquit,  ut  nunc  nomen 
modo  Africani,  et  vestigia  violatae  religionis  maneant,  monu- 
menta  victoriae,  fanique  ornamenta  non  exstent,"  not  only 
without  meaning  that  the  temple  had  ceased  to  exist,  but  with 
the  express  salvo  that  it  still  existed.  Compare  Lucan,  1.  135  : 
"  stat  magni  nominis  umbra,"  where  "  nominis  "  is  not  name  in 
the  sense  of  appellation  (the  shadow  of  an  appellation  being 
nonsense),  but  name  in  the  sense  of  renown,  reputation,  ghry. 
Exactly  as  the  expression  is  applied  by  Lucan  to  a  still  living 
though  decayed  man ;  it  is  applied  here  by  Virgil  to  a  still 
existing  though  decayed  city.  "  Infaustum  interluit  Allia 
nomen,"  verse  717,  is  a  reflection  of  the  same  kind,  the  same 
cadence,  the  same  grammatical  structure,  and  occupying  the 

37* 
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same  position  in  the  verse.     Compare  also  Sil.  10.  582  (of  Italy 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae)  : 

.     .     .     "  nee  enim  superesse  iuueutam, 

ao  stare  Ausoniae  vacuum  sine  corpore  nomen." 

Avis. — Doubtless  =  maioribus. 

Manet,  in  preference  to  tenet,  the  sense  of  manet  being 
strong,  while  that  of  tenet  (soiz.  for  obtinet)  is  weak,  is  more 
proper  for  a  grammatical  fop  than  a  great  poet. 

[«/#ltfer].  Heyne  reads  ardea  quondam,  and  explains : 
"  TJrbs  olim  dicta  a  inaioribus,  avis,  abdea  ;  manet  ea  urbs 
etiamnxmi  magnum  nomen  ; "  an  explanation  not  to  be  admitted 
if  it  were  only  because  quondam  signifies  that  the  place  was  no 
longer  in  Yirgil's  time  called  as  it  had  been  called  in  the  time 
of  Virgil's  ancestors.  La  Oerda  reads  ardua,  and  explains : 
"Dicit  banc  urbem  avis,  i.e.  veteribus,  dictam  Arduam,  et  inde 
corruptione  vocabuli  mansisse  Ardeam,"  an  explanation  equally 
inadmissible,  first,  on  account  of  the  total  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence of  the  place's  having  been  ever  so  called;  secondly,  on 
account  of  such  derivation  of  the  name  Ardea  being  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  etymology  assigned  to  the  word  by  Hygi- 
nus,  ap.  Serv. :  "  Licet  Hyginus  .  .  .  ab  augurio  avis  ardeae 
dictam  velit;"  and  thirdly,  because  the  words  nunc  manet 
signify  plainly  that  no  change  of  name  is  spoken  of,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  continuance  of  the  place  down  to  the  present  (Vir- 
gil's) time  under  the  same  name — and  now  ardea  manet,  Ardea 
remains;  magnum  nomen,  a  great  name,  a  great  and  famous  name. 
But  how  do  I  reconcile  this  manet,  this  remaining  nunc,  at  the 
present  day,  of  Ardea,  the  same  city  of  Ardea,  with  the  same 
famous  name — how,  I  am  asked,  do  I  reconcile  this  remaining, . 
this  MANET  with  the  change  implied  by  quondam  ?  Nothing 
easier,  and  this  is  precisely  the  point,  the  point  which,  as  I  think, 
both  Heyne  and  La  Oerda  and  all  commentators  have  missed. 
Ardua  is  not  the  name  but  an  epithet  of  the  city,  locus  ardua 
QUONDAM  DicTus  AVIS.  Ardea  in  old  times  had  the  epithet 
ARDUA,  it  was  "  ARDUA  Ardea,"  "  Ardea  akdua,"  on  account  of 
the  dignity  of  the  place :  "  Bene   allusit,  nam  Ardea  quasi  Ar- 
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dua  dicta  est,  i.  e.  magna  et  nobilis,"  says  Servius,  right  in  the 
matter  of  fact  of  the  play  on  the  ■words  aedea  and  aedua,  but 
wrong  that  the  town  owed  it^  name  to  a  degeneration  of  the 
word  ARDUA  into  the  word  ardea.  Ardea  was  "  magna"  and 
"  nobilis,"  a  great  and  nohle  place,  a  great  and  noble  place  not 
merely  according  to  Servius  hut  according  to  Livy,  1.  56 :  "Ar- 
deani  Rutuli  hahebant,  gens,  ut  in  ea  regione  atque  in  ea  aetate, 
dwitiis  praepolkns ;"  according  to  Silius,  1.  667: 

"  quumfelix  nimimn  dimitteret  Ardea  pubem  " 

(where  "  felix  nimium"  is  the  ardtia  of  our  text) ;  according  to 
Silius  again  in  his  imitation  of  our  author,  1.  291  : 

' '  firma-^t  tenues  ortus  mox  Daunia  pubes, 
sedis  inops ;  misit  largo  quam  dives  alunmo, 
magnanimis  regnata  viris,  nunc  Ardea  nomen^' 

(where  in  "magnanimis  regnata  viris"  we  have  the  aedua 
{Jmughty)  of  our  test,  and  in  "  nunc  Ardea  nomen,"  the  nunc 
MAGNUM  TENET  ARDEA  nomen)  ;  and,  according  to  our  author 
himself,  7.  629  : 

"  quinque  adeo  magnae  positia  mcudibus  urbes 
tela  novant,  Atina  potens  Tiburque  superbum, 
Ardea,  Crustumerique  et  turrigerae  Antemnae ;" 

and  was  besides  strongly  fortified  and  difficult  to  be  taken 
by  assault  (see  Nibby,  Dintorni  diRoma,  1,  p.  245 :  "  Se  I'altezza 
della  cittadella  de  Ardea  reea  sorpresa  dall'alto,  non  e  meno  bella 
a  vedersi  da  basso ;  potendosi  meglio  godere  le  parti  intatte  del 
recinto  in  questo  lato  orientale"),  therefore  ardua  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word  also.  It  was  usual,  therefore,  to  add  to  it  the 
epithet  not  "magna,"  not  "nobilis,"  but  on  account  of  the 
alliteration,  ardua,  and  to  say  "  Ardea  ardua." 

If  I  am  told  that  dicta  (locus)  ardua  can  mean  nothing 
else  than  that  aedua  was  the  actual  name  of  Ardea,  and  that, 
accepting  the  reading  aedua,  I  must  accept  La  Cerda's  explana- 
tion, I  reply  that  dictus  is  used  no  less  commonly  of  epithets  or 
adjectives  than  of  proper  names,  ex.  (jr.,  Ovid,  Fad.  3.  597  : 

"  tunc  primum  DiAofe/ix  est  dicta  sorori, 

et  quaecunque  aliqnam  corpore  prpssit  humura," 
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and  is  used  precisely  in  this  manner  by  Ovid  when  speaking  of 
this  self-same  Ajdea  and  in  conjunction  with  the  exactly  corre- 
sponding epithet  "  potens,"  Met.  Ik-  573  :  "  cadit  Ardea  Tumo 
sospite  dicta  potens,"  where  "  dicta  potens"  is  precisely  the 
DiCTUS  ARDTJA  of  our  toxt,  and  where  "Turno  sospite"  is  pre- 
cisely the  SED  roKTUNA  FUiT.  La  Oerda's  reading,  aedtia, 
therefore,  is  to  be  adopted  even  contrary  to  the  weight  of  MS. 
authority,  but  the  word  is  to  be  written  with  a  small  a,  and 
taken  in  a  sense  diametrically  opposite  to  La  Oerda's  given  to 
the  passage.  The  better  to  point  out  this  sense,  the  word 
should  be  printed  in  italics. 


423-432. 


HEX lUBET 


QuAESiTAs  SANGUINE  (vs.  423). — This  mention  of  wars  in  which 
Turnus  had  shed  his  blood  fighting  for  Latinus  seems  rather 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Book  that  a  long  and  profound  peace  in  Latium  had  preceded 
the  arrival  of  the  Trojans  : 

' '  rex  arva  Latinus  et  nrbes 
iam  senior  longa  plaoidas  in  pace  regebat." 

Placida  cum  noote  iaceres  (vs.  427). — Oommentators  have 
not  observed  how  very  mal-d-propos  in  this  place  is  the  second 
person.  Turnus  is  lying  asleep,  as  we  are  informed  both  at  the 
commencement  of  the  story,  vs.  414,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  vs. 
458.  While  he  is  so  lying  asleep,  Alecto  in  the  form  of  Oalybe 
appears  to  him  and  informs  him  that  she  brings  him  a  message 
from  Juno  which  she  was  ordered  to  deliver  to  him  in  his  sleep. 
Who  ever  heard,  in  all  the  history  of  romance,  of  anything  simi- 
lar ?  the  whole  verisimilitude  of  the  vision  destroyed  in  one  word 
by  the  apparition  itself !     Is  it  not  plain  that  iaceres  is  a  mere 
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blunder  of  a  transcriber,  and  that  witli  the  anonymous  critic  in 
the  Miscel.  VirgiK,  p.  308,  we  should  read  iaoerem  ?  The  pre- 
tended Oalybe  informs  Turnus  that  she  had  had  a  vision  in 
which  she  was  commanded  by  Juno  to  deliver  a  message  to 
Turnus,  exactly  as  we  have  seen.  Book  5.  635,  the  pretended 
Beroe  inform  the  Trojan  women  that  she  had  had  a  vision  in 
which  Cassandra  put  a  lighted  torch  into  her  hand,  and  com- 
manded her  to  go  and  set  fire  to  the  Trojan  ships  : 

' '  nam  mihi  Cassandrae  per  somniim  vatis  imago 
ardentes  dare  Tisa  faces." 

It  was  on  the  one  hand  as  unnecessary  and  mal-d-propos  for 
Calybe  to  teU  Turnus  that  she  had  been  commanded  to  deliver 
him  the  message  while  he  was  asleep,  as  it  was  on  the  other 
hand  proper  and  even  necessary  that  she  should  inform  him 
that  she  had  received  the  message  for  him  when  she  was  her- 
self asleep. 

Caelestum  vis  magna  (vs.  432). — "  'Nee  dubites,'  inquit, 
'  accepta  perficere  ;  quuni  coeptis  tuis  afEuturus  sit  potentissimo- 
rum  numinum  favor ;  et  id  luno  praecepit  magnae  potentiae,' 
h.  e.  quae  plus  posset  quam  dii  eeteri,"  Donat. ;  followed  by 
Wagner  (1861) :  "magnum  aliquod  numen,  luno,"  erroneously, 
as  I  think;  the  reference  not  being  to  the  special  power  either  of 
Juno  or  any  other  divinity,  but  to  the  divine  power  generally. 
And  so  Heyne,  correctly :  "  magnum  deorum  numen,  ro  twv 
Oewv  Kparog,  dii ;"  and  Yoss  :  "  so  will's  gottergewalt."  It  is 
as  if  Calybe  had  said  :  "  Don't  despise  these  commands  of  Juno ; 
remember  the  great  power,  the  great  vis,  of  the  celestials." 
Oalybe  first  informs  Turnus  that  she  is  the  bearer  of  Juno's 
commands : 

IPSA  PALAM  PARI  OMNIPOTENS  SATUENIA  lUSSIT  ; 

next  specifies  the  commands : 

aUAKE  AGE,  ET  ARMAEI  PUBEM,  PORTISaDE  MOTERI 
LAETUS  IN  ARMA  lUBE,  ET  PHRYGIOS  QUI  FLUMINE  PULCHRO 
CONSEDERE  DUCES  PICTASaUB  EXURE  CARINAS  : 

and  finally  assigns  the  reason  why  the  commands  should  bo 
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obeyed  :  caelestum  vis  magna  iubet,  viz.,  because  the  power 
of  the  "  caelestes,"  one  of  whom  Juno  is,  is  great,  therefore  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  Juno  is  included  under  the  general  term 
CAELESTUM,  exactlj  as  1.  15,  Juno's  mind  is  included  imder 
"  animis  caelestihus."  See  Eemm.  on  "  vi  superum,"  1.  8,  and 
on  "animis  caelestibus,"  1. 15  ;  and  compare  Cic.  pro  Milone  (ed. 
Lamb.,  p.  556) :  "  Nee  vero  quisquam  aliter  arbitrari  potest,  nisi 
qui  nuUam  mm  caelestem  esse  dueit,  numenve  divinum,"  where 
"vim  caelestem"  is  altogether  general,  is  the  celestial  power 
contrasted  with  human  power ;  and  so  in  our  text. 

From  the  glosses  of  Servius  and  Ascensius  ("  aut  per  defi- 
nitionem  ipsa  luno  est  vis  deorum  ;  aut  per  augmentum,  suasit 
primo  per  se,  deinde  per  lunonem,  postremo  per  omnium  vim 
deorum,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion)  ;  "  Scilicet  aut  ipsa  luno,  aut  tota 
manus  superorum,"  Ascensius),  each  leaving  the  reader  his  free 
choice  between  the  two  rival  interpretations,  and  neither  making 
even  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  third,  may  be  inferred,  on  the  one 
hand,  how  equally  divided  into  two  camps  were  ancient  opinions 
respecting  this  passage,  and,  on  the  other,  how  entirely  both 
camps  were  agreed  that  no  third  camp  was  possible.  The  glory 
of  forming  the  third  camp  was  reserved  for  Peerlkamp :  "  For- 
taese  magna  pro  res  magnas,  magnum  ac  memorahile  f acinus  a  te 
exspectat,  utperegrinos  ex  Italia  pellas."  But  why  should  anti- 
quity be  so  divided  into  two  camps  respecting  the  meaning  of 
this  passage  ?  Why  should  Donatus  have  no  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion in  referring  to  Juno  alone  an  expression  at  first  sight  so 
plainly  referrible  to  celestial  or  divine  power  generally,  caeles- 
tum VIS  magna?  an  expression  which  in  the  form  of  "  vis  caeles- 
tis"  is  so  clearly  and  unequivocally  used  by  Cicero  (as  above) 
without  the  least  reference  to  Juno,  and  in  the  plain  obvious 
and  grammatical  sense  of  the  words  :  celestial  or  divine  power,  the 
celestial  ov  divine potcer  hy  which  the  world  is  governed;  the  "vis 
superum"  of  Aen.  1.  8.  And,  scarcely  less  extraordinary,  why 
should  Servius  represent  the  two  so  very  different  interpreta- 
tions as  equally  likely  to  be  true;  nay,  assign  first,  and,  of 
course,  with  first  place  first  importance,  to  the  interpretation, 
apparently  and  at  first  sight  least  likely  to  be  true  ("  aut  per 
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definitionem  ipsa  luno  est  vis  deorum ;  aut,  per  augmentum, 
suasit  primo  per  se,  deinde  per  lunonem,  postremo  per  omnium 
vim  deorum")  ?  A  clue  to  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  found  in  the  "  per  definitionem"  of  Servius's  gloss. 
Juno,  the  queen  of  heaven,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Jove,  is  a 
definition  or  specification  of  vis  caelestum,  is,  par  excellence, 
VIS  CAELESTUM,  and  therefore  the  commands  of  Juno,  whatever 
OMNipoTENs  sATURNiA  iTJSsiT  (vs.  428)  are  the  commands  of  the 
CAELESTUM  VIS  MAGNA,  VS.  432 ;  that  is  to  say,  Virgil  in  the 
words  CAELESTUM  VIS  MAGNA  lUBET  docs  no  morc  than  return 
hack  to  and  repeat  in  a  slightly  changed  form  what  he  had  said 
in  the  words  :  omnipotens  saturnia  iussit.  Still  more  to  jus- 
tify this  interpretation  we  have  in  Juno's  Greek  appellation 
H/oo  the  very  notion  of  vis  embodied  (Hesych.  in  roc.  Hpa  kui 
rip  a'  rov  aepa  Kat  tjjv  yrjv,  jj  aXKi},  Kai  oLvog),  and  in  the  verse  of 
Ausonius,  Idyll.  12,  "  monosyllaba  de  dels  " : 

"  et  soror  et  coniux  fratria,  regina  deum  Vis," 

the  identification  as  plainly  as  possible  of  Hpa  (Juno)  and  Yis, 
not  merely  in  name  but  in  nature.  Nor  let  it  be  alleged  that 
such  identification  of  Hpa  and  ms  is  below  the  epic  dignity,  and 
however  admissible  and  even  to  be  expected  in  Ausonius,  is 
wholly  inadmissible  in  Virgil.  On  the  contrary,  a  similar  play 
on  words,  similar  allusions  to  the  real  or  supposed  meanings  of 
terms,  occur  in  all  languages,  are  used  by  all  writers,  and  capti- 
vate minds  not  captivated  by  nobler  means.  Phoebus  Apollo 
himself  as  the  Delphi  oracle  quoted  by  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophron. 
662,  expressly  informs  us : 

ovK  €Ti  TlaXaifiwv  K\7i67]<reai,  avrap  AiroWuy 
€^  Kpas  yap  ev  avQpa-nois  K\eos  aipdiTov  e|«s, 

gave  Palaemon  his  new  name  of  Hercules  on  account  of  the 
kXeoc  he  was  to  derive  from  this  very  Hpa  (whether  in  the  sense 
of  Juno,  or  in  the  sense  of  vis,  no  matter ;  nor  would  it  be  easy 
now-a-days  to  decide)  and  the  address  of  Alecto  in  the  form 
of  Calybe,  iunonis  anus  templique  sacerdos  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  sleeping  Turnus  is  as  dignified  and  oracular  as 
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any  address  from  heaven  need  he,  not  even  that  of  the  Harpy 
Oelaeno  excepted,  and  the  play  upon  Juno's  name,  Hpa,  at  least 
as  noble  and  worthy  of  Virgil  as  the  play  upon  "mensas"  which 
determined  for  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  their  settling  point  in 
Hesperia,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  spot  by  religious  observ- 
ances : 

"  nunc  pateras  libate  lovi,  precibusque  vooate 

Anchisen  genitorem,  et  vina  reponite  mensis. 
sic  deinde  effiatus  frondenti  tempora  ramo        , 
implicat,  et  Gemumque  loci  primamque  deorum 
Tellurem,  Nympiasque,  et  adhuc  ignota  precatur 
fluinina,  tum  Noctem,  Noctisque  orientia  signa, 
Idaeumque  lovem,  Phrygiamque  ex  ordine  Matrem 
invocat,  et  duplices  caeloque  Ereboque  parentes," 

religious  observances  not  only  recognized  and  accepted,  but 
responded  to  on  the  spot  by  ever  watchful  and  thankful  heaven : 

' '  hie  Pater  Omnipotens  ter  caelo  clarus  ab  alto 
iatonuit,  radiisqne  ardentem  lucis  et  auro 
ipse  manu  quatiens  ostendit  ab  aethere  nubem. 
diditur  bio  subito  Troiana  per  agmina  rumor 
advenisse  diem,  quo  debita  moenia  oondant : 
certatim  instaurant  epulas  atque  omiae  magno 
crateras  laeti  statuunt  et  vina  coronant." 


438-472. 

FINGE CERTATIM 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  444). 
QTJis  BEiiA  GERENDA  1  Vat.,  Rom.,  Med.  (wis  or  qtjeis).   Ill  Van.  1470 
P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  PhU. ;  Wakef. 
"Weiehert;   Wagn.   (ed.  Heyn.,    Led.    Virg.,   and  ed.   1861);    Lad. 
Haupt;  Ribb. 

avis  BELLA  GEEENDA  III  not  Cited  by  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.)  OMITTED 
OR  STIGMATIZED  Heyne;  Brunok  ;  Heumann  (Ribb.  flZ  Zoc.) 
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FiNGE  (vs.  438). — Invent. 

VicTA  SITU  (vs.  440). — Q,y  ?  vieta  situ  ;  victa  being  substi- 
tuted by  some  copyist,  who  did  not  understand  how  vieta  could 
perform  the  part  of  a  dissyllable. 

Quis  BELLA  GERENDA  (vs.  444). — Heyne  affixes  asterisks  to 
these  words,  and  observes  :  "  Cum  Heumanno  Burmannus  bene 
vidit  esse  rescindenda,  ut  ab  aliena  manu  assuta."  Wagner  has 
removed  the  asterisks,  and,  as  I  think,  with  great  propriety. 
Had  viKi  been  in  the  emphatic  position  these  words  would  not 
have  been  necessary,  but  the  sense  absolutely  requiring  that  the 
emphatic  position  should  be  occupied  by  bella,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  throw  in  a  make- weight  in  order  to  fix  the  reader's 
attention  sufficiently  on  vim ;  or,  to  make  my  meaning  clearer, 
YiEi  in  its  secondary  position  in  the  line  does  not  alone  and  by 
itself  sufficiently  contrast  with  the  object  [feminae  understood) 
with  which  it  is  put  in  opposition.  It  was  impossible  to  put  it 
foremost  in  the  line,  both  on  account  of  the  rhythm,  and  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  making  bella  emphatic  by  position ; 
the  words  quis  bella  gerenda  are  therefore  added  to  give 
weight  to  viRi.  That  the  words  are  genuine  is  further  shown 
by  the  more  or  less  similar  sentiment  so  frequently  met  with 
elsewhere,  as  Hom.  //.  6.  h20  (Hector  to  Andromache) : 

"  aAX'  ets  QiKQV  lovffa  ra  a*'  avTrjs  epya  KOjUt^e, 
iffroy  t'  TjKoKarTjV  re,  Kat  afupiiroKotirt  Ke\eue 
epyov  eiroixeif6cit.     iro\efios  5'  auSpeffirt  jueXr/cei 
iraaiv,  e/tm  Se  iiaXiara,  roi  IKia  eyysyaacnv. 

Eurip.  Heracl.  711  (lolaus  to  Alcmena)  : 

avSpav  yap  oAktj.     ffoi  Se  XPV  "rovrav  [puerorum]  /ieAeiv. 

Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  1.  18S  (of  young  Octavius  Caesar) : 

"  bellaque  non  puero  traotat  agenda  puer." 

Tantaque  se  facies  aperit  (vs.  448). — "  Semoto  anili  vultu 
quern  finxerat,  et  quo  se  induerat,"  Servius.     "  Nam  horrendi 
angues  ex  capite  sibilant,  et  dira  deae  facies   vera  apparet. 
Tanta  pro  talis,"  Heyne.     "  Intellige  faciem  in  mains  auctam 
quae  anui  assimilata,  ut  consentaneum  est,  parva  fuerat,"  Wag- 
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ner.  "  Quum  eerneret  faeiem  Furiae,  deposita  anili  forma,  ex- 
crescentem  in  ingentem  magnitudinem  ;  nisi  quis  velit  esse 
explieationem  superioris ;  i.  e.  tot  se  hydrorum  facies  aperue- 
runt,  et  serpentium  hiatus  ostentarunt,"  Lemaire.  But  the 
only  word  requiring  explanation  is  precisely  the  word  all  these 
commentators  have  left  unexplained,  viz.,  facies.  The  question 
is,  what  is  meant  by  this  word  facies — whether  the  face,  as 
their  sufficiently  obscure  words  seem  to  indicate  ("  vultu  quern 
finxerat,"  Servius),  or  the  whole  figure,  form,  appearance  of  the 
Fury.  That  it  is  the  latter,  not  the  former,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and  I  think  the  word  tanta  shows  plainly  that  it  is,  unless 
indeed  we  are  content  to  imagine  that  the  Fury's  stature  re- 
mained of  the  size  suitable  to  Calybe  while  her  face  assumed 
enormous  proportions,  a  picture  methinks  fitter  for  a  modern 
nursery  tale  than  for  the  Aeneid.  No,  no ;  facies  is  the  whole 
aspect,  form,  appearance  of  the  Fury,  enlarged  to  her  natural 
size,  and  hissing  with  all  her  serpents,  the  person  or  figure  of 
the  Fury.  And  so  Yoss,  correctly :  "  so  gross  breitet  sich  aus 
die  gestalt.  We  have  the  same  term  applied  to  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  a  Fury,  6.  575  :  "  facies  quae  limina  servat ! "  as 
we  would  say :  "  What  a  figure  ! "  Compare  8.  194,  where 
"  Caci  facies  dira"  is  not  the  dire  face  of  Cacus,  but  Cacus's  dire 
form,  the  dire  figure  of  Cacus;  also  12.  416  :  "faeiem  circumdata 
nimbo"  \jiot  with  a  nimbus  about  her  face,  but  with  "a  nimbus 
about  her  whole  person]  ;  and  Manil.  2.  755  : 

' '  ut  nidibus  pueris  raonstratur  litera  primiim 
per  faeiem  nomenque  suum." 

It  is  in  this  sense,  not  in  the  restricted  or  special  sense  oiface, 
that  the  word  facies  is  oftenest  used  by  Virgil. 

With  our  text,  compare  further — the  probable  source  whence 
Virgil  drew  this  very  grand  picture— the  account  Callimachus 
has  given  in  his  Symn  to  Ceres,  of  that  goddess  appearing 
under  the  form  of  Nioippe,  the  keeper  of  her  temple,  with  her 
fillet  and  other  emblems  in  her  hand,  to  the  man  who  violated 
the  sanctity  of  her  temple  by  cutting  down  the  sacred  trees: 
compare  her  ordering  him  to  desist,  and  when  he  not  only  re- 
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fused  but  in  return  insulted  and  threatened  her,  her  assumption 
of  her  natural  si2;e  : 

AafiUTTjp  S'  cufiarov  rt  KorefffxaTO'  yeivaro  5'  a  fleus" 

Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  tanta  sb  facies  apeeit  of  Vir- 
gil, a  much  more  modest,  but  essentially  the  same,  picture  ? 

En  ego  victa  situ,  quam  yeri  effeta  senecttjs  arma  inter 
regum  falsa  formidine  ludit,  respice  ad  haec  ;  adsum  dira- 
rum  ab  sede  soroeum,  bella  manu  letumque  gero  (vv.  452- 
5). — The  structure  is  en  ego  bella  manu  letumque  gero,  the 
words  VICTA  SITU,  quam  veri  effeta  senectus  arma  inter 
UEGUM  FALSA  FORMIDINE  LUDiT,  borrowcd  from  vs.  440,  being 
merely  supplementary  to  ego,  and  the  line  eespice  ad  haec  : 
ADSUM  DiRARUM  AB  SEDE  soRORUM,  being  parenthetic. 

En  ego  geeo,  &c. — Ego  is  emphatic,  and  contains  this 
meaning :  You  think  it  is  you  kings  who  wage  war  and  peace,  but 
behold  it  is  I  who  do  so ;  it  is  I,  this  woman  victa  situ  who  carries 
in  her  hand  war  and  death  ! 

Haec  (vs.  454)  the  torch  which  she  carried  in  her  hand  and 
the  snakes  of  the  whip :  look  at  these,  and  know  who  I  am,  and 
where  I  come  from,  viz.,  dirarum  ab  sede  sororum.  The  editors, 
not  understanding  the  structure  here,  placed  a  semicolon  at  lu- 
DiT  and  another  at  soroeum  ;  also  a  colon  at  haec,  as  if  haec 
referred  to  the  words  adsum  dieaeum  ab  sede  soeoeum,  and 
BELLA  MANU  LETUMQUE  GEEO,  and  the  scnsc  Were,  Mind  this, 
viz.,  that  I  am  herefrom  the  seat  of  the  Furies,  and  carrying  war 
and  death  in  my  hand.  In  order  that  the  punctuation  should 
point  to  the  true  structure  and  sense,  the  semicolons  and  colon 
must  be  removed,  and  in  place  thereof  a  comma  must  be  placed 
at  LUDIT,  a  comma  at  soeoeum,  a  semicolon  at  haec,  and  the 
line  EESPICE,  &o.,  placed  within  parenthetic  marks. 

Eespice  ad  haec. — ^As  we  say :  look  here. 

Bella  manu  lethumque  geeo. — So  Eurip.  Rhesus,  273 
(Hector  to  the  shepherd  who  comes  as  messenger) : 

EK.    iravaai  \eyap  /ioi  ras  itpoaavXeiovs  rvxar 

/noxar  irpo  x^^P""  ""'  Sop?)  paffra^ofiev . 
Arr.  roiavTa  Kaym  irri/Jiavav  e\r]\u6a. 
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Arma  amens  fremit  (vs.  460),  theme ;  abma  toko  tectis- 
QUE  REQTJiRiT  (vs.  460),  first  Variation ;  saevit  amor  ferri,  et 
scelerata  insania  belli,  IRA  SUPER  (vv.  461-2),  second  varia- 
tion. 

FURIT   INTUS  AQUAI  FUMIDUS   ATQUE  ALTE  SPUMIS  EXUBERAT 

AMNis  (w.  464-5). — Virtually,  though  not  in  regular  form,  two 
variations  of  the  theme  exultant  aestu  latices  (vs.  464). 
Compare  Hom.  Od.  12.  237  (of  Oharybdis  vomiting  forth  the 
sea  which  it  had  swallowed)  : 

i)T0i  or'  elcjucireie,  \e$'ris  as  ec  irvpi  ttoWo), 
■naa"  ava/Jtop/ivpeffKe  KvKiofievt],  wfioffe  5"  oxi") 
oKpoim  ffKoire\oiffty  eir'  a/M(pOTepoitriv  eirnrrev. 

PoLLUTA  PACE  (vs.  467). — "  Vel  sua,  vel  Troianoruni,"  Ser- 
vius.  "  Violata  iam,  sciz.,  consilio,  conatu  et  voluntate  Tumi," 
Forhiger.  No  ;  Heyne  is  right :  "  violata  iam  a  Latino."  The 
peace  spoken  of  is  the  peace  up  to  this  time  existing  between 
Turnus  and  Latinus  (vs.  426  :  tege  pace  latinos)  which  peace 
has  been  now  violated  by  Latinus,  who  is  about  to  oast  off  Tur- 
nus and  give  his  daughter,  and  by  consequence  his  kingdom,  to 
Aeneas.     And  so  Voss,  correctly  : 

' '  rasch  nach  entVeiheten  bunde  zur  kriegsf ahrt  gegen  Latinus 
ruft  er  der  jiinglinge  liaupter.' ' 

luBET   ARMA  PARARI,  TUTARI    ITALIAM,    DETRUDERE   FINIBUS 

HOSTEM  (vv.  468-9). — Arma  parari,  tutari  italiam,  detru- 
DERE  FINIBUS  HOSTEM,  three  independent  sentences  in  place  of 
the  single  one  armis  detrudere  hostem  Italia;  in  other  words, 
the  whole  sense  expressed  by  a  theme  and  two  variations. 

Certatim  (vs.  472). — Ital.  a  gara.  There  is  no  correspond- 
ing English  expression. 
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479-510. 


HIC — SECUKl 


HiC  SUBITAM  CANIBUS  RABIEM  COCYTIA  VI^GO  OBIICIT,  ET  NOTO 
NARES    CONTINGIT   ODOKE,    UT    CERVUM    ARDENTES    AGERENT   (w. 

479-481). — Ut  depends,  not  on  contingit,  but  on  rabibm,  as 
if  Virgil  had  said :  virgo  canibus  contingens  nares  noto  odore, 

OBIICIT  RABIEM  T7T  AGERENT  CERVUM,  i.  6,,  RABIEM  ttgendi  CER- 
VUM ;  exactly  as  Oolumel.  6.  35  :  "  Equarum  nota  rabies,  ut 
cum  in  aqua  imaginem  suam  viderint,  amore  inani  capiantur, 
et  per  hunc  obHtae  pabuli,"  &c.  Et  noto  nares  contingit 
ODORE,  is,  after  our  author's  usual  manner,  explanatory  and 
complementary  of  rabibm  obiicit,  not  at  all  connected  with  ut  ; 
as  if  he  had  said :  contingens  nares  noto  odore,  obiicit  rabiem 

UT  AGERENT,  &C. 

Q,UAE  PRIMA  LABORUM  CAUSA  FUIT  (vS.  481),  theme  ;  BELLO- 

ciUE  ANiMos  ACCENDiT  AGRESTES  (vs.  482),  Variation. 

Cekvus  (vs.  483). — Bonstetten,  who  visited  Torre  Paterno, 
the  site  of  Lauxentum,  in  the  year  1808,  informs  us  that  deer 
stUl  exist  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Manum  patiens  (vs.  490). — "  Patlens  illius  rei  dicimus. 
TJnde  apparet  unum  u  causa  metri  esse  detractum,"  Servius. 
"  In  codicibus  aliquot,  manuum,  ubi  manifesta  synizesis ;  sub- 
tractum  tamen  u  alterum  plerique  malunt,  et  ita  codices  emen- 
datiores  habent.  Quanquam  nihil  prohibet,  manum,  quarto 
casu,  inservire  participio,"  Pierius.  I  disagree  with  the  latter 
part  of  Pierius's  observation,  and  agree  entirely  with  Servius,  on 
the  ground  that  sense  requires  patiens  to  be  an  adjective,  as  in 
so  many  other  similar  sentences ;  "  patiens  laborum,"  "  patiens 
operum,"  "  patiens  Phoebi,"  &c.  If  we  understand  fattens  to 
be  a  verb  governing  manum  in  the  accusative,  the  words  must 
refer  to  a  particular  occasion  on  which  the  deer  submitted  to  be 
handled ;  but  this  is  plainly  not  the  sense  intended,  the  author 
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describing,  as  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  animal,  not  its  conduct  on  a  particular  occasion. 

Hung  procul  erkantem  rabidae  venantis  iuli  commo- 
VERE  CANES  (vv.  493-4). — This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
our  author  returns  ba;ck  to  a  point  where  he  had  left  his  direct 
narrative,  in  order  to  explain  circumstances  which  a  prose  writer 
would  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  in  historic  order.  Having 
first  presented  us  with  lulus  and  his  dogs  hunting,  and  then 
having  set  them  on  a  particular  spent,  our  author  stopped  short 
at  vs.  481  above  to  inform  us,  first,  that  the  hunting  of  the  par- 
ticular deer,  whose  scent  they  had  fallen  on,  excited  the  anger 
of  the  peasants  and  so  made  them  ready  to  second  Turnus  in  his 
war  against  the  Trojans;  and  secondly,  to  describe  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  connected  with  the  deer  which  called  forth  the 
anger  of  the  peasants  at  its  being  hunted.  Having  given  us 
this  information  in  the  long  digression,  between  Knes  481  and 
493,  he  now,  at  vs.  493  returns  to  the  point  which  he  had  left 
at  481,  and  proceeds  with  the  description  of  the  chase.  See,  for 
numerous  instances  of  the  same  kind.  Rem.  on  1.  151. 

Eabidae. — On  the  scent  (rabiem  obiicit,  vs.  479),  and  in 
fall  cry. 

OoMMovERE. — See  Eem.  on  "  eommotus,"  1.  126. 

Fltjvio  quum  eorte  secundo  deflueret  ripaque  aestus 
viRiDANTE  levaret  (vv.  494-5). — Both  La  Oerda  and  Heyne 
understand  the  meaning  to  be  that  the  deer  had  swum  down 
the  stream  and  was  on  the  bank  enjoying  the  shade,  when  she 
was  started  by  the  hounds — "  Nihil  enim  aliud  dicit,  quam 
post  defluxum,  i.e.  natationem,  successisse  ripae  ad  levandos 
AESTUS,"  La  Oerda ;  "  lam  defluxerat,  ut  bene  Cerda  acoipit 
DEFLUERET,  et  Sane  CANES  eum  refieientem  se  conunoverunt, 
excitarunt,"  Heyne.  Both  commentators,  however,  err,  and  the 
meaning  is  that  the  deer  was  started  by  the  hounds  as  she  was 
swimming  down  the  stream,  and  enjoying  (in  the  stream)  the 
shade  aiiorded  by  its  banks.  Commovere  cum  deflueret  is 
perfectly  explicit,  marks  unmistakably  the  time  when  ;  and 
ripa  aestus  VIRIDANTE  leyaret  is  explanatory  of  deflueret, 
assigns  the  reason  why  the  deer  "  defluebat,"  viz.,  to  assuage 
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the  teat  she  was  suffering.  Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect, 
more  inadmissible,  than  to  understand  the  one  imperfect,  db- 
FLUERET,  as  equivalent  to  the  pluperfect,  and  the  other  exactly 
similar  imperfect,  levaret,  as  literally  the  imperfect.  The 
explanatory  sentence  ripaque  aestus  viridante  levaret, 
being  omitted,  the  sense  appears  clear  and  unobstructed.  But 
it  will  be  said :  Why  mention  the  bank  at  all  unless  to  signify 
that  the  deer  had  left  the  water  and  was  on  the  bank  ?  or:  How 
could  the  deer  cool  her  heat  with  the  bank  as  long  as  she  was 
in  the  water?  Why,  plainly  with  the  umbrage  of  the  trees 
growing  on  the  bank.  Nor  is  it  necessary  we  shoulci  be  even 
so  literal,  or  take  the  author  even  so  much  at  his  word,  ripa 
can  be  the  river,  and  ripa  viridante,  the  green  shady  river,  with- 
out special  reference  to  the  bank  as  distinguished  from  the  water. 
Nay  start  not,  reader ;  I  can  prove  my  statement,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  with  all  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  demon- 
stration.    Only  hear  Silius,  14.  189  : 

' '  haud  S6CUS  Eridani  stagnis  ripave  Caystri 
innatat  altus  olor,  pronoque  immobile  corpus 
dat  fluvio,  et  pedibua  tacitas  eremigat  undas." 

What  particle  more  of  necessity  is  there  for  the  ripa  viridante 
with  which  Virgil's  deer  cooled  her  heat  to  be  the  actual  shady 
bank  of  the  river,  and  not  merely  the  shady  river,  than  for  the 
"ripa  Caystri"  on  which  Silius's  swan  swam  to  be  the  actual 
bank  of  the  Cayster  ? 

Nec  dextrae  erranti  deus  afuit  (vs.  498). — "Brranti, 
i.  e.,  inconstantem  fugientis  cervi  cursum  sequenti,"  Wagn. 
(186J).  No,  no ;  erranti  is  going  wrong,  missing  the  mark, 
erring.  The  boy,  being  an  inexperienced  marksman,  took  bad 
aim,  pjid  would  have  missed  the  mark  but  for  the  deus  who 
took  care  to  guide  the  arrow  to  its  destination.  So  2.  739 : 
"  erravitne  via,"  went  astray,  took  a  tvroiig  direction.  The  attend- 
ance of  the  god  were  superfluous  if  the  boy  had  been  able  to  do 
the  deed  by  himself. 

Saugitjs  at  quadrupes  nota  inter  tecta  refugit,  su'cces- 
sitque  gemens  stabulis  ;  questuqtje  cruentus  atqub  implo- 
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RANTI  SIMILIS,  TECTUM  OMNE  EEPLEBAT  (vv.  500-502) . Theme 

and  two  variations :   stabulis   repeats  tecta,  tectum   repeats 
STABULis,  successit  repeats  eefugit. 

AUXILIUM    VOCAT,  ET  DUROS   CONCLAMAT  AGRESTES  (vS.  504), 

— Theme  and  variation. 

PESTIS  ENIM  TACITIS   LATET  ASPERA   SILVIS  (vS.  505). /.  C, 

TESTIS, LATET  tacUa  in  SILVIS.    Compare  vs.  343,  where  see  Eem. 

Stipitis  HIC  GRAViDi  NOBIS  (vs.  507). — Strange  that  this 
sentence  should  invariably  be  understood  by  commentators  and 
cited  by  lexicographers  as  an  instance  of  gravidus  joined  with 
the  ablative  case.  "Stipitis  gravidi  nobis,  i. e., ^/em Forbiger. 
^'Stipes  gravidus  nobis,"  Forcellini.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  gkavibi  depends  on  nobis,  not  nobis  on  gravibi. 
Nobis  stipitis  gravibi,  the  knots  of  a  heavy  stick,  a  heavy  knotted 
stick. 

Spirans  immane  (vs.  510). — Not  to  be  taken  literally,  or  as 
if  the  meaning  were  drawing  a  deep  and  terrible  breath,  but  to  be 
taken  metaphorically  and  according  to  a  very  common  use  of  the 
verb  spirare,  as  signifying  thinking  a  terrible  thing,  ready  to  do 
something  great  and  terrible — the  very  thought  less  briefly  and 
emphatically  expressed  by  Callimachus,  Hynin.  in  Del.  60  (of 
Juno),  in  the  words  (jkiQxofiivr\  fxtya  Srj  n  km  ov  farov,  and  more 
emphatically  and  graphically  by  Aeschylus,  Prom.  354-  (Weil) : 

Tvtpai/a  Bovpov,  ets  os  avTiffTfi  9eois, 
(TfiepdvaLfft  ya/x(f)7i\7t(ft  ffvpiQwv  ^ovov. 

[What  a  softening  down  of  the  Aeschylean  expression  is  the 
Virgilian !  And  yet  no  more  than,  hardly  as  much  as,  was 
required  by  the  infinitely  lower  level  on  which  Tyrrheus,  the 
herd,  stood  as  compared  with  Typhon,  the  antagonist  of  aU  the 
gods:  ilq  Of  ai/TEorr)  OeoteJ-  Compare  Hor.  JEpist.  2.  1.  166 
(of  the  Roman  poet) : 

"  nam  spirat  tragicmn  satis,  et  feliciter  audet," 

Ammian.  22.  3  :  "  Eusebium  super  his,  cui  erat  Constantiani 
thalami  cura  commissa,  alte  spirantem  et  dirum  addixere  p.oenae 
lethali."     Id.  22.  9  :  "At  prosperis  lulianus  elatior,  ultra  homi- 
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nes  lam  spimhat.     Claud.  6  Cons.  Sonor.  If.lj.'^  (of  Alario)  : 

.  .  .  "  ruptas  animis  i^imjii  immanibua  Alpes." 

Yal.  Flacc.  2.  182  (Venus  in  the  character  of  Dryope  exciting 
the  Lemnian  women)  : 

' '  non  pvius  ense  manus,  raptoque  armabimus  igne  ? 
dnmque  silent,  ducuntqiie  nova  cum  ooniuge  somnoa, 
magnum  aliquid  spirabit  amor  ?" 

[love  well,  aim  at,  aspire  to  some  great  exploit].  Flor.  1.  22 
(of  the  Eoman  people) :  "  Inerat  quaedam  adhuc  ex  pastoribus 
feritas,  quae  quiddam  spirahat  indomitum."  Flor.  1.  22  (of 
the  Roman  people) :  "  Inerat  quaedam  adhuc  ex  pastoribus 
feritas,  quae  quiddam  spirahat  indomitum.  The  expression  is 
Grreek,  as  Hom.  II.  3.  8 ;  11.  508  :  fisvea  nvsiovrtg  Axaioi. 
Aeseh.  Agam.  37If-  (ed.  Davies)  : 

TTetpavTai  5'  eyyevTjs 
aToKfjLriTwv  Aprjs 
TTveovTWi/  /iei^ov  -t]  diKatus 

["a  strife  for  things  denied 
to  lust  is  proved  innate 
in  men  unduly  breathing  pride"]. 

Ibid.  218  : 

€7ret  S'  avajKas  eBv  KeiraSvoVj 
(ppevos  IT  ye  CUV  Svcrffe^ij  rpoiraiau 

avayvov. 

Id.  Eii7n.  81^0  (ed.  Schiitz)  (chorus  of  Furies  speaking) : 

TTj/eeo  roi  fAspos,  airavra.  re  kotov, 

Aristoph.  Ran.  1016  : 

oAAa  irv^QVTes  ^opv  Kat  \oyxas  Kat  \GVKo\o(pous  Tpy^aKeias 

Find.  JSfem.  3.  39  (ed.  Boeckh) : 

.     .     xl/ecprfvos  avrjp  aWor'  aWa  iruewu  ouitot  arpeKei 

38  * 
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[where  Dissen  "  animo  agitans"].     Eurip.  Andr,  189  : 

01  yap  TTUeovTes  fieyaXa  rovs  Kpeiffffovs  \oyovs 
iriKpas  ^epovffi  rwu  eXaffffovtav  vttq. 

Pseudo-Demosth.  contra  Aristog.  p.  787  (E-eiske)  :  ravri^v  rr}v 
avdpwTTov,  TYiV  TOiavT  evepysTrjaatjav  avTOV,  wc  TroXvg  Trap'  vfiiv 
fTTVEt  Km  Xa/jnrpog  ,  .  ,  to  fxsv  irpwrov  pawKrag  Km  aireiXricraQ 
aTTtTTe/xi/'ev  «7ro  rjjc  oiKiag,     Find.  Fyth.  11,  SO  (ed.  Boeckh)  : 

0  5e  xa^T/A-a  TTUewv  a^avrov  $pe/Ji€t 

[breathing  meanness].     Id.  Olym,  11{10)  91  (ed.  Dissen) : 

Kai  orav  /coAa  ep^ats  aoiBas  orep, 
Ayriffidafij  e is  AtSa  (fTaB fiov 
avrip  iKrfTaiy  Kcvea  irvevtrais  cTrope  fiox&f^ 
^paxv  Tt  Tepirvov 

[breathing  vanity,  emptiness]  (where  Damm. quoted  by  Wheeler  : 
*'  Inania  postquam  spiravit,  i.e.,  frustra  laboravit;"  and  where 
Dissen,  "vana  conatus").  Aesch.  Agam.  1215  (Butler's  Stan- 
ley ed.) : 

oW'  ii}v  ira\at(rT7iSj  Kapr*  e^iot  itpgwv  X^P'-^ 

[breathing  affection,  regard],  Johan.  Grramm.  Graza,  Anacr, 
5.  66  (in  Matranga's  Anecdota  Graeca,  vol.  2)  : 

airoTos  TrXeKouiri  (xvQoi, 
K€V€a  irveova'i  ToXfiais 
Ta  iradri  irveoviTi  yanjs 
/jLaKaptov  avoi  irpos  ovSas' 
-aTradijs  OKvfjLiros  effriv. 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  2.  697  : 

.    .    .     ' '  and  breathest  defiance  here  and  scorn, 
where  I  reign  king?" 

And  though  less  figurative,  still  figurative,  and  showing  the 
transition  from  the  literal,  Milton,  Comus  (Comus  to  the  lady 
who  has  just  been  singing) : 

"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
and  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
to  testify  his  hidden  residence." 
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512-539. 

ARDUA — CENTUM 


Ardua  tecta  petit  stabuli  et  de  culmine  summo  pastorale 
CANiT  siGNUM  (vv.  512-13). — "  Bene  culmine,  quia  de  tectis 
agrestium  loquitur,"  Servius.  The  meaning  of  Servius  is  that 
the  shepherds'  houses  in  Italy,  and  especially  the  stabula  or 
cattle-houses,  had  high  conical  roofs.  Such  houses,  quite  cir-' 
eular,  built  entirely  of  reeds,  and  having  at  a  little  distance  the 
appearance  of  very  tall  haycocks,  are  almost  the  only  houses 
which  one  sees  at  the  present  day  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome. 
Hence  not  only,  as  well  remarked  by  Servius,  culmine  summo, 
but  ardua  tecta,  the  very  opposite  of  our  stables  and  cattle 
stalls,  which  are  mere  huts  or  sheds. 

Pastorale  canit  signum,  cornuque  recurvo  tartaream 
INTEND  IT  vocEM  (vv.  513-14). — Theme  and  variation. 

CoRNU  recurvo. — The  common  cow's  horn,  the  point  being 
cut  off,  is  the  instrument  still  used  by  the  shepherds  and  swine- 
herds in  Italy  and  Spain  for  calling  their  dogs  and  making  sig- 
nals to  each  other.  It  is  worn  as  our  huntsmen  wear  the  bugle, 
viz.,  at  the  side,  suspended  by  a  cord  attached  to  each  end  of 
the  horn  and  passing  over  the  opposite  shoulder.  So  Bonstettin, 
"  Encore  aujourdhui  les  bergers  de  Torre  Palerno  [Laurentum 
of  Pliny]  se  servent  d'un  cor  pour  appeler  leurs  camarades," 
Bon  Quixote,  1.  2  :  "  XJn  porquero  que  andaba  recogiendo  de 
unos  rastrojos  una  manada  de  puercos  .  .  .  toco  un  cuerno,  a 
cuya  senal  ellos  se  recogen,"  &c. 

Q-UA  PROTENUS  OMNE   CONTRBMUIT   NEMUS,  ET   SILVAE   INTO- 

NUERE  PROFUNDAE  (vv.  514-15); — Theme  and  variation. 

SeD  FERRO  ANCIPITI  DECERNUNT,  ATRAQUE  LATE  HORRESCIT 
STRICTIS     SBGES     ENSIBUS     (vV.    525-6). FeERO    ANCIPITI,    with 

two-edged  iron,  i.e.,  with  the  sword — (1),  because  their  present 
military  mode   of  fighting   is  contrasted  with  their  previous 
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unmilitary,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  civilian  mode,  and  the  mili- 
tary mode  of  fighting  par  excellence  was  in  those  days  with  the 
sword.  (S),  because  the  immediately  succeeding  words  atra- 
QUB  LATE  HOREESciT  STRicTis  SEGES  ENsiBus,  an  amplification 
and  explanation  of  ferro  anciptti  decernunt,  declare  swords 
to  be  meant ;  compare  10.  51^: 

"  proxima  quaeque  metit  ffladio,  latumque  per  agmen 
ardens  limitem  agit  ferro" 

(where  there  is  a  similar  theme  and  variation,  and  "gladio" 
corresponds  to,  and  explains,  "ferro").  (3),  because  anceps 
— itself  used  as  an  epithet  for  the  sword,  Prudentius,  Cathem. 
6.  85  ("  Hymn,  ante  somn.  ") : 

"  huius  manum  potenteih 
ffladius  perarmat  anceps, 
et  f  ulgurans  utrinque 
duplicem  minatur  ictum  ; ' ' 

with  which  compare  verse  91  : 

"  cnsjsque  bis  timendus 
prima  ac  secunda  mors  est" — 

is  manifestly  the  Latin  representative  of  SiOtjKToc,  a/j^riKriQ, 
afi^iSt^ioG,  a^i^nrXri^,  and  a/x({)nr\r)KroQ,  all  epithets  of  the  sword 
(as  Aeseh.  Prom.  Vinct. 


S LdTjKTOP  ev  (T<l>ayalfTL  ISa^affa  ^i<l>os' 

Hom.  Od.  21.  S'hl  : 

KM  ^Kpos  afl.(j)1^Kis^   Zu>aa>  8'  utto  TToffiri  ireSiXa' 

iUd.  16.  80: 
Eurip.  Hipj7.  791  : 

ovK  oitret  Tts  a/j.(ptdi^tov 
<n.ST]pov,   a  ToS'  aiiixa  \v(raij.ev  Sepris ; 

Soph.  Trach.  93^ : 

opwfi.il/avrri!'  a/ii<p nrXriyi  ^aayava 
vKevpav  v<p'  nvap  nai  fpfvas  TreirKT]y[ji,evr\v 
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with  which  compare  Public  Opinion  (newspaper),  April  4,  1863: 
"  People  who  turn  their  reaping-hooks  into  sabres,  and  their 
scythes  into  tioo-edged  swords."     Browne,  £rit.  Pastor.  1.  5  : 

.     .     ' '  rest  upon  that  word 
■wHcli  doth  assure  thee,  though  his  two-edged  sword 
he  drawn  in  justice  'gainst  thy  sinful  soul.") 

And  (#),  because  the  very  expression  "  ancipiti  ferro"  is  used 
by  Apuleius,  Met.  8  [172'\  (ed.  Yalpy),  in  a  context  in  which  it 
cannot  by  possibility  mean  anything  else  than  tico-edged  iron, 
i.  e.,  sword :  "  Diuque  capite  demisso,  cervices  lubricis  intor- 
quentes  motibus,  crinesque  pendulos  in  circulum  rotantes,  et 
nonnunquam  morsibus  suos  incursantes  musculos,  ad  postre- 
mum  ancipiti  ferro,  quod  gerebant,  sua  quisque  brachia  dis- 
secant."  Not  only,  therefore,  are  boAti  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.) 
and  Thiel  wrong  in  interpreting  our  text  "  aequatis  iam  armis 
DECERNUNT,  quo  fit  ut  cortamen  existat  anceps  ;"  both  Wagner 
(edd.  1845  and  1849),  and  Forbiger  wrong  in  interpreting  it 
"  bipennibus,"  and  doubly  wrong  because,  as  appears  abun- 
dantly from  the  sequel,  neither  Trojans  nor  Latins  used  "bi- 
pennes  at  all,  in  battle  ;  but  the  doubt  of  Servius,  "  aut 
gladios  aut  bipennes  "  is  altogether  destitute  of  reason,  and  the 
amendment  of  Peerlkamp,  "  et  Marte"  instead  of  sed  ferro, 
uncalled  for,  and  worse  than  uncalled  for,  inasmuch  as,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  it  substitutes  an  indefinite,  weak,  and  hack- 
neyed, for  a  definite,  strong,  choice,  and  rare  expression,  and 
robs  the  passage  of  the  picturesqueness  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
contrast  of  the  two  modes  of  fighting. 

FlUCTUS  UTI    PRIMO  COEPIT  cum   ALBESCBRE  VENTO,  PAULA- 
TIM  SESE  TOLLIT  MARE,  ET  ALTIUS  XJNDAS  ERIGIT,  INDE  IMO   CON- 

suRGiT  AD  AETHERA  FUNDO  (vv.  528-530). — This  simile  has  been 
both  by  Heyne  and  others  compared  with  and  supposed  to  re- 
semble Homer's  we  8'  or'  iv  aiyiaXw  {II.  U-  U'^2)  and  Virgil's 
own  "  Fluctus  ut  in  medio"  [Georg.  3.  237).  It  diiiers,  how- 
ever, essentially  and  toto  caelo  from  both,  the  comparison  in  our 
text  being  that  of  the  contest  between  the  Latins  and  Trojans—^ 
at  first  inconsiderable  and  of  no  moment  and  waged  with  rustic 
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weapons  only,  and  then  becoming  serious  and  of  great  moment, 
and  waged  with  swords  and  martial  weapons — to  the  sea,  which 
in  the  beginning  of  a  storm  is  only  ruffled,  and  as  the  storm 
increases  is  disturbed  from  the  very  bottom,  and  rages  with 
fury ;  while  Homer's  comparison  is  that  of  an  army  marching 
to  battle,  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  rolling  in  succession  to,  and 
breaking  on,  the  shore ;  and  YirgH's  own  comparison  in  the 
third  Georgic  is  that  of  a  bull,  charging  his  enemy,  to  a  single 
wave  rolling  in  from  the  sea  and  breaking  on  the  shore. 

TJdae  vocis  iter  (vv.  533-4). — "  Hoc  est  udum  iter  vocis; 
non  enim  vox  uda  est ;  sed  per  udam  arteriarum  labitur  viam," 
Servius.  Peerlkamp  objects :  "  Ineptum,  meo  quidem  sensu, 
epitheton  tjdae,  etiam  si  cum  interpretibus  per  hypallagen  ad 
ITER  referendum  esse  dioas.  Saepe  apud  poetas  inveni  vocis  iter, 
Docis  wa,  nusquam  udae.  Mart.  11.  92,  'mors  vocis  iter  propera- 
vit  claudere  blandae.'  Et  talia  sunt  addenda,  quibus  aliquid  in 
voce  singulare  exprimitur,  non  uda,  quod  in  medica  deseriptione 
gutturis  vel  alia  ratione  locum  obtinere  poterit,  non  potest  ubi 
telum  in  gutture  haeserit."  Peerlkamp  did  not  perceive  that 
the  comparison  was  not  merely  of  the  wet  trachea  to  a  road, 
but  of  the  wet  trachea  to  a  wet  road.  Udum  iter  or  uda  via  was 
the  phrase  by  which  a  wet  road  was  expressed.  See  Lucan.  3.  85 : 

"  et  qua  Pontinas  via  dividit  uda  paludes;" 

and  compare  Ovid,  Met.  6.  351^  (of  Latona  thirsting)  : 

.     .     "  caret  os  humore  loqiientis  ; 
et  fauces  arent ;  vixque  est  via  vocis  iu  illis." 

Centum  (vs.  539). — A  word  signifying  indefinite  multitude, 
as  if  Virgil  had  said  :  five  flocks  of  sheep,  five  herds  of  cows,  and  I 
do  not  knou'  hoiv  many  ploughs. 
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643-572. 


CAELI LEVABAT 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  337.) 

CONVEKSA  I  Med.,  a  man.  pr.  (Fogg.)  HI  Brunck ;  Wakef .  ;  Pott.  ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  1832,  ed.  1861) ;  Thiel ;  Supfle ;  Forb. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

CONTHXA  I  Horn.;  Pierius.  II  \%;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Serv. 
(cod.  Dresd.),  wlio  adds:  "Dicit  et  quidam  comjnentarius  convecta 
legendum,  ut  sit,  ipsa  convecta,  quod  difficile  in  exemplaribus  inveni- 
tur;"  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut. ;  LaCerda; 
D.  Heins. ;  K  Heins.  (1670) ;  PhU. ;  Heyne  ;  Ribb. 

Voss  says  :  "  Vielleicbt  caeloque  invecta." 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  557). 

ATOAs  I  Rom.  II  "  Stjpee  astheeias  ;  quia  dixerat  caeli  convexa  peb 
ATJEAs"  (where  the  meaning  must  be  "  super  aetherias  aubas,  quia,", 
&c.),  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  "Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and 
Praest.) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

OEAS  III  Lachmann  ad  Lucret.  4.  167. 


Caeli  conversa  pek  aukas,  iunonem  victkix  affatur  (vv. 
543-4). — I.  e.,  itinere  facto  per  auras  caeli  convertitur  ad 
Iunonem  atque  earn  ita  affatur. 

Caeli  per  auras. — Having  made  her  journey  through  the 
air,  having  travelled  through  the  sky,  exactly,  as  Claud,  in  Prob. 
et  Olyhr.  Cons.  WI/.  : 

"  ut  stetit  ante  ducem  discussas  'Roma. per  auras," 

where,  as  in  our  text,  the  journey  through  the  air  is  expressed 
by  the  words  "  per  auras"  without  the  assistance  of  any  verb  of 
motion. 
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OoNVEESA. — I.e.,  CONVERSA  in  lunonem,  turned  towards  Jtcno, 
exactly  as  "  conversis,"  Sil.  10.  147  : 

.     .     .     "  plenamqiie,  heu  barbara  virtus  ! 
abscissi  galeam  capitis,  ceu  missile  telum, 
conversis  in  terga  iacit," 

is  turned  about,  turned  to  flight.  Compare  Claud.  Laws  Serenae. 
100: 

"  in  matrem  teneiis  conversa  querelis : 
'  quid  de  me  propriis  auf  erre  Penatibus, '  inquit, 
'  imperat  Mc  semper'  ?" 

where,  inasmueli  as  the  verb  is  merely  "  inquit,"  without  speci- 
fication of  the  person  addressed,  the  full  expression  "  in  matrem 
conversa "  is  necessary,  whereas  in  our  text  the  abbreviated 
expression  conversa  is  sufficient,  the  person  addressed  being 
immediately  subjoined  to  the  verb  :  itinonem  affatur.  I  find 
no  trace  of  a  reading  congressa  either  in  the  MSS.  or  in  Servius, 
else  I  should  be  tempted  to  think  that  Claudian  had  read  neither 
CONVERSA  nor  convexa,  but  congressa,  for  in  his  very  parallel 
passage,  in  Rufin.  1.  35k,  he  has  "  Megaera  deprendit  lustitiam 
in  arce" : 

' '  acrior  interea  voto,  multoque  Megaera 
luxuriata  malo  ;  maestam  deprendit  in  arce 
lustitiam,  diroque  prior  sic  ore  lacessit : 
'  En  tibi  prisca  quies'  "  etc. 

See  Eem.  on  "  conversa  cuspide,"  1.  85. 

\_tAliter''].  Conversa. — Changed,  turned;  viz.,  into  her  own 
proper  figure.  Else,  at  verse  661,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  di- 
lemma of  either  assuming  that  AUecto  has  changed  back  into  her 
proper  figure,  sub  silentio,  or  of  picturing  to  ourselves  the  pre- 
tended Calybe  spreading  out  her  snaky  wings  and  descending 
on  them  to  Cocytus.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  87 : 

"  sic  modo  quae  fuerat  rudis  et  sine  imagine  tellus 
induit  ignotas  hominum  conversa  figuras." 

En  (vs.  545). — Behold ;  you  see;  as  if  Juno  had  been  look- 
ing on  all  the  while  at  what  Allecto  was  doing. 

Si  qua  super  fortuka  laborum  est  (vs.   559).— i/'  auy 
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more  trouble  happens,  the  trouble  beitig  expressed  by  laborum, 
and  the  chance  that  it  may  happen  by  fortuna.  Compare 
Oeorg.  3.  1^52 : 

' '  non  tamen  uUa  magis  praesens  fortuna  lahorum  est 
quam  si  quis  ferro  potuit  rescindere  summum 
uleeris  os" 

[there  is  no  trouble  more  likely  to  be  useful,  no  labour*  you  can 
take  to  cure  the  sore  affords  you  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
puncture].  The  entire  sense  of  the  two  words  fortuna  laborum 
is  expressed  at  9.  41  (where  see  Rem.)  by  the  single  word  "  for- 
tuna," just  as  in  English  also  we  express  by  the  single  word 
accident,  an  accidental  misfortune,  or  evil. 

NOBILIS,    ET  FAMA   MULTIS    MEMORATUS   IN   ORIS  (vS.  564). 

NoBiLis,  much  talked  of,  celebrated,  famous ;  without  even  the 
smallest  praise  attached  to  the  celebrity.  Compare  Liv.  9.  1 : 
"  Sequitur  hunc  annum  nohilis  elade  Eomana  Caudina  pax." 
Fama  MULTIS  MEMORATUS  IN  ORIS  is  Only  another  way  of  say- 
ing the  same  thing.;  which  has  been  already  said  in  nobilis. 
In  other  words,  nobilis  is  a  theme,  of  which  multis  memora- 
Tus  IN  oris  is  the  yariation.  I  therefore  agree  by  all  means 
with  Wagner  and  Jahn  in  placing  a  comma  alt  altis  (vs.  563). 
Hic  sPECus  horrendum  monstratur  (vv.  568,  9),  is  the 
theme,  of  which  saevi  spiracula  ditis  [monstranttir),  and  rupto 

INGENS  ACHERONTE   VORAGO   PESTIFERAS  APERIT  FAUCES   are  the 

two  variations. 

QuiS  CONDITA  ERINNYS,  INVISUM  NUMEN,  TERRAS  CAELUMQUE 

LEVABAT  (vv.  570-1) . — Compare  Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  IfSIj.  (of  the 
death  of  Eufinus) : 

"  sensenmt  convexa  necem,  tellusqne  nefandimi 
amolitur  onus.     lam  respirantAbus  astris 
infernos  yravat  umbra  lacus." 


*  [Eather :  '  no  chance-of-relief  for  them  in  their  trouble  is  more  (usuallj') 
effectual.'  Fortuna,  like  riyxn,  standing  alone,  means  either  good  or  lad  fortune, 
but  '  usually  the  former'  :  see  Liddell's  Lexicon  o.  v.  -rixi]-  AUecto  may  very 
well  say  'agreeable  chance  of  having  some  work  to  do.' — J.  Y.  D.] 
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Manil.  5.  618  (ed.  Jacob.);  of  the  sea  monster  killed  by  Per- 
seus) : 

.     .     .     "  quo  concidit  ipsa 
Gorgone  non  levius  monstrum,  pelagusque  levavit." 

Senec.  Thy  est.  105  (Megaera  to  the  ghost  of  Tantalus) : 

"  actum  est  abunde.    Gradere  ad  infernos  specus, 
amnemque  notuni :  iam  tuum  maestae  pedem 
terrae  gravantur," 

where  Grronovius :  "  gravamur  aliquam  rem,  quam  vel  si  iam  feri- 
mus,  tentamus  exoutere,  vel  nondum  susceptam  reeusamus  ao 
procul  habemus." 

In  the  words  of  our  text  the  direct  narrative,  dropped  at 
verse  562  above  : 

COOYTIQUE  PETIT  SEDEM,  STJPERA  ARDUA  LINaUENS, 

in  order  to  describe  more  particularly  the  vorago  by  which  the 
Fury  left  the  upper  world,  is  again  resumed.  See  Rem.  on 
1.  158. 

Invisum  numen  (vs.  571). — Compare  Aesch.  Se^jif.  c.  Theh. 
52Ii.  (of  the  picture  of  Typhon  on  the  shield  of  Hyperbius)  : 

atpiKov  ey  ffaKei  rou  x^oviov  Sefjtas 
SatfxQvosj  ex&pov  €iKaa'/xa  ^porois  re  Kat 
5apo$toi(rt  Oeotffi. 

Id.  Sum.  71  (of  the  Furies)  : 

67ret  KOKOV 

(TKOTOV  vefiovTai,  raprapov  0'  inro  x^ofoSy 
fiicrruj-ar'  avSpup  Kai  Bfav  OXvfnriiDV, 

and  again,  ibid.  6^1  (Apollo  addressing  the  same)  : 

vavrofjuffti  Kva>Sa\a,  -{TTvyn  9eav. 
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577-589. 

TURNXJS — TENET 


VAE.  LEOT.  (vs.  577). 

IBNI  I  Rom.,  Med.  Ill  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.; 
Haupt ;  Ribb. 

IGNIS  I  "  In  Romano  iCxNi  legitur,  sed  ignis  melius,"  Pierius.  Ill  Princ. ; 
Strasb.  1470;  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1471,  1473;  P.  Manut.  ;  La  Cerda ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil.  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok  ;  Wakef. 


IGNI  •  TEEROREM  I  Med.  (Fogg.)  Ill  "  El  iGNi :  in  ipso  fervore  sedi- 
tionis,''  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) 

IGNI  teeeorem;  III  "Wagn.  (ed  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

IGNIS  TEEEOKEM  III  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heina.  ;  N.  Heins  (1670) ;  Heyne ; 
Brunck ;  Wakef. 

VAR.  LECT.  (ts.  587). 

iri — EEAGOEE  I  Rom.,  Med.,  Ver. ;  Pierius.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  Ven.  1470; 
Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut.;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Phil.;  "Wakef.;  Pott.;  "Wagn.,  ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861);  Lad. ;  Haupt; 
Ribb. 

UT — FEAGOBE  III  not  oited  by  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.)  ;  OMITTED  OR 
STIGMATIZED,  Heyne,  Brunck. 


TUKNUS  ADEST,  MEDIOQUE  IN  CEIMINE  CAEDIS  ET  IGNI  TERKOREM 

iNGEMiNAT  (vv.  577-8). — La  Cerda  connects  his  reading  ignis 
with.  CRiMiNE  so  as  to  afford  the  sense :  "  Concitat  et  maioris 
faoit  (terrorem),  crimen  conferens  in  Troianos  caedis  factae, 
IGNIS  immissi" — a  sense,  I  need  hardly  say,  inconsistent  with 
the  narrative,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  no  incendiarism. 
Heyne,  adopting  the  same  reading,  connects  ignis  with  terro- 
rem and  thus  interprets :  "  ingeminat  terrorem  caedis  et 
IGNIS,  i.  e.,  minatur  caedem  et  ignem."     I  object,  first,  that  the 
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reading  is  of  inferior  authority  (see  Var.  Led.),  and  secondly, 
that  the  sense  which  it  affords  is  bad,  inasmuch  as  it  nowhere 
appears  that  Turnus  threatened  Latinus  or  the  Latins  at  all, 
much  less  threatened  them  with  "  caedes"  and  "  ignis,"  whether 
at  his  own  hands  or  the  hands  of  anyone  else.  I  therefore  adopt 
the  reading  igni,  and,  interpxising  a  comma,  so  as  to  separate 
that  word  from  what  follows  and  connect  it  with  what  goes 
before,  obtain  the  sense :  in  niediis  flagrantibus  iris  propter 
caedem  morum  a  Troianis.     Compare  11.  225  : 

"  lios  inter  motus,  medio  flagrante  tumuitu, 
ecce  super  maesti  magna  Diomedis  ab  urbe 
legati  responsa  ferunt," 

where  "medio  flagrante  tumultu"  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
MEDIO  IN  CEiMiNE  CAEDis  ET  IGNI  of  our  tcxt,  and  where  the 
news  brought  by  the  legates  is  an  additional  cause  of  the  popu- 
lar fermentation  ("  super"),  just  as  in  our  text  the  terror  occa- 
sioned by  Tumus's  representations  aggravates  the  commotion 
already  raised  by  the  "  caedes."  Compare  also  Eurip.  Sec. 
60k: 

ef  Toi  fivpta)  (TTparevfiari 
aKoXaffTos  ox^os,  j/avriKij  t'  avapxta 
KpeifffXwv  TTvpos. 

Ignis  is  metaphorical,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  and  as  not  only 
the  similar  Latin  terms  (compare  Ammian.  36. 10 :  "  inter  quos 
eminebat  Araxius,  in  ipso  rerum  exustarum  ardore  adeptus  am- 
bitu  praefecturam,"  where  both  the  "  ardore"  and  the  "  exus- 
tarum" are  metaphorical),  but  the  corresponding  terms  in  all 
languages,  and  remarkably  in  the  Grreek,  as  Hom.  //.  286  : 

aparat  Se  Taxiara  /uyn/j.fi'ai  ei/  Sa'i  Awyprj. 

And  so  Servius:  "In  ipso  scilicet  fervore  ac  incendio  seditionis." 

TeRKOREM  INbBMINAT  :  TBUCROS  IN  REGNA  VOCARI  (vS.  578), 

&c. — I.e.,  TERROREM  INGEMINAT,  moiiendo,  sive  identidem  dicendo, 
TEUCROs  IN  REGNA  VOCARI,  &c. ;  Or,  identidem  dicens,  teticros  in 
REGNA  VOCARI,  TERROREM  INGEMINAT.     Compare  11.  448: 

.     magnisq^ue  urtem  terroribus  implet : 
instructos  acie  Tibei'ino  a  flumine  Teucros 
Tyrrhenamque  maniim  totis  descendere  campis" 
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[e.  e.,  "  implet  urtem  terroribus,  moilens  Teucros  instructos  aoie 
desoendere,"  &c.J 

Maetemque  fatigant  (vs.  582). — "  Fatigant  Latmum 
clamoribus  ac  precibus  super  Marte  seu  bello  faciendo,"  Heyne, 
Wagn.  [Prcmt.)  I  think  not,  but  weari/  Mars  himself  with  their 
eagerness  for  battle.  And  so  in  the  very  sentence,  8.  94,  quoted 
by  Heyne  himself : 

"  olli  remigio  noctemque  Aisiaqtie  fatigant" 

[weary  the  very  day  and  night  with  their  rowing,  with  the 
constancy  with  which  they  row].     See  Rem.  on  1.  284. 
Fata  deum  (vs.  584). — Compare  Lucan,  1.  699  : 

"  turn  qui /ate  deitm  secretaque  carmina  servant, 
et  lotam  parvo  revocant  Almone  Cybeben." 

Perverso  numine  (vs.  584). — "  Irato,"  Servius.  "  Perversa, 
conturbata  et  infirmata  deorum  voluntate,"  Heyne.  "  Quasi 
pervertentes,  susque  deque  habentes,  iraperium  deorum,"  Wagn. 
(Praest.)  "  Merito  profecto  Virgilius  loquax  iudicaretur,  si  per- 
verso numine  de  oraoulo  aut  de  voluntate  divina  intelligi  volu- 
isset,  quasi  utrumque  non  satis  expressum  esset  verbis  contra 
OMiNA  et  CONTRA  PATA  DEUM.  At  quid  magis  nefarium  est  quam 
deorum  imperium  pervortere,  quod  nonne  is  facit,  qui  contraria 
iis,  quae  illi  iusserunt,  poscat  ?  Quam  apta  vero,  talis  sententia : 
PoscuNT,  cantra  ea,  quae  dii  decrevere,  belltjm,  non  modo  con- 
ternpto,  sedfunditus  everso  divino  imperio  V  Dietsch,  Theol.  Virg. 
No ;  but  perversa  voluntate  eorum,  viz.  ipsorum  Rutulonmi ;  the 
caecum  consilium  of  verses  591,  2.  That  this  and  nothing  else 
is  the  meaning  of  perverso  numine  is  shown  by  the  imme- 
diately preceding  contra  omina,  and  contra  fata  deum. 
Their  numen,  voluntas,  or  will,  was  perverse,  precisely 
because  it  was  contra  omina,  and  contra  fata  deum.  Com- 
pare;!. 137,  "meo  sine  numine"  [without  my  will,  unauthorized 
by  me];  2.  396,  "baud 'numine  nostrd"  [not  according  to  our 
own  will  or  choice]  ;  and  see  Rem.  on  2.  396,  wTiere  further 
authorities  are  adduced  in  support  of  this  interpretation  of  the 
term. 
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Ille  vELtJT,  &c.,  .  .  .  TENET  (vv.  586-9). — Compare  Ovid, 
Met.  9.  39  (Achelous  giving  an  account  of  his  combat  with  Her- 
cules)-: 

' '  me  mea  def endit  gravitas  ;  frustraque  petebar. 

baud  secus  ao  moles,  quam  magno  murmure  fluctus 
oppugnant ;  manet  ilia  ;  suoque  est  pondere  tuta.' ' 


598-599. 


NAM  MIHI  PARTA  QUIES  OMNISQUE  IN  LIMINE  PORTUS 
FUNERE  FELICI  SPOLIOR 


VAR.  LECT. 

KAM  .  .  .  OMNisauE  I  Rom.,  Med.  (OMNISa.),  Ver.  (OMKISQ).  Ill 
P.  Manut.;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  "Wakef.; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861) ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

NAM  I  Vat.     m  Brunck. 

NAM  .  .  .  MORTisdUE  III  Burm. 

SON  .  .  .  OMNISftTIE  III  Lad. 

Not  cited  by  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.) 


VAR.  LEOT. 
oMNisQaE  IN  LIMINE  poETTJS  STIGMATIZED  III  Brunck. 
O  Vat. 


VAR.  LECT.  \j,unct.'\ 

POETUs  FUNEEE  (no  interpoint)  I  Med.     Ill  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Ribb. 

roETUS  •  ETJNEEE  III  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Yen.  1470 ;  P.  Manut. ;  La, 
Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Wakef. ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.^ 
Lect.  Virg.  and  Praest.) 

FuNEEE  I  Ver. 
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Compare  ApoUon.  Eliod.  1.  689  : 

1)  /lev  iyav,  et  Kai  /i.f  ravvv  en  TteifipMaai. 
KtipeSj  eTrepxofjievov  irov  oto/xat  eis  eroi  ijSij 
yatav  e<j}€ffa-effdaL,  HTepewv  otto  ^oipav  €\ov(Tav 
avrws  7]  defiis  effri,  irapos  KaKorriTa  Tre\a<f(Tai. 
oTrKorepjifft  Se  Trayx"  ToSe  (ppa^etrdat  avojya. 

"  Securitas  omnis  in  promptu  est,"  Servius*  (cod.  Dresd.  Daniel., 
Lion),  followed  by  Ruhkopf  ("  omne  auxilium  mihi  ante  pedes 
et  paratum  est  seni"),  Wagner  (1861),  Forbiger  and  Tliiel — an 
explanation  to  which  there  is  the  very  obvious  objection  that  in 
limine  is  never  "  ante  pedes  et  paratum,  but  always  in  principio, 
Grerm.  anfangs.  On  the  other  hand,  Heyne's  interpretation  "  et 
totus  sum  in  aditu  portus,  in  portu  navigo,"  although  all  right  as 
far  as  in  limine  is  concerned,  is  scarcely  less  objectionable;  first, 
because  omnis  [ego)  cannot  well  stand  without  sum;  and  secondly, 
because  poktus,  simply  and  by  itself,  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
express  the  port  of  death.  Only  when  he  has  read  the  words 
FUNERE  FELici  sPOLioR  Can  the  reader  be  quite  sure  that  the 
port  at  whose  entrance  Latinus  has  arrived  is  the  port  of  death. 
Compare  Oic.  ad  Fam.  1.  15:  "Sednescio  quomodo  ipsae  illae 
excludere  me  a  portu  et  perfugio  videntur,"  et  quasi  exprobrare 
quod  in  ea  vita  maneam,  in  qua  nihil  insit,  nisi  propagatio  miser- 
rimi  temporis,"  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  certainly 
to  know  what  "portus"  and  " perfugium "  is  meant,  until  he 
arrives  at  the  explanation  contained  in  the  words  "  quod  in  ea 
vita  maneam."  I  therefore  throw  omnis  to  spolior,  and  under- 
stand QUE  to  join  the  sentence  omnis  in  limine  portus  funere 
FELICI  SPOLIOR  to  the  preceding  nam  mihi  parta  quies  in  that 


*  An  error  in  the  piinted  text  of  most  editions  of  Servius,  viz.,  "in  portu  est," 
instead  of  "  in  promptu  est,"  has  led  most  of  the  elder,  and  some  even  of  the  later 
commentators,  into  a  fatal,  and  to  those  of  their  readers  who  are  unaware  of  the 
en-or,  wholly  unaecountahle  confusion.  Only  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  error 
in  the  Servian  text,  are  Tauhmann's  "  Mihi  mortis  vioinae  benefieio  quies  et  secu- 
ritas omnis  in  portu  est,"  Heyne's  "  Servii  explicatio  nihili  est,  '  securitas  omnis  in 
portu  est,'  "  and  Voss's  animadversion  on  the  latter,  "  Servius  sagt:  '  pakta  auiES, 
scil.  vicinae  mortis  benefieio ;  i>f  limine  portus,  securitas  [die  erklanmg  des  vori- 
gen  auiBs]  omnis  in  portu  est,'  "  not  riddles. 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  39 
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loose  manner  in  which  que  sometimes  connects  two  unequal  or 
not  perfectly  congruous  sentences,  as  for  instance,  Aen.  10. 187: 

' '  cuius  olorinae  surgunt  de  vertice  cristae, 

(crimen  amor  vestrum)  ioima.egue  insigne  patemae  ; ' ' 

and  Georg.  U-  67  : 

"  sin  autem  ad  pugnam  exierint — nam  saepe -duobus 
regibus  incessit  magno  discordia  motu — 
continuojese  animos  vulgi,"  &c. 

Compare  Aen.  11.  693,  where  "  et"  joins  the  words  "  laevo  de- 
pendet  parma  lacerto  "  to  tlie  preceding  sentence  without  joining 
them  to  "qua,"  just  as  in  our  text  que  joins  the  words  omnis  in 
LIMINE  PORTUs  FUNERE  EELici  spoLioR  to  the  preceding  sentence 
without,  however,  joining  them  to  nam.  The  sentence,  so  under- 
stood, is  the  correction  or  limitation  of  the  preceding  nam  mihi 
PABTA  QuiES  :  "  the  coming  trouble  cannot  affect  me  much,  be- 
cause I  am  just  about  to  die,  but  still  it  affects  me  inasmuch  as 
it  makes  my  death  unhappy ;"  in  other  words,  "I,  having  reached 
the  natural  term  of  life,  shall  soon  escape  from  that  trouble  from 
which  you,  Turnus,  shall  not  escape." 

FuNERE  FBLici  SPOLIOR. — "  Exequiis  tantum  regalibus  careo," 
Servius.  "  Tali,  quale  ducitur  ei  qui  in  felicitate  moritur,"  Wag- 
ner (1861).     Doubly  erroneous ;  first,  as  separating  the  words 

FUNERE  FELICI  SPOLIOR  from   OMNISQUE  IN  LIMINE  PORTUS,  with 

which  they  form  a  single  indivisible  sentence  ;  and  secondly,  as 
understanding  "  funus,"  here  used  in  the  sense  of  death  [com- 
pare Aen.  1.  236 :  "tot  funera  passis;"  Ooripp.  Justin.  Minor. 

1.  U3 : 

' '  nunc  idem  genitor  laetus  plenusque  dierum 
funere  felici  caelestia  regna  petivit"] 

to  mean  funeral  obsequies.  The  sentence  omnisque  in  limine 
PORTUS  funere  felici  SPOLIOR  is  Only  a  little  wider  variation 
than  usual  of  the  preceding  theme,  mihi  parta  quies.  The 
entire  sense  of  theme  and  variation,  expressed  in  one  sentence, 
is  :  /  have  a  near  port  of  refuge  in  death ;  /  only  icish  my  entrance 
into  that  port  had  been  happier.  This  junction  of  omnis  in  limine 
PORTUS  to  SPOLIOR,  and  this  construction  of  portus  as  the  geni- 
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tive  to  LIMINE,  is  the  more  probably  correct  as  it  suggested  it- 
self to  Ladewig  before  he  could  have  been  aware  that  it  had 
suggested  itself  to  me.  It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  its  cor- 
rectness that  it  has  been  adopted  by  Ribbeck  from  Ladewig. 

Limine  portus. — "  Limen  portus,"  the  threshold  or  entrance 
of  the  port  (viz.,  death),  as  ouSoe  jripaog,  the  threshold,  ov  entrance 
of  old  age,  Hymn,  in  Vener.  105  : 

57jpov  evCoJeiv  Kai  opav  (j>aos  TjeMoio, 

oK^tov  ep  \aoLS,  Kat  yjipaos  ovSoy  itcs(r$ai. 

Compa,re  Q.  Curtius,  6.  3  :  "  vi  ipso  limine  vietoriae  stamus"  [on 
the  threshold  of  victory]  ;  Aen.  8.  656  :  "  Gallos  in  limine  adesse 
canebat "  [that  the  Gauls  are  on  the  threshold,  or  as  we  say,  at 
the  door]  ;  and  Actt.  Apost.  5.  9  :  iSov,  oi  ttoBcq  raiv  Oa^pavTtvv 
Tov  avSpa  aov  em  rtj  Ovpa,  koj  i^otuovuiv  cte.  [at  the  door,  i.e., 
in  limine^. 

Portus  (the  genitive  depending  on  limine)  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  death,  death  being  the  port  jxir  excellence.  Compare 
Epigr.  Leonidae,  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  Ij.52 :  koivoq  -rraai  Xifinv 
A'iSrig.     Soph.  Antig.  1295  (Capper) : 

iftj,  iw,  SvcTKadapTos  AtSou  \i/j.TjVf 
Ti  fjL   apa,  Ti  fi  aKsKSLS  ; 

Ennius  (ed.  Hessel.,  p.  274)  (Thyestes  execrating  Atreus) : 

"  neque  sepuUrvm,  quo  se  recipiat,  hateat,  porium  corporis,  ubei 
remissa  humana  vita,  corpus  requiescat  a  maleis." 

Cic.  Tusc.  5  (ad  extrem.) :  "  Quid  est  tandem,  dii  boni,  quod 
laboremus  ?  portus  enim  praesto  est,  quoniam  mors  ibidem  est, 
aetemum  nihil  sentienti  receptaoulum."  Longin.  de  sublim.  9: 
AXX'  rjfiiv  fj.iv  cvcxSaifiovovcnv  airoKSiTai  Xi/xriv  kukwv,  o  Oava- 
Toe-  Carlyle.  Fred,  the  Great,  vol.  5  (Frederick  the  Great, 
writing  to  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth) : 

' '  ainsi  mon  seul  agyle  et  mon  unique  port  ■ 
se  trouve,  chere  soeur,  dans  las  bras  de  la  iiwrt." 

MiHi  PARTA  QUiES,  theme ;  omnisque  in  limine  portus 
eunere  felici  spolior,  variation. 
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612-641. 

CINCTUQUE MOVETE 


VAS.  ZEC'T.  (vs.  641). 
CANiTTsaTJE  MOVEIE  I  Med.  (Fogg.)     HI  Sei'vius,  who  observes  :  "  legitur 
etMONETB;"  (Yen.   1470;  Aldus  (1514);   P.  Manut.;   D.  Heins.;  Iv'. 
Heins.  (1670) ;  Jahn  ;  Thiel ;  Wagn.  (1861) ;  Siipfle  ;  Forb. ;  Ribb. 

CANIUSQTJE  MONETE  HI  Wakef. 
CANTUQUE  MONETE  II  Cod.  Canon.  (Butler). 


CiNCTUQUE  GABiNO  (vs.  612). — The  scholiast  to  Persius  {Sat.  5) 
gives  us  this  curious  bit  of  iuformation  concerning  this  "  cinctus 
Grabinus":  "  Gabino  habitu  cinctuque  Dii  Penates  fornaabantur, 
obvoluti  toga  super  humerum  sinistrum,  delxtro  nudo ; "  and  the 
scholiast  to  Lucan,  1.  596,  this  other :  "  Quo  habitu  diaconi  in 
ecclesia  quadragesimali  tempore  ministrant." 

Abstinuit  tactu  pater  (vs.  618),  theme;  avbrsusqxie  re- 
ruGiT  FOEDA  MiNisTERiA,  first  Variation ;  et  caecis  se  condidit 
UMBRis,  second  variation ;  the  three  sentences  being  disposed  in 
climax, 

Ferratos  (vs.  622).  —  Plated  with  iron,  strengthened  with 
iron,  as  2.  481,  "  SLevatos,"  plated  loith  brass,  strengthened  tcith 
brass.     No  doubt,  the  stronger. 

EupiT  (vs.  622). — Broke  open  by  force  the  door,  burst  all  the 


PosiTis  iNcuDiBUs  (vs.  629). — Compare  Hom.  II.  18.  Ii.7S  • 
OtiKt  8'  ett'  aKfioOertM),  where  Yilloison  "  AKfioOtrw  :  cavitate  super 
quam  imponitux  incus." 

Cantusque  MOVETE  (vs.  641). — In  favour  of  the  reading 
MONETE,  is  first  its  mention  by  Servius  as  an  aliter ;  secondly, 
that  MONETE  is  the  reading  of  both  the  Palatine  (Ribb.)  and  the 
Grudian  (Eibb.),  10.  163,   where  the  same  verse  is  repeated ; 
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thirdly',  verse  41 ,  atove,  "  tu  vatem,  tu,  diva,  mone ; "  also  Ovid, 
Fast.  3.  259  : 

"  quia  miU  nunc  dicat  quare  oaelestia  Martis 

arma  ferant  SaKi,  Mamuriumque  canant  ? 
nympha,  mone,  nemori  staguoque  operata  Dianae ; " 

and  ibid.  5.  I^J/.5  : 

"  dicta  sit  unde  dies,  quae  nominia  extet  origo, 
me  f  ugit :  ex  aliquo  est  invenienda  deo. 
Pleiade  nate,  mone,  virga  venerande  potenti ; ' ' 

and,  above  all,  the  singular  suitability  of  monete  to  the  imme- 
diately following : 

ET  MEMINISTIS  ENIM,  DIVAE,  EI  MEMORABB  P0TE8TIS. 

Against  MONETE  is  to  be  objected,  first,  that,  except  in  the  Pala- 
tine (Eibb.)  and  Gudian  (Eibb.)  readings  of  the  same  verse 
where  it  occurs  again,  viz.,  10. 163,  the  expression  cantus  monere 
has  not  been  found  elsewhere ;  secondly,  that  at  10.  163,  Wake- 
field himself  has  not  adopted  that  aliter  of  the  Palatine  and 
Grudian  MSS.,  but,  on  the  contrary,  silently  contented  himself 
with  the  vulgar  reading  cantusque  movete  ;  and  thirdly,  that 
in  Statius's  imitation : 

"  nunc  mihi,  fama  prior,  muudique  arcana  vetustas,' 
cui  meminisse  ducum  yitasque  extendere  curae, 
pande  viros,  tuque  o  nemoris  regina  sonori, 
Calliope,  quas  ille  manus,  quae  moverit  arma 
Gradivus,  quantas  populis  aolaverit  urbes 
mblata  molire  lyra" 

"  sublata  molire  lyra"  has  been  less  probably  suggested  by 
CANTUSQUE  MONETE  than  by  cantusque  movete. 

Nowhere  perhaps  in  the  whole  Aeneid,  not  even  in  the  visit 
to  Hades  (see  E,em.  on  6.  426)  is  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  Virgil 
manifested  more  plainly  than  in  this  account  of  the  Latin  arma- 
ment. It  is,  it  will  be  observed,  substantially  an  account  not  of 
the  Latin  forces  but  of  the  Latin  generals,  each  of  whom  is  de- 
scribed at  full  length  with  all  the  minute  details  of  his  personal 
history,  while  the  least  possible  notice,  in  some  cases  no  notice 
at  all,  is  taken  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  Thus,  we  have 
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thirteen  lines  devoted  to  the  personality  of  Aventinus,  and  no 
more  than  two  to  his  troops,  these  two  informing  us  indeed  that 
they  fought  with  "pila"  and  "dolones"  and  the  "  veru  Sabel- 
lum,"  but  not  saying  one  word  either  of  their  numbers,  or  from 
what  part  of  Italy  they  came  ;  nay,  so  contemptuously  are  his 
troops  treated  that  they  are  introduced  to  us  with  the  word 
"  gerunt"  to  which  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  supply  what  nomi- 
native we  like.  In  like  manner,  we  have  eight  lines  devoted  to 
the  two  brother  chief-tains  Catillus  and  Coras,  but  not  one  single 
word  of  the  troops  under  their  command.  Then  while  there 
are  five  lines  given  to  Lausus  and  two  to  Mezentius,  the  troops 
of  Lausus  are  despatched  in  a  single  line,  and  those  of  Mezen- 
tius in  the'  single  word  "  agmina."  Umbro  has  ten  lines  and 
a  half  to  himself ;  to  Umbro's  troops  not  even  so  much  as  one 
siugle  word.  Virbius  has  no  less  than  twenty-two  lines,,  but, 
for  aught  we  are  told  to  the  contrary,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
come  alone  to  the  war.  Camilla  has  eleven  lines  entirely  to  her- 
self, while  her  "  agmen  equitum  et  florentes  acre  catervas"  are 
disposed  of  totidem  verbis  as  if  they  had  been  her  personal  suite, 
or  beef-eaters.  Now  this  is  all  in  the  very  strongest  contrast  to 
the  account  of  the  Grecian  armament  given  by  Homer,  in  which 
the  first  and  most  important  place  is  given  to  the  forces  led,  and 
only  the  second  place  and  minor  consequence  to  the  leaders. 
Homer  mentioning  separately  and  individually  every  town, 
city,  and  district  from  which  troops  were  sent  to  the  war,  with 
such  distinctness  that  a  geographical  map  of  Greece  might  be 
formed  from  his  catalogue,  and  never  growing  weary,  however 
weary  his  readers,  of  one  unvaried  oi  re,  oi  n,  oi  re,  oi  re,  re- 
peated without  end.  It  would  be  in  the  very  highest  degree 
tedious  to  go  through  the  particular  cases  one  after  another,  so 
I  shall  content  myself  vsdth  taking  the  first  case,  viz.,  that  of 
the  Boeotians,  BotwTwv,  for  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  democrat 
Homer  places  the  people  first,  and  lets  the  leaders  follow.  The 
Boeotians,  he  tells  us,  were  led  by  Peneleus,  Leitus,  Arcesilaus, 
Prothoenor,  and  Clonius,  on  not  one  of  whom  does  he  bestow  a 
second  word,  but  hurries  on  to  tell  you  with  the  most  minute 
circumstantiality  the  names  of  the  individual  towns,  cities  and 
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districts  from  whicli  the  troops  under  their  command  came, 
almost  every  one  of  these  towns,  cities,  and  districts  having  its 
own  peculiar  descriptive  epithet  attached  to  it,  and  concludes 
with  an  exact  tot  of  the  aggregate  of  the  contingent.  From 
this  fundamental  difference  hetween  the  Yirgilian  and  Homeric 
catalogues  arises  that  other  so  remarkable  diiierence  observable 
between  them,  viz.,  that  while  the  former  enriches  the  Aeneid 
with  a  chapter  second  in  interest  and  poetical  beauty  to  none  in 
the  whole  work,  the  latter  encumbers  the  Iliad  with,  to  say  the 
best  of  it,  a  long  dry  table  of  statistical  details.  Well  for 
Milton's  great  poem  that  its  author,  in  this  as  well  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  followed  the  example  not  of  Homer  but  of 
Virgil.  Puritan  and  regicide  as  he  was,  he  yet  treats  the 
"  crowd  "  as  unceremoniously  as  even  Virgil  himself  with  his 
"  gerunt"  : 

' '  say,  Muse,  their  names  tten  known,  -who  first,  who  last, 
roused  from  the  slumher  on  that  fiery  couch 
at  their  great  Emperor's  call,  as  next  in  worth, 
came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 
while  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof." 


645-660. 

MEMINISTIS OKAS 


VAS.  LECT. 

AiTEAS  m  D.  Heins. 

OEAs  I  Rom.,  Pal,,  Med. ;  "  Antiqui  plerique  codices  legunt  foetivo  paetxj 
.  .  .  OKAS,"  Pierius.  II  f .  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Phil.;  Heyne ;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn. 
and  Praest.) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 

Not  cited  by  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) 


Meministis  divae  (vs.  645). — Compare  Empedocles,  de  Natura, 
IfJ  :  TT  oAu/x  vrjur  t)  AevkhiXeve  7rop0Ei'f  Movtra,    No  wonder  they 
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had  good  memories,  being  all  of  them  daughters  of  Mnemosyne 
herself.     No  wonder  they  were  able  to  tell  stories  (memo rare 

POTESTIS). 

Nowhere  in  the  whole  work  is  Virgil's  inexhaustible  variety 
and  command  of  language  more  conspicuous  than  in  this  enu- 
meration of  the  Italian  chieftains  (vv.  647,  et  seqg.),  no  two  of 
whom  are,  I  will  not  say  described  in  the  same  manner,  but, 
even  so  much  as  introduced  in  the  same  form.  First  of  all, 
Mezentius  init  bellum,  agminaqtje  armat.  At  his  side,  his 
son  Lausus  ducit  mille  viros,  neqtjidquam  secutos  ex  agyl- 
lina  urbe.  After  these,  Aventinus  ostentat  insignem  palma 
CURRUM  victoresque  equos.  Then  the  two  brothers  Catillus 
and  Coras, 

TIBUKTIA  MOENIA  WNaUUNT, 
ET  PBIMAM  ANTE  ACIEM  BENSA  ISTTEB  TELA  FEEtJNTtTB. 

Then  Caeculus  is  there  : 

NEC  PE.AENESTINAE  EUNDATOR  DEEUIT  URBIS. 

Then  Messapus  : 

HESEDES  P\)PUL0S  DESUETAQUE  BELLO 

AGMINA  IN  AEMA  TOOAT  SUBITO,  FEKRUMftUE  KETEACTAT. 

Then  behold  Clausus  magnum  agmen  agens,  magnique  ipse 

AGMINIS  INSTAR.     Next  HaleSUS  CURRU  lUNGIT  EQUOS,  TURNOQUE 

FEROCEs  MILLE  RAPiT  poPULOs.  Ncxt  Oebalus  is  uot  left  un- 
mentioned : 

NEO  TU  CAEMINIBUS  NOSTEIS  INDICTUS  ABIEIS, 
OebAIiE. 

And  Nersae  sent  thee,  0  Ufens,  to  the  battle  (misere  in  prae- 
lia).;  and  Umbro  the  priest  and  serpent-tamer  ve;nit,  and 
Virbius  the  son  of  Hippolytus  ibat,  and  Turnus 

INTER  PKIMOS 

VEE.TITUK,  AKMA  TENENS,  ET  TOTO  TERTICE  8UPE.A  EST  ; 


and  besides  all  these  Camilla  arrived, 

ADVENIT,        . 
AGMEN  AGENS  EftUITUM,  ET  PL0REN5 

Homer,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  catalogue  (well  so  called)  of  the 


ADVENIT,        .  .       . 

AGMEN  AGENS  EftUITUM,  ET  PLORENTES  AEEE  CATEEYAS. 
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Grecian  forces  repeats  the  word  ripxov  II  times,  t]yefiovevtv  12 
times,  ivcfiovT  or  antpcvefiovro  15  times,  tTrovro  17  times,  and 
iLXov  no  less  than  32  times  ;  yet  critics  are  not  wanting  who  set 
Virgil's  poetical  skill  below  Homer's. 

CoNTEMPTOR  DivuM  (vs.  648). — See  Rem.  on  6.  620. 

DiGNUS   PATRIIS   QUI  LAEXIOR  ESSET   IMPERIIS,  ET  GUI  PATER 

HAUD  MEZENTius  ESSET  (vv.  653,  4). — Compare  Tacit.  Sist. 
2.  89  :  "  non  VitelUo  principe  dignus  exeroitus."     Patriis  qui 

LABTIOR  ESSET  IMPERIIS,  theme  ;  ET  GUI  PATER  HAUD  MEZEN- 
TIUS ESSET,  variation. 

Laetior. — The  expression  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  possible  for 
expression  to  be.  He  does  not  say  that  Lausus  was  unhappy, 
only  that  he  deserved  to  have  been  happy.  Laetus  seems  to 
be  properly  and  peculiarly  used  to  express  the  happiness  the 
child  has  in  the  parent,  or  the  parent  has  in  the  child.  Com- 
pare 6.  787: 

"  laeta  deum  partu,  centum  complexa  nepotes." 

Centum  angues  cinctamque  gerit  serpentibus  hydram 
(vs.  658) . — The  centum  angues,  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse 
are  not  the  same  as  the  serpentibus  of  the  last  part,  but  they 
are  the  same  as  the  hydram  serpentibus  cinctam  of  the  last 
part.  The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
by  the  device  on  the  shield  is  that  it  is  an  immense  number  of 
serpents  (centum  angues).  The  hydra  on  the  shield  of  Aven- 
tinus  has  so  many  heads  and  necks  that  it  appears  to  the  be- 
holder to  be  an  immense  number  of  serpents;  this  immense 
number  of  serpents  is,  however,  only  the  single  hydra  with  its 
many  heads  and  necks,  each  head  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  separate  serpent.  Nor  let  the  reader  take  umbrage  at  the 
hydra  surrounded  ("  cincta")  by  parts  of  itself,  by  its  own 
members.  The  serpent  of  Cadmus,  which  has  but  one  head,  is 
surrounded,  girt  ("cingitur")  with  its  own  orbs  or  convolu- 
tions, lies  snug  in  the  middle  of  its  own  coils,  Ovid,  Met.  3.  77 : 

' '  ipse  modo  immensum  spiris  f acientibus  orbem 
cingitur;  interdum  longa  trabe  reotior  exit." 

How  much  more  the  hydra  with  its  manifold  heads  and  necks  ? 
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Centum  {gerit)  angues,  theme ;  cinctam  geeit  seepentibus 
HYDE  AM,  variation, — one  and  the  same  thing  presented  under  two 
different  aspects,  eaoh  aspect  explaining  the  other.  The  gene- 
ral view  is,  as  usual,  placed  first ;  the  particularizing,  second. 
The  two  views  together  make  up  the  single  view  of  the  prosaist : 
suis  centum  serpentibus  cihetam  hydram.  A  confirmation  of  the 
above  analysis,  according  to  which  the  centum  angues  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  centum  angues  constituting  the 
hydra  itself,  is  afforded  by  Eurip.  Phoen.  IISI4. : 

rats  S'  iPSo/MLS  ASpairros  ev  whaiaiv  tiv 
iKarov  ex^^vais  aff-mt^  eKirK'qpwv  ypatpi} 
uSpos, 

where  ekotoi^  sx'^i^"'?  ^^^  ^^^  centum  capita  of  the  hydra  itself. 
Compare  also  Sil.  2.  158  : 

' '  centum  imgites  idem  Leniaeac[ue  monstra  gerebat 
in  clipeo,  et  seotis  (?)  geminam  serpentibus  hydram," 

the  "  centum  angues"  constituting  the  same  Lernaean  monster, 

the  same  hydra ;  also,  Virg.  Aen.  8.  299  : 

.     .     ' '  nOn  te  rationis  egentem 
Lemaeus  turba  capitum  circumstetit  anguis," 

where  see  Eem. 


665-668. 

ET  TEEETI  PUGNANT  MUCRONE  VEEUQUE  SABELLO 
IPSE  PEDES  TEGUMEN  TOEQUENS  INMANE  LEONIS 
TEEEIBILI  INPEXUM  SAETA  CUM  DENTIBUS  ALBIS 
INDUTUS  CAPITI  SIC  EEGIA  TECTA  SUBIBAT 


VAS.  LECT.  \_punct.']  (vs.  668). 

CAPITI  •  TPal,  Med.,  Ver.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  P.  Manut. ;  LaCerda;  D. 
Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  PUl. ;  Heyne ;  Brunok  ;  "Wakef, ;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

jVot  cited  by  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) 
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Veruque  sabello. — We  must  not  suppose  real  roasting  spits 

iised  as  spears,  as  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  song,  in  the  Boom  of  Devor- 

goil,  9..  2  : 

' '  these  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had  speara, 
and  lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  Cavaliers,' ' 

bmt  spears  resembling  roasting  spits  in  the  shape  of  their  blades. 

Tereti  mucrone  veruque  sabello. — /.  e.,  with  the  verii 
Sahellum,  a  spear  the  blade  end  of  which  is  not  flat  or  sharp- 
edged,  but  like  that  of  a  roasting-spit,  round  and  tapering  to  a 
point. 

Indutus  capiti. — "  Non  conveniunt  tegumen  torquens, 
iNDUTUs  CAPITI,"  Jahn.  "  Eiice  versum  importunum  indutus 
CAPITI  SIC  REGiA  TECTA  suBiBAT,  quae  a  seusu  et  loco  aliena 
sunt,  et  iuncturam  verborum  enecant,"  Heyne.  "  Apparet,  ex 
more  vulgaris  sermonis  haee,  torquens  et  indutus,  copula 
fuisse  iungenda.  Sed  de  iudustria  ab  eo  more  discessit  poeta, 
quod  in  re  horrida  horridiore  (!!!)  etiam  dicendi  genere  utun- 
dum  putavit,"  Wagner.  If  we  understand  indutus  to  be  the 
accusative  plural  of  the  substantive  indutus,  and  to  stand  in 
apposition  to  tegumen,  we  shall  have  a  perfectly  regular  struc- 
ture :  ipse  SUBIBAT  REGIA  TECTA  PEDES,  TORQUENS  IMMANB  TE- 
GUMEN LEONIS  (IMPEXUM  TBRRIBILI  SETA  CUM  DENTIBUS  ALBIs) 
INDUTUS   CAPITI,    SIC   SUBIBAT  REGIA  TECTA,  HORRIDUS,  &C.       We 

may  either  consider  the  sentence  as  broken  off  at  capiti  and 
begun  again  at  sic,  and  the  nominative  ipse  as  standing  with- 
out a  verb  (compare  1.  227,  and  E.em.),  or  we  may  consider  sic 
as  interposed  between  the  nominative  ipse  and  its  verb  subibat. 
The  lion's  skin  is  to  be  understood  as  covering  both  the  head 
and  body  of  the  wearer,  the  face  appearing  through  the  rictus. 
Camilla's  tiger's  skin  was,  no  doubt,  worn  after  the  same 
fashion,  11.  577  : 

"  tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertice  pendent." 

Compare  the  similar  equipment  of  Ornytus,  consisting  of  a  cow's 
skin  eked  out  with  the  skin  and  teeth  of  a  wolf's  head,  11.  679 ; 

"  cui  pellis  latos  humeros  erepta  iuvencp  , 
pugnatori  operit ;  caput  ingens  oris  hiatus 
et  malae  texere  lupi  cum  dentibus  albis," 
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Tegumen  immane  indutus  capiti,  as  vs.  688,  "  fulvos  gale- 
ros  tegmen  capiti."  Compare  also  vv.  632  and  742,  "tegmina 
capitum."  If  Virgil  had  here  written  tegmen  capiti  the  sense 
would  have  been  plain  and  the  structure  undoubted,  but  he 
could  not  have  used  both  tegmen  and  tegumen  in  the  same  sen- 
tence. Hence  the  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  word  of 
general  signification  indotus.  Compare  Tacit.  Ann.  16.  If.  (of 
Nero  performing  on  the  stage) :  "  ne  fessus  resideret ;  ne  sudo- 
rem,  nisi  ea,  quam  indutui  gerebat,  veste  detergeret." 

"  Sic  eegia  tecta  subibat. — Compare  10.  870  :  "  sic  cur- 
sum,"  &c. ;  also  12.  304  :  "  sic  rigido  latus  ense  ferit." 


674-677. 

CEU  DUO  NUBIGENAE  CUM  VERTICE  MONTIS  AB  ALTO 
DESCENDUNT  CENTAUSI  HOMOLEN  OTHRYNQUE  NIVALEM 
LINQUENTES  CURSU  RAPIDO  DAT  EUNTIBUS  INGENS 
SILVA  LOCUM  ET  MAGNO  CEDUNT  VIEGULTA  FRAGGRE 


VAS.  LEOT.  \_pimct.'] 

LisrciTJENTES  CUESIT  EAPIDO ;  BAT  III  Heyne  ;  Wakef .  (eapido  :  dat)  (quot- 
ing 8.  216:  "oolles  clamore  relinqiu") ;  Jahn;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861); 
Thiel;  Siipfle ;  Ribb. 

uOfairENTES :  CUESU  BAPIDO  DAI  IH  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670). 


Dat  EUNTIBUS  INGENS  siLVA  LOCUM. — "  Defectus,  cedit ;  cum 
utique  cedit  sylva,  cedunt  et  virgulta ;  cum  utique  a  minore  ad 
mains  venire  debuerit ; "  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "  The  observation 
of  Servius  is  just.  This  beautiful  description  is  unhappily  closed. 
Nothing  can  be  greater  than  dat  euntibus  ingens  silva  locum. 
It  should  not  have  been  followed  by  magno  cedunt  virgulta 
fragore,"  Jortin.  "  Pulchra  descriptio  infeliciter  finitur.  Nihil 
mains  esse  potest  quam  dat  euntibus  ingens  silva  locum,  se- 
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quentia  hio  non  bene  oongruunt,  magno  cedunt  virgulta  fra- 
GORE,"  Miscell.  Obserc.  1,  p.  17,  where  annotator  B  observes  : 
"  ita  poeta  capiendus,  ut  silva  ingens,  sive  arborum  maiorum 
cacumina  Oentaurorum  horum  capitibus  dederent  locum  ;  vir- 
gulta pedum  inoessu  mota,  fracta,  et  protrita  cum  sonitu  fue- 
rint."  "  Ex  Miscell.  Obss.  notatur  ad  h.  1.  reprebensio  poetae, 
qui  post "  silvam,'  virgulta,  post  maius  minus  commemorando, 
versus  vim  infregerit.  Respondet  ibi  vir  doctus  alius,  sed  parum 
commode  ;  nee  magis  commode  Sohrader.  ad  Musaeum,  p.  164, 
a  generaliori  poetam  ad  specialius  transire.  Dicendum  erat, 
VIRGULTA  poetico  sermone  iungi  cum  '  silvis'  et  eodem  loco 
haberi,  nee  inferius  illo  esse,"  Heyne.  To  which  Wagner  sub- 
joins :  "  Num  igitur  putabimus  arbores  ab  illis  currentibus 
fractas  aut  prostratas  ?  Potius  dicendum  erat :  silvam  h.  1.  ut 
saepe,  dici  de  densis  fruticetis,  minoribusque  arbustis,  sed  pro- 
prie  poetam  locutum  puto :  silva  dat  locum,  dum  ramuli  arbo- 
rum prominentes  cursus  impetu  franguntur ;  virgulta  cedunt, 
proteruntur  pedibus  Oentaurorum." 

A  total  misunderstanding,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  our  text, 
by  all  commentators  ancient  and  modern  alike.  Not  only  is 
there  no  anticlimax,  no  giving  way  first  of  the  great  wood, 
the  ingens  silva,  and  then  of  the  little  wood,  the  vir- 
gulta, no  bursting  with  heads  and  shoulders  through  the 
boughs  of  the  tall  trees,  and  with  the  feet,  through  the  under- 
wood (!),  there  is  not  even  so  much  as  the  slightest  mention 
of  or  allusion  either  to  two  woods  or  two  different  parts  of  the 
same  wood's  tall  trees  and  brushwood — the  silva  and  virgul- 
ta spoken  of  being  one  and  the  same  thing  under  different  as- 
pects, silva  the  brushwood,  virgulta  the  shrubs  of  which  the 
SILVA  consists.  Therefore  ingens  silva,  the  mighty  brushwood, 
the  brushwood  considered  in  respect  of  its  extent,  and  virgulta 
MULTO  FRAGORE  the  Same  brushwood  considered  in  respect  of 
the  effect  produced  on  it  by  the  breaking  through  of  the  Cen- 
taurs. Our  author  has  chosen  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  fluency 
of  versification  to  express  in  two  simpler  co-ordinate  sentences 
the  thought  which  had  been  so  much  less  ambiguously  expressed 
in  the  one  more  complex  sentence,  inijens  silva  virgultoriim  cedit 
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magno  fragwe.  The  case  about  which  the  commentators  have 
made  so  much  noise,  and  to  so  little  purpose,  is  thus  a  mere 
ordinary  case  of  theme  and  variation,  virgxjlta  varying  silva, 
as  OEDUNT  varies — scarcely  even  so  much  as  varies,  almost  re- 
peats— DAT  LOCUM ;  and  as  magno  varies — scarcely  even  so 
much  as  varies,  almost  repeats — ingens.  Compare  (m),  Ovid, 
Met.  8.  3Ij.O  (of  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar) : — 

' '  sternitur  incursu  nemus,  et  propulsa  f ragorem 
silva  dat," 

where  [a),  "nemus"  and  "silva"  are  neither  two  distinct 
woods,  a  greater  and  a  less,  nor  even  so  much  as  different 
parts  (the  tall  trees  and  the  brush)  of  one  and  the  same  wood ; 
but  "  silva"  varies  "  nemus,"  as  virgulta  in  our  text  varies 
silva;  (&),  "propulsa  fragorem  dat"  varies  "sternitur  in- 
cursu," as  magno  cedunt  fkagore  in  our  text  varies  dat 
EUNTiBUs  locum;  (c),  the  whole  second  clause  is  a  mere  varia- 
tion of  the  whole  first  clause,  as  the  whole  second  clause  of  our 
text  is  a  mere  variation  of  the  whole  first ;  and  {d),  "  silva"  is 
not  a  wood  of  tall  trees,  but  like  the  silva  of  our  text  and  the 
"  nemus"  of  the  preceding  clause,  a  brushwood  or  jungle,  con- 
sisting of  the  particular  shrubs  specified  (Ovid  being  always 
more  specific  than  Virgil)  only  four  verses  previously : 

..."  tenet  ima  lacunae 
lenta  saUx,  ulvaeque  leves,  iunoique  palustres, 
viminaque,  et  longa  parvae  sub  arimcline  cannae." 

Compare  also  {p),  that  similarly  "  non  alta  silva,"  of  Ovid, 
Art.  Amat.  3. 


"  silva  nemus  non  alta  faoit ;  tegit  arbutus  herbam  ; 
ros  maris  et  latiri  nigraqae  myrtus  olent. 
nee  densae  foliis  buxi  fragilesque  myricae, 
neo  tenues  cytisi,  cultaque  pinus  abest," 

where  we  have  not  only  a  similar  enumeration  of  the  shrubs 
constituting  the  "  non  alta  silva,"  or  brush,  but  the  express 
declaration  of  the  identity  of  the  "non  alta  silva"  and  the 
"nemus."  Also  (e),  Ami.  6.  7:  "pars  densa  ferarum  tecta 
rapit  silvas,"  where  "  densa  ferarum  tecta "  is  not  something 
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different  from  "silvas,"  but  "  silvas"  considered  under  a 
different  aspect,  the  woods  considered  as  the  stalls,  stabling  or 
cover  of  wild  beasts.     Also  (fl),  Stat.  Theb.  1.  876  (of  Poly- 

niees) : 

' '  talis  opaea  legens  netmrum  Cadmeius  heros 
.  aocelerat,  vasto  metuenda  wmhone  ferariim 
excutiens  stabula,  et  prono  virguUa  refringit 
peotore," 

where  again  "  stabula  ferarum  "  and  "  virgulta"  are  not  two 
things  each  of  which  is  substantially  different  from  the  just- 
mentioned  "  opaca  nemorum,"  but  the  just-mentioned  "  opaca 
nemorum"  themselves,  considered  under  two  new  aspects — 
first,  as  the  stalls  or  stabling  of  wild  beasts,  and  then  as  brush- 
wood or  bushes  embarrassing  the  passage.  And,  above  all, 
compare  (e)  our  author  himself,  12.  521 : — 

' '  ac  Telut  immissi  diversis  partibus  ignes 
arentem  in  siham  et  virgulta  souantia  lauro, ' ' 

where  not  only  is  the  "  silva  "  followed,  as  in  our  text,  by  the 
explanatory  "  virgulta,"  but  the  explanatory  "  virgulta"  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  still  further  explanatory  "  lauro,"  and  we  are 
informed  not  only  that  the  wood  spoken  of  was  a  brushwood, 
but  that  the  brushwood  constituting  the  wood  was  of  bay.  So 
habitual,  indeed — I  might  truly  say  so  inveterate — is  our 
author's  use  of  this  construction  that  we  need  go  no  further 
than  the  immediately  preceding  verses  for  an  example  of  it, 
the  HOMOLEN  OTHRYNQTJB  NivALEM  of  those  vorscs  being  at 
once  the  explanation  and  varied  repetition  of  the  vertioe 
MONTIS  ALTO,  and  linquentes  the  explanation  and  varied  repe- 
tition of  the  dbscendunt  ab  of  the  same  verses. 

The  Centaurs  present  a  fine  picture,  as  they  descend  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  through  the  brushwood  which  clothes  its 
sides.  The  picture  they  had  presented  descending  through  a  tall 
wood,  the  full-grown  trees  of  which  they  broke  down  before 
them,  had  been  ridiculous;  the  picture  they  had  presented 
descending  through  a  tall  wood,  breaking  only  the  lower 
branches  of  the  full-grown  trees  with  their  shoulders,  and  the 
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brushwood  with  their  feet,  had  been  no  picture  at  all,  at  least 
no  picture  with  which  Catillus  and  Coras,  rushing  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  could  with  propriety  have  been  compared, 
Catillus  and  Coras  being  full  in  view  under  the  open  sky,  the 
Centaurs  hid  from  all  view  by  the  tall  trees. 

The  "  silvas"  of  Statius's  imitation,  Theh.  h-  139  : 

"  non  aliter  silvas  humeris,  et  utroque  refringens 
pectore,  montano  duplex  Hyleus  ab  antro 
praecipitat,  pavet  Ossa  vias,  pecudesque  feraeque 
procubuere  metu," 

is  of  course  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  the  sii.va 
and  vinGULTA  of  our  text,  for  Statins,  Eodomont  as  he  was, 
was  hardly  Eodomont  enough  to  break  down  full-grown  trees 
with  the  mere  impetus  of  a  Centaur  coming  down  from  a 
mountain  ;  also  the  v\r)v  of  Hom.  11.  12.  llf-B  : 

aypoTepoKfL  ffveffffiv  eoiKore,  to)  t  ev  opeffffiv 
avSpav  TjSe  Kvvaiv  Bex^iTai  KoXotxvpTOV  tovra, 
Soxf-"  "r  a'iaffovT^  irepi  (r<pi<rty  ayvvrov  uAtjc, 
TTpu/Mvriv  eKTafivovreSj 

for  who  ever  yet  heard  of,  or  even  imagined,  wild  boars  rushing 
with  such  violence  as  to  overturn  tall  full-grown  trees  ?  That 
Donatus  as  little  perceived  as  his  brother  commentators  the  real 
construction  of  the  passage,  as  little  imagined  as  they  that  the 
latter  clause  of  the  sentence  was  the  mere  explanatory  variation 
of  the  first,  appears  plainly  from  his  gloss,  "  his  currentibus 
cedunt  omnia,  quae  fortassis  occurrerent,"  the  "omnia"  of  which 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  equivalent  for  both  the  great 
trees  and  the  underwood ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  the  same,  I 
must  say,  gross  misconception  of  our  author's  meaning  we  are 
indebted  for  Ariosto's  very  absurd  and  ridiculous  picture  of 
Bajardo  breaking  dovni  and  bearing  before  him  not  only  trees, 
but  everything  which  opposes  his  passage  through  the  wood, 
Or  I.  Fur.  1.72: 

"  non  furo  iti  due  miglia,  che  sonare 
odon  la  selva,  che  li  ciiige  intorno, 
cou  tal  roniore,  e  strepito,  che  pare, 
che  tremi  la  foresta  d'  ogn'  intorno  ; 
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e  pooo  dopo  im  gTan  destrier  n'  appare, 
d'oro  guernito,  e  ricoamente  adorno, 
ohe  salta  macchie,  e  rivi,  ed  a  fraoasso 
arbori  mena,  e  ci6,  ohe  vieta  il  passo." 

See  Rem.  on  "  quern  si  fata  virum  servant,"  1.  550 ;  and  on 
"progeniem  sed  enim,"  &o.,  1.  23-26. 


684-713. 

PASCIT — SEVERUM 


VAS.  ZJSCT.  (vs.  684). 
PASCIT  I  Med.  (Fogg.)     m  Ven.  1470 ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut.  ;   D. 

Heins. ;  Wakef. ;  Jahn;   Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Tkiel;  Siipfle  ;  Forb.; 

Ribb. 
PASCis  HI  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Heyne. 


VAS.  LEGT.  (ts.  695). 
AEftTJOSQTTE  PALiscos  I  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Ven.  1470;  La 

Cerda;    P.  Manut.;    D.  Heins.;    N.  Heins.    (1670);   Phil.;   Heyne; 

Brunok ;   "Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Pott.  ;  Haupt ; 

Ribb. 
EQuosa.  PAiiscosa.    Ill  Rom.  1473, 

BftUOSaUE  FALLECOS  I  Rottl. 

Ladewig  omits  vs.  695  altogether. 

VAR.  LEGT.  (vs.  703). 
AGMINE  XANio  I  P,om.,  Pal.     Ill  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut.  ; 

La  Cerda;    D.  Heins. ;    N.  Heins.  (1670) ;    Phil.;    Heyne;    Brunck; 

Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
AGMUTE  LANTO  I  Med.  (not  TANTO,  as  incorreotly  represented  by  Foggini 

and  Ribbeck). 

EXAMINE   TANTO    II  J. 
ACMIWB   TAjSTIO   II  J. 

Not  cited  by  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) 


Vestigia  nuda  sinistri  instituere  pedis  (vv.  689-90). — If 
it  be  not  a  hopeless  task  to  analyze  these  words  (vestigia  in 
the  sense  of  steps  agreeing  as  badly  with  nuda,  as  in  the  sense 
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of  feet  it  agrees  with  institueee),  I  am  inclined  to  construe 
them  thus: — Institueee  nuda,  they  instituted  naked ;  vestigia, 
the  steps,  i.e.,  the  step2nng  pai't ;  sinistri  pedis,  of  the  left  leg. 
In  plain  English,  they  walked  loith  the  left  foot  iiaked.  Scarcely 
less  difficult  of  analysis  is  the  Greek  parallel,  Eurip.  fragm. 
Meleagri,  6  : 

01  5e  0€<rTiou 
KovpoL  TO  \aLov  ix^^^  avap^vKoi  ttoSos, 
TOV  5'  ev  tr^SiKois  ccs  e\a<ppi^ov  yovv 
exoiev,  OS  Si;  iraini'  AiTuKois  vofios. 

Resides  (vs.  693). — See  Rem.  on  1.  726. 

Ibant  aequati  numbro,  regemque  canebant  (vs.  698). — 
Aequati  ntjmero,  "  digesti  in  ordinem.  Hinc  saepenumero 
scripsi,  hoc  est,  ordine,  congruenter,  sicut  decebat,"  Servius, 
Cynth.  Genet.  "Aequalibus  numeris  h.  ordinihus,"  Heyne, 
Wagner  (Praest.)  "  Grleich  in  geordnetem  tritt  gehn  all',"  Voss. 
"  Ivan  del  pari  in  ordinanza,"  Caro.  I  think  not ;  but,  "with 
Peerlkamp,  Thiel,  and  Forbiger,  "gressus  aequabant  ad  nume- 
rum  carminis."  This  is  the  correct  interpretation,  first,  because 
the  immediately  following  words,  regemque  can  eb ant,  supply 
you  with  the  subject  of  the  song,  keeping  time  to  which  they 
marched  (ibant  aequati)  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  picture 
of  soldiers  marching  in  time  {Trpog  pvO/iov  t/xfiaivovTcg,  Lucian ; 
TTfjOt  opxwif^Q  vpoQ  pvdfxov  jdaiviiXTiv,  VhitaToh.  Apophthegm.)  i.e., 
all  setting  down  their  feet  at  the  same  moment,  is  much  more 
striking  than  that  of  soldiers  merely  going  in  ranks  consisting 
of  equal  numbers.  The  picture  is,  therefore,  frequently  pre- 
sented to  us  by  poets,  as  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  1.  5j^9  (of  the  army 

of  Satan)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  anon  ttey  movu 
in  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
of  flutes  and  soft  recorders,  such  as  raised 
to  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
arming  to  battle;" 

and  ibid.  6.  59  (of  the  army  of  God) : 

.     .     .     ' '  nor  with  less  dread  the  loud 
ethereal  trumpet  fi-om  on  high  gan  blow  ; 
at  which  command  the  powers  militant, 
that  stood  for  heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  joined 
of  union  irresistible,  moved  on 
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in  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 
of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breathed 
heroic  ardor  to  adventurous  deeds, 
under  their  godlike  leaders,  in  the  cause 
of  God  and  His  Messiah." 

NuMEKO,  REGEMQUE  CANEBANT. — In  every  song  there  are 
words  and  measure.  The  words  are  referred  to  in  eegem,  the 
subject  of  which  the  song  treated,  the  measure  is  expressed  by 
NUMERO.  The  distinction  between  the  words  and  the  nimieri 
is  well  observed  by  D.  Heinsius,  Ovid,  Natal.  175  : 

"  ad  numeros  Teniunt  verba  ligata  sues." 

Compare  Aen.  8.  //.53  : 

' '  iUi  inter  sese  multa  vi  braohia  toUiuit 
in  nmnerum  ;" 

and  Ed.  6.  27 : 

"  turn  vero  in  nmnerum  Faunosque  ferasque  videres 
ludere." 

If  AEQUATi  NXJMERO  has  no  reference  to  the  singing  of  the 
soldiers  as  they  marched,  but  only  to  their  marching  in  equal 
ranks,  then  the  very  long  simile  of  cbu  nubem,  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  which  is  the  music  of  the  swans,  has  reference  to  two 
words  iBANX  CANEBANTQUE  Only,  and  none  at  all  to  aequati 
NUMERO.  Such  illustration,  it  is  manifest,  had  been  very  dis- 
proportionate. Aequati  numero  being  understood  to  be  spoken 
of  the  marching  to  music,  stepping  in  time,  the  disproportion 
is  removed,  and  the  meaning  is  no  longer  canebant  ceu,  but 
ibant  aequati  NUMERO  CANEBANTQUE  CEU.  Compare  (quoted 
by  Heyne,  and  like  the  suicide's  weapons,  fatal  to  their  master) 
Sil.  3.  345  : 

.     .     .     "  misit  dives  Callaecia  pubem, 
barhara  nunc  patriis  ululantem  carmina  Unguis,' 
nunc  pedis  alterno  percussa  verbere  terra 
ad  nwmerwm  resonas  gaudentem  plaudere  cetras ; " 

and  Id.  8.  420  : 

"  ihant  et  laeti  pare  Sancum  voce  canebant 
auotorem  gentia,  pars  laudes  ore  ferebant, 
Sabe,  tuas." 

SoNAT  PULSA  (vv.  701,  2).—Eohoes.     The  Komaus,  having 
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110  single  word  by  whicli  to  express  the  verb  echo,  were  obliged 
to  use  a  periphrasis.     So  Eel.  6.  81/. : 

"  ille  canit ;  pulsae  referani  ad  eidera  valles ; " 

Aen.  6.  150 : 

"  pulsati  colles  olamore  resultant.'" 

Nec  quisquam  aeratas  acies,  &c.,  .  .  .  NUBEM  (vv.  703-5). 
— Servius  understands  the  swans  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
verses  to  form  the  subject  of  these  verses  also,  for,  commenting 
on  voLTJCRUM  RAUCARUM,  he  sajs :  "  Sciendum  tamen  Virgilium 
secundum  morem  provinciae  suae  locutum :  in  qua  bene  canentes 
cycni  ranciores  vocantur.  Est  autem  haeo  Homeri  comparatio, 
quam  ipse  etiam  de  cycnis  facit  {II.  2.  1^59)  twv  S'  uq,  k.  t.  A." 
I  think  Servius  is  mistaken,  and  that  not  the  swans  already 
spoken  of  are  meant  in  these  words,  but  other  birds  of  a 
different  species — first,  because  swans  do  not  fly  in  a  "  nubes," 
but  in  comparatively  small  troops  ;  and  secondly,  because  Virgil 
elsewhere,  when  using  swans  for  the  purpose  of  a  similitude, 
completes  his  picture  by  the  addition  of  birds  of  a  different 
kind,  11.  456 : 

"  iaud  secus  atque  alto  in  luco  quum  forte  catervae 
consedere  avium,  piscosove  amne  Padusae 
dant  sonitum  rauci  per  stagna  loquaeia  ct/cni," 

where  "catervae  avium"  cannot  be  the  "cycni,"  inasmuch  as 
swans  do  not  sit  on  high  trees,  and  inasmuch  also  as  the  birds 
sitting  on  the  high  trees  are  placed  in  contrast  with  the  swans 
on  the  water.  In  like  manner  in  our  text  the  volucrum 
RAUCARUM  NUBEM  is  different  from  the  nivei  liquida  inter 
NUBiLA  CYCNI,  and  the  former  crowding  towards  land  from 
their  passage  across  the  sea  are  contrasted  with  the  latter  high 
up  in  the  sky.  The  soldiers  singing  while  they  march  are  thus 
compared — first,  with  respect  to  their  singing,  to  swans ;  and 
secondly,  with  respect  to  their  moving  noisy  multitude  to 
immigrating  birds.     Compare  pseud.-Eurip.  Rhesus,  290  : 

iroWri  yap  i)xi  ©pTjKioi  peav  (rrparos 

exactly  as  in  the  fifth  Book  the  movements  of  the  riders  in  the 
Ludus  Troiae  are  compared,  with  respect  to  their  intricacy,  to 
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the  Cretan  Labyrinth ;  and  with  respeot  to  the  agility  with 
which  they  are  made,  to  the  gambols  of  dolphins,  the  two 
similes  being  required  to  set  before  the  reader  the  full  picture 
of  the  singing,  moving,  noisy  multitude. 

Aeriam  sed  gurgite  ab  alto  urgueri  volucrum  rauca- 
RUM  AD  LiTTORA  NUBEM  (vv.  704-5).  The  foUowing  is  the 
account  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  arrival  of  quails  on  the 
Italian  coast  in  spring,  after  having  spent  the  winter  in  Africa, 
Maceroni's  Memoirs,  1.  29:  "The  region  of  juniper  bushes 
forms  the  first  asylum  of  the  quails,  upon  their  arrival  [viz.,  in 
the  Pontine  Marshes]  early  on  a  fine  May  morning,  after  their 
night's  flight  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Those  who  catch  those  delicious  birds  for  the  supply 
of  the  markets  place  vertical  nets  attached  to  poles  extending 
many  hundred  yards  along  the  shore,  and  about  five  from  the 
water's  edge.  The  lower  limb  of  the  net  is  drawn  up,  so.  as  to 
make  a  double  or  bag.  The  quails  arrive  in  general  in  a  very 
exhausted  state,  especially  if  the  least  contrary  wind  has  ob- 
structed them,  and  they  fly  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Thus  they  strike  against  the  net,  and  falling  to  the  bottom  are 
easily  taken  by  the  persons  on  the  watch.  Millions  which 
escape  the  nets  throw  themselves  like  stones  on  to  the  sand 
[urgueri  ad  LITTORA  nubem],  and  roll  into  the  nearest  juniper 
bush,  from  which  it  is  perhaps  their  destiny  to  be  soon  aroused 
by  the  dog  of  the  sportsman,  and  shot  dead  by  his  gun." 

Nec  quisquam  aeratas  acies  ex  agmine  tanto  misceri 
PUTET  (vv.  703-4). — "Nemo  putaret  illud  ad  pugnam  facien- 
dam  incedere.  .  .  .  Miscentur  acies,  dum  congrediuntur  et 
pugnant,"  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Voss.  Nothing  could  be  more 
incorrect.  Misceri  is  not  future,  but  present,  and  co-ordinate 
with  URGUERI,  and  means  not  the  milde  of  battle,  but  the  con- 
fused noise  made  by  the  soldiers  marching  and  singing  at  the 
same  time.  Compare  Georg.  1.  358:  "  resonantia  longe  littora 
misceri; "  ibid.  i.  75  (of  bees)  : 


"  et  circa  regem  atque  ipsa  ad  praetoria  densae 
miscentur ;" 
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.  .  .  "  caecique  in  nubibus  ignes 
terriflcant  animos  et  inania  murmura  misoml ;" 
ibid.  I4..  hll  ■■ 

"  misceri  ante  oculos  tantis  clamoribus  aeq^uor." 

The  structure  is  not  misceri  ex  agmine,  but  acies  ex  agmine. 

LiQUiDA  INTER  NUBiLA  (vs.  699). — Amidst  the  clear  shy,  as 

4.  245.    (where  see  Eem.),   "  turbida  nubila,"  the  turbid  sky; 

5.  525  (where  see  Rem.),  "liquidis  nubibus,"  the  clear  sky. 

Instar  (vs.  707). — See  Rem.  on  "  quantum  instar  in  ipso," 

6.  866. 

MoNTEMQUE  SEVERUM  (vs.  713). — See  Rem.  on  "  Petilia," 
3.  402. 
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QUUM EVALUIT 


VAB.  LECT.  (ts.  738). 

E 
SAUEASTis  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (SARRASTIS),  Med.  saeeastis  or  saeeastes 

II  |.     Ill  Yen,  1470 ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Hems. ;  N.  Heins. 

(1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Brunck;  "Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  1861) ; 

Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
saeastees  II  |. 
sAEASTis  III  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) 


VeL      QUUM     SOLE,     &C.      (vS.     720). Not      QUAM,      but      QUUM,. 

QUAM  being  purposely  rejected  by  the  author  himself,  in  order 

to  vary  the  expression — quam  multi  fluctus  volvuntur,  vel 

quam  multae  [torrentur)   aristae  densae,   quum  aristae  densae 

TORRENTUR.     See  for  a  precisely  similar  variation  of  structure, 

12.  67 : 

"  Indnm  sanguiueo  veluti  violaverit  ostro 
si  quis  ebur,  aiit  mista  rubent  ubi  lUia  miilta 
alba  rosa." 

Scuta  sonant  pulsuque  pedum  conterrita  tellus   (vs. 
722). — There  should  be  no  comma  at  sonant,  all  the  nomina- 
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tives  in  the  verse  belonging  to  that  verb,  and  the  sense  being : 
their  shields  [struck  with  their  spears)  and  the  earth  struck  loith 
their  feet,  resound ;  in  other  words,  their  shields  resound  with  the 
striking  of  their  spears,  and  the  earth  loith  the  tram.p  of  their  feet. 
The  intention  of  the  poet  being  to  place  prominently  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  great  noise  made  by  the  army  in  march, 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  saying  scuta  sonant,  but  adds,  as  an 
additional  subject  to   sonant,  pulsuque   pedum   conterrita 
TELLus,  exactly  as  at  vs.  701,  his  intention  being  to  represent  to 
the  reader  the  great  noise  made  by  the  swans,  he  is  not  content 
to  say  soNAT  amnis,  but,  as  an  additional  subject  to  sonat,  adds 
et  ASIA  LONGE  PULSA  PALUs.     This  is  another  of  those  very 
numerous  instances  in  which  Heyne  has  had  a  truer  perception 
of  the  sense — may  I  say  the  fine  sense  ? — of  his  author,  than 
either  of  the  Heinsii  or  Wagner,  all  of  whom  place  a  comma 
after  sonant,  so  as  to  make  a  separate  sentence  of  pulsuque 
PEDUM  conterrita  TELLUS,  thus  rendered  self- subservient,  and 
containing  its  own  verb  conterrita  {est)  ;  a  punctuation  and 
consequent  interpretation  for  which  Wagner  assumes  credit  in 
the  following  words  :  "  Comma  posui  post  sonant  ;  melius  hoc  : 
conterrita,  sciz.  est,  tellus,  quam  conterrita  sonat  tellus. 
Elumbe  est  enim  verbum  sonat  adiunctum  fortioris  verbi  parti- 
ciple CONTERRITA."     The  Credit  thus  assumed  by  Wagner  (if 
indeed  it  be  credit,  and  not  rather  discredit)  belongs  however 
not  to  him,  but  to   Daniel   and   Nicholas  Heinsius,  and  the 
Medicean  MS.,  all  of  which  authorities  divide  the  verse  into 
two  at  SONANT.     I  am  glad  to  see  that  Eibbeck  has  returned  to 
the,  as  I  doubt  not,  true  punctuation  and  structure. 

Conterrita. — A  participle  introducing  a  new  additional 
idea,  subsidiary  to  the  main  idea  presented  in  sonant  and 
PULSU  pedum,  exactly  as  "  indignatum,"  Georg.  2.  162,  is  a 
new  heightening  idea,  subservient  to  the  main  idea  expressed 
in  "  stridoribus  "  and  "  sonat." 

Scuta  sonant. — Compare  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  1.  667  : 

.  .  .  ",  and  fierce  with  grasped  arms 
clashed  on  their  sowiiding  shields  the  din  of  war." 

SparcxEre  qui  somnos  cantuque  manuque  solebat  (vs.  754). 
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— "  Sparse  papavere  aut  '  medicatis  frugibus,'  6.  420,  turn 
adhibita  incantatione  sopire  viperas,  1.  426,"  Wagner  (1861). 
What  has  "  sparso  papavere  aut  'medicatis  frugibus'"  to  do 

with  SPAKGERE  SOMNOS  CANTTJQTJE  MANUQUE? 

EvALTJiT  (vs.  757). — The  force  of  the  e  added  to  valuit  is: 
hut  skilled  as  he  was,  he  was  not  skilled  enough  to,  &c. ;  his  skill 
did  not  reach  so  far. 


759-760. 


TE  NEMUS  ANGUITIAE  YITBEA  TE  FUCINUS  UNDA 
TE  LIQUIDI  FLEVERE  LACUS 


Te  liqxjidi  flevere  LACUS. — "Etiam  alii,"  Servius.  "Lacus 
alii  praeter  Fucinum,"  Wagner  (1861).  If  this  interpretation 
be  correct,  TJmbro  is  represented  as  wept  not  merely  by  the 
NEMUS  ANGUITIAE  and  the  lake  of  Fueinus,  but  by  a  number 
of  other  lakes  not  named ;  a  most  unlikely  sense,  both  because 
there  is  not  a  number  of  lakes  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi  to 
be  so  referred  to  by  the  general  term  lacus,  and  because  even 
if  there  had  been,  to  have  so  lumped  together  those  other  lakes 
under  one  general  term,  without  further  description  or  particu- 
larization  after  the  particular  mention  of  one,  had  been  contrary 
to  the  habit  not  only  of  our  author  himself,  but  of  all  poets — all 
poets,  and  particularly  our  author,  being  careful  to  proceed 
from  general  to  particular,  never  from  particular  to/  general. 
Compare  Ed.  10.  13  : 

"  ilium  etiam  lattri,  ilium  etiam  flevere  myriaie, 
pinifer  iUum  etiam  sola  sub  rupe  iacentem 
Maenalus  et  gelidi  flevenmt  saxa  Lycaei;" 

Aen.  7.  793  : 

"  insequitur  nimbus  peditum,  clipeataque  totis 
agmina  densantur  campis,  Argivaque  pubes, 
Auruncaeque  manus,  Rutuli,  veteresque  Sicani, 
et  Saoranae  acies,  et  pioti  scuta  Labici ; 
qui  saltus,  Tiberine,  tuos,"  &c. 
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I  therefore  understand  liquidi  lacus  to  be  a  variety  of  vitrea 
UNDA,  a  dwelling  on  the  just-expressed  thought,  as  if  Virgil 
had  said  :  Fucinus  with  its  glassy  wave,  the  clear  lake  of  Fucinus 
wept  thee.  This  is  the  more  probably  the  meaning  on  account 
of  the  exact  parallel  of  Ausonius,  Mosell.  IJ^-O  (of  the  Silurus) : 

"  at  quum  tranquillos  moliris  in  amne  meatus, 
et  virides  ripae,  te  caerula  turta  natantum, 
te  liquidae  mii-autur  aquae," 

where  "virides  ripae"  are  the  green  banks  of  the  Moselle, 
"caerula  turba  natantum"  the  fishes  of  the  Moselle,  and  "li- 
quidae  aquae"  the  clear  waters  of  the  Moselle;  exactly  as  in  our 
text  NEMUS  ANGUiTiAE  is  the  groves  in  the  neighbourhood, 
perhaps  even  on  the  banks  of  lake  Fucinus  [Solin.  8:  "0.  Caelius 
Aeetae  tres  filias,  Angitiam,  Medeam  et  Circen  fuisse  dicit.  .  .  . 
Angitiam  vicina  Fucino  occupasse"),  vitrea  unda  the  glassy 
waves  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  and  liquidi  lacus  the  clear  water 
of  the  lake  Facinus  ;  and  where  "  te  liquidae  mirantur  aquae  " 
is  twin  brother  of  te  liquidi  fleveke  lacus,  both  in  respect 
of  the  prosopopoeia  in  both,  the  position  in  the  verse  of  both,  the 
number  of  words  in  both,  the  measure  of  both,  and  the  relation 
of  both  to  the  two  immediately  preceding  clauses  of  the  sentences 
to  which  they  respectively  belong.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
similar  prosopopoeias,  Fcl.  10.  13,  quoted  above ;  iUd.  1.  39  : 

..."  ipsae  te,  Tityre,  pinus, 
ipsi  te  fontes,  ipsa  liaec  arbusta  voeabant ; " 

Georg.  k..  If61  : 

.  .  .  "  flerunt  Ehodopeiae  areas, 
altaque  Pangaea,  et  Rhesi  Mavortia  tellus, 
atque  Getae,  atque  Hebrus,  atque  Actias  Orithyia," 

our  author  follows  the  lead  of  MoBohus,  whose  very  words  seem 
to  weep,  Idyll.  3. 1  : 

ca\iva  fioi  (rrovax^frf,  vairai,  Kai  Aapiov  vdup, 
Kdi  TTOTa/ioi  KAaioiT€  Tov  i^cpoevTo  Biava,  &c. 

No  wail  ever  came  up  to  that  whine — how  could  Virgil  with  his 
stiff  inflexible  Latin  ?    Even  had  he  had  a  more  flexible  instru- 
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ment,  he  was  himself  quite  too  civilized,  too  Augusticized,  too 
Napoleonized,  too  international-exhibitionized,  to  draw  such 
melting  sounds  out  of  it :  at,  oi,  ii,  ai,  ai,  oo,  ee,  oo,  oi,  ai,  oi,  oo. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  real  weeping  in  Virgil's  days,  no 
more  than  in  ours.  The  most  one  dare  venture  then,  as  now, 
was  to  put  a  camhrie  handkerchief  to  one's  eyes. 

La  Oerda  marshals  a  whole  host  of  Latin  examples  of  this 
sort  of  prosopopoeia,  as  simple  and  natural  as  it  is  beautiful, 
and  to  be  found  growing  wild  everywhere,  even  outside  the 
consecrated  pale  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Compare  Albanian  song 
on  the  death  of  Selman  Toto  da  Praogonates  (Camarda,  appen- 
dice,  p.  36) ; 

Kjajt  /j.a\\/ey  KJaji  tpovorsa 
ov  Ppa  ^fA/iav  Toto  Pouirso, 

thus  translated  by  Camarda : 

"  piangete  o  monti,  piaugete  o  oampi, 
ch6  e  uociso  Selman  Toto  Rusha." 


764-798. 

PINGUIS COLLES 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  764). 

ET  placabhis  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  (PLAGABILIS).  II  \.  Ill  Serv. 
(cod.  Dresd.);  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut.;  La  Cerda ;  D. 
Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef .  ;  Pott.  ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  aad  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  771). 
LUimfA  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.    11 1.     Ill  Ven.  1470 ;   P.  Manut. ;  La 

Cerda;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Pbil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  "Wakef.; 

Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 
LrsEDfA  III  Rom.  1473. 

The  passage  is  not  cited  by  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.) 
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PltTGUIS    UBI    ET    PLACABILIS    ARA    DIANAE    (vS.   764). "  PlACA- 

BiLis  ;  ac  si  dioeret  non  qualis  ante  fuit  vel  illio  vel  apud  Tauros, 
humano  gaiidens  cruore,"  Servius.  This  explanation  might  im- 
pose upon  ns  and  be  accepted  if  the  same  critic  had'not  given  us 
the  same  explanation  of  "  pinguis  ubi  et  placabilis  ara  Palici," 
in  the  ninth  Book  (vs.  585) :  "  Hi  primo  humanis  hostiis  placa- 
bantur,  postea  quibusdam  saoris  mitigati  sunt,  et  eorum  immu- 
tata  sacrificia.  Inde  ergo  '  placabilis  ara ' ;  quia  mitigata  sunt 
eorum  numina,"  Servius.  It  is  so  highly  improbable,  first,  that 
Virgil  had  in  his  mind  with  respect  to  these  two  so  widely  dif- 
ferent deities  a  change  in  their  worship,  from  human  to  bestial 
sacrifices ;  and  secondly,  that  even  if  he  had  such  change  in  his 
miud,  he  should  express  it  in  both  cases  not  merely  by  the  same 
word  "  placabilis,"  but  by  the  same  entire  phrase  "  pinguis  ubi 
et  placabilis  ara,"  the  first  of  which  two  adjectives  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  such  a  change  of  sacrifice,  that  I  reject  the 
explanations  of  both  passages  alike  as  migatory,  and  accept  in- 
stead Heyne's  much  more  simple  and  natural  "  ara  pinguis 
victimis  caesis ;  et  placabilis,  pro  deae  placabilis,"  and  at  9. 
586 :  "  '  placabilis  ara '  quia  dii  placari  possunt  et  solent  victi- 
mis, propter  quas  eadem  ara 'pinguis' " — an  interpretation  in 
no  small  degree  confirmed  by  Hom.  21.  2.  5^9  : 

KaSS'  ev  A97ivr]a'  eurev  ea  eci  irioj/i  yjjw 
evBaSe  fiiy  ravpoLffi  Kat  apyetois  i\aoyrai 
Kovpot  ABTjpatuy, 

of  which  Virgil's  "  pinguis  ara  "  represents  the  ttiovi  vjjw,  and 
Virgil's  "placabilis"  the  ravpota-i  kui  apvcioig  iXaovrat. 

Placabilis. — Not  used  either  here  or  at  9.  585  in  the  spe- 
cial and  extraordinary  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Servius,  but  in  both 
places  in  the  ordinary  and  received  sense  of  the  word  as  used 
generally  by  Latin  writers.  The  expression  "placabilis  ara," 
altar  that  may  he  placated,  is  fully  borne  out  by  Ovid,  Met.  15. 
573  : 

.     .     .     "  viridique  e  cespite  f  aotas 
plaoat  odoratis  herbosas  ignibus  aras,^' 

aptly  quoted  by  Q-ossrau. 
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TuRBATis  DisTRACTUs  EQUis  (vs.  767). — Translation  of  name 
Hippolj'tus,  vs.  761  atove.  So  Prudent.  Peristeph.  11.  85  (of 
Hippolytus  martyr)  : 

"  ille  supinata  residens  cervice :  '  Quis,'  inquit, 
'  dicitur  ?'  affirmant,  dicier  Hippolytum. 
'  Ergo  sit  Sippolytus,  quatiat  turbetque  iugales, 
intereatque /«)■««  dilaceratus  eguis.'  " 

Ad  sidera  rtjrsus  aetheria  et  superar  caeli  venisse  sub 
AURAS  (vv.  767-8). — A  very  ornate  way  indeed  of  expressing 
the  simple  thought  of  returned  to  life,  and  in  the  words  ad 
SIDERA  AETHERIA  exhibiting  a  laxity  of  expression  scarcely 
less_to  be  reprehended  than  that  we  have  already  observed  in 
the  words  "  aethere  in  alto,"  6.  436,  and  "  ad  aetherium  caeli 
suspectus  Olympum,"  6.  579. 

Secretis  alma  recondit  sedibus  (vv.  774-5),  theme ;  et 
XYMPHAE  egeriae  nemorique  relegat,  Variation. 

Aequore  campi  exercebat  equos  (vv.  781-2),  theme ;  cur- 
RUQUE  in  BELLA  RUEBAT,  Variation. 

FlLIUS    ARDENTES    HAUD   SECrUS   AEQUORE   CAMPI   EXERCEBAT 

EQUOS,  &c.  (vv.  781-2).  —  Haud  secius,  "  etsi  equi  a  luco 
parentis  arcebantur,"  Heyne.  "  Etsi  propter  calamitatem  pa- 
ternam  equos  nunquam  tangere  debuerat,"  Peerlkamp.  I 
think  HAUD  SECIUS  refers  specially  to  neither  circumstance 
taken  apart  from  the  other,  but  to  the  whole  history :  although 
the  father  had  heen  killed  by  his  horses,  and  horses  had  been  in 
consequence  excluded  from  the  sacred  grove  of  the  mother,  yet  the 
son,  &c. 

At  levem  clypeum  sublatis  cornibus  io  auro  insignibat, 

lAM    SETIS    OBSITA,  lAM   BOS  (vV.  789-90). SuBLATIS    CORNIBUS, 

"  sine  cornibus,  quae  inde  sublata,  i.  e.,  ablata,"  La  Cerda ;  an 
interpretation  which  is  inadmissible  inasmuch  as  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  lAM  BOS.  The  other  interpretation  is  that  of  Heyne : 
"  ornate,  pro  Io  cornuta."  To  which  Peerlkamp  objects  "Quod 
uec  ipsum  esse  verum  puto.  Vacca  sublatis  cornibus  non  aliam 
significat  nisi  quae  eornua  irate  et  hostiliter  toUit  .  .  .  Et  cur 
lo  eornua  toUeret,  et  vacca,  et  timida,  cui  additus  erat  custos 
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ARGUS?"  and  proposes  to  read  sub  latis  cornibus,  which  he 
regards  to  be  the  Virgilian  equivalent  for  the  /3ooe  (VKtpaoto  of 
Moschus  {Idi/l.  2) .  An  ingenious  proposition,  indeed,  but  not 
to  be  adopted,  as,  independently  of  its  being  based  solely  on  con- 
jecture, the  breadth  of  the  horns  affords  but  a  dull  picture  in 
comparison  of  the  lively  image  presented  by  the  upraised  head 
and  horns.  Sublatis  cornibus,  therefore,  upraised  horns,  exactly 
as  Ovid,  Fad.  3.  851  : 

' '  nunc  potes  ad  Solem  suhlaio  dicere  vultu  ;  " 

id.  Met.  11.  Ii.63  (of  Alcyone) :  "  sustulit  ilia  humentes  oculos." 
The  upraised,  elevated  position  of  lo's  head  and  horns  is  pre- 
cisely that  in  which  the  head  and  horns  of  a  cow  are  so  often 
represented,  as  Ovid,  Met.  3.  20  (of  the  cow  which  conducted 
Cadmus)  : 

"bos  stetit ;  et  toUens  spatiosam  cornibus  altis 
ad  caelum /roMiem,  mugitibus  impulit  auras," 

where  we  have  our  author's  identical  word  (toll ere),  and  where 
there  is  nevertheless  no  threatening.     Compare  also  Sil.  12.  6  : 

.     .     .     "  ceu  condita  bruma 
dnm  Ehipaea  rigent  Ac^uilonis  flamina,  tandem 
evolvit  serpens  arcano  membra  oubili, 
et  splendente  die  novns  emicat,  atque  coru'scum 
fert  caput,  et  saniem  sublatis  faucibus  efflat," 

where  "  sublatis  "  implies  not  threatening,  but  mere  liveliness 
and  exultation. 

Iam  bos  (vs.    790). — Compare   Mosch.   Europ.  kh  (of  the 
basket  of  Europa)  : 

Gv  ^€V  €?jv  XP^^^^°  TervyfieVTj  Ivax^s  la) 

etffeTi  TToprts  eoviXa,  tpvriP  5*  ovk  eix€  yvi/atKos^ 

Virgil  having  slightly  varied  the  thought,  viz.,  from  to  be  for 
the  rest  of  her  life  a  cow,  into  already  at  the  present  moment  hav- 
ing undergone  her  transformation,  and  being  a  coiv. 

Insequitur  nimbus  peditum  (vs.  793),  theme;  clipeataquk 
TOTis  AGMiNA  DENMAJNTUR  cAMPis,  Variation. 
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Saltus,  TiBERiNE,  Tuos  (vs.  797).— The  passes  or  ravines 
through  which  the  Tiber  flows,  the  deep  valley  or  basin  of  the 
Tiber. 

Sacrumque    NUMici   LiTTUs   AKANT    (vv.   797-8),   theme ; 

RUTULOSQUE    EXERCENT    VOMERE    COLLES,    Variation. 


804. 

AGMEN  AGENS  EQUITUM  ET  FLORENTES  AERE  CATERVAS 


Agmen  AGENS   EQUITUM,  theme ;  florbntes  aere   catervas, 
variation. 

Florentes. — "  Splendentes,  fulgentes,"  Heyne,  Wagner 
(1861),  Forbiger ;  all  misled  by  Servius's  very  inaccurate : 
"  Ennius  et  Lucretius  florens  dicunt  omne  quod  nitidum  est ; 
hoc  est  secutus  Virgilius."  No;  florere  is  avQuv,  and  both 
words,  like  our  own  English  to  bloom,  to  blow,  to  be  in  bloom,  to 
be  in  blow,  and  to  flourish  preserve  in  their  secondary  and  derived 
meaning  the  allusion  to  their  primary  ;  smell,  if  I  may  use  the 
metaphor,  of  the  flower-garden,  and  parterre  [compare  Plaut. 
Pers.  5.  1.  18  (Toxilus  presenting  a  garland  to  Lemniselene) : 
"  Do  banc  tibi  florentem  florenti"].  Especially  used  to  express 
(«)  the  fresh,  blooming,  flourishing  appearance  conferred  by  youth 
and  beauty,  as  Aesch.  Prom.  Vincf.  22  (Vulcan  to  Prometheus 
pinning  him  to  the  rock) : 

(TTaQevTos  5*  t\\iiiv  (poifiyj  ^Koyi 
Xpotas  a/j.ei^ets  avdos 

["  coloris  florem  (venustatem)  mutabis"]  ;  Aristuph.  ^cc/.  897 
(ed.  Dind.)  (de  puella  florida)  : 

TO  Tpv(l)€pov  yap  efiiretpvue 

Tois  airaKotcn  fitjpLOiSy 

KoTTi  Toij  /iiiKois  [papiUis]  CTVaV- 
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Ciris,  US5 : 

"  nou  vaajhrentes  aequali  oorpore  Nymphae  ; 
non  metus  incensam  potuit  retinere  deorum  ; ' ' 

Ovid,  Met.  9.  Ii.35  (Jupiter  speaking)  : 

"  perpetuumque  axiyiflorem  Ehadamanthua  haberet " 

[compare  the  similar  use  of  flaXAsiv,  Pind.  Isthm.  6.  Ifi  (ed. 
Boeckh)  :  ^ 

a/z^i  S*,  a  xpvf^^^  KOjUa  6aK\uVy  irope,  Ao^ta, 

Teaiirtv  afiiWdtffiv 

evavBea  km  TIvSlov  \al.  Xivdoi]  ffretpavov' 

"Nobis  autem,  0  aurea  coma  florens,  praebe,  Loxia,  tuis  ex 
eertaminiDus  floridam  etiara  Pythiam  coronam,"  Boeckh],  they 
are  applied  with  scarcely  less  frequency  to  {b)  the  similar 
flowering,  flourishing,  gay,  gaudy  appearance  produced  by 
new  and  fine  clothes,  as  Eurip.  Iph.  in  Aul.  71  (of  Paris)  : 

€\6o3j/  5*  €K  ^pvycav  o  ras  $eas 
Kpivas  o5*,  ws  0  fivBos  avQpuTrtiov  ix^i, 
AoKe^aifiov't  a.vB'qpos  fiev  etfiarcoj/  ffToXi}, 
Xpvcrca  re  \afnrpos,  fiap^apa  x^^^Vf-^'''^' 

Xenoph.  Cyrop.  6.  2//. :  wars  rtaTpawra  fiiv  T^aX/cai  tivOei  Se  <j)Oivt- 
Kim  iraaa  ri  aTparia.  and  of  course  and  by  natural  consequence 
to  (c)  the  still  more  gay  and  flourishing  appearance  produced 
by  that  most  picturesque  and  striking  of  all  kinds  of  new  and 
fine  clotheSj  new  and  fine  arms,  as  Attius,  quoted  by  Nonius  : 

"  aere  atque  ferro  fervere,  igni,  insignibus 
Jhrere  ;  " 

Claud.  3.  Cons.  Sonor.  133 : 

"floret  oristatia  exeroitus  undique  turiuis." 

Their  use  is  then  extended  to  [d)  the  expression  of  any  other  kind 
of  handsome,  rich,  or  flourishing  appearance — to  the  colours  of 
stained  wax,  Mart.  Capell.  Nupt.  If  (of  Dialectica) :  "  in  dex- 
tera  formulae  quaedam  florentibus  discolora  venustate  ceris, 
solerter  effigiatae,  latentis  hami  nexu  interius  tenebantur ; "  to 
a  wall  covered  with  pictures,  Philostr.  Imag.  proem. :  HorpaTrro 
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IJ.tv  uvv  [rj  OToa]  Ktti  XtOoig,  orrocrovg  tTraivu  Tpv(pt],  juaXjora  0£ 
r)vdti  ■ypa(j)aig,  'ivr]pfioafiiV(i)V  avTr\  TTivaKMV,  ouc,  £juo£  ooicfiv,  ovk 
a-n-adwg  tiq  (rvviXt^aTo-  to  the  rich  and  flourishing  show  made 
by  fire,  lighted  lamps,  precious  stones,  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  7 
(Eobur  to  Vulcan) : 

TO  (Xov  yap  avQos,  "Travrexfov  irupos  (TeXas, 
BvTiroiat  Khe^as  avao'ev, 

where  the  Scholiast  explains  ro  aov  avOog  by  tov  aov  Koafiov, 
and  quotes  from  Homer  (not  quoted  in  Seber) : 

avTap  cwei  "Trvpos  avdos  airGTrraro,  travffara  Se  <p\o^' 

Luoret.  4.  452  :  ^ 

"  bina  hicemaxum ^rentia  lumina  flammis  ;  " 

Stat.  T/ieb.  2.  276 :  "  arcano  florentes  igne  smaragdos ; "  ibid. 
1.  210  (of  the  palace  of  Jove,  when  the  assembly  of  the  gods 
meets  in  it) : 

"  radiant  maiore  sereno 
culmma,  et  ajKxao  florentes  lumine  postes;" 

to  the  sea  covered  with  ships",  Lucret.  6.  1441 : 

"  turn  mare  ye^yohxas.  florebat  navibus  pandis  ; " 

M.  Cato  in  Orat.  Dierum  dictar.  de  consulatu  suo:  "  mare  velis 
florere  videres  ultra  angulum  Grallicum ; "  even  to  the  sea  en- 
riched with  (prankt  with,  as  we  might  say  in  English),  dis- 
playing, making  a  great  show  of  the  wrecks  of  ships  and  the 
carcases  of  the  drowned,  as  a  victorious  general  does  of  the 
spoUs  of  the  enemy,  Aesch.  Agam.  658  (ed.  Ahrens)  : 

eirei  S'  aV7}K0e  Kajx-Kpov  rjKtov  ipaos^ 
opu)/j.^y  avQovv  ireKayos  Aiyaiov  veKpois 
avSpav  Axoiw  vavrtKuv  t  epeiirieox' 

as  well  as  to  a  family  made  to  burgeon  with  troubles  as  a 
tree  burgeons  with  blossoms,  Aesch.  Sept.  adv.  Theh.  951  (ed. 
Ahrens) : 

10)  TToWois  eTrapBitfaVTes 
irovoiffi  yi  dofiQvs. 

["  heu  !  multis  miseriis  domum  replebant "]  ;  and  to  the  dead 
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made  to  bloom,  burgeon  or  flourish  by  means  of  funeral  la- 
ments and  dirges,  Aesoh.  Choeph.  150  (ed.  Abrens)  (Eleotra  to 
the  chorus)  : 

v^as  Se  KWKvTots  €Tav6i^etv  vofios, 
■jraiava  tov  QavovTos  e^au8ai,u€i'as. 

["paeanem  mortui  (Agamemnonis)  alta  voce  canentes"]. 

Florentes  aeke  therefore  is  not  "  splendentes,  fiilgentes 
AERE,"  \)\3.i  floicering,  flourishing,  blooming,  looking  charming  with 
aes,  and  the  "catervae"  of  Camilla  are  florentes  aere  not 
at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  the  "  catervae"  of  Pallas,  8.  593, 
are  "  fulgentes  aere,"  and  in  which  Pyrrhus,  2.  470,  is  "  telis  et 
luce  coruscus  ahena,"  but  in  the  very  different  sense  of  blooming, 
flourishinf^-looking,  charming  with  aes,  and  so  at  last  we  perceive 
why  an  expression  never  so  much  as  even  once  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  work  applied  to  other  troops  has  been  applied  to 
the  troops  of  Camilla  not  only  here,  but  also  11.  433,  or,  on 
each  of  their  only  two  appearances  on  the  stage,  viz.,  not  at  all 
as  conveying  the  notion  that  the  troops  of  Camilla  were  in  any 
respect  more  "fulgentes"  or  "splendentes  aere"  than  other 
troops,  but  as  conveying  the  notion  that  their  florere,  their 
bloom,  their  finery  was  not  the  ordinary  florere,  bloom  or  finery 
of  their  sex,  but  the  manly  martial  bloom  or  finery  of  "  aes,"  a 
notion  which  althoug;!!  not  inevitably,  or  of  necessary  conse- 
quence conveyed  by  the  expression  [for  florere  is  applicable 
also  to  masculine  bloom,  as  Georg.  If.  563  (our  author  of  him- 
self):  "  studiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti;"  Ciris,  110 :  "Minos 
florebat  in  armis;"  Eurip.  Hec.  1192:  Ektojooc  rivBu  Sopv' 
Claud.  3  Cons.  Sonar.  133: 

"floret  cristatis  exercitus  undique  turmis, 
qtusque  sua  te  voce  oanens  ;  praestringit  aena 
lux  oeulos,  nudique  seges  Mavortia  ferri 
ingeminat  splendore  diem ; " 

and  especially  Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olybr.  Consul.  18 : 

' '  nee  quisquam  procerum  tentat,  licet  aere  vetusto 
floreat,  et  claro  cingatur  Roma  senatu, 
se  iactare  parem" 

[nobles  blooming,  or  fine,  with  bronze  statues  of  their  ances- 
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tors] — where,  although  affording  a  different  picture,  we  have  the 
very  expression  of  our  text,  aere  florere^  can  yet  hardly  fail  to 
be  suggested  by  the  picture  of  women  florentes,  blooming,  in 
what  it  is  so  little  usual  for  women  to  bloom  in,  viz.,  "aes." 
Nor  is  it  in  these  respects  only,  however  important  these  re- 
spects may  be,  that  florentes  aere  is  altogether  different 
from  "  fulgentes,"  or  "  splendentes  aere."  The  "  catervae  " 
might  have  been,  as  they  no  doubt  were,  "  fulgentes  aere," 
"  splendentes  aere,"  and  yet  not  at  all  florentes  aere.  To 
be  "fulgentes  aere"  it  was  only  necessary  that  their  "aes" 
should  shine ;  to  be  florentes  aere  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  wear  or  carry  it  with  ease,  should  be  at  home  and  happy 
in  it  and  with  it,  and  even  proud  of  it.  And  this  is  Especially 
the  picture  which  our  author  wishes  to  set  before  us  with  the 
expression  florentes  aere,  viz.,  that  of  his  amazons  not  so 
much  "  fulgentes  aere  "  as  neither  stiff  or  awkward  in  "  aes," 
but  on  the  contrary,  well  used  to  it,  happy  in  it,  flourishing  in 
it  and  enjoying  it — a  notion  which,  not  being  contained  in 
"corusous,"  he  was  obliged  in  his  description  of  Pyrrhus  to 
supply  by  an  additional  word,  viz.,  "  exultat,"  expressive  of 
the  high  delight,  the  exultation  of  Pyrrhus,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  actual  fight,  exactly  as  florentes  expresses  the  more 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  amazons  who,  having  not  yet  entered 
the  combat,  were  enjoying  their  arms  only  in  anticipation. 

After  all,  let  not  the  reader  be  too  severe  upon  us  poor 
commentators.  Little  notion  has  he  how  hard  is  our  task,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  our  feet  steady  and  never  slip  at  all  on  the 
slippery  ground  of  a  poet's  language.  Perhaps  he  will  be  more 
inclined  to  feel  for  us  when  I  inform  him  that  we  are  not  the 
only  persons  who  have  been  blear-eyed  enough  not  clearly  to 
discern  at  first  sight  this,  I  must  own  it,  very  obvious  metaphor. 
Even  the  accomplished  Princess  of  Love's  Labour  Lost,  act  5, 
sc.  2,  required  to  have  it  explained  and  made  clear  to  her  royal 
comprehension : 

"  Princess.   Will  they  return  ? 
BoYET.        They  will,  they  will,  God  knows  ; 

and  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows : 
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therefore  change  favours,  and  when  they  repair, 

hlow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 
Princess.   How  hlow  P  how  blow?  speat  to  be  understood. 
BoYET.        Pair  ladies  masked  are  roses  in  their  bud, 

dismasked,  their  damask-sweet  commixture  shown, 

are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown," 

the  correctness  of  whicli  explanation  is  not  to  be  questioned,  as 
it  is  the  explanation  not  of  a  fallible  commentator,  but — rare 
felicity  for  the  reader — of  the  infallible  author  himself,  ex- 
plaining his  own  trope,  speaking  at  one  and  the  same  time 
poetry  and  prose,  poetry  for  his  own  delight,  and  prose  for  the 
edification,  I  was  going  to  say,  of  his  readers,  but  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  strict  matter  of  fact,  a,nd  say  of  the  more  prosaic 
of  his  own  dramatis  personce. 


808-817. 


INTACTAE MYETUM 


Intactae  (vs.  808). — "Sciz.  a  pedibus  eius,"  Donatus.  "  In- 
tactam  segetem  non  esse  ad  etymum  revocandam,  quippe  in 
poeta,  per  se  patet.  .  .  .  Etiam  in  pedestri  oratione  diceremus, 
tam  leviter  aliquem  insistere  vestigiis,  ut  vix  terram  attingat," 
Heyne.  "  Quae  vix  videatur  tangi,"  Forbiger,  Wagner  (1845, 
1848).     "  Nee  segetem  tangeret,  nee  segetem  laederet,"  Peerl- 

kamp. 

.     .     .     "  auf  dem  oberen  griine  der  kaum  nur  beriihreten  saatflur 

floge  sie."  ■    (Voss). 

This  is  to  confound  intactae  with  mx  tactae.  Intactae  is 
wholly  untouched,  virgin,  and  the  meaning  is  not  scarcely  touched 
(yiz.,  by  Camilla),  but  loholly  untouched,  viz.,  by  the  hand  of 
man,  i.e.  unreaped,  virgin.     Compare  Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  3.  4-  61  : 

"  nee  minimum  refert,  intacta  rosaria  primus, 
au  sera  carpas  paene  reliota  manu" 
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[intact  rosebeds,  rosebeds  from  -vvbich.  no  roses  bad  yet  been 
culled].  The  absurd  and  general  error  has  been  happily  avoided 
by  Thiel,  and  in  his  edition  of  1861  backed  out  of,  stib  sikntio, 
by  Wagner. 

Heyne's. defence  of  Camilla's  skimming  along  the  tops  of  the 
ears  of  corn  without  hurting  them,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  waves 
without  wetting  her  feet :  "  velocitatis  denotationem,  v.  808  sqq. 
temere  reprehendimt  viri  docti.  Nee  ilia  utique  convenit  nos- 
tris  sensibus  ;  sed,  cum  Maro  ea  uteretur,  a  vetustate  quasi  per 
manus  erat  tradita ;  expressit  enim,  II.  20.  226-229  de  equabus 
Erichthonii : 

ai  S'  0T6  fiev  (TKipTuiev  eiri  ^eiSapov  apovpav, 
oKpov  CTT*  avB^piKttiV  KapTTov  fleov,  ouSe  KareKKuy 
oAA'  ore  87;  aKipraev  etr'  evpea  t/ura  BaKa<tai]S, 
OKpov  eiTi  pT}y^ivos  a\os  iroKioio  fleeo'Koj'," 

is  a  weak  defence.  The  defence  should  have  been  not  that  Vir- 
gil followed  the  bad  example  of  Homer,  but  that  Virgil's  exag- 
geration, great  as  it  is,  is  scarcely  half  as  great  as  Homer's,  the 
speed  of  Camilla,  represented  by  the  conditionals  volaret  and 
FEEKET  ITER  (might  or  could  fly  and  might  or  could  travel),  being 
only  inposse,  while  the  speed  of  Erichthonius's  mares  represented 
by  the  indicatives  diov  and  Osktkov  [did  run],  is  in  esse.  To  which 
better  defence,  Heyne,  had  he  only  sufficiently  understood  his 
author,  might  have  added  the  further  defence  that  not  even  in 
posse  is  Camilla's  swiftness  that  which  it  has  been  generally  and 
even  by  himself  represented  to  be,  viz.,  that  of  flying  along  the 
tops  of  the  corn  without  touching  them,  but  only  that  of  flying 
along  them  without  injuring  them  (see  above). 

For  our  text  compare  also  Philostr.  Heroica.  (ed.  Boisson. 
p.  50)  :  SpafxovTog  8e  [llpwrEo-iAaouJ,  aarjfiog  j)  yr)'  fiirtwpoQ  yap 
Tig  K.ai  oiov  eiriKV ixariZwv  aipsrai. 

IlLA  VEI,  INTACTAE   SEGETIS   per   SUMMA    VOLARET   GRAMINA 

(vv.  808-9),  theme ;  neo  teneeas  cursu  laesisset  aristas, 
variation. 

Vel  mare  per  medium  fluctu  suspensa  tumenti  ferret 
iter  (vv.  810-11),  theme  ;  celeres  nec  tingeket  aequore 
PLantas,  variation.     Fluctu  tumenti  is  the  oiSfxa  of  Hom. 
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II.  21.  231/.,  the  oiS/xa  Xijuva?  of  Eurip.  Hec.  kk^  (ed.  Porson), 
and  the  aXiov  oid/xa,  ibid.  631. 

IlLAM  OMNIS  TECTIS   AGRISQUE    EFFUSA   lUVENTUS  TURBAOUE 

MiRATUE  MATRUM  (w.  812-813),  theme ;  et  prospectat  eun- 
TEM,  variation. 

Et  pastoralem  praefixa  cuspide  myrtum  (vs.  817). — 
Pastoralem,  "quia  hao  pugnare  pastores  solent,"  Servius.  No, 
but  because  shepherds  used  to  make  their  crooks  of  myrtle.  If 
they  fought  with  them  sometimes,  as  Statins  tells  us  they  did, 
Theb.  If..  300 : 

.     .     .     "  H  Paphias  myrtos  a  stirpe  recurvant, 
et  pastoral!  meditantur  praeUa  trunco," 

it  was  only  by  accident,  and  the  myrtle  was  equally  "  pastora- 
lis"  whether  they  did  or  not. 


END    OF    BOOK    VII. 
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VIII. 

1-8. 

UT  BELLI  SIGNUM  LAUKENTI  TURN  US  AB  AKCB 
EXTULTT  ET  KAXICO  STREPUERUNT  CORNUA  CANTU 
UTQTJE  ACRES  CONCTTSSIT  EQUOS  UTQUE  INPULIT  ARMA 
EXTEMPLO  TURBATI  ANIMI  SIMUL  OMNE  TUMULTU 
CONIURAT  TREPIDO  LATIUM  SAEVITOUE  lUVENTUS 
EFFERA  DUCTORES  PRIMI  MESSAPUS  ET  UFENS 
CONTEMTORQUE  DEUM  MEZENTIUS  UNDIQUE  COGUNT 
AUXILIA  ET  LATOS  VASTANT  CULTORIBUS  AGROS 


TJt  BELLI  SIGNUM,  &c.,  .  .  .  ARMA  (vv.  1-3). — In  these  words, 

which  are  with  some  slight  variation  a  repetition  of  7.  637,  et 

seqq.  : 

' '  classica  iamque  sonant,  it  bello  tessera  Signum. 
hie  galeam  tectis  trepidus  rapit,  iUe  frementes 
ad  iuga  cogit  equos,  clipeumque  auroque  trilicem 
loricam  induitur  fidoquo  accingitur  ense," 

our  author  returns  to  the  onward  stream  of  the  narrative,  inter- 
rupted at  verse  640  of  the  preceding  Book  in  order  to  introduce 
the  long  episode  or  digression  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Latin 
leaders  and  their  forces. 

43  - 
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SiGNUM  EXTULiT. — "  SiGNUM  puto  per  ipsa  ilia  cornua  vers, 
alt.  explicari,"  Heyne.  No;  efferre  is  never  anything  else 
than  either  to  lift  out  of,  or  to  lift  up,  raise  on  high,  and  espe- 
cially a  standard,  light,  or  other  visible  signal.  Compare  2. 
256  :  "  flammas  cum  regia  puppis  extulerat,"  where  see  Kern. 
If  Yirgil  had  wished  to  express  the  meaning  assigned  to  him 
by  Heyne  he  would  have  said,  not  signum  extulit,  but,  as 
3.  519,  signum  dedit. 

UtQUE    acres    CONCUSSIT    EQUOS,    UTftUE    IMPULIT    ARMA. — 

"  Simplicissimum  est  de  apparatu  bellico  accipere :  uhi  Turnus 
EQUos  et  ARMA  excitavit,  protuUt,  in  medium  produxit :  extemplo 
totum  Latium  ad  helium  est  iiiflammatum,"  Heyne.  True  on  the 
whole,  but  not  adequate.  Concussit  and  impulit  signify  a 
great  deal  more  than  "excitavit,  protulit,  in  medium  produxit;" 
signify  the  violence  and  impetuosity  with  which  Turnus  "  exci- 
tavit, protulit,  in  medium  produxit;"  both  express  giving  a 
violent  impulse  to,  so  as  to  set  into  energetic  motion  or  action, 
as  Ovid,  Met.  7.  200  (Medea  speaking) : 


"  co«e«si«que  sisto, 
stantia  eoncutio  cantu  freta : " 


Stat.  7.  315 ; 


"  Asopos  genuisse  datur,  dignusqiie  -vdderi 
tunc  pater,  abruptis  cum  torrentissimus  exit 
pontibus,  aut  natae  tumidus  cum  Virginia  ultor 
flumina  concussit,  generum  indignata  Tonantem  ; " 

Lucan.  7.  16 : 

"  et  quaecunque  fugax  Sertorius  impulit  arma  ;" 

id.  1.  574: 

.     .     .     "  Tbebanam  qualis  Agaven 
impulit,  aut  saevi  contorsit  tela  Lycurgi 
Eumenis  ;" 

Aen.  li..  59If : 

"  ferte  citi  flammas,  date  tela,  impellite  rcmos;" 

Ammian.  27.  3:  "Valens  .  .  .  arma  concussit  in  Gothos;"  and 
above  aU,  and  exactly  parallel  to  our  text,  Ovid,  Met.  1.  1J/-2  : 

.     .    .     "  prodit  Belhim,  quod  pugnat  utroque, 
sanguineaque  manu  orepitantia  concutit  arma." 
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If,  instead' of  ooSctrssrr  aud  impuht,  Virgil  had  sa.id  tnovit,  as 
12.  6:  "  turn  denium  rnovei  arina  leo;"  aud  Gevnj.  1.  509  : 

"  hino  movet  Euphrates,  illinc  Gormauia  bellum,'" 

the  explanation  of  Hej'^ne  had  been  sufficient.  But  Virgil  wished 
to  express  something  more  than  the  mere  making  of  war — wished 
to  express  the  violence,  suddenness  and  impetuosity  with  which 
it  was  made,  and  instead  of  the  usual,  and  therefore  tame,  word 
iihorit,  used  the  strongest  words  he  could  find,  concussit  and 
iMPUj,iT.  Thus  the  four  verbs  of  the  protasis  kxtolit,  steepue- 
K.UNT,  CONCUSSIT,  IMPULIT,  no  Icss  than  the  three  times  repeated 
II T  prepare  for,  and  correspond  to,  the  great  effect  described  in 
the  apodosis, 

EXTEMPLO  TUBBATI  ANIMI  ;  SIMHL  OMNE  TUMULTU 
CONIURAT  TKEPIDO  LATIUM,  SABVIIQUJS  ITJVBNTUS 
EfFERA, 

where  every  single  word  is  strong  and  expressive — nay,  the 
strongest  and  most  expressive  which  could  be  found. 

Equos  and  arma  jointly  represent  bellum,  being  the  two 
principal  requisites  necessary  to  be  provided  before  making 
war:  these  provided,  the  belligerents  were  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
pugna,  or  actual  battle,  which  we  therefore  find  sometimes 
added  to  equos  and  arma  in  order  to  complete  the  idea  of 
bellum,  as  9.  777  : 

"  semper  «j«o*  atc[ue  arma  yiram.  pugnasqwi  canebat;" 

and  see  Eem.  on  "  caput  aoris  equi,"  1.  447.  The  entire  force 
and  excellence  of  the  passage  perishes  no  less  if  with  the  "  qui- 
dam  "  of  Servius  we  understand  the  equos  and  arma  of  Tur- 
nus's  own  horses  and  arms,  than  if,  with  Servius  himself,  we 
conceive  Turnus  to  have  gone  into  the  sacrarium  and  actually 
given  a  push  with  his  hand  to  certain  ancilia  preserved  there, 
it  is  just  possible,  indeed,  that  the  expressions  movere  arma 
and  impellere  arma  may  have  had  some  such  origin,  but 
even  if  they  had,  there  is  certainly  no  allusion  at  all  to  the 
custom  in  our  text,  impellere  arma  being  no  more  than  an 
extensive  form  of  the  more  ordinary  expression  movere  arma. 
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itself  an  expression  precisely  of  the  same  kind  and  force  as  the 
ordinary  expressions,  movere  opus,  movere  fata,  movere 
cantus,  movere  incendia,  &c. 

Nothing  can  he  more  spirited  than  this  commencement  of 
the  eighth  Book ;  this  hoisting  of  the  signal  of  war  from  the  top 
of  the  citadel  of  Lanrentum ;  this  pealing  of  the  trumpets  ;  this 
commotion  of  men,  horses  and  arms :  all  the  more  striking  when 
taken  in  contrast  with  the  sweet,  soft,  and  tender  peacefulness 
of  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  Book.  How  masterly 
the  hand  which  drew  two  pendants  so  different,  so  entirely 
opposite  in  every  respect,  yet  at  the  same  time  equally  peif- 
fect! 

EXTEMPLO  TURBATI  ANIMI  (vS.  4)  the«ne  ;  SIMUL  OMNE 
TUMULTU  CONIUEAT  TKEPIDO  LATITJM,  first  Variation  ;    SABVITQUE 

luvENTUs  EFFERA,  SBCoud  Variation. 

DucTORES  PRiMi  (vs.  6). — Principal  leaders,  principal  among 
the  leaders ;  as  2.  263  (where  see  Rem.),  "primus  Machaon," 
Machaon  principal  among  the  chiefs  mentioned. 

CoNTEMPTOR  DEUM. — Not  the  theoretical  disheliever  in  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  but  the  practical  under-rater,  despiser, 
contemner  of  the  gods,  Qiuyv  ouk  aXtywi/,  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll. 
S78: 

i|es  8'  SI  *Aeyua)C  avSpav  wo\iv  v^piaraav, 

01  Aios  ovK  a\€yovres  cttl  x^oy^  y^^^'^'^^^^t^oy 

ey  Ka\r)  /STjtrtrij,  Kr)(pur<nSos  tyyvBi  Kifivris. 

This  is  the  only  meaning  of  contemptor,  and  to  interpret  it 
infidel,  or  unheliever  in  the  existence  of  the  gods,  is  either  to  mistake 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  contemptor,  or  knowingly  to 
pervert  the  meaning,  for  a  religious  purpose,  viz.,  in  order  to 
throw  discredit  on  unbelief  by  representing  it  as  the  companion 
of  cruelty.  Compare  9.  205  :  "  animus  lucis  contemptor"  \not 
disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  life,  hut  despising  life,  cariiig 
little  for  life].     Stat.  Silv.  2.  3.  70 : 

"  idem  au/ri  facilis  conteniptor,  et  optimus  idem 
prom  ere  divitias,  opibusque  immittere  lucem  " 

'[iiot  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  gold,  hut  despiser  of,  earing 
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little  for,  gold]i    Taoit.  Hist.  U-  5  (of  HelVidius  Prisous) :  "ojniin 

■contemptor,  recti  pervicax,  constans  adversus  m'etus."   Stat.  Theb. 

11.  513 : 

' '  it  praecepa  sonipes,  strietae  contemptor  habenae, 
arvaque  sanguineo  scribit  rutilautia  gyro" 

\jiot  a  disteliever  in  the  reins,  but  contemning  the  reins,  and 
therefore  disobeying  the  reins].     Ovid,  Met.  12.  170  : 

"  contemptor  ferri,  nulloque  forabilis  ictu 
Cycnua" 

[not  disbelieving  in  iron  weapons  (for  he  used  ii'on  weapons 
himself),  but  setting  iron  weapons  at  defiance].  Stat.  Theb. 
6.  5li.2  (of  Leander  embroidered  on  a  garment) : 

.     .     .     "  Phryxei  natat  He  contemptor  ephebus 
aequoria,  et  picta  translucet  caerulus  unda" 

[not  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  the  Hellespont,  hit  con- 
temner of  its  dangers,  of  the  harm  it  might  do  him].  It  was 
not  infidelity  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  that  word,  viz.,  a 
theoretical  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  gods,  but  want  of  respect 
for  gods  whose  existence  was  never  called  in  question,  which 
was  associated  in  'th«  opinion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with 
cruelty  and  fierceness  of  character. 

Exactly  as  our  modern  ofEence,  contempt  of  court,  consists 
neither  in  disbelieving  the  existence  of  the  court,  nor  in  enter- 
taining a  mean  opinion  of  the  court,  but  in  nianifesting  a  con- 
tempt of  court  by  disobedience  of  its  orders,  so  the  oilence  of 
Mezentius  consisted  neither  in  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
nor  in  entertaining  a  mean  opinion  of  the  gods,  but  in  manifest- 
ing contempt  for  the  gods  by  an  habitual  disregard  of  their  com- 
mands.    See  Eem.  on  "  nou  temnere  divos,"  6.  620. 

Undique  cogxjnt  auxilia  (vv.  7,  8),  theme ;  et  latos 
VASTANT  cuLTORiBUS  AGROs,  Variation. 

Vastant. — Bender  them  a  waste  (vastum),  i.  e.,  a  place 
where  nobody  dwells  (and  quaere  whether  the  sea  is  not  called 
castum  mare  in  the  same  sense).  Compare  Georg.  1.  507  : 
"  squalent   abductis   arva  colonis;"   Caes.   Bell.   Gall.   <S\  21^: 
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"Fines  eius  vastare  civibus,  aedifloiis,  pecore;"  Paidimis,  8. 
Martin,  k  (of  the  country  people  crowding  to  see  Saint  Martin) : 

"  omnes  denudat  vacuos  cultoribus  agros, 
gloria  tanta  viri." 


14-46. 

DARUANIO — LABORUM 


VAR.  LBCT.  (vs.  14). 
DAKDANio  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.,    Ver.     II  |.     MI  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ; 
Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut.;  LaCerda;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;    Heyne  ;    Brunck  ;   "Wakef. ;    Pott. ;   Wagn.   (ed.   Heyn.   and 
Praest.);  Voss ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

DAEDANroM  III  Misc.  Ohss.  i,  torn.  2,  p.  380. 


Quid  struat  his  coeptis  (vs.  15),  theme ;  quem  eventum 
FUGNAE  cupiAT,  Variation. 

Magno  cuRARtiM  fluctua't  aestu  (vs.  19),  theme  ;  animtjm 
NUNC  Huc  celerbm,  NUNC  DiviDiT  iLLuc,  first  Variation;  in 
PARTES  rapit  varias,  perque  OMNIA  VERSAT,  second  Variation ; 
this  second  variation  again  being  divisible  into  sub-theme,  in 
PARTES  RAPIT  VARIAS,  and  sub- Variation,  per  omnia  versat. 
See  Rem.  on  the  same  words,  4.  285-6. 

SlOUT  AQUAE  TREMULTJM  LABRIS  UBI  LUMEN  AHENIS  SOLE 
REPERCUSSUM  AUT  RADIANTIS    IMAGINE    LUNAE   OMNIA   PERVOLI- 

TAT  LATE  LOCA  (vv.  22-24). — Like  the  light  which  is  reflected  from 
a  basin  of  water  on  which  the  sun  or  moon  is  shining.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  thought,  and  no  thought  can  be  more  plain  or 
intelligible,  no  picture  more  familiar  to  every  reader.  But  it 
would  not  be  Yirgil's  thought  or  Virgil's  picture  if  there  were 
not  a  difficulty  somewhere  in  the  expression,  and  the  reader  asks : 
why  is  the  sun  simply  sole,  the  moon,  imagine  lunae  ?  Is 
the  moon  more  an  image  than  the  sun  ?     A  question  to  which 
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Servius  answers  :  yes ;  the  moon  receiving  her  light  from  the  sun 
is  properly  an  image,  an  image  or  reflection  of  the  sun :  "  Non 
lunam,  sed  imaginem  dixit  lunae,  quam  a  sole  lumen  accipere 
manifestum  est" — an  explanation  with  which  I  think  few  readers 
will  be  satisfied.  The  next  explanation  is  Heyne's  :  "  In  ima- 
gine LUNAE  argutantur  interpretes ;  est  ea  pro  ipsa  luna,  cuius 
sane  imago  in  aquae  superficiem  incidit  ab  eaque  redditur;" 
i.  e.,  IMAGINE  LUNAE  is  "  luna  ipsa,"  the  moon  being  called 
IMAGINE,  or  the  term  imagine  being  applied  to  the  moon,  be- 
cause the  moon's  image  falls  on  and  is  reflected  from  the  water, 
a  confusion  hardly  to  be  equalled  elsewhere  in  this  generally 
explicit  commentator.  And  last  of  all  comes  Forbiger's :  "  Non 
simpliciter  pro  ipsa  luna,  sed  vera  de  imagine  lunae  cogitandum, 
quae  in  aquae  superfioie  conspicitur,"  in  which,  although  there  is 
no  confusion,  it  is  nevertheless  difficult  to  acquiesce,  because  it  is 
not  likely  so  good  a  painter  as  Yirgil  would  have  thus  drawn  ofE 
our  attention  from  the  main  subject  of  his  picture,  the  light  re- 
flected from  the  water  to  the  ceiling,  and  flxed  it  on  the  less 
important,  wholly  subsidiary  object,  the  image  in  the  water ;  in 
other  words,  that  Virgil  would  have  descended  to  the  minutiae 
that  the  light  which  danced  on  the  ceiling  was  the  reflexion  of 
an  image  in  the  water,  which  image  in  the  water  was  in  its  turn 
the  reflexion  of  the  sun  or  moon  shining  on  the  water.  I  there- 
fore understand  imagine  lunae,  as  I  believe  it  was  understood, 
though  so  confusedly  explained,  by  Heyne,  to  be  a  mere  equiva- 
lent or  synonym  for  luna,  exactly  as  Ovid,  Met.  7.  179 : 

"  tres  aberant  noctes  ut  comua  tota  coirent 
effiicerentque  orbem.    postquam  plenissima  fulsit 
ac  soKda  terras  spectavit  imagine  lunae  ; " 

Petron.  Arbiter.  Anthol.  Lat.  172.  6  (the  witch  speaking) : 

.     .     .     "  Lunae  descendit  imago 
carminibus  deducta  meis  ; ' ' 

in  both  which  places  "imago  lunae"  can  be  only  the  moon  it- 
self, the  orb  of  the  moon  as  it  appears  in  the  sky,  the  image 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  observer  by  the  moon ;  in  other 
words,  the  moon  itself  regarded  as  an  image,  shape,  or  form. 
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CompEtxe  Ovid,  Met.  15.  785  (of  tlie  omens  preceding  the  assass^ 
ination  of  Caesar) : 

.     "  Phoebi  quoq^ue  tristis  imago 
lurida  sollicitis  praebebat  lumina  terris  ;" 

Hid.  U.  768  : 

' '  qualis  ubi  oppositas  nitidissima  solia  imago 
'  evicit  nubes,  nullaque  obstante  reluxit ;" 

in  botli  which  examples  "imago"  is  applied  to  the  sun  in  the 
identical  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  in  our  text  to  the  moon, 
viz.,  in  the  sense  of  shape,  form,  outward  aspect.  This  being  so, 
viz.,  imago  in  the  sense  oi  shape,  form,  outward  aspect  [being 
equally  applicable  to  sun  and  moon],  it  follows  that  our  author 
might  equally  well,  so  far  as  "  imago"  was  concerned,  have  said, 
luna  repercussum  aut  radiantis  imagine  soJis,  and  that  if  he  was 
decided  not  to  say  so,  but  to  say  rather —  \ 

SOLE  BEPEBOUSSDII  AUT  KADIANTIS  IMAGINE  LUNAE, 

he  was  decided  not  by  any  unfitness  of  the  expression  imagine 
soils,  but,  first,  by  the  measure  of  his  verse,  which  allowed  him  to 
say  SOLE  KEPERCussTJM,  auddid  not  allow  him  to  say  luna  re- 
percussum;  and,  secondly,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  sun,  being 
more  important  than  the  moon,  not  only  should  have  the  prece- 
dence, but  could  better  do  without  the  ornaments  imagine  and 
KADIANTIS ;  in  other  words :  sole,  alone,  first  word  of  the  verse, 
was  a  perfect  counterpoise  for  radiantis  imagine  lunae, 
whereas  luna  alone,  first  word  of  the  verse,  had  been  over- 
balanced, and,  if  I  may  so  say,  eclipsed  by  radiantis  imagine 
solis.  "  Imago,"  in  the  sense  oiform,  figure,  shape,  is  thus  added 
to  "  luna  "  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  exactly  as  the  same  word,  in 
the  same  sense,  is  added  to  Adrastus,  6.  479  : 

' '  Mc  illi  oocuiiit  Tydeus,  hie  inclytus  armis 
Parthenopaeus  et  Adrasti  pallentis  imago  ;" 

and  exactly  as  "  forma  "  and  "  formae  '■'  in  the  same  sense  are 

added  at  the  end  of  the  respective  verses  to  "  tricorpor  umbra," 

6.  286  : 

"  Centauri  in  foribus  stabulant,  Scyllaeque  biformes, 
et  eentumgeminus  Briareus,  ae  bellua  Lernae 
horrendum  stridens,  flammisque  armata  Cliimafira, 
Gorgones.,  Harpyiaeque  etforma  tricorporis  umbrae;" 
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and  to  "  magni  lupi,"  7.  18  :  "formae  magnorum  ululare  lupo- 
rmn,"  the  addition  being  made  in  all  the  places  alike,  for  the 
sake  on  the  one  hand  of  convenience  of  versification,  and  on  the 
other  of  richness  and  variety.  See  Rem.  on  "  formae  luporum," 
7.  18. 

Eadiantis  lunae. — Not  at  all  because  the  moon  was  more 
radiant  than  the  sun,  or  more  deserving  of  an  ornamental  epi- 
thet, but  because  the  ornamental  epithet  was  more  required  by 
an  object  not  only  in  itself  inferior,  but  occupying  an  inferior 
position  in  the  verse. 

The  Apollonian  origin  of  the  image  in  vv.  22-24  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Heyne,  and  is  sufficiently  well  known.  Less 
well  known  is  the  repetition  of  it,  Aristaen.  2.  5  :  UoiKiXa  rtjc 
^lavoiag  WTrEK7r»)8a  juot  Kii'ijjuaTa,  KaOairep  atyXij  rig  ijXtoi;  iraXXiTai 
(TV)(ya  irspi  TOf)(ov  £s  uSaroc  avravyovaa  Kara  aKa(piSoQ  t/  Ae/Sjjtoc 
Kexufiivov,  Kttt  atrrarw  (popa  rrjv  iVKivqTOv  irucrrpo^tjv  airttKOVit^STai 
Twv  uoaroiv. 

Aetheris  axe  (vs.  28). — ^SeeB.em.  on  "caeli  axem,"  6.  791. 

Ttjm  sic  affari  (vs.  35),  theme  ;  curas  his  demere  dictis, 
variation. 

Troianam  ex  hostibus  urbem  qui  kevehis  nobis  (vv. 
36-7),  theme;  aeteknaque  pergama  servas,  variation.  Ee- 
vehis,  bringest  home ;  Troy  having  been  originally  Italian  ;  see 
3.  167. 

HiC  TIBI  CERTA  DOMTJS  ;  CERTI,  NE  ABSISTE,  PENATES  (vS.  39), 

theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one. 

Tumor  omnis  et  ikae  (vs.  40). — See  Eem.  on  10.  387. 

LiTTOREIS  INGENS  INVENTA  SUB  ILICIBUS  SUS,  TRIGINTA  CAPI- 

TUM  FETUS  ENixA,  lACEBiT  (vv.  43,  44). — ^Fcstus  says :  "Con/eta 
SUS  dicebatur,  quae  cum  omni  fetu  adhibebatur  ad  sacrificium." 

HiC  LOCUS  URBIS  ERXT,  REQUIES  EA  CERTA  LABORUM  (vS.  46), 

theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one. 
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47-62. 

EX  QUO PERSOLVES 


Ex   QUO  TER  DENIS   URBEM   REDEUNTIBUS  ANNIS  ASCANIUS  OLARI 

coNDET  coGNOMiNis  ALBAM  (vv.  47,  48). — " Ex  QTTO,  per  latini- 
tatem  ita  accipere  oportet,  ut  Aeneas  requiem  habiturus  esset 
condito  Lavinio,  sed  postquam  etiam  condita  esset  Alba,"  Peerl- 
kamp. .  Very  strictly  interpreted,  the  words  do,  indeed,  present 
the  meaning,  but  the  meaning  so  presented  is  not  the  meaning 
intended  by  the  author,  which  is,  on  the  contrary :  ex  quo 
tempore.  In  thirty  years,  counting  from  the  titne  when 
such  2Jortent  shall  be  presented  to  you,  or  ex  quo  portento,  in 
thirty  years  counting  from  such  portent  {i.e.,  from  the  date 
of  such  portent)  Ascanius  shall  build  a  city  and,  in  memory  of  the 
portent,  call  it  Alba. 

Clari  cognominis  ALBAM. — "  Quod  album  est,  est  clarum, 
ergo  Alba  habet  cognomen  clarum,  albi  nempe  coloris,  qui  erat 
in  sue,"  Peerlkamp.  A  mere  fancy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
commentator.  "Clarus"  is  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  renowned, 
illustrious.  Compare  1.  554:  "  Troianoque  a  sanguine  cforws 
Aceates." 

Nunc  qua  rations,  qdod  instat,  expedias  victor,  paucis, 

ADVERTE,    DOCEBO    (vV.   49,    50).^DoCEBO    QUA    KATIONE    NUNC 

EXPEDIAS ;  non  nunc  docebo,"  Peerlkamp.  No,  no ;  nunc 
marks  the  transition  to  a  new  subject,  exactly  as  4.  115  : 

.     ,     .     "  nunc  qua  ratione  quod  instat, 
confieri  possit,  paucis,  adverte,  docebo," 

where,  as  in  our  text,  the  structure  is  "  nunc  docebo."  In  like 
manner  we  say  at  the  present  day :  and  now  {that  matter  hacing 
been  settled)  I  will  tell  you  how  you  are  to  proceed. 

Qui  regem  evandrum  comites,  qui  signa  secuti  (vs.  52), 
theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one. 
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Hos  CASTRis  ADHiBK  sociis  (vs.  56),  theme ;  et  foedera 
lUNGE,  variation. 

Eecto  FLiiMiNE  (vs.  57). — Might  up  the  river,  along  the  river. 

Compare  Manil.  3.  374 : 

.     .     .     "  nam  quisquia  speotat  at  omni, 
dimidium  e  toto  mundum  videt,  orbe  rotundi 
para  latet  inferior ;  neque  enim  oiroumvenit  ilium 
recta  acies,  mediaque  tenus  distinguitur  alvo" 

[the  right  onward  sight  of  the  eye,  the  eye  looking  forward  in 
a  straight  line].     Id.  4.  282  : 

"  iam  hue  atque  iUuc  agilem  oonvertere  clavum, 
et  frenare  laXem,  jffuctusqae  effindere  rectos" 

[to  plough  the  wave  lying  in  a  right  line  before  the  ship,  not 
breasting  the  wave,  but  running  along  it,  the  ship's  length  and 
the  wave's  length  being  parallel].  Lycophr.  Cassandra,  12,  opdt) 
keXeuAw.  Luoian,  de  navigio.  9  :  TownvBev  Si  aira^  rije  opOrje 
iKTnaovrag.     See  Rem.  on  6.  900. 

E.IPIS  ET  RECTO  FLUMINE  (vS.  57),  i.  6.,  rectis  RIPIS  ET  RECTO, 
FLUMINE. 

MiHi  VICTOR  HONOREM  PERSOLVEs  (vv.  61-2). — Compare  the 
words  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  apud  Liv.  5.  16  (ed.  Walker) : 
"Bello  perfeoto,  donum  amplum  victor  ad  mea  templa  portato." 


62-65. 

EGO  SUM  PLENO  QTJEM  FLUMINE  CERNIS 
STRINGENTEM  RIPAS  ET  PINGUIA  CULTA  SECANTEm' 
CAERULEUS  THYBRIS  CAELO  GRATISSIMUS  AMNIS 
HIC  MIHI  MAGNA  DOMUS  CELSIS  CAPUT  URBIBUS  EXIT 


VAS.  ZECT.  (va.  65.) 

Xi 
MiSNA  .  .  .  CELSIS  I  Som.,  Med.  (CAESIS,  with  the  A  crossed  out).    Hf .' 

Ill  Rom.  1473  ;    P.  Manut, ;  D.  Heins. ;    N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil.  ; 

Heyne;   Brunck ;   Wakef . ;  Pott.;  "Wage.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.); 

Haupt;  Eibb. 

CEETA  .  .  .  CELSIS  1  Pal. 
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MAGNA  BOMUS,  CELSis  CAPUT  miBiBTJS,  EXIT.    Ill  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  "Wakef. ; 
Wagn.  {ed.  Heyn.) ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

MAGNA    DOMUS,    CELSIS    CAPtlT    TJEBIBTTS    EXIT.       Ill    P.    Manut.  ;     "Wagn. 

(Praest.) ;  Lad. 
MAGNA  DOMUS  CELSIS  CAPUT  unBiBUs  EXIT.    Ill  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N. 
Heins.  (1670). 

PiNGUiA  cuLTA  SECANTEM. — The  cuLTA  through  wMch  the 
Tyber  flows  are  with  the  greater  propriety  said  to-  be  pikgtjia, 
inasmuch  as  rivers  flowing  through  level  grounds  are  apt  to 
fatten  them.     Compare  Eurip.  Sec.  J!/.51  (ed.  Person) : 

T)  ^BiaSos,  ev6a  koWkt- 

(p<t<fiv  AniSavoy  yvas  \nraivfni. 

Accordingly  the  Eridanus  also,  Georg.  k-  372,  flows  through 

"  pinguia  culta,"  i.  e.,  through  cultivated  grounds  made  rich  by 

itself, 

"  Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  yer  pinguia  culta 

in  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluit  amnis  ; " 

and  9.  31,  the  stream  of  the  Nile  is  styled  "  pinguis,"  i.  e.,  fat- 
tening, or  which  makes  the  lands  through  which  it  flows  fat :  "  pin- 
gui  flumine  Nilus ;"  and  Georg.  2. 18 U,  this  piaguescence  of  the 
ground  well  watered  by  rivers  is  described  and  explained  at  full : 

' '  at  quae  pinguis  humus  dulcique  uligine  laeta, 
quique  f requens  herbis  et  f  ertilis  ubere  campus— 
qualem  saepe  cava  mentis  convalle  solemus 
dispicerp ;  A«e  summis  Uquutitur  rupibus  amnea, 
felicfmque  trahunt  limum." 

Caekuleus  thybris. — Nibby  (Boma  neW  anno  1838,  vol.  1, 
p.  4),  speaking  of  the  Tiber,  says :  "AJbula  fu  appeUato  in 
origine  dal  colore  bianoastro  tendente  al  ceruleo  che  ha  presso 
Roma,  quando  non  venga  intorbidato  dalle  pioggie ; "  but  I 
have  never  seen  the  Tiber  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
or  between  Rome  and  the  sea,  of  any  other  colour  than  muddy, 
slightly  yellowish  brown.     In  Tuscany  only,  high  above  Rome, 
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does  it  at  all  deserve  the  epithet  caeruleus.  Whether  the 
epithet  was  more  suitable  in  Virgil's  days  than  now  it  is  hard 
to  say,  but  most  probably  it  was  not,  and  we  are  to  regard  it 
rather  as  the  offspring  of  the  Eoman's  partiality  for  everything 
Eoman. 

HiC    MIHI    MAGNA    DOMUS,    CELSIS    CAPUT    UEBIBUS,    EXIT. 

"  Omnes  interpretes  hino  se  expedire  nequeunt.  Deinde  quid 
hoc?  HIC  EXIT  MAGNA  DOMUS.  Nugae.  Lege  escit,  ap\atKon^,  ut 
fuat,  olli. — bene  autem  escit,  i.e.,  erit;  nam  Eoma  domus  fluvii 
nondum  erat,"  Faber.  On  which  comment  of  Faber's,  Heinsius, 
without  proposing  a  better,  observes :  "  Ingeniose  profecto  ;  uti- 
nam  et  vere ! "  "  Hio,  i.  e.,  in  Italia,  quam  ego  seco,  mihi  erit 
DOMUS  MAGNA,  i.e.,  Eoma,  quae  omnibus  urbibus  futura  caput," 
La  Cerda.  "  Circa  has  easdem  oras  surget  aliquando  magna 
urbs,  Eoma,"  Heyne.  "  Significatur  Homa ;  exit  pro  exihit" 
Wagner.     {Virg.  Br.  En.) 

"  gross  hier  steiget  mein  bans,  den  erhabenen  stadten  ein  haupt^  auf."    (Voes.) 

"Roma,  quae  futura  est  aliarum  magnarum  urbium  caput  etprin- 
ceps,  wie  schon  Lambinus  zu  Hor.  Od.  1.  1.  22,  es  fasst,"  Thiel. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  an  interpretation  more  remote 
from  the  truth.  Tiberinus  is  not  speaking  of  Rome,  is  not  pro- 
phesying about  the  future;  he  is  speaking  of  himself  and  of  the 
present  time  and  place :  Ego  sum,  etc. :  /  am  the  river  god, 
Tiberinus,  residing  here  where  you  have  arrived.  My  streain  flows 
down  from  a  country  full  of  stately  cities.  As  much  as  to  say : 
This  Hesperia  is  neither  a  small  and  insignificant,  nor  a  desert  un^ 
inhabited  country.  It  is  not  small  and  insignificant,  for  it  is  watered 
by  this  great  river  of  which  I  am  the  divinity ;  it  is  not  desert  and 
uninhabited,  for  further  inland  it  is  full  of  stately  cities. 

Hic  MIHI  DOMUs. — Here  is  my  habitation,  meaning  not  this 
river  is  my  habitation,  but  this  country  in  which  you  have  arrived, 
this  Hesperia,  is  my  habitation.  This  and  no  other  is  the  mean- 
ing of  HIC  in  this  place,  because  this  and  no  other  is  its  meaning 
in  the  exactly  corresponding  passage,  verse  39,  above,  "  hic  tibi 
certa  domus,"  explained  in  the  immediately  preceding  line  by 
the  words  "solo  Laurenti  arvisque  Latinis."     Hesperia  is  the 
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noMUS  of  Tiberinus  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  island  off  the  coast  of  Sieily-:- 

"  iilsula  Sicamum  iuxta  latus  Aeoliamq^ue 
erigitur  Liparen"— 

is  the  house  of  Vulcan,  "  Vulcani  domus,"  vs.  422 ;  in  the  same 

sense  as  Sicily  itself  is  the  "  domus  "  of  Ceres,  Ovid,  Fasti,  k-  UIQ  ■ 

"  terra  tribus  scopulis  vastum  procurrit  in  aequor 
Trinacris  ;  a  positu  nomen  adepta  loci, 
grata  domus  Cereri.  multaa  ea  [al.  ibi]  possidet  urbes ; " 

and  in  the  same  sense  as  the  wood  in  which  Hylas  is  lost  is  the 
"domus"  of  Hylas,  Yal.  Flaco.  4.  26  :  "hoc  nemus,  haec  fatis 
mihi  iam  domus." 

Magna  domus. — Magna,  because  Hesperia  is  magna  (7.  4) ; 
as  if  he  had  said,  this  great  Hesperia  is  my  habitation. 

Caput,  as  applied  to  a  river,  is  most  usually  the  source  or 

spring  of  the  river,  and  has  been  so  used  by  our  author  himself 

when  speaking  elsewhere  of  the  Tiber,  as  Georg.  /j..  368  : 

' '  et  caput  unde  altus  primum  se  emmpit  Enipeiis, 
ujide  pater  Tiberinus." 

If  CAPUT  is  used  here  also  in  this  its  strict  sense,  celsis  urbi- 

Bus  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  dative  case,  and  the  sense  must 

be  mt/  spring  issues  forth,  viz.,  out  of  the  ground,  to  lofty  cities, 

i.  e.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lofty  cities  ;  in  other  words,  there 

are  lofty  cities  in  tJiat  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  have  my 

source;   and  this  interpretation  derives  a  strong  confirmation 

from  the  reply  of  Aeneas  which  makes  special  mention  of  the 

spring  of  the  Tiber  : 

QUO  TE  CUNftTJE  LACUS    i 

FOXT-B  TENET,  aUOCUNQUE  SOLO  PULCHERRIMUS  EXIS. 

At  other  times,  however,  caput,  as  applied  to  a  river,  has  a 
much  wider  sense,  embraces  all  that  part  of  the  stream  which  is 
near  the  source,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  part  which  is 
near  the  sea,  as  Sil.  3.  447  : 

' '  aggeribus  caput  Alpinis  et  rupe  nivali 
prosilit  in  Celtas,  ingentemque  extrahit  amnem 
spumanti  Rhodanus  proscindens  gurgite  campos, 
ac  propere  in  pontum  lato  niit  incitus  alveo," 

where  "  caput"  is  not  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  but  all  that  part 
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of  the  Rhone  which  has  not  yet  left  the  Alps,  which  is  still  flow- 
ing among  the  Alps,  viz.,  all  that  part  of  the  Rhone  above  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  which  only  in  a  very  wide  sense  is  the 
caput  of  the  river.  If  it  is  in  this  sense  our  author  employs 
CAPUT  in  our  text,  and  the  source  of  the  Tiber  is  not  meant,  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  as  contradistinguished  from  the  part 
near  the  sea,  then  celsis  uebibtjs  must  be  understood  to  be  in 
the  ablative  case,  and  the  sense  to  be  the  upper  part  of  my  stream 
comes  out  from  lofty  cities,  i.  e.,  from  a  land  full  of  lofty  cities, 
CELSIS  UEBiBus  depends  on  the  ex  of  exit,  and  corresponds  in 
every  respect  to  the  "  aggeribus  Alpinis"  and  "  rupe  nivali"  of 
Silius,  and  exit  is  applied  to  the  issuing  forth  not  of  the  river's 
spring  from  the  ground,  but  of  the  river  itself  from  Etruria  ("De 
Tuscia  quam  illis  multum  constat  floruisse  temporibus,"  Servius). 
If  the  former  explanation  be  adopted,  Aeneas  in  his  reply  uses 
exit  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  by  Tiberinus, 
and  the  fonte,  lacus  and  solo  of  Aeneas's  speech  are  the  caput 
of  Tiberinus's.  If  the  latter  explanation  be  preferred,  Aeneas 
does  not  so  strictly  confine  himself  to  the  thought  of  Tiberinus, 
and  instead  of  speaking  as  Tiberinus  had  spoken  of  the  country 
out  of  which  Tiberinus  flows,  varies  the  thought  so  far  as  to 
speak  of  the  country  in  which  Tiberinus  rises,  the  same  coun- 
try and  the  same  river  being  all  the  while  meant  by  both 
speakers.  In  favour  of  the  latter  explanation  is  the  almost 
perpetual  junction  of  exire  with  the  ablative  case  no  less  by 
Yirgil  himself — and  so  near  as  the  very  reply  of  Aeneas :  quo- 
cuNQUE  SOLO  puLCHEERiMus  Exis — than  by  all  other  authors,  as 
Ovid,  Fasti,  2.  709 :  "  Mediis  altaribus  anguis  exit."  The  de- 
scription which  Tiberinus  gives  of  himself  to  Aeneas  in  the 
words  CELSIS  CAPUT  UBBiBUS  EXIT,  in  whichever  of  their  two 
possible  senses  those  words  be  taken,  has  a  parallel,  as  exact  as 
it  is  possible  for  the  parallel  between  a  river  and  a  lake  to  be,  in 
the  description  which  the  supposed  Thrasymenus  gives  of  him- 
self to  Hannibal,  Sil.  4.  738  : 

"  nobis  persolves  meritos  securus  honores : 
namque  ego  sum,  celsis  quem  cinctum  montibus  ambit 
Tmolomissa  manus,  stagnia  Thrasymenus  opacia." 

HENBY,  AENEIDBA,  VOL.  III.  H 
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Nor  can  anyone  well  doubt  that  Silius  when  writing  these  words 
had  before  him  and  copied  as  closely  as  the  difference  between 
Thrasymenus  and  Tiber  permitted,  our  autlior's : 

MIHI  TICTOR  HONOUEM 
PERSOLTES.     UGO  SUM  PLENO  QUEM  PLUMINE  CERNIS 
STrilNGENTEM  RIPAS,  ET  PINGUIA  CULTA  BECANTEM 


HIC  MIHI  MAGNA  DOMUS,  CELSIS  CAPUT  WHBIBUS  EXIT. 

In  whichever  sense,  too,  the  words  be  taken,  the  representation 
which  Tiber  gives  of  the  upper  part  of  his  stream  is  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony  with  what  is  stated  of  it  by  various  authors, 
ex.  gr.  by  Silius,  8.  454,  where,  speaking  of  the  XJmbri,  he  says ; 

"  sed  pater  ingenti  medios  illatitur  amne 
Albula,  et  admota  perstringit  moeuia  ripa  ; " 

as  well  as  with  the  fact  of  the  Tiber's  coming  down  from  Tus- 
cany and  being  properly  a  Tuscan  river — see  Sil.  13.  4  (of  Haur 
nibal)  : 

' '  castra  locat,  nulla  laedens  ubi  gramina  ripa 
Turia  deducit  tenuem  sine  nomine  rivum, 
et  tacite  Tuscis  ingloiiua  affluit  imdis," 

where  "  Tuscis  undis "  is  not,  as  understood  by  Nibby,  Dentorni 
de  Roma,  1,  p.  12,  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  but  the  Tuscan 
waters,  i.  e.,  the  Tiber. 

Celsis  URBiBus. — It  had  not  been  enough  to  speak  of  the 
land  alone.  That  might  have  been  an  unimproved,  uninhabited 
desert.  As  evidence  that  it  was  not,  Tiberinus  adduces  its  "  cel- 
sae  urbes."  This  is  not  only  according  to  usual  custom 
(compare  Ovid,  Fasti,  k..  U19,  quoted  above  : 

"  terra  tribus  soopulis  vastum  procurrit  in  aequor 
Trinacris  ;  a  positu  nomen  adepta  loci ; 
grata  domus  Cereri.  mtiltas  ea  [a?,  ibi]  possidet  urbes  ;" 

Also  Aen.  3.  106  (Anchises  speaking  of  Crete  and  recommend- 
ing it  to  Aeneas  as  a  fit  place  for  settling  in,  on  the  very  grounds 
on  which  the  Tiber  recommends  Hesperia)  : 

"  centum  uries  habitant  magnas,  uberrima  regiia" 
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— as  like  as  the  difEerenoes  of  the  oiroumstances  and  the  speaker 
permit  to 

HIC  MIHI  MAGNA  DOMUS,   OBLSIS  CAPUT  URBIBUS  EXIT  ; 

also  6.  92 : 

"  quas  gentes  Italum  aut  quaa  non  oraveris  urbea !" 

where  the  cities  of  Hesperia  are  again  spoken  of  and  set  before 
the  eye  of  Aeneas  by  the  prophecy  of  the  Sibyl)  but  in  the 
strictest  accordance  with  the  account  given  by  historians  of  the 
greatness  of  ancient  Tuscany,  as  Liv.  5.  33 :  "  Tuscorum  ante 
Eomanum  imperium  late  terra  marique  opes  patuere.  Mari 
supero  inferoc[ue,  quibus  Italia  insulae  modo  cingitur,  quan- 
tum potuerint,  nomina  sunt  argumento ;  qudd  alterum  Tascum 
eommuni  vocabulo  gentis,  alterum  Hadriaticum  mare,  ab  Hadria, 
Tuscorum  colonia,  vocaYere  Italicae  gentes.  Grraeci  eadem  Tyrr- 
henum  atque  Hadriaticum  vocant.  li  in  utrumque  mare  ver- 
gentes  incoluere  urUbus  duodenis  terras."  Compare  the  account 
given  by  Ammian.  15.  11.  of  the  Glaronne ;  "  A  Pyrenaeis 
oriens  coUibus,  postque  oppida  multa  transcursa  in  oceano  de- 
litescens;"  and  (27.  4)  of  the  Ister :  "  Qua  Eomanum  caespitem 
lambit,  urbibus  multis  et  castris  contiguus  et  pastellis." 

Celsis. — "  Sitis  in  coUibus,"  "Wagn.  (Pmest.)  To  be  sure, 
if  DOMUS  be  understood,  as  it  has  been  understood  by  the  same 
critic,  to  be  "  antrum  in  quo  habitat  Tiberinus,"  for  in  that  ease 
high-situated  cities  might  contrast  as  well  with  the  "antrum 
Tiberini,"  low  down  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  they  might 
agree  well  with  the  situation  of  the  source  high  up  the  country. 
But  DOMUs  is,  as  I  have  already  show;],  not  the  "  antrum  Tiber- 
ini," but  Hesperia,  and  not  merely  Hesperia,  but  magna  Hes- 
peria (magna  DOMUS ;  see  Rem.) ;  and  it  is  not  lofty  situation  or 
situation  on  hiUs  that  this  epithet  magna  suggests,  but  grandeur, 
dignity,  and  importance.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  and  not  in  the 
sense  of  lo/tili/  situated,  I  understand  the  epithet  here  applied  to 
the  cities  of  Etruria,  an  epithet  exactly  corresponding  to  '  mag- 
nas,"  the  epithet  applied  to  the  cities  of  Crete,  3.  106.  Com- 
pare Propert.  3.  9  : 

"  celsaqne  Romanis  decerpta  i)»/a<ia  tauris 

ordiar,  et  oaeso  moenia  firma  Remo," 

41  * 
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■where  "  celsa"  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner,  viz.,  as 
signifying  moral,  not  physical,  elevation,  and  for  a  similar  reason, 
because  it  is  indifferent  to  the  thought,  whether  the  "palatia" 
were  loftily  situated  or  not,  inasmuch  as  cattle  graze  equally  on 
high  grounds  and  low ;  but  it  is  not  indifferent  to  the  thought 
whether  the  "palatia"  were  august  or  not,  because  cattle  lesS 
frequently  graze  in  august  places  than  in  mean  and  lowly. 

Exit. — Exire  is  constantly  used  by  Yirgil  when  speaking 
of  rivers.  See  Aeneas's  reply  below,  quocunque  solo  pulcher- 
KiMUS  Exis;  Georg.  1.  116 : 

.    ,     ,     "  incertis  si  mensibus  amnis  abuudans 
exit,  et  obducto  late  tenet  omnia  limo  ; " 

Aen.  S.  i97: 

.     .     .     "  aggeribus  ruptis  cum  spumeus  amnis 
exiit,  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles." 

It  remains  still  to  be  observed  (1),  that  the  passage  being  thus 
understood,  there  is  not  merely  an  intimate  connexion  but  the 
most  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  clauses  of  which  it  con- 
sists, the  land  being  first  spoken  of  generally,  as  a  great  land, 
and  then  this  greatness  explained  by  the  grandeur  of  its  cities. 
The  second  or  concluding  clause  of  the  sentence,  celsis  caput 
TJRBiBUS  EXIT,  is  thus  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner 
the  complement  of  the  first  or  commencing  clause.  (S),  that  if 
the  sense  of  the  passage  had  been  that  assigned  to  it  generally 
by  the  commentators,  the  epithet  "  celsus,"  very  improper  to 
apply  to  the  inferior  or  subordinate  cities,  should  have  been 
applied  to  the  superior  or  commanding  city,  and  our  author 
would  have  written  not  celsis  caput  tjrbibus,  but  celsum 
CAPUT  UEBiBus,  the  reading  actually  proposed  by  Peerlkamp. 
(3),  that  the  speech  of  Tiberinus  divides  itself  into  four  heads 
or  topics :  first,  the  exordium  or  address  to  Aeneas,  vv.  36-41 ; 
second,  the  omen  and  prophecy,  vv.  42-49  ;  third,  instructions 
to  Aeneas  what  he  was  to  do,  vv.  49-62 ;  and  last,  the  short 
statement  concerning  the  person  who  thus  took  upon  himself 
to  advise  and  instruct  AeneaSj  viz.,  that  he  was  Tiberinus,  the 
divinity  of  the  river  Aeneas  saw  before  him,  a  river  flowing 
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through,  a  great  country  full  of  flourishing  cities,  And  (-4), 
that  the  structure  being  not  domus  exit,  but  domus  est,  the 
comma  should  be  removed  from  uebibus,  and  a  semicolon  placed, 
instead  of  the  comma,  at  domus.     Thus  : 

HIC  MIHI  MAGNA  DOMUS  ;    OELSIS  CAPUT  UKBIBUS  EXIT. 


74-89. 

QUO — ABESSET 


Quo  TE  CUNQUE  LACUS   FONTE  TENET  (w.  74,   75),  theme  ;    QUO-. 

cuNQUE  SOLO  PULCHEKRiMUs  Exis,  Variation. 

Lacus. — " Lacus  pro  ipso  amne,";Heyne,  Forbiger.  "  Lacus, 
quia  putabant  fontes  ex  lacubus  subterraneis  provenire,"  Wag- 
ner {Praest.).  I  think  not,  but  specially  the  pool,  pond,  or 
basin  of  water,  which  the  spring  forms  exactly  where  it  rises, 
and  the  overflow  of  which  constitutes  the  river.  See  Rem.  on 
1.  249.  QUO  TE  CUNQUE  LACUS  FONTE  TENET,  wherever  is  the 
original  basin  of,  thy  spring,  the  hasin  formed  hy  thy  spring  ;  Quo- 
CUNQUE  SOLO  PULCHEKRiMUS  EXIS,  wherever  thou  issuest  out  of  the 
ground,  the  latter  sentence  being  explanatory  of  the  former. 
From  the  great  stress  (as  shown  by  the  repetition  of  the  word 
quocunque)  which  Aeneas  puts  upon  these  words,  it  is  plain,  if 
from  nothing  else,  that  they  contain  a  reference  to  something 
which  had  preceded,  viz.,  to  the  last  words  of  Tiber's  address, 
and  that  therefore  the  interpretation  which  I  have  above  given 
of  those  words,  Rem.  on  vs.  65,  is  correct.  "  No  matter  where 
your  source  is,"  says  Aeneas,  "  whether  in  a  great  country  or 
not,  no  matter  whether  there  are  great  cities  on  your  banks  or 
not,  I  will  always  be  grateful  to  you,  always  honour  you  with 
presents  on  account  of  your  tender  sympathy  with  my  suffer- 
ings." Observe  how  parallel  the  train  of  thought  runs  to  the 
train  of  thoughtin  his  thanks  to  Dido,  1.  613 : 

"  semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebunt, 
quae  me  cunque  vocant  terrae;" 
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the  very  same  "  bonos,"  the  very  same  "  quoounque."  If  there 
are  no  "  dona"  in  the  case  of  Dido,  it  is  only  hecause  "  dona" 
were  then  out  of  the  question,  Aeneas  being  then  a  shipwrecked 
sailor — "  grates  persolvere  dignas  non  opis  est  nostrae." 

ExTS. — This  is  the  appropriate  word  for  the  issuing  (exire) 
of  a  spring  out  of  the  ground.  So  Ovid,  Met.  11.  HO  (Bacchus 
to  Midas) : 

"  spumiferoque  tuum  fonti,  qua  plurimus  exit, 
Bubde  caput." 

Semper  honore  meg  (cekbraberis),  (vs.  76),  theme;  semper 
CELEBRABERE  DONis,  Variation.     See  Rem.  on  vs.  74. 

CORNIGER  HESPERIDUM  FLTJVIUS  REGNATOR  AQUARUM  (vS.  77). 

— Oynthius  Cenetensis  is  here,  a  rare  thing  for  him,  up  in  open 
rebellion  against  his  prophet  and  master.  " '  Gomigeri  dicuntur 
fluvii,'  ut  inquit  Maurus,  *  quod  mugiant  tanquam  boves,  vel 
cornutas  habeant  ripas  ad  similitudinem  cornuum,'  quod  non 
placet,  nam  fluvii  habent  cornos,  i.  e.  ramos."  I  own  that  I 
am  up  too,  but  if  I  am,  it  is  not  with  Cynthius  against  Servius, 
but  it  is  against  both  grammarians  alike.  The  horns  of  rivers 
are  I  think  mere  emblems  of  their  strength  like  the  horns  of 
Jupiter,  of  Moses,  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  of  the  visioned  beasts 
of  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  Hannah's  horn  which  "  is  exalted  in 
the  Lord." 

Adsis  o  tantum,  et  propius  tua  numina  firmes  (vs.  78). — 
"  Firmes  novo  aliquo  omine  et  certiore  signo,"  Forbiger,  Tbiel, 
"Wagner  [Praest.].  I  think  not ;  first,  because  such  demand  for 
a  second  omen  had  been  an  insult  to  the  deity,  inasmuch  as 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  he  could  not  trust  the  promise 
already  received ;  and  secondly,  because  no  second  omen  is  given, 
the  appearance  of  the  sow  (vs.  81)  being  not  a  new  omen,  but 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  part  and  parcel  of  the  omen  already 
given.  In  the  words  of  our  text,  Aeneas,  instead  of  asking  for 
a  new  omen,  accepts  that  already  vouchsafed.  It  is  as  if  he  said, 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  omen,  and  heg  thee  to  make  it  good — firmes, 
not  confirm  it  hy  another,  but  hy  its  own  fulfilment. 

SjMitet^.  Tua  numina  firmes. — Confirm,  not  thy  divinity, 
but  thy  u-ill  and  pleasure,  i.e.,  the  expression  thou  hast  just  given 
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of  thy  will  and  pleasure,  exactly  as  2.  691 :  "  Haeo  omina  firma." 
See  Rem.  on  "  numen,".!.  12  ;  and  on  "  numen  lunonis,"  1.  62. 

Eemigio  (vs.  80). — Not  rowers,  tut  oars.  So  1.  305,  "  re- 
migio  alarum,"  i.  e.,  remis  alarum  ;  and  compare  Ovid,  Met. 
5.  558  :  "  alarum  insistere  remis." 

CoNSPiciTUR  sus  (vs.  83). — CoNSPiciTUR,  according  to  the 
usual  intensive  force  of  con,  is  seen  plainly,  comes  full  into  view. 
Compaxe  Georg.  3.17 :  "Tyrio  conspectus  in  ostro ;"  Aen.  1. 156: 

' '  turn  pietate  gi'avem  ao  meritis  si  forte  virum  queni 


and  see  Eem.  on  "  conspectus,"  8.  588. 

TiBi  ENiM  TiBi  (vs.  84). — "  Vacat  enim  et  tantum  ad  oma- 
tum  pertinet.  Integrum  est  ergo  tibi,  ut  ex  iteratione  crescat 
augmentum,"  Servius.  Most  undoubtedly  incorrect,  and  of  a 
piece  with  the  annotations  of  Servius  generally.  No  word  of 
Yirgil's  ever  "  vacat."  It  is  the  commentator  always,  never 
Virgil,  who  writes  nonsense,  and  here  especially  where  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  reading,  and  where  the  words  used  are  re- 
peated by  Silius,  13.  135  : 

"  exceptam  laeto  iuvenum  certamine  ductor 
mactat,  diva,  tibi,  tibi  enim  haec  gratissima  sacra, 
Fulvius,  atijue  adsis,  orat,  Latonia,  coeptis." 

Tibi  enim.  —  Tibi  quidem  (cui  hoc  debetur  ex  praecepto 
Heleni,  3.  437)  non  alii  numini,"  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Wagner 
[Praest.].  Plausible  as  this  explanation  seems,  it  can  hardly 
be  correct,  enim  being  used  in  the  same  manner  where  there  is 
not  the  same  special  reason  for  its  use,  Silius  just  quoted : 

"  mactat,  diva,  tibi,  tibi  enim  haec  gratissima  sacra;" 

Ovid,  Met.  15.  581 : 

"  'Rex,'  ait,  'o  salve;  tibi  enim,  tibi,  Cipe,  tuisque 
hie  locus  et  Latiae  parebunt  comibus  arces.'  " 

From  this  frequent,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  stereotyped  use  of  enim 
in  conjunction  with  a  repeated  tibi,  it  seems  that  there  is  no 
reference  in  our  text  to  the  special  instructions  given  by  Helenus 
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in  the  third  Book,  hut  that  on  the  contrary  tibi  enim  tibi  was 
the  ordinary  formula  on  such  occasions. 

Tibi  enim  tibi,  more  probably  than  tibi  enim,  tibi — first, 
because  the  emphasis  is  more  likely  to  be  on  the  repeated  word, 
as  5.  80 : 

"  salve,  sancte  parens,  iterum  salvete,  recepti 
nequicquam  cineres," 

where  the  similar  mistake  has  been  made,  viz.,  that  of  joining 
"iterum"  to  the  first,  not  to  the  repeated  "salvete"  (speEem.); 
and  secondly,  because  it  is  with  the  second  "tibi"  the  particle 
is  joined  by  Silius  (see  above)  in  a  passage  where  there  can  be 
no  ambiguity,  inasmuch  as  the  "  enim"  does  not  come  till  a,fter 
the  second  "  tibi." 

Sacra  feeens  (vs.  85). — See  Eem.  on  6.  809. 

Tybkis  ea  eluvium,  &c.,  .  ,  .  ABEssET  (vv.  86-89). — Com- 
pare Hom.  Od.  5.  i51  : 

(US  tpaS''y  0  5*  avTiKa  iravtrejf  eov  poov,  fffx^  ^^  KU/ua, 
TTpoffOe  Se  01  TrorTjtre  ya\7]irr]Vy_  Toy  5*  eaauffev 
es  xorafiov  irpoxoas. 

Tybris  ea  eluvium,  quam  longa  est,  nocte  tumentem 
LENiiT  (vv.  86,  87),  theme ;  tacita  refluens  substitit  unda, 
variation. 

Steeneret  aequor  aquis  (vs.  89). — Compare  Mosch.  Europ.. 
116: 

Kai  5'  avTos  ffapadoimos  vweip  aXos  "Evvoffiyatos 
KVfia  KaTiBvvujVf   a\i7}s  rjyftro  K€\fv$ov 
avTOKaaiyi/rjTa , 
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90-96. 

ERGO  ITER  INCEPTUM  CELERANT  RUMORE  SECUNDO 

LABITUR  IINCTA  VADIS  ABTES  MIRANTUR  ET  XJNDAE 

MIRATUR  NBMUS  INSUETUM  FULGENTIA   LONGE 

SCUTA  VIRUM  FLUVIO  PICTASQUE  INNARE  CARINAS 

OLLI  REMIGIO  NOCTEMQDE  DIEMQUE  FATIGANT 

ET  LONGOS  SUPERANT  FLEXUS  VARIISQUE  TEGUNTUR 

ARBORIBUS  VIRIDESQUE  SECANT  PLAOIDO  AEQUORE  SILVAS 


VJ-S.  ZECT.  (vs.  90). 
CELEEANT  KUMOifB  \Med.  ('Retlinea  expnngens  N  reoentioris  sunt  manus,' 
Foggini).  HI  "  Aut  btjmoee  pro  Mumone  posuit,  nam  ut  Bupra  diximus 
Eumon  est  dictus  [Tybris],"  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.),  referring  to  his  ebm- 
-  ment  on  verse  63  above,  viz.  :  "  '  stringentem  ripas' ;  radentem,  immi- 
nuentem.  Nam  hoc  est  Tiberini  flnminis  proprium,  adeo  ut  ab  antiquis 
Humon  *  diotus,  quasi  ripas  ruminaas,  id  est  exedens,  et  in  sacris  Serra 
dicebatur"  (cod.  Dresd.). 

PEEAGDNT  RUMOKE  I  {Rom.). 
CELEEANT  ETJMOEE  II|. 

CELBBKANT  CLAiioEE  H  cod.  Canott.  (Butler). 


VAS.  LECT.  Ipunci.,  ^c] 

CELEEAifT ;  ETJitOEE  SEOTTtfDO  LABITUE  HI  Heyns  ;   Wakef . ;  Pott. 

CEiEEAST  ETJMOEE  SECiTNDo  •  I  Vat. ;  "In  plerlsque  codd.  antiquis  teea- 
GT7NT  legitur.  TJtrumque  placet,  sad  melius  celeeant.  In  Mediceo 
CELEBEANif,  quod  cum  eo  quadraret,  quod  sequitur  EintOEE  secthtdo," 
Pierius.  Ill  Rom.  1473  ;  G.  Fabricius  ;  La  Cerda  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D. 
Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  PhU. ;  Brunck ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

CELEEANT    •   ETJMOEE  SECUNDO    •   I  Pal. 

ETJMOEE  SECUNDO  IS  the  reading  preferred  by  F.  Ursinus. 


*  In  theVoBsiana  and  Kegia  MSS.  Rumor:  in  the  Wolfenbiittel,  1  and  2,  Soimn 
(Lion). 

t  (Celekant  is  the  reading  in  Foggini's  fac-simile  of  the  Medioean. — J.  F.  D.) 
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rAS.  LECT.  (vs.  93)  [punct.] 
VIET7M  Flimo  •  PiCTAS  I  Med.  *(SPICTAS).     Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  La  Cerda  ; 

Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.) ;  Haupt. 
TiEUM  •  PLTTVio  PICTAS  I  Pal.     Ill  PM. ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck. 
viKxnr  PLTTTio  PiciAS  III  D.  Heins.  ;   N.  Heina.  (1670) ;  Lad. ;  Wagn. 

{Fraest);  Eibb. 

Ver.  exhibits  FVVIOPICTASa. 


EuMOEE  SECUNDO. — In  separating  these  words  from  celerant, 
and  throwing  them  to  labitur,  Heyne  has  performed  the  part 
of  a  true  critic — first,  hecause  they  harmonize  badly  as  part 
of  the  consequence  of  the  smoothness  of  the  water;  in  other 
words,  ITER  iNCEPTUM  CELERANT  is  the  logical  consequence  of 
the  smoothness  of  the  water,  but  iter  inceptum  celerant 
RUMORE  SECUNDO  is  iUogical,  does  not  follow  as  a  consequence 
at  all.  Secondly,  because  they  not  only  harmonize  well  with 
LABITUR  UNCTA  VADis  ABIES,  but  are  nccessary  to  take  away,  to 
clothe  with  hair  as  one  might  say,  the  baldness  of  the  expression 
LABITUR  UNCTA  VADIS  ABIES.  Thirdly,  becausB  "labitur"  is 
similarly  eked  out,  10.  687 : 

"  labitar  alta  secane  fluctuque  aestuque  secundo." 
Fourthly,  because  "rumore"  is  actually  joined  with  "interlabi" 
by  Ausonius,  Mosell.  22 : 

t  "  interlabentis  taoito  rumore  Mosellae." 
Fifthly,  because  separated  from  rumore  secundo,  the  sentence 
ERGO  ITER  inceptum  CELERANT  uot  Only  strongly  resembles  in 
cast  "  ergo  iussa  parat,"  4.  503,  but  has  an  exact  parallel  in 
— nay,  seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  "  ergo  iter  inceptum  pera- 
gunt,"  6.  384.  Wagner,  undoing  as  usual  the  work  .of  Heyne, 
restores  (ed.  Heyn.)  the  two  words  to  celerant,  and  to  make 
them  as  easy  as  he  can  in  the  bad  company,  understands  them 
to  signify  the  celeusma  !  In  his  ed.  of  1861  he  renounces  the 
interpretation,  but  stUl  insists  on  forbidding  the  banns  between 
the  parties  Heyne  had  pointed  out  as  made  for  each  other. 


*  ('Litera  S  ferme  abrasa  est,'  Foggini.— J.  F.  D.) 

t  (It  is  subterlabentis,  with  no  variant,  in  Lemaire's  edition  of  '  Poetae.Latini 
Minores.'— J.  F.  D.] 
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EuMORE  is  not  the  KEXivrrfia  or  shouts  of  the  sailors 
("'Rumor'  hie  pro  plausu  ponitur,"  Pierius  (Wagn.,  ed.Heyn.)), 
for  the  sailors  are — as  might  be  expected  in  those  who  are 
exploring  an  unknown  region — quite  silent  (compare  verse  108 : 
"  tacitis  incumbere  remis),  but  (with  "Wagner  in  his  Praest.) 
the  noise  made  by  the  ripple  of  the  water  on  the  bows  of  the 
vessels.  It  is  with  this  eumore  the  vessels  "  labuntur,"  exactly 
as  it  is  with  the  similar  "rumore,"  the  ripple  of  the  stream  along 
its  banks,  the  Moselle  of  Ausonius  "  interlabitur." 

[tAliter]. — Eumone,  not  eumore — first,  because  kumone 
is  the  reading  of  the  Medicean,  and  although  altered  into 
RUMOKE,  the  alteration  is  by  a  modern  hand.  Secondly,  be- 
cause RTJMONE  is  confirmed  by  Servius's  gloss  (see  Var.  Led. 
above).  Thirdly,  because  rumore  was  likely  to  be  substituted 
for  RUMONE.  Fourthly,  because  "rumore  secundo,"  where  it 
is  used  by  Claud.  Epith.  Pallad.  et  Celerin.  62  : 

.     .    .     "  quae  sic  impervia  famae 
secessit  regio,  q^uo  non  rumore  secundo 
Palladii  penetravit  amor  ?" 

can  only  mean  favouring  report,  one  of  the  two  meanings  assigned 
by  Servius  to  the  reading  rumore  secundo  in  this  place  ("  bona 
fama,  quum  neminem  laederent"),  but  which,  like  its  fellow, 
"  aut  certe  dicit  eos  ante  venisse  quam  fama  nuntiaret  ventures," 
is  wholly  incongruous  with  the  context. 

MiRANTUR     ET    UNDAE,     MIRATUR    NEMUS.  "  ScCUudum 

Pythagorae  disciplinam  dictum,  qui  putabat  omnia  spiritum 
vegetationis  habentia  posse  mirari,"  Pierius.  The  old  fault, 
the  inveterate  error  of  taking  that  literally  which  is  meant 
figuratively  ;  an  error  which  more  than  any  other  has  perverted 
the  sense  of  Virgil  in  almost  every  line  of  his  work  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  exactly  as  it  has  perverted  the  meaning 
of  Christ  in  every  sentence  of  his  teaching  from  the  day  of  his 
baptism  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Alas  !  alas  !  is  there  no  fate 
for  pearls  but  to  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  swine  ? 

Scuta  virum  fluvio  pictasque  innare  carinas. — Heyne 
is  wrong  in  placing  a  comma  at  virum,  because  the  wonder  was 
scuta  virum  fluvio,  and  Wagner  is  wrong  in  placing  a  comma 
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at  fLuvio,  because  fluviq  belongs  even  more  closely  to  innare 
than  to  SCUTA.  The  structure  is  scuta  vieum  pictasque  cari- 
nas INNAKB  FLUvio.  The  SCUTA  are  said  to  float  or  swim  on 
the  water,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  thought  that 
whatever  i's  in  the  ship  is  on  the  water.  Compare  1.  542  (where 
see  Rem.)  "hue  pauci  vestris  adnavimus  oris"  [not  literally 
have  swum  to  your  shores,  but  have  floated  (viz.,  in  our  ships)  to 
your  shores^ 

PicTAS. — I.e.,  painted  red  with  minium.  So  Horn.  //.  ^. 
637  (of  the  ships  of  Ulysses) : 

Tw  $'  afia  VTjss  eiroyro  hvuSfKa  fitKroiraprjoi. 

Olh  remigio  noctemque  diemque  fatigant. —  Weary  the 
day  and  night  ivith  their  rowing  ;  row  so  incessantly  all  day  and  all 
night,  that  both  day  and  night  are  tired  of  their  rowing,  and  tcish 
for  quiet.  That  this  is  the  precise  meaning  is  demonstrated  by 
Silius's  variation  or  paraphrase  of  the  formula  "  noctemque 
diemque  fatigare,"  where,  speaking  of  the  supplications  of  the 
gods  by  the  Roman  women,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  battle 
of  Thrasymenus,  he  says  (6.  562) : 

' '  ast  aliae,  laoeris  canentes  crinitus,  alta 
verrunt  tecta  deum,  et  seris  post  fata  suorum 
sollicitant  preeibus  ;  requiem  tenebraegue  diesque 
amisere," 

for  the  concluding  words  of  which  sentence  you  may,  without 
altering  the  sense  one  iota,  substitute  "noctepique  diemque  fati- 
gant." Nonius,  therefore,  is  wrong,  where,  quoting  this  pas- 
sage, he  says,  "fatigare  positum  pro  fatigari,"  meaning  that 
the  sense  is  the  same  as  if  Virgil  had  written  noctemque  diem- 
que fatigantur,  a  bad  sense  which  must  not  be  palmed  on  our 
author.     See.Eem.  on  1.  284. 

Variisque  teguntur  arboribus.  —  "Satis  otiosa  haec," 
Wagner.  On  the  contrary,  take  these  words  away  and  the 
whole  picture  is  changed.  You  have,  indeed,  still  the  Trojans 
rowing  up  the  wooded  river,  but  you  no  longer  have  them 
embowered  by  the  trees,  neither  have  you  any  longer  the  trees 
of  various  species.    Nay,  you  have  no  longer  individual  trees  at 
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all,  but  only  woods  whioh  Diay  be  mere  oopsia  or  brushwood. 
Arboribus,  necessary  to  inform  you  that  the  silvas  are  not 
copse  but  trees,  informs  you  further  by  its  emphatic  position, 
last  word  of  its  own  clause  and  first  word  of  a  line,  from  the 
sequel  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  pause,  that  the  trees  are 
trees,  par  excellence,  large  full-grown  trees,  vaeiis  informs  you 
that  these  large  full-grown  trees  are  of  different  species,  and 
TEGUNTUK  that  they  overhang  and  embower  the  yessels  as  they 
row  up  the  river.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  whole  sentence  not 
"  otiosa,"  but  there  is  not  in  it  one  single  word  which  is  so. 

Secant  placido  aequore  silvas. — "  Ostendit  adeo  perspi- 
cuam  fuisse  naturam  fluminis,  ut  in  eo  apparerent  imagines 
nemorum  quas  Troianae  naves  secabant,"  Servius,  La  Cerda, 
Voss,  Peerlkamp.  I  think  not — first,  because  the  idea,  however 
suitable  for  a  petit-maltre  laureate,  or  laureate's  ode  (compare 
Tennyson's 

.     .     .     "  my  shallop  clove 

the  citron  shadOTTS  in  the  blue") 

were  wholly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  poet,  especially  of  Virgil, 
and  wholly  unsuitable  to  a  great  epic.  Secondly,  because  the 
river,  although  described  as  placid,  is  not  described  as  clear ;  on 
the  contrary,  is  described  as  very  muddy,  7.  31 :  "  multa  flavus 
arena ; "  and  see  Eem.  on  8.  64.  Thirdly,  because  the  voyage 
was  performed  by  night  no  less  than  by  day,  and  by  night  at 
least  the  citron  shadows  would  vanish  from  the  blue.  I  agree, 
therefore,  with  Heyne,  that  these  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
more  obvious  sense,  viz.,  as  descriptive  of  the  passage  of  the 
Trojans  up  the  river  between  the  woods.  Nay,  more,  I  think 
we  may  recognize  our  author's  own  reference  to  and  exposition 
of  these  words  in  the  words  atque  inter  opacum  allabi  nemus, 
vs.  107.  Scaliger,  whether  misled  by  the  authority  of  Servius, 
or  erring  of  his  own  judgment,  saw  only  the  so-called  "  exqui- 
site" sense  in  this  passage,  and  thus  somewhat  roundly  rates 
our  author  for  it  (ad  Eleg.  in  Maecen.  Obit. :  "  sane  non  minus 
ambitiose  hie  de  aqua,  quam  de  aere  apud  Aristophanem  Opvtcri : 

a\i/ityov  aiSepos  avXaKx  refiyuv." 
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The  censure  falls  harmless  to  the  ground  along  with  the  inter- 
pretation on  which  it  rests. 

Should  the  reader  still  hesitate  to  receive  the  words  in  theix- 
simple  unambitious  sense,  he  will  find,  at  verse  62  above,  a  passage 
sufficient  in  my  mind,  alone  and  of  itself,  to  decide  a  question 
which  should  never  have  been  raised.  Exactly  as  here  the 
Trojans  secant  aequore  silvas  the  Tiberinus  there  "secat 
flumine  culta" : 

.     .     .     "  ego  sum,  pleno  quern _fiumifie  cerma 
stringentem  ripas,  et  pinguia  cuUa  secantem." 

The  "  culta"  are  not,  cannot  by  possibility  be,  reflected  in  the 
water,  yet  Tiberinus  cuts  them  with  his  stream.  Even  if  they 
are  reflected  in  the  water,  who  will  venture  to  allege  that  it  is 
their  reflexion  the  Tiberinus  cuts  and  not  themselves  ?  Why 
more  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  cut  the  reflexion  of  the  woods 
which  they  secant  aequoke  ?  Aeqtjoke  is  the  instrument  by 
means  of  which  Aeneas  and  his  companions  cut  the  woods,  as 
"  flumine"  is  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  Tiberinus  cuts 
the  "  culta."  To  carry  out  the  view  of  Servius  and  his  followers, 
and  convict  Yirgil  of  the  clap-trap,  the  word  in  is  wanting,  a 
very  little  word,  indeed,  but  here  sufficient  by  its  absence  or 
presence  to  acquit  or  condemn  a  great  poet,  to  discharge  him 
out  of  court  with  green  and  flourishing  laurels,  or  send  him  to 
keep  company  for  ever  with  felon  Serviuses  and  Laureates. 
Compare  Manil.  4.  610 : 

.     .     .     "  secat  aequore  laevum 
Illyrieum,  Epirumque  lavat,  claramque  Corinttum, 
et  Peloponnesi  patulas  circumvolat  oras," 

where  few  will  maintain  that  the  structure  is  "  secat  laevum 
Illyrieum  in  aequore,"  and  the  meaning  cuts  the  shadow  of 
Illyrieum  in  the  water,  and  not,  on  the  contrary,  "  secat  {cum) 
aequore  (i.  e.,  vimn  faciens  aequore)  laevum  Illyrieum,"  coasts 
Illyrieum  on  the  left  hand,  sails  by  Illyrieum  on  the  left.  Far  be 
it  from  our  author  to  have  used  in  one  and  the  same  verse 
ARBOKiBTJs  for  real  trees,  and  silvas  for  shadows  of  trees ! 
Arboribus  and  silvas  are  the   same  trees,  described  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  verse  as  forming  a  varied  roof  or  bower  over 
Aeneas  and  his  companions,  and  described  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  as  being  passed-by  by  Aeneas  and  his  companions  as 
they  row  up  the  placid  water.  The  two  clauses  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  theme  and  variation,  and  are  used  by 
the  author  according  to  his  habit,  instead  of  one  long  sentence 
of  more  complicated  structure  in  order  to  express  with  that  ease, 
clearness,  terseness,  and  at  the  same  time  connexion,  which  is 
indispensable  to  good  poetry,  not  only  that  the  water  of  the  river 
up  which  Aeneas  and  his  companions  rowed  was  placid,  and  its 
banks  wooded,  but  that  the  trees  with  which  its  banks  were 
wooded  were  of  various  kinds  and  spread  so  far  over  the  water 
as  to  form  a  bower  over  the  rowers.  Let  the  reader  well  observe 
that  this  full  and  picturesque  description  of  the  scene  is  not 
given  as  an  author  of  the  present  day  would  give  it,  viz.,  if  I 
may  so  say,  at  the  expense  of  his  travellers.  The  poet  does  not 
leave  Aeneas  and  his  companions  rowing  up  the  river,  and  come 
and  tell  you  how  the  river  was  placid,  its  banks  wooded,  the 
wood  of  various  kinds  and  widely  embowering  the  water,  but  he 
tells  you  that  Aeneas  and  his  companions  already  described  as 
rowing  up  the  river,  pursue  their  way  through  the  green  woods 
on  the  placid  water,  and  are  covered  as  they  proceed  by  over- 
bowering  trees  of  various  species.  It  is  not  the  woods  which 
are  green  and  overbowering  and  the  water  which  is  placid,  but 
it  is  Aeneas  and  his  companions  who  pursue  their  way  up  the 
placid  water  under  the  green  overbowering  woods,  just  as  in  the 
preceding  clause  it  is  not  the  river  which  has  long  windings,  but 
Aeneas  and  his  companions  who  clear  the  long  windings  of  the 
river.  In  the  whole  description  you  never  for  an  instant  lose  sight 
of  the  busily  rowing  Trojans,  while  at  the  same  time  you  never  for 
a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  river :  now  they  are  rowing,  now  they 
are  conquering,  now  they  are  covered,  now  they  are  cutting,  mak- 
ing way,  as  we  say ;  but  it  is  (of  course)  on  the  river  they  are 
rowing ;  it  is  its  long  winds  or  reaches  they  are  conquering  ;  it 
is  with  its  bordering  trees  they  are  covered ;  it  is  on  its  placid 
water  they  are  making  way  through  the  green  woods.  Compare 
Claudian's  description  of  the  Nar,  no  less  full  than  our  author's 
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of  the  Tiber,  and,  except  that  it  wants  the  rowing  boats,  no  less 
lively ;  the  same  specification  of  the  windings  of  the  stream,  of 
the  wooded  banks,  of  the  overbowering  trees ;  and  their  kind, 
with  the  addition  of  the  colour  of  the  water,  omitted  by  our 
author  because  already  described  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
vious book,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  streaim  by  the  approxima- 
tion to  each  other  of  the  mountains  on  the  sides,  6  Cons.  Honor. 
516  : 

,    .    .     "  rarique  eoloiia 
non  procul  amnis  atest,  urbi  qui  nomiuia  auctor, 
ilice  sub  densa  silvis  arotatus  opacis, 
inter  utrumque  iugum  tortis  anfractibus  albet." 


98-153. 

MUKOS — LUMINE 


VAS.  lECT.  (vs.  108). 
TACITOS  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.,  Ver.;  "In  Rom.  cod.  et  aliquot  aliis  tacitos 
legitur.     Non  tamen  displieet  tacitis,"  Pierius.     II  \.    Ill  Lad. ; 
Wagn.  [Zed.  Virg.,  with.  qu.  ?  subjoined). 

TACITIS  III  Serv.  (ed.  Lion);  P.  Manut.;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins, 
(1670) ;  Heyne ;  Bi;unek ;  "Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ; 
Haupt;  Ribb. 

VAM.  LEOT.  Ipunef]  (vs.  147.) 

iNSEamiHE  •  I  Pal,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins; 
(1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne;  Brunek ;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861); 
Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


MuBos,  AECEM,  TECTA  DOMORUM  (vs.  98). —  Wulls,  Citadel,  and 
houses,  three  parts  which  taken  together  constitute  the  city,. 
URBI,  vs.  101.  More  generally,  however,  the  city  is  described 
as  consisting  of  two  essential  parts,  the  walls  or  fortifications 
and  the  houses ;  no  special  notice  being  taken  of  the  arx.  See 
Eem.  on  "tectis  .  .  .  moenibus,"  11.  567. 
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Amphitryoniadae  magno  mvisQUE  (vs.  103). — "Nam 
cuivis  deo  sacrificaretur,  necesse  erat  post  ipsum,  reliquos 
invocari,"  Servius.  The  usual  error,  viz.,  that  of  too  literal 
interpretation.  It  is  hendiadys  :  to  heaven  and  the  great  Am- 
phitryonides,  i.e.,  to  the  great  divun  [aaint]  Amphitryonides,  exactly 
as  3.  148 : 

"  effigies  sacrae  divum  Phrygiique  Penates," 

wh&re  the  "  divi"  spoken  of  are  and  can  only  be  the  "  Phrygii 
Penates"  themselves.  Further  on  in  this  same  episode,  where 
the  priests  and  worshippers  are  carousing  in  honour  of  the  same 
Amphitryonides,  we  have  the  object  of  worship  characterised  by 
the  self-same  plural : 

.     .  "  oems  omnes 

in  mensam  laeti  Ubant  (fiwsque  preoanhir." 

The  same  formula  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way,  3.  19  : 

"  sacra  Dionaeae  matri  e^iuisque  ferebam," 

i.e.,  divne  matri,  Verier i. 

Ut  celsas  viDERE  RATES  (vs.  107),  theme  ;  inter  opacum 
ALi.ABi  NEMUS,  first  Variation;  tacitus  incumhere  remis, 
second  variation.  Our  author,  according-  to  his  liabit,  expresses 
by  three  short  and  simple  sentences,  having  three  several  objects, 
the  thought  which  another  author  would  have  expressed  in  the 
longer  compound  sentence,  ut  videre   celsas  rates  allabi 

TACITIS    REMIS   inter   OPACUM    NEMUS. 

Tacitis  incumbere  REMIS  (vs.  108). — See  Rem.  on  4.  363. 

QUOS  ILLI  BELLO  PROFUGOS  EGERB  SUPERBO   (vS.  118). The 

wolf  and  the  lamb  !     Is  it  not,  reader  ? 

ExcEFiTQUE  MANU  (vs.  124),  theme ;  dextramque  amplexus 
INHAESIT,  variation. 

Sed  mea  me  VIRTUS,  &c.  (vs.  131). — Compare  Soph.  Oed. 
Col.  7  (Oedipus  speaking) : 

(TTepyetv  yap  at  iraOaL  fxe  x^  XP°^°^  ^vucav 
fiUKpos  Si5a(r/C€(,  kul  to  yevvaLoi*  rptrov. 

["tertioque  loco  generosa  animi  indoles"];  Sail.  Hist.  2.  'il  (ed. 
Dietsch),  Gotta  speaking :  "  Quirites,  multa  mihi  pericula  domi 
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militiaeque,  multa  adversa  fuere,  qTiorum  alia  toleravi,  partim 
reppuli  deorum  auxiliis  et  virtute  mea." 

Fatis  egere  volentem  (vs.  133).— "Dubia  verborum  con- 
struotio,  quae  mea  quidem  sententia  expediri  nequit,  nisi  ut 
FATIS  dativus  putetur,  ab  egere  volentem,  quod  in  eo  insit 
obedientiae  atque  obsequii  notio  suspensus.  Nam  pro  ablativo 
haberi  vel  illud  vetat  quod  virtus  certe  non  fatis  ad  agendum 
uti  diei  potest,"  Dietsch,  Theolog.,  p.  32.  Tbe  objection  is 
naught.  Aeneas's  virtue  does  not  use  tbe  fates,  but  is  used  by 
the  fates  for  their  purposes,  the  meaning  being :  My  virtue,  8fc., 
have  moved  [driven]  me  hither  with  the  fates,  i.e.,  the  fates  com- 
manding, ordaining ;  in  other  words,  in  obedience  to,  or  at  least  in 
conformity  and  harmony  with,  the  fates. 

Fatis  (ablative)  with  the  fates,  exactly  as  5.  656  :  "  fatisque 
vocantia  regna,"  calling,  not  to,  but  with  the  fates,  i.e.,  according 
to  the  fates  ;  and  so  precisely  Dietsch  himself,  in  his  comment  on 
this  latter  passage  :  "  Ablativus  'fatis'  illud  signifieare  non  potest 
quo  ad  vooandum  utantur,  sed  quod  in  vocando  sequantur  (ut 
monitu,  uissu,  sim.),"  thus  recognising  in  the  "  fatis"  of  the 
parallel  not  merely  the  same  grammatical  case,  but  the  same 
sense  which  I  claim  for  the  fatis  of  our  text. 

His  fretus  non  legatos,  neque  prima  per  artem  tenta- 
menta  tdi  pepigi  (vv.  143-4). — Theme  and  variation  embodied 
in  one,  the  verb  of  the  theme  being  omitted,  as  inferrible  from 
the  variation. 

Me  me  ipse  meumque  obieci  caput  (vv.  144-5),  theme  ;  et 
supplex  ad  limina  veni,  variation. 

Gens  eauem  quae  te  crudeli,  daunia,  bello  insequitur 
(vv.  146-7). — Still  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  much-injured  in- 
vader ! 

Et  mare  quod  supra  teneant,  quodque  alluit  infra  (vs. 
149). — "  Haec  plane  sapiunt  glossam  geographicam.  '  Omnis 
Hesperia'  satis  est,"  Peerlkamp;  and  the  opinion  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Ribbeek,  who  encloses  the  line  between  brackets.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  line,  and  the  less  be- 
cause it  occurs,  Georg.  2.  158.  It  is  the  variation  of  the  theme 
OMNEM  hesperiam,  Sufficient,  indeed,  for  the  prose  sense,  but 
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leaving  tlie  passage  scalled  and  bare,  and  wholly  without  the 
poetry.  If  the  verse  is  superfluous,  and  to  he  omitted  because 
OMNEM  HESPEEiAM  is  Sufficient,  then  omnem  itself  is  superfluous 
and  to  he  omitted,  because  hesperiam  is  sufficient.  Precisely 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  pleased  with 
OMNEM,  and  would  not  readily  part  with  it,  it  is  pleased  with 

IST  MAKE  aUOD  .STJPRA  TENEANT,   QCODQUB  ALLUIT  INl'liA, 

and  would  part  with  it  even  less  readily. 

IlLE    OS   OCULOSQUE    LOQUENTIS    lAMDUDUM,    ET    TOTUM    LUS- 

TRABAT  LUMiNE  CORPUS  (vv.  152-3). — Here,  as  at  4.  363  (where 
see  Rem.),  the  distinction  is  well  observed  between  o cuius,  the 
organ,  the  hall  of  the  eye,  and  lumen,  the  sight  of  the  eye,  the 
vision.    With  the  sight  of  his  eye  he  scanned  the  eyes  of  Aeneas. 


162-202. 

SED — SUPERBUS 


VAE.  LECT.   (vs.  167). 
iNTEETEXio  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (INTERTEXTO^m:,  with  the  0  crossed  out,  the 

alteration  being  modern.    II  ^.    III  "  Legitur  et  inieetexto,"  Serv. 

(ed.  Lion) ;  Wakef . 
inteetextam  I  Med. ;  Pierius.      II  f .     Ill  Serv.  ;   Ven.   1470 ;    Rom. 

1473  ;  P.  Maniit. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ; 

Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  169). 

MIHI I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  W.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  "Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.; 
Haupt ;  Ribb. 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  183). 

^-EBS^TVilRom.,  Pal,  Med.    II  f    III  Serv.;  Ven.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ; 

P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;   N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;   Heyne  ;   Brunck  ; 

Wakef.;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Haupt;  Kibb. 
PEEPJITTJO  III  Lad. 
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VAIi.  LECT.  (vs.  185). 

EVANDEK  M  |. 

ETANDBTJS  1  Bom.,  Pitl,  Med.;  "  Pauoi  admodum  codices  sunt  in  quibus 
EVANDEE  legatur,  sed  in  quamplurimis  evandeus,"  Pierius.  II  f . 
Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion);  Ven.  1470;  Kom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.; 
]Sr.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Phil.  ;  Heyne ;  Brimok ;  "Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


VAS.  LECT.  \_punct.,  J«.]  (vs.  194). 
CACi  ■  FACIES  I  Pal,  Med.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Pbil. 

CACI  TACIES  ;    atfAM"  DIEA  TEGEBAT  III  D.  HeinS. 

CACI  PACIES  atTAM  DiKA  TENEBAT  III  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ;  "Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 


N" 
TEGEBAT  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  (TEGEBAT).     II i.     Ill  D.  Heins. 

TENEBAT  I  "  In  Rom.  cod.  et  aliquot  aliis  pervetustis,  tegebat  legitur.  Sed 
TENEBAT  receptum  magis,"  Pierius.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.);  Lad.; 
Haupt ;  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  202). 

IS 
GEETOifAE  I  Pal.,  Med.  (GERYONE-,  the  IS  modern).     Ill  N.  Heins. 

(1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ; 

Lad.  ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

Geryonis  or  gerionis  II  f.     Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion)  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
Phil. 

GEKTOifi  I  Rom.  (GERTONISPOLIIS,   and  this  MS.  does  not  make  the 
final  S  serve  for  the  commencement  of  following  word). 


Seb  cunctis  altiok  ibat  anchises  (vv.  162-3).— The  respect 
commanded  everywhere  and  in  all  ages  by  mere  superiority  of 
stature  has  not  escaped — how  could  it,  or  why  should  it  ? — the 
wide-sweeping  satire  of  our  Irish  Menippus,  Gulliver's  Voyage 
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to  LiUipnt :  "The  empress  aad  young  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
sat  on  chairs  near  the  emperor,  who  was  taller  than  anyone  pre- 
sent by  half  the  breadth  of  my  nail." 

Ergo  et,  qdam  petitis,  iuncta  est  mihi  foederb  DExriiA 
(vs.  169).  — "  Antiquis  amicitiis  et  per  Anchisae  hospitium," 
Servius.  To  which  interpretation  Peerlkamp  objects:  "Minus 
recte  ;  neque  hoc  erat  foedus  .  .  .  Aeneas  petiit  dextram  Evandri, 
non  Evandrus  Aeneae.  (Evandrus)  dedit  suam  dextram  Aeneae, 
et  iunxit,  dum  haec  ipsa  verba  loquitur.  Scribendum  est :  iuncta 
EST  TiBi  FOEDERE  DEXTRA."  Peerlkamp's  objection  is  good; 
not  so  the  emendation.  The  sense  sought  by  Peerlkamp  is 
obtainable  from  the  received  text,  merely  by  understanding 
MIHI,  not  as  connected  with  iuncta  in  the  sense  dextra  quam 
PETITIS  iuncta  est  MIHI,  but  as  the  ethical  dative,  in  the 
sense  mihi  quidem  (i.e.,  quoad  me)  dextra  quam  petitis  iuncta 
est  (tibi).  "  Quaerenti,"  verse  212,  is  a  dative  of  a  similar 
kind. 

AUXILIO     LAETOS    DIMITTAM     (vS.    171),     theme  ;     OPIBUSQUB 

luVABO,  variation. 

Dona  laboratae  cereris,  bacchumque  ministrant  (vs. 
181). — I  take  notice  of  these  words  only  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
plaining through  their  means  the  words  of  Christ,  Uv.  8.  Johann. 
U.  10  :  E(  ))0£(e  ^^v  owpsay  tox)  Geou,  koi  tiq  eariv  o  Af-ywi^  aoi' 
SoQ  fxOL  TTLtiv'  (TV  av  riTt]aaQ  uvrov,  Kai  sSmksv  av  aoi  vSiop  Zmv. 
As    DONA    LABORATAE    CERERIS    is    bread,    so    Swptnv    TOO    Otov   Is 

ivater ;  and  Christ's  meaning  is  :  "  If  thou  hadst  known  that 
there  was  another  water,  still  better  deserving  the  name  of 
Grod's  gift,  than  the  water  of  this  well,  and  if  thou  hadst  known 
who  I  am  that  ask  thee  for  water  to  drink,  thou  wouldst  have 
asked  Me  for  that  other  and  better  water,  and  I  would  have 
given  it  to  thee."  That  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage 
will  hardly  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  is  aware  that  even  at 
this  day  the  water-carriers  who  carry  about  water  in  the  streets 
of  eastern  cities  (Cairo,  ex.  gr.)  cry  out,  not  "  water,"  but  "  the 
gift  of  God"  ("  Ya,  aatee  Allah  !")  see  Whately's  Ragged  Life 
in  Egypt;  to  the  amiable  author  of  which  work  I  am  indebted,  no 
less  than  my  reader,  for  this  illustration  not  merely  of  our  text 
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but  of  those  eastern  manners,  -without  a  knowledge  of  which 
Christ's  preaching  is  so  often  worse  than  unintelligible. 

PeRPETUI   TERGO    BOVlS,    ET   LUSTRALIBUS  EXTIS  (vS.   183). 

Theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one.  Perpetui,  in  one  piece, 
of  the  entire  length  of  the  ox.  See  Eem.  on  "  perpetuis  mensis," 
7.  176. 

ExEMPTA  FAMES  (vs.  184),  theme;  amok  compressus  euendi, 
variation. 

HaEC    SOLENNIA    nobis,    has    ex   more    DAPES,    hang    TANTl 

NUMiNis  ARAM  .  .  .  iMPOsxJiT  (vv.  185-188),  theme  and  two 
variations  embodied. 

Meritosque  novamus  honores  (vs.  189). — "Dictum  de 
sacro  anniversario,"  Heyne,  Peerlkamp.  No  ;  Wagner  (ed. 
Heyn.)  is  right:  "Facinms  nova  haeo  et  insolita  sacra;"  this 
being,  first,  the  very  sense  in  which  our  author  has  used  the 
word,  5.  604 : 

"hie  primuni  Fortuna  fidem  mutata  novavit ; ' ' 

4.  290  : 

"  arma  parent,  et  quae  sit  rebus  causa  novandis 
dissimulent ;" 

and  secondly,  because,  as  observed  by  Wagner  {uM  supra)  : 
"  Neque  excusatione  opus  esset  Evandro,  si  non  esset  nova  atque 
insolita  haec  superstitio." 

Saxis  suspensam  hang  aspice  rupem  (vs.  190). — This  steep 
mountain,  this  crag  suspended  with  rocks,  i.  e.,  the  rocks  of  which 
hang  (saxis  suspensam  =  saxis  suspensis,  as  3.  271,  "ardua  saxis" 
=  arduis  saxis),  suspensam  indicating  that  the  rocks  are  unsup- 
ported underneath,  i.e.,  form  the  still  remaining  part  of  the  roof 
of  Oacus's  cave.  That  this  is  the  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  immediately  following  lines,  which  inform  us  that 
Evander  pointed  out  to  Aeneas  not  merely  the  sgopuli  or  silex 
torn  up  by  Hercules  from  the  roof  and  now  lying  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  but  the  still  standing  residence — deserta  stat 
DOMUs — viz.,  the  place  where  Cacus  Lived  in  the  "rupes,"  and 
which  was  still  partially  covered  over  head  (suspensam  saxis) 
by  that  part  of  the  "  rupes"  which  Hercules  had  not  torn  up 
and  precipitated  to  the  ground.     Servius,  followed  by  Wagner 
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[Praest.],  interprets  stjspensan,  "  iain  iaiUque  lapsuram,"  I 
think  incorrectly.  The  notion  is  simply  that  of  suspended  or 
hanging,  not  at  all  that  of  likely  to  fall.     See  Bern,  on  1.  170. 

The  ruined  cave  of  Cacus  as  described  by  Virgil  was  surely 
present  to  the  mind  of  Lucan  when  he  described  in  the  following 
words  (1.  24)  the  state  of  ruin  to  which  the  cities  of  Italy  had 
been  reduced  by  the  civil  war : 

' '  at  nunc  semirutis  pendent  quod  moenia  tectis 
urbibus  Italiae,  lapsisque  ingentia  muris 
saxa  iacent ;  nulloque  domus  custode  lenetur, 
rarus  et  antiquis  habitator  in  urbibus  errat." 

Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than  the  parallelism  of  the  two 
passages,  tallying  with  each  other  clause  for  clause  ;  the  "  semi- 
rutis pendent  moenia  tectis"  of  Luoan  being  Virgil's  saxis 
susPENSAM  RUPEM,  the  "lapsis  ingentia  muris  saxa  iacent"  of 
Lucan  being  Virgil's  disiectae  procul  ut  moles,  et  scopui.i 
iNGENTEM  TRAXERE  KuiNAM,  aud  the  "  nuUo  domus  custode 
tenetur"  of  Lucan  being  Virgil's  desbrta  montis  stat  domus. 

HiC  SPBLUNCA  FUIT,  VASTO  SUBMOTA  RBCESSU  (vS.  193). No 

comment  can  explain  vasto  submota  recessu  better  than  Ovid's 
description  of  this  same  cave.  Fasti,  1.  555  : 

"  proque  domo  longis  spelunca  reoessibus  ingens." 

FuiT,  was,  but  is  no  longer,  having  been  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
who  broke  into  it  from  above,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cavity, 
being  open  above,  has  no  longer  the  character  of  a  speldnca. 

Caci  facies  (vs.  194). — Not  the  face,  but  the  form,  figure, 
whole  appearance.  See  Rem.  on  "  tantaque  se  facies  aperit," 
7.  448. 

Inaccessam  (vs.  195). — See  Rem.  on  "  inaccessos,"  7.  11. 

Semperque  recenti  cabdb  tepebat  humus  (w.  195-6). — 
Eecenti,  'Ev.  fraiche,  less  in  the  sense  oi  fresh  or  recent  than  in 
that  of  zoet,  because  recently  spilled  blood  or  other  fluid  is  always 
wet.  Compare  Ohampfleury,  Grandeur  et  decadence  d'une  seri- 
nette :  "  'La  musique  est  fraiche',  s'ecrla-t-elle.  '  Qui  est-ce  qui 
r  a  trempee  dans  1'  eau  ? '  "  Inasmuch  as  in  our  text  it  is  the 
HUMUS  which  TEPEBAT,  and  the  "  caedes"  which  was  "recens," 
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we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that,  9.  465,  it  is  not  the  "caedes," 
but  the  "locus"  which  was  "tepidus,"  and  not  the  "locus"  but 
the  "caedes"  which  was  "recens; "  in  other  words,  that  the  true 
reading  of  that  passage  is  not  "  tepidaque  recentem,"  but  "  tepi- 
dumque  recenti." 

AuxiLiuM  ADVENTUMQUE   DEI   (vs.    201).  —  See   Rem.    on 
"  munera  laetitiamque  dei,"  1.  640. 


205-208. 


AT  FTJRTS  CACT  MENS  EFFERA  NE  QUID  INAUSUM 
AUT  INTRACTATUM  SCELERISVE  DOLIVE  FUISSET 
QUATUOR  A  STABULIS  PRAESTANTI  CORPORE  TAUROS 
AVERTIT  TOTIDEM  FORMA  SUPERANTE  lUVENCAS 


VJR.  LEOT.  (vs.  205). 

Funis  I  Med.  s'  "  Exemplaria  pleraque  yetusta  cum  Mediceo  et  Portio 
FTJEis  habent,  quo  Yooabulo  quam  maxime  exprimitur  ignominia," 
Pierius.  II  tI •  m  "  AuT  fueis  caci  mens  :  pro  ingenti  scelere  ftjkis 
nomen  posuit,"  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Ven.  1470;  Fabric;  Burm. ; 
Wakef. 

FFRiis  I  Horn.,  Fed.  11^.  Ill  Donatus  (whose  gloss  is:  "morem 
proprii  furoris  arripiens") ;  Rom.  1469,  1473;  Aseens. ;  P.  Manut.  ; 
La  Cerda;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Hej^ne;  Brunck; 
Pott.  ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. ;  Bibb. 

FUEI  II  iV 


At  furis  caci  mens  effbra. — Furis,  not  furiis,  because 
FURiis  EFFERA  expresscs  a  state  of  mind,  a  degree  of  transport 
of  passion,  not  only  unsuitable  to  the  act,  viz.,  that  of  stealing 


*  Incorrectly  quoted  FVRIIS  by  Foggini,  the  reading  of  the  MS.  being 
certainly  PVRIS.  The  error  has  arisen  from  the  S  of  FVRIS  having  been  taken 
for  I ,  and  an  I  appearing  through  the  parchment  from  the  other  side,  in  the  inter- 
space between  FVEIS  and  CACI,  for  S. 
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eight  oxen,  but  incongruous  with  the  immediately  succeeding 
NE  QUID  iNAUSUM  .  .  .  FuissET,  for,  once  the  mind  is  effeka 
FURiis,  it  does  not  stop  at  any  act  whatever.  The  words  ne 
QUID  INAUSUM  .  .  .  FUISSET,  after  FURIIS,  are  therefore,  to  say 
the  least,  unnecessary,  explain  the  act  no  further  than  it  was 
already  explained  by  the  words  furiis  effera.  On  the  other 
hand,  (I)  the  word  furis  assigns  a  reason  for  the  theft,  and 
renders  it  more  probable  ;  the  act  was  exactly  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  robber  by  profession  [Mythograph.  Primus 
(ap.  Malum)  1.  66  :  "  Caous  .  .  .  secundum  veritatem  fuit  Evan- 
dri  servus  pessimus  Qifiir."     Tzetzes,  Clul.  5,  Hist.  21  : 

whose  mind  was  so  effera  as  not  to  leave  any  act,  no  matter 
how  daring,  unattempted ;  (2)  furis  caci  mens  effera  corre- 
sponds exactly  to  semihominis  caci  facies  dira,  vs.  194,  and  so 
has  a  fine  effect:  "semihominis  caci — at  fukis  caci,  the  reader 
being  reminded  by  the  latter  expression  of  the  former,  and  the 
horror  and  abomination  for  the  soaroely-human  villain  and 
robber  being  increased  to  the  utmost.  There  is  besides  a 
peculiar  appropriateness  in  the  words  furis  mens  effera,  as 
applied  to  Cacus,  Cacus  being  by  profession  a  robber,  while  the 
words  FUEiis  MENS  EFFERA  are  no  more  appropriate  to  Cacus 
than  to  Hercules,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  very  similar  expression 
"furiis  exarserat  atro  felle  dolor  "  is  actually  applied  only  a  few 
lines  further  on.  The  peculiar  propriety  of  the  application  of 
the  term  "  fur"  to  Cacus  is  also  shown  by  the  emphatically 
repeated  application  of  the  term  to  him  by  Propert.  4.  9.  11 : 

' '  hie,  ue  oerta  forent  manifestae  signa  rapinae, 
aversoa  oauda  traxit  in  antra  boves. 
nee  sine  teste  deo ;  furem  sonnere  iuvenci, 
furis  et  implacidas  diruit  ira  fores." 

FuRis  is,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  a  very  careful  per- 
sonal examination,  the  reading  of  the  Medicean.  Foggini, 
indeed,  represents  that  MS.  as  reading  furiis  ;  but  this  is  an 
error  of  that  generally  faithful  copyist,  easy  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  indistinctness  which  time,  aided  by  a  local  defect,  in  the 
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paroliment  has  produced  in  this  particular  word.  It  is  less  re- 
markable that  Heyne  and  Wagner,  who  knew  the  Medicean 
only  through  Foggini's  copy  of  it,  should  have  been  influenced 
by  the  alleged  authority  of  that  MS.  to  read  furiis,  contrary  to 
plain  common  sense  and  the  point-blank  testimony  of  Servius; 
but  it  is  very  remarkable  and  to  me  wholly  unaccountable,  that 
Eibbeck,  who  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  Medicean, 
should  neither  have  quoted  that  MS.  at  all  with  respect  to  this 
word,  nor  assigned  any  authority  whatsoever  for  fukiis,  the 
reading  which  he  has  adopted.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  much 
less  surprising  that  the  same  so  often  to  be  praised  and  ad- 
mired critic  should  at  verse  211  have  ejected  the  unanimous 
reading  of  the  codices,  kaptos  —  though  supported  by  the 
parallel,  1.  532:  "raptas  ad  littora  vertere  praedas" — to  make 
way  for  "  raptor,"  the  mere  conjecture  of  so  reckless  an  inno- 
vator as  Wakefield.  No  other  reading  than  ruRis  was  known 
to  Servius,  proof,  almost  alone,  that  furiis  is  a  mere  error  of  the 
copyists. 

Effbra. — The  term  "  efEerus,"  simply  and  without  further 
explanation,  is  with  the  greatest  propriety  applied  to  Cacus — 
the  "  fur"  and  cannibal  Cacus — exactly  as  it  is  applied  simply 
and  without  further  explanation  by  Ovid  to  Diomedes,  who  fed 
his  mares  on  human  flesh,  Epist.  9.  67  : 

' '  non  tibi  succurrit  crudi  Diomedis  imago, 

efferus  liumaiia  qui  dape  pavit  equas  ?  " 

Caci  mens  avertit,  as  verse  194,  caci  facies  tenebat. 
Compare  Eurip.  Hec.  85  (ed.  Person)  (Hecuba  speaking)  : 

1}  KaffavSpay  etriSoj,  TpuaBes, 
ws  fi.ot  KpivdKXiv  ot/eipovs ; 

Auson.  Epigr.  129  : 

"  Medeam  vellet  quum  pingere  Timomacki  mens'" 

[i.e.,  Timomachus]  ;  Grratius,  Cyneg.  96  : 

.     ' '  deu8  ille,  an  proxima  dlvis 
mens  fuit,  in  caeoas  aciem  quae  magna  teuebias 
ogit,  et  ignaruni  perfudit  lumine  vulgus." 
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FoKMA  suPERANTE. — "  Q,uae  TAUEOs,  quanquam  praestanti 
coRPORE  essent,  forma  superabant,"  Peerlkamp.  I  think  not, 
but  with  Wagner  and  Forbiger,  "  egregias,  exoellentes." 


21.?-221. 

interea  quum  iam  stabulis  saturata  moveret 
amphitryoniades  armenia  abitumqub  pararet 
discessu  mugiee  boves  atque  omne  qtjerblis 
impleel  nemus  et  colles  clamore  relinqui 
reddidit  una  boum  vocbm  vastoqde  sub  antro 
mugiit  et  cacl  spem  custodita  fefellit 
hic  vero  alcidae  furiis  exarserat  atro 
felle  dolor  rapit  arma  manu  nodisque  gravatum 

ROBUR 


Cum  IAM  STABULIS  SATURATA  MOVERET  AMPHITRYONIADES  AR- 
MENIA, theme ;  abitumque  pararet,  variation.  Peerlkamp, 
unable  as  usual  to  recognize  the  intentional  dwelling  on  the 
object,  in  the  form  of  theme  and  variation,  makes  for  the 
thousandth  time  the  objection  :  "  Et  sane  idem  saepius  est  repe- 
titum.  Boves  discedentes  mugiunt,  boves  implent  nemus  quere- 
Lis,  boves  relinquunt  colles  clamore."  The  passage  affords 
a  good  example  of  that  peculiarity  of  structure  ■which  I  have 
had  80  frequently  occasion  to  point  out,  viz.,  the  presentation  of 
one  event  or  one  picture  under  three  diiferent  points  of  view  ; 
in  other  words,  the  description  of  one  event  in  three  short  sepa- 
rate sentences  or  statements,  each  sentence  or  statement  having 
its  own  separate  verb,  separate  subject,  and  separate  accidental 
circumstance,  and  the  ensemble  of  all  these  sentences  represent- 
ing exactly  what  would  be  represented  by  a  prose  writer  in  one 
long  complicated  sentence,  with  one  principal  verb  and  principal 
subject,  with  the  help  of  adjectives,  and  predicates,  and  adverbs, 
and  participles,  and  conjunctions.  This  long  complicated  sen- 
tence of  the  prose  writer  would  be  nearly  this :  discedentes  implc- 
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bant  mugitu  et  clamore  et  querelis  totum  collem  nemorosum  quern 
relinquebant.  Such  precisely  is  the  complex  thought  which  our 
author  has  divided  into  three  simple  thoughts,  of  which  the  two 
latter  are  varieties  of  the  first :  discessu  mtjgire  boves,  the  main 
thought  or  theme,  the  oxen  depart  hellotcing ;  omnb  querelis 
IMPLEKT  NEMUS,  first  Variation,  the  departing  oxen  fill  the  whole 
grove  with  their  complaints;  colt.es  clamore  relinqui,  second 
variation,  the  departing  oxen  leave  the  hills  with  clamor.  Dis- 
cessu is  repeated  in  relinqui  ;  mugitu  is  repeated  in  que- 
relis and  CLAMORE  ;  nemus  is  repeated  in  colles,  the  same 
place,  «.  e.,  the  place  where  the  oxen  had  been  and  which 
they  are  now  leaving  (discessu  .  .  .  relinqui)  being  in  the 
one  clause  denominated  nemus,  because  covered  with  wood, 
and  in  the  other  clause  colles,  because  hilly.  Commenta- 
tors, deceived  by  the  expression  of  the  thought  in  three  dis- 
tinct sentences,  have  supposed  that  different  places  and  dif- 
ferent actions  were  described — "  Die  aus  dem  thai  abgehenden 
kiihe  steigen  uber  die  hiigelmit  gebriill,"  Voss.  "  Processerant 
boves  ex  valle  in  proximos  colles  eosque  iam  relinquere  in- 
cipiebant,"  "Wagner  (1861).  "  Die  3  satze  in  diesen  versen 
enthalten  einen  fortschritt  in  der  erzahlung :  dis  kiihe  briillen 
beim  ausbruch  (discessu,  vgl.  Aen.  10.  kkS) ;  briillen,  wahrend 
sie  durch  den  wald  in  der  niederung  (vallis,  v.  204)  ziehen  ; 
briillen,  als  sie  die  nachsten  hohen  erreichen."*  See  for  a 
similar  instance  of  one  and  the  same  act  taken  by  commen- 
tators for  substantially  different  acts,  because  described  in  dif- 
ferent sentences  under  different  points  of  view,  8.  505  : 

"  ipse  oratores  ad  me  regnique  coronftm 
cum  sceptro  misit,  mandatque  insignia  Tavchon." 

Nemus,  colles. — The  same  place  described  in  the  one  word 
as  woody,  in  the  other  as  hilly,  the  precise  place  meant  being 
the  wooded  Aventine  hill  (7.  659:  "  collis  Aventiiii  silva"). 
The  cave  of  Cacus  being  in  this  Aventine  Hill,  the  lowing  of 
the  oxen  as  they  departed  was,  of  course,  heard  by  their  com- 
rades within  the  cave.  Virgil's  nemora  and  silvae  being 
almost  without  exception  on  colles,  and  Virgil's  colles  being, 


[*  Thu  MS.  does  not  state  from  whom  this  is  quoted. — J.  Y .  D.] 
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unless  when  it  is  expressly  othorwise  stated,  covered  with 
nemora  or  silvae,  nemora  (or  silvae)  and  oolles  (or 
montes)  are  words  on  which  we  find  him  perpetually  ring- 
ing the  changes,  as  5.  148  : 

"  turn  plausu  fremituque  virum,  studiisque  faventum 
consonat  omne  nemus,  vocemque  inclusa  volutant 
littora,  pulsati  colles  clamore  resultant ; ' ' 


5.  827 : 
8.  351 : 

8.  598  : 

11.902: 

Eel.  7.  58 


"  quem  coHibus  nndique  curvis 
cingebant  silvae  ; ' ' 

'  'hoc  nemus,  hunc'  iiiquit  '  frondoso  vertice  eollem 
(quis  deus  incertum  est)  habitat  deu8  ; '  " 

"  undiqiie  colles 
inclusere  cavi,  et  nigra  nemus  abiete  cingit ; ' ' 

'■  deserit  obsesaos  colles,  nemora  aspera  linquit ; ' ' 

' '  Liber  pampineas  invidit  collibus  umbras  ; 
Phyllidis  adventu  nostrae  nemus  omne  virebit ;" 

in  every  one  of  which  instances  (besides  innumerable  others  in 
which  iuga  or  mons  performs  the  part  of  colles)  it  is,  as  in 
our  text,  a  single  locality  only  which  is  spoken  of ;  that  single 
locality  being  regarded  under  the  two  different  views — of  its 
conformation  and  its  clothing. 

Colles  relinqui. — The  oxen  leave  the  hills  (viz.,  the  Aven- 
tine  Hill)  where  they  have  been  feeding,  exactly  as  the  deer  leave 
the  mountains  where  they  have  been  browsing,  4.  155  :  "  mon- 
tesque  relinquunt."  As  the  deer  hunted  by  the  dogs  leave  their 
wonted  pastures,  so  the  oxen  driven  away  by  Hercules,  quum 

STABULIS  SATURATA  MOVERET,  ABITUMaUE  PARARET. 

Reddidit  una  boum  vocem,  theme ;  VASToauE  sub  anted 
MUGiiT,  variation. 

HlC  VERO  ALCIDAE  FURIIS   EXARSEBAT  ATRO  FELLE  DOLOR. — 

"  Furiis :  per  furias,  iram,"  Heyne.  "  Non  autem  haerendum  est 
in  duplice  ablative  furiis,  telle.  Nam  (id  quod  etiam  Jahn 
verissime  docet)  furiis  est  ablat.  causalis  (instrumenti),  felle 
autem  ablat.  loci  (ubi  dolor  exarsit ;  nam  felle,  inquit  Servius, 
irasoimur  secundum  physicos,  ut  splene  ridemus,"  Forbiger.    But 
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why  not  furiis  in  the  dative,  as  if  Virgil  had  written  Alcidae 
furenti?  Compare  10.  694:  "  obvia  ventorum  furiis"  [i.e., 
ventis  furentihus].  Alcidae  furiis,  so  understood,  is  an  expres- 
sion exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  "  Caci  mens,"  vs.  205. 

Rapit  akma  manu  nodisque  geavatum  kobue. — Not  (with 
Servius  and  Thiel)  seizes  arms  {his  arrows)  and  his  club,  but  (with 
Forbiger)  seizes  arms,  viz.,  his  club ;  arms  himself  with  his  club. 
So  vs.  249,  "telis"  and  "  arma"  are  not  his  arrows  and  his 
club,  but  the  arms  specially  mentioned,  "  ramis,  vastisque 
molaribus."     See  Eem.  on  "  os  habitumque,"  1.  319. 


222-224. 

TUM  PRIMUM  NOSTRI  CACUM  VIDEEE  TIMENTEM 
TUEBATUMQUE  OOULI  FUGIT  ILICET  OCIOR  EURO 
SPELUNCAMQUE  PETIT  PEDIBUS  TIMOR  ADDIDIT  ALAS 

VA2i.  LEGT. 

OCTJLI  III  Serv.  ed.  Lion  ("  Alii  octjxi  legunt  et  aoeipiunt  a  siaperioribiis  : 
viDESE  TTJSBATUM  OCTJLI*") ;  Burm. ;  "Wakef . ;  Lad.;  Haupt. 

OCDLIS  I  ]Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  if.  Ill Donat.  ;  Serv.  ed.  Lion  ("  tueba- 
lUMQTjE  ocoLis :  ea  parte  ttjebattim:,  quae  proditrix  mentis  est.  Alii 
ocuxi  legunt  et  acoipiunt  a  superioribus  :  videee  ttjebattjm  oculi*")  ; 
Eom.  1469,  1473  ;  Yen.  1470 ;  Aldus  (1514)  ;  Fabric. ;  La  Cerda ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heina.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Brunok ;  Pott.  ;  "Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1861);  Ribb. 


OcuLi  not  ocuns ;  (1),  because  there  is  no  example  ai  nostri 
used  thus  absolutely  by  Yirgil ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  junc- 
tion of  nostri  with  oculi,  and  of  oculi  with  videre,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  [as  Bucol.  6.  57  : 

"  si  qua  forte  ferant  ocuUs  sese  obvia  nostris 
errabunda  bovia  vestigia." 


*  OcULis,  cod.  Dread. 
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Aen.  2.  7^0  :  "  nee  post  oculis  est  reddita  nostris."  Ovid,  Mel. 
5.  501/.  (Alpheus  to  Ceres) : 

' '  ergo  dum  Stygio  sub  terris  gurgite  lator, 
visa  tua  est  oculis  illic  Proserpina  nostris." 

Ibid.  7.  679 : 

"  sed  non  forniosius  isto 
viderimt  octtli  telum  iaculabile  nostri  [my  eyes],'''' 

Eurip.  Hipp.  1207  (Valck.) : 

^K^iptovos  oKTas  ofifia  Tovfiov  eiffopap' 

Luc.  Evang.  2.  30:  o~t  eiSok  oi  o(j>da\fioi  juov  to  crwrripiov 
aov.     Lucret.  4.  284 : 

.  .  .  "  seii  »ii  in  speculum  quoque  sensimus  ipsum 
continuo  a  nobis  in  eum,  quae  fertur,  imago 
perveuit,  ac  nostras  oculos  reieota  revisit." 

Plin.  Paneg.  71 :  "  Contigit  ergo  oculis  nostris  insolita  facies, 
Princeps  candidatus  aequitua  et  simul  stantes"  \_al.  "principis 
aequati  candidatis  et  simul  stantis,"  which  is  the  reading  of 
Lemaire's  ed.].  Bibl.  Sacr.,  Prov.  25.  8  :  "  Q,uae  viderunt  oculi 
tui,  ne  proferas  in  iurgio  cito."  Reg.  3.  1 :  "  videntibus  oculis 
meis."     Coripp.  de  Laud.  Justin,  i.  275  : 

.     .     .     ' '  via  lucida  nostris 
nunc  facta  est  oculis.^' 

Compare  Hom.  II.  1:  587  : 

fLT]  ffe,  (pi\7]V  TTep  eovffav,  ev  o<l>9a\fioiffip  tSwfiai 
OsLyofievrtf. 

Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  1.  30  :  o  St/  koi  rifxag  o<p6a\fioiQ  won  (rvvi^ri 
irapaXafitiv.  Soph.  Philoct.  1352  (Philoctetes,  reluctant  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  put  on  him  by  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus  to 
accompany  them  to  Troy) : 

oiVA.'  eMaSa  5r)T'  ;  eiTO  irajs  o  Sva/iopos 
€is  <p(os,  Ta5'  ep^as,  eijiti;  rtji  TrpoffTiyopos ; 
irws,  a  Ta  Ttavr'   iSoyres    a/KJ)' eiJ.01  KUfcAoi, 
ravT  e^avaffXTlf^^frOej  roiffti/  Arpews 
efi€  ^vpovTO.  iraiffLVi  at  fi  aTwheffav  ; 
TTctis  Tilt  Traj'ojAei  TratSi  rov  Aa^pTtov ; 
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["sed  cedam  igitur?  tum  qua  fronte  prodibo  in  lucem  infelis, 
hoc  quum  fecero  ?  quorum  communicans  alloquia  ?  0  qui 
omnia,  quae  in  me  commissa  sunt,  vidistis,  oculi,  quomodo  fere- 
tis  me  cum  Atridis  conversantem,  qui  me  perdiderunt  ?  Quo- 
modo cum  sceleratissimo  Laertae  filio  "  ?].     Aesch.  From.  69  : 

[viz.,  Prometh.  pinned  to  the  rock].  And,  above  all,  Yirg. 
Ciris,  510  : 

"  numquam  illam  posthac  oaili  videre  suorum 
purpureas  flavo  retinentem  vertice  vittas,' ' 

where  we  have  not  only  the  very  oouLi  videre  of  our  text,  but 
"  suorum"  corresponding  to  nostri].  Nay,  oculi  occurs  even 
at  end  of  a  sentence,  Senec.  ad  Marc.  12  :  "  Ne  illud  quidem 
dicere  potes,  electam  te  a  diis,  cui  frui  non  liceret  filio.  Oireui 
per  omnem  notorum  et  ignotoram  frequentiam  oculis ;  occurrent 
tibi  passi  ubique  maiora."  (3),  because  not  only  has  Virgil 
frequently  employed  turbatus  in  the  sense  of  disturbed,  con- 
fused, discomposed,  without  the  addition  of  a  word  to  point  out 
in  what  respect  disturbed,  confused,  or  discomposed,  as  2.  67 
(of  Sinon)  :  "  turbatus,  inermis  ; "  8.  435  :  "  turbatae  Palladis 
arma ; "  7.  767  :  "  turbatis  distractis  equis ;  "  9.  13  :  "  turbata 
arripe  castra;"  9.  122  :  "turbatis  Messapus  equis;"  but  tur- 
batus is  the  very  word  used  by  the  author  of  the  Eintome  Iliados 
(vs.  975)  to  express  not  merely  the  confusion  and  dismay,  but 
the  rout  and  discomfiture  of  Hector  pursued  by  Achilles : 

.     .     .     "  instat  Nereius  lieros 
Uirbatumqne  premit  procul  undique" 

(where  we  have  in  "  turbatum"  the  very  turbatdm  of  our  text, 
and  in  "premit"  the  very  "  premit"  of  verse  249),  with  which 
compare  Yirgil's  own  {Aeii.  1.  397)  : 

' '  aetheria  quos  lapsa  plaga  lovis  ales  aperto 
turbabat  caelo ; ' ' 

and  9.  406  :  "  hunc  sine  me  turbare  globum;"  Florus,  1.  18, 
"  [pug^^]  tam  atros  fuit,  ut  Frentanae  turmae  praefectus  Ob- 
sidiiis,  iuveotus  in  regem,  tiirbaverit,  coegeritque,  proiectis  insig- 
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nibus,  praelio  exoedere  ; "  in  all  which  places  "  turbare "  is, 
as  in  our  text,  to  discomfit  and  put  into  confusion,  a  meaning  as 
suitable  for  our  text  as  looking  wildly,  if  the  words  were  capable 
of  such  meaning,  is  unsuitable.  (3),  because  raparjativ  (turbare) 
is  the  very  word  with  which  Theocritus  expresses  the  confusion 
into  which  Amycus  in  his  boxing  match  with  Pollux  was  put 
by  the,  feints  of  his  adversary,  Idyll.  S2.  102 : 

Toy  [Amycum]  ptfv  ai/oj  [Pollux]  crapa^ev  eracna  x^P"''  '"poSitKvvs 
•KavToB^V  oAV  ot€  5t^  niv  afn)xo.veovT'  eroT^frcv, 
fi^ffffas  pivos  vTrepde  kot'  otppvos  TjKaffe  TrvyfiTiv, 
TCflV  5'  aTrecrupe  fieruirov  €S  offreov.   avrap  o  TrActyetj 
virrios  €v  tpuWoifft  TedaKocTLv  e^eravvtrdrj. 

(4:),  because  where  Virgil  has  elsewhere  joined  turbatus  with 
an  object  he  has  put  the  object  in  the  accusative  case,  as  8.  29 : 
"  tristi  turbatus  pectora  bello."  And  (5),  because  tuebatum 
ocuLis  would  not  mean,  as  assumed  by  Donatus,  Servius, 
Heyne,  Wagner,  and  the  other  editors  who  adopt  that  reading, 
betraying  by  his  eyes  the  confusion  of  his  mind  ^"Turbatus,  inquit, 
OCULIS  fuit,  neo  immerito,  quum  videret  tantam  potentiam  dei," 
Donat.  "  Ea  parte  turbatum  quae  proditrix  mentis  est," 
Servius.  "  Turbatum  oculis  i.e.,  turbationem  indicantibus," 
Ascens.),  but  seeing  confusedly,  with  impaired  vision.  That  this 
would  be  the  meaning  of  turbatum  oculis,  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  that  expression  with  turbatum  niente.  As  the 
latter  means  disturbed  in  his  mind,  thinking  confusedly,  so  the 
form.er  must  mean  disturbed  in  his  sight,  seeing  confusedly,  and 
such  exactly  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  Livy  (7.  26), 
where  the  Graul  is  described  as  disturbed  both  in  his  mind  and 
in  his  vision,  by  the  raven  "  os  oculosque  hostis  rostro  et  un- 
guibus  appetiit :  donee  territum  prodigii  talis  visu,  oculisqviQ 
simul  ac  mente  turbatum,  Valerius  obtruncat,"  where  it  is  im- 
possible that  "  oculisque  simul  ac  mente  turbatum"  can  mean 
anything  else  than  disturbed  in  his  eyes,  and  disturbed  in  his  mind, 
i.  e.,  seeing  badly,  and  thinking  confusedly ;  blinded  and  bewildered. 
And,  so  precisely  S.  Ambros.  Concio  k- :  "  Tunc,  inquam,  apud 
Tos  turbatur  carminibus  globus  lunae,  quando  calicibus  tiirban- 
tur  et  oculi"  [when  your  eyes  are  blinded  xoith  drink;  or,  as  we 
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say :  wfiPii  you  are  blind  drunk]  ;  Celsus,  Medicina,  6.  8  (of 
diseases  of  the  eyes)  :  "  sed  si  quis  in  balneo  sensit  maiorem 
oculorum  perturbation  em  quam  attulerat ;  .  .  .  quamprimum 
discedere  debet."  Compare  Senec.  JEp.  85 :  "  quomodo  oculos 
maior  et  perfecta  suffusio  excaecat,  sic  modiea  turbat"  [great 
suffusion  renders  quite  blind ;  slight  suffusion  confuses  the  vision]. 
Plin.  Nat.  Eist.  27.  23 :  "  Alectorolophos  .  .  .  utilis  .  .  .  eali- 
gini  oculorum.  Solidum  semen  coniicitur  in  oculum  nee  turbat, 
sed  in  se  ealiginem  eontrahit.  Mutat  colorem,  sed  ex  nigro 
albicare  incipit  et  intumescit,  ao  per  se  exit"  [does  not  inflame 
the  eye].  Apul.  Be  Dogrn.  Platon.  1.  15:  "At  superciliorura 
sepes  praemuniunt  oculos,  ne  desuper  proruat  quod  teneras  vi- 
siones  moUesque  perturbet."  Also  Scribonius  Largus,  c.  3  : 
"  Ad  conturbationes  et  epiphoras  oculorum  seio  multa  coUyria, 
etsi  tarde,  magnos  tamen  effectus  habere,"  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  which  "conturbatio  oculorum"  (disorder  or  disease  of  the- 
eyes  or  eyesight)  of  the  Romans  is  the  rapa^ig  of  the  Greeks, 
Paulus  Aegineta,  3.  22 ;  Galen,  tmv  nriSrifiLwv  6,  comm.  5.  Also 
Du  Cange,  in  voc.  turbare:  "turbare  oculum,  exeutere,  pro 
exturbare.  Charta  Alfonsi  vi.,  Imperat.  Hipaniar.,  ann. 
1086,  apud  Anton,  de  Tepez,  tom.  6  :  '  qui  oculum  turbaverit, 
aut  dentem  excusserit,  aut  membrum  secaverit,  seu  damnaverit, 
60  solidos  dabit  Abbati.'  " 

Turbare  applied  to  the  eyes  signifying  thus  invariably  not 
the  disturbed  expression  of  the  eyes,  but  the  disturbed  faculty 
of  vision,  turbatum  octjlis  is  an  expression  of  the  same  kind 
and  nearly  of  the  same  meaning  as  captum  oculis,  and  altogether 
inapplicable  to  Cacus,  whose  vision  was  not  impaired  at  all. 
The  reading,  therefore,  is  not  oculis,  but  as  quoted  by  Servius 
from  manuscripts  now  no  longer  existing,  oculi,  and  our  author 
instead  of  representing  Cacus  either,  contrary  to  the  myth, 
TURBATUM  OCULIS,  disturbed  in  his  faculty  of  vision,  unable  to 
see  clearly,  or,  as  the  commentators  perverting  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  will  have  it,  betraying  his  fear  by  the  expression 
of  his  eyes  ("  Ea  parte  turbatum  quae  proditrix  mentis  est," 
Servius ;  "  Turbatus,  inquit,  oculis  fuit,  nee  immerito,  quum 
videret  tautam  potentiam  dei,"  Donatus),  speaks  not  of  the 
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eyes  of  Oacus  at  all,  but  of  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  and  in- 
stead of  requiring  us  to  imagine  the  timid  and  terrified  Arcadians 
so  close  to  the  object  of  their  terror  as  to  be  able  to  see,  and  so 
cool  besides  and  nonchalant  as  to  note  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
requires  us  only  to  imagine  them  observing  from  safe  distance 
the  disturbed  (turbatum)  attitude  and  demeanour  of  him  whom 
they  had  never  before  seen  discomposed. 

NosTRi  ocuLi  viDERE  TURBATUM. — Compare  Goldoni,  La 
Scozzese,  3.  8 :  "  Pare  dunque  a  vostre  occhi  che  io  sia  oltremodo 
agitata;"  "Non  sarebbe  fuor  di  proposito  la  mia  confusione, 
veggendo  voi  estremamente  tiirbata." 

FUGIT  TLIOET  OCIOR  EURO  SPELUNCAMQUB  PETIT  ;  PEDIBUS 
TIMOR  ADDIDIT  ALAS.       Ut  SESE  INCLUSIT,  &C.       Those   who  love 

farce  after  tragedy  may  compare  Dr.  Sheridan's  escape  out  of 
the  dock,  and  precipitate  retreat  to  his  bedroom,  when  he  was 
pronounced  guilty  on  his  mock  trial  at  Ardsalla,  and  the  rope 
produced  with  which  he  was  to  be  hanged  (Theophilus  Swift's 
Narrative,  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Swi/t, 
p.  423,  n.) :  "  Out  of  the  dock  he  springs,  and  flies  up  stairs, 
the  whole  court  in  full  cry  after  him.  But  fear  having  added 
wings  to  his  feet,  he  had  sufficient  time  to  bolt  his  chamber  door, 
which  he  barricadoed  as  well  as  he  could  with  what  furniture  was 
in  the  room.  Here  for  two  hours  he  remained  besieged;  at 
length  he  capitulated,  on  a  solemn  assurance  that  he  should 
not  be  hanged." 
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231-240. 

TER  SAXEA  TENTAT 
LiklNA  NEQUIDQUAM  TER  FESSCS  VALLE  RESETOT 
STABAT  ACUTA  SILEX  PRAECISIS  UNDIQUE  SAXIS 
SPELUNCAE  DORSO  INSURGENS  ALTISSIMA  VISD 
DIRAEUM  NIDIS  DOMTJS  OPPORTUNA  VOI-TJCRUM 
HANC  TJT  PRONA  lUGO  LAEVUM  INCUMBEBAT  AD  AMNEM 
DEXTEE  IN  ADVERSUM  NITENS  CONCUSSIT  ET  IMIS 
AVOLSAM  SOiVIT  RADICIBTJS  INDE  REPENTE 
INPULIT  INPULSTJ  QUO  MAXUMUS  INSONAT  AETHER 
DTSSULTANT  RIPAE  EEFLUITQUE  EXTERRITUS  AMNIS 


LiMiNA  (vs.  232). — The  entrance,  the  door  itself,  properly  de- 
nominated SAXEA,  inasmuch  as  not  only  in  tlie  solid  rock,  tut 
now  blocked  up  by  a  solid  rock. 

Acuta  silex. — Tbe  "  seopuli,"  pointed  out  above  (vs.  192) 
by  Evander  to  Aeneas,  lying  prostrate  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 
"  iugum." 

Praecisis. — Cut  short,  cut  off  in  front,  i.  e.,  praecipitotis,  per- 
pendicular.    Compare  Sil.  13.  336  (of  Pan) : 

"  nulla  in  praeruptum  tarn  prona  et  inhospita  cantes, 
in  quam  non,  litrans  corpus,  similisque  volanti 
comipedem  tulerit  ^ram»o  per  avia  plantam," 

•where  we  have  the  exact  equivalent  of  "  praecisa  avia  "  in  "  in 
praeruptum  prona  et  inhospita  cautes." 

Saxis. — The  sax  a  of  the  silex,  i.e.,  the  silex  itself.  Silex 
peaecisis  saxis  =  silex  perpendicularis. 

TJndique. — The  silex  was  praecipitous  or  pendicular,  not 
merely  on  one  side,  but  all  round,  on  every  side.  There  is  no 
difference  whatever  between  Virgil's  praecisis  undique  saxis, 
and  Cicero's  "  circumcise  saxo,"  De  Republ.  2.  6  (of  the  Capitol) : 
"  TJt  ita  munita  arx  circumiectu  arduo  et  quasi  circumciso  saxo 
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niteretur,"  with  which  compare  Pausanias,  in  Atticis  (of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens)  :  Et?  8t  tiiv  AKpoiroXiv  tariv  uaoSog  fiia' 
iTspav  St  01/  Tra(>i)(^£Tai,  iracra  aTrorofiog  ovcra,  where  Traaa 
aiTOTOjuoc    is  precisely  the   "  oircumciso"   of   Cicero   and  the 

PRABCISIS   UNDIQUE    of   OUT   text. 

Stabat  acuta  silex,  peaecisis  UNDIQUE  SAXis  is  thus  equi- 
yalent  to  stabat-  acuta  et  undique  perpendicularis  silex,  the  formula 
PKAECisis  SAXIS  being  used  in  place  of  the  simple  adjective  per- 
pendifularis,  partly  for  variety's  sake,  partly  for  the  ease  of  the 
versification,  and  partly  because  so  conveniently  adapting  itself 

to  UNDIQUE. 

Speluncae  dorso  insurgens. — The  silex  was  the  sole  pro- 
minence on  the  top  of  the  cave,  rising  high  above  all  the  other 
rocks  which  formed  the  roof  of  the  cave. 

DoRSO. — Not  the  back  [hinder  or  posterior  part)  of  the  cave, 
but  the  hump  (i.  e.,  the  humped  roof)  of  the  catie,  first,  because 
dorsum  is  not  properly  the  bach,  but  the  hump  of  the  back,  and 
therefore,  by  extension,  a  hump  of  anything  (see  Rem.  on  "dor- 
sum immane  mari  summo,"  1. 114) ;  secondly,  because  the  silex 
is  described  as  insurgens  dorso,  i.  e.,  surgens  in  dorso ;  thirdly, 
because  the  silex  being  thrown  down,  there  was  still  no  outlet 
to  the  cave  by  which  Cacus  could  escape  (v.  248,  "  inclusum 
cavo  sAxo"),  as  there  would  have  been  had  the  situation  of  the 
SILEX  been  upright  along  the  back  of  the  cave  ;  and  fourthly, 
because  Hercules  having  first  pressed  Cacus  hard  with  stocks 
and  stones  thrown  down  at  him  "desuper"  (vs.  249)  actually 
leaped  down  himself  into  the  cave  through  the  opening  which 
the  overturn  of  the  silex  had  made  in  the  "  dorsum"  : 

.     .     .     "  seque  ipse  per  ignem 
praecipiti  iecit  saltu,  qua  plurimus  undam 
fumus  agit,  nebulaque  ingens  specus  aestuat  atra." 

Compare  1.  114:  "  Dorsum  immane  mari  summo;"  Stat.  Theb. 
3.  m : 

"  mons  erat  aadaci  seductus  in  aethera  dorso  ;" 

Val.  Flacc.  4.  177  : 

' '  littore  in  extremo  spelunca  apparuit  ingens, 
arboribus  super  Gt  dorso  contecta  minanti  ;" 
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Caes.  Bl41.  Gall.  7 :  "  Constabat  inter  omnes,  quod  iam  ipse 
Caesar  per  exploratores  oognoverat,  dorsum  esse  eius  iugi  prope 
aequum."  Sil.  7.  692:  "  Circaeo  Tuseula  dorso  moenia;" 
Petron.  Troi.  Halos.  [Satyr.  89)  : 

"  celsa  qua  Tenedos  mare 
dorsO  repellit," 

where  "  dorso"  is  the  hump  or  boss  which  the  island  forms  on 
the  even  surface  of  the  sea,  precisely  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  Aen.  1.  IIU,  quoted  above. 

NiDis  DOMUS.^^  home  or  situation,  not  for  the  nest  (for, 
nidis  in  the  sense  of  nest  being  itself  a  domus,  nidis  domtjs 
would  then  be  equivalent  to  domui  domus,  quod  absurdum),  but 
for  the  young  brood.     See  Eem.  on  5.  214. 

luGO  (vs.  236). — The  ridge  of  the  Aventine. 

Prona  iugo. — Not  pj'one  (or  sloping)  on  the  "  iugum,"  but 
pi-one  or  slopii'ig  by  means  of  the  "  iugum ;"  the  slope  was  in  the 
"  iugnm,"  not  in  the  silex  ;  this  was  perpendicular  on  the 
"iugum,"  and  the  "  iugum"  having  a  slope  toward  the  river 
the  siLEX  if  pushed  from  its  foundation  would  fall  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Laevum  ad  amnem. — The  river  was  on  the  left  of  what  ? 
not  of  Hercules,  for  he  pushed  the  stone  straight  forward,  right 
before  hiro,  in  adversum  nitens,  and  could  only  have  pushed 
it  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  inclined,  and  its  inclination 
was  downwards  towards  the  river  (incumbebat  ad  amnem). 
The  river,  therefore,  must  have  been  on  the  left  of  something 
else,  and  there  was  nothing  else  on  whose  left  it  could  have 
been,  but  either  the  cave  [i.  e.,  on  your  left  hand  as  you  looked 
out  from  the  cave),  or  of  the  spectator  [i.  e.,  on  your  left  hand 
as  you  stood  in  front  of  the  cave,  and  looking  towards  it).  In 
the  former  case  the  cave  must  have  looked  up  the  river  (the 
Aventine  mount  being  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river)  ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  cave  must  have  looked  down  the  river.  It  is  more 
probable  that  laevum  means  on  your  left  hand,  i.  e.,  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  spectator,  looking  towards  the  opening  of  the  cave, 
because  vs.  190  we  have  Evander  calling  the  attention  of  Aeneas 
to  the  cave,  with  the  word  "  aspice,"  &c.     Aeneas,  therefore. 
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and  Evander  are  to  be  considered  as  standing  in  front  of  the 
cave,  looking  at  it,  or,  indeed,  rather  at  the  site,  where  the  cave 
once  was,  and  therefore  (as  they  were  standing  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  had  the  river  on  their  left  hand)  as  looking  up 
the  river.  In  front  of  them  was  the  "  iugum"  of  the  Aventiue 
crossing  their  field  of  view  from  right  to  left,  and  in  the  "iugum" 
the  site  of  the  cave,  now  open  above  (the  silex  which  had  stood 
on  the  top  of  it  having  been  torn  up  and  pushed  down  the 
"iugum"  by  Hercules,  and  so  a  great  chasm  made  in  the  roof) 
and  open  below  on  the  level,  the  stone  having  been  removed 
from  the  door  or  opening  of  the  cave,  in  order  to  take  out  the 
oxen  (vs.  262). 

Dexter  in  adversum,  &c.,  . .  .  amnis  (v.  237-240). — "Eem 
naturae  vertit  in  fabulam,  cum  ruina  rupis  in  se  recurrere 
necesse  sit  impetum  fluminis,"  Servius.  "  Stetit  Hercules,  et 
saxum  labefactavit,  ita  ut  illud  in  amnem  prolaberetur,"  Heyne, 
Forbiger.  I  find  no  such  meaning  in  the  words.  I  find  only 
that  the  aether  thundered  with  the  fall  of  the  stone,  the  banks 
of  the  river  started  from  each  other,  and  the  river  was  so  terri- 
fied that  it  flowed  backward.  These  were  the  metaphorical,  not 
the  physical  effects  of  the  fall  of  the  stone  on  the  bank,  of  the 
concussion  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  stone.  For,  first,  if  the 
stone  had  fallen  into  the  river,  there  would  have  been  some 
account  of  the  splash,  and  the  foam,  and  the  stopping  up  of  the 
watercourse.  Secondly,  the  stone  in  its  original  position  is 
described  not  as  hanging  over  the  river,  but  only  as  inclining 
towards  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  toward  that 
side  on  which  the  river  was,  laevum  inctjmbebat  ad  amnem. 
Thirdly,  still  further,  the  stone  either  was  the  "seopuli"  pointed 
out  to  Aeneas  by  Evander  (vs.  192),  or  amongst  those  "  seopuli," 
and  therefore  certainly  not  in  the  river  when  Aeneas  and  Evan- 
der contemplated  it,  but  lying  prostrate  on  the  level  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  "  iugum,"  and  between  the  "iugum"  and  th'fe 
river.  Fourthly,  the  effect  on  the  river  is  plainly  indicated  by 
EXTEERiTDS  to  have  been  a  moral  and  metaphorical,  not  a  lite- 
ral and  physical  effect.  Fifthly,  if,  nevertheless,  the  effect  on 
the  river  is  to  be  understood  literally  and  physically,  then  the 
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effect  on  the  banks  (dissultant  ripae)  18  also  to  be  understood 
literally  and  physically ;  quod  ahsurdum.  And  sixthly,  Ovid,  in 
his  account  of  the  fall  of  the  rock,  not  only  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  river,  but  informs  us  in  explicit  terms  that  the 
rock  fell  on  the  ground,  Fast.  1.  567 : 

"  quod  simul  evulsum  est,  fragor  aettera  terniit  ipsum  ; 
ictaque  subsedit  pondere  molis  humus." 

See  9.  123  for  a  precisely  similar  effect  of  fear  and  astonishment 
on  the  selfsame  river  : 

' '  obstupuere  animia  RutuU,  conterrituB  ipse 
turbatis  Messapua  equis,  cunctatur  et  amnis 
rauca  souans,  revocatqne  pedem  Tiberinus  ab  alto ; " 

and  Sil.  3.  463,  for  the  effect  of  the  Rhone's  fear  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  sight  of  the  elephants  transported  across  it  on  rafts 
by  Hannibal : 

' '  at  gregis  illapsu  f remebundo  territus  acris 
expavit  moles  Rhodanua,  stagnisque  refusis 
torsit  arenoso  minitantia  murmura  fundo ;" 

and  compare  Claud.  Eutr.  2.  162  (of  the  effect  produced  on 
nature  by  Mars  ratthng  his  spear  on  his  shield) : 

' '  responsat  Athos,  Haemueque  remugit : 
ingeminat  raucum  Ehodope  concussa  fragorem. 
comua  cana  gelu  mirantibus  extuUt  undis 
Hebrus,  et  exsanguem  glacie  timer  adligat  Histrum  ; " 

also  Sil.  4.  444  : 

.     .     .     ' '  quatitur  Saturnia  sedes 

iugressu  tremefacta  Dei  [Martis]  r«pa«que  relinquit 

audito  cuiTu,  fonti(\ue  relabitur  amnis ;" 

and  Claud,  in  Bufin.  1.  131  (of  the  effects  produced  by  the  howl 
of  Megaera) : 

.     .     .     ' '  sensit  f erale  Britannia  murmur, 

et  Senonum  quatit  arma  fragor,  revolutaque  Tethys 

substitit,  et  Rhenus  proiecta  torpuit  urna ; ' ' 

and  Psalm  113:  "Mare  vidit  et  fugit ;  Jordanis  eonversus  est 
retrorsum." 
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Dexter  (vs.  237). — Standing  towards  the  right  hand,  viz.,  of 
the  spectator  as  he  looks  up  the  river  towards  the  cave.  In 
ADVERSTJM  NiTENS,  jJMsAiwgf  straight  forivard,  or  lefore  him  (Her- 
cules), and  therefore  towards  the  river. 

Impulit  (vs.  239) . — Not  merely  pushed,  hut  pushed  so  as  to 
throw  down;  overthrew  with  a  push.  Compare  2.  460:  "Turrim 
.  .  .  convellimus  altis  sedihus  impulimusque"  [not  m.evely  pushed, 
hut  pushed  so  that  it /ell  over']  ;  Luoan.  1.  159  (of  Caesar) : 

' '  successua  urgere  suos,  instare  f  avori 

numinis,  impellens  q^uioquid  sibi  aumma  petenti 
obstaret,  gaudensque  viam  fecisae  ruina  " 

[not  merely  pushing  or  impelling,  hut  pushing  out  of  his  way]. 
See  Eem.  on  2.  460. 


241-261. 

AT  SPECUS — GTJTTUR 


VAS.  LBCT.  (vs.  246). 
TKEPIDBNT  I  Med*  (Fogg.)     MI  Yen.  1470  ;*  Aldus  (1514) ;'  "Wakef.  ;* 

Eibb. 
TEBPiDEiriQUB  lU  P.  Manut.  ;  D.   Heins. ;  W.  Heins.    (1670) ;  Heyne ; 

Jahn;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Thiel;  Forb. 


At    SPECUS    ET     CACI     DETECTA    APPARUIT    INGENS     REGIA     (VV. 

241-2),  theme ;   et   umbrosae   penitus   patuere   cavernae, 
variation. 

Infbrnas  reserat  sedes  (vs.  244),  theme;  regna  reolu- 
DAT  PALLIDA,  Variation. 

SUPERQUE     IMMANB     BARATHRUM      CERNATUR     (vV.    245-6), 

theme  ;    trepidentque    immisso    lumine    manes,    variation. 


"With  no  interpunction  between  tbei'ident  and  Immisso. 
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Super  and  ceknatur  are  to  he  joined :  superceknatur,  « 
looked  douui  upon  from  above.  The  active  form,  super-pros- 
pecto  is  used  at  9.  168  : 

"  haec  sujjer  e  raHo  prospeclant  Troes,  et  armis." 

Desuper  alcides  telis  premit  (vs.  249),  theme;  omniaque 
ARMA  ADvocAT,  first  Variation  ;  et  ramis  vastisque  molaribus 
INST  AT,  second  variation.  In  other  words  omnia  arma  repeats 
telis,  and  ramis  vastique  molaribus  explains  both ;  as  if  he 
had  said :  "  presses  him  with  missiles,  and  the  missiles  with 
which  he  presses  him  are  not  ordinary  military  weapons  but 
branches  of  trees  and  stones  as  big  as  millstones."  Compare 
O^-id,  Met.  %.  60S  (of  Apollo)  : 

"  arma  assueta  rapit ;  flexumque  a  cornibus  arcum 
tendit ;  et  ilia  suo  toties  cum  pectore  iuncta 
indevitato  traiecit  pectora  ielo," 

where  we  have  the  similar  theme  and  variation,  but  where  the 
"  arma"  and  "  tela"  not  being  "  omnia"  but  only  "  assueta" 
are  not  branches  of  trees  and  stones,  but  bow  and  arrows. 

Faucibus  ingentem  fumum  evomit  (vv.  252-3),  theme ; 
iNvoLviTQUE  domum  caligine  CAECA,  first  Variation;  glomerat- 
QUE  SUB  antro  fumiferam  noctem,  second  variation. 

Qua  plurimus  undam  fumus  agit  (vv.  257-8),  theme ; 
nebulaque  ingens  specus  aestuat  atra,  variation. 

HiC  CACUM  IN  tenbbris  incendia  vana  vomentem  corripit 
IN  NODUM  coMPLExus  (w.  259-60). — In  nodum. — "  Doctius 
quam  nodo,  per  nodum  .  .  .  arto  brachiorum  nodo,"  Heyne, 
the  latter  words  being  put  forward  by  Wagner  (1861)  as  his 
own  interpretation :  but  neither  commentator  even  so  much  as 
attempting  to  show  how  it  happens  that  in  nodum  is  equivalent 
to  "  nodo,"  still  less,  how  it  happens  that  it  is  more  elite.  Nor 
is  it  not  without  good  reason  that  neither  commentator  has 
attempted.  In  nodum  is  neither  equivalent  to,  nor  more  eh'fe 
than,  "nodo."  "Nodo"  is  one  thing,  in  nodum  is  another. 
"  Nodo,"  had  our  author  used  that  form  of  the  word,  had  been 
the  nodus  itself,  the  instrument  with  which  the  strangling  was 
effected;  in  nodum  is  the  fashion  according  to  which  it  was 
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effected.  Hercules  seized  him  in  his  embrace  (complexus), 
after  the  fashion  of  a  nodus  (in  nodum).  The  picture  is  of 
Hercules  leaping  on  Oacus,  and  clinging  round  him,  not  with 
his  arms  alone,  but  with  himself,  with  hjs  whole  bodj,  as  if  he 
Hercules  had  been  a  nodus,  in  nodum. 

Et  angit  inhaerens  elisos  oculos  (vv.  260-61). — Angit, 
a-y)(ii,  svffocates,  strangulates,  garottes,  viz.,  by  narrowing ;  to 
narroio  being  the  primitive  meaning  of  angere,  or  anquere, 
as  shown  by  the  derivative  angustus,  and  the  compound 
angiportus. 

Elisos. — Squeezed  out,  made  to  start  out  of  their  sockets,  by 
the  "  angere,"  the  throttling,  the  garotting,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  juice  is  squeezed  out  of  the  grape  by  the  pressure  of  the 
feet,  or  by  the  winepress,  as  Propert.  4.  6  : 

"  vinaque  fundantur  prelis  elisa  Falernis." 

Et  siccum  sanguine  guttur  (vs.  261). — "  Per  hoc  iam  ex- 
anime  cadaver  ostenditur,"  Servius.  "  Blutlos  achzende  gurgel," 
Yoss.  "  Elisos  und  sanguine  siccum  sind  als  prolepsis,  als  die 
eigentliehe  folge  des  angere  zu  nehmen,"  Thiel.  All  erro- 
neously, as  I  think,  notwithstanding  the  appropriation  of  the 
words  in  the  same  sense  by  Paulinus,  de  Vita  S.  Martini,  1.  375 : 

' '  unus  enim  laqueo  fauces  stringente  minister 
ruperat  extortae  demens  confinia  vitae. 
accurrit  propere  complexus  triste  cadaver, 
elisos  oculos  et  siccus  sanguine  fauces, 
lumina  toi-va  nimis  vultumque  in  morte  minacem." 

Siccum  sanguine  is  not,  and  never  could  be,  anything  else  than 
dry  of  Mood,  i.  e.,  dry  from  not  having  been,  for  some  time  past,  wet 
uith  blood.     Compare  Propert.  4.  10.  11  : 

"  hie  spolia  ex  hiimeris  ausus  sperare  Quirinis 
ipse  deditj  aed  non  sanguine  sicca  suo" 

(where  "  non  sicca  sanguine"  is,  and  never  was  understood  by 
any  commentator  to  be  anything  else  than,  not  dry  of  blood,  i.e., 
wet  with  blood) ;  and,  still  more  parallel  to  our  text ;  Virgil  him- 
self, Aen.  9.  6^:  "siccae  sanguine  fauces"  (where  the  selfsame 
epithet  is  applied  to  the  throat  of  the  hungry  wolf,  and  where 
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no  one  ever  doubted  the  meaning  to  be  dry  of  blood,  i.  e.,  not 
wet  ivith  Mood),  also  Ovid's  exactly  opposite  picture  of  the  throat 
wet  with  blood,  Met.  Ik-  19 Jf  (Polyphemus  speaking) : 

' '  viscera  cuius  edam,  cuius  viventia  dextra 
membra  mea  laniem,  cuius  miii  sanguis  inundet 
ffuttur  J ' ' 

also  Sil.  8.  19:  "  siccasque  cruore  hebescere  dextras"  [hands 
for  a  long  time  not  wet  with  gore]  ;  Id.  7.  212  : 

"  haec  turn  vasta  dabat,  terrisque  infestus  agebat 
Hannibal,  et  sicci  stimulabant  sanguinis  enses, 
ludificante  ducem  Fabio ; " 

Lucan.  6.  550  (of  the  witch  Erechtho)  : 

"  et  quodcunque  iaeet  nuda  tellure  cadaver, 
ante  f  eras,  voluoresque  sedet ;  nee  carpere  membra 
vult  ferro,  manibusque  suis,  morsusque  luporum 
exapeotat,  siccis  raptura  a  faucibus  ai-tus  " 

[i.e.,  siccis  sanguine'];  Id.  7.  853  (apostrophizing  the  plains  of 

Pharsalia) : 

"  ante  novae  venient  acies,  scelerique  secundo 
praestabis,  nondum  siecos  hoc  sanguine  campos" 

[on  which  this  blood  has  not  yet  become  dry]  ;  Id.  I.  327  (Jul. 
Caesar  apostrophizing  Pompey : 

' '  utque  ferae  tigres  nunquam  posuere  f  urorem, 
quas  nemore  Hyrcano,  matrum  dum  lustra  sequuntur, 
alius  caesorum  pavit  cruor  armentorum  ; 
sic  et  Sullanum  solito  tibi  lambere  ferrum 
durat,  Magne,  sitis ;  nullus  semel  ore  receptus 
pollutas  patitur  sanguis  mansiiescere  fauces  ;" 

Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  7  (of  Eufinus)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  neque  enim  patiuntur  saeva  quietem 
crimina,  poUutaeque  negaut  arescere  fauces ;'" 

also  Epitom.  lliados  905  (of  Achilles)  :  "  sanguinis  Hectorei 
sitiens;"  Mart.  Capella  de  Nupt.  Philol.  1.  82  (ed.  Kopp)  (of 
Mars)  :  "  Dehinc  admissi  Tonantis  ipsius  filii.  Inter  quos 
primus  quidem  ruber  iuvenis,  ac  vorax  omnium  sititorqu.&  etiam 
sanguinis  gradiebatur." 
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But  we  have  as  yet  advanced  no  more  than  half  way  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  It  remains  yet  to  be  determined  whether 
they  are  to  he  understood  literally  or  metaphorically,  the  ex- 
amples just  adduced  not  deciding  that  question  but  showing 
some  of  them  a  literal,  some  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  identical 
or  corresponding  terms.  That  a  literal  sense  is  intended,  and 
that  the  blood  for  which  Oacus  thirsted  was  real  blood,  and  that 
real  blood  not  merely  the  blood  of  sheep  or  oxen,  but  the  blood 
of  his  fellowmen,  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  as  well  by 
the  hon-or  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  whole  country,  a 
horror  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  mere  exercise  of  the  pro- 
fession of  a  robber,  and  equalled  only  by  the  horror  excited  by 
the  cannibal  Polyphemus  (see  Ovid,  Fast.  1.  551  : 


Aen.  8.  265 . 


.     .     "  Aventinae  timor  atque  infamia  silvae 
non  leTe  finitimis  hospitibusque  malum ; " 

.     .     ' '  nequeunt  expleri  corda  tuendo 
terribilea  oculos,  viiltum  yillosaque  setia 
peotora  semiferi,  atque  extinctos  faucibua  ignea"), 

as  by  the  fresh  carnage  with  which  the  ground  was  always  warm 
and  moist — 

.     .     .     "  aemperque  recenti 
caede  tepebat  humua ; " 

the  sames-dripping  men's  heads  and  arms  hanging  up  about  his 

door — 

.     .     .     "  foribusque  affixa  auperbis 

ora  virum  triati  pendebant  pallida  tabo  ;" 

Ovid,  Fast.  1.  557: 

"  ora  euper  postea  affixaque  bracbia  pendent ;" 

and  the  bleaching  human  bones  which  strewed  the  bottom  of  his 
cave — ibid.  1.  558  : 

"  squalidaque  humanis  OBBibus  albet  humus." 

Without  SANGUIKE  added  to  it,  siccum  would  be  dri/,  i.  e., 
not  having  drunk  wine,  as  Cic.  in  IaicuU.  :  "  Dormientium,  et 
vinolentorum,  et  furiosorum  visa  imbeoilliora  esse  dicebas,  quam 
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vigilantium,  siccorum,  sanorum,"  where  "sicoorum"  is  the  oppo- 
site of  "  vinolentorum."  In  our  text  sanguine  is  added  to 
siccuM  because  blood  was  the  ordinary  repast  of  Cacus. 


263-294. 

ABSTRACTAEQUE MANTf 


VAR.  LECT.  (vv.  271-2). 
HANC— SEMPEE  I  Jlom.,  Pal.,  Med.     Hf.     Ill  Serv. ;  Veii.,1470;  Rom. 

1473;    P.  Manut.  ;    D.  Heins. ;    N.  Heins.    (1670);   Phil.;    Brunck ; 

Wakef.  ;  Pott.;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
HANC— SEMPER  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED.     HI  Heyne. 


VAR.  LECT.  (ts.  277). 
INMISSA  III  Probus,  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  46.  1.  19). 
iJSTNEXA  III  p.  Manut. 


VAR.  ZECT.  (vs.  279). 
iif  JTENSAM  TRom.,  Med.     II  f.     Ill  Serv. ;    Yen.  1470;  P.  Manut.; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  PMl. ;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Pott.; 
Wagn.  {Praest,  ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

ntMENSAM  I  Pal.     Ill  Rom.  1473. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vv.  283-4). 
IKSIAUEANT — AE AS  I -RoOT.,  Pal,  Med.     III.     Ill  Serv.;  Yen.  1470; 
Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  PhiL  ;  Brunck  ; 
Wakef. ;   Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

INSTATJEANI— AEAS    OMITTED    OR   STIGMATIZED    III    Heyne; 
Ribb. 


Abstractaeque  boves  abiurataeque  rapinae  caelo  osten- 
BUNTDR  (vv.  263-4).— Theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one. 
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ViLLOSAQXTE  SETis  PECTORA  (vv.  266-7). — Pectoka,  not  the 
breast  (for  what  had  there  been  of  extraordinary  in  a  male 
breast  covered  with  long  hair?),  but  as  pectus  is  so  often  else- 
where the  body,  the  carcass. 

ExTiNCTOs  FAUOiBus  IGNES  (vs.  267). — See  Eem.  on  "  instare 
iugis. 

Ex  iLLo  CELEBRATus  HONOs  (vs.  278),  theme ;  laetique 
MiNOEES  SERVAVERE  DIEM,  Variation. 

Et  erit  quae  maxima  semper  (vs.  272). — The  reader  will 
observe  that  his  own  altar  is  not  the  first  or  only  altar  which  has 
been  deemed  a  parte  ante  to  be  everlasting  a  parte  post. 

(iuARE  AGiTE,  &c.,  .  .  .  voLENTEs  (vv.  273-5). — "Hip!  hip! 
hurra  !" 

PocuLA  PORGiTE  DEXTRis  (vs.  274). — HoU  out  your  hands 
irith  the  cups  in  them;  no  doubt  towards  the  god,  i.e.,  towards 
heaven,  saluting  Hercules  with  the  cup  held  towards  him  in 
their  outstretched  hands,  as  we  hold  out  the  hand  with  the  glass 
in  it,  toward  each  other  when  we  drink. 

CoMMUNBMQUB  vocATE  DEUM  (vs.  275). — Not  Only  was  Her- 
cules invited,  by  the  stretching  out  of  their  hands  with  the  cups 
in  them,  to  take  part  in  their  rejoicings,  but  he  was  called  upon 
viva  voce  to  do  so.  He  does  not  come,  of  course,  and  his  share 
of  the  wine  is  poured  out  on  the  dish  or  table  (in  mensam  laeti 
LiBANT,  vs.  279). 

If  anyone  doubts  that  this  mutatis  mutandis  is  the  very  rite, 
the  very  communion  of  wine,  which  we  celebrate  at  the  present 
day,  let  him  compare  the  preceding  communbmque  vocate 
DEUM,  and  DATE  VINA  VOLENTES  and  the  succeeding  et  sacer 
iMPLEViT  dextram  scyphus,  with  Evang.  Matth.  26.  27 :  kqi 
Xafiwv  TO  TTOTTipiov,  Kot  tv\apiaTri<Tac,  eSojkev  avrot^,  Xey(i)v'  Ttitre 
£^  avTOV  TravTtQ. 

Herculea  bicolor  cum  populus  umbra  velavitque  comas, 
foliisque  innexa  pepbndit  (vv.  276-7). — The  structure  is  not 
iNNEXA  FOLiis,  but  PEPBNDIT  FOLiis.  Innexa,  hound  about  his 
head;  pependit,  hung  doivn  ivith  its  leaves.  This  is  an  exact 
description  of  the  Herculean  poplar  garland,  which  not  merely 
formed  a  binding  or  circle  round  the  head,  but  having  gone 
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round  the  head  hung  down  over  each  cheek  in  the  form  of  a  free 
floating  string  or  ribbon,  a  shape  easily  given  to  the  garland, 
provided  care  were  taken  to  have  it  long  enough  to  hang  down 
at  each  extremity  after  going  round  the  head.  That  this  was 
the  shape  of  the  Herculean  poplar  garland  appears  probable 
from  its  comparison  by  Ovid  to  the  Maeonian  mitra,  which,  as 
we  are  informed  not  merely  by  Servius  but  by  Virgil  himself, 
had  dependent  ears  or  strings — Servius  :  "  de  quo  [pileo]  pende- 
hat  etiam  buccarum  tegimen  ;"  Yirgil,  Aen.  9.  616  :  "et  habent 
redimicula  mitrae.  Ovid's  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  of  head- 
dress will  be  found  in  the  Epistle  of  Dejanira  to  Hercules,  63  : 

ausuB  es  Hrsutos  mitra  redimire  capillos  : 
aptior  Herculeae  ^oputos  alba  comae." 

For  FOLHSQUB  iNNEXA.  PEPENDiT,  compare  7.  351 : 

.     .     .     "fit  tortile  collo 
aurum  ingena  coluber,  fit  longae  taenia  vittae 
inneetitque  comas" 

where  there  is  not  only  the  same  binding  of  the  hair  expressed 
by  the  same  word,  but  the  same  loose  dependent  fillet  also. 

FoLiis  PEPENDIT,  precisely  as  Geqrg.  U-  SI  If.,  "  pendentia 
pumice,"  it  being  in  the  one  case  the  leaves  which  are  described 
as  hanging,  in  the  other  case  the  travertine.  Innexus,  hound 
round,  twined  round,  tied  round  anything ;  in  this  place  round  the 
head.     Compare  5.  510  : 

.     .     '  ■  nodes  et  vincula  rupit 
queia  innexa  pedem  malo  pendebat  ab  alto  ; " 

8.  661 :  "  tum  lactea  collo  auro  innectuntur ;"  Ovid,  Met.  10.  378  : 
"  Laqueoque  innectere  fauces  destinat."  Yoss,  confounding 
innexus  with  nexus,  and  not  aware  that  the  former  never 
has  the  signification  of  intertwined,  interwoven,  plaited  into,  but 
always  of  tied  round,  hound  round,  has  rendered  foliisque  in- 
nexa PEPENDIT  "  und  durch  flochts  [viz.,  das  haar]  mit  schwe- 
bendem  laube." 

Divos  (vs.  279).—/.  e.,  Herculem.     See  Rem.  on  "  Amphi- 
tryoniadae  magno  divisque,"  vs.  103. 
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Devexo  interea  pkopior  fit  vesper  olympo  (vs.  280). — 
Propior,  not  in  time,  tut  in  place :  nearer  to  the  ground. — Com- 
pare Luoan,  6.  505  (of  the  moon  drawn  down,  deducta,  towards 
the  earth  by  incantation) : 

"  et  patitur  tantos  cantu  depressa  labores, 
donee  aubpositas  jjropio/-  despumet  in  hevbas." 

Ut  prima  novercae  monstra  manu  geminosque  tremens 
eliserit  angues  (vs.  289-90),  theme  and  variation  embodied  in 
one. 

MiLLE  labores  (vs.  291). — "MiLLE  pro  multis"  Servius. 
Servius  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  said  pro 
duodeeim.  No  flattery  is  ever  hyperbolical  either  to  the  flattered 
(whether  god  or  man)  or  to  the  flatterer. 

Tu  NUBIGENAS,  INVICTE,  BIMEMBRES  HYLAEUMQUE,  PHOLUM- 

QUE  MANU  (vv.  293-4). — Compare  this  singing  of  the  praises  of 
Hercules,  and  the  whole  of  this  fine  picture  of  a  religious  festi- 
val, with  the  corresponding  and  scarcely  less  fine  picture  by  Ovid 
of  the  singing  of  the  praises  of  Theseus,  and  the  festival  in  his 
honour.  Met.  7.  i33 : 

.     .     .     ' '  te,  maxime  Theseu, 

mirata  est  Marathon  Cretaei  sanguine  Tauri"  ; 

and,  inferior  to  neither,  chaunted  in  full  choir,  our  own  most 
admirable  Te  Deum  laudamus. 


297-301. 

OSSA  SUPER  RECUBANS  ANTRO  SEMESA  CRUENTG 
NEC  TE  ULLAE  FACIES  NGN  TERRUIT  IPSE  TYPHOEUS 
ARDUUS  ARMA  TENENS  NGN  TE  BATIONIS  EGENTEM 
LERNAEUS  TURBA  CAPITUM  CIRCUMSTETIT  ANGUIS 
SALVE  VERA  lOVIS  PBGLES  DECUS  ADDITE  DIVIS 


OssA  SUPER  RECUBANS. — Where  did  he  get .  the  bones  in  that 
region  oi  shadows  ?    Who  catered  for  him  tiud  brought  him  his 
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provender  across  the  Stjx  ?•  for  that  he  was  himself  substantial 
and  required  substantial  food,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  he  de- 
voured with  great  gusto  the  cake  the  Sibyl  was  so  thoughtful 
as  to  bring  with  her.  That  cake,  and  unfortunate  Pirithous,  are 
the  only  food  I  ever  heard  from  any  reliable  authority  of  his 
getting ;  and  even  if  he  did  now  and  then  at  intervals  of  yeai's 
or  ages  come  in  for  the  god-send  of  an  odd  Pirithous  or  an  odd 
Sibyllic  "  ofia,"  his  diet  must'have  been  of  the  lenten.  Besides, 
the  "  ofFa"  had  no  bones.  So  that  to  explain  the  ossa  we  have 
as  yet  only  Pirithous  and  the  Pirithoi.  Is  the  omission  Yirgil's, 
or  of  Virgil's  religion  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  the  latter ;  it 
being  a  common  character  of  religions  to  have  such  blanks,,  and 
instead  of  being  ashamed  of,  or  embarrassed  by  them,  to  be 
proud  of  them.  See  Eem.  on  "  discite  iustitiam  moniti,"  &c., 
0.  620.     ^ 

Nec  te  ullae  eacies,  non  tekeuit  ipse  typhoeus,  arduus, 
AKMA  TENENs,  theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one.  "Wagner 
has  removed  from  his  edition  of  Heyne  the  comma  placed  by 
preceding  editors  at  arduus,  and  joining  arduus  arma  tenens 
into  one  notion,  observes  "  Segnis  est  oratio  typhoeus,  arduus, 
ARMA  tenens.  Nou  cst  quod  quis  terreat  virum  fortem  arma 
tenens."  The  example  of  Wagner  has  been  followed  by  suc- 
ceeding editors,  Eibbeck  included,  and  Peerlkamp  and  Por- 
biger,  the  last-mentioned  of  whom  thus  interprets  the  compound 
sentence  arduus  arma  tenens  :  "  Hoch  iiber  ihm  die  waffen 
sohwingend."  Por  my  part,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  arduus 
may  grammatically  be  so  joined  with  the  arma  tenens.  I 
only  deny  that  the  picture  gains  by  the  junction.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  image  of  the  erect  towering  giant  is  wholly  lost,  and 
we  have  instead  a  description  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
meanest  dwarf  ;  for  what  dwarf  could  not  swing  his  weapon 
high  above  his  head?  Arduus  followed  immediately  by  the 
comma  presents  to  the  mind  emphatically  the  erect  giant  (see 
Eem.  on  2.  247),  and  the  meaning  is,  Typhoeus,  enough  even 
when  unexcited  and  unarmed  to  terrify  an  ordinary  man,  did 
not,  even  although  erect  to  his  full  height  and  armed,  terrify 
Hercules.     In  other  words  :   not  even  when  threatening  and 
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assuming  the  offensive  was  tall  Typhoeus  himself  a  terror  to 
Hercules.  Compare  vs.  682,  Agrippa  represented  on.  the  Yul- 
canian  shield  of  Aeneas  "  arduus  agmen  agens,"  where,  if 
ARDUus  in  our  text  is  spoken  not  of  the  tall  figure  and  erect 
attitude  of  .Typhoeus,  hut  of  the  height  at  which  he  holds;  his 
arms  ahove  his  head,  "  arduus  "  must  he  spoken  not  of  the  tajl 
figure  and  erect  attitude  of  Agrippa  on  the  poop  or  quarter- 
deck of  his  vessel  giving  orders  to  his  soldiers,  but  of  the  height 
at  which  those  soldiers  are  commanded  or  marshalled  above  his 
head,  quod  ahsurdurn.  Akuuus,  therefore,  is  "spoken  of  the 
height  and  attitude  of  Typhoeus,  and  the  comma  removed  by 
Wagner  should  be  replaced,  and  so  the  climax,  ipse  typhoeus — 
AKDUus- — ARMA  TENENS — restored. 

Arduus  is  very  commonly  used  elsewhere  by  Virgil  to  ex- 
press erect  attitude  or  tall  stature,  or  both  together,  ex.  gr.  3. 
619  (of  Polyphemus) :  "ipse  arduus,  altaque  pulsat  sidera,"  the 
parallelism  of  which  passage  with  our  text  ipse  typhoeus 
ARDUUS  is  of  the  closest  kind,  Polyphemus  and  Typhoeus  both 
being  giants  ;  5.  479  (of  Dares,  also  gigantic)  : 

' '  libravit  dextra  media  inter  cornua  cestus, 
arduus,  effractoque  ilUsit  in  ossa  cerebro," 

where  "  arduus  "  is,  as  in  our  text,  tall  and  erect,  and,  as  in  our 
text,  in  the  emphatic  position,  being  at  one  and  the  same  time 
placed  first  word  in  the  verse,  and  referring  to  a  preceding  subject, 
and  separated  by  a  pause  from  the  sequel.  If  Wagner  informs 
us  as  above,  that  ipse  typhoeus,  arduus,  arma  tenens  need 
not  terrify  a  brave  man  even  although  no  Hercules  ("  non  est 
quod  quis  terreat  virum  fortem  arma  tenens"),  a  greater  than 
even  Yirgil  hiinself  thought  otherwise ;  for  what  doeg  Milton 
say  of  the  second,  the  imitated  Typhoeus  ?  {Par,  Lost.  U-  985) : 

,     .     .     "  pn  tbe  other  side  Satan  alarmed, 
collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  siood, 
lilce  Tenerrff  or  Atlas  nuremoved ; 
'   his  stature  reached  the  sty,  and  on  his  cre.st 
sat  hon-or  plumed  ;  nor  wanted  in  his'gia.<p 
what  seemed  both  spear  and  shield." 

Ahma  tenens. — Armed ;  iritlt  arms  in,  liia  hands.     Compare 
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Lucan,  1.  348  [Caesar  of  himself)  "  Arma  teneiiti  omnia,  dat  qui 
iusta  negat." 

NON  TE   RATIONIS  EGENTEM   LERNAEUS   TURBA   CAPITUM   CIR- 

C0MSTETIT  ANGUis. — The  heads  were  so  numerous  that  they  met 
him  in  all  directions,  surrounded  him  like  a  crowd.  Compare 
7.  658 :  ;  . 

"  centum  angues  cinctamque  gerit  aerpentibus  hydram," 

where  the  picture  is  that  of  the  hydra  with'  its  "  (centum)  ser- 
pen tibus"  (in  our  text,  TDRBA  capitum)  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides,  whereas  in  our  text  the  picture  is  that  of  the  hydra  .with 
its  TURBA  CAPITUM  the  (ceutum  "  serpen  tibus "  of  7.  658)  sur- 
rounding Hercules  on  all  sides. 

Vera  iovis  proles. — Vera  is  not  said  indifferently.  Her- 
oules  was  considered  joar  excellence  the  true  or  geniiine  offspring 
of  Jove,  and — as  we  say  vulgarly — no  mistake.  Compare  Eurip. 
Fragm.  Pirithoiis,  5  : 

efioi  irarpis  /aep  Apyos,  ovofia  S'  HpaKArjSj 
Oeov  be -jravTiav  irarpos  e^e^vv  Aios* 
e^T^  yap  tiKOg  firjTpi  KeSvtj  irpos  \exos 
Zevs  as  AfAe/CToi  tjjj  a\n9fLas  mro, 
i)K(i3  Se  Sevpo  trpos  ^tav  l&vpvffBeoos' 

also  Aen.  6.  S22  : 

"  Anchisa  generate,  deum  certissima  proles." 

The  reason  why  Hercules  was  thus  especially  considered  as 
the  VERA  lovis  PROLES,  that  son  of  Jove  concerning  whom  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  was,  no  doubt,  that  his  exploits  were  such 
as  could  be  performed  hy  none  but  the  Son  of  the  Most  High. 
Accordingly,  the  epithet  is  applied  to  him  in  our  text  imme- 
diately after  the  enumeration  of  his  exploits,  as  if  the  words 
of  the  priests  had  been :  "  thou  who  performedst  these  wonders 
art  truly  the  offspring  of  Jove ;  canst  not  have  been  begotten 
by  less  than  the  Divine  Majesty,  the  Omnipotent  Himself." 
The  conclusion  of  the  verse  is  the  ampli§qa,Jion,  summing  upj 
and  climax  of  the  same  argument,  decus  addite  divis — "  thou, 
the  performer  of  these  exploits,  being  thyself  now  translated  to 
heaven,  addest  to  its  glory ;  the  gods  themselves  were  never  so 
niuoh  gods  as  now  that  thou  art  reckoned  among  them."    Com- 
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pare  Ovid,  Met.  S.  iS  (Apollo  to  Phaethon,  who  had  required 
a  voucher  from  him  that  he  was  his  son) : 

.     .     .     "  '  nee  tu  meus  esse  negari 
di^hus  es  ;  et  Clymene  veros,'  ait  '  edidit  ortua'  "; 

and  Aen.  k-  H  (Dido,  judging  from  Aeneas's  words  and  looks 
that  his  origin  could  be  nothing  less  than  divine) : 

"  quem  sese  ore  ferens!  quam  forti  peotore  et  armia  ! 
credo  equidem,  nee  vana  fides,  genus  esse  deorum." 

It  is  perhaps  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected  that  the  argu- 
ment used  by  the  Salian  priests  to  satisfy  themselves  and  their 
disciples  that  the  object  of  their  worship  was  verily  and  indeed 
the  son  of  Jupiter  should  be  found  in  most  other  cultuses  whether 
ancient  or  modem ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  and 
not  to  be  expected  coincidence,  that  a  wife  of  Hercules,  hapless 
Dejanira  herself,  should  in  an  apostrophe  to  her  reputed  mother, 
Althaea,  prove  herself  by  a  like  argument  to  be  verily  and  indeed 
the  daughter  of  that  impious  woman  :  "Nobody  but  the  daugh- 
ter of  Althaea  could  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  I  am  guilty; 
therefore,  I  am  the  daughter  of  Althaea."  Nobody  but  the  son 
of  Jupiter  could  perform  the  wonders  which  Hercules  has  per- 
formed ;  therefore  Hercules  is  the  son  of  Jupiter.  See  Senec. 
Sere.  Oet.  9Ii.5  (Dejanira  speaking) : 

"  merui  manus  praebere  turbinibus  tms 
quaecimque  regem  Thessalum  torques  rota. 
efEodiat  avidus  hinc  et  bine  vultur  fibras. 
vacet  una  Danais ;  has  ego  explebo  vices, 
laxate  manes,     recipe  me  comitem  tiii, 
Phasiaca  eoniux.     peior  haec,  peior  tuo 
utroque  dextra  est  scelere,  seu  mater  nocens, 
seu  dira  soror  es.     adde  me  comitem  tuis, 
Threicia  eoniux,  sceleribus.     gnatam  tuam, 
Althaea  mater,  recipe  ;  mme  veram  tuam 
agnosce  prolem.     quid  tamen  tantum  manus 
vestrae  abstulerunt." 

Decus  addite  divis. — Ornament  of  the  goda,  thou  that  orna- 
mentest  the  gods,  ornamentest  the  society  of  heaven.  The  notion  is 
not  of  an  additional  person  in  lieaven,  but  of  a  person  whose 
presence  in  heaven  is  an  ornament  to  heaven.     The  addition  to 
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heaven  is  not  that  of  a  new  person  or  new  god,  but  of  Decus, 
i.  e.,  grace  and  beauty.;  Compare  1.  596 :  "  quale  manua  addunt 
ebori  decus"  where  grace  and  beauty  (polish)  are  added  to  ivory 
by  the  hands  of  the  workman,  just  as  in  our  text  grace  and 
beauty  are -added -to  the,  society  of  heaven  by  the  presence  of 
Hercules ;  Manil.  3.  25 :  ,  . 

"  facile  est  veirtis  dare  vela  seeundis, 
feoundiimqne  solum  varias  agitare  per  a,rtes, 
««roque  atque  ehori  decus  addere,  Cum  rudis  ipsa 
materies  niteat, "  .         "w 

where  we  have  the  similar  addition  by  workmanship  of  grace 
and  beauty  to  the  already  handsome  gold  and  ivory.  Exactly 
similar  to  the  compliment  here  paid  to  Hercules,  viz.,  that  his 
presence  in  heaven  is  an  ornament  to  it,  is  the  compliment  paid 
by  Manilius  to  Augustus,  viz.,  that  heaven  would  increase  and 
flourish  and  become  greater  when  it  came  to  be  governed  by 
him  ;  Astron.  Ij..  93 J^  : 

"  iam  facit  ipse  [homo]  deos,  mittitque  ad  sidera  tiumen, 
maius  et  Augusto  crescet  sub  pribcipe  Caelum." 


305-351. 

CONSONAT — COLLEM 


VAB.  ZECT.  (vs.  338). 
liOMANo  I  Mom.   Hit,-.   Ill  Kotti.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 

(1670);  Phil.;  Burm. ;  Heyne ;  Bruack;  Wakef.;  Pott. 
liOMANi  I  Pal.,  Med.    II  -1%.     Ill  Voss;  Wagn.  (ed.  Seyn.,  ed.  1861) ; 

Pecrlk.  ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Kibb. 


The  same  locality  being  spoken  of  in  colles,  with  respect  to 
its  conformation,  and  in  nemus  with  respect  to  its  clothing  (see 
Eem.  on  vs.  215),  the  sentence 

CONSONAT  OMNE  KKMUS  STUEPITU,   COLLESQUK  llESVLTA^JT 

is  to  be  regarded  as  theme  and  variation. 
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Oapiturque  locis  (vs.  311). — Exactly  as  we  say  in  English : 
Is  taken  with  the  places,  i.e.,  is  captivated,  or  charmed,  with  them. 
Compare  Prov.  6.  25 :  "  Lust  not  after  her  beauty  in  thine 
heart ;  neither  let  her  take  thee  with  her  eyelids." 

Primus  ab  aethbrio  venit  saturnus  olympo,  arraa  lovis 
f ugiens,  et  regnis  exul  ademptis ;  is  genus  indocile  ac  dispersum 
montibus  altis  composuit  (vv.  319-322). — To  be  understood 
exactly  as  if  primus  were  primitm  or  primd  and  is,  et.  First 
came  Saturn  from  aethereal  Olympus  .  .  .  and  made  amenable, 
and  introduced  order  amongst  the  intractable  crew.  That  this 
is  the  true  interpretation  appears  clearly  from  tum  (vs.  328), 
which  in  plain  prose  would  have  been  preceded  not  by  primus 
but  pnmtbm.  The  difficulty  of  the  English  reader  both  here 
and  at  verse  5  of  the  first  book,  where  also  "primus"  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  primum,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  in  Eng- 
lish the  adjective  first  cannot  even  in  poetry  be  used  for  the 
adverb  ^r.sif. 

Et  carmentalem  romano  nomine  portam,  quam  memo- 
rant,  NYMPHAE  priscum  oarmentis  honorem  (vv.  338-9). 

Priscum,  not  merely  ancient,  but  very  ancient,  aboriginal,  primi- 
tive, old-fashioned ;  a  proper  epithet  for  a  building  the  existence 
of  which  dated  from  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  mean- 
ing being  that  Evander  pointed  out  to  Aeneas  a  gate  of  Pallan- 
teum  which  had  received  its  name  from  his  (Evander's)  mother, 
and  which  in  later  times  became  a  Roman  celebrity,  under  the 
name  of  Carmentalis,  Carmenta  being  the  name  by  which  the 
Romans  thought  proper  to  call  Nicostrata,  the  mother  of  Evan- 
der. 

Romano  nomine  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editors  down  to 
Wagner.  Wagner,  in  his  edition  of  Heyne,  has  turned  romano 
into  ROMANi,  partly  on  the  authority  of  the  Medicean,  and  partly 
"ne  haec  et  carmentalem — portam  e  verbo  monstkat  suspensa 
faoiant  legentes,  sed  proximo  demum  versu  absolvi  orationem 
sentiant."  How  little  the  authority  of  the  Medicean  per  se  is 
to  be  depended  on  these  commentaries  have  afforded  sufficient 
proof,  and  the  second  argument,  if  of  any  weight  at  all,  should 
be  equally  applicable   to  the   exactly   con-esponding  passage,- 
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Geory.  3.  1U6 : 

•  •  est  lucos  Silaii  circa  ilicibusque  virentem 
pluribus  Albvirnum  volitans,  cui  nomen  asilo," 

■where  readers  are  in  precisely  the  same  danger  of  supposing  the 
sense  to  close  with  the  close  of  the  verse  as  they  are  with  respect 
to  our  text,  and  where  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  by  any  change 
of  the  reading,  any  helping  hand  of  grammarian,  any  breaking 
up  of  the  peccant  line  into  as  many  segments  as  it  has  words,  to 
obviate  the  danger,  and  force  the  reader,  will  he  nil  he,  to  judge 
aright.  Ah !  naughty  Virgil,  so  to  insist  on  writing  poetry  and 
not  prose,  even  at  the  risk  that  your  reader  may  suppose  him- 
self come  to  the  end  of  a  sentence  while  he  is  yet  distant  from 
it  by  the  length  of  two  entire  words,  and  this  not  once  nor  twice, 
but  one  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  your  work ;  just  as  if 
you  took  a  pleasure  in  disappointing  and  annoying  us ;  first 
leading  us  wrong,  and  then  laughing  at  our  error!  There  is 
only  one  excuse  for  you,  and  that  is,  tliat  other  poets  just  as 
good  as  you,  or  better,  have  done  the  same  thing. 
HiNC  (vs.  342). — Eic  TovTov,  Angl.  next. 

LUCUM   INGENTEM,    QTJEM    ROMULTJS    ACER   ASYLUM   RETTUUT 

(vv.  342-3). — "Rettulit  est  appellavit,"  Heyue.  No;  Servius 
is  right :  "  Fecit  ad  imitationem  Atheniensis  Asyli."  Compare 
5.  596 : 

"  hunc  morem,  hos  cursus,  atque  haec  certamina  primus 
Ascanius,  Longam  miiris  quum  cingeret  Albam, 
rettulit," 

where  there  is  no  word  about  the  name.  Referre  is  to  repeat 
in  any  manner,  either  by  name,  or  by  representation  of  the  thing 
itself.  When  it  is  the  former,  it  must  be  so  specially  stiated,  as 
12.  348 : 

"  nomine  avum  referetis,  animo  manibusque  parentem," 

where  we  have  in  the  former  part  of  the  line  the  repetition  of 
the  name,  in  the  latter  that  of  the  disposition  and  the  deeds.  In 
our  text,  there  being  no  mention  of  any  specialty  in  respect  of 
which  the  repetition  is  made,  we  must  conclude  that  the  repeti-' 
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tion  is  general,  «.  e.,  that  it  is  the  thing  itself,  the  Asylum, 
which,  like  the  Litdus  Troiae,  is  repeated,  i.  e.,  imitated  from 
a  previous  example. 

Parrhasio  dictum  panos  de  more  lycaei  (vv.  343-4). — 
"  Nomen  gerens  Panos  Lycaei,"  Heyne.  "  Id  Lupercal  a  lupis 
appellasse  Romani  dicuntur,  eo  more  in  hoc  nomine  usi,  quo 
Graeci,  qui  Panem  Lycaeum  a  vocabulo  Aukoc  (non  a  cogno- 
mini  monte)  nomen  hahuisse  ferebant,"  Wagner  [Praest.).  No, 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  there  is  a  "  mos  nominis."  If 
one  name  is  taken  from  another,  it  is  always  from  the  name  or 
nomen  itself  it  is  taken,  not  from  any  moss  of  the  name.  The 
name  is  accordingly  here  taken  not  from  the  mos  of  the  name, 
hut  from  that  Arcadian  mos,  that  popular  custom  from  which 
the  Arcadians  gave  the  name  Lycaeus  to  Pan.  From  that 
custom,  continued  among  tliemselves,  the  Pomans  gave  the 
similar  name  lupercal  (Xukoc  and  lupus  being  only  diiferent 
forms  of  the  same  word)  to  the  place  in  which  the  ancient 
Arcadian  mos  was  celebrated  among  them. 

Testaturque  locum  et  lethum  docet  hospitis  argi  (vs. 
346.) — How  has  it  happened  that  neither  Heyne  nor  Wagner — 
how  has  it  happened,  still  more  strange,  that  not  even  Servius 
in  his  long  philological  mythological  diatribe  on  Argiletum,  has 
taken  notice  of  this  line  in  its  philological  character,  that  not 
one  of  the  three  usually  so  minutely  observant,  so  unreservedly 
communicative  critics,  has  thought  proper  to  inform  his  anxious 
and  inquisitive  reader  that  one  good  half  of  this  line  is  purely 
etymological  ?  How  has  it  happened  that  Wagner  has  contented 
himself  respecting  the  etymology  of  the  word  about  which 
Servius  has  so  much  queried,  with  the  mere  ipse  dixit  "  Argile- 
tum (Argi-lethum),"  that  Servius  has  not  been  eager  to  show 
either  that  Yirgil's  derivation  of  the  word  was  right,  or  that 
Virgil's  derivation  of  the  word  was  wrong,  or  at  least  what 
Virgil's  derivation  of  the  word  was,  and  that  Heyne  has  abso- 
lutely taken  no  manner  of  notice  either  of  Virgil's  derivation  of 
the  word  or  of  the  word  itself  at  all  ?  No  matter,  after  all,  how 
it  has  happened,  for  the  lacuna  has  been  well  filled  up  by  that 
perhaps  best  of  all  Virgil's  commentators,  La  Cerda  :  "  Coniunxit 
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carmine  superiore  '  Argilethum,'  dissolvit  in  hoc,  lethoIi  docet 
HOSPiTis  ARGi.     Ita  dissolvit  Mart.  1.  118  : 

'  Argi  nerape  soles  subire  lethum  ; ' 

et  2.  17 : 

'  Argi^vji  Uthmn  multus  ob'sidet  sutor.'  '■' 

Testaturque  locum. — "  lurat  non  sua  culpa  iura  hospitii 
esse  violata ;  vel  in  testimonium  ducit  nomen  loci,  vel  detesta- 
tur,"  Servius.  "  Testatur,  simpliciter  .pro  monstrat,"  Heyne. 
Not  one  of  the  whole  four  interpretations  is  the  right  one.  Evan- 
der  calls  the  place  to  witness  that  the  story  he  has  told  Aeneas  is 
true  ;  in  other  words,  says  to  the  place  :  "  Thou,  0  place,  which 
sawest  the  thing  happen,  knowest  that  I  say  true,  and  if  thou 
hadst  a  tongue  wouldst  say  so."  The  place  where  a  thing  has 
happened  is  naturally,  not  to  say  poetically,  called  to  bear  wit- 
ness as  to  what  happened,  5.  803  : 

"  nee  minor  in  terris,  Xanthum  Simoentajue  tester, 
Aeneae  mihi  cura  tui ;  " 

Victor  TLugo,  Notre  Dame,  11.  1:  "'Si  ce.s  pierres  pouvaient 
parler,'  murmura-t-il,  '  oui,  elles  diraient  que  voila  un  homme 
hien  malheureux'  "  ["  These  walls,  if  they  could  speak,  would 
tell  thee  so"]  ;  just  as  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  or  the  Grod  which 
sees  all  things,  is  appealed  to,  to  give  similar  evidence,  Eurip. 
iph,  in  Aiil.  365  : 

ouTos  auTos  e<TTiv  aiOrjp  ds  raS*  TiKoviTev  ffeOey. 

Testatur  et  docet  (instead  of  docet  et  testatur)  is  our  author's 

usual  VCTTiOOV  TTOOrfOOl'. 

Capitolia  .  .  .  aurea  nunc,  glim  sylvestribus  horrida 
DUMis  (vv.  347-8). — "AuRBA  simpliciter  esse  multo  aura  ornata, 
nemo  dubitet."  No,  it  would  then,  be  ««;■«!;«.  Aurea  is  here 
entirely  metaphorical,  as  "  aurea  aetas,"  "  aureus  sol,"  "  aurea 
Phoebe,"  "aureus  Saturnus,"  "  aurea  Venus,"  "aurea  saecula," 
"  aurea  Eoma ;"  and  as  in  English  "  golden  hopes,"  "  golden 
promises,"  &c. 

IaM    TUM    KELIGIO    PAVIDOS    TERREBAT    AGRESTES    DJRA    LOCI- 
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(vv.  849-50),  theme  ;  iam  tum  silvam  saxumque  tremebant, 
■variation. 

Hoc   NEMUS,   HUNC,   INQUIT,   EROHDOSO   VERTICE    COLLEM  (VS. 

351). — The  same  locality  being  spoken  of,  first  as  nemus,  and 
then  as  erondoso  vertioe  collem  (see  Eem.  on  vs.  215),  the 
sentence  is  to  be  regarded  as  theme  and  variation  embodied  in 
one. 


354. 

AEGIDA  CONCUTERET  DEXTRA  NIMBOSQUE  CIERBT 

VAR.  ZEOT.  \_punct.'] 

CONCTJIEEET  •  DEXTBA  NiMBOS  IH  Serv. ;  P.  Manut. ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok. 

CONCUTERET  DEXTEA  •    KiMBos  I  Pal.,  Med.     II  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Burm. ;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Voss;  Lad. 

coucuTEEET  DEXTRA  NiMBOS  III  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


The  picture  is  of  Jupiter  shaking  his  aegis,  and  so  producing 
the  thunder-storm — nimbos,  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  It 
is  a  copy  of  the  picture  in  the  Iliad  (4.  166)  : 

Zeus  8f  (i<(iiv  KpoviSris  vtfu^vyas^  aiBfpi  vamv, 
avTos  firitraeiriaiv  tpefivi]V  aiyiSa  iraaiv, 
rt]ah^  airarrjs  Konoiv' 

where  Eustathius :  To  8e  iir i<Tiir\,  aiiarov  Aioc  oirXov  niv  aiyiSa 
sivai  SriXoi.  ov  ixr\v  /SArjriKOV.  ov  yap  (iaWsi.  (THOnsvri  St  iK(l>oj5ii. 
EpefAvtiv  Se  Xeyn  tjjv  OKOTttvriv  otto  tov  tps/Bor.  ovtoj  Ba  koi  otto 
Tov  trefib)  yivtrai  to  atfivov,  rponx]  tov  j3  hq  fi.  irtpi  St  tjjc 
fin/tSoc,  irpoyiypaTTTai  fxiv  iiXiyov  ti  tv  Tr\  ak<pa  paipwSia.  STipioOi 
Si  ypa^tiaiTai  KaWiuv.  evTuvOa  St  tooovtov  kcu  fiovov  ptjTsov. 
on  TO  EjjE/xuov  rtjc  aiyidixj  vi^oi;  VTTt/ji(j>aivtt  avT})v  tDnn  wvkvov  kut 
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Korui-yiSwSsc-  Angry  Jupiter,  shaking  his  aegis,  auihis  aegis 
vomiting  forth  lightnings,  clouds,  and  tempests,  is  at  once  a 
personification  and  an  etiology  of  the  thunderstorm.  Partial 
sketches  of  this  personification  and  etiology  occur  every  now 
and  then  among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  as  Sil.  12.  334 : 

"  ille  [lupiter]  trucem  belli  nutera  saevasque  procellas 
in  Libyan)  violenter  aget.     spectabitis  ipsi 
aegida  turbato  quatientem  in  praelia  mundo." 


Id.  8.  652 : 


Id.  1.252 


' '  axe  super  medio,  Libyes  a  parte,  coruscae 
in  Latium  yenere  faces,  ruptusque  fragore 
horrisono  polus,  et  vultus  patuere  Tonantis." 


"  spectarunt  Poeni,  tremiiitque  exertitus  Astur 
torquentem  quum  tela  lo-vem,  permixtaque  nimbia 
fulmina,  et  exuussos  ventorum  flatibus  ignes 
turbato  transiret  equo." 


Id.  12.  720 


.     .     .     "  quautus 
aegida  commoveat  nimbos  flammasque  vomenteni 
lupiter." 


Val.  Flacc.  3.  91  : 

"  caeruleo  veluti  cum  Iiippiler  agmine  niibem 
constituit ;  certant  Zepbyri,  frustraque  rigentem 
pulsat  utrimque  Notus  :  pendent  mortalia  longo 
corda  metu,  quibus  ilia  fretis,  quibus  incidat  arvis." 

Claud,  in  Eutrojh  2.  160  (of  Mars) : 

"  sic  fatus,  cUpeo,  quantum  vix  ipse  deorum 
arbiter,  infesto  cum  percutii  aeihera  [aegida,  Heins.]  nimbo 
intonuit." 

Id.  linpt.  Fins.  S.  60  (Jupiter  threatening  any  god  who  might 
dare  to  dispute  his  will)  : 

"  sentiet  iratam  procul  aegida,  sentiet  ictum 
ftdininis,  et  genitum  divina  sorte  pigebit 
optabitque  moii." 
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Sil.  1.  134 : 

"  heu!  quaenam  subitis  horrescit  tiirbida  nimbis 
tempestas,  ruptoque  polo  micat  igneu8  aether  ! 
magna  parant  Superi.  Tonat  alti  regia  caeli, 
iellanlemque  lovem  cerno." 

loannes  Lydus  de  Osteutis,  H:  AtytSte  y^  unv  Xtyovrai  oi 
[KtpauiioiJ  6V  (TV<TTpo<pri  TTvpoQ  (jtifiO/xevot.  Taurij  aiyiSa  An 
TTspiTidriaiv  o  \oyog,  oiovei  rov  aepa  KaraiytSog  Kai  avaaHafiov 
atriov  TrapaiviTTOfjiivog. 

As  here  Jupiter,  with  his  aegis,  so  Ovid,  Met.  1.  268,  Notus, 
with  the  mere  sq^ueeze  of  his  hand,  presses  the  thunder  and 
rain  out  of  the  clouds  : 

"  utque  manu  lata  pendentia  nuiila  pressit, 
fit  fiagor,  hinc  densi  funduntur  ab  aethere  nimbi." 

The  same  subject,  viz.,  Jupiter  thundering  from  the  bare 
Tarpeiau  rock  before  he  had  a  temple  on  it,  treated  by  Proper- 
tiu5,  4.  1 : 

"  Taipeiusque  pater  nuda  de  rupe  tonabat," 

fails  to  produce  the  lively  impression  produced  by  our  text, 
mainly,  as  I  think,  on  account  of  the  total  omission  by  Pro- 
peftiiis  of  the .  image  of  the  aegis.  It  is  not  the  thundering 
god  who  makes  the  great  impression  on  the  imagination — 
thundering  gods  are  common-place  enough  and  belong  to  all 
religions — but  it  is  the  god  thundering  with  his  aegis  (aegida 

CONCUTEKET  DEXTRa). 

CoNCUTEKET. — Shake  violently,  concuss.  Hegesippus,  5.  37 
(quoted  by  Vales,  ad  Ammian.  21.  2) :  "  Namque  is  successu 
laetus  certaminis  dum  tripudiat  atque  exsultat,  cowc«<ssoque 
clypeo  simul  ac  gladio  proludit."  The  shield  was  used  not 
merely  as  a  defensive  but  an  offensive  weapon  also,  was  rotated 
and  moved  about  in  every  direction ;  antagonists  were  struck 
and  thrown  down  with  it,  and  the  use  of  it  was  taught  and 
practised  like  the  sword  exercise,  Veget.  2.  14 :  "  Qui  dimicare 
gladio,  et  scutum  rotare  dootissime  noverit,  qui  omnem  artem 
didicerit  armaturae  ; "  Id.  4.  1  :  "  Norit  iactare  sciitnm,  et  obli- 
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quis  iotibus  venientia  tela  deilectere ;"  Sidoii.  Panegyr.  ad'  Ma-, 

iorian.  Aug.  5.  2Jj.8  : 

.     ,     .     "  eli/pminque  rotare 
ludus,  et  intortas  praecedere  saltibiis  hastas  ; " 

Ammian.  21.  2  :  "Cum  apud  Parisios  adhuo  Caesar  lulianus 
ijuatiens  scutum  variis  mo±ibus  exerceretur  in  campo;  axieulis, 
quels  or  bis  erat  compaginatus,  in  vanum  excussis,  ansa  reman- 
serat  sola;."         -'  •  -   ' 

CoNCUTERET  DEXTRA,  not  ciEEET  DEXTRA ;  no  less  On  account 
of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Wagner,  than  (a)  on  account  of  the 
better  rhythmus,  the  ictus  of  the  voice  falling  on  the  first  syllable 
of  DEXTRA,  not  on  the  last  of  concuteret  ;  (5)  in  order  to  avoid 
the  oiiioioTiXevrov  ERET,  KRET ;  and  (c)  in  order  that  the  rais- 
ing of  the- thunder-storm  (nimbos  cieret)  may  be  assigned  to 
its  acknowledged  cause,  the  shaking  of  the  aegis  (aegida  con- 
cuteret), not  to  Jupiter's  right  hand  (dextra)  operating  in 
some  unexplained  way. 

Concuteret,  cieeet,  describe  not  two  distinct  adtions  of 
Jupiter,  but  one  single  action,  the  production  of  the  thunder- 
storm, this  being  the  consequence  of  the  shaking  of  the  aegis ;  as 
if  Yirgil  had  said  nimbos  cieret  concutiendo  aegida' dextra. 
Ciere  nimbos  is  simply  to  raise,  make,  produce  nimbi  (i.e.,  to 
thunder,  lighten,  and  rain),  asl2.  103,  "  ciere  mugitus"  is  to  raise 
hellowings,  i.e.,  to  bellow  ;  and  6.  468,  "  lacrymas  ciere,"  to  raise 
tears,  i.  e.,  to  weep;  and  as  ."  ciere  minas,"  of  the  aegis  itself  by 
Seneca, -Here.  i?Vr.  901: 

'■..'■  "  bejligera  .Pallas,  cuius  in  laeva  cj«<  ,    .,  ,j 

a«^ss  feroces.ore  saxifieo  mm«s,"  ,  ,  , 

is  to  threaten.     See  Eem.  on-  "lacrymas  ciebat,"  6.  468. ' 

NiGRANTEM.— The  Epfjui/ijv  of  Homer,  11,  Ij..  167,  quoted 
above.        '  >.  ■       '  •    •   ;  - -'.ti 
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362-383 


HAKC — KOGO 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  369). 

fTox — Alls  connected  with  the  preceding  HI  by  La  Cerda ;  Burm. ;  Heyne ; 
Bruuck ;  Wakef. 

Nox — ALis  connected  with  the  following,  and  made  to  begin  a  new  para- 
graph III  by  Lad. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1849,  akd  1861);  Ribb. 

P.  Maniitius  places  a  period  both  at  tjrsae  and  alis,  and  so  leaves  the  reader 
to  connect  nox  sttit  either  with  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding  as  he 
likes  best. 


Haec  limina  victor  alcides  subiit  (vv.  362-3),  theme ;  haec 
ILLUM  EEGiA  cBPiT,  Variation. 

AuDE,  HOSPES,  coNTEMNEEE  OPES  {vs.  364). — Compare  Juve- 
nal, 11.  60: 

' '  nam  cum  sis  conviva  mihi  promissus,  habebis 
'Evandrum,  venies  Tyrinthius." 

Te  qxjoque  dignum  finge  DEO  (vv.  364-5). — "Compoue  te 
[et  forma]  in  similitudinem  numinis  .  ,  .  sane  quidam  deo  pro 
immortalitate  dictum  volunt,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "Compone  te, 
mentemque  informa,  ad  similitudinem  numinis,"  Heyne,  fol- 
lowed by  Forbiger.  Both  interpretations  quite  wide  of  the 
mark,  the  meaning  being  very  plainly  "worthy  of  the  god  from 
whom  you,  no  less  than  Aleides,  are  derived,"  the  god  meant 
bfiing  Jupiter,  the  father  of  Alcides,  and  grandfather  of  Aeneas ; 
in  other  words,  "  show  yourself  no  less  worthy  than  Alcides  of 
the  blood  pf  Jupiter  which  runs  in  your  veins  as  it  did  in  those 
of  Alcides."     So  Sil.  6.  §36  : 


"  tu  quoque,  care  puer,  dignum  te  sanguine  \ 

re  ne  cesso,  atque  Immentes  comprime  fletns." 
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E.EBUSQUE  VENi  NON  ASPER  EGENis  (vs.  365). — As  a  Gj-erman 
would  say :  "  Nimm  mit  unserer  bescheidenen  bewirthung  vor- 
lieb." 

Stratisqtje  locavit  effultum  foliis  et  pelt.e  libystidis 
URSAE  (vv.  367-8). — Not  locavit  effultum  stratis  foliis, 
but  stkatis  locavit  effultum  foliis — he  placed  him  on  a 
mattress,  where  he  rested  on  or  was  supported  by  leaves  (viz., 
the  leaves  with  which  the  mattress  was  stuffed),  and  by  a  bear's 
skin,  viz.,  a  bear's  skin  which  was  thrown  over  the  mattress ; 
and  so  Voss. 

The  verse  nox  ruit,  et  fuscis  tellurem  amplectitur  alis 
(369)  belongs  most  undoubtedly  to  the  preceding,  not  to  the 
succeeding ;  winds  up,  not  opens.  Aeneas  is  laid  upon  his 
mattress :  night  falls  and  envelopes  the  world :  we  leave  Aeneas 
sleeping,  enveloped  in  the  darkness,  and  go  off  to  another  scene, 
where  other  events  are  going  on  on  the  same  night. 

VOLCANUM  alloquitur,  thalamoque  haec  coniugis  aureo 
INCIPIT,  ET  dictis  divinum  aspirat  amorbm  (vv.  372,  373). — 
One  single  act  regarded  under  three  different  aspects ;  therefore 
theme,  and  two  variations. 

DUM    BELLO   ARGOLICI   VASTABANT    PERGAMA    REGES    DEBITA, 

CASURASQUE  iNiMicis  iGNiBUs  ARCES  (vv.  374,  375). — Theme 
and  variation  embodied  in  one,  pergama  uebita,  and  casuras 
INIMICIS  IGNIBUS  ARCES  being  only  different  views  of  the  one 
single  object. 

NON  ULLUM  AUXILIUM  MISERIS,  NON  ARMA  ROGAVl  ARTIS 
OPISQUE    TUAE;    NEC    TE,    CARISSIME    CONIUX,    INCASSUMVE    TUOS 

voLui  EXERCERE  LABOREs. — AuxiLiUM  and  ARMA  being  Only 
different  views  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  non  ullum  auxi- 

LIUM   MISERIS,   and  NON   ARMA    ROGAVl    ARTIS  OPISQUE  TUAE,   are 

to  be  regarded  as  theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one.  In  the 
same  manner,  te  and  tuos  labores  being  virtually  one  and  the 
same,  nec  te,  incassumve  tugs  volui  exercere  labores  are 
also  to  be  regarded  as  embodied  theme  and  variation.  For  the 
same  reason  the  former  embodied  theme  and  variation  stands 
to  the  latter  embodied  theme  and  V£!.riation  in  the  relation  of 
theme  and  variation. 
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Nbc  te,  &o.,  .  .  .  oKis  (vv.  377-381). — As  it  seems  to  me,  a 
very  ill-elaborated  passage,  both  in  respect  of  sound  and  sense. 
In  respect  of  sound,  first,  because  of  the  pause  uniformly  occur- 
ring at  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  nowhere  else,  for  the  space  of 
four  consecutive  verses ;  and  secondly,  because  of  the  occurrence 
within  the  space  of  the  same  four  consecutive  verses  of  three  so 
similar  verse-endings  as  -ores,  -oeem,  and  -oris  :  and  in  respect 
of  sense,  first,  because  two  of  those  three  verse-endings,  viz., 
-ORES  and  -oeem,  are  at  the  same  time  the  endings  of  different 
inflexions  of  one  and  the  same  word,  viz.,  labor,  used  in  senses 
neither  sufficiently  one  and  the  same  to  please  by  their  one- 
ness, nor  sufficiently  different  to  please  by  their  contrast ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  subject  of  the  verse 

NUNC  lOVIS  IMPEBIIS  RUTULORUM  CONSTITIT  ORIS, 

in  other  words,  the  nominative  to  the  verb  constitit  is  by  no 
possibility  to  be  made  out  from  the  construction  or  grammatical 
connexion  of  the  words,  but  is  left  to  be  inferred  as  best  it  may 
from  the  previous  or  subsequent  history. 

SuppLEX  VENio  (vs.  382),  theme ;  sanctum  mihi  numen 
ARMA  ROGO,'variation. 

Numen,  not  deity  or  divinity,  but  self-originating,  indepen- 
dent will  and  pleasure ;  that  will  or  pleasure  whether  of  man  or 
god  which  grants  or  refuses,  and  to  which  accordingly  all  prayer 
is  specially  addressed.  See  Rem.  on  "numine  laeso,"  1. 12,  and 
"  numen  lunonis,"  1.  52.  Therefore  Venus  asks  arms  for  her 
son,  not  from  Vulcan,  not  from  Mulciber,  not  from  the  Igni- 
potent,  but  from  a  numen  which  is  to  her  holy,  sanctum  mihi 
numen  rogo.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper,  nothing  more  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  scene,  than  this  throwing  off  of  the  wife 
and  assumption  of  the  worshipper.  At  verse  668  of  the  first 
book  we  find  the  same  wily  goddess  using  similar  tactics,  for  the 
attainment  of  similar  purpose.  Here  the  worshipper  of  her  hus- 
band, she  is  there  the  worshipper  of  her  son,  whose  "numina" 
she  coaxes  as  lovingly  as  ever  even  in  the  most  approved  system 
of  religious  polity,  goddess  mamma  coaxed  numina  of  little, 
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spoiled  pet  of  god-son  : 

"  nate,  meae  vires,  raea  magna  potentia,  solus 
nate,  patris  summi  qui  tela  Typhoia  temnis, 
ad  te  confugio  et  supplex  tua  numina  posco." 


383-402. 


TE ELECTRO 


VAS.  ZECT.  (ys.  402). 
POTEST  ELECTKO  I  Hom.,  Pal.,  Pierius.     Ill  Probus  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  11, 
1.  16) ;  Politian  ;  G.  Fabric. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Heyne ;  Brunck ;  "Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt; 
Muller  (ad  Fest.  Fragm.  e  cod.  Fara.,  p.  240)  ;  Ribb. 

POTESIITR  I  Pierius  ("  POTESTtJR  omnino  in  oodd.  aliquot  antiquis  reperitur, 
in  Romano  tamen  et  in  quibusdam  aliis  oodd.  ipsa  vetustate  venerabili- 
bus  POTEST  habetur"). 


FiLiA  NEREi  and  tithonia  conitjx  being  one  and  the  same 
person,  te  filia  nerei,  te  potdit  lacrymis  tithonia  flectere 
coNiux  (vv.  383-4),  is  to  be  considered  as  embodied  theme  and 
variation^ 

Qui  coeant  populi  (vs.  385),  theme  ;  quae  moenia  clatjsis 
ferrum  acuant  portis,  variation. 

Aspice  qui  coeant  populi,  quae  moenia  clausis  ferrum 
acuant  portis,  in  me  excidiumque  meorum  (w.  385-386). — 
Sadly  aggrieved  goddess !  Did  ever  anyone  hear  of  such  bar- 
barous treatment?  Yes,  I  once  heard  of  something  similar. 
The  people  of  Japan  are  said  to  have  acted  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way  towards  a  nation  which  came  to  them  across  five 
thousand  miles  of  sea  for  the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  them. 
They  shut  their  gates,  vowed  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  and  when  their  visitors  would  not  be  put  off,  coolly 
set  themselves  down  to  manufacture  Armstrong  guns  and  Con- 
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greve  rockets  and  turn  them  against  the  friends  who  had  come 
from  the  farthest  end  of  the  earth  solely  to  oblige  and  do 
them  good,  and  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  especially  to 
drink  rum,  read  the  Bible,  and  take  English  calicoes  in  ex- 
change for  golden  ingots.  Except  this  Japanese  brutality  and 
the  savage  reception  the  American  Indians  gave  Pizarro  and 
his  followers,  I  certainly  never  heard  of  conduct  to  be  com- 
pared with  this  of  the  Latins  towards  people  who  unasked  had 
brought  them  new  gods  and  required  nothing  from  them  in 
return  except  an  equitable  share  of  their  lands  and  properties 
for  themselves,  and  the  hand  of  the  king's  only  daughter  for 
their  chief. 

Cladsis  poktis,  ferrum  acuant  in  me. — The  two  things, 
closed  gates,  and  sharpening  of  swords  and  spears,  are  not  con- 
nected together  any  more  than  as  being  both  of  them  conse- 
quences of  a  state  of  war,  just  as  the  two  things,  open  gates  and 
sharpening  of  scythes  and  pruning-hooks,  Claud.  Laud.  Stilich, 
2.  192  : 

.     .     "  clausa  tot  annis 
oppida  lascatis  ausus  [potor  Savi]  iam  pandere  portis  . 
rursum  cote  novat  nigras  rubigine /afces, " 

are  not  connected  together  any  more  than  as  being  both  of  them 
consequences  of  a  state  of  peace. 

Ille  rbpente  accepit  solitam  flammam  (vv.  388-9],  theme, 
of  which  NOTUSQUE  medullas  intravit  calor,  and  labefacta 
PER  ossA  cucTJRRiT  are  two  variations  embodied  into  one. 

NeC  pater  OMNIPOTENS  TROIAM  NEC  FATA  VETABANT  STARE, 

decemque  alios  pkiamum  superesse  per  annos  (vv.  398,  399), 
— Viz.,  according  to  the  religious  dogma  that  the  fates  might  be 
thwarted,  and  the  execution  of  their  decrees  delayed,  though 
not  ultimately  frustrated.     See  7.  315,  and  1.  33,  and  Eemm. 

QUICQUID  IN  ARTE  MEA  POSSUM  PROMITTERE  OURAE  (vS.  401), 

theme ;  quod  fieri  ferro  liquidove  potest  electro,  first 
variation;  quantum  ignes  animaeque  valent,  second  varia- 
tion. The  avaKoXouOov  at  VALENT  is  thus  explained  by  Wagner: 
"  Id  debebat  dicere :  '  quidquid  curae  possum  promittere  .  .  . 
id precari  absiste,'  i.  e.  id  promitto  ;"  as  if,  forsooth,  Venus  had 

48* 
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been  praying  for  the  utmost  exertion  of  Vulcan's  skill,  for  every- 
tMng  which  fire  and  bellows  and  metal  could  do !  Nothing 
could  he  farther  from  our  author's  thought.  Yenus  had  been 
asking  Yulcan  in  the  most  simple,  modest  terms  to  make  a  suit 
of  armour  for  her  son :  sanctum  mihi  numen  arma  rogo,  gene- 
TRix  NATO.  This  was  the  utmost  extent  of  her  prayer ;  not  one 
word  more.  The  uxorious  god  is  ready  to  grant  her  not  only 
this,  but  a  thousand  times  more.  Nor  only  arms,  but  the  very 
best  arms  he  with  all  his  skill  can  make ;  the  very  best  that 
can  be  made  with  all  the  appliances  of  metal,  fire,  and  bellows ; 
for  in  those  days  men  had  not  yet  invented  steam,  and  gods,  as 
my  readers  well  know,  never  forestall  the  inventions  of  men, 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  protestation,  and  just  as  he  was  going 
to  say,  "  All  this  and  more  I  promise  you,"  or  "  all  this  and 
more  I  swear  to  you,"  he  stops  short,  breaks  off,  and  laying 
down  the  armourer  and  husband,  and  assuming  the  lover  and 
bridegroom,  throws  his  arms  round  her  waist  and  simpers : 
"  Demand  no  more  as  a  favour  what  you  have  the  right  and 
the  power  to  command,"  exactly  asChremes  in  the  Andrian, 
3.  3.  11 : 

.     .     .     "  ah,  ne  me  obsecra  ; 
quasi  hoc  te  orando  a  me  impetrare  oporteat" 

["  don't  affront  my  love  for  you  by  begging  for  that  which  my 
love  grants  you  at  once  and  without  entreaty"]. 

LiQuiDO  ELECTRO  (vs.  402). — Not  Uquid,  but  clear,  trans- 
parent, pellucid  electrum ;  and  so  Probus  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  11, 
1.  17)  :  "  puri  coloris."  See  Rem.  on  "liquidis  in  nubibus," 
5.  525. 
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407-417. 

INDE  UBI  PKIMA  QUIES  MEDIO  lAM  NOCTIS  ABACTAE 
CURRICULO  EXPULERAT  SOMNUM  CUM  FEMINA  PRIMUM 
CUI  TOLERARE  COLO  VITAM  TENUIQUE  MINERVA 
IMPOSITUM  CINEREM  ET  SOPITOS  SUSCITAT  IGNES 
NOCTEM  ADDENS  OPERI  FAMULASQXJE  AD  LUMINA  LONGO 
EXERCET  PENSO  CASTUM  UT  SERVARE  CUBILE 
CONIUGIS  ET  POSSIT  PARVOS  EDUCERE  NATOS 
HAUD  SECUS  IGNIPOTENS  NEC  TEMPORE  SEGNIOR  ILLO 
MOLLIBUS  E  STRATIS  OPERA  AD  FABRILIA  SURGIT 
INSULA  SICANIUM  lUXTA  LATUS  AEOLIAMQUE 
ERIGITUR  LIPAREN 


There  are  two  breaks  in  the  structure  of  this  long  passage,  the 
first  being  at  somnum,  and  the  second  at  natos.  The  commenc- 
ing clause,  consisting  of  the  words : 

INDE  UBI  PRIMA  QUIES  MEDIO  lAM  KOCTIS  ABACTAE 
CUKRICULO  EXPULERAT  SOMNUM, 

is  entirely  concerning  Vulcan,  and  must  be  completed  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  by  the  word  Vulcano  or  Ignipotenti  supplied 
to  EXPULERAT.     This  clause  is  suddenly  broken  off  and  left  in- 
complete at  somnum,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  informed 
in  the  words  cum  fbmina  primum  .  .  .  natos  that  the  time  at 
which  Yulcan  awoke  was  the  same  time  at  which  the  poor  woman 
awakes  who  has  to  support  her  children  by  rising  and  labouring 
for  them  before  the  night  is  more  than  half  spent.     The  clause 
conveying  this  information  being  completed  at  natos,  the  poet 
in  the  third  clause,  haud  secus  .  .  .  surgit,  returns  to  the  sub- 
jeet  of  the  first,  i.e.,  to  Vulcan,  and  informs  you  that  like  the 
poor  woman  just  described  he  (Vulcan)  arose  at  that  early  hour 
to  his  work.     That  this  is  the  rationale  of  the  passage,  and  that 
the  QUiES  and  the  "  somnus  "  spoken  of  in  the  first  clause  are 
to  be  understood  neither  of  first  sleep  in  general,  i.  e.,  of  that 
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first  sleep  which  is  common  to  all  maBkind,  nor  of  the  first  sleep 
of  the  poor  working  woman,  is  shown  by  the  difference  of  tense 
in  the  two  verbs  expulerat,  and  suscitat — expulerat  being 
spoken  of  the  time  when  the  prima  quies  had  expelled  the 
soMNUM  of  Vulcan,  and  suscitat  of  the  time  at  which  the  poor 
woman  habitually  rises  and  stirs  her  slumbering  fire,  the  word 
CUM  informing  us  that  the  time  at  which  the  waking  of  Yulcan 
actually  took  place  on  this  occasion  was  the  same  time  (at  the 
same  hour)  at  which  the  rising  of  the  poor  woman  usually  takes 
place.  The  structure  no  less  than  the  sense  of  the  passage  will 
appear  still  more  clearly  on  striking  out  the  unessential  and 
supererogatory  words  haud  secus  and  nec  tempore  segnior 
iLLo  and  enclosing  cum  femina  .  .  .  natos  in  a  parenthesis, 
thus: 

INDE  "UBI  PRIMA  auiES  MEDIO  lAM  NOCTIS  ABACTAE 
CUBRIOCLO  EXPULERAT  SOMNUM  (cUM  FEMINA  PEIMUM, 
cm  TOLERARE  COLO  VITAM  TENUIQCE  MINERVA 
IMPOSITUM,  CINEKEM  ET  S0PIT03  SUSCITAT  IGNES, 
NOCTEM  ADDENS  OPERI,  FAMULASQUE  AD  LUMINA  LONGO 
EXERCET  PENSO,   CASTUM  UT  SERVARE  CVBILE 
CONIUGIS  ET  POSSIT  PARYOS  EDUCEEE  NATOs) 
IGNIPOTENS 
MOLLIBUS  E  STRATIS  OPEKA  AD  FABHILTA  SURGIT. 

Nay,  even  without  a  parenthesis  the  structure  and  sense  stand 
forth  apparent,  the  following  arrangement  being  adopted  : 

INDE  UBI  PRIMA  aUIES  MEDIO  lAM  NOCTIS  ABACTAE 
CURRICULO  EXPULERAT  SOMNUM 

IGNIPOTENS 
MOLLIBUS  E  STRATIS  OPERA  AD  FABRILIA  SURGIT 
non  TEMPORE  SEGNIOR  ILLO 
CUM  FEMINA  PRIMUM 
CUI  TOLERARE  COLO  VITAM  TENUiaUE  MINERVA 
IMPOSITUM,  CINEREM  ET  SOPITOS  SUSCITAT  IGNES 
NOCTEM  ADDENS  OPERI,  PAMULASOUE  AD  LUMINA  LONGO 
EXERCET  PENSO,  CASTUM  UT  SERVARE  CUBILE 
CONIUGIS  ET  POSSIT  PARVOS  EDUCERE  NATOS. 

TJbi  prima  quies. — "  Ubi  a  prima  quiete  evigilans  circa 
mediam  noctem,"  lieyne.  No,  but  ubi  primuni  quies  ex- 
pulerat,   etc.      Compare    next  line,    quum    femina   pkimum 
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suscitat;  and  1.  727,  where  "postquam  prima  quies  epulis" 
is  not  after  the  first  rest  or  pause,  as  contradistinguished  from  a 
second  or  subsequent  rest  or  pause,  but  after  there  was  a  rest  or 
pause,  as  soon  as  ever  there  was  a  rest  or  pause.  See  Rem.  on 
1.  474. 

Medio  iam  noctis  abactae. — "  Abactae  ab  ascensu  et  con- 
versae  ad  descensum."  No ;  this  might  be  a  pretty  good  defini- 
tion of  MEDIO,  the  middle  point  of  the  night,  the  top  of  her 
ascent,  and  commencement  of  her  descent,  but  it  is  not  the 
meaning  of  abactae,  which  is  driven  away,  driven  off,  routed, 
i.e.  sjjent.     Compare  Stat.  Theb.  1.  231  : 

.     .     .     "  vix  lucis  spatio,  vix  noctis  abactae 
enumerare  queam  mores,  genteraque  profanam." 

In  both  places  "noctis  abactae"  is  spoken  of  the  whole  night, 
the  night,  driven  away,  spent,  as  we  say — a  space  of  time  left 
unlimited  by  Statins  ("  spatio  noctis  abactae"),  but  in  our  text 
limited  to  one  half  by  the  word  medio,  the  meaning  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  the  words  had  been  dimidio  iam  noctis  abacto: 
Femina  (vs.  408).  —  Peerlkamp  understands  by  femina, 
femina  vidua  :  "  Vulcanus  tauta  cura  urguetur,  ut  Veneris  man- 
data  perfleiat,  quanta  mulier  vidua,  ut  proli  egenae  sua  diligentia 
prospiciat."  And  the  words  in  which  S.  Ambrose,  de  Viduis,  5, 
praises  the  widow  who  labours  day  and  night  in  order  to  pro- 
vide support  for  her  children,  without  sacrificing  her  own 
chastity,  are  in  part  borrowed  from  this  passage  of  our  author : 
"  Bona  ilia  et  plane  laboriosa  stipendia  castitatis,  quae  de  suo 
opere  quotidianoque  penso  conferat  vidua,  nocturnis  pariter  ac 
diurnis  iugi  exercens  labore  pensa  temporibus,  et  pudicitiae 
quaestuosae  pervigili  opere  mercedeih  bongregahs,  ut  inteme- 
ratum  defuneti  coniugis  cubile  custodiat,  alere  dulces  liberos 
possit,  ministrare  pauperibus."  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
Peerlkamp  either  that  Yirgil's  femina  is  to  be  understood  to 
mean  "vidua,"  or  that  St.  Ambrose  so  understood  it.  First, 
that  Virgil's  femina  is  not  to  be  understood  in  this  restricted 
sense,  appears  from  there  being  not  so  much  as  one  single  word 
in  the  whole  passage  so  restricting  it,  not  even  where  we  would 
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surely  have  found  the  restriction,  if  it  had  been  intended,  viz., 
in  the  shape  of  an  adjunct  to  coniugis,  informing  us  that  the 
"coniux"  spoken  of  was  no  longer  living.  On  the  contrary, 
FEMiNA  and  "  coniux,"  being  both  of  them  wholly  unrestricted, 
and  there  being  no  restriction  or  limitation  elsewhere  in  the 
sentence,  the  plain  conclusion  is  that  no  restriction  is  meant, 
that  FEMiNA  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  vidua,  nor 
eoNiuGis  as  meaning  coniugis  defuncti,  but  femina  as  meaning 
femina  only,  and  conittgis  as  meaning  coniugis  only,  and  that 
the  FEMINA  spoken  of  is  a  woman  separated  by  some  chance 
{ex.  gr.,  of  war,  or  travel,  or  desertion),  from  her  husband,  and 
on  whom,  therefore,  their  common  children  have  become  a 
charge.  And  secondly,  in  what  sense  St.  Ainbrose  under- 
stood our  author  to  have  used  either  the  word  femina  or  the 
word  CONIUGIS  in  this  passage  does  not  appear,  all  we  know  being 
that  St.  Ambrose  in  the  panegyric  he  bestows  on  his  chaste 
and  industrious  "vidua"  has  drawn  part  of  his  materials  from 
the  praise  here  bestowed  by  Virgil  on  his  chaste  and  industrious 
FEMINA.  Of  the  temptations  to  which  a  woman  long  separated 
from  her  husband  may  be  subjected,  Penelope  affords  perhaps 
the  most  famous  example,  and  the  sweet,  simple,  and  touching 
sketch  Terence  [Andria,  U2)  has  given  us  of  a  young,  unmarried, 
innocent,  and  virtuous  woman,  driven  by  the  pressure  of  want 
to  support  herself  and  sister  by  prostitution,  may  well  be  placed 
beside  the  Virgilian  picture  : 

' '  interea  mulier  quaedam  abhinc  triennium 
ex  Andro  eommigrayit  liuic  Ticiniae, 
inopia  et  oognatonim  negligentia 
coaota,  egregia  forma,  atque  aetate  integra. 

primum  haee  pudice  vitam,  parce,  ae  duriter 
agebat,  lana  ac  tela  victum  quaeritans ; 
sed  poEtquam  amans  aoce.ssit,  pretium  poUicens, 
nuns,  et  item  alter  ;  ita  ut  ingenium  est  omnium 
bominum  a  labore  proelive  ad  Inbidiaem ; 
accepit  conditionem,  dein  quaestum  occipit." 

But  the  decisive  proof  that  not  a  widow  is  here  meant,  but  a 
woman  separated  from,  or  deserted  by,  her  husband,  is  afforded 
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by  the  imitation  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  whose  Eurynome,  not  a 
■widow  hut  only  separated  from  her  husband,  is  described  (2. 
137)  almost  in  our  author's  very  words : 

"exesam  curis,  castumque  oubile 
sei'vantem ;  manet  ilia  viro,  famulasque  fatigat 
littoribus,  tarde  reputant  quae  tempora  belli 
ante  torum,  et  longo  mulcent  insonmia  penso," 

where  I  may  observe  en  passant,  "  littoribus  "  should  make  way 
for  Peerlkamp's  very  happy  conjecture  :  "  veUeribus."  Compare 
Megara  keeping  faithfully  and  chastely  Hercules'  marriage  bed 
and  children  during  the  hero's  absence  in  Hades  (Seneca,  Here. 
Fur.  300,  Amphitryon,  addressing  Megara)  : 

"  o  socia  noBtri  sanguinis,  casta  fide 
servans  torum  natosque  magnanimi  Heroulis  ;" 

also,  "  Epigr.  Antipatri,"  AntJiol.  Pal.  6.  Ilk  : 

IlaAAaSt  Tot  Tpitrtrat  Q^Sav  a\iK€S,  t(Fov  apaxva 

Teu|at  A.eirTaAeoy  ffrafiov  eTrta'Ta/Aevai, 
ATjfJiOi  fiey  ToKapiaKov  ^x/kKokov,  Apffivoa  Se 

epyaTLV  evKKuffrov  vrj/xaTos  TjAaKOToi'* 
KGpKtSa  5'  ewoLTjToyf  arjdova  rav  ev  epidots, 

BaK^v^ts,  evKpeKTovs  a  SieKpive  filTOvs' 
^weiv  yap  St^a  iravros  oveiSeos  Tj^eA'  eKaara, 

^etye,  rov  €K  x^^P^^  apvv/j.eva  fiioroj/, 

where  of  the  whole  three  women  earning  a  hard  and  honest 
livelihood  by  spinning  and  weaving  there  is  no  hint  of  even  so 
much  as  one  being  a  widow. 

Inasmuch  as  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  we  may  infer 
from  this  Virgilian  picture  that  chastity  was  as  rare  a  virtue 
among  married  woman  of  the  lower  class  in  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Virgil  as  it  is  described  by  Acton  {Prostitution,  p.  91)  to  be 
among  the  same  class  of  persons  in  Rome  at  present :  "  Among 
the  lower  orders,  save  perhaps  among  the  Transteverini,  where 
virtue  is  the  rule,  misery  operates  as  elsewhere.  So  little  work 
is  there  to  be  found  in  a  country  with  neither  manufactures  nor 
agriculture,  so  potent  is  the  love  of  the  far  niente  among  the 
modern  Romans,  that  the  poor  man's  wife  is  too  often  welcome 
to  his  bed  if  she  only  bring  the  spoil  of  the  travelling  or  the 
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native  debauche,  for  ■which  she  has  bartered  her  adulterous 
embraces." 

CiNEREM  ET  sopiTOS  iGNES. — Espressed  in  English  by  the 
one  word  embers. 

LuMiNA  (ts.  411). — The  light  of  the,  stirred-up  fire  of  the 
precediag  Une.     Compare  Circe  weaving  by  the  firelight,  7.  13. 

HaUD  SECUS  IGNIPOTENS  NEC  TEMPOEE  SEGNIOR  ILLO  MOL- 
LIBUS    E    STRATIS    OPERA.    AD    FABRILIA    SURGIT. The    shield    of 

Aeneas,  itself  modelled  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  has  afforded 
the  model  to  Alexander  Ross  (b.  11,  verse  1,  of  his  Chridiad) 
of  the  manufacture  and  chasings  of  the  emblematical  cup  out  of 
which  Christ  drank  in  the  garden  of  Grethsemane  : 

"  interea  Genitor  potum  misoetat  amarum, 
lethalemque  parat  calicem  demitteve  ab  astris 
ad  natum,  ut  meiitam  pro  nobis  hauriat  iram. 
Mmborum  in  patria  fumantibus  ardua  muris 
est  domus  :  borrificis  furitintus  flamma  caminis  ; 
quae,  quoties  turris  peiTumpit  caerula  claustra, 
cum  tonitru  horrendo  f remit  indignfita  per  auras. 
His  Pater  omnipotens  fornacibus  ignea  dextra 
fulmina  moKtur,  toto  quae  plurima  caelo 
deiicit  in  terras  ;  animarum  alata  caterva 
bio  exercebat  densa  inter  nubila  tela 
f  ulminis,  et  lentam  properabat  fingere  massam. 
His  informatum  manibus,  iam  parte  polita 
fulmen  erat,  sed  adbuc  pars  imperfecta  manebat. 
■  Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 
addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis,  et  alitis  austri. 
Fulgores  nunc  terrifioos  sonitumque  metumque 
miscebant  operi,  flammisque  sequaoibus  iras. 
Hie  mmc  Ignipotens  caelo  descendit  ab  alto  : 
'  Tollite  cuncta,'  inquit,  '  ooeptosque  auferte  labores, 
alati  iuvenes,  atque  buo  advertite  mentem  ; 
desine  iam,  Brontes,  Steropesque  et  nude  Pyracmon, 
nam  nato  facienda  meo  est  cratera  ;  capacem 
reddite  Lenaei  latiois  quem  rite  paravi ; 
iUam  pro  miseris  mortaUbus  bauriet,  ergo 
praecipitate  moras;  totis  nunc  viribususus, 
nunc  manibus  rapidis,  omni  nunc  arte  magistra. 
Quantum  ignes  aniruaeque  valent  ostendite,  quantum 
iam  fieri  ferro  liquidove  potest  electro.' 
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At  Christus,  tristes  oculos  per  singula  volvens, 

miraturque  interque  manus  et  brachia  veiisat 

fatiferam  ex  auro  caUcem  longeque  micantem. 

Hie  vatum  gnari  aligeri  sortisque  futurae 

annales  venturorum  finxere  laborum : 

namque  oras  cireum  calicis  caelantijr  in  auro 

fortia  Christiadura  facta  et  de  morte  triuraphi. 

hie  sese  in  ligno  pendentem  agnovit  lesus. 

tendentemque  manum,  et  Genitorem  voce  vocantem. 

stant  maestae  oircum  matres,  crinemque  solutae 

peetora  percutiunt,  ooulis  argentea  manant 

flumina ;  turn  Mariam  pallentem  njorte  futura 

insont^  nati  caelavit  spiritus  ales. 

conspicit  haud  procul  hino  excisum  in  rupe  sepulchrum, 

et  matres  sibi  defuncto  suprema  ferentes. 

Turn  descendentem  manes  ^e  cernit  ad  imos, 

atque  reportantem  de  Dite  et  morte  trophaea, 

moxque  resurgentem,  et  super  omnia  sidera  eaeli 

evectum,  et  patria  sublimem  in  sede  locatum." 

Latus   (vs.  416). — Coast.     See  Eem.   on  "  Buboicae  latus 
rupis,"  6.  42. 


419-439. 

ANTKA LABORES 


Antra  aetnaea  tonant,  validique  incudibus  ictus  auditi 
referunt  gemitum,  striduntque  cavernis  stricturae  chalt- 

BUM,   ET    FORNACIBUS    IGNIS    ANHELAT  (vV.  419-421). — Not  four 

coordinate   sentences,   but  two  themes,   viz.,   antra   aetnaea, 

TONANT    and  STRIDUNTQUE    CAVERNIS    STRICTURAE    CHALYBUM,  to 

the  former  of  which,  validique  incudibus  ictus  auditi  refe- 
RUNT  GEMITUM,  and  to  the  latter  of  which  et  fornacibus  ignis 
ANHELAT,  belongs  as  a  variation. 

Ferrum  exercebant  (vs.  424). — The  English  make  a  simi- 
lar use  of  this  verb  to  work.  Exercebant  ferrum,  worked  the 
iron.  So  7.  748,  "  exercent  terram,"  work  the  ground;  8.  412, 
"  exercet  famulas,"  icorks  her  maid  serrants ;  10.  808,  "  exercere 
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diem,"  work  the  day,  i.e.,  employ  the  day  in  work;  "exercete 
tauros,"  work  your  bulls,  &c. 

Brontesque  steropesque  et  nudus  membra  pyracmon  (vs. 
425). — Although  the  term  nudus  is  applied  to  Pyracmon  only, 
one  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  poet  to  pre- 
sent all  the  Cyclops  to  his  reader,  naked.  For  why  should  one 
be  naked  and  not  all  ?  The  sentence  is  of  that  kind  in  which 
many  objects  being  mentioned  the  descriptive  adjective  or  other 
adjunct,  intended  to  apply  to  all  alike,  is  yet  in  the  actual 
grammatical  structure  applied  to  one  only,  that  one  being  gene- 
rally (though  not  always)  the  last  mentioned.  Compare  9.  429 : 
"  caelum  hoc  et  conscia  sidera  tester,"  where  the  force  of  "  con- 
scia"  extends  to  "  caelum,"  this  conscious  heaven  and  stars ;  also 
7.  15: 

"  hinc  exaudiri  gemitus  iraeque  leonum 
vincla  recusantum  et  sera  sub  nocte  rudentum, 
setigeriq^ue  sues  atque  in  praesepibm  ursi 
saevire,  ac  formae  magnorum  ululare  luporum," 

where  "  praesepibus  "  is  applied  to  the  bears  only,  although  it 
is  quite  plain  that  the  picture  intended  to  be  presented  to  the 
reader  is  that  of  all  the  animals  alike  in  "praesepibus." 

Fulgores  nunc  terrificos,  sonitumque,  metumque  misce- 

bant  operi,  flammisque  sequacibus  iras  (vv.  431,  432). 

Compare  Sidon.  Apoll.  15.  30  : 

"  nee  species  solas  monstris,  dedit  arte  furorem 
Muloiber,  atq^ue  ipsas  timuit  quaa  finxerat  iras." 

This  very  strong  metaphorical  language,  this  putting  not 
merely  of  flames  and  terrific  flashes,  but  of  noise  and  fear,  and 
even  of  anger,  into  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  may  be  excused, 
when  we  find  that  Hannibal's  soldiers,  not  gods  at  all,  but  mere 
mortal  men,  were  able  to  infuse  anger  into  their  weapons,  and 
that  too  not  originally  or  at  the  first  making,  but  at  the  mere 
whetting  of  them,  Sil.  7.  343  : 

"  at  sooii  renovant  tela,  arentemque  cruorem 
ferro  detergunt,  et  dant  mucronibus  iras." 

MiscKBANT  (vs.  432).— Abdideraat  (vs.  430),  they  had  pre- 
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vioiisly  added  the  tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae, 
RUTiLi  TRES  IGNIS,  ET  ALiTis  AusTRi,  and  they  icere  noiv  miiring 

ill  the  FULGORES   TERRIFK^OS,    SONITUMQUE    METUMQIJE,  FLAMMIS- 

QUB  SEQUACiBus  IRAS.     See  Eem.  on  1.  487  ;  2.  273. 

Aegidaque  horrificam,  turbatae  palladis  arma  (vs.  435). 
— Turbatae,  "  Iratae,  ut  saepe.     Silius,  9.  463  : 

.     ,     .     '  oMiqua  retorquena 
lumiua  turhato  BuperaTit  Gorgona  vultu,'  " 

Heyne.  "  Turbatae,  fiir  iratae,  terribiliH,"  Thiel.  "  Beleidig- 
ten,"  J.  H.  VosB.  "  Iratae,"  Wagner  (1861).  "  Iratae  et  prop- 
terea  terribilis,"  Forbiger.  "Turbatae  here  seems  to  mean 
wrathful,"  Conington.  Do  not  believe  it,  reader.  Neither  here, 
nor  anywhere  else  is  turbatus  either  "iratus,"  or  "terribilis," 
or  "  beleidigt,"  or  "  wrathful."  Since  you  know  as  well  as  I 
know  that  everywhere  else  turbatus  is  disturbed,  discomposed, 
agitated,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  or  by  what  cause  produced, 
the  disturbance,  discomposure,  or  agitation  [compare  Tacit. 
Ann.  15.  7  :  "  Nam  in  transgressu  Euphratis,  quern  ponte 
transmittebat  [Paetus],  nulla  palam  caussa  turbatus  equus,  qui 
consularia  insignia  gestabat,  retro  evasit;"  Aen.  f .  67  (of  Sinon) : 

"  namque  ut  conspectu  in  medio,  turbatus,  inermis 
oonstitit ;" 

ibid.  3.  311/. :  "  raris  turbatus  vocibus  hisco  ;"  ibid.  8.  /(. : 

"  extemplo  turbati  animi ;  simul  omne  tumultu 
coniurat  trepido  Latium,  saevitque  iuventus 
effera ;" 

Ovid,  Heroid,  3.  87  : 

"  anna  cape,  Aeacida,  sed  me  tamen  ante  reeepta  ; 
et  preme  turbatos,  Marte  favente,  viros;" 

Tacit.  Ann.  Ik-  32:  "  Inter  quae,  nulla  palam  caus^,  delapsum 
Camuloduni  simulacrum  Yictoriae,  ac  retro  conversum,  quasi 
cederet  hostibus,  et  feminae  in  furore  turbatae  adesse  exitium 
canebant"]  "why  should  it  be  anything  else  here  ?  What 
objection  to  the  meaning  :  arms  not  used  habitually  or  continu- 
ally by  Pallas,  as  sword  and  spear,  chariot  and  horses  by  the  god 
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of  war,  but  to  which  the  usually  quiet,  composed,  and  peaceful 
goddess  has  recourse  when  "  tilrbata,"  i.  e.,  when  something 
has  occurred  to  discompose  or  alarm  her?  Hor.  Od.  1.  15.  5 
(Nereus,  warning  Paris  on  his  way  from  Sparta  to  Troy) : 

.     .     .     "  mala  dueis  avi  domum 
quam  mUlto  irepetet  Graecia  milite, 
eoniurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 
et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 

elieu  !  qiiantus  equis,  quantus  adest  viris 
sudor !  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae 
geiiti !  iam  galemn  Faliaa  et  aegida, 
currusqtie  et  rabicm  parat." 

Compare  Ovid,  Fasti,  3.  1,  where  the  poet  begs  Mars  not  to  be 
eternally  fighting,  but  to  lay  by  his  shieild  and  spear  for  a  while 
and,  like  Pallas,  cultivate  some  peaceful  art : 

' '  bellice,  depositis  clypeo  pauUisper  et  hasta, 

Mars,  ades  ;  et  rutidas  casside  solve  comas. 


ipse  vides  manibus  peragi  fera  bella  Minervae. 

uum  minus  ingenuis  artibus  Ola  vacat  ? 
Falladis  exemplo  ponendae  tempora  sume 

cuspidis  ;  invenies  et  quod  inermis  agas  ; " 

and  contrast  ^rt^Ao/.  Pal.  (ed.  Diibner,  11.  189) : 

irevT  o0o\tov  TreirpaKev  AiroWotpavrjs  o  TpaywSos 

veVTe  deuv  ffK^viiVj  llpaK\eovs  pondKov, 
TitTitpoi'rjS  ra  <pQ07\rpa,  TloffetZavos  TpLoSovTOf 

OTrXov  ABrivaiTis,  Apre/iiSos  <j)apeTpi]v, 

where  the  matter-of-fact  epigrammatist  designates  the  aegis  of 
Pallas  simply  by  the  Greek  equivalent  for  Virgil's  aIiMa,  viz., 
ottXov,  without  troubling  himself  at  all  to  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened that  so  wise  a  goddess,  the  sedate  patroness  of  the  peace- 
ful arts,  ever  came  to  wield  so  terrible  a  weapon. 

Not  convinced  yet,  reader?     Then  what  sayest  to  Silius, 
2.  529  (of  Juno) : 

..."  ira  turbata  gradum  ciet  ocius  atram 
Tisiphonen"? 

Is  "  ira  turbata  gradum "  =  ira  irata  gradum  ? 
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Cbrtatim  squamis  sekpentum  auroque  polibant  (vs.  436). 
— How  has  it  happened  that  the  commentators  have  let  this 
verse  slip  almost  without  observation — this  verse  which  really 
so  little  means  what  it  seems  so  surely  and  unequivocally  to 
mean:  viz.,  were  polishing  with,  or  by  means  of  a  composition  of, 
serpents^  scales  and  gold ;  i.  e.,  were  ruhhing  with  a  polishing  or 
burnishing  powder  of  serpents'  scales  and  gold  ? — "  Alii  volunt, 
revera  de  oorio  serpbntum  dicere  eum  arma  esse  levigata," 
Servius.  Yet  this  observation  of  Servius,  and  this  interpreta- 
tion have  been  passed  over  in  dead  silence  by  Pleyne,  Wagner, 
Eorbiger,  Thiel,  and  Peerlkamp ;  not  one  of  the  whole  five, 
except  Wagner,  noticing  the  passage  at  all,  and  Wagner  him- 
self taking  the  opposite  and  less  obvious  view  of  it  "  ornabant 
aegidem  serpentibus  squamarum  aurearum  qui  inter  se  connexi 
extremam  loricam  caputque  Medusae  in  media  positum  ambie- 
bant" — a  not  very  intelligible  gloss  indeed  (for  what  in  the  name 
of  the  uninitiated,  I  ask,  are  serpents  of  golden  scales?),  but  in- 
tended, as  I  believe,  to  mean  :  were  adorning  with  serpents'  scales 
of  gold  or  golden  serpents'  scales,  our  author's  true  meaniug.  For, 
first,  squamis  auroque  is  our  author's  usual  hendiadys  for 
aureis  squamis.  Secondly,  cuirasses  are  commonly  described  as 
consisting  of  squamae  and  aurum,  or  other  metal,  as  9. 
707: 

"  nee  duplici  squama  lorica  fidelis  et  auro 
sustinuit ; ' ' 

11.  487:  '■'■  thoraca  indutus  aenis  horrebat  squamis;"  and  the 
very  horse  of  Chloreus,  priest  of  Cybele  (11.  770)  wears  a  "  pellis 
aenis  squamis  auro  conserta."  Thirdly,  an  entire  verse  was 
more  worthily  devoted  to  the  material  and  shape  of  the  material, 
of  which  the  cuirass  consisted,  than  to  the  composition  Used  for 
polishing  it.  And  fourthly,  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  usual 
manner  to  divide  his  description  of  an  object  into  a  number  of 
separate  clauses,  one  clause  having  for  its  object  the  material, 
another  the  form,  another  the  colour,  or  other  striking  quality 
or  characteristic  of  the  object  described.  Polibant  aegida 
SQUAMIS  serpentum  AUROQUE,  therefore,  were  polishing  the  aegis 
with  golden  serpent  scales,  i.  e.,  polishing  it  by  furiiishing  it  with. 
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or  making  on  it,  polished  serpent-seales  of  gold,  golden  scales 
which  had  the  appearance  of  serpents'  scales. 

GORGONA   DESECTO    VERTENTEM    LUMINA    COLLO     (yS.    438). 

"  Yidentur  'versa  lumina'  melius  aoeipi  de  inversis,  deiectis  et 
occlusis,  quippe  in  capite  reciso,"  Heyne,  an  interpretation  on 
which,  I  think,  I  need  make  no  observation.  "  Gorgo,  oui  col- 
lum  erat  desectum,  et  oouli  in  pectus  Palladis  oonversi,  tamquam 
minas  ne  in  morte  quidem  remittat,"  Peerlkamp.  "  Oculos  hue 
et  illuc  fleotentem  tanquam  vivos ;  quae  res  et  miracuK  plena  et 
terroris;  of.  Horn.  II.  18.  hll,"  Wagner  {Praest.),  Forbiger, 
Thiel.  I  dissent  from  both  interpretations,  if  it  were  only 
because  we  never  anywhere  else  hear  of  the  eyes  of  the  Gorgon 
on  the  shield,  either  being  turned  against  Pallas  herself,  or 
moving  as  if  they  were  still  instinct  with  life.  Both  interpreta- 
tions are  in  a  high  degree  far-fetched  and  unnatural.  All  that 
is  meant  is  that  the  eyes  in  the  cut-off  head  retain  the  scowl,  the 
terrifying  expression,  for  which  the  Gorgon  was  so  famous  dur- 
ing life,  and  which  it  was  so  dangerous  to  behold  that  even 
Perseus  dare  not  look  directly  in  the  Gorgon's  face,  but  directed 
the  aim  of  his  sword  by  the  image  reflected  in  the  shield  of 
Minerva.     Compare  Sil.  9.  460  : 

"turn  virgo,  ignescens  penitus,  violenta  repente 
subfudit  flammis'  ora,  atque  obliqua  retorquens 
lumina,  turbato  superavit  Gorgona  vultu  ; " 

Id.  4.  232 : 

"  inferias  caesis  maotat  Labarumque  Padumque 
et  Caunum,  et  multo  vix  f  usum  vulnere  Breucum) 
Gorgonm^Vi^  Larum  torquentem  lumina  vultu  ; ' ' 

and  Seneca,  Agam.  (chorus,  speaking  of  Cassandra) : 

' '  incerta  nutant  lumina  ;  et  versi  retro 
torquenttir  oeuli;  rursus  immites  rigent." 

Vertentem  lumina,  therefore,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
"torquentem  lumina"  of  Silius,  just  quoted,  which  if  anyone 
doubts,  let  him  refer  to  Ovid,  Met.  2.  752  : 

"  vertit  ad  banc  torvi  dea  bellioa  iuminis  orhem," 
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where  is  the  author's  precise  expression  in  what  other  sense  ? 
Turns  her  scowling  eye  upon,  her,  scowls  upon  her,  and  so  in  our 
text :  the  eyes  scowling  in  the  lopped-off  head.  The  eyes  although 
dead  retained  the  look  they  had  in  life,  just  as  "  spirantia  signa," 
Georg.  3.  3U,  not  actually  breathing  statues,  but  statuen  so  like  life 
that  they  seemed  to  breathe. 

tAliter.  Desecto  vertentem  lumina  collo. — "  Vertentem 
LUMiNA,  de  oculis  torvis,  obliquis,  ex  ira  et  furore  .  .  .  Videntur 
tamen  h.  I.,  '  versa  lumina '  melius  aecipi  de  inversis,  deieetis  et 
ooelusis,  quippe  in  capite  reciso,"  Heyne ;  "  ooulos  huo  et  iUuc 
flectentem,  tanquam  vivos ;  quae  res  et  miraculi  plena  et  terroris," 
Wagner  (Praest.) — all  three  meanings  equally  unsuitable..  The 
picture  is  of  the  eyes  turning  up  so  as  to  show  the  whites  only ; 
turning  up  the  whites  of  the  eyes,  as  we  say  in  English.  The  eyes 
are  popularly  supposed  to  turn  up  in  this  manner  at  the  moment 
the  head  is  cut  off.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  once  saw  a  man 
guillotined,  assured  me  the  eyeballs  turned  up  in  this  manner. 
Whether  the  opinion  be  physiologically  correct  or  not,  I  do  not 
at  all  doubt  that  it  is  this  picture  our  author  has  set  before  his 
readers,  viz.,  that  of  the  Grorgon's  eyes  turned  up  so  as  to  show 
only  the  whites ;  the  position  assumed  by  the  balls  at  the  moment 
of  the  separation  of  the  head  from  the  body.  Compare  Sil. 
4.232: 

' '  inf  erias  caesis  maotat  Labarumque  Padumque, 
et  Caunum,  et  multo  vix  fusum  vulnere  Breuoum, 
Oorffomoqiie  Larum  torquentem  lumina  i 


TotLiTE  cuNCTA  (vs.  439),  theme;  coeptosque  aufbrte  la- 
bores,  variation. 
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FIUIT — HERILEM 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  461). 

ALTO  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Jacob.  Quaest. 
JEp.,  p,  61  ("  Id  solum  a  poeta  significatum  esse  volo,  quodlimen  Evan- 
dri  praestantiae  causa  prae  caeteris  Arcadum  casis  altittn  nominatum 
sit") ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 

AUTO  in  "Wakef . ;  Markland  ad  Stat.  Silv.  1.  1.  46. 

APEBTO  III  Peerlk. 


Fluit  aes  rivis,  auriqtjb  metallum  ;  vulnificusque  chalybs 

VASTA  FORNACE  LIQTJESCIT  (vT.  445-446). MeTALLUM,  altllOUgll 

connected  in  the  structure  Avith  auri  only,  belongs  no  less  in  tlie 
sense  to  aes  and  chalybs,  the  expression  auri  metallum  beiug 
used  only  for  variety. 

Septenosque  orbibus  orbes  impediunt  (tv.  448-9). — : 
"Yeluti  septem  scuta  facta  in  unitatem  conneotunt,"  Servius. 
"Impediunt  ornate  -pro  faeiuni ;  sed  quinam  illi  orbes  sunt  ?  . . . 
laminae  aereae  aliae  super  aliam  impaotae,  ut  septemplex  asset 
clypeus,"  Heyne.  "  Septem  laminarum  orbes  [irTvx"Q)  ita  inter 
se  iungunt  compinguntque,  ut  divelli  non  possint,"  Wagner 
[Praest.],  Forbiger,  Thiol.  "  TJnd  scheib'  um  scheibe  gedran- 
get  siebenfach,"  Voss.  But  who  ever  untU  now  heard  of  im- 
pedire  meaning  either  "in  unitatem  connectere,"  or  " facere," 
or  "  iungere  compingereque  "  ?  Is  not  each  of  these  an  inter- 
pretation newly  invented  for  the  word,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual commentator's  notion  of  what  Virgil  was  called  on,  by 
the  circumstances  of  th'e  case,  to  say  ?  No,  no ;  impediunt 
has  here  its  very  usual  meaning  of  hind,  invest,  surround  with,  in 
the  manner  of  a  hoop  or  ring ;  orbes  is  the  round  layers  of 
which  the  body  of  the  shield  consists,  which  are  septenos. 
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seven  in  number,  and  orbibus  is  the  concentric  rings  or  hoops 
(the  number  not  being  specified)  which  bound  the  body  or 
ORBES  of  the  shield  all  round  the  margin,  like  so  many  felloes, 
one  overlapping  the  other  round  the  body  (whether  solid  or 
spoked)  of  a  cart-wheel.  We  have  thus  not  only  a  precise  but 
a  usual  meaning,  assigned  to  every  one  of  the  words  in  the 
Sentence,  and  a  picture  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
which  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  realizing  if  he  has  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  a  smith  put  the  felloe  on  a  cart-wheel, 
especially  if  the  wheel  has  happened  to  be  like  the  shield  of 
AeneaS;  a  solid  disk,  or  "  orbis,"  not  one  with  spokes.  Nothing 
can  be  more  manifest  than  the  necessity  of  this  outer  ring,  or 
felloe,  to  keep  the  seven  flat  disks  in  their  places,  and  from 
shifting  or  separating  at  their  edges,  nothing  more  happy  than 
the  use  of  the  term  impediunt  to  express  this  effect,  nothing 
more  proper  than  that  the  putting  this  last  hand  to  the  work 
should  close  the  account  not,  observe,  of  the  shield  which  has 
yet  after  being  finished  to  be  described  in  full  verse,  but  of  its 
process  of  making,  nothing  more  effective  than  that  the  last 
word  of  the  account  of  the  process  of  making  should  be  the 
word  iMPEDiUNT  (expressing  the  firmness,  solidity,  aud  com- 
pactness conferred  on  the  whole  work  by  the  felloe)  placed  in 
the  emphatic  position,  first  word  in  a  new  verse,  and  followed 
by  a  period  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247).  Nor,  full  as  this  development 
of  the  poet's  meaning  seems,  is  it  yet  complete :  we  have  also 
the  usual  vare^wv  nporepov.  The  shield  is  first  described  in  the 
words  iNGENTEM  cLYPEUM  INFORMANT  as  thoroughly  formed; 
nay  is  even  presented  to  you  in  use  in  the  actual  battle,  untjm 
OMNIA  CONTRA  TELA  LATiNORUM,  and  Only  then  are  you  told 
how  it  was  "  informatum,"  viz.,  out  of  seven  flat  disks,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring,  ring-shaped  disk,  or  felloe,  auroS-  Compare 
the  shield  made  by  the  same  Vulcan,  and  of  course  on  the  same 
pattern,  for  Achilles,  Hom.  //.  18.  U78 : 

votei  Se  irpaiTUTTa  aaxos  ji^ya  re  ffTifiapoi/  re 

vavToire  SaiSaAAwv  irepi  S*  aVTuya  j8aA.Ae  (paen/Tiv^ 

rpiirkoKa,  ij.apf^apeT]f, 

where  avrvya  is  Virgil's  orbibus,  and  iripifiaWs  Virgil's  im- 

49  * 
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PEDiuNT,  and  where,  as  in  Yirgil,  the  addition  of  the  avrv^ 
completes  the  work,  literally  "  coronat  opus."  Compare  also 
Hom.  II.  11.  32  (of  the  shield  of  Agamemnon) : 

av  5*  cAer'  a^tpt^poryiv  TroXvZaiSaKov  atnn^a  Qovptv, 

where  there  are  so  many  as  ten  of  these  surrounding  kvkXoi, 
"  orbes." 

Alii  stkidentia  tingunt  aera  lacu  (vv.  450-1)  corre- 
sponds to  "  striduntque  cavemis  stricturae  Ohalybum,"  above  ; 
GEMiT  iMPOsiTis  iNCUDiBus  ANTRUM  (vs.  451)  to  "  antra  Aetnaea 
tonant,  vahdique  incudibus  ictus  auditi  referunt  gemitum." 

IlLI    inter    SESE  MULTA  VI   BRACHIA  TOLLITNT   IN   NUMERUM 

(vs.  452-3). — In  numerum,  iv  pvdfxu),  so  as  to  form  a  measure  or 
time,  viz.,  by  striking,  one  party  all  at  once,  and  another  party 
all  at  once,  and  alternately  with  the  former.  Compare  Lucil. 
Aefn.  38  (of  the  Cyclops)  : 

"  quum  super  incudem  numerosa  in  verbera  fortes 
liorreiidum  magno  quaterent  sub  pondere  f  ulmen ;" 

iSchiller,  Gang  nach  dem  Eisenhammer,  st.  12  : 

"  die  werlje  Mappern  naeht  und  tag, 
im  takte  pocht  der  hammer  sehlag." 

Et  matutini  volucrum  sub  oulmine  cantus  (vs.  456). — 
"Potest  et  generaliter  accipi  volucrum  qiiarumvis  [quae  matu- 
tino  sonant]  ;  potest  et  specialiter,  ut  hirundinum  [potest  et 
gallorum  .  .  .J  ;  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  "suntne  igitur  galli  galli- 
nacei  intelligendi  ?  nam  hiiundines  non  facile  e  somno  excitant 
dormientes,  neo  ad  hunc  usum  a  poetis  advocantur;"  Heyne, 
"Hirundinum";  Wagner  (1861),  who,  in  answer  to  Heyne, 
adds  in  his  ed.  Heyn. :  "  audivi  tamen  homines  rustieanos  afSr- 
mantes,  saepe  se  hirundinum  garrientium  strepitu  e  somno 
excitari ;"  and  so  Yoss,  Forbiger,  and  Thiel.  In  this  weighty 
controversy  I  am  certainly  on  the  side  of  Heyne,  without 
however  sharing  in  his  uncertainty.  Cock-crow,  not  swallow- 
crow,  is  meant,  according  to  immemorial  ^aws,  and  already 
indicated  in  the  verse  itself  by  sub  culmine,  the  culmen  being 
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from  all  time  the  cock-roost  (cock-loft),  while  the  swallows 
were  content  to  lodge  under  the  eaves,  as  Coripp.  Laud.  Justin. 
1.198: 

"  omnia  gallorum  strepueruut  culmina  cantu;" 

and,  as  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  Silius, 
14.  20  (of  the  space  which  separates  Sicily  from  Italy)  : 

"  sed  apatium  quod  dissociat  consortia  terrae, 
latiatus  fama  est  (sic  arta  intervenit  unda) 
et  matutinos  volucrum  tramittere  cantus," 

where  he  must  be  a  very  determined  swallowite  indeed  who 
takes  the  meaning  to  be  that  the  twittering  of  swallows  is  heard 
across  the  straits  of  Messina.  The  cock,  not  the  swallow,  is 
pre-eminently  the  morning  bird,  and  the  cock's  song,  not  the 
swallow's,  pre-eminently  the  morning  song  ("  matutinos  cantus") 
with  all  poets,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.     See  Soph.  £!l.  18: 

(JOS  Tjfiiy  tiStj  Kauirpov  tj\iov  treKoLS 
eaa  Kivei  tpOey fjiUT'  opviBoii/  catpTi 

(where  the  schol. :  opOptvag  roji'  aXsKTopaiv  wSaq) ;  S.  D. 
Ambros.  Hymn,  ad  prim,  galli  cantttm  (Grrimm,  Hymn,  veteris 
eccles.  XX ci.  inierjjret.  Theotistica,  25,  Gottingae,  1830) : 

"  Praeco  diei  iam  sonat, 
noctis  profundae  pervigil, 


hoc  excitatus  Lucifer 
solvit  polume  caligine 

surgamus  ergo  strenue; 
gallus  iacentes  excitat 
et  Bomnolentos  increpat, 
gallus  negantes  arguit," 


(he  who  awakes  Lucifer  himself  may  well  awake  Evander) ; 
Prudent.  CatJiem.  1.  13.  {Hymnus  ad  Galli  caiitmn)   : 

"  vox  isla,  qua  strepunt  nvcs 
stantes  sub  ipso  culmine 
paulo  ante  quam  lux  emicel, 
nnstri  fignni  fst  iiidiris" 
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(where  the.  cock  alone  is  meant,  although,  as  in  our  text,  the' 
general  term  birds  is  used) ;  Mart.  14.  223 : 

"  cristataeque  sonant  undique  lucis  avea  ;'" 

Actt.  SS.  Bollandiana,  tom.  2  Jun.,  in  Passione  SS.  Petri  et 
Marcellini :  "  Cum  primo  puUorum.  cantu  sederet  Serenus  Yica- 
rius,  et  iuheret  audiendas  intromitti  personas,"  &o. ;  Shakesp. 
Hamlet,  1.  1   (ed.  Malone) : 

"  the  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom, 
doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
awake  the  god  of  day :  and,  at  his  warning, 
whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air,  ' 
the  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
to  his  confine"; 

and  again,  ibid.  : 

"  some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
wherein  our  Saviour's  hirth  is  celebrated, 
this  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long." 

Sub  culmine. — "  Casae  Bvandri,"  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Thiel. 
Here,  however,  I  dissent  from  Heyne.  Culmine  is  hy  no 
means  necessarily  Evander's  culm  en;  it  is  the  culm  en  of  the 
house  where  the  cocks  happened  to  be ;  the  picture  presented 
being  not  that  of  Evander's  house,  with  coeks  in  the  cock-loft, 
but  of  Evander  rising  when  the  cock  crew  from  his  roost. 

CoNSURGiT  (vs.  457). — i.  e.  "  surgit  cum,  volucribus  utique," 
Wakefield,  apparently  ignorant  how  frequently  con  in  composi- 
tion, instead  of  signifying  in  company  with  another,  merely  adds 
force  and  dignity  to  the. simple,  verb.     Compare  9.  749  : 

"  Sic  ait,  et  sublatum  alte  consurgit  in  ensem," 

and  see  Eemm.  on  2.  1 ;  2.  52  ;  3.  561 ;  6.  634  ;  9.  375  ^i. 

Limine  ab  alto  (vs.  461). — The  commentators  are  embar- 
rassed to  reconcile  these  words  with  ex  humili  tecto  only  six 
lines  previously.  Their  embarrassment  is,  as  so  often  else- 
where, their  own  fault,  arises  from  their  too  literal  mode  of 
interpretation — "  Alto  perpetuo  et  proprio  liminis  epitheto  ; 
nam  alioqui  alienum  erat  a  casa  exigua  altum  limen,"  Heyne. 
"  Putabimus  Evan  drum  a  limine  descendisse  per  gradus  ali- 
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quos,  quanquam  ea  res  yidetur  humilitati  istius  casae  parum, 
oonvenire,"  Wagner  (PraesL).  "  Sed  potuit,  ni  fallor,  etiam 
humile  tectum  reffis  alto  limine  prae  caeteris  insigne  esse," 
Eibbeck.  Alto  is  not  lofty,  high,  or  elevated  in  the  physical 
sense,  which  would  indeed  be  a  flat  contradiction  to  humili 
TECTO,  but  it  is  as  so  often  elsewhere,  august,  inspiring  awe  or 
reverence.     Compare  11.  482  : 

"  et  moestas  alto  fundunt  de  limine  voces;" 

6.  9  (where  see  Rem.  on) :  "  quibus  altus  Apollo  praesidet ; 
11.  234: 

.     .     . .   "  piimosque  suorum 
imperio  accitos  alta  intra  liinina  cogit. 
olli  convenere,  fluuntque  ad  rcgia  plenis 
tecta  viis." 

So  understood,  alto  limine  is  in  the  very  best  harmony  with 
HUMILI  TECTO,  inasmuch  as  in  humili  tecto  the  palace  of 
Evander  is  spoken  of  according  to  the  view  wliich  would  have 
been  taken  of  such  palace  by  the  contemporaries  of  Virgil, 
whilst  in  alto  limine  it  is  spoken  of  according  to  the  view 
which  was  actually  taken  of  it  by  the  Arcadians  themselves,  as 
the  residence  of  their  king.  Alto  limine  is  thus  equivalent  to 
regio  limine,  just  as  11.  235  (quoted  above),  "  alta  limiria"  is 
actually  repeated  in  "  regia  tecta,"  the  words  only  being 
changed,  and  the  sense  remaining  identical.  Compare  Ovid, 
Fasti,  6.  263: 

*'  hie  locus  exiguus^  qui  sustinet  atria  Vestae, 
tunc  erat  intonsi  regia  magna  Numae," 

where  in  one  and  the  same  sentence,  one  and  the  same  place  is 
both  "locus  exiguus"  and  "regia  magna,"  viz.,  according  to 
the  respective  estimates  formed  of  it  at  different  epochs  by 
different  generations. 

PrOCEDUNT  GEESSUMCiUE  CANES  COMITANTUR  HERILEM  (v.  462). 

— I  agree  with  the  two  Heinsii  in  preferring  proceijunt  to, 
PRAECEDUJSTT,  not  at  all  because  praecedunt  is  contradicted  by 
COMITANTUR,  for  I  think  with  Burmann,  Heyne,  and  Wagner, 
that  the  two  expressions  are  quite  consistent  with  each  other ; 
but,  first,  because  the  going  before  of  the  dogs  is  too  minute  a 
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circumstance  to  be  noted  in  a  grave,  epic  narration ;  and 
secondly,  because  praecedunt  had  been  an  innovation  on  the 
Homeric  original,  Od.  2.  11  (of  Telemachus) :  kfia  rw  ys  kwe? 
TToSac  aoyoi  sttovto. 


472-517. 

NOBIS ANNIS 


Nobis  ad  belli  auxilium  pro  nomine  tanto  exiguae  vires 
(vv.  472-3). — "Pro  nomine  tanto:  pro  tui  nominis  gloria," 
Servius,  Cynth.  Cenei.,  La  Cerda,  Voss,  and  Wagner  (1861). 
The  latter,  however,  adding  "  Nisi  forte:  ^ro  mei  nominis  fama," 
the  explanation  previously  given  by  Heyne,  and  subsequently 
by  Forbiger  and  Thiel,  and  to  which  the  following  passage  of 
Cicero,  Somn.  Scijj.,  ed.  Lamb.  vol.  4,  p.  318.  50 :  "  lUo  mari 
quod  Atlanticum,  quod  Magnum,  quem  Oceanum  appellatis  in 
terris ;  qui  tamen  tanto  nomine  quam  sit  parvus,  vides,"  leaves  me 
no  choice  but  to  give  my  unqualified  adhesion,  where  the  great- 
ness of  the  name  ("  nomine  tanto")  is  opposed  to  the  smallness 
of  the  thing  ("quam  sit  parvus"),  exactly  as  in  our  text  the 
greatness  of  the  name  (nomine  tanto)  is  opposed  to  the  small- 
ness of  the  help  the  possessor  of  the  name  could  afford  (ad 
belli  auxilium  exiguae  vires).  Compare  Ovid,  Fasti,  1.  553 
(of  Cacus) :  "  vires  pro  corpore;  corpus  grande;"  Id.  Met.  J/.,  li.12 
(of  the  Minyeides  turned  into  bats) : 

' '  conataeque  loqui,  nAnimam.  pro  corpore  vocem 
emittunt;" 

Tacit.  Ann.  1'2.  21 :  "  Traditus  post  haec  Mithridates,  vectus- 
que  Eomam  .  .  .  ferocius  quatn  pro  fortuna  disseruisse  apud 
Caesarem  ferebatur ;"  Ovid,  Met.  13.  86//.  (Polyphemus,  of 
Acis) : 

"  sentiet  esse  mihi  tanto  pro  corpore  vires  " 
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[he  shall  feel  that  my  strength  is  in  proportion  to  the  great  size 
of  my  body] ;  Sil.  12.  387 : 

' '  non  equidem  iunumeras  caedes  totque  horrida  facta 
sperarim  tanto  digne  pro  nomine  rerum 
pandere,  nee  dictis  tellantum  aequare  oalorem;" 

Liv.  7.  29  :  "  Campani  magis  nomen  ad  praesidium  sooiorum, 
quam  vires,  quum  attulissent,"  &c.  (where  there  is  the  same 
opposition  as  in  our  text,  between  the  help  expected  and  the 
power  to  help);  Liv.  25.  16:  "  Maior,  quam  pro  numero 
hominum,  editur  pugna";  Ovid,  Amor.  1.  12.  27  (punning  on 
the  duplicity  or  double  nature  of  writing  tablets  which  have 
brought  him  disagreeable  news) : 

"  ergo  ego  tos  rebus  duplices  joro  nomine  sensiP" 

[Have  I  then  foimd  you  to  be  in  fact  as  double  as  your  name 
imports  ?]  ;  Sil.  13.  858  (ed.  Eup.) : 

"  imperium  He  primus  rapiet ;  sed  gloria  culpae, 
quod  reddet  solus  ;  nee  tanto  in  nomine  quisquam 
exsistet,  SuUae  qui  se  velit  esse  secundum;" 

Sil  6.  462  (ed.  Eup.) : 

*' patriae  ductorem  ?2o«2J?ie  ^a??^o 
redderet,  orabant" 

[a  captain  (viz.,  Eegulus)  of  so  great  a  name]. 

Nomine  tanto. — A  name  [fame)  so  great  as  you  are  pleased 
to  ascribe  to  me;  referring,  no  doubt,  as  Forbiger  has  remarked,, 
to  "  tua  terris  didita  fama,"  vs.  132. 

HiNC  RUTULUS  PKEMiT  (vs.  474),  theme;  et  murxjm  cik- 
cuMSONAT  ARMis^  Variation. 

Di  CAPiTi  ipsius  GENERiQTJE  RESERVENT  (vs.  484).  Compare 
Terent.  Secyr.  3.  1  : 

"  aliquid  tulisse  comminiscentur  mali, 
capiti,  atque  aetati  flloi-um,  morbus  qui  auctus  siet.' ' 

ToRMENTi  GENUS  (vs.  487). — "  Exclamatio  est  inventi  sup- 
plied [et  detestatio],"  Servius.  "  Edendum  erat  Tormenti 
GENUS  ! "  Peerlkamp.  "  Ha,  der  peiniger ! "  Yoss.  The  words 
are  not  an  exclamation,  but  a  mere  explanation,  introduced  in 
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the  same  manner  as  Silius  has  introduced  his  explanation  or 
observation,  "  solandi  geuus,"  4.  39 : 

"  sed  Libyae  ductor  tuto  fovet  agmina  Tallo, 
fessa  gradum,  multoque  gelu  torpentia  nervos  ; 
solandique  genus,  laetis  ostentat  ad  urbem 
per  campos  superesse  yiam,  Eomamque  sub  ichi," 

byway  of  comforting  them,  as  in  our  text,  tormenti  genus,  by 
\eay  of  torturing  them.  Compare  Ammian.  23.  4  :  "  Malleoli 
autem,  teli  genus,  figurantur  hac  specie";  Sil.  7.  151  (Hannibal 
speaking  of  Fabius  Cunctator)  : 

"  inventum  (dum  se  Bobibet,  terimurque  sedendo) 
vincendi  genus  ;" 

Juvenal  15.  169 : 

"  aspicimus  populos  quorum  non  sufficit  irae 
occidisse  aliqueni,  sed  pectora,  bracbia,  vultum 
erediderunt  genus  esse  cibi  /' ' 

Ovid,  Trist.  1.  2.  51 : 

"  uec  letum  timeo  ;  genus  est  miserabile  leti;" 

and  there  could  be  no  better  paraphrase  of  our  text.  Euseb. 
Vit.  Const.  1.  58  (of  Maximinus)  :  ^sj'jjv  nva  KoXaaiv  ovtoq 
iipivpwv.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  tormentum,  in  the 
sense  of  macMna  heliica,  has  been  used  in  the  selfsame  construc- 
tion not  only  by  Festus :  "  CuUus  quoque  masculine  dixerunt, 
est  enim  genus  formenti  e  corio,"  and  by  Ammian,  31.  15 : 
"Scorpio  genus  tormenti,  quem  onagrum  sermo  vulgaris  ap- 
pellat,"  but  by  the  author  of  the  Diccion.  de  la  lengua  CasteUana 
par  la  Academia  JEspanola,  7ma  ed.,  Paris,  1824,  where  I  find 
the  following  definition  of  the  word  vekso  :  "Ai-t.  Especie  de 
culebrina  de  muy  poco  calibre  que  ya  no  se  usa  en  buenas 
fundiciones :  Tormenti  bellici  genus,"  whence  an  additional  argu- 
ment that  the  expression  in  our  text  is  not  exclamatory,  but 
explanatory.  If,  however,  the  words  have  been  really  intended 
as  an  exclamation,  the  reader  has,  I  think,  a  right  to  complain 
that  the  interjection  which  has  been  used  by  Silius  on  a  similar 
occasion,  6.  203,  "  Heu  genus  infandum  leti,"  .  .  .  and  which 
would  have  removed  all  doubt,  has  been  omitted. 
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0    MAEONIAE    DELEOTA     lUVENTTJS    (vS.    499),    theme;     FLOS 

VETERUM  viRTUSQUE  viKUM,  Variation. 

Q,uos  lusTUS  IN  HOSTEM  FERT  DOLOR  (vv.  500-1),  theme  ; 

ET   MERITA    ACCENDIT    MEZENTIUS    IRA,    Variation. 

Ipse  oratores  ad  me  regnique  coronam  cum  sceptro 
MisiT  (vv.  505-6),  theme;  mandatque  insignia  tarchon,  varia- 
tion.    Theme  and  variation  taken  together  make  up  the  sense 

IPSE    TARCHON    MANDAT   miM   REGNI    INSIGNIA,  viz.,    CORONAM   Ct 

Sfeptrum,  missa  ad  me  per  oratores  ;  or  ipse  tarchon  misit  ad 
ME  oratores  qui  mihi  mandarent  regni  insignia,  viz.,  coronam 
et  sceptrurn.  This  is  the  simple  meaning  and  structure,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil's  usual  habit.     Compare  8.  683  : 

.     .     .     "  cui,  belli  insigne  superbum, 
tempora  navali  fulgent  rostrata  corona," 

where  "navali  corona"  and  "insigne  superbum  belli"  are  one  and 
the  same  thing  under  different  points  of  view.  Servius,  ignorant 
as  well  of  the  structure  in  the  particular  instance,  as  of  Virgil's 
usual  habit,  understands  insignia  to  be  either  other  ensigns  of 
empire  besides  the  crown  andsceptre, "  omnia  ornamenta  regalia," 
an  interpretation  in  which  he  is  followed  by  A  scensius.  La  Cerda, 
and  Voss,  or  to  be  equivalent  to  "magna,"  i.e.  to  mean :  gives 
me  the  great  commission,  ut  castris  succedam  et  capessam 
regna  tyrrhena.  Peerlkamp,  ignorant  no  less  than  Servius 
of  Virgil's  theme-and-variation  method  of  writing,  observes : 
"Putidum  est  simplex  mittendi  factum  duobus  verbus  expri- 
mere,"  an  observation  proving  too  much,  and  so  confutes  itself, 
such  repetition  being  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  Virgil  as  to 
form  a  marked  characteristic  of  his  composition — nay  so  marked 
a  characteristic  that,  take  away  the  repetition,  and  you  alter  the 
entire  character  of  the  poem's  composition.  T  will  even  go 
one  step  further,  and  say  that  it  is  precisely  this  mode  of 
writing,  by  theme  and  variation,  which  has  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  other  peculiarity  of  his  style  pleased  his  readers,  without, 
however,  being  until  now  ever  analyzed  by  them,  and  without 
their  even  having  had  so  much  as  a  suspicion  what  it  was  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  compo- 
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sition  rendered  his  style  so  full,  so  round,  so  complete,  so 
persuasive,  so  impressive,  so  charming;  even  at  the  end  of 
nineteen  centuries  so  universally  admired  by  all  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  his  language,  and  always  most  by  those 
who  have  devoted  most  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  his 
writings. 

In  our  text,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  Heyne  has  shown  not 
merely  his  better  understanding  of  the  particular  passage,  but 
his  clearer  insight  into  his  author's  manner  of  writing,  and  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  poetical  style  in  general,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  prose.  His  words  are  "mittit  insignia  regni: 
sc.  ex  Etruscorum  more,  ilia  scilicet  ipsa  quae  memoravit." 
See  for  a  similar  instance  of  one  and  the  same  act  described 
differently,  or  under  different  points  of  view,  in  different  sen- 
tences, and  similarly  mistaken  by  the  commentators  for  as 
many  substantially  different  acts  as  there  are  unsubstantially 
different  sentences,  8.  215  : 

' '  discessu  mugire  boves,  atque  omne  querelis 
impleri  nemus,  et  colles  clamore  relinqui." 

Sed  mihi  tarda  GBLU  SAECLISQUE  EFFOETA  SENECTUS  IN- 
viDET  IMPERIUM  (vv.  508-9),  theme;  seraeque  ad  fortia 
VIRES,  variation. 

Primis  et  te  miretur  ab  annis  (vs.  517)  is  the  variation  of 
TUA  CERNERB  FACTA  AssuEscAT,  itself  little  more  than  a  varia- 
tion of  SUB  TE  TOLERARE  MAGISTRO   MILITIAM   ET  GRAVE  MARTIS 

OPUS  (assuescat). 
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523-529. 

NI  SIPNUM  CAET.O  CYTHEREA  DEDISSET  APERTO 
NAMQUE  IMPROVISO  VIBRATUS  AB  AETHERE  FULGOR 
CUM  SONITU  VENIT  ET  RUERE  OMNIA  VISA  REPENTE 
TYRRHENUSQUE  TUBAE  MUG1E.E  PER  AETHERA  CLANGOR 
SUSPICITJNT  ITERUM  ATQUB  ITERUM  FRAGOR  INCREPAT  INGENS 
ARMA  INTER  NUBEM  COELI  IN  REGIONE  SERENA 
PER  SUDUM  RUTILARE  VIDENT  ET  PULSA  TONARE 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  527). 
INCREPAT  I  Rom.,   Put,  Med.;  "Antique  plerique   codd.    Vaticanique 
omnino  cum  Medioeo  et   Poroio  ik"orepat  legunt,"    Pierius.     H-A-. 
in  N.  Heins.  (IGTO) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861);  Lad.  ;  Haupt.;  Eibb. 

INTONAT  11-1%.     IH  Serv. ;  Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  Phil.  ; 
Pott. 


Ni  has  a  different  effect  according  as  the  verb  after  which  it 
comes  is  in  the  subjunctive  or  in  the  indicative  mood.  If  the 
verb  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  effect  of  ni  is  to  prevent 
the  supposed  or  conditional  action  from  taking  place,  to  substi- 
tute for  it  the  action  expressed  by  its  own  verb,  as  5.  232  : 
"  cepissent  praemia  .  .  .  ni  Gloa.nthus  fudisset  preces,"  where  the 
conditional  action  expressed  by  "  cepissent"  does  not  take  place 
at  all,  and  the  other  action  expressed  by  "  fudisset"  is  substi- 
tuted for  it,  just  as  if  Virgil  had  said  t/iei/  did  not  take  the 
jn-izes,  for  Cloanthus  prayed,  or  hut  Gloanthus  prayed ;  Claud. 
Cons.  Honor.  99: 

"  Alpinae  rutuere  nives,  et  fvigidus  amnis 
mutatis  fumavit  aquis,  turbaque  cadentum 
staret,  ni  rapidus  iuvisset  flumina  sanguis," 

when  the  standing- still  of  the  river  is — not  stopped  or  discon- 
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tinued,  for  the  river  has  not  stood  still  at  all — but  is  prevented 
from  taking  place,  viz.,  by  the  accession  of  the  blood  to  its 
stream.     Compare  Horn.  11.  23.  15k.  '■ 

where,  eSu  being  rendered  virtually  conditional  by  the  addition 
of  K£,  the  meaning  is,  thet/  would  have  wept  till  night,  had  not 
Achilles  .  .  ..  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  verb  after  which  ni  is 
used  is  in  the  indicative  mood,  the  effect  of  ni  is  not  to  prevent 
the  action — the  verb  being  in  the  indicative  mood  the  action 
has  already  taken  place  more  or  less  completely,  according  to 
the  tense  of  the  verb,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  pre- 
vented— but  to  put  a  stop  to  its  continuance,  or  if  that  is 
impossible,  the  action  having  been  already  completed,  the  effect 
of  ni  is  to  annul  it  and  make  it  of  no  avail,  as  6.  358  : 

.     .     -     "iamtuta  tenebam, 
ni  gens  crudelis  madida  cum  veste  gravatum, 
prensantemque  uncia  tnanibus  capita  aspera  montis, 
ferro  invasisset ;" 

Stat.  Theb.  5.  583 : 

"  ipsa  etiam  suiuma  iam  tela,  poposcerat  aethra 
luppiter,  et  dudum  nimbique  hyemesque  coibant, 
ni  minor  ira  deo,  gravioraque  tela  mereii 
servatus  Capaneus.     moti  tamen  aura  cncurrit 
fulminis,  et  summas  libavit  vertice  cristas  ;" 

ibid.  2.  26,  of  Cerberus  roused  by  the  appeai-ance  of  Mercury 
and  the  shade  of  Laius,  leaving  Hades : 

' '  illos  ut  caeco  recubans  in  limine  sensit 

Cerberus,  atque  omues  capitum  subrexit  hiatus, 
saevus  et  intranti  populo.     ianj  nigra  tumebati 
colla  minax,  iam  sparsa  solo  lurbaverat  ossa. 
ni  deu3  torrentem  Lethaeo  vimine  mulcens 
ferrea  tergemino  domuisset  lumina  somno ; ' ' 

in  all  which  instances  the  verb  preceding  ni  being  in  the  indi- 
cative, the  action  is  more  or  less  complete,  and  no  longer  by  any 
possibility  to  be  prevented,  and  the  effect  of  ni  is  limited  to 
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interrupting  or  discontinuing,  or  at  the  very  utmost  to  the 
annulling  and  rendering  void  and  of  no  avail  the  action  which 
has  already  taken  place.  And  this  is  precisely  what  we  observe 
in  the  case  presented  by  our  text,  where  Aeneas  and  Achates 
were,  not  prevented  from  thinking  many  hard  things^  for  they 
were  already  thinking  (putabant),  but  were  interrupted  in 
their  thoughts  by  the  sign  from  heaven,  and  had  their  melan- 
choly turned  into  joy. 

TROIUS  HEROS 
AGNOVIT  SONITUM  ET  DIVAE  PEOMISSA  PARENTIS 


ET  PRIMUM  HERCULEIS  SOPITAS  IGNIBU3  AKAS 

EXCITAT.      HESTERNUMQUE  LAREM,  PAH.VOSQUE  PENATES 

LAETUS  ADIT. 

And  so  exactly  Sil.  6.  113  : 

.     .     .     "  tester  mea  numina,  manes, 
dignam  me  poenae  turn  nobilitate  paternae 
strage  hostis  quaeaisse  necem,  ni  tristia  letum, 
ut  quondam  patri,  nobis  quoque  fata  neg  assent" 

where  the  action  of  seeking  death  having  already  taken  place, 
neither  can  be  nor  is  prevented  by  anything  which  happens 
after,  is  only  annulled. 

Cum  sonitu  (vs.  525). — "  Tonitrus,  scilicet.  Et  .  .  .  ordi- 
nem  tenuit  qui  nobis  apparet,  ut  fulgetras  dicat  priores,  cum 
sint  ante  tonitrua.  .  .  .  Non  autem  mirum  est,  a  Venere  allatis 
armis  inesse  fulgorem,  nam,  &c.  Inter  nubem,  per  nuhem.  Et 
dicit,  in  serena  parte  cabli  fuisse  nubem,  per  quam  arma 
portata  sunt,"  Servius.  "Fulgor  ab  abthere,  et  ingens 
sonitus  (istis  describit  fulgur  et  sonitum)  quo  puncto  temporis 
VISA  sunt  OMNIA  ruere.  Nam  una  cum  fulgure,  et  tonitru 
auditus  quoque  in  aethere  clangor  mugientis  tubae.  Pave- 
facti  omnes  attoUunt  oculos,  et  tunc  audita  duo  alia  tonitrua, 
frangente  se  caelo.  Ac  iam  in  serena  caeli  parte  nubes 
coaluerat,  in  qua  portata  arma,  quae  intra  ipsam  nubem  sudo 
acre  rutilabant,  et  pulsa  intonabant.  His  signat  venientium 
armorum  strepitum,"  La  Cerda.  "  Clangor  armorum,  quae 
movebantur  per  aerem  deportata  a  Yenere,  comparantur  cum 
clangore  tubae,"  Heyne.     "  Bs  blitzt  und  donnert.     Zugleich 
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hort  man  in  der  luft  den  ton  einer  tuba,  man  sieht  an  einer 
erhellten  stelle  des  himmels  waffen  blinken  und  hort  sie 
klirren.  Man  denke,  Venus  trug  jetzt  eben  die  riistung  ihres 
sobnes  in  den  Olymp,"  Thiel.  "  Die  bedeutung  der  himmeler- 
scbeinung  erklart,  Aeneas  dabin,  dass  die  wafEen,  welobe  sich 
am  bimmel  zeigen,  die  von  Yulcan  gefertigte  riistung  sei," 
Ladewig  {Oratulation&chrift,  1853).  I  look  upon  tbe  whole  of 
this  commentation  as  fundamentally  erroneous.  If  it  is  the 
Vulcanian  suit  of  armour  carried  by  Venus  through  the  air 
which  makes  this  noise,  such  noise  was  neyer  qiade  by  a  suit  of 
armour  before  or  since,  nor  ever  will  be  made  again,  even  in 
the  imagination  of  a  poet  much  less  discreet  than  Virgil.  Even 
suppose  the  amount  of  noise  not  a  thousand  times,  ten  thousand 
times  too  great  to  be  produced  by  a  suit  of  armour,  how  was 
the  suit  of  armour  to  produce  it?  By  whom  or  by  what 
machinery  was  one  part  clashed  against  another,  the  spear 
against  the  shield,  the  sword  against  the  helmet  or  cuirass  ? 
Was  it  Venus  clashed  the  several  pieces  together,  or  did  the 
pieces  clash  together  accidentally  as  she  carried  them  ?  and  how 
came  it,  in  either  case,  that  the  clashing  resembled  the  braying 
of  a  trumpet — nay,  not  merely  of  a  trumpet,  but  of  a  Tyrrhene 
trumpet  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  the  clashing  of 
arms  to  seem  to  be  the  braying  of  a  Tyrrhene  trumpet!  Is 
not  the  reader  reminded  of  the  blind  man-  whose  idea  of  the 
colour  scarlet  was  that  it  resembled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet? 
But  let  this  pass ;  let  the  clanging  of  the  pieces  of  a  single  suit 
x)f  armour  not  only  be  so  loud  that  everything  around  seemed 
to  be  falling  (rtjere  omnia  visa  repente),  and  but  at  the 
same  time  resemble  the  braying  of  a  trumpet.  Why  don't  the 
arms  arrive  ?  Whither  is  Venus  carrying  them  ?  To  Aeneas  ? 
No;  they  disappear  from  Jiis  view,  like  a  paper  kite,  or  balloon, 
or  soaring  eagle,  and  he  hears  no  more  of  them  until  after  he 
has  left  the  court  of  Evander,  despatched  part  of  his  forces  in 
boats  down  the  river,  and,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march 
with  the  rest,  reached  the  encampment  of  Tarchon.  Is  she 
bearing  them  to  Olympus  ("  in  den  Olymp ")  ?  For  what 
purpose  ?     To  exhibit  them  to  the  gods,  and  then  bring  them 
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back  again  to  earth  ?  No ;  no  ;  Virgil  is  guilty  of  no  such, 
absurdities.  It  is  a  mere  and  total  mistake  of  the  author's 
meaning.  The  description  is  not  of  the  carrying  of  the  arms 
through  the  air,  either  to  Aeneas  or  to  Olympus,  but  of  a  sign 
or  prodigy  reminding  Aeneas  of  Venus's  promise  to  bring  the 
arms,  a  pledge  that  the  arms  would  surely  be  brought,  vs.  523  : 

NI  S/oytOf  CAELO  CYTHBREA  DEDISSET  APEBTO  ; 

vs.  634 : 

HOC  SieifU.W  CECINIT  MISSUKAM  DIVA  OREATRIX,  , 
St   BELLl'M   INGRt'ERET. 

Venus  seeing  Aeneas's  trouble,  W.  520-523,  gives  the  promised 
sign  that  she  would  come  to  his  help  in  the  approaching  contest 
with  a  complete  suit  of  Vulcanian  armour,  that  he  was  now  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  contest,  and  that  he  might  expect  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  promise  of  the  arms  immediately.  The  sign  con- 
sisted of  the  usual  phenomena  of  a  sign  in  the  sky — a  great 
light  or  flash  from  heaven,  accompanied  or  instantaneously 
followed  by  a  terrific  noise,  as  if  everything  was  falling.  The 
noise  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the  intervals  filled  up 
with  the  loud  braying  of  a  trumpet.  The  persons  present  look 
up  and  see  arms  glancing  in  the  sky,  and  hear  them  clashing. 
What  reader  does  not  see  at  once  that  all  this  was  no  more  than 
the  usual  celestial  prodigy  of  which  we  read  in  almost  every 
Roman  author,  whether  prose- writer  or  poet — sudden  and  bright 
light,  crashing  noise,  trumpets  braying,  arms  seen  clashing  and 
heard  clanging  in  the  sky  ?   Compare  TibuU.  2.  5.  71  : 

"  hae  fore  dixerunt  belli  mala  signa  cometen, 
multus  ut  in  terras  deplueretque  lapis  : 
atque  tubas,  atque  arnia  f  erunt  crepitantia  caelo 
audita;" 

Ovid,  Mei.  15.  783 : 

"  arma  f erunt  nigras  inter  crepitantia  nubes., 
tevribilesque  tubas,  auditaque  cornua  caelo 
praemonuisse  nefas ;" 

Plin.  i\r.  H.   2.   57 :    "  Armorum   crepitus,    et   tubae   sonitus 

HENRY,   AENEIDEA,   VOL.   III.  .')(! 
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auditos  e  oaelo  Cimbricis  bellis  aocepimus ;  crebrosque  et  prius 
et  postea.  Tertio  vero  consulatu  Marii  ab  Amerinis  et  Tuder- 
tibus  spectata  arma  caelestia,  ab  ortu  oocasuque  inter  se  ooncur- 
rentia,  pulsis  quae  ab  occasu  erant ;"  Jul.  Obsequens,  76 : 
"Consae  arma  in  caelo  volare  visa,  fulmine  pleraque  deoussa;" 
Id.  125  :  "  Clamorem  crepitumque  armorum  Antiocbiae  bis, 
ut  curreretur  in  muros,  auditum ;  itemque  sonum  tympanorum 
Pergami";  and  above  all,  Virgil  himself,  Georg.  1.  kTk  (of  the 
omens  preceding  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar)  : 

"  armorum  sonitum  toto  Germania  caelo 
audiit,     ...  

non  alias  caelo  ceciderunt  plura  sereno 
f ulgura ;  nee  diri  toties  arsere  cometae . 
ergo  inter  sese  paribus  concurrere  telis 
Romanas  auies  iterum  videre  Philippi  ;" 

and  Lucan  1.  569  (of  those  preceding  the  civil  wars)  : 

"  tunc  fragor  armorum,  magnaeque  per  avia  voces 
auditae  nemorum 


insonuere  tubae,  et  quanto  clamore  cohortes 
miscentur,  tantum  nox  atra  silentibus  auris 
edidit." 

Not  only  then  were  all  the  phenomena  enumerated  in  our  text 
usual  phenomena  of  a  divine  manifestation  in  the  sky,  but  they 
were  also,  as  in  our  text,  premonitory  of  war  at  hand  : 

HOC  SIGNUM  CECINIT  MISSTJKAM  DIVA  CEEATRIX 
SI  BELLUM  INGRtJEKET  ; 

and  Lucan  [iM  suprci)  : 

"  imminet  armorum  rabies,  ferrique  poteatas 
confundet  ius  omne  mauu  "; 

and  on  the  present  occasion  were  taken  as  such  by  all  the 
parties  present,  those  who  had  had  no  previous  inklitg  of 
Venus's  promise  to  send  such  a  sign  being  astounded  and  alarmed 
(oBSTUPUERE  ANiMis  Ani),  whilo  Aeucas,  who  alone  had  ex- 
pected the  sign,  is  cheered  and  encouraged,  because  it  was  not 
to  him  as  it  was  to  the  rest,  merely  a  notice   of  the  near 
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approaching  horrors  of  war,  but  was  besides  the  proof  that  his 
mother  had  not  forgotten  her  promise,  that  in  case  war  was 
impending  she  would  not  only  give  him  warning  of  it,  but 
would  also  supply  him  with  a  suit  of  heaven-made  arms,  by 
means  of  which  he  would  be  successful  in  the  war : 

HOC  SIONUM  CBOINIT  MISSURAM  DIVA  OKEATBIX 

SI  BELLUM  INOKUEEBT,  VULOANIAftUE  AKMA  PER  AURAS 

LATUttAM  AUXILIO. 

Venus's  promise  being  thus,  not  as  it  has  been  hitherto  universally 
understood,  one  and  single,  viz.,  that  in  case  of  war  she  would 
bring  him  arms,  but  double,  viz.,  that  in  case  of  war  she  would 
give  him  notice  of  its  approach  (signum  missuram),  and  bring 
him  arms  to  help  him  in  it  (vulcaniaque  aema  laturam),  and 
the  present  prodigy  being  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  part  of  the 
promise  (signum  missuram),  Aeneas  is  all  hope  and  joy,  not 
doubting  but  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  promise  (vul- 
caniaque ARMA  laturam)  would  Speedily  have  its  completion 
also,  and  that  that  war,  so  much  dreaded  by  all  the  rest,  would 
end  in  glorious  and  triumphant  victory.  Hence  his  ne  vero 
HosPES,  &c.,  and  heu  quantae  miseris,  &c. 

Tyrehenusque  tubae  mugire  pee  aethera  clangor. — 
Tyrrhbnus  tubae  clangor  =  Tyrrhenae  tuhae  clangor,  as 
Lucret.  1.  474,  "  Alexandri  Phrygio  sub  pectore"  =  Alexandri 
Phrygis  sub  ])ectore.  Tyrrhenus  tubae  clangor,  a  clangor  like 
that  of  a  Tyrrhene  trumpet,  as  it  were  of  a  Tyrrhene  trumpet. 
Compare  Soph.  Aj.  llf.  : 

0}  tpdeyfi'  AQavas  (fnXTaTTjs  efiot  decoi/, 
ills  evfxa,6es  trov,  Kav  ottotttos  tjs,  of^as 
tpuyTjfi'  oKovat,  Kai  ^vi/apira^oj  (pp^vit 

XaKfiOffro^OV    KCoSui/OS    atS   Tv  piTTlIflKTjS, 

Burip.  Rhesus,  991  : 

vat/ovs  S'  exovras  xP't  t^^^^^^  TvpffrjUiK^s 
ffaXirtyyo s  avSriw 

Trj^phiod.  317 ; 

€K  Aios  GKKQjxevov  TToKcfj.ov  fxavrevcTO  a'ahiriy^" 

Olaud.  Gigant.  60 :  "  iam  tuba  nimborum  sonuit." 

50  * 
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Tyrrhenus.— "  Tdeo  quia  apud  Tuscos  tubam  constat  inven- 
tam,''  Servius.  "  Quia  tuba  ab  Etrusois  inventa,"  Wagner 
(Praest.).  Incorrectly,  as  I  tbink,  not  only  as  to  tbe  meaning 
and  the  etymology,  but  the  fact.  It  "was  not  the  Tyrrheni 
(Tusci,  or  Etrusci)  who  invented  the  trumpet,  but  it  was  the 
individual  Tyrrhenus,  the  founder  of  the  Tyrrhene  colony,  who 
invented  it  and  taught  the  world  its  use.  From  Tyrrhenus,  its 
inventor,  the  trumpet  was  called  Tyrrhena  tuhci,  and  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  Tyrrhenus  clangor,  in  the  same  way  as  from 
Tyrrhenus,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  the  colonists  themselves 
were  called  Tyrrheni.  To  such  eilect  at  least  we  have  the  clear 
and  unmistakeable  statement  of  Silius,  5  .10  : 

"  Lydius  huic  genitor,  Tmoli  decus,  aequore  longo 
Maeoniam  quondam  in  Latias  advexerat  oras 
Tyrrhenus  pubem,  dederatque  vocahula  terris  ; 
isque  insueta  tubaemonstiavit  murmura  primus 
gentibus,  et  bellis  ignava  silentia  rupit." 

If  this  be  correct,  tyrrhenus  clangor  in  our  text  is  not 
clangor  of  Tyrrhene  trumpet  in  the  sense  of  Tuscan,  or  Etrurian 
trumpet,  but  in  the  sense  of  trumpet  of  Tyrrhenus,  or,  as  we 
would  say  in  English,  Tyrrhenic  trumpet  (TuptrrjviKTje  aak-my- 
70?,  Eurip.  above),  and  the  additamentum  of  Servius  :  "  Vide- 
tur  hie  opportune  Tyrrhenae  tubae  facta  mentio,  ut  iam 
Tyrrhenorum  castra  vocare  videatur  Aeneas"  (where  Lion  well 
■guesses  :  "  videatur  Aeneam"j  is  as  devoid  of  foundation  as  it 
is  devoid  of  good  taste. 

Arma  inter  nubem  (vs.  528). — "  Nubes  ita  ambiebat  arma, 
ut  ipsa  in  sudo  eifulgerent,"  Wagner  (Praest.),  a  gloss  which, 
if  I  understand  it  right,  means  that  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  or  of 
a  cloudy  sky,  there  was  a  clear  space  in  which  the  arms  appeared. 
Not  this  however,  but  the  very  opposite,  is  the  meaning  of 
Virgil's  words.  The  arms  appeared  not  in  a  clear  space  sur- 
rounded by  cloud,  but  in  a  cloud  surrounded  by  clear  space. 
The  sky  was  perfectly  clear  and  cloudless,  nothing  ait  all  to  be 
seen  in  it,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  the  prodigy. 
In  this  perfectly  clear  sky  the  prodigy  occurs,  in  our  author's 
words    "Venus  dat   signum."      Looking  up,  they  see  arma 
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INTER  nubem;  literally,  arms  between  a  cloud,  i.e.,  arms  sup- 
iported  on  both  sides  by  eloud;  more  looselj^,  a  cloud  supporting  or 
carrying  arms.:  "In  serena  parte  caeli  fuisse  nubem,  per 
quam  arma  portata  sunt,"  Servius. ,  This  cloud  is,  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  vehicle  of  the  arms,  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
verisimilitude  to  the  prodigy — of  obviating  the  awkward  objec- 
tion which  might  have  been  made  by  scoffers,  if  the  arms  had 
been  seen  hanging  wholly  unsupported  in  the  clear  air,  viz., 
"why  don't  they  fall?"  "what  keeps  them  up?"  Apollo 
(9.  640)  requires  a  cloud  to  support  him,  "  nube  sedens;" 
Venus  (12.  416),  bearing  the  dictamnus,  comes  through  the  air 
to  Aeneas  in  a  "nimbus";  the  Mater  Berecynthia  and  the 
Idaean  choirs  (9.  110)  cross  the  sky  in  an  "  in  gens  nimbus;" 
Iris  (10.  38)  comes  down  from  heaven  with  the  help  of  clouds, 
"  acta  nubibus."  Is  not  Christ  himself  to  appear  "  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory,"  t-m  twv  vi(pi\iDv 
Tou  ovpavou,  Matth.  24.  30;  "in  a  cloud,"  tv  ve^eAjj,  Luc.  21.  27; 
"with  clouds,"  fxiTa  Twv  vi<i>i\(Dv,  Apoc.  1.7?  And  were  not 
the  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things,  aye,  and  even  the 
fowls  of  the  air  which  came  down  out  of  heaven  to  St.  Peter, 
let  down  by  means  of,  something  like  a  great  sheet,  o-keuoc  ti 
wc  odovriv  jusyaXijv  ?  And  is  not  a  picture  of  the  angel's 
salutation  to  Mary  without  more  or  less  of  a  cloud  somewhere 
near  him,  by  which  he  has  come  down,  and  by  which  when 
he  has  done  his  business  he  is  to  return,  rather  an  excep- 
tional innovation  than  according  to  the  general  rule  ?  The 
NUBEM  of  our  text  then  is  the  vehicle  of  the  arms,  as  indispen- 
sable for  them,  or  at  least  for  their  beholders,  as  the  "  nubes" 
of  Apollo,  or  Iris,  or  the  angel  of  the  salutation  is  to  those 
personages,  as  the  ve^cAri  or  the  vti^cXai  are  to  Christ,  or  as  th^ 
(TKivoQ  Ti  wc  oOvvrjv  fieyaXriv-  to  the  four- footed  beasts  and 
creeping  things  of  St.  Peter. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  asked :  Why  is  the  expression  inter 
NUBEM,  and  not  inter  nubes  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  Jnter  nubes 
,would  have  been  among  the  clouds,  anywhere  among  the  ordinary 
clouds  of  an  ordinary  sky,  but  our  author  wished  to  represent  the 
sky  as   clear,   caeli   in  eegione  sekena,  with  only  a  single 
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cloud  in  it,  and,  in  that  single  cloud,  the  arms.  Then  why 
INTER  NUBEM,  and  not  in  nube  ?  The  answer  is  equally  plain. 
In  nube  would  have  signified  anywhere  in  the  cloud,  in  the 
interior  o/the  cloud ;  but  so  situated  the  arms  could  not  be  seen 
at  aU ;  inter  nubem,  on  the  contrary,  is  between  the  cloud,  with 
cloud  on  each  side  of  them,  supporting  them;  to  borrow  an  idea 
from  our  own  coats  of  arms,  with  cloud  for  their  sujjporiers. 
Examples  of  a  similar  use  of  the  word  inter  are  far  from 
uncommon,  as  7.  30  : 

..."  hune  [lucum]  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno 
verticibus  rapidis  et  multa  flavus  arena 
in  mare  prorumpit." 

[not  hoc  in  luco,  for  then  the  river  being  in  the  grove  would 
not  have  been  seen  by  Aeneas  at  all,  but  "  inter  lucum,"  with 
the  grove  on  each  side  of  it,  the  grove  about  it  on  either  side]  ; 
8.  107  : 

' '  ut  celsas  videre  rates,  atque  inter  opacum 
allabi  nemus." 

[between  the  shady  wood,  i.e.,  between  the  two  parts  of  he 
shady  wood,  with  shady  wood  on  each  side  of  it].  The  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  the  English  reader  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  our  corresponding  word  heticeen  cannot  be  used  in 
the  same  manner ;  that  we  cannot  say  between  the  grove,  meaning 
betioeen  two  parts  of  the  grove,  or  between  the  cloud,  meaning 
betweeti  two  parts  of  the  cloud. 

Caeli  in  regione  SERENA,  the  clear  sky  in  which  the  cloud 
carrying  the  arms  appeared  ;  sxjdum,  the  clear  unobstructed  air 
through  which  the  flashing  of  arms  passed  on  its  way  from  the 
arms  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders ;  in  other  words,  sudum  is  the 
clear  atmosphere  between  the  beholders  and  the  arms ;  caeli  in 
REGIONE  SERENA,  the  clear  sky  in  which  the  arms  and  cloud 
appeared.  Such  is,  as  I  do  not  at  all  doubt,  the  rationale  not 
only  of  tlie  caeli  regione  serena  and  the  sudum,  but  of  the 
IN  and  the  per. 

Peerlkamp,  observing  that  per  sudum  is  a  mere  repetition 
in  other  terms  of  caeli  in  regione  serena,  as  well  as  of  caelo 
APERTo,  vs.  523,  and  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  theme  and 
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variation,  and  that  our  author  repeats  e  studio  the  same  thought 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  over  in  slightly  varied  terms,  proposes  to 
read  per  subitum,  in  place  of  per  sudum.  Whoever  wishes  to 
see  the  verses  of  Virgil  turned  into  such  verses  as  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Heinsius  or  a  Buchanan,  or  other  highly 
accomplished  scholar  of  modern  times,  has  only  to  expunge 
Yirgil's  so-called  repetitions  (that  is  to  say,  his  variations  of  a 
previous  theme),  and  substitute  for  them  the  new  thoughts  of 
Peerlkamp.  He  will  then  have  an  Aeneid  unobjectionable 
indeed  on  the  ground  of  repetition,  or  "  said  that  already,"  but 
it  will  be  an  Aeneid  without  its  chief  and  most  characteristic 
beauty.  Adjust  an  ancient  poem  by  the  modern  square  and 
compass,  and  that  moment  it  ceases  to  be  a  poem.  You  are  no 
longer  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  ;  you  are  in  Pall  Mall,  or  on 
the  Boom-jes. 
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VAR.  LECT.  [pimet.]  (vv.  532-3). 

NE  aiTAEBE  PKorECTO,  QUEM  1  Pal.  (.)  Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Phil.;  Heyne ;  Brunck;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  Led.  Virg., 
ed.  1861);  Eibb. 

NB  ftUAEBB,  PEOFECTO  ftTTEM  (as  if  PEOFECTO  Were  the  participle  of  profi- 
ciseor,  and  referred  to  Pallas),  III  Lad. 

ifE  aiTAEEE  PEOFECTO  ftUEM  III  P.  Manut. ;  Haupt. 


VAR.  LECT.  [ptmct.]  (vv.  633-4). 

poscoE  OLTMPO.  Koc  T  Pal.  Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  p.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Brunok. ;  Wakef . ;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1861) ;  ilibb. 

roscoE;  OLTMPO  HOC  III,  "Alii  olympo  sequentibus  iungunt,''  Serv. 
(ed.  Lion)  ;  Lad.  (poscoe:);  Haupt. 
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QUANTAE  MISERIS  CAEDES  LAUKENTIBUS  INSTANT  !  QUAS  POENAS 
MIHI,  TURNE,  DABIS  !  QUAM  MULTA  SUB  UNDAS  SCUTA  VIKUM, 
GALEASQUE  ET  FOETIA  CORPORA  VOLVES,  THYBRI  PATER  (tV.  537- 

540). — Theme  wifh  two  variations,  so  inuclx  more  varied  than 
usual  that  the  three  sentences  seem  to  be  independent  of  each 
other,  but  the  second  and  third  are,  nevertheless,  substantially 
only  variations  of  the  first. 

Pars  caetera  prona  fertur  aqua  (vv..  548-9),  theme; 
SEGNisauE  SECUNDO  DEFLUiT  AMNi,  Variation. 

DucuNT  ExsoRTEM  AENEAE  (vs.  552). — Out  of  the  booty, 
and  before  the  casting- of  lots,  certain  portions  were  selected 
and  set  apart  for  the  chiefs.  A  prize  so  selected  was  called 
E^aipiTo^,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  selected,  and 
aK:Ai)|0,oc„  exsors,  from  its  not  having  been  cast  lots  for.  So 
Horn.  11.  2.  226: 

TToWaL  Se  yvuaiKes 
^ifftv  ^vt  KKiai'qs  e^atperot, 

Eurip.  Ion,  IWl   (of  the  special  or  chosen  goblet,  or  cup,  pre- 
sented to  Ion)  : — 

o  Se  Ka^tav  e^aiperoyj 
ii}s  TO}  veu}  Stj  SeffTTOTTj  X^P^^  <f>epci}pf 

Id.,  Troad.  28  - 

iroWois  Se  KWKVTOiaiv  aiXfJ-aAciyrtSuv 
$oa  ^Kafiapdposy  SetriroTas  KKripovfieyutf 
KOI  Tos  fiev  Apxas,  ras  Se  &ecr<ra\os  Aetos 
^'^VX   ABrivcuav  t€  07/ireiSai  vpofiot. 
ouai  5'   aK\Tjpot  Tpuadtay,  utto  trreyats 
raiaS'  enri,  rots  irpwronrtv  €^  r}  pTjfievat 
arpaTOV  irvv  avrais  S'  i)  AaKaiva  TwSapis 
E\€vn,  vofiurSeia-'  aiXfiaKaros  €v5iKa?s. 

ibid.  2U9  : 

Hec.  Tov/ioy  B€  rts  ap'  eAkxe  tckos, 

eyreTre,  rKa/iOva  KaffaySpav  ;       i 
Talthyp.    e^aip^rov  vv  eKa^eD  Ayafie/j.vav  ava^. 

There  having  been  no  casting  of  lots  on  the  present  occasion, 
EXSORTEM  is  of  coursc  to  be  understood  not  in  its  literal  sense 
of  aKXrrpov,  but  in  its  derived  sense  of  f  ^a^arov,  choice  or  selected, 

eximinni. 
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556-557. 

VOTA  MBTU  UtiPLIOANT  MATKES  PROPIUSQUE  PEUICJ.O 
IT  TIMOR  ET  MAIOK  MAETIS  lAM  APPAllET  IMAGO 


VAS.  LECT. 

IT  TIMOK  I  Pal.  (ID),  qu :  Med.  f*  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck. ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1,861)  ; 
Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Bibb. 

ET  TiMOE  ¥  Mom.  (on  whiob  reading  of  the  Roman,  Pierius  observes,  and 
not  without  reason,  "  sed  id  forte  solito  more,"  meaning,  with  the 
usual  incorrectness  of  that  ms.  ;  while  Heyne,  with  less  than  his  usual 
judgment,  and  half  inclined  to  accept  the  reading  :  "  habet  hoc  expe- 
ditam  interpretationem  :  pkopius  PEKicio  (absolute ;  cum  iam  res 
adducta  esset  propius  ad  disorimen),  et  ximok  {a^puret  maior),  et 

MAIOE  MARTIS  JAM   APPARET   IMAGO.") 


The  words  duplicant,  propius,  and  maior  all  indicate  a  com- 
parison, a  comparison  viz.  of  the  present  state  of  things  with 
some  previous  state.  The  question  then  is,  with  what  previous 
state  of  things  is  the  present  state  compared  ?  not  surely  with 
a  previous  state  of  security,  and  total  ahsence  of  apprehension 
("  Bene  duplicant,  nam  inest  semper  in  matribus  votum,"  Ser- 
vius),  for  the  previous  state  was  not  one  of  peace  and  security, 
but  of  war  (vs.  55 : 

"  hi  bellum  assidue  ducunt  cum  gente  Latina  ;" 
VS.  146: 

"  gens  eadem  quae  te  orudeli,  Daunia,  bello 
insequitur ;  nos  si  pellant,  nihil  afore  credunt 
quin  omnem  Hesperiam  penitus  sua  sub  iuga  mittant ; 
et  mare  quod  supra,  teneant,  quodque  alluit  infra"; 


VS.  474 : 


"  .     .     .     bine  Tusco  claudimur  amni, 
bine  Eutulus  premit,  et  murum  circiimsonat  armis") ; 


*  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  whether  the  reading  be  it  or  et.    Foggini  gives 

IT  TIMOR- 
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tout  the  comparison  is  of  the  present  more  urgent,  more  active 
state  of  war  with  the  previous  less  urgent,  less  active  state. 
The  women,  who  had  previously,  on  account  of  the  war  with 
the  Eutuli,  made  vows,  felt  fear,  and  seen  the  image  of  war 
tefore  them  (viz.,  in  their  minds),  now,  when  the  war  has  thus 
come  to  their  very  door,  when  they  hear  that  a  troop  of  horse 
has  been  actually  ordered  off  in  all  haste,  double  their  vows, 
feel  a  sharper  fear,  and  see  their  picture,  image,  or  idea  of  war 
larger  than  it  was  before. 

VoTA  DTJPLiOANT. — Compare  Prudent.  Peristeph.  12.  63  : 

"  Transtiberina  prius  solvit  sacra  pervigil  sacerdos, 
mox  hue  recurrit  duplicatque  vota." 

Peopiusque  PERlcLO  IT  TiMOK. — The  commcutators  gen- 
erally refer  periclo  to  propius  :  I"  Ad periculum  vicinus,  .  .  . 
aut  certe  .  .  .  propius  pro  propior.  .  .  .  aut  certe  aequatur 
periculo  tinior,  et  per  dativum  extulit  .  .  .  aut  poetice  dixit  ti- 
morem  periculo  comitem,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "Yor  naher  gefahr 
schon  zaget  die  furcht,"  J.  H.  Voss.  "  Ihre  furcht  sieht  die 
gefahr  naher,  sie  geht  bis  zur  nahe  der  gefahr,"  Abr.  Voss, 
Rand-anmerh.  "  Ich  nehme  periclo  als  dativ,  nicht  als  ablativ 
.  .  .  also :  propius  accedit  ad  periculum,  d.  i.  ad  cogitationem, 
repraesentaiionem  periculi,"  Thiel.  '^  Naher  der  gefahr  (die  aber 
noch  feme  ist)  geht  die  besorgniss,"  Siipfle.  "  Timor  propius 
IT  PERICLO  valebit :  timor  non  longe  abest  a  j^ericulo  .  .  .  non 
iam  metuunt  solum  periculum,  sed  propinquum  etiam  et,  instans 
t'ldertt,"  Wagn.  (1833).  "  Propius  accedit  ad  periculum,"  Wagn. 
(1861).  "Fear  treads  more  closely  on  the  heels  of  danger,^] 
Conington] ,  a  meaning  which  I,  at  least,  am  unable  to  obtain 
from  the  words  without  violence,  and  a  construction  (viz.,  it 
PROPIUS  periclo)  of  which  its  propounders  acknowledge  their 
inability  to  produce  even  so  much  as  one  single  example: 
"  Quod  licet  fortasse  sine  exemplo  dictum  fuerit,  potent  tameti 
reote  ita  accipi :  non  iam  metuunt  solum  periculum,  sed  propinquum 
etiam  et  instans  vident,^'  Wagn.  (1833).  How  then  are  we  to  pro- 
ceed so  as  to  arrive  at  a  meaning  which  shall  be  fairly  and  without 
violence  attributable  to  the  words,  harmonious  with  the  context 
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and  justified  by  example  ?  I  reply,  by  connecting  it  pkopius 
not  with  PERicLO,  but  with  animis  (i.e.  aniinis  matrum)  under- 
stood, and  by  regarding  pbriclo  as  absolute  (i.e.  absolute 
ablative),  say  rather,  depending  on  in  understood.  Compare 
Ovid,  Met.  10.  51^5  (Venus  to  Adonis)  : 

"  parce  meo,  iuvenis,  temerarius  esse  periclo." 

Corn.  Nepos,  Datum.  5  :  "  Eum  magno  fore  periculo,  si  quid," 
&c.  Id.  JDion,  2 :  "  Simulque  ab  his  petiit,  si  forte  maiori  esset 
periculo,  ut  sibi  faterentut."  PetrOn.  Sattjr.  122  :  "  Nunquam 
ego  aegrum  tarn  magno  periculo  vidi."  Cic.  ad  Fam.  8.  2  (ed. 
Orelli)  :  "  Maiore  esse  periculo  videtur."  Ibid.  I^..  ep.  ult.  (ed. 
Orelli) :  "  Ne  quo  periculo  te  proprio  existimares."  Manilius, 
5.  650  : 

"  et  si  forte  aliq^uas  animo  consurget  in  artes, 
in  praerupta  dabit  studium,  vincetque  periolo 
ingenium  " 

[in  the  danger  (in  the  midst  of  the  danger)  genius  will  prevail]. 
We  have  thus  the  sense :  timor  it  propius  {animis  matrum) 
[in)  periculo,  i.  e.,  the  timor  of  the  matrons  becomes  sharper  in 
the  danger  (viz.,  the  danger  evidenced  by  the  march  of  the  cavalry 
to  the  seat  of  war),  and  the  three  clauses  vota  metu  duplicant 
matres,  propius  periclo  it  TIMOR,  and  maior  martis  apparet 
IMAGO,  are  but  three  varied  enunciations  of  the  alarm  of  the 
matrons  under  the  new  circumstances ;  both  matrEs  and  periclo 
belonging  in  the  sense  to  each  of  the  three  clauses,  thufe  :  vota 

METU  ■  DUPLICANT     MATRES,     PERICLO ;      PROPIUSQUE,     PERIOLO, 

matribus  it  timor  ;  et  matribus,  periclo,  iam  apparet  maior 
MARTIS  IMAGO.  Propius  IT  TIMOR,  therefore,  =  timor  it  pro- 
pius matribus,  i.e.,  animis  matrum.  Compare  Tadtus,  Agric.  16: 
"  Tenentibus  arma  plerisque  quos  conscientia  defectionis,  et 
prop)ius  ex  legato  tim.or  agitabat";  Sil.  1.  29: 

' '  verum  ubi  magnanimis  Eomam  caput  urbibus  alte 
exserere,  ac  missas  etiam  trans  aequora  classes 
totum  signa  videt  victrieia  fen'e  per  orbem, 
iam  propius  metiieiis,  bellandi  corda  furore 
Piioenicuin  exstimulat  [Juno]  ;" 
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Id.  772: 

' '  sed  propior  metus  annati  ductoris  ab  ira, 
et  magna  ante  oculos  stiibat  genitoris  imago," 

the  last  only  too  plainly  Silius's  adaptation  of  the  YirgiUan  text 
to  his  own  purposes,  "  propior  metus  "  being  Virgil's  propius 
IT  timok;  "armati  ductoris  ira,"  Virgil's  pekiclo;  and  the 
whole  epexegetic  verse  of  the  one  poet  corresponding  word  for 
word  to  the  whole  epexegetic  verse  of  the  other,  viz.,  "  et 
magna"  to  et  maior,  "ante  oculos  stahat"  to  apparet,  and 
"  genitoris.  imago "  to  martis  imago. 

It  (vs.  557),  not  et,  is  the  true  reading — (1),  on  account  of 
the  greater  MS.  authority;  (*),  On  account  of  the  identical 
"  it  timor"  of  Luean,  7,  543 : 

"  semel  ortus,  in  omnes 
it  timor,  et  fatis  datus  est  pro  Caesai-e  cursus  ;" 

of  Silius,  8.  187 : 

' '  itque  timor  totos  gelido  siidore  per  artus  ;' ' 

the  "ahierat  timor"  of  Ammian,  14.  2;  the  "maior  oberrat 
intra  tecta"  of  Claudian,  in  Rufin.  2.  93 ;  and  the  so  similar 
"  it  metus"  of  Coripp.  Joliann.  1.  U2  r 

' '  luotus  ubiq^ue  sonat,  terror,  tristisque  per  omnes 
it  metus,  et  duris  turbantur  cuncta  periclis." 

(3),  on  account  of  the  cognate  expressions  so  frequently  used 
no  less  by  Virgil  himself  (as  vs.  595  below,  "it  clamor"; 
4.  443,  "it  stridor";  5.  558,  "it  circulus";  9.  499,  "it 
gemitus")  than  by  other  authors  (as  Stat.  Theb.  7.  359  :  "  vul- 
tumque  per  omneia  pallor  iit" ;  V^l.  Flacc.  2.  107  : 

"  iamque  dies  aderat,  Thracas  qui  f  uderat  ai-mis ; 
dux  Lemni,  puppes  tenui  contexere  canna 
ausus  et  induoto  cratem  defendere  tergo, 
laeta  mari  turn  sigua  refert,  plenasque  movebat 
armentis  nuribusque  rates  ;  it  [is  rife]  barbara  vestis, 
et  torques,  insigne  loci ;  sonat  aequore  clamor"; 

Id.  2.  233  (of  the  Lemnian  massacre) : 

"  it  cruor  in  ihalamis,  et  anhela  in  pectore  fiimant 
vulnera  "; 
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Id.  2.  393  (of  the  Lemnian  massacre)  : 

' '  exoritur  novus  urbe  dolor,  plancttisque  per  omnes 
it  fades  antiqua  demos  "). 

(4:),  On  account  of  the  life  the  verb  of  motion  gives  to  the 
picture.  And  (5),  because  it  is  Yirgil's  habit  to  divide  into 
several  coordinate  sentences,  each  with  its  own  verb  and  sub- 
ject, not  to  blend  into  one  sentence  by  uniting  with  a  single 
■verb  several  subjects  coupled  together. 

Maiok  martis  iam  apparet  imago. — Things  had  previously- 
presented  the  appearance  (imago,  likeness,  image,  picture)  of  war. 
Now,  however,  that  the  horsemen  are  seen  going  out  of  the  city 
to  the  war,  this  appearance  (image  or  picture)  of  war  becomes 
greater,  i.e.,  the  idea  of  war  clearer  and  more  vivid.  The 
IMAGO  of  our  text  is  precisely  the  "imago"  of  2.  369:  and 
IMAGO  MARTIS  is  here  said  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  poetic 
exaggeration,  as  there  "  imago  mortis." 

Martis. — The  name  of  the  god  or  person  Mars,  used  to 
express  the  department  over  which  he  presides,  as  Bacchus  so 
often  to  express  wine,  Ceres  to  express  corn,  Yenus  to  express 
beauty.  There  is  no  personification,  and  the  image  spoken  of 
is  the  image  of  the  thing  war,  not  the  god  Mars,  as  the  image 
spoken  of,  2.  369,  is  that  of  the  thing  death,  not  of  Mors  her- 
self. Compare  10.  280  :  "In  manibus  mars  ipse,"  zioi  Mars 
himself  is  in  your  hands,  but  the  battle  itself  is  in  your  hands ;  also 
Claud.  Bell.  Get.  (of  the  entry  of  Stilichon  and  his  army  into 
Rome)  : 

"  non  iam  delectus  mieeri,  nee  falce  per  agros 

deposito  iaculum  vibrans  ignobile  messor. 

neo  tentat  clipeum  proiectis  sumere  rastris 

Bellona  ridente  Ceres,  humilisque  novorum 

seditio  clamosa  ducum,  sed  vera  iuventus, 

verua  ductor  adest,  et  vivida  martk  imago,'^ 

where  the  same'  figure  is  used,  and  "  martis  imago  "  is  not  the 
image  of  the  god  Mars,  but  the  image  of  the  thing  war;  and 
where  it  is  not  Stilicho  who  is  the  image  of  Mars,  but  Stilicho, 
and  his  army  and  their  equipments,  which  give  a  vivid  picture 
of  war ;  in  plain  prose,  are  martial.    To  make  my  meaning  still 
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clearer :  it  is  not  the  people  of  Evander  who  see  poetically, 
whose  minds  are  so  poetical  as  to  conceive  a  picture  of  the  god 
Mars,  and  observe  that  picture  grow  larger  and  larger ;  but  it 
is  Yirgil  who  writes  poetically,  and  instead  of  saying  that  the 
idea  of  war  grows  plainer  and  more  impressive  on  their  minds, 
says  that  the  picture  of  mars  grows  larger.  "With  the  figurative 
MAioR  MARTis  IMAGO  of  our  text  contrast  the  literal  "  maior 
(Hamilcaris)  imago"  of  Sil.  13.  750,  where  that  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  real  "  imago"  of  Hamilcar,  informs  us  that  it  went 
off  increased  in  size  when  it  heard  of  the  exploits  of  Hannibal : 

"inde  citato 
oelsus  abit  gressu,  maiorq\ie  recessit  imago." 

Maior. — The  figure  used  in  the  expression  "  mars  "  (=  hel- 
ium) is  sustained  in  maior  :  the  image  of  war,  the  picture  of 
war,  appears  increased  in  size,  i.e.,  the  idea  of  war  becomes 
stronger  and  clearer  and  more  impressive.  See  Rem.  on 
"  plurima  mortis  imago,"  2.  368. 
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NASCENTI  GUI  TEIS  ANIMAS  FERONIA  MATER 
HORRENDUM  DICTU  DEDERAT  TERNA  ARMA  MOYENDA 
TER  LETO  STERNENDUS  ERAT  GUI  TUNC  TAMEN  OMNIS 
ABSTULTT  HAEC  ANIMAS  DEXTRA  ET  TOTIDEM  EXUIT  ARMIS 
NON  EGO  NUNC  DULCI  AMPLEXU  DIVELLERER  USQDAM 
NATE  TUG  NEQUE  FINITIMO  MEZENTIUS  I3SQUAM 
HUIC  CAPITI  INSULTANS  TOT  EERRO  SAEVA  DEDISSET 
EUNERA  TAM  MXJLTIS  VIDUASSET  CIVIBUS  URBEM 


VAE.  ZECT.  (vs.  569). 
riNiTiMTTS  III  p.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Heyne ;  "Wakef. 

HNITIMOS  III  llibb. 

riNiTiMo  III  Serv.  (ed.  Lion);   La  Cerda;   N.  Heins.  (167a);   Brunck 
Vagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Voss;  Lad. 
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MovENDA  (vs.  565). — "  Yel  contra  ipsum,  vel  ab  ipso,"  Servius  ; 
D.  Heinsius,  Peerlkamp,  and  Eibbeck  understanding  the  words 
in  the  former  of  these  senses ;  N.  Heinsius,  Jahn,  Forbiger, 
Thiel,  Voss,  Ladewig,  and  Wagner  in  the  latter :  and  Heyne 
vacillating  between  the  two.  To  me  it  seems  perfectly  certain, 
that  notwithstanding  the  objections  raised  to  it,  especially  by 
Peerlkamp,  the  latter  sense  is  the  true  one — (1),  and  princi- 
pally because  the  passage  was  certainly  so  understood  by 
SiHus,  who  in  no  less  than  two  different  accounts  of  Greryon 
plainly  borrows  more  or  less  of  his  materials  from  this  account 
of  Herilus,  Sil.  1.278: 

"  tres  animas  namque  id  monstrum,  tres  corpore  dextras 
armarat,  ternaque  caput  oervice  gerebat," 

where  we  have  not  only  Virgil's  tres  animas  wholly  unaltered, 
and  Virgil's  terna  arma  movenda  barely  appreciably  altered, 
but  the  very  same  connexion  of  "  animae"  with  "  arma,"  which 
in  the  Virgilian  text  has  been  such  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
commentators.    Id.  13.  200: 

"  qualiB  Atlantiaco  memoratur  littore  quondam 
monstrum  Geryones  immaue  tricorporis  irae, 
eui  tres  in  puguam  dextrae  varia  arma  gerehant. 
una  ignes  saevos,  ast  altera  pone  sagittaa 
fundebat,  validam  torquebat  tertia  coruum, 
atque  uno  diversa  dabat  tria  vulnera  nisu," 

where  the  triple  arms  of  the  monster,  all  wielded  at  once,  are  so 
much  and  at  such  length  insisted  on,  that  our  wonder  is  not 
that  Virgil  should  have  given  arms  to  each  one  of  the  "  animae" 
of  Herilus,  but  that  he  should  have  contented  himself  with  so 
brief  and  modest  a  mention  of  arms  as  numerous  as  the  lives 
of  the  monster.  And  (!8),  my  second  reason  for  adopting 
this  interpretation  is  no  less  strong  than  my  first,  viz.,  that 
TOTiDEM  ExuiT  ARMis,  VS.  567,  SO  plainly  refers  to  three  sets  of 
arms  previously  mentioned,  that  either  this  interpretation  must 
be  admitted,  or  the  clause  totidem  exuit  armis  be  rejected 
as  spurious,  an  alternative  to  which  Peerlkamp,  an  adept  at 
excision,  has  had  no  objection. 

Qui  tunc  tamen  omnes  abstulit  haec  animas  dexira,  et 
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TOTiDEM  EXuiT  ARMis. — "  Maluissem  VirgiHus  ista  omisisset,  ac. 
forte  omisit.  Et  inanis  repetitio.  Omnia  iam  dicta  siiat  illo 
versu :  et  regem  hac  herilum  dextra  sub  tartara  misi," 
Peerlkamp;  an  observation  made  in  ignorance  of  Virgil's 
accustomed  manner,  viz.,  to  bring  his  narrative  to  a  certain 
point  (in  this  instance  to  the  death  of  Herilus),  and  then  sus- 
pending it,  to  return  back  in  order  to  dilate  upon  a  subject 
just  mentioned  (in  this  case  Herilus  and  his  mode  of  death), 
and,  having  so  dilated  upon  it,  to  end  his  digression  or  interca- 
lation -with  words  which,  being  a  variation  of  the  theme  or 
sentiment  at  the  close  of  which  he  had  broken  off  (,in  this  case 

ET  REGEM  HAC  HERILUM  DEXTRA  SUB  TARTARA  MISI,  of  which 
GUI    TUM    TAMEN     OMNES    ABSTULIT    HAEC    ANIMAS    DEXTRA,    ET 

TOTIDEM  EXUIT  ARMIS  is  the  variation),  brings  back  the  mind 
of  the  reader  to  the  precise  point  at  which  he  had  broken  off,  and 
leave  the  author  free  to  pursue  the  narrative  (in  this  case  with 
the  words  non  ego  nunc  dulci,  &o.),  just  as  if  the  intercalation 
(in  this  case  of  the  four  lines  nascenti — armis)  had  not  been 
made  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  double  statement  that 
Evander  killed  Herilus  is  not  a  useless  repetition,  but  is,  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  express  purpose  of  connecting  the  subse- 
quent narrative  non  ego  nunc  dulci  by  means  of  the  theme, 
with  the  body  of  the  narrative,  broken  off  at  misi,  and,  by 
means  of  the  variation,  with  the  intercalated  passage.  The 
eifect  is,  that  the  narrative  remains  complete  and  uninterrupted, 
whether  we  omit  or  retain  the  intercalation.  For  a  full  eluci- 
dation of  this  peculiarity  of  composition  see  Eem.  on  1.  150. 

FiNiTiMO  MEZENTius  (vs.  569). — To  the  reading  finitimus 
I  object  not  merely  the  bad  sound  of  the  two  terminations 
in  us  thus  close  together,  but  the  weakness  of  the  expression 
finitimus  MEZENTIUS.  To  FiNiTiMos  I  object  that  it  is  withr 
out  example,  that  the  evasion  of  the  cacophony  is  but  partially 
successful,  and  that  the  expression  is  no  stronger.  I  therefore 
adopt  FINITIMO,  neither,  however,  to  understand  it  with  Heyne 
as  equivalent  to  "  in  finitimo,"  nor  with  Burmann  to  join  it  to 
FERRO,  nor  with  Wagner  to  join  it  to  huic  capiti  ;  but  in 
order  to  refer  it  to  dedisset  and  viduasset,  thus  :  neque  huic 
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CAPITE  INSULTANS  MEZENTIUS  XJNQUAM  FERRO  TOT  FUNEEA 
FINITIMO    DEDISSBT,    TAM    MULTIS    CIVIBUS    [finitimoj    VIDUASSET 

URBEM  :  Mezentius  would  never  hava  ridden  it  over  me,  never  haoe 
robbed  a  neighbouring  prince  of  so  many  of  Ids  subjects,  a  neigh- 
bouring city  of  so  many  of  its  citizens. 

Tot  feeko  saeva  bedisset  funera  (vv.  620-1),  theme ; 
TAM  MULTIS  VIDUASSET  CIVIBUS  URBEM,  Variation. 

Tam  MULTIS  VIDUASSET  CIVIBUS  URBEM. — "  Quam  urbem 
Mezentius  non  viduasset  ?  Sine  dubio  Agyllam,  suam  urbem, 
unde  eiectus  fuit  hoc  ipso  tempore.  Ergo  Evandrus  eum 
admonuisse  videtur,  ut  mitius  regnaret,"  Peerlkamp,  following 
Servius's  "hinc  contumeliam  ducit,  quod  finitimos  a  tyranni 
iniuria  non  defenderit."  But  Peerlkamp  himself  objects : 
"  Fatendum  tamen  Mezentium,  nisi  aliquid  commiserit,  quod 
propius  spectaret  Evandrum  quam  crudelitas  contra  Agyllinos, 
vix  dici  posse  Evandro  insuUasse."  To  be  sure,  unless  Evander 
was  another  Don  Quixote,  and  therefore  the  interpretation 
both  of  Servius  and  Peerlkamp  is  erroneous,  and  not  Agylla  is 
the  widowed  city,  but  Pallanteum.  And  why  not  ?  Was  not 
Mezentius  a  tyrant,  a  warrior,  and  an  immediate  neighbour  ? 
Was  not  Evander  weak,  and  unable  to  help  himself  ?  May  we 
not  safely  assume  that  his  stronger,  more  warlike,  neighbour 
was  continually  encroaching  on  him,  and  that  many  of  Evan - 
der's  subjects  fell  in  the  repeated  skirmishes,  in  the  border 
warfare  ?  Nay,  was  not  Mfezentius  at  this  very  moment  id  the 
Eutulian  camp,  and  were  not  the  Eutulians  and  Latins  always 
— nay,  now  at  this  very  moment — at  war  with  Evander  i^ 
vs.  55 : 

"  hi  bellum  assidue  ducunt  cum  gente  Latina," 

vs.  146 : 


vs.  474 


"  gens  eadem  quae  te  crudeli  Daunia  bello 
insequitur,'' 


"  hinc  Rutulus  premit,  et  murum  circumsoiiat  armis." 
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574-591. 

SI BESOLVIT 


Si  numina  vestra  incolomem  pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  reser- 
VANT  (vv.  574-5),  tteme;  si  visubtjs  eum  vivo,  et  ventubus 
IN  UNUM,  variation;  each  again  resolvable  into  embodied  theme 
and  variation. 

DuM  cuKAE  AMBiGUAE  (vs.  580),  theme ;  bum  spes  incerta 
EUTURi,  variation.  In  the  words  of  Lucan,  2.  15  :  "dum  liceat 
sperare  timenti."  ' 

GrRAVIOR    NEU    NUNTIUS    AURES     VDLNEBET    (vV.    582-3). — 

NuNTius,  sciz.  mteritus  filii.  Compare  Horn.  II.  19.  336 
(Achilles  speaking  of  his  father) : " 

c^Tji/  iroTiieyfiei/oy  aiei 
\vypriv  ayyeKiiiv  or'  airoipdifLfvoio  iruflTjrai 

Iamque  adeo  exiebat,  &o.  (vv.  685,  &c.) — It  is  not  easy  to 
say  which  picture  is  the  more  highly  wrought,  or  more  exqui- 
site—this of  Pallas  and  his  party  going  out  to  the  war,  or  that 
in  the  fourth  Book,  of  Dido  and  Aeneas  and  their  party  starting 
for  the  chase.  In  this  we  have  Pallas,  in  brilliant  accoutre- 
ments, and  as  beautiful  as  the  morning  star,  in  the  midst  of  hia 
mounted  troop,  with  Aeneas  and"  Achates  and  the  other  chiefs 
beside  him,  issuing  from  the  city  gate ;  women  on  the  walls 
following  with  their  eyes  the  dusty  cloud  of  horsemen  as  they 
disappear  among  the  brushwood,  on  their  way  to  the^  distant 
battlefield.  In  that  we  have  the  huntsmen,  mounted  or  on  foot, 
with  their  dogs,  gins,  hunting-spears,  and  other  accoutrements, 
issuing  at  brilliant  sunrise  from  the  city  gate,  joined  imme-- 
diately  by  Dido  and  Aeneas  and  their  respective  suites,  all 
in  gala,  all  setting  out  for  a  day's  sport  in  the  mountains  and 
the  bush,  Ascanius  galloping  backwards  and  forwards  among 
them,  and  not  content  with  any  lesser  quarry  than  a  boar  or  a 
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lion.  To  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  sequel  both  pictures 
are  as  gay  and  exhilarating  as  they  stand  to  him  who  reads  the 
story  for  the  second,  or  it  may  be  for  the  hundredth  time,  in 
the  saddest  contrast  to  the  grim  catastrophes  by  which  their 
sunny  morning  brightness  is  so  soon,  so  very  soon,  to  bo  over- 
cast, and  for  ever  extinguished.  Each  picture  may  be  regarded 
as  the  last  gKmpse  of  a  blue  sky  immediately  to  be  enveloped 
in  clouds  and  storm— as  the  ballet  before  the  curtain  rises  for  the 
last  act  of  the  tragedy. 

Ipse  agminb  pallas  in  medio,  chlamyde  et  pictis  con- 
spectus m  AEMis  (587-8).     So  Lucap,  1.  245  : 

'    "  et  celsus  medio  conspectus  in  Agmine  Caesar." 

Conspectus,  according  to  the  proper  force  of  con,  observed  by 
everyone,  tJie  gaze  of  all  eyes,  the  "  observed  of  all  observers." 
Compare  Liv.  21.  4  (of  Hannibal):  "Vestitus  nihil  inter 
aequales  excellens :  arma  atque  equi  conspiciebantur ;"  Id.  5.  23 
(of  Oamillus)  :  "  Maxime  conspectus  ipse  ■  est  curru  equis  albis 
iuncto  urbMU  inyectus,"  See  Rem.  on  "  conspicitur,"  8.  83, 
and  on  "  conspexere,"  1.  156, 

,Q.UALIS  UBI  OCEANI  PEEFUSUS   LUCIFEE  UNDA    .    .    .    EXTULIT- 
OS  SACBUM  CAELO  TENEBBASQUE  BESOLVIT  (vT.  589,  591). ThuS 

quoted  by  Spartian,,  in  Vita  Maxini.  Jun,  I,;from  a  Grreek  epi-. 
grammatist  who  had  applied  Virgil's  lines  to  Maximus: 

"  qualis  ubi  Oceani  perfusus  Lucifer  unda  ' 

eztulit  03  sacrum  caelo,  tenebrasque  resolvit, 
talis  erat  iuvenis  prime  sub  nomine  clarus ;" 

and  thus  rendered  by  Casaubon : 

oioi  aif  iDKfavoio  Ea)<r<popos  cifft  poauv 

ovpdyoBcv  Kf<pa\7}j/  TrpotfteptoPf-  ffKeiauv  5c  re  vukra, 

T0i99  fiiv  ytoi  ovTOs,  sv  TjiQeoiffi  tpaeitfos. 


51  * 
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596-599. 

QUADRUPEDANTE  PUTREM  SONITU  QUATIT  UNGULA  CAMPUM 
EST  INGENS  GELIDUM  lUCUS  PROPE  CAEEITIS  AMNEM 
KELIGIONE  PATRUM  LATE  SACER  UNDIQDE  COLLES 
INCLUSERE  CAVI  ET  NIGRA  NEMUS  ABIETE  CINGUNT 


VAE.  LECT. 

CINGUNT  I  Rom.,   Pal.,    Med.      'MW.      Ill  P.   Manut. ;    D.  Heins. ; 

TS,  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunck;   Wagn.   (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861); 

Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
ciNGix  III  Macrobii  exempl.  (teste  Ribbeck) ;  Wakef^ 


QuADRUPEDANTE. — "  Qui  excitatuT  a  currente  quadrupede," 
Wagner  (Praest.).  "  Quodrupedans,  quod  quatuor  pedihus 
graditur,  ut  equi  et  eiusmodi,"  Gesner.  No,  no ;  "  quadni- 
pedans  sonitus  "  is  not  the  sound  occasioned  by  a  quadruped's 
running,  but  the  sound  occasioned  by  that  particular  motion  of 
a  quadruped  in  which  the  four  feet  are  moved  not  as  is  usual 
■with  quadrupeds,  alternately,  but  all  at  once,  the  sound  of 
galloping,  as  Sil.  15.  435 : 

"  ecce  inter  medios  hostilia  nuntius  arma, 
guadrupedante  invectus  equo,  adventare  ferebat" 

[not  a  horse  running  with  four  feet,  but  a  horse  lifting  his  four 

feet  all  at  once,  a  galloping  horse,  else  the  notion  of  speed  required 

by  the  context  is  not  expressed  at  all]  ;  Id.  12.  563  : 

"  inde,  levis  frenis,  circum  pavitantia  fertur 
guadrupedante  sono  peroulsae  moenia  Eomae," 

where  the  same  observation  holds  good;  Aen.  11.  612: 
"  continuo  adversis  Tyrrbenus  et  acer  Aconteus 
connixi  incurrunt  bastis,  primique  ruinam 
dant  sonitu  ingenti,  perfractaque  qiiadrupedantum 
pectora  pectoribus  rumpunt ;  excussus  Aconteus 
fulminia  in  morem  aut  tormento  ponderis  acti, 
praecipitat  longe,  et  vitam  dispergit  in  auras," 
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where  not  only  is  the  charge  insufficiently  described,  but  the 
result  of  the  charge  absolutely  impossible  if  the  motion  ex- 
pressed by  "  quadrupedantum "  is  anything  short  of  the  full 
gallop  ;  Ovid,  Met.  12.  U50 : 

.     .     .     "  qui  quadrupedantis  Oeoli 
fixit  in  adyerso  comum  sine  ouspide  vultu" 

[not  quadruped  Oeclus,  for  all  the  centaurs  were  quadruped, 
but  cantering,  galloping  Oeclus,  into  whose  face,  on  account 
of  the  impetus  with  which  he  came  forward  galloping,  the 
spear  penetrated  even  without  having  an  iron  spike  on  its  end] ; 
Plant.  Capt.  8U  : 

"  qui  advehuntur  quadrupedanti  crueianti  canterio  " 

[not  a  horse  going  on  his  four  feet,  for  all  horses  go  on  four  feet, 
but  a  galloping  horse'].  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  per- 
ceived by  Neuffer : 

"  donnemd  zerstampft  im  galoppe  der  huf  das  zerstaubendfl  blaohield." 

PuTREM. — "In  pulvere  resolutum,  pulverulentum,"  Dozio 
ad  CjTith.  Genet.,  Heyne,  Wagner  [Praest.).  No,  Cynthius 
Cenetens.  himself  says  "  solubilem,"  and  Servius,  ad  Qeorg.  1. 1/.!/., 
says  the  same ;  and  Servius  and  Cynth.  Genet,  are  right. 
Putris  is  not  dusty,  but  crumbly,  in  a  state  in  which  the 
particles  are  not  actually  separated,  but  hold  loosely  together. 
Compare 

"  denique  non  lapides  quoque  vinci  cernis  at  aevo  ? 
non  altas  turres  ruere,  ei  putrescere  saxa  " 

[crumble  away,  loose  their  proper  texture].  Putrescere  is 
the  opposite  of  concresoere;  see  Lucret.  5.  829  : 

"  omnia  commutat  Natura,  et  vortere  coeit: 
namque  aliud  putrescit,  et  aevo  debile  languet, 
porro  aliud  conereseit,  «t  e  contemptibus  exit." 

Est  ingens  gehdum  lucus,  &c. — The  picture  is  that  of  a 
sacred  grove  (lucus  sacer,  vv.  697,  598)  in  a  wide  and  open 
space  (latis  arvis,  vs.  605),  through  which  a  river  flows  (prope 
CAERiTis  AMNEM,  VS.  597),  and  surrounded  («.  e.  both  the  sacred 
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■  rove  and  tte  wide  and  open  space  surrounded)  by  hills  covered 
-with  dark  fir  (colles  ;  inclusere  cavi  ;  nigra  abiete  ;  ciN- 
cunt;  vv.  698,  5.99).  It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  picture 
g  ven  by  Ovid,  Met.  1.  568,  of  the  grove  of  Tempe,  also  watered 
hy  a  river  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills": 

' '  est  nemus  Haemoniae,  praempta  quod  undique  claudit 
silva :  vocant  Tempe ;  per  quae  Peneus,  ab  jmo 
effusus  Pindo,  spumosis  volvitur  undis ;" 

and  of  the  picture  presented  by  Livy,  24.  3 :  "  Lucus  ibi,  fre- 
quenti  silva  et  proeeris  abietis  arboribus  septus,  laeta  in  medio 
pascua  habuit,  ubi  omnis  generis  sacrum  deae  paseebatur  peeus," 
where  we  have  not  only  the  "  lucus,"  and  the  river,  and  the 
surrounding  wood,  but  the  surrounding  wood  of  the  very  same 
kind  as  in  our  text,  viz.  a  fir- wood.     The  picture  remains  _the 
same,  whether  we  desert  the  reading  of  the  Virgilian  MSS. 
ciNGUNT,  and  adopt  that  of  the  "  Macrobii  exempl."  quoted^y 
Eibbeck,  viz.  cingit,  in  which  ease  we  must  understand  nemus 
to  be  the  nominative  case,  and  nigra  nemus  abiete  equivalent 
to  nigrum  nemus  abiegnum ;  or  whether,  adhering  to  the  Yirgilian 
HSS.  we  read  cingunt,  and  understand  nemus  to  be  the  accusa- 
tive case  and  the  structure,  colles  cani  inclusere,  et  cingunt 
nemus  nigka  abiete.    In  the  former  case  nigra  nemus  abiete 
represents  the  woods  with  which  the  surrounding  hills  were 
clothed,  and  colles  inclusure  cavi  and  nigra  nemus  abiete 
CINGIT  are   two   sentences,  each  with   its  proper  subject  and 
proper  verb,  both  sentences  making  up  together  ,the  sense  of 
the  single  sentence  colles  silvosi  inclusere,  a  structure  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  seen  how  very  fond  Virgil  was ;  in  the  latter 
case  nemus  repeats  lucus  sacer,  a  new  view  or  a  different 
character  of  the  original  subject,  being  according  to  another 
structure  of  which  Yirgil  was  no  less  fond,  substituted  for  the 
pronoun  (viz.  eum),  which  in  a  simpler  construction  would  have 
referred  back  to  the  subject,  and  nigra  abiete  alone  represents 
the  woods  with  which  the  hills  are  clothed.     The  editors  adhere 
to  the  reading  of  the  Virgilian  MSS.,  and  understaad  nemus  to 
be  the  accusative  case  governed  by  cingunt  ("Nemus  autem 
aecusandi  casu  dictum  aecipies,  ut  nemus  sit  ipse  Ule,  qui  modo 
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memoratus  est,-LUcus:  colles  inoludunt  et  silva  abiegna 
CINGUNT  lucum  illum>;qui  erat  in  cava  ista  valle,"  Wagner, 
(1832),  with  the  exception  of  Heyne,who,  although  adhering  to 
the  reading  of  the.Virgilian  MSS.,  regards,  most  unwarrantably 
as  1  think,  nemus  as  the  nominative  to  cingunt  ("  coLLtes  cavi 
ineludilnt,  et  nemus  nigka  abiete  cingunt  (pro  cingit)  undicjue 
lucum  prope  amnem  ") 


603-643. 

TUTA MANBRBS 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  GIO). 

T 
ET  GELIDO  I  Bom.,  Pal.,  Med.  (EGELIDO,  the  T  apparently  a  pr.  m.) ; 
III  Pott. ;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyne,  Led.  Verg.,  ed.  1861). 

EGELIDO  I  Pierius.  H  f .  Ill  Serv.  ("  egelibo,  i.  e.  nimium  gelido.  "}  ; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne;  Brunok  ;  "Wakef.;  Hildebr.  (3d. 
Apul.  de  Mundo,  8) ;  Voss  ("  egblidxtm  ist  nicht  ebeii  laii,  sondern 
kuhlig,  die  kiihle  sanf t  gemassigt :  ein  schones  wort  fur  die  lieblicTien 
liiftohen  des  sonnigen  stroma") ;  Lad. 

6  GEEIDO  III  P.  Manut. ;  Phil. 

ECGEiiDO  III  Ribb. 


VAS.  LEGT.  (vs.  627). 
HATJD  vATTTM  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  Ilf .   Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins.  ;   N.  Heina.  (1670) ;    Phil. ;    Heyne ;   Brunck ;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Eibb. 

HAUD  patumIIJ.  Ill  "  Vielleicht  achrieb  Virgil  haud  faxdm  ignobaits," 
Voss. 

HAUD  EATI  Ilf. 


TuTA  tenebant  castra  locis  (vv.  603-4). — The  meaning  is 
not,  safe  because  near  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  but 
in  a  safe  situation,  tuta  locis,  not  far  frotn  the  river  and  the. 
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wooded  hills,  what  rendered  tlie  situation  safe  not  being  men- 
tioned, as  being  of  no  consequence  to  the  narration,  no  event 
having  taken  place  there  except  the  junction  of  Aeneas's  de- 
tachment with  the  army  of  Tarchon,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
Vuleanian  arms  by  Aeneas.  The  expression  tuta  locis  thus 
understood,  there  is  no  longer  the  necessity  felt  by  Servius  and 
Peerlkamp  of  placing  the  camp  of  Tarchon  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
where  it  occupied  "lata  arva,"  of  which  Aeneas  had  a  view  from 
the  top  of  a  still  higher  adjoining  hill :  "  Troiani  vident  Tar- 
chontis  legionem,  quae  erat  in  celso  coUe,  uno  ex  istis  coUibus, 
celsiore,  et  libero  arboribus,"  Peerlkamp.  No,  no ;  Tarchon's 
camp  was  tuta  locis,  in  a  safe  situation,  latis  in  arvis,  in 
broad  fields,  on  which  Aeneas  looked  down,  from  the  top  of  the 
hills  over  which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way  from  Pallanteum  to 
the  river  and  encampment : 

CELSOaUE  OMNIS  DE  COLLE  VIDEBE 
lAM  POTEKAT  LEGIO,  ET  LATIS  TENDEBAT  IN  ARVIS. 

The  objection  of  Servius,  that  a  low  situation  surrounded  by 
hills  was  not  a  safe  situation,  would  stand  good  if  the  expression 
had  been  tuta  loco,  for  loco,  being  singular,  would  have  meant 
"the  situation,"  i.e.  the  situation  just  described,  as  Ovid,  Met. 
13.  912  (of  Galatea  safe  from  the  Cyclops,  owing  to  her  position 
as  just  described)  : 

"  constitit  Mc;  et,  Utta  loco,  monstrumne  deus  ne 
ille  sit,  ignorans,  admiraturque  colorem,"  &c. 

But  the  expression  being  locis,  and  the  plural  being  indefinite, 
the  meaning  of  tuta  locis  is  "  in  a  safe  situation,"  the  circum- 
stances to  which  the  safety  of  the  situation  was  owing  not  being 
mentioned. 

Secretum  (vs.  610). — "Solum,  in  secreto  loco,  ad  flumen," 
Heyne,  Wagner.  No ;  there  is  no  secrecy ;  the  meaning  is 
merely  apart  from  the  rest,  or,  as  we  say  in  English,  hy  himself. 
So  vs.  670,  "secretes  pios,"  not  in  a  secret  place,  but  apart  from 
the  others. 

Beae  bonis  et  tanto  laetus  honore  (vs.  617). — "  Malim 
tanto  laetus  amore.     Vulgatum  vix  aliter  accipi  potest,  quam 
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LAETus  HONORE,  quem  Venus  ipsi  praestitit,"  Peerlkamp.  Still 
the  too  literal,  too  sohoollDoy  interpretation.  Honore  is  only  a 
varied  repetition  of  donis,  rendering  that  word  more  emphatic. 
Compare  vs.  729  below : 

' '  talia  per  clipeum  Vulcani,  dona  parentis, 
miratur," 

where  the  structure  is  not  "  talia  dona  parentis  miratur  per 
clipeum,"  but  ("  dona"  being  as  in  our  text  only  a  repetition  of 
"  clipeum ")  "  miratur  taHa  per  clipeum  Vulcani  (dona  pa- 
rentis)." 

Terribilem  cristis  galeam  flammasque  vomentem,  fati- 
ferumqtte  ensem,  loricam  ex  aere  rigentem,  sanguineam 
INGENTEM  (vv.  620-622). — The  final  m  occurring  nine  times  in 
the  space  of  two  lines  and  a-half  has  a  bad  effect.  Such  effect, 
however,  may  not  impossibly  be  intended  to  inspire  awe  of  the 
cuirass.  Peerlkamp  might  have  adduced  the  cacophony  pro- 
duced by  INGENTEM  SO  soon  after  rigentem,  as  an  additional 
argument  for  the  substitution  of  ardentem  for  ingentem,  and 
might  have  alleged  with  at  least  plausibility  that  ingentem 
arose  out  of  confusion  with  the  so  very  near  and  so  very  very 
similarly  sounding  rigentem.  Had  there  been  any  MS.  autho- 
rity at  all  in  favour  of  the  change,  and  had  the  change  been 
only  of  one  word,  I  should  hardly  have  hesitated  to  adopt  it ; 
but  the  change  involving  the  further  change  of  s^anguineam 
into  sanguineum,  and  being  altogether  without  MS.  authority,  I 
hold  that  we  are  bound  to  reject  it  with  Eibbeck,  and  wait 
further  light  on  either  side. 

Illic  res  italas  romanorumqxje  triumphos  fecerat  igni- 
poTENS   (vv.  626,  628),  theme;    illio  genus  omne  futurae 

STIRPIS    AB    ASCANIO,  PUGNATA    IN  ORDINE  BELLA,    (fecerut  Igni- 

potens)  variation. 

Hatjd  vatum  ignarus  (vs.  627). — "Futurorum  non  inscius," 
Servius.  "  Vaticiniorum  quae  Aeneas  prius  aeceperat,"  For- 
biger.  To  meet  the  objection  of  Peerlkamp :  "  Deo  Yulcano 
indignum  est,  genus  Aeneae  et  res  Eomanas  a  vaiibus  cognos- 
eere,"  "Wagner  strains  thus  [Praest.) :  "Yatvm,  fatorum  quae 
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vates  dii  ceoinerant."  The  objection  is  perhaps  better  met  by 
understanding  vatum  to  mean  not  "  vatioiniorum,"  but  Urtis 
mticinandi  (see  Eem.  on  "  heu  vatum  ignarae  mentes,"  4.  65), 
an  interpretation  which  presents  the  additional  advantage  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  no  longer  the  echo  of  the  first,  the 
knowledge  of  futurity  being  the  consequence  of  skill  in  the  art  of 
divination,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  identical  with  knowledge 
of  prophecies.     A  form   of  expression   almost   identical  with 

HAUD    VATUM    IGNARUS    VENTURIQUE    INSCIUS    AEVI    is    USed    by 

Livy,  8.  7  (of  Manlius  returning  disobedient  and  victorious  to 
his  father) :  "  Ad  praetorium  ad  patrum,  tendit,  ignarus  fati 
futurique."  For  haud  ventuki  inscius  aevi  compare  Silv. 
1.  40  (of  Juno) : 

.     .     .     "  in  regna  Latini 
turtinejnox  saevo  venientum  haud  inscia  cladmn.^^ 

PuGNATAQUE  IN  oRDiNE  BELLA  (vs.  629). — " '  Aevum'  credo 
'ventilrum'  et  'stirps  futura,'  requirunt  b^i^za  pugnanda^  Vvg^ 
NATA  aliquid  adiectum  postularet,  v.  c.  deinde  post."      Why  not 

PUGNATA  BELLA  aS  Well  aS  RAPTAS  SABINAS  ?     BesidoS,  PTJGNATA 

BELLA  carries  with  it  the  proof  of  haud  vatum  ignarus  ven- 
TURiQUE  inscius  AEVI.  There  had  been  no  such  proof,  no  evi- 
dence of  Vulcan's  prescience  if  our  author  had  used  "  pugnanda" 
instead  of  pugnata,  as  there  would  have  been  no  proof  of  the 
same  god's  presence  if,  instead  of  raptas,  our  author  had  said 
rapiendas.  The  wars  which  were  depicted  as  "  pugnanda"  might 
never  have  become  pugnata,  and  the  Sabine  women  depicted  aa 
rapiendas  might  never  have  become  haptas. 

FeCERAT  et  VIRIDI  FETAM  MAVORTIS  IN  ANTKO  PROCUBUISSE 

LtTPAM  (vv.  630-1).— Fetam  =  "  cum  fetu,"  8.  82  :  "  cum  fetu 
procubuit." 

Procubujsse,  not  procumbere,  because  the  SLctueiL pracumbere^ 
the  act  of  lying  down  (having  been  already  performed),  is  not 
represented.  The  wolf  is  represented,  if  I  may  so  say,  after  she 
has  lain  down,  or  as  having  lain  down.  On  the,  other  handu 
LUDERE,  LAMBEKE,  MULCERE,  and  FiNGERE,  bccause  these  acts 
are  being  performed. 

GkMINOS    HUIC    UBERA    CIRCUM    LUDERE    PENDENTES    PUEROS 
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(vv.  631-2),  theme ;  et  lambere  matkem  impavidos,  varia- 
tion. 

Tereti  cervice  reflex  am  (reflexa)  (vs.  633). — I  shall 
not  pretend  to  decide  dogmatically  between  the  rival  readings. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  in  Cicero,  De  If  at.  D.  2.  k2  : 

"  obstipum  caput  et  tereti  cerHce  reflexnm;" 
and  in  Virgilhimself,  10.  535  : 

.     .     .     "reflexa 
tervice  orantis  capulo  tenus  applicat  ensem  ; " 

and  in  Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  3.  779  : 

"  strata  preinat  genibus,  paulnm  cervice  reflexa, 
femina." 

Of  the  two,  the  former  perhaps  seems  a  little  more  Virgilian,  a 
little  less  commonplace. 

Illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam  muloere  alternos  (vvl 
633-4)  theme  ;  et  corpora  fingere  lingua,  variation, 

Raptas  sine  more  sabinas  (vs.  635). — Sine  more,  out- 
rageoursly,  indecently :  see  Rem.  on  6.  694. 

At  tu  dictis,  albane,  maneres  (vs.  643). — "  Velles  manere 
tum  cum  te  distulerunt,"  Wagner  (1861)  wholly  mistaking  the 
meaning,  which  is  not  you  would  now  he  glad  you  had  kept  your 
tcord,  but  you  should  keep  [should  have  kept)  your  word,  i.  e.  it  was 
a  cruel  punishment,  hut  you  have  nobody  to  blame  for  it  but  yourself, 
who  should  not  have  broken  your  word.  The  paradigm  is  Hom. 
II.  '23.  5U5  (of  Eumelus) : 

01  $\a$ev  apfiara  KOi  rax'   iirirw, 
OUTOJ  t'  f(T6Kos  t(i)f  aW'  u^cAcv  aSavaroKTiv 
euX^*'*^***'  '''*'  '^^^  *"'''*  TTavvirraTos  TjKBf  SiaKccv 

[it  -was  a  pity  he  lost  the  race,  but  he  had  nobody  to  blame  but 
himself,  who  had  not  asked  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  his  under- 
taking]. Servius  is  correct:  "Videns  itaque  poeta,  Eomano 
nomini  incongruam  esse  vindictam,  culpam  in  criminis  retorquet 
auctorem,  .  ,  .  Ideo  etiam  mendacis  infert,  ut  tacitae  quaestioni, 
et  invidiae  crudelitatis  occurrat "  (ed.  Lion). 
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652-658. 

IN  STJMMO  CUSTOS  TARPEIAE  MANLIUS  AKCIS 
STABAT  PRO  TEMPLO  ET  CAPITOLIA  CELSA  TENEBAT 
ROMULEOQUE  RECENS  HOKREBAT  REGIA  CULMO 
ATQUE  HIC  AURATIS  VOLITANS  ARGENTEUS  ANSER 
PORTICIBUS  GALLOS  IN  LIMINE  ADESSE  CANEBAT 
GALLI  PER  DUMOS  ADERANT  ARCEMQUE  TENEBANT 
DEFENSI  TENEBRIS  ET  BONO  NOCTIS  OPACAE 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  654). 
EOMTJLEO— cuiMO  I  Rom.  (RUMOLEO),  Pal.,  Med.     H|.     Ill  Serv. ; 

Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  PM.;  Wakef.; 

Pott. ;   Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.   1861) ;  Lad. ;   Haupt ;   Ribb.  (placed 

vv.  641  and  642). 
noMTiLEO— CTTLMo    OMITTED    OR    STIGMATIZED   III    Heyne ; 

Brunck. 


In  summo. — "Non  clypei,  sed  arcis  Tarpeiae,"  Heyne,  Fea, 
Peerlkamp.  No,  no ;  Servius  is  riglit,  a  rather  rare  thing  for 
Servius:  "In  summa  olipei  parte" — first,  and  principally  be- 
cause in  order  to  join  in  summo  with  tarpeiae  arcis  you  must 
ignore  or  overleap  gustos  placed  between  the  two,  and  in  the 
closest  and  most  immediate  connexion  with  tarpeia  manlius 
ARCIS,  with  which  words  it  forms  the  sentence  custos  tarpeiae 
manlius  arcis,  leaving  in  summo  to  stand,  like  the  corre- 
sponding "in  medio,"  vs;  675,  independent  and  self-sufficing. 
Secondly,  because  in  summo,  independent  and  self-sufficing,  is 
assigned  the  same  place  in  the  line  which  is  assigned  to  the 
other  words  descriptive  of  positions  on  the  shield,  viz.  the  first 
place,  or  place  of  emphasis  (Eem.  on  2.  247).  See  vs.  625, 
where  "illic;"  vs.  635,  where  "neo  procul  hinc;"  vs.  639, 
where  "post;"  vs.  642,  where  "hand  procul  inde;"  vs.  646, 
where  "nee  non;"  vs.  655,  where  "atque  hie;"  vs.  633,  where 
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"hie;"  vs.  671,  where  "haeo  inter;"  vs.  673,  where  "  et 
oiroum  ; "  vs.  675,  where  "  in  medio  ; "  vs.  678,  where  "  hino  ; " 
vs.  682,  where  "parte  alia;"  vs.  685,  where  "hinc;"  vs.  711, 
where  "  contra ;"  vs.  714,  where  "  at ;"  vs.  724,  where  "  hie ; " 
vs.  725,  where  "  hie"  again  ; — all  of  them  words  indicating  the 
transition  to  a  new  subject  occupying  a  separate  place  in  the 
picture — are  placed  in  this  emphatic  position,  viz.  first  word  in 
the  line  and  at  the  same  time  first  word  in  the  sentence. 
Thirdly,  because  we  have  the  very  expression  "  eustos  arcis," 
2.  166,  and  the  similar  expression  "  custos  sanoti  Soractis," 
11.  785  ;  and,  to  quote  only  two  of  the  many  examples  afforded 
by  other  authors,  Hor.  Od.  3.  22,  addressing  Diana : 

"  montium  eustos  nemorumque  virgo;" 

Stat.,  Silv.  3.  1.  8,  of  the  god  (or  statue  of)  Hercules  : 

.     .     .     "  tunc  ille  reclusi 
liminis,  et  parvae  cuetoa  inglorius  arae." 

Fourthly,  because  in  medio,  vs.  675,  does  not  mean,  with  Peerl- 
kamp,  "  IN  MEDIO  maris,"  but  in  medio  clipei,  as  shown  by  the 
exactly  corresponding  "in  medio"  applied  Ed.  3.  US  to  the 
carvings  on  the  drinking  cup  of  Alcimedon,  and  meaning  in  the 
middle  of  the  view  or  picture.  For  these  reasons  I  agree  with 
Servius,  Thiel,  Forbiger,  Voss,  and  Wagner,  in  imderstanding 
IN  summo  of  the  shield. 

Pro  templo. — In  front  of  the  temple,  as  Ovid,  Art.  Amat. 
l.SOO: 

"  stabunt  ^ro  signis  iusque  piumque  tuis  " 

[will  stand  in  front  of  your  standards]. 

Two  so  similar  phrases  capitolia  celsa  tenebat  and  aecem- 
QUE  tenebant  should  hardly  come  so  close  together.  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  say  whether  Virgil  did  not  observe  or  had  no 
objection  to  their  proximity.  Perhaps  after  all  we  moderns  are 
over-fastidious  respecting  a  species  of  tramway  driving  for 
which  our  author  would  almost  seem  to  have  a  predilection. 

Eomuleo«be  recens  hoerebat  regia  culmo. — "  Heu 
vatum  ignarae  mentes ! "     Where  is  that  other  thatched  hut  ? 
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that'  other  thatched  hut  north  of  the  Danube  whix^h  is  to  hef 
the  palace  of  that  second,  that  greater  Romulus,  the  swarthy,.' 
squat,  big-headed,  flat-nosed  Hunn,  whoj  wielding  Mars'  own 
sw&rd  thrown  down  to  him  from  hea¥en,  and  having  murdered 
with  it  the  second  Eemus,  sets  fire  to  the  vast  construction  of 
which  his  prototype  laid  the  first  stone,  and  exacts  from  the 
proprietors  quit  and  crown  rent  for  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  ruins.  Reader,  if  thou  happenest  to  be  a  believer  in  the 
progressive  civilization  and  amelioration  of  thy  race,  compare 
the  two  Eomuluses,  or  if  thou  pleasest  the  two  Attilas,  or  if 
you  like  it  better,  Grod's  two  scourges  together,  and  say  what 
tittle  in  those  twelve  hundred  years  the  world  .advanced  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  in  public  or  private  morality,  even  in  that  which 
is  apt  to  strike  root  and  grow  and  thrive  faster  than  either  arts  • 
of  peace,  or  pubKc  or  private  morality — religion. 

Atque  hic,  &c.,  .  .  .  OPACAE-— r".Quae  sequuntur  poetica 
sunt,  non  quae  facile  ab  artifice  in  metallo  effingi  potuerant," 
Heyne.  But  why  not  ?  The  "  canere "  was  expressed  by  the 
wide  open  mouth  of  the  goose,  exactly  as  the  song  of  tha 
Palatine  Apollo  was  expressed  by  the  wide  open  mouth. of  the 
famous  statue,  Prop.  2.  27  : 

"  hie  equidem  Phoebo  visuB  mihi  pulchrior  ipso 
marmoreus  tacita  carmen  Ai(M-e  lyra ;" 

and  that  the  presence  of  the  Gauls  "was  the  subject  of  the' 
"cantus"  was  shown  by  the  flight  (volitans)  of  the  goose  in. 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  Q-auls,  who  were  seen  "adesse 
PER  DUMOs,  exactly  as  in  Moreland's  admirable  painting,  the 
flight  of  the  goose  in  the  opposite  direction  over  the  churn 
announces  the  irruption  of  the  fox-hunt  into  the  midst  of  the 
peaceful  tenants  of  the  farm-yard.  Nor  is  it  enough  for  Heyne 
that  the  picture  is  impossible,  it  is  contrary  to  the  Grerman 
taste  :  "  Turn  anser  volitans  ad .  nostrum  sensum  displicere: 
potest ;  forte  non  aequo  ad  Bomanorum  sensus."  Modest,  to 
acknowledge  that  Virgil  might  possibly  know  better  than  a 
German  grammarian  what  was  agreeable  to  the  Eoman  taste. 
Was  not  the  very  volitans   anser  historical — mythical  at 
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least  ?  And  did  not  Virgil's  choice  of  pigeons  to  guide  his  hero 
to  the  golden  branch  show  that  he  was  well  inclined  to  choose  a 
graceful,  nay  a  heroic  bird,  where  his  choice  was  free  ?  But 
would '  a  graceful  or  a  heroic  bird  have  answered,  even  if  the 
myth  had  left  the  poet  a  free  choice  ?  The  bird  should  have 
been  wa,tchful ;  and  when  is  the  bird  so  watchful,  so  difficult  to 
surprise  or  come  upon  unawares  as  the  goose,  the  bird  more 
watchful  than  even  the  good  dog,  and  where  is  the  bird 
can  make  so  loud,  so  shrill  a  noise,,  and  give  so  effectual  an 
alarm  ?  for  even  Heyne  himself  would  hardly  have  put  a  cycnus 
musicus  on  the  top  of  the  Capitol. 

Similar  to  the  outcry  of  the  goose  on  the  shield  of  Aeneas 
was  that  of  the  swans  on  the  shield  of  Hercules,  Hesiod,  Scut. 
Here.  315 : 

'    (H  Se  icaT*  avTov 
KvKvoi  aepffiTTOTai  fieyaK'  TfirvoV 

and  the  barking  of  the  dogs  on  the  prize  chlamys  of  Cloanthus, 
Aen-.'.S.  S57 :  "  saevitque  oanum  latratus  in  auras."  When  the 
Savoyards  were  besieging  Geneva  in  1602  a  flock  of  ducks  per- 
formed the  same  good  office  towards  the  garrison  of  that  city 
which  the  Eoman  geese  had  performed  towards  the  garrison  of 
the  Capitol  when  besieged  by  the  Grauls.  See  Lazzeri,  Motivi  di 
tutte  le  Guerre  manegg.  dalla  Cor.  di  Franc.,  par.  3,  p.  340, 
motiv.  12. 
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Inneotdntur  (vs.  661),  are  bound  round  (see  Rem.  on  "in- 
nexa,"  8.  276)  ;  aurq,  with  the  gold  torques  (comp.  5.  59). 

Et    TE    CATILINA    MINACI    PENDENTEM    SC0PUL6,    FURIARUM- 
QUE    ORA    TREMENTEM    (VV.    668-9). MiNACI    PENDENTEM    SCO- 

PULo,  i.e.  affixed  to  u  tall  rock  (as  Prometheus  to  the  side  of 
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Caucasus),  and  therefore  appearing  to  hang  from  it.  In  other 
words,  gibbeted,  or  precisely  as  we  say,  hanging  in  chains  on  the 
side  of  the  rock.  Lucian's  word  is  Kptjuajusvoc,  PrometH.  1 ; 
O  fiiv  KavKaaoQ,  ix)  YL^aiare,  ovTog,  to  tov  aOXiov  Tirava  tovtovi 
TTpotrjjXaKrflai    Ssriaai'  TrcptffKOTTojjUfv   o£   jjSjj    Kpii\fiVov   riva   sTTiTt)-' 

^SlOV,  El  TTOV  TriQ  XIOVOQ  JVflVOg  StTTlV,  WQ   (3ll3aiOT£pOV  KaTUTTajtirt 

ra  Ssa/Jia,  km  ouro?  airaai  Trepi<pavt}g  sit)  KpefxafiEvog.  Compare 
Claud.  Cons.  Honor.  Ij.Ij.: 

.     .     .     "  iuvat  infra  tecta  Tonantis 
cernere  Tarpeia,  pendentes  rupe  Gigantes ;" 

and  Manil.  5.  548  (of  Andromeda) : 

"  moUia  per  duraa  panduntur  bracUa  cautes  ; 
astrinxere  pedes  scopulis,  iniectaqu'e  vincla, 
t  cruce  virginea  moritura  puella  pependit 


isque  ubi  pendentem  vidit  de  rupe  puellam 
diriguit  facie." 


MiNACi. — "Euinam  usque  minanti,"  Wagner  (Praest.).  I 
think  not,  but  the  very  contrary,  tall  and  towering.  Compare 
Hor.  Od.  1.  12: 

"  concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes : 
et  minax  (quod  sic  Toluere)  ponto 
unda  recnmbit " 

[not  the  wave  which  had  been  threatening  to  fall,  there  had  been 
nothiag  remarkable  in  the  ialling  of  a  wave  which  had  pre- 
viously threatened  to  fall,  but,  so  far  from  threatening  to  fall,  had 
stood  tall,  towering,  and  awful;  that  wave  has  now  fallen,  "  re- 
cumbit"].  The  idea  has  been  well  expressed  by  Pope,  and 
without  any  allusion  to  or  borrowing  from  ancient  authors  and 
their  "minax"  and  "minaci"  as  applied  to  tall,  towering 
objects : 

"  Where  London's  column  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  lies." 

See  Eem.  on  "  minantur,"  1.  166. 

Is  there  not  an  intended  appropriatei^ess  in  this  punishment, 
of  the  minacious  Catiline  ?    See  Luoan  6,  793  (of  the  exulta- 
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tion  of  Catiline  in  Hades  when  he  heai'd  the  news  of  the  civil 
war  between  Pompey  and  Caesar)  : 

"  abruptis  Catilina  minax,  fractisque  catenis 
exultat ;" 

Cio.  in  Cut.  2 :  .  .  .  "  L.  Catilmam  .  .  .  vohis  atque  huic  urbi 
ferrum.  flammamque  minitantem ;"  Id.,  Pro  Muraena  (ed.  Lamb, 
p.  346):  "Ei  vim  denuntiabat  \_CatiUiia],  reipublicae  miiia- 
hatur ;"  Sail.  Bell.  Cat.  32 :  "  Q,uoniam  quidem  ciroumventus, 
inquit,  '  ab  inimicis  praeeeps  agor,  incendium  meum  rttina 
restingtiam  •' "  ibid.  p.  346  :  "Cum  idem  ille  \Gatilina\  respon- 
disset,  si  quod  asset  in  suas  fortunas  incendium  excitatum,  id  se 
uon  aqua,  sed  ruitia  restincturum." 

FuRiARUM  ORA  TREMENTEM. — ExpoHed  naked  and  helpless  to 
the  insults  and  violence  of  the  Furies,  as  Prometheus  to  those  of 
the  vulture. 

Secretos  pios  (vs.  670). — Secret,  not  because  hid,  but  be- 
cause apart,  by  themselves.     See  8.  610,  and  Rem. 

Fluctu  .spumabant  caerula  cano  (vs.  672).— See  Rem.  on 
1.  539. 

GrEMiNAS  GUI  tempora  flammas  laeta  vomunt  (vv.  680- 
681).  — "  Naturaliter  enim  Augustus  igneos  oculos  habuisse 
dicitur,"  Servius,  Voss.  "  Indicat  galeam,"  La  Cerda,  Heyne, 
Thiol,  Forb.,  Ladew.,  Wagner  (1861).  I  think  neither  explana- 
tion is  correct.  By  what  strange  figure  of  speech  had  eyes  been 
called  TEMPORA  ?  By  what  no  less  strange  the  cheeks  of  his 
helmet  ("  bucculas  galeae")  tempora?  By  what  strangest  of 
all  had  the  cheeks  of  his  helmet  been  called  laeta  tempora  ? 
No,  no ;  tempora  are  his  temples,  the  temples  of  his  bare  head, 
which  are  well  represented  as  laeta,  joyful,  expressive  of  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  as  the  leader  exhibits  his  face  to  his  soldiers, 
and  the  flammas  which  they  emit  are  the  supernatural  light, 
the  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  the  religious  electricity  of  the  favoured 
of  heaven,  such  as  in  Titian's  painting  of  the  tribute-money  is 
so  familiar  to  every  visitor  of  the  Dresden  Grallery.  Virgil  was 
a  better  flatterer  than  either  La  Cerda,  or  Heyne,  or  Ladewig, 
or  Wagner,  and  would  never  have  been  court  poet  or  had  a  house 
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on  the  Esquiline  if  he  had  not  known  better  than  to  cover  the 
head  of  Augustus  with  a  mere  helmet,  no  matter  how  beamy  or 
star-crested,  while  in  the  very  next  line  but  two,  in  the  very 
same  picture  of  the  very  same  battle,  he  crowns  Agrippa  with  a 
fulgent  naval  diadem  : 

BELLI  INSIGNE  SUPEKBUM 
TEMPORA  N'AVALI  FULGENT  KOSTRATA  CORONA. 

If  Virgil  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  mal-d-propos  he  might  have 
written  poetry  all  his  life,  or,  if  he  had  liked  it  better,  comments 
on  Homer  or  ApoUonius  Rhodius ;  but  he  never  would  have  worn 
the  bays  or  been  the  favourite  either  of  Augustus  or  the  Roman 
people,  or  any  people  that  ever  existed.  The  Caesar  must  be 
distinguished  from  everyone  else ;  everyone's  helmet  shines, 
everyone's  helmet  has  a  crest,  but  the  Caesar  must  shine  him- 
self ;  the  grace  of  God  must  stream  visibly  from  him,  the  Divine 
favour  radiate  on  his  vertex  in  the  form  of  a  star,  as  it  had  ra- 
diated on  lulu's,  on  Servius,  and  the  greater  Caesar,  who  had 
adopted  him,  and  to  whom  he  owed  his  fortunes. 

Tempora. — The  temples  of  the  man,  the  living  temples,  exactly 
as  in  the  next  verse  but  two,  tempoha,  the  temples  of  Agrippa, 
neither  Agripjm's  eyes,  nor  the  bucculae  o/Agrippa's  helmet,  but 
the  temples  of  Agrippa  which  are  covered  hy  those  bucculae ;  and 
exactly  as  temp  or  a  is  no  less  than  two-and-thirty  times  else- 
where in  Virgil  the  real  temples  of  the  man,  or  of  the  horse,  or 
of  the  sheep,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Varus  armis  (vs.  685). — Motley  troops,  i.e.,  troops  clothed 
and  armed  after  the  fashion  of  their  respective  countries.  Compare 
V.  723  : 

.     .     .     "  incedunt  victae  longo  ordine  ge;-.tes 
iiuam  variae  Unguis,  habitu  tarn  vestis  et  armis." 
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694-708. 

STUPPEA  FLAMMA  MANU  TELISQDE  VOLATILE  FERRUM 

SPARGITUR  ABVA  NOVA  NEPTUNIA  CAEDE    RUBESCUNT 

REGINA  IN  MEDIIS  PATEIO  ■\'OCAT  AGMINA  SISTRO 

NECDUM  ETIAM.  GEMINOS  A  TERGO  RESPICIT  ANGUES 

OMNIGENUMQUE  DEUM  MONSTRA  ET  LATRATOR  ANUBIS 

CONTRA  NEPTUNUM  EX  VENEREM  CONTRAQUE  MINERVAM 

TELA  TENENT  SAEVIT  MEDIO  IN  CERTAMINE  MAVORS 

CAELATUS  FERRO  TRISTESQUE  EX  AETHERE  DIRAE 

ET  SCISSA  GAIJDENS  VADIT  DISCO  RDIA  PALL  A 

QUAM  CUM  SANGUINED  SEQUITUR  BELLONA   FLAGELLO 

ACTIUS  HAEC  CERNENS  ARCUM  INTENDEBAT  APOLLO 

UESUPER  OMNIS  EO  TBERORE  AEGYPTUS  ET  INDI 

OMNIS  ARABS  OMNES  VBRTEBANT  TERGA  SABAEI 

USA  VIDEBATUR  VENTIS,  REGINA  VOCATIS 

VELA  DARE  ET  LAXOS  lAM  lAMQUE  IMMITTERE  FUNIS 


VAS.  LEGT.  (vs.  694), 

TELls  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  (TELLIS).  II  \.  IH  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ; 
R.  Steph. ;  La  Cerda ;  PML  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.)  Lect.  Virg.,  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb.  (who  very  unaccountably 
observes,  "ieli  vulgo  ante  Heinsium"). 

TELI  III  P.  Manut.  ;   D.  Heins.  ;   N.  Heins.   (1670) ;   Masvicius  ;   Lad. 
Haupt. 


Telis  (vs.  694). — "  Accipiendum  est  de  machinis  ad  missilia 
emittenda,  .  .  .  ut  manu  flamma,  machinis  sagittae  spargantur. 
.  .  .  Saltern  dicam,  spargi  Perrum  telis,  per  tela,  h.  e.  spargi 
missilibus,"  Heyne.  "  Stuppea  flamma,  stuppa  incema,  et  in- 
telliguntur  malleoli;  telisque  volatile  ferrum,  telorum  iadu 
in  omnes  partes  volat  ferrum  "  Wagner  {Vraesi.) : 

"  flamme  des  werga  in  der  hand,  und  fligenden  stabl  an  geschossen."    Voss.. 

52  * 
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Tlie  old  error  of  too  literal  translation,  of  supposing  two  things 
to  be  spoken  of  when  it  is  only  one  thing  is  spoken  of  ;  of  under- 
standing sentences  which  are  only  fractions  of  one  thought,  and 
therefore  unintelligible  until  united  together  by  the  reader's  un- 
derstanding, to  express  so  many  distinct  independent  thoughts. 
The  line  speaks  not  of  the  stuppea  flamma,  and  of  the  vola- 
tile PERRUM  as  two  distinct  instruments,  but  as  together  con- 
stituting one  instrument  (viz.,  the  malleolus).  Stuppea  plamma 
is  the  flaming  tow  contained  in  the  ventriculus  of  the  malleolus 
("  lampas,"  9.  535  ;  "  epolis,"  Cynth.  Genet,  ad  9.  535) ;  vola- 
tile FERRXJM,  the  iron  shaft  or  handle  of  the  same  malleolus, 
lampas,  or  epolis.  Telis  is  the  weapon  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two.  Nay,  not  only  can  its  separate  meaning  be  assigned 
to  each  individual  Latin  word,  but  the  entire  sense  of  the  Latin 
sentence  can  be  expressed  in  English  in  a  sentence  consisting  of 
the  same  precise  number  of  words  as  the  Latin  sentence,  and 
tallying  with  the  Latin  sentence  word  for  word :  "  the  volatile 
iron  weapon  with  its  flaming  tow  is  scattered  by  the  hand ; "  or, 
"  the  flaming  tow  with  its  volatile  iron  weapon  is  scattered  by 
the  hand ; "  or  "  the  volatile  iron-and-flaming-tow  weapon  is 
scattered  by  the  hand."  Stuppea  flamma  being  the  essential 
thing,  is  placed  first ;  telis  volatile  perrum,  the  method  of 
using  or  applying  the  stuppea  flamma,  being  of  less  import- 
ance, is  relegated  to  the  less  important  position,  the  end  of  the 
verse ;  while  to  the  action  of  throwing,  expressed  by  spargitur, 
is  assigned  the  emphatic  position  of  last  word  of  the  sentence 
and  first  word  of  the  new  verse  (see  Eem.  on  2.  247),  a  position 
as  often  as  possible  reserved  for  the  word  expressive  of  the  action 
of  an  agent  described  in  an  immediately  preceding  verse,  and 
especially  emphatic  when,  as  in  this  case,  followed  by  a  fuU 
pause,  a  full  pause  affording  the  reader  time  to  dwell  in  thought 
on  the  continued  action  expressed  by  the  word,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  next  subject. 

Arva  nova  neptunia  caede  rubescunt. — "  Nova  caede, 
magna,  nimia ;  nam  non  dicit  revera  nova,"  Servius.  "  Nova 
caede,  sc.  inter  hos  ipsos  ignes  missiles  et  navium  incendia," 
Heyne,  understanding  "novus".in  the  sense  oi  alter.     "  Mihi 
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ad  initium  pugnae  respici  et  nihil  aliud  signifioari  videtur,  qtiara : 
incipinnt  caede  ruhescere ;  iwviuii  enim  dicitur,  quod  primum 
fit,"  Wagner.  Wagner  is  partially  right,  Servius  and  Heyne 
both  wholly  wrong.  The  key  to  the  sense  is  afforded  by  "  rubes- 
cere,"  which  means  not  the  sea  is  red,  but  the  sea  is  growing 
red,  is  becoming  red;  nova  adds  to  the  inceptive  force  of  the 
verb;  the  sea  is  lecondng  red  with  the  blood,  'hoxa.  freshly  poured 
into  it.  You  see  the  sea  growing  red  with  the  freshly  spilled  blood. 
Compare  9.  691  : 

"  duotoii  Tiirno,  diversa  in  parte  furenti, 
turbantique  viros,  perfertui'  nuneiua,  hostem 
f ervere  caede  nova,  et  portas  praebere  patentee ; ' ' 


10.  514 


7.  554 : 


' '  te,  Turne,  euperbum 
'  nova  quaerens ;" 


"  quae  fors  prima  dedit,  sanguis  novus  imbuit  arma;" 

Ovid.  Trist.  h-  1-  97: 

*'  corque  vetusta  meum,  tanqiiam  nova  vultiera  seutit;" 

Sabin.  Ep.  Ulyss.  Penel.  73  : 

"  vidi,  nee  lacrynias  oculi  tenuere  cadentes, 

deformem  Atriden  (hei  mihi !)  caede  nova." 

Peerlkamp,  discontent  with  this  interpretation  no  less  than 
with  those  of  Servius  and  Heyne,  proposes  to  read  luce  instead 
of  CAEDE,  and  to  refer  the  clause  to  the  new  kind  of  warfare, 
viz.,  one  in  which  fire  was  used  as  a  weapon.  "  Si  rubescunt 
CAEDE,  RUBESCUNT  s'liiguine.  Sed  res  praecipue  agitur  flamnia. . 
Ex  fiumma  non  funditur  sanguis.  Ergo  rubescit  mare  nova  et 
inusitata  luce  flammarum."  To  which  I  reply  that  this  whole 
argument  of  Peerlkamp  is  based  upon  the  false  assumption  that 
"  res  praecipue  agitur  flamma,"  and  that  consequently  the  con- 
nexion of  the  clause  arva  nova  neptunia  caede  rubescunt, 
is  with  the  immediately  preceding  stuppba  flamma  manu 
telisque  volatile  ferrum  spargitur,  not  with  the  whole 
preceding  account  from  una  divines  ruere,  as  far  as  spargitor. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  words  arva  nova  neptunia  caede  ru- 
BESCUNT  are  the  summing  up  of  the  whole,  express  the  result 

of  the  UNA  OMNES  RUERE,  of  the  TANTA  MOLE  VIRI  TDRRITIS 
PUPPIBUS    INSTANT,    of    the    STUPPEA    FLAMMA    MANU    TELISQUE 

A'OLATiLE  FERRUM  SPABGITUR.  Without  the  addition  of  the  red- 
dening of  the  sea  with  the  fresh  blood,  there  is  no  consequence, 
no  result  drawn  from  all  the  previous  struggle,  not  even  so  much 
as  one  single  mention  of  the  shedding  of  blood  until  you  come 
to  INTER  CAEDES,  fourteen  lines  further  on.  This  is,  I  think,  a 
sufficient  condemnation  of  the  interpretation  of  Peerlkamp,  even 
if  that  interpretation  did  not  necessitate  a  merely  conjectural 
alteration  of  the  text. 

But  while  Wagner's  interpretation  is  correct  in  so  far  as  it 
understands  caede  of  the  spilled  blood,  aiad  nova  to  mean  that 
the  blood  was  newly  spilled,  yet  it  is,  as  I  think,  incorrect,  in 
so  far  as  it  understands  this  neio  spilling  of  the  blood  to  be  the 
spilling  of  the  blood  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  "  ad  initium 
pugnae  respici."  Nova  is  here,  as  I  think  appears  from  the 
examples  quoted  above,  a  mere  heightening  or  colouring  epi- 
thet, an  epithet  of  that  kind  which  is  commonly  denominated 
constant,  and  refers  not  to  the  beginning  or  any  other  special 
part  of  the  battle,  but  to  the  freshness,  or  fresh  appearance  of 
the  blood — yov,  see  the  Neptunian  fields  growing  red  with  the  newly- 
spilled  blood,  with  the  fresh  blood.  The  "  caedes  "  strikes  the 
reader's  imagination  the  more,  because  it  is  fresh,  not  of  old 
date.     So  10.  325  : 

"  dum  sequeris  Clytium  infelix,  nova  gaudia,  Cydon." 

Clytius  is  the  new  delight  of  Cydon,  not  because  Oydon  had 
oiher  previous  or  old  delights,  but  because  he  had  not  this  de- 
light long ;  it  was  not  of  old  standing ;  he  was,  as  we  say  in 
English,  neto-f angled  with  it. 

Arva  neptunia  caede  rubescunt. — The  sea  begins  to  grow 
red  with  blood,  exactly  as  elsewhere  the  earth  begins  to  grow  red 
with  blood.     Compare  Sil.  4.  204  : 

"per  canjida  membra 
it  fumaus  cruor,  et  telliis  perfusa  ynbeseit." 
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NeCDUM   ETIAM    GEMINOS  a.   TERGO   RESPICIT  ANGUES. — Com- 

meiitators  aiid  translators  from  tlie  time  of  Servius  to  the  pre- 
sent on  the  one  hand  refer  geminos  angues  to  the  mode  of 
Cleopatra's  death,  and  on  the  other  hand  are  puzzled  to  know 
why  one  aspic  alone  being  historical  two  should  yet  be  men- 
tioned. "  Tum  GEMINOS,  cum  unus  sihi  admoveretur,"  Serviu'^. 
"  Sequitur  forte  Virgilius  famani  aliquam,  duos  eam  angues  sibi 
admovisse,"  Heyne.  "  Q.uum  non  satis  constat,  quot  anguibus 
corpori  admotis  Cleopatra  perierit,  in  hoc  poetae  loco  minime 
haerendum  neque  opus  Burmanni  coniectura  gelidos  angues," 
Forbiger.  The  difficulty  is,  as  I  think,  wholly  of  the  commen- 
tator's own  making,  the  reference  in  geminos  angues  not  being 
to  the  aspic  by  whose  bite  Cleopatra  died,  or  to  the  particular 
mode  of  her  death  at  all,  but  simply  to  her  death,  to  the  catas- 
trophe which  was  impending  over  her.  I  found  this  opinion 
on  the  so  parallel  "geminos  angues"  of  Turnus's  vision,  7. 
450,  the  "  respice  ad  haeo"  of  the  same  vision  so  exactly  parallel 
to  the  RESPICIT  A  TERGO  of  our  text,  and  accompanied  by  the 
explanation  "  bella-  manu  lethumque  gero."  In  the  same  way 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "geminos  angues"  which 
AUecto  commanded  Turnus  to  look  at  and  consider,  and  which 
she  herself  explained  as  prefiguring  wars  and  death,  referred  to 
the  approaching  death  of  Turnus  on  the  battle-field;  so  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  geminos  angues,  to  which  Cleo- 
patra has  as  yet  paid  no  attention,  sculptured  behind  the  figure 
of  Cleopatra  on  the  shield,  indicate,  not  at  all  that  she  is  to  die 
by  the  bite  of  an  aspic,  but  that  her  death  and  ruin  are  im- 
pending, an  opinion  abundantly  confirmed,  as  I  think,  by  the 
manifest  correspondence  between 

NECDUM  ETIAM  GEMINOS  A  TEKGO  IlESPIOIT  ANGUES, 

and 

ILLAM  INTBft  OAEDES  PALLENTEM  MORTE  FUTURA, 

the  former  of  these  verses  describing  the  queen's  state  of  mind  be- 
fore her  discomforture,  viz.,  that  death,  although  actually  impend- 
ing, had  not  yet  entered  into  her  thoughts,  necdum  respicit,  and 
the  latter  her  state  of  mind  after  her  discomfiture,  viz.,  that 
death  had  at  last  entered  into  her  thoughts  (pallentem  morte 
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futura).  As  the  geminos  angues  of  our  text  is  typical  of  the 
death  and  ruin  of  Cleopatra  and  the  "  geminos  angues"  of 
7.  450  tj'pical  of  the  death  and  ruin  of  Turnus,  so  the  "  gemini 
angues"  of  2.^  203-4,  are,  as  I  have  shown  in  Kem.,  typical  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  so,  not  improbably,  the 
"geminos  angues"  of  8.  289  were  typical  of  evil  fate  in  store 
for  Hercules,  and  only  averted  by  the  precocious  might  of  the 
infant  hero,  who,  strangling  the  evil  messengers,  averted  the 
omen.  Even  modern  superstitions  are  not  without  their  two 
snakes,  apparitors  of  hell  and  Satan,  as  Christmas  Carol,  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus : 

"  as  it  fell  out  upon  a  day 

Dives  sickened  and  died, 

there  came  two  serpents  out  of  hell, 

thereto  his  soul  to  guide." 

Nay,  so  far  am  I  from  agreeing  with  the  opinion  that  tiie 
GEMINOS  ANGUES  of  our  text  refer  to  the  aspic,  by  whose  bite 
Cleopatra  died,  that  I  do  not  even  think  that  the  words  mean 
two  snakes  sculptured  or  otherwise  represented  on  the  shield  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  the  expression  geminos  angues 
to  be  wholly  metaphorical,  and  that  the  entire  meaning  is  that 
Cleopatra  does  not  yet  perceive,  or  pay  any  attention  to  the 
danger  a  tergo,  the  danger  which  was  so  near  and  imminent, 
which  was  treading  so  close  upon  her  heels.  Compare  the  pro- 
verb "  Lupus  a  tergo,"  and  Georg.  3.  U06  : 

.     .     .     ' '  nunquam  custodibus  illis 
nocturnum  stabiilis  furem  iucursusque  luporum, 
aut  impacatos  a  tergo  horrebis  Hiberos." 

Ex  AKTHERE  (vs.  701). — These  words  inform  us  that  tlie 
dirae  were  represented  not  as  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  but 
as  in  the  air  above  the  heads  of  the  combatants,  exactly  as  the 
same  words,  7.  288,  inform  us  that  Juno  had  the  view  of  the 
Trojan  fleet  not  from  Pachynus,  but  out  of  the  air  over  Pachy- 
nus.     Compare  Val.  Flaco.  1.  591  : 

"  into/mi/  donee  pavidls  ex  a:i/irre  ventis 

oninipolens,  regenique  dcdit,  queiu  iussa  "V't'reri 
paeva  cohois ; ' ' 
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Id.  4.  682  : 

"  hie  luno  praecepsque  e.v  aethere  Pallas 
insiliimt  pariter  soopulos ;" 

Id.  3.  54  (of  the  voice  of  Pan)  : 

"  talesque  metus  non  Martia  cassis, 
Eumenidumque  comae,  non  tristis  ab  aethere  Gorgon 
sparserit." 

All  tlie  Furies  are  winged,  as  12.  848  :  "  ventosasque  addidit 
alas;"  Claud,  in  Rufin.  1.  118  (of  Megaera)  : 

' '  pigraque  veloces  per  Tartara  conciitit  alas." 

Aethere,  instead  of  aiire,  in  order  to  suit  the  versification, 
nothing  more  being  meant  than  the  common  air  or  atmosphere. 
See  Eem.  on  "  aethere  in  alto,"  6.  437. 

Laxos  iMMiTTKKE  FUMES  (vs.  708).  — "  Laxos  inteiidere 
FUNES,"  Heyne ;  who  adds  at  10.  229  :  "  ubi  v^^la  lq,xantur,' 
rudentes  non  laxantur  sed  intenduntur."  This  is  doubly  in-, 
correct.  When  the  sails  are  spread,  or  rather  preparatory  to 
the  sails  being  spread,  the  rudentes  or  cords  which  run  along 
the  breadth  of  tlie  sails,  and  save  to  shorten  or  reef  sails  as  well 
as  to  tie  the  sails  to  the  yards,  are  necessary  to  be  untied  first ; 
and  secondly,  it  is  this  very  act  of  untying  the  rudentes  which 
is  expressed  by  the  two  words  laxos  immittere.  The  same 
sense  is  expressed  at  10.  229,  without  the  word  laxos,  "  velis 
immitte  rudentes,"  give  the  sheets  (or  confining  cords)  to  the  sails, 
i.  e.  loose  the  sheets  (or  confining  cords).  We  find  a  similar  variety 
of  expression  with  respect  to  the  word  habenae,  for  we  have, 
1.  67 :  "  laxas  dare  habenas "  (with  which  compare  Georg.  2. 
36U:  "  laxis  immissus  habenis")  used  to  signify  loosen  or  slacken 
the  reins ;  while  we  have  the  same  sense  expressd  Aen.,  5.  662, 
by  "  immissis  habenis"  alone  (with  which  compare  Aen.  6.  1 : 
"classi  immittit  habenas"),  without  any  help  of  laxus. 

Vela  dare  et  laxos  .  .  .  immittere  funes. — Our  author's 

usual    vartQOV   TrpOTlfiOV    for   LAXOS    IMMITTERE    FUNES    ET    DARE 

VELA,  loose  the  sheets,  untie  the  cords  that  bend  up  the  sails,  and 
spread  the  sails. 
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711-713. 

CONTRA  AUTEM  MAGNO  MOERENTEM  CORPORE  NILUM 
PANDENTEMQUE  SINUS  ET  TOTA  VESTE  TOCANTEM 
CAERULEUM  IN  GREMTUM  LATEBROSAQUE  FLUMINA  VICTOS 


VAS.  LJECT.  (vs.  712). 
TOTA  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.     HI  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Heyne;    Brunek  ;    "Wakef. ;    "Wagn.    (ed.   Heyn.,    ed.  1861);    Lad.; 
Haupt ;  Ribb. 


That  it  was  the  practice  among  the  ancients  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  it  has  been,  and  is  still,  in  most  nations,  to  make  signs  and 
demonstrations  by  waving  about  in  the  air  above  the  head  any 
available  part  of  the  dress,  appears  abundantly  from  their  writ- 
ings, ex.  gr.  Philostr.  Icon.  2.  6  (of'  spectators  at  public  games, 
testifying  their  approbation  of  one  of  the  competitors)  :  Bomjiti 
yovv  ^avaTTYihriCTaiiTe^  tiov  iitxKMV,  kui  ot  jutv  no  X^ipe  avaasiov- 
a(V,  oi  06  T-qv  i(jdr]Ta,  oi  S"  uipovrm  otto  tijc  717c,  01  6e  toic 
wXricriov  iXapov  TTooanaXaiovcri.  [cuni  proxiinis  inanus  conseruiit\; 
Ammian.  18.  6  :  "  Quos  cum  iumenti  agilitate  praegressus,  apud 
Amudim  munimentum  infirmum  dispersis  per  pabulum  equis 
r60ubantes  nostros  seourius  inveiiissem,  porrecto  extentius 
braehio,  et  summitcdibus  sagi  contortis  e/afiua,  adesse  hostes 
signo  solito  demonstrabam ;"  Id.  25.  6:  "  Ripas  occupavere 
oontrarias  :  Persarumque  conculcatis  pluribus  et  trunoatis,  .  .  . 
efficacis  audaciae  signum  elatis  manibus  confortisqu.e  saghlk 
ostendebant ; "  Prooop.  Goth.  3:  Eic  ti  ra^  iwuX^hc;  avtldaivm' 
<i7r«vr£j',  KOI  ra  ifiuT  la  trtioiTEC  toic  E"  "rate  vavai  atjtxati'Civ 
ijdovXovTo  fjLTi  TTfjuaw  tivai .  Yeget.  '6.  5 :  "  Sunt  et  alia  muta 
signa,  quae  dux  belli  in  equis,  aut  indumentis,  et  in  ipsis  armis, 
ut  dignoscatur  hostis,  praecipit  custodiri.  Praeterea  manu  ali- 
quid,  vel  flagello,  more  barbarico,  vel  certe  mota,  qua  utitur, 
vesfe,  significat;"  and  especially  Auson.  Monell.  367  (of  the  river 
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Saravus  or  Saar,  calling  Ausonius  to  speak  of  him  (Saravus) )  : 

"  naviger  undisona  dudum  me  mole  Saravus 
tota  voste  voeat,  longum  qui  distulit  amnem, 
fessa  sub  Augustis  ut  volveret  ostia  muris  ; " 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  2.  73  : 

"  sed  enim  revocate,  Quirites, 
et  date  iactatis  undique  signa  togis. 
en  revocant :  at,  ne  turbet  topa  mota  capillos, 
in  nostras  abdas  te  licet  usque  sinus." 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Nicholas  Heinsius  and  Peerl- 
kamp,  that  it  is  an  example  of  this  ancient,  familiar,  wide- 
spread practice  we  have  here  before  us,  still  less  that  Ausonius's 
account  just  quoted  of  the  Saar-god's  calling  to  him — whether 
"tota  veste"  or  "torta  veste"  no  matter — is  an  imitation  of 
our  text  ["  Maronis  hunc  locum  manifesto  respexit  Ausonius,^ 
Mosella,368:  'naviger  .  . .  tota  veste  vocat'"  N.  Heins.  ap.Burm. 
"  Sed  TOTA  VESTE  multo  elegantius  est,  recteque  ah  Heinsio 
defensum,  qui  et  imitationem  Ausonii  Mosell.  368  ostendit : 

'  naviger  undisona  dudum  me  mole  Saravus 
tota  veste  vocat.' 

In  vocabulo  tota  studium  Nili  cernitur,  omnibus  viribus  nisi,  cor- 
PORE  ET  mota  VESTE  viCTOS  vocantis,"  Peerlkamp],  if  it  were  only 
because  the  signal  by  waving  the  garment  in  the  air  was  an 
indefinite  signal,  capable  at  most  of  expressing  emotion,  invit- 
ing attention,  calling  towards,  warning  off,  or  putting  on  the 
qui  vive,  while  the  signal  given  by  the  Nile-god  was  a  precis© 
and  definite  invitation  into  the  very  bosom  itself— caeruleum 
IN  GREMiuM.  Such  invitation  must  be  given  in  some  more  pre- 
cise way  than  by  merely  waving  a  garment  or  a  loose  available 
part  of  a  garment  round  and  round  in  the  air  above  the  head, 
and  what  more  precise  way  than  that  of  opening  and  throwing 
wide^wide  to  the  utmost — (tota  veste) — the  garment  cover-' 
ing  the  bosom  itself  :  pandentem  sinus  et  tota  veste  vocajs- 
tem  caeruleum  in  GREMIUM  ?  How  different  the  Saar-god's 
signal  to  Ausonius  !  No  pandentem  sinus,  no  caeruleum  in 
GRBMiUM,  no  latebrosa  flumina,  not  even  the  remotest  allu-' 
sion  either  to  a  grbmium,  or  sinus,  or  "  latebrae"?    And  why  ? 
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Because  the  Saar-god  only  wants  Ausonius  to  notice  him,  not 
at  all  to  come  to  him  and  hide  himself  in  his  bosom.  Except 
that  they  are  both  made  with  the  outer  garment,  there  is  no  re- 
semblance between  the  two  signals — no  resemblance  either  in 
manner  or  purpose:  the  slight  resemblance,  viz.,  that  they  are 
both  made  "  tota  veste,"  rests  entirely  on  a  disputed  reading  of 
the  Ausonian  text.  The  rival  reading  "  torta,"  affording  the 
sense  :  with  Ma  garment  waved  in  the  air,  affords  a  clearer  picture, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  true  reading. 

But  there  is  a  passage  of  Ausonius  which  is  perfectly  paral- 
lel to,  and  affords  the  aptest  illustratioil  of,  our  text.  It  is 
that  in  which  the  poet  {Mosell.  //.IS)  commands  the  Rhine-god 
to  open  the  "  caerulean  sinuses"  of  his  "  peplum,"  and  make 
room  within  them  for  the  fraternal  waters  of  the  Moselle  (the 
waters  of  the  Moselle  running  into  the  Rhine,  at  Ooblenz) : 

' '  caeruleos  nunc,  Ehene,  sinus  hy aloque  virentein 
pande  peplum,  spatiumque  novi  metai'e  fluenti, 
fraternis  cumulandus  aquis," 

a  true  parallel  in  which  we  have,  not,  as  in  the  pseudo-parallel 
of  the  commentators,  a  mere  noticing  or  calling  of  the  attention 
with  the  flourish  of  a  garment  in  the  air,  but  a  wide- thro  win  g- 
open  of  the  garment  itself  for  the  reception  of  a  brother,  who, 
coming  of  his  own  accord,  requires  no  invitation,  no  vocantem, 
and  for  whom,  not  being  a  fugitive,  there  need  not  be,  and 
therefore  are  not,  any  "  latebrae"  either  invited  to  or  provided. 
Compare  Yal.  Flacc.  2.  ti4 : 

"  iamque  Hyperionius  metas  maris  urguet  Hiberi 
currus,  et  eviotae  prono  laxantur  habenae 
aetbere,  cum  palmas  Tethys  grandacva  siMifsque 
sustuUt,  et  rupto  sonuit  sacer  aequore  Titan." 

Veste. —  The  outer  garment;  the  "  peplum"  of  the  Ausonian 
parallel,  the  "  carbasus"  of  the  Tiber-god,  vs.  3B,  above : 

.     .  ' '  eum  tenuis  glauco  velabat  amictu 

earbasus." 

Testis,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  always  the  outer  dress,  no  matter  of 
what  form,  as  Plaut.  Capt.  Prol.  37  : 

"  itaque  inter  se  oommutant  vesiem  et  nominu  ;" 
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Aen.  6.  &hS>  : 

,     .     .     "  Thi-eiceus  longa  cum  msie  saoerdos  ;" 

ihid.  S.  721  : 

.     "  latos  huineros  subieotaque  coUa 
rexle  super,  fulvique  itisternor  pelle  leojiis  " 

[a  cloak,  or  rug  of  lion's  skin].     See  Rem.  2.  721. 

ToTA. — "  Summo  studio,  toto  ex  oorde  vocantem  vestb," 
Thiel.  "  In  vooabulo  tota  studium  Nili  cernitur,  omnibus 
viribus  nisi,  corpore  et  mota  veste  victos  mcantis,"  Peerl- 
kamp.  This  very  forced  interpretation  of  tota  in  conjunction 
with  VESTE  vocantem  falls  to  the  ground,  of  course,  with  the 
false  interpretation  of  veste  vocantem  out  of  which  it  arose. 
Veste  vocantem  rightly  understood,  tota  veste  vocantem 
becomes  at  once  :  calling,  with  his  vest  thrown  opim  to  its  full 
icidth ;  and  so  Heyne  rightly  :  "  expansa  quantum  sinus  pate- 
bat;"  and  La  Cerda,  before  Heyne:  "Quasi  Nilus  sinus 
aperiret,  et  vestem  totam  panderet  ad  tegendos  fugitives." 
Compare  Ovid,  Met.  6.  298: 

'*  ultima  rcstabat :  quam  tolo  corpore^  uiater  [Niobe], 
tota  teste  tfgetts,  '  Unatn  Tninimamque  reliiiqiie  ; 
de  multis  minimam  posco,'  clamavit,  '  et  unam' ;" 

also  Senec.  Again.  71^1  (Cassandra  apostrophizing  tlie  ghosts  of 
her  slaughtered  reLitives)  : 

**  quid  me  vocatis  sospitem  solani  e  meis, 
umbrae  raeorum  ?  te  sequur,  tnta  pater 
I'ruia  .-ejjnlte ;" 

Id.  Trond.  28  (Hecuba  speaking)  : 

"  tester  deorum  numen  aversiim  milii, 
patriaeque  cineres,  teque  rectorem  Phrygum, 
queni  Troia  toto  eonditiim  regno  tegit, 
tuosque  manes  ; ' ' 

Claud.  Laus  Stilic.  2.  166  : 

.     .     .     "  haec  [Roma]  auguriis  firmata  Sibyllae  ; 
haec  sacris.auimata  Numae  ;  huic  fulmina  vibrat 
lupiter:;  hanc  tota  Tritonia  Gorgone  velat" 

[with  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  her  Gojgon]. 
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Pandentem  sinus. — Either  uncovering  his  bosom,  or  throw- 
ing ivide  open  the  bosom,  of  his  peplum,  the  word  sinus  being,  like 
its  English  equivalent  bosom  and  its  Greek  equivalent  KoXirog,  in 
common  use  to  signify  either  the  pectus  (that  part  of  the  body 
between  the  arms),  or  the  part  of  the  garment  covering  the 
pectus.     Compare  Senec.  Hipp.  1189  (Phaedra  speaking)  : 

"  0  mors,  pudoris  maximum  laesi  deciis, 
conf ugimus  ad  te  ;  pande  platatos  sinus  ;' ' 

Id.^.  103 :  "quantum  potes  autem,  in  philosophiam  secede:  ilia 
te  sinu  suo  proteget ;  in  huius  sacrario  eris  aut  tutus,  aut  tutior," 
Tacit,  ffist.  1.  52 :  "  Panderet  modo  [Vitellius]  sinum,  et  veni- 
enti  fortunae  occurreret"  [he  had  only  to  open  his  bosom  (or, 
as  we  say,  his  arms)  and  meet  the  coming  good  fortune ;  i.e.,  he 
had  only  to'  meet  with  open  arms  the  good  fortune  which  was 
coming  towards  him]  ;  Manil.  5.  389  (ed.  Bentl.)  : 

"  Anguitenens  magno  cireiimdatus  orbe  Draconis, 
quum  ver  in  regions  tuae,  Caprioorne,  figurae, 
non  inimica  faoit  serpentum  membra  creatis. 
accipient  sMiiwsque  suis,  peploc^ue  fluenti ; 
osculaque  horrendis  iungunt  impuue  renenis  ;" 

Plin.  Jun.  Paneg.  6 :  "  confugit  in  sinum  tuimi  concussa  respub- 
lica;"  and  see  Eem.  on  "sinum  laerimis  implevit  obortis," 
4.  30. 

If  it  is  a  curious  accident  by  which  we  have  in  Ausonius's 
Moselle,  and  within  fifty  verses  of  each  other,  two  passages,  one 
illustrative  of  the  practice  of  making  general  signals  by  the 
waving  of  a  garment  or  some  part  of  a  garment,  above  the 
head  in  the  air,  and  the  other  of  the  very  different  practice  of 
inviting  to  the  bosom,  by  the  wide-open-throwing  of  the  gar- 
ment covering  it,  how  doubly  curious  the  accident  by  which  we 
are  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  having  an  example  of  each  prac- 
tice within  the  compass  of  the  single  0  vidian  stanza,  Amor. 
3.  2.  73,  quoted  above,  where  Ovid's  mistress  sitting  spectatrix. 
of  the  Ciroenses,  and  being  in  danger  of  having  her  hair  dis- 
composed by  the  waving  of  the  spectators'  togas  above  their 
heads,  is  invited  by  Ovid,  who  is  sitting  beside  her,  to  the  shelter 
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of  kis  bosom  (as  Cleopatra,  in  our  text,  to  the  shelter  of  the  Nile- 
god's  bosom) : 

' '  in  noBtroB  abdas  te  licet  usque  sinus  ; ' ' 

and  is  only  not  invited  by  the  signal  of  throwing  wide  open  the 
garments  covering  the  bosom  (pandentem  sintjs  et  tota  vesth 
vocantem),  because  she  is  not,  as  Cleopatra  is  in  our  text,  at  a 
distance  from,  but  close  beside,  the  person  who  invites. 

CaERULEUM  in  GfREMIUM  LATEBROSAaUE  FLUMINA. Into  the 

caenUean  bosom  (of  the  god,  for  it  is  the  god  who  invites,  and 
opens  his  whole  garment)  and  into  the  hiding  places  (of  the  river, 
for  it  is  flumina) — a  confusion  of  expression,  if  not  of  thought, 
I  am  unwilling  to  say  both  of  expression  and  thought,  of  which 
our  author,  and  indeed  most  authors,  are  but  too  frequently 
guilty,  ex.  yr.  8.  63  : 

"  ego  sum,  pleno  quem  flumiue  oernis 
stringentem  ripas,  et  pinguia  culta  Becanteni, 
caenileus  Thytris,  caelo  gratissimus  amnis," 

where  the  god  Tiberinus  of  the  pleasant  river,  clothed  in  glaucous 
robe  of  fine  lawn  and  crowned  with  reeds  (vs.  31 ; 

"  deus  ipse  loci  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno 


.     eum  tenuis  glauco  velabat  amictu 
carbasus,  et  crines  umbrosa  tegebat  arcendo") 

gravely  informs  Aeneas  as  he  lies  asleep  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tyber,  that  he  (the  god  Tiberinus)  is  the  river  Tyber  on 
the  banks  of  which  he  (Aeneas)  lies  fast  asleep,  and  which  he 
(Aeneas)  sees  sweeping  along  in  full  stream  through  the  rich 
holms.     Compare  also  Sil.  8.  189  (of  Anna) : 

"  prosiluit  stratis,  humilique  egressa  fenestra 
per  patulos  currit  plantis  pernicibus  agros  ; 
donee  arenoso  (sic  fama)  Numicius  illam 
suscepit  gremio,  vitreisque  abscondidit  antris," 

where  it  is  as  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  by  the  river-god 
Numicius  that  Anna  is  taken  upon  the  lap,  and  put  away  out  of 
sight,  in  some  crystal  cave,  as  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is 
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not  the  river  god's  lap,  but  only  the  bed  of  the  river  itself,  whifh 
is  sandy. 

VocANTEM  IN  GREMiuM  viCTOS. — Compare  Olaud.  Laus  Sti/ir. 
3.  150  (of  personified  Roma) : 

"  haec  est,  in  greinium  victos  quae  sola  recepit, 
humamimque  geijua  commiini  nomine  fovit, 
matris,  non  dominae,  ritu." 

Latkbrosa  fldmina. — "  Quia  Nili  origo  nesoitur,"  Servius. 
"Nam  origo  Nili  ignoratur,"  Cynth.  Genet.  "  Ubi  lateret  Cleo- 
patra, quod  fontes  Nili  ignoti  sunt,"  Grossrau.  Latebrosus  is 
not  hidden  or  lurking,  but  full  of  lurking  places,  as  Ad  Liv.  15  : 

"  ille  modo  eripuit  latehrosas  hostibus  Alpes." 

VicTos. — I.e.,  Cleopatram ;  the  plural  and  general,  as  being 
less  offensive  than  the  singular  and  particular. 


718-728. 

AKAE ARAXES 


Omnibbs  arae  ;  ajnte  aras  (vv.  718--19). — "  Arab,  exquisite 
pro  arae  ah  artifice  er/>jr«s«e,"  Heyne.  "  Quid  mirum  in  omni- 
bus temp  LIS  fuisse  aras  ?  Heynius  putat  acumen  in  eo  esse,  ut 
arae  ah  artifice  expressae  cogitentur.  Sed  omnia  ab  artifice  in 
clyjjeo  sunt  expressa,  et  sic  proponuntur,  ut  revera  fuerunt.  .  .  . 
In  oris  hie  esse  debuit  aliquid  singulare  ao  diei  festo  proprium, 
ut  MATRUM  CHORUS.  Illud  singularc  nanoiscemuf,  si  pro  ante 
aras  scribamus  ardentes,"  Peerlkamp.  Of  which  conjecture 
Eibbeck  observes,  "  magnopere  placet."  I,  on  the  contrary, 
think  that,  ingenious  as  it  is,  it  is  founded  on  a  too  literal,  and 
therefore  mistaken,  understanding  of  the  vulgar  reading,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  that  there  were  altars  in  all  the  tem- 
ples on  this  day  specially,  but  that  on  this  day  specially  there 
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were  victims  slaia  at  all  the  altars,  omnibus  akae  temg,  as- 
has  been  well  observed  by  Forbiger,  to  be  taken  in  strict  con- 
junction with,  the  immediately  succeeding  ante  akas. 

HiC    NOMADUM    GENUS     ET    DISCINCTOS     AFROS     (vS.    724). — 

"  Mollitiem  hominum  arguit  veste  laxa  et  fluente,"  Heyne. 
No ;  the  Africans  were  warlike,  not  effeminate  (compare  4.  40 :' 

"  hino  Gaetulae  virbes,  genus  insuperabile  hello, 
et  Sumidae  inframi  cingunt ;" 

1.  343 : 

"  aed  fines  Zibyei,  genus  intraetahile  bello"), 

and  DISCINCTOS  only  contrasts  their  loose  dress  with  that  of  the 
Romans,  which  (and  especially  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers)  was 
praecinctns  or  tightly  girt  round  the  waist,  Epiced.  Maecenatis,  21  : 

"  quod  discinctm  eras,  animo  quoque,  oarpitur  unum : 

diluitur  nimia  simplicitate  tua. 
sic  illi  vixere,  quibus  f  uit  aurea  Virgo  : 

quae  bene  praeeinotos  postmodo  pulsa  fugit : 
invide,  quid  tandem  tnnicM  nocuere  mlutae  ? 

aut  tibi  ventosi  quid  nocuere  sinus  ?" 

See  also  Herodian  (Politian's  translation),  3.  4  (of  the  Persians): 
"  Barbari  .  .  .  gnari  antea  pugnare  tantum  arcu  ex  equis,  neque 
armatura  muniti,  neque  hasta  gladioque  satis  audaces,  levi  pen- 
dulaqne  veste  .  .  .  ;"  and  4.  11  (of  the  Parthians) :  "  Deseende- 
rant  enim  ex  iis  [viz.,  equis  suis],  pastumque  dimiserant,  neque 
ipsi  evadere  fuga  poterant,  impediente  eursum  fluxa  veste  ad 
pedes  usque  deducta." 

Euphrates  ibat  jam  mollior  undis,  &c.,  .  .  .  et  pontem 
iNDiGNATUs  ARAXES  (w.  726-728).  — "  DucuntuT  captivi  una 
cum  signis  fluviorum,"  Heyne,  Thiel.  Any  possible  doubt  that 
this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  removed  by  Ovid, 
who  [Ars.  Amat.  1.  219),  speaking  of  this  same  triumph,  says  : 

"  atque  aliqua  ex  illis  cum  regum  nomina  quaeret, 

quae  loca,  qui  montes,  quaere  ferantur  aquae ; 
omnia  responde  ;  nee  tantum  si  qua  rogabit ; 

et  quae  nescieris,  ut  bene  nota  refer, 
hie  est  Euphrates,  praecinctus  arundine  froutem. 

cui  coma  dependet  caerula,  Tigris  erit. 
hos  facito  Armenioa  :  haec  est  Danaeia  Persis  ; 

urbs  in  Acbaemeniis  vallibus  ista  fuit," 

KBNSY,   AENEIDEA,   VOL.   III.  53 
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where  there  is  the  same  (logically  incorrect)  mixture  of  real  and 
emblematic  as  in  our  text.  The  reader^  if  he  cares  to  take  the 
trouble,  may,  however,  make  the  description  logically  correct  by 
imagining  for  himself  that  the  nations  mentioned  had  each  its 
emblematic  standard,  and  that  each  of  the  emblematic  standards 
mentioned  was  accompanied  by  its  corresponding  nation. 

Euphrates  ibat  iam  mollior  undis. — I.  e.,  ibat  Euphrates 

(lAM  mollior  undis),    not  IAM  mollior  ibat   undis  EUPHRATES, 

the  meaning  being  that  Euphrates  (who  has  been  taught  to  flow 
more  mildly),  went  in  procession,  not  that  Euphrates  went  more 
mildly  with  his  waters,  or  flowed  more  mildly. 

Ibat. —  Went  (i.e.,  teas  home)  in  procession. 

Euphrates. — Not  the  river,  as  a  real  river,  or  river  of  water, 
but  the  river-god  Euphrates,  in  personal  form.  The  same  obser- 
vations apply  to  Araxes. 


END    OF    BOOK    VIII. 
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6CEPTKA VOTIS 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  9). 

VI 

PETll  I  Rom.  (PETIT),  the  VI  modern),  Pal,  Med.  Ill  Politianr 
Gr.  Fabricius  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ,- 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Kibb. 

petIt  in  Heyne. 

PETivrr  m  P.  Manut. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  U).* 

MANUS  COLLECTOS  III  Probus  {Inst.  Gram.). 

MANTTM  EI  COLLECTOS  I  "  In  codd.  aliquot  antiquis  legere  est  et  collectos, 
in  nonnnllis  absque  uUo  copulativo  collectos,"  Pierius.  Ill  Mas- 
vicius  (Yen.  1736). 

MANTJH  COLLECTOS  I  Rom.,  Med.  Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil.; 
Pott.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg. 
and  Praest.) ;  Ribb. 


•  Pu&ctuatioa  not  entered  jj^to ;  vid.  infra. 
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ETC 


MANUS  ET  coLiEcros  (MANUSOLLECTOS)  1  Pal. 
MANUM  COLIECTOSQUE  III  Lad. ;  Haupt. 


"■1 
MANTTM  COLLECTOS  I  Hotn.,  Med.     Ill  D.  Heins.  5    N.  Heins.  (1670); 

Phil, ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;    Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Zed. 

Virg,,  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb. 
UANrH,  COLLECTOS  III  P.  Manut. 
MAKUS  COLLECTOS  III  Probus  {Inst.  Gram.). 


Nunc  tempus  equos,  nunc  poscere  cubrus  (vs.  12). — ^Not  of 
the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  entire  army,  but  of  Tumus's  own 
horses  and  chariot.     So  12.  82  : 

"  poseit  [Tumus]  eqttoi  gaudetque  tuens  ante  era  fremeiites ;" 

12.  324 : 

"  poseit  [Turnus]  eguos  atque  anna  eimul,  saltuque  Buperbus 
emicat  in  currum  et  manibus  molitur  habenas." 

In  caelum  paribus  se  sustuht  alis  (vs.  14),  theme;  in- 

GENTEMQUE   FUGA  SECUIT   SUB    NUBIBUS  ARCUM,  Variation.      For 

SEcuiT  SUB  NUBIBUS  ARCUM,  866  Rem.  On  5.  658. 

In  caelum  se  sustulit  (vs.  14),  ad  sidera  palmas  sus- 
TULiT  (vv.  16-17). — These  so  similar  words,  used  at  so  short  an 
interval  from  each  other  to  express  so  dissimilar  thoughts,  indi- 
cate not  sufficiently  considered  composition. 

NuBiBUs  actam  (vs.  18). — I.e.,  driven  as  it  were  in  a  chariot; 
riding  on  the  clouds,  as  in  a  chariot.     Comp.  Horn.  II.  5,  837 : 

1)  i'  es  Si^poy  t^aive  irapai  AiofiriSea  Siov 
rjxfiGfiavta  dea.   jucya  8*  e^pax^  tprjytvos  xt^uv 
PpiioavvTf.    Seivriv  yap  aytv  6eoy,  avSpa  t'  aptOTOv, 

where  the  selfsame  term  is  applied  to  driving  in  a  chariot.  The 
expression  is  repeated,  with  point  and  insult,  at  10,  38, 


c 

■  Incorrectly  stated  by  Ribbeck  to  read  MANUSOLLECTOS. 
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UnDE    HAEC  TAM   CLARA  REPENTE   TEMPEST  AS  ?  (w.  19-20). 

Tempestas,  weather.  As  we  may  equally  say,  "  What  makes 
the  weather  so  bright  ?"  or  "•  What  makes  the  day  so  bright  ?  " 
the  Eomans  might  use  the  word  tempestas  in  either  sense; 
either  in  that  of  the  weather,  or  in  that  of  the  day.  The  mean- 
ing is  the  same  in  which  way  soever  we  translate  the  word. 
Cic.  de  Bivin.  1.  25,  affords  a  well-known  example  of  tem- 
pestas used  in  the  latter  sense  : 

"  tertia  te  Phthiae  tempestas  laeta  locabit." 

In  the  same  way  the  Italian  tempo  signifies  both  time  and 
weather ;  and  a  form  of  it,  temporale,  signifies  a  storm,  or  nim- 
bus. 

Medium  video  discedere  caelum  (vs.  20). — Discedeke, 
part  in  sunder  in  the  middk.  Compare  Marc.  Evany.  1,  10  : 
EtSt  a\it^ofiivovg  Tovg  ovpavovg. 

Palantesque  polo  STELLAS  (vs.  21). — "Bene  palantes, 
quasi  in  alienum  tempus  errore  venientes.  Aut  palantes,  quae 
sunt  palantes,  epitheton  stellarum  perpetuum,"  Servius.  "  Ful- 
getra  intelligit  et  volantes  scintillas,"  La  Cerda.  The  second 
opinion  of  Servius  is  the  right  one.  So  Lucret.  2. 1030  :  palan- 
tia  sidera  passim." 

MuLTA  deos  orans  (vs.  24),  theme  ;  oneravitque  aethera 
voi'is,  variation. 
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25-34. 

lAMQUE  OMNIS  CAMPIS  EXERCITUS  IBAT  APERTI8 
DIYES  EQUUM  DIVES  PICTAI  TESTIS  ET  AUW 
MESSAPTJS  PKIMAS  ACIES  POSTEEMA  COERCENT 
TYRRHIDAE  lUVENES  MEDIO  DUX  AGMINE  tUENUS 
VEKTITUR  ARMA  TENENS  ET  TOTO  VERTICE  SUPRA  EST 
CEU  SEPTEM  SURGENS  SEDATIS  AMNIBUS  ALTUS 
PER  TACITUM  GANGES  AUT  PINGUI  FLUMINE  NILUS 
QUUM  REFLUIT  CAMPIS  ET  lAM  SE  CONDIDIT  ALVEO 
HIO  SUBITAM  NIGRO  GLOMERARI  PULVERE  NUBEM 
PROSPICIUNT  TEUCRI  AC  TENEBRAS  INSURGERE  CAMPIS 


VAE.  LECT.  (ts.  29). 
TEKTITUK— EST.    II  i-     III  Yen.  1470  ;   Rom.  1473  ;    K.  Stept. ;   P. 
Manut.;  D.  Heins.  ;  Phil.;  Wakef. ;  Pott. 

TEKTITUB— EST  OMITTED  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  |.  OMITTED 
OR  STIGMATIZED.  Ill  G.  Fabric. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne; 
Brnnck. ;  "Weichert ;  'Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  «d.  1861) ;  Lad, ;  Hanpt ; 
Eibb. 


The  comparison  has  been  differently  misunderstood  by  different 
commentators.  Servins,  approved  by  Wagner  {Praest.),  under- 
stands it  to  be  that  of  the  army  first  spread  wide  over  the  plain, 
and  then  formed  into  a  dense  column,  to  the  Nile  first  spread 
over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  then  returned  to  its  usual  channel : 
"  TJt  de  campis  flumina  in  alveos  suos  redeunt,  sic  digesta  est 
in  acies  militum  multitude,  quae  fuerat  ante  diffusa."  Servius 
has  been  led  into  this,  as  I  think,  manifest  error,  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  author  himself,  who,  meaning  to  compare  the 
silent,  quiet,  sedate  march  of  soldiers  in  a  column,  across  the 
champaign  country,  to  the  silent,  quiet,  sedate  course  of  a  full 
river  between  its  banks,  across  a  similar  champaign  country,  has 
been  so  little  circumspect  as  to  use  the  same  identical  tenn^— 
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CAMPis,  to  express  plainly  and  directly  with  respect  to  the  sol- 
diers the  champaign  across  which  they  are  marching,  and  plainly 
and  directly  with  respect  to  the  river,  not  the  champaign  through 
which  it  is  flowing,  but  the  champaign  which,  previously  over- 
flowed by  it,  it  has  left  in  order  to  confine  itself  to  its  bed ;  leav- 
ing it  to  the  acuteness  of  the  reader  to  discover  that  the  river  is 
all  the  time  flmoing  through,  or  in  the  middle  oi,  a  champaign 
("  eampi")  which  it  has  left  (jJCT'LUiT),  viz.,  in  order  to  confine 
itself  between  its  banks  (et  iam  se  conbidit  alveo),  a  mean- 
ing which  Pierius  has  been  so  wholly  unable  to  discover,  that  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  campis  ibat,  said 
of  the  army,  and  campis  refluit  said  of  the  river,  he  gravely 
assures  us  the  comparison  is  not  of  the  marching  army  to  the 
flowing  river,  but  of  the  marching  army  to  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  Nile  :  "  Profuerit  interdum  etiam  quae  sententiam  dilu- 
cidiorem  reddunt  interserere,  ut  hoc  loco  qui  doctissimis  etiam 
ingeniis  negotium  facessit ;  quum  videantur  adversa,  atque  inter 
se  pugnantia :  campis  refluere,  et  iam  alveo  se  condere.  Alludit 
vero  hoc  ad  visendae  magnitudinis  colossum  Nili,  qui  quamvis 
per  arva  longe  lateque  diffundi  videretur,  bona  tamen  corporis' 
parte  alveo  demersus  esset,"  an  interpretation  which  would  even 
lead  to  the  belief  that  Pierius  had  understood  eeeluit  campis 
not  of  the  ebb  or  return  of  the  river  to  its  bed,  but  of  the  over- 
flow. 

At  2.  781  (where  see  Eem.)  we  have  the  converse  of  the 
comparison  in  our  text,  viz.,  the  comparison  of  a  river  flowing 
through  a  champaign  country  to  a  marching  army : 

.     .     .     "  ubi  Lydius  arva 
inter  opima  virura  leni  fluit  agmine  Thybris," 

where,  however,  the  comparison  is  instituted  rather  in  the  form 
of  metaphor  than  in  that  of  detailed  comparison. 

Dives  equum,  dives  pictai  vestis  et  auri. — Compare  Pru- 
dent. Cathem.  3.  51  : 

"  fundit  opes  ager  ingenuas, 
dives  aristiferae  segetia." 

Dives  pictai'  vestis  et  auri  exhibits  the  common  hen-  - 
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diadys  for  dives  vestibus  pictis  aiiro,  and  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  "pioturatas  auri  subtemine  vestes"  of  3.  483. 

Messapus  peimas  acies,  &c.,  .  .  .  TURNus  (vv.  27,  28). — 
These  two  lines,  informing  us  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
are  thrown  in  parenthetically  in  the  middle  of  the  account  of 
the  army  itself,  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner,  and 
exactly  as,  vs.  752  below,  the  consequences  of  the  wound  are 
thrown  in  parenthetically  in  the  middle  of  the  account  of  the 
wound  itself.  Hence  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  line 

TERTITUR  ARMA  TENENS,  ET  TOTO  VEHTICE  SUPRA  EST 

is  in  this  place  a  mere  interpolation,  inasmuch  as  this  line  ren- 
ders the  parentheses  too  long,  .fixes  the  attention  too  much  on 
Tumus,  and  detains  too  long  from  the  comparison  instituted 
between  the  flowing  river  and  the  marching  army.  Voss,  not 
perceiving  the  intercalation  between  the  subject  of  the  compari- 
son and  the  comparison  itself,  is  at  pains  to  explain  how  Tumus 
comes  to  be  compared  to  the  Granges :  "  Das  gleiohniss  zielt  auf 
die  anf iihrer  iiberhaupt,  '  qui  coercent  acies,'  vorziiglich  auf 
Tumus.  '  Quia  tacito  agmine  incedebat  Tumus,  comparatio- 
nem  dat  poeta  duorum  fluminum,'  sagt  Donatus.  Der  feldherr 
riickt  in  stillem  zuge  heran,  f  iir :  Er  und  das  heer :  versteht 
jeder,"  Voss. 

Coeecent  operates,  in  the  sense,  on  postrema  only,  some 
other  verb  such  as  ducit,  agit,  being  to  be  supplied  to  peimas 
ACIES.  PosTEEMA  {agmino)  coeecent,  keep  in  order,  force  to 
march  up  to  time  %vith  those  before,  do  not  allow  to  lag  behind. 
Compare  Hor.  Od.  1.  10 :  "  Virgaque  levem  coerces  aurea  fur- 
bam;"  Yirg.  Aen.  U-  U06 :  "Pars  agmina  cogimt  castigantque 
moras."  The  allusion  is  to  the  manual  coercion  of  stragglers 
and  loiterers  with  the  vifis. 

Ceu  septem  suegens  (vs.  30),  &c.— The  comparison  of  a 
marching  army  to  a  flowing  river  is  extremely  just,  inasmuch 
a.s  there  is  in  both  the  same  onward  linear  progress  of  continu- 
ally successive  materials.  The  same  comparison  is  tacitly  made 
in  the  single  word  "  agmen,"  2.  781 : 
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.     .     .     "  ubi  Lydius  aiva 
inter  opima  virum  leni  flviiit  aginine  Thybris ; " 

and  a  similar  one  is  made  in  the  words  agmine  facto,"  1.  86, 
where  see  Rem. 

Sedatis  amnibus  (vs.  30). — So  Cic.  de  Oratore :  "  Alter  enim 
[Herodotus]  sine  ullis  salebris  quasi  sedatus  amnis  fluit;  alter 
[Thucydides]  incitatior  fertur,  et  de  belliois  rebus  oanit  etiam 
quodammodo  bellicum." 

HiC    SUBITAM    NIGRO    GLOMERARI    PULVERE    NUBEM    PROSPI- 

ciuNT  TEUCRI  (vv.  33-34),  theme ;   ac  tenebbas  insurgere 
cAMPis,  variation. 


36-64, 

QUIS — FAUCES 


Q,U1S    GLOBUS,    O    GIVES,     CALIGINE    VOLVITUR    ATBA  ? GlOBUS, 

viz.,  puheris.     Compare  Stat.  Theb.  9. 161/. : 

.     .     .     "  adyerte  oculos  :  ubi  plurimus  ille 
pulvis,  ubi  ille  globut;" 

Claud.  Bell.  Get.  U55  : 

"  pulveria  ambiguam  nubem  speculamur  ab  altis 
turribus,  incerti  sooios  apportet  an  hostes 
ille^fo*«f»;" 

Aesch.  Suppt.  180 : 

opa  Koviv,  avavSov  ayyfKoy  trrparov. 

Praeceperat  optimus  armis  (vs.  40). — Beinff  a  most  excel- 
lent soldier,  knowing  the  art  of  war  well,  had  ordered. 

Si  QUA  FORTUNA  FUissET  (vs.  41). — Exactly  as  we  say  in 
English :  if  anything  should  happen.  Compare  7.  559 :  "  Si  qua 
super  fortuna  laborum  est,"  where  see  Rem. 

CONFEKK/E     MANUM     PUDOR     IRAQUE     MONSTKAT     (vS.     44). 
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MoNSTEAT,  exactly  our  dictates.  The  word  occurs  in  the  same 
sense,  11.  892:  "  monstrat  amor  verus  patriae." 

TURNUS  UT  ANTEVOLXNS  TARDUM  PRAECESSERAT  AGMEN,  VI- 
GINTI  LECTIS  EQUITUM  COMITATUS,  ET  URBI  IMPROVISUS  ADEST, 
MAt!ULIS  QUEM  THRACIUS  ALBIS,  &C.,. . .  AIT  (VT.  47-52). "  Enim- 

vero  iungenda:  Turnus  viginti  eqnitibus  comitates  et  improvisus 
URBI  ADEST,"  Hejne,  Forbiger,  Wagner  (Praest.).  To  which 
interpretation  Peerlkamp  objects  the  harshness  of  the  construc- 
tion COMITATUS  ET  URBI  IMPROVISUS  ADEST,  and  pToposcs  to  read 

VIGINTI    LECTIS    EQUITUM    COtllitantibuS   URBI    IMPROVISUS    ADEST. 

The  objection  is,  I  think,  good ;  not  so  the  emendation,  which, 
like  most  emendations,  and  especially  emendations  by  Peerl- 
kamp, is  mere  fancy  substituted  for  misunderstood  fact.  There 
are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  two  ways  of  disentangling  the  passage 
without  altering  a ,  single  letter  :  one  way  is  to  understand 
TURNUS  as  left  without  its  corresponding  verb,  and  comitatus 
aa  the  participial  nominative,  not  of  adest  but  of  praecesserat. 

Thus  :  TURNUS  .  .  .  UT  comitatus  viginti  LECTIS  EQUITUM, 
ANTEVOLANS    PRAECESSERAT    TARDUM     AGMEN,     ET    ADEST    URBI 

IMPROVISUS ;  MACULis  .  .  .  RUBRA,  a  structure  which  has  its' 
parallel  5.  704,  where  "senior  Nautes,"  and  10.  537,  where 
"  Haemonides,"  remains  without  a  verb ;  also  vs.  59,  below, 
where  the  sentence  beginning  with  ac  veluti  pleno  lupus  is 
broken  off  and  another  begun  with  ille  ;  as  well  as  frequently 
elsewhere  in  our  author.  The  other  way  is,  to  understand 
TURNUS  to  be  the  nominative  to  ait  ;  comitatus  viginti  lectis 
EQUITUM  being,  as  in  the  just-mentioned  method,  referred  to 
praecesserat,  and  the  two  sentences  ijt  antevolans  .  .  . 
ADEST,  and  MAcuLis  .  .  .  rubra,  being  regarded  as  parentheti- 
cally interposed  between  the  nominative  turnus  and  the  verb 
AIT.  Eibbeck  refers  turnus  to  praecesserat,  and  observes: 
" UT  ANTE  voLANs  interpreter  ut  qui  ante  volaret"  an  iiiterpre- 
tation  to  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  attend  when  an  ex- 
ample has  been  produced  of  such  use  of  the  words,  ut 


Antevolans  praecesserat. — As  7^  166:  "praevectus  equo 
reportat." 
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Expectant  (vs.  46),  improvisus  (vs.  49). — Not  contradictory, 
though  apparently  so  at  first  sight.  The  Trojans  expect,  await 
the  arrival  of  the  army,  and  while  they  are  so  atcaiting,  Tumus, 
with  twenty  horsemen,  comes  up  unexpectedly.  Turnus  antici- 
pates the  time  at  which  the  Trojans  had  expected  the  army 
would  arrive. 

ECQTJIS  ERIT  MECUM,  lUVENES,  QUI   PRIMUS  IN-  HOSTEM  ?  (vS. 

§1). — Thus  punctuated  hy  Heyne — 

ECatllS  ERlT  MECUM,  lUVENES  ?   QUI  PRIMUS  IN  HOSTEM  ? 

— who  takes  credit  to  himself  for  this  absurd  alteration  of  the 
punctuation  of  the  two  Heinsii : 

ECaUIS  ERlT  MECUM,   0  lUVESES  QUI  PRIMUS  IN  HOSTEM  ? 

Wagner  has  seen  better,  and  restored  the  punctuation  of  the 
Heinsii,  with  the  addition  of  a  comma  at  erit,  for  which  un- 
necessary addition,  and  worse  than  unnecessary  splitting  up  of 
the  line  into  four  segments,  he  too  claims  and  (see  Forbiger) 
has  even  received  credit. 

En,    ait,    ET    lACULUM    ATTORQUENS    EMITTIT    IN    AURAS    (vS. 

52).^Nich.  Heinsius,  Heyne,  and  Wagner  {Praest.),  place  a 
full  stop  at  AIT,  and  begin  a  new  sentence  at  et — very  incor- 
rectly, as  I  think ;  first  because  the  throwing  of  the  javelin  is 
simultaneous  with  the  exclamation,  en  !  (en,  ait,  et  iaculum 
.  .  . ) ;  and  secondly,  because  if  this  punctuation  be  adopted,  we 
have  the  entire  passage — 

ET  iaculum  ATTORQUENS  EMITTIT  IN  AURAS, 
PRINCIPIUM  PUQNAE,  ET  CAMPO  SESE  ARDUUS  INPERT — 

consisting,  of  two  sentences,  each  beginning  with  et  ;  the  first 
ET  connecting  the  passage  to  what  goes  before,  and  the  second 
connecting  its  parts, one  with  the  other,  a  specimen  of  languid 
slovenly  writing  unworthy  of  Virgil.  On  the  contrary,  the  pas- 
sage is  of  the  liveliest  and  most  spirited,  the  act  of  Turnus  being, 
brought  by  the  shorter  pause  into  immediate  connexion  with, 
his  words.  Well  had  it  been  for  Virgil  if  this  were  the  only 
great  injury  done  to  the  text  of  Daniel  Heinsius  by  Nicholas. 
Heinsius  and  his  two  obsequious  followers. 
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Et    IACULUM    ATTORQUENS     EMITTIT     in    auras     PRINCIPIUM 

PUGNAE. — Compare  Ovid,  Ibis,  !fl : 

"  utque  petit  primo  pleninn  flaventis  arenae 
nondum  calfacti  velitis  hasta  solum  ; 
sic  ego  te  f  erro  nondum  iaoulabor  acuto ; 

protinus  invisum  nee  petet  hasta  caput." 

Clamore  -excipiunt  socii,  fkemituque  sequuntur  hor- 
RisoNO  (vv.  54-55). — Eibbeck  has  adopted  clamorem,  erro- 
neously, as  I  think  ;  first,  because  "clamor"  had  been  a  rather 
strange  term  to  apply  to  the  exhortation  of  Turnus;  secondly,  be- 
cause occupying  the  first,  i.e.,  the  emphatic  place,  in  the  line  and 
sentence,  it  must  mean  the  shout  not  of  Turnus  but  of  Turnus's 
whole  party  responding  to  his  call.  Thirdly,  because  Turnus's 
party  receiving  the  words  of  their  leader  with  a  shout  and  fol- 
lowing him  fremitu  horrisono,  affords  a  better  picture  than 
Turnus's  party  receiving  the  shout  of  their  leader  and  following 
FREMITU  HORRISONO.  In  othcr  words,  the  shout  is  not  required 
for  Turnus,  but  is  required  for  Turnus's  party.  And  fourthly, 
because — although  excipere  is  used  without  an  instrument  in 
the  ablative,  in  the  case  of  a  conversation  between  two,  as  vs.  258, 
"  excipit  Ascanius,"  in  which  case  the  instrument  in  the  abla- 
tive, Jm,  is  easily  supplied  from  the  general  sense — excipere  re- 
quires the  expression  of  the  instrument  in  cases  in  which,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  instrument  does  not  immediately  suggest 
itself  to  the  reader.  Compare  5.  575  :  "  excipiunt  plausu  pavi- 
dos ; "  8.  124,  "  excepitque  manu  ;"  10.  867.  "  exceptus  tergo ;" 
Eel.  3.  17,''  excipere  insidiis." 

NON   AEQUO    DARE    SB    CAMPO    (vS.    56). AeQUO    CAMPO,  not 

the  level  plain,  but  the  plain  tvhere  the  fighting  would  be  on  level 
terms ;  where  one  side  would  have  no  advantage  over  the  other, 
and  martial  prowess  alone  would  decide  the  battle.  Compare 
Liv.  10.  45  :  "  neque  obsidio,  neque  helium  ex  aequo  erat :  non 
enim  muris  magis  se  Samnites,  quam  armis  ac  viris  moenia, 
tutabantur." 

NoN    OBVIA    FERRE    ARMA    VIROS  ;    SED    CASTRA   FOVERE   (vV. 

56-57). — Substantially  two  variations  of  the  theme,  non  aequo 

PARE  SE  CAMPO. 
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Hue  TURBIDUS  ATQUE  HUC  LUSTRAT  EQUO  MUROS  (vV.  57-58), 

tteme ;  aditumque  per  avia  quaerit,  variation. 

Saevit  tn  absentes  (vs.  63). — Silius's  parallel  (4.  337)  is 
the  best  commentary :  "  ut  praesentia  mandens  corpora." 

SiccAE  SANGUINE  FAUCES  (vs.  64)  differs  from  "siocum  san- 
guine guttur,"  8.  261,  only  in  so  much  as  fauces  is  the  swallow 
or  back  part  of  the  mouth  and  commencement  of  the  oesophagus, 
guttur  the  oesophagus  itself.  For  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion SICCAE  SANGUINE,  SCO  Ecm.  on  "  siocum  sanguine  guttur," 
8.  261.  The  whole  sentence  collecta  fatigat  edendi  ex 
LONGO  RABIES,  ET  SICCAE  SANGUINE  FAUCES  is  a  mere  amplifica- 
tion of  the  thought,  famished,  and  thirsting  for  hhod.  Compare 
[Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  p.  35  (of  the  polar  bear) : 
"  The  old  one  being  killed,  the  hole  is  broken  open,  and  the 
young  cubs  may  be  taken  out  by  the  hand,  as,  having  tasted  no 
hhod,  and  never  having  been  at  liberty,  they  are  then  very 
harmless  and  quiet." 


66-68. 

IGNESCUNT  IRAE  DURIS  DOLOR  OSSIBUS  ARDET 

aUA  TENTET  RATIONE  ADITUS  ET  QUAE  VIA  CLAUSOS 

EXCUTIAT  TEUCROS  VALLO  ATQUE  EFFUNDAT  IN  AEQUOR 


VAS.  LEGT.  (vs.  66). 

DURIS  I  Vat.  Rom.  Med.  ;  "  In  antiquis  omnibus  codd.  quotquot  inspexi 
absque  particula  ei  notatum  animadverti  duets,"  Pierius.  Ill  P. 
Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Heyne ;  Brunek. ; 
Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  Zed.    Virg.,  ed.  1861) ;   Ribb. 

DURU9  I  Pal.     Ill  Lad. ;  Haupt. 


VAR.  LJECT.  (vs.  67). 
QUA  VIA  I  Vat.,  Med.     II  \%.     Ill  Serv. ;  Yen.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  La 
Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  G.  Fabric,  (qua,  via)  ;   Burm. 
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QUAE  VIA  I  Horn.,  Pal.  (Q,VAEVIA,  with  the  E  crossed  out) ;  "  In  Romano 

cod.  et  plerisqne  aliis  legere  est  auAE  via,"  Eierius. .    Ill  Donatus ; 

"  Legitur  tamen   et    aiTAE    via,"    Serv.    (ed.   Lion) ;    P.  Manut.  ; 

Catroeus ;   Phil. ;   Heyne  ;    Brnnck  ;   "Wakef.  ;    Pott. ;   "Wagn.   (ed. 

Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Voss  ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 
QUA  VI  III  Ribb. 
auA  VICE  III  Withoff  (-STnYtscAe  Anmerk.,  fasc.  4,  p.  31.) 


VAS.  LECT.   (vs.  68). 

AEQUTTM  I  Rom.*  Vat.  (AEaUMt),  Med.  (AEaUU"').    Illr  Wagn. ,  (ed. .. 

Heyn.,  ed  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt  (aectjm). 

M 
AEauoE  I  Pal.  (AEQ,UOR),  with  the  R,  crossed  out.    II  %.%    Ill  Serv. ; 

Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil.;  Heyne;.; 

Brunok ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Ribb. 


DUEIS    DOLOB     OSSIBUS    ARDET. "  DOLET    qUOd    non    Videt   QUA 

RATioNE  TENTET  uditum,  V.  2.  4,"  Wagner  (1861),  connecting 

DURIS   DOLOR   OSSIBUS  ARDET   with   QUA   TENTET   RATIONE  in  the 

same  way  as  "renovare  dolorem"  is  vulgarly  connected  with 
"  Troianas  ut  opes."  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  neither  here 
is  DURIS  DOLOR  OSSIBUS  ARDET  to  be  Connected  with  qua  tentet 
RATIONE,  nor  2.  3,  "  renovare  dolorem "  with  "  Troianas  ut 
opes,"  and  that  Peerlkamp  is  no  less  right  in  placing  a  period 
at  ARDET  than  Haekermann  in  placing  a  period  at  "  dolorem." 
DuRis  DOLOR  OSSIBUS  ARDET  thus  becomes  the  variation  of 

IGNESCUNT  IRAE,  and 

QUA  TENTET  RATIONE  ADITXI8,  BT  QUA  VIA  OLAUSOS 
EXCUTIAT  TEUCHOS  VALLO,  ATaUE  EFFUNDAT  IN  AEaUUM 

is  a  new  and  independent  passage,  corresponding  exactly  to  the 
new  and  independent  passage,  vs.  399  : 

"  quid  facias?  qua.vi  iuvenem,  quibus  audeat  armis 
eriperef" 


*  Bottari  gives  AEQUU  as  the  reading  oiRom.—K.  O.  H. 

+  Over  the  last  letter  of  AEQUM  in  the  Vai.  are  some  marks  not  noticed  by  Ribbeck, 
but  quoted  by  Bottari  as  OR,  and  which  probably  are  OR,  superscribed  either  by  the  original 
or  a  later  hand. 

%  792., 9  has  AEQUUM  altered  into  aequor,  and  on  margin:  "  effudat  in  aequum,  t'n 
planum,  itt  cavipimi,^' 
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[tSliter.] — Eibbeck,  following  Peerlkaibp;  regards  vv. 
67,  68,  as  constituting  two  questions  separate  from,  and  in- 
dependent of,  the  preceding  context,  and  compares  the  two 
questions,  vs.  399  : 

"  quid  faciat  ?  qua  vi  iuvenein  quibus  audeat  armis  ■ 
eripere  ? ' ' 

— a  false  parallel,  there  being  in  the  latter  case  two  questions, 
tiz.,  "quid  faciat?"  one,  and  "qua  vi  iuvenera  quibus  audeat 
armis  eripere,"  another ;  while  in  the  former  ease  there  is  no 
question  at  all ;  for  by  what  possibility  are  two  clauses  coupled 
together  by  the  conjunction  et  ;  two  questions,  or  sinlilar  to  two 
clauses,  not  coupled  together  ?  On  the  cdntrary,  the  two  clauses 
of  our  text  are  as  plainly  shown  by  the  copulative  to  constitute 
together  an  apodosis  depending  upon  a  previous  protasis,  as  the 
two  clauses,  vs.  399,  are  plainly  shown  by  their  want  of  con- 
necting particle  to  be  two  substantive  interrogations.  I  agree, 
therefore,  with  "Wagner  (1861)  and  preceding  editors  in  under- 
standing our  text  to  depend  on  duris  dolor  ossibus  ardet  in 
the  same  way  as,  2.  4,  "  ut  eruerint  Danai "  depends  on  "  reno- 
vare  dolorem." 

Quae  via  (vs.  67). — I.e.,  quae  ratio,. ng  juafloSoe,  exactly  as 
10.  879  :  "  Haec  via  sola  fuit,  qua  perdere  posses,"  sufficient 
proof  in  itself  that  if  the  expression  of  our  text  is  faulty,  the 
fault  lies  at  Virgil's  own  door,  not  at  that  of  his  scribes,  and 
that  consequently  Eibbeck's  purely  conjectural  emendation 
"  qua  vi  "  is  inadmissible.  But  the  expression  is  not  faulty, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  very  best  Greek  model, 
as  Aesch.  Agam.  128  : 

XP^v^  l^^v  aypei  Hpiafiov  -ttoKij/  aie  K€\evOos, 

where  there  is  not  only  the  precisely  same  figure,  but  the  pre- 
cisely same  application  of  the  figure  (viz.,  to  the  taking  of  a  city), 
as  in  our  text.  The  figure  is  of  the  commonest  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  and  even  with  Yirgil  himself  elsewhere. 
Compare  Eurip.  Med.  377  (Medea  speaking) : 

7roA\oj  S'  eX""""  ^avaffiftovs  avTois  oSeus, 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  a4 
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Id.  ib;  762  (Medea  triumphant) : 

ci;  XeOjf  AiKT]  T€  Zt}vos,  HAiof  re  (pas^ 
vvv  KaXKiviKoi  Ttav  efiap  ex^pojyf  (l)t\at, 
•yevritronetrSa,  Keis  oSov  0ePriKaii.fv. 

U.  Elect.  60i: 

iroiav  oSov  Tpaira/ifS'  fis  ex^povs  t/iovs. 

Liv.  25.  11:  "Neque  areis  tam  munitae  expugnandae  main 
cernere,  neque  in  obsidione  quicquam  habere  spei,  donee  mari 
potiantur  hostes,"  an  example  only  of  the  more  force  because 
followed  at  the  interval  of  a  few  lines  by  via  in  its  primary 
sense  :  "  Urbem  incompositam  habetis,  planae  et  satis  latae  viae, 
patent  in  omnes  partes.     Ovid,  Ars.  Amat.  2. 

"  omnibus  his  inerunt  gratae  vestigia  eurae  ; 
in  thalamoa  multis  haec  via  fecit  iter." 

Paulin.  Epist.  U2  : 

' '  qua  miseri  f  ugiant  pelagus  infestum  via  f 
merguntur  in  navi  sua." 

Ariost.  OrL  Fur.  9.  53  : 


.     .     .     "si  che  la  via 
aim  sal  vara,  e  sol  lamorte:  mia." 


Ibid.  10. 110: 


'  di  qua  de  Ik  Euggier  percote  assai, 
ma  di  ferirlo  via-  non  trova  mai." 


Milton,  Par.  Lost,  2.  UO : 

■     .     .     "  and  by  what  best  MJiiy, 
whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile, 
we  now  debate." 

Virg.  Georg.  3.  U82 :  "  nee  via  mortis  erat  simplex."     Aen.  10.^ 
lis.:  "  Fata  tiam  invenient."     Ibid.  12.  913  : 

"  sic  Tumo,  quaounque  «(ii«!  virtute  petivit, 
successum  dea  dira  negat," 

in  which  last  instance  we  have,  (no  small  confirmation  of  the 
reading  via,  as  opposed  to  Ribbeck's  purely  conjectural  "  vi") 
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this  same  Turnus  agsin  seeking  a  "  via,"  a  way,  inihe  sense  of 
a  ratio,  method,  manner,  or  means. 

I  had  written-  so '  far  before  I  perceived  that  I  had  used  to 
explain  via  the  very  word  with  which  Yirgil  himself  had  pre-, 
sented  me  in  this  very  verse,  where  qtia  ratione  and  quab  via 
are  according  to;  our  author's.:  usual  habit,  varieties  of  expression 
for  one  and  the  same  thought,  exactly  as  at  vs.  399  "  quibus, 
armis"  is  nothing  more  than  a  varied  expression  of  the  thought 
just  expt<essed  in  "  qua  vi."  A  similar  determination  of  this 
precise  sense  of  the  in  itself  vague  and  general  term  via  is 
sometimes  very  properly  secured  in  prose  by  the, actual  subj unc- 
tion of  the  explanatory  sententia  or  ratio,  as  Aminian.  29.  5  \. 
"  Per  multas  prudentesquesewfew^jfiW'MW  viaH  eundem  pibi  prodi 
posse  sperabat ; "  and  this  is  precisely  what  Virgil,  of  course  in 
his  own  peculiar  manner,  and,  as  it  happens,  unobserved  by 
Eibbeck,  has  been  anxious  to  effect  on  the  present  oecasion. 

Effundat  in  aeqgum.— The  gist  of  the  thought  being,  not 
to  get  the  Trojans  out  into  the  wide  plain  (aequoh),  but  to  get 
them  out  to  the  level  ground  (aequum),  i.e.  doicn  from,  and  out 
of,  the  protection  of  their  walls,  it  is  better  to  follow  the  over- 
whelming authority  of.  the  MSS.  and  read  aequum.  Compare 
Caesar,  BelL  CralL  7.  28  :  "Hostes  re  nova  perterriti,  muro  tur- 
ribusque  deiecti  in  foro  ac  locis  patentioribus  cuneatiia  constite- 
runt ;  hoc  animo,  ut,  si  qua  ex  parte  obviam  contra  veriireturj 
acie  instructa,  depugnarent.  TJbi  neminem  in  dequum  locum 
sese  demittere,  sed  toto  undique  muro  circumfimdi  viderunt, 
veriti,"  etc. ;  Id.  Bell.  Civ.  1 :  "  Postero  die  omnibus  copiis, 
triplici  instructa  acie,  ad  Ilerdam  proficiscitur,  et  sub  castris 
Afranii  constitit,  et  ibi  paullibper  sub  armis  moratus,  faeit 
aequo  loco  pugnandi  potestatem.  Potestate  facta,  Afranius  copias 
educit,  et  in  medio  coUe  sub  castris  constitit ; "  and,  precisely 
parallel,  Ovid,  Fasti,  3.  835  : 

"  Coelius  ex  alto  qua  mons  descendit  in  aequum," 

where  "alto"  corresponds  to  the  vallo  of  our  text,  "descendit" 
to  the  EXCUTiAT,  and  "  in  aequum"  is  identical  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  position  in  the  verse. 

54* 
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[wttiter,  afterwards  rejected]. — By  all  means  aequor,  and 
not  AEQUUM :  first,  as  the  usual  Virgilian  word ;  secondly,  as 
the  least  far-sought  and  artificial  expression ;  thirdly,  as  con- 
teying  the  notion  of  space,  and  therefore  agreeing  better  than 
AEQUUM  with  "  effundere  ; "  fourthly,  on  account  of  Orosius's 
I  may  almost  say  citation  of  the  words,  5.  16  :  "  Si  quo  paoto 
eos  excuterent  vallo,  atque  in  aequor  efPunderent ; "  and  fifthly, 
because  aequor  is  the  only  reading  known  to  Servius  (ed.  Lion). 

Vallo. — Not  to  be  taken  literally,  as  meaning  palisade,  but 
in  the  general  sense  of  enclosure,  Nova  Troja  not  being  sur- 
rounded by  an  ordinary  vallum,  or  enclosure  consisting  of  pali- 
sade, agffer,  and  fossa,  but  by  real  walls  (see  7.  157-9  ;  also 
9.  65).     Compare  Stat.  Theh.  n.  9 : 

' '  vix  primo  proferre  gradum,  et  muninmia  valli 
solvere,  vix  totas  reserare  audacia  portas" 

(where  "  vallum"  is  the  wall  ox  fovUfications  of  the  city  ofThepes); 
ibid.  12.  181  : 

"  quo  Ehodopes  non  uUa  nunis,  nee  alumna  nivosi 
Phasidis,  innuptis  vallata  cohortibus  iret"  , 

(where  "vallata"  corresponds  to  Yirgil's  "septa,"  1.  506,  and 
means  no  more  than  surrounded  and  protected.^  Ajiglice,  finced) ; 
ibid.  7.  U8  : 


"  in  vallum  elatae  rapes,  devexaqiie  fossis 
aequa,  et  fortuito  ductae  quater  aggere  pinnae  ;" 


ibid.  10.  519  ; 


"  solvitur  interea  rallum,  piimaeque  rec\isaiit 
stare  morae" 


(where  "  vallum"  is  again  the  wall  of  Thebes). 
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71-79. 

SOCIOSQUE  INCENIUA  POSCIT  OVANTIS 
ATQUE  MANUM  PINU  FLAGRANTI  FERVIDUS  INPLET 
TUM  VERO  INCUMBUNX  URGUET  PRAESENTIA  TURN! 
ATQUE  OMNIS  FACIBUS  PUBES  ACCINGITUR  ATRI& 
DIRIPUERE  FOCOS  PICEUM  FERT  FUMIDA  LUMEN 
TAEDA  ET  CONMIXTAM  VOLCANUS  AD  ASTRA  FAVILLAM 
QUIS  DEUS  O  MUSAE  TAM  SAEVA  INCENDIA  TEUCRIS 
AVERTIT  TANTOS  RATIBUS  QUIS  DEPULIT  IGNES 
DICITE  PRISCA  FIDES  FACTO  SED  FAMA  PERENNIS 


SociosQUE  -  ,  .  IMPLEX. — Compare  7.  340  (where  see  Rein.)  : 

"  aima  velit  poecatque  simul  rapiatque  iuventus," 

where  the  impletmanum  of  our  text  is  represented  by  "rapiat." 
Manum  PINU  FLAGRANTI  iMPLET. — Comipare  Eurip.  Here, 
Fur.  372  (of  the  Centaurs)  : 

AcciNGiTUR  (vs.  74). — See  Rem.  on  "accincta,"  6.  570. 

DiRiPUERE  FOCOS  (vs.  76). — See  Rem.  on  "rapiunt  focis  pe- 
netralibus  ignem,"  5.  660. 

PicEUM  (vs.  75). — Piceum  flumen,  piceus  turbo,  and 
pioea  caligo,  are  easily  intelligible  expressions,  meaning,  re- 
spectively, river,  whirlmnd,  and  darkness,  thick  and  hlaek  lik& 
pitch;  but  what  is  "pitchy  light"  ?  hardly  thick  and  black  Uke 
pitch,  unless  we  suppose  Virgil  to  have  written  nonsense.  It 
miist  therefore  be  either  equivalent  to  our  dingy,  dusky,  dark 
— in  which  sense,  bad  as  the  catachresis  is,  it  is  understood  by 
Servius  ("sordidior  enim  in  taedis  et  ignis  et  f umus  est"),  or 
it  must  mean  piny  light,  such  light  as  piuewood  and  torches 
made  of  it  produce.     I  am  well  disposed  to  agree  with  Servius, 
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inasmdch  as,  firstly,  tlie  hyperbolical  term  is  more  consonant  to 
Virgil's  use  and  the  use  of  poets  than  the  literal ;  and,  secondly, 
picEUM  LUMEN  in  the  sense. of  darky  dusky,  or  dingy  light  (sciz. 
from  being  mixed  with  smoke),  has  its  parallels  in  "  atrum 
lumen,"  7.  456  (also  the  light  of  taedae),  and  "atri  ignes," 
8.  198,  and  frequently  elsewhere.  Milton,  indeed,  has'  been 
admired  for  his  flames,  which  not  only  did  not  emit  light,  but 
actually  emitted  darkness,  Par.  Lost,!.  61  ; 

"  a  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  sides  round, 
as  one  great  furnace;  flamed,  yet  from  those  flames 
no  light,  but  raiher  darkness  visible, 
served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe  ;  " 

but  these  dark  flames,  or  flaming  darkness,  it  must  be  recollected 
was  in  a  place  where  all  sorts  of  impossibilities  are  not  only 
allowable,  but  canonical. 

•QuiS  DEUS,  O  MUSAE,  TAM  SAEVA  INCENDIA  TEUCRIS  AVER- 
TIT  (vs.  77),  theme;  tantos  eatibus  quis  depulit  ignes, 
variation. 

Quis  deus  .  .  .  tam  saeva  incendia  teucris  avertit? 
Tantos  RATiBus  QUIS  DEPULIT  IGNES  P  DiciTE.  Prisca,  &c. — 
This  punctuation  (followed  by  La  Cerda,  D.  Heins.,  Heyne, 
Brunck,  Wakef.,  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861),  Ladewig,  and 
Eibbeek)  is  false.  I  don't  mean  false  according  to  common 
use,  or  the  practice  of  grammarians,  but  false  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  grammar.  'There  is  no  question  asked,  and  there 
should  be  no  sigii  of  interrogation — no  sign  that  a  question  is 
asked.  Virgil  does  not  say,  what  god- did  it?  teJl  me  I  pray  you, 
but-  h6'  says,  tell  me  what  god  did 'it.  It  is  a  prayer,,  a  request  to 
tell,,  not  a  question.  But  it  will  be  said  quis  is  an  interroga- 
tive pronoun^  always  asks  a  question,  and  should,  therefore 
always  have  the  interrogative  sign  after  it.  According  to  prac- 
tice, yes;  but  philosophically,  flo.  Quis  is  only  always  in- 
terrogative because  grammarians  have  always  so  counted  it, 
taking  no  notice  at  all  of  its  very  frequent  use  in  a  sense  not.  at 
all 'interrogative.  In  the  English  s^niQUc^,  tell  me  ,whai  the 
reason  is;  nobody  makes  the  mistake,  nobody  ever  dreams  that 
these  words  are  interrogative,  no  editor,  no  printer  eTret  marks 
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them  witk  the  interrogative  sign.  The  iiJiat.  of  this  sentence  is 
set  down  by  grammarians,  neither  as  interrogative  nor  as  rela- 
tive, but  as  compound  relative,  as  containing  in  itself  both 
relative  and  antecedent,  i.  e.  as  equivalent  to  that  which.  It  is 
the  same  whether  the  verb  comes,  as  in  the  instance  adduced, 
after  both  words  «;/<«<  and  reason,  or  whether  it  is  placed  be- 
tween the  two— ^tellrtie  what  the  reason  is  and  tell  me  what  is  the 
reason  iheing  identical  in  grammar  as  in  sense.  And  precisely 
so  the  Latin  quis,  quae,  quod,  or  quid,  as  used  in  our  text, 
is  neither  interrogative  nor  relative,  but  is  compound  relative, 
and  the  structure  of  our  text,  is  not  Quis  deus  avertit  ?  Q,ms 
DEPCLiT  ?  DiciTE  {id  mihi),  but  dicite  detun  qui  avebtit,  qui 
DEPULiT.  This  will  appear  still  more  plainly  on  leaving  out 
the  DEUS.  DiciTE  QTJis  AVERTIT,  i.  6 .  tell  1116  the  person  who 
averted.  Quis  in  the  Latin  sentence,  and  who  in  its  English 
translation,  is  as  plainly  compound  relative  as  what  is  in  the 
English  sentence  tell  we  what  averted;  yet  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  compound  relative,  and  quis  and  who  are  set  down  as 
interrogativie,  and  marked  with  the  interrogative  sign,  and 
there  is  with  grammarians  absolutely  no  such  thing  as  com-, 
pound  relative  quis  or  compound  relative  who. 

Let  us  now  contrast  the  two  forms  together,  the  interroga- 
tive and  the  precative — first,  the  interrogative,  wAa^  god  averted? 
Tell  me;  secondly,  the ,  precatory,  what  god  averted  tell  me,  i.  e. 
tell  me  what  god  averted.  This  is  the  form  used  in  our  text  and 
in  the  exactly  corresponding,  7,  195  : 

"  dieUe  Dardanidae  (n^que  eninl  nescimus  et  urbem 
•      ,  et  genua,  aiiditique  advertitis  aequore  cursum), 
quid  petitis,  quae  causa  rates  aut  cuius  egentes 
littus  ad  Ausonium  per  tot  vada  caerula  venit," 

to  jWhioh  passage,  i^o  less  than  to  our  text,  the  grammarians 
have,  as  I  think,  very  incorrectly  attached  the  interrogative 
4gns.  I  say  very  incorrectly,  on  account  of  the  great  diiference 
between  asking  plumply  and  directly  for  information  by.  means 
of  an  interrogative,  and  begging  and  praying  for  information. 
To  a  person  of  very  superier  rank,  even  amongst  ourselves, 
stiirmore  to  a  being  of  sup^rioj:  nature,  it  is  titie  height  of  jude- 
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ness  to  put  a  question ;  the  prayer  for  information  is  permitted 
to  be  addressed  even  to  the  Deity.  (Questions  are  rude  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  nothing  can  disfigure  a 
written  or  printed  address  more  than  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
these  crooked  little  marks  of  impertinence.  It  is  as  if  the 
editor  or  printer  were  doing  all  in  his  power  to  represent  in 
type  the  rude  impertinent  inquisitiveness  of  the  speaker's 
manner.  It  is  still  worse,  and  altogether  intolerable,  to  have 
rudeness  and  impertinence  forced  on  the  speaker,  attributed  to: 
him  when  he  means  only  politeness  ;  to  make  him  interrogate 
when  he  only  entreats.  How  often,  when  I  see  a  great  number 
of  these  notes  of  inquiry  in  a  printed  book,  no  matter  in  what 
language,  am  I  reminded  of  my  foot  journeys  in  the  country 
parts  of  Grermaiiy,  where  every  third  or  fourth  person  I  met 
stopped  me  to  ask  where  I  was  coming  from,  whither  I  was 
going,  where  I  was  born,  what  trade  I  followed,  and  when  I 
would  be  coming  back ! 

Pkisca  fides  facto,  sed  fama  perennis. — "  *  Factum  hoc, 
licet  priscum  sit,'  i.e.  antiquum,  'tamen  fama  eius  non  est 
obliterata  temporum  vetustate.'  Alii  sic  intelligunt,  'fabu- 
losum  est  quidem,  sed  fides  eius  rei  penes  priscos  est,' " 
Servius.  "  Non  capiunt  Servius  et  ahi.  .  .  .  Eem  narrat  tra- 
ditam  ab  antiquis  hominibus;  sed  constante  fama  ad  seriores 
aetates  propagatam,"  Heyne,  Wagn.  (Praest.).  Servius's  aliter 
comes  nearest  to  the  true  meaning,  which  is :  Belief  in  the  thing 
is  oldfashioned,  but  the  fame  of  the  thing  is  everlasting;  in  other 
words,  the  story  has  come  down  to  us,  but  is  no  longer  be- 
lieved. Prisca  is  opposed  to  perennis,  and  fides  to  fama,  an 
opposition  pointed  out  not  merely  by  sed,  but  by  the  respective 
positions  of  the  opposed  words,  especially  of  prisca,  first  word, 
and  perennis,  last  word,  of  the  sentence.  "  Priscus"  is,  I 
think,  here,  as  very  often  elsewhere,  not  merely  ancient  ("anti- 
quum," Servius,  Donatus,  Heyne,  Wagner),  but  oldfashioned, 
obsolete.  Veil.  2.  89 :  "  Prisca  ilia  et  antiqua  reipublicae  forma^ 
revocata,"  where  "antiquus"  and  "priscus"  being  used  to- 
gether, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  meaning  of  "priscus" 
is  not  "  antiquus,"  but  oldfashioned,  out  of  date,  obsolete.     The 
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tneaning  of  "  priscus  "  miistfor  a  similar  reason  be  the  same  in 
Ovid's  "  prisoa  vetustas,"  em  Ponto,  S.  1.  115,  and  in  numerous 
other  passages  which  it  would  be  only  tedious  to  quote.  As  the' 
passage  is  understood  in  Servius's  first  exposition  of  it,  the 
opposition  between  the  clauses  does  not  sufficiently  answer  to 
the  opposition  indicated  by  the  contrasted  terms  prisca  and 
PERENNis,  and  expressed  by  the  word  sed,  and  in  Heyne's  and 
Wagner's  exposition  there  is  no  opposition  between  the  clauses 
at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  the  second  clause  confirms  the  first. 


85-105. 

PINEA RIPAS 


VAR.  ZECT.  (vs.  89). 
AUGIT  III  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861); 

Lad.;  Kibb. 
UKOUET  or  uaGEi   III  p.   Manut. ;    Heyne;    Bninck ;    Wakef .  ;    Voss 

("  ANGIT  scheint  die  erklarung  von  anxtus  tjbget  zn  seyii"). 


Eibbeck  expunges  vs.  85  as  an  aliter  of  vv.  86  and  87.  Heyne 
marks  with  asterisk  vv.  86  and  87  as  a  gloss  crept  in  from  the 
margin,  or  thinks  they  should  at  least  be  enclosed  between 
brackets,  as  being  the  poet's  own  interpretation  of  vs.  85. 
Wagner  [Praesf.],  on  the  contrary,  retains  the  whole  three  lines, 
explaining  pinea  silva  and  lucus  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
explained  "  nigra  nemus  abiete"  and  "  lucus,"  8.  597,  viz.  as  a 
wood  surrounding  a  wood,  one  wood  outside  another.  I,  of 
course,  explain  the  difficulty  here  as  I  explained  that  at  8.  597^ 
viz.  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  theme  and  variation. 

PINEA  SltVA  [/«»<]  MIHI  MULTOS  DILECTA  PER  ANN08  ;  ' 

is  the  theme,  of  which 

trCUS  IN  AKCE  FtllT  SUMMA  OHO  SACUA  FEREBANT, 
NIGKANTI  PICBA  TKAllIBUSeUE  OBSCUHL'S  ACEUNIS 

is  the  variation. 
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TORQUET    QUI   SIDERA   MUNDI    [V9.    93)'.  — "  AsSUta   putftt  VLT 

dootus  ap.  Burm.,  cui  adstjpulatur  Heynius.  Et  mihi  haeo- 
omni  vi  et  gratia  carere  videntur.  Wagnerus  autem :  '  apte 
adieota  ad  augendam,  cuius  plenus  est  totus  hie  locus,  digni- 
tatem et  gravitatem.'  Tarn  di versa  sunt  hominum'de  pulchro 
iudicia!"  Peerlkamp.  I  agree  with  Wagner  both  against 
Peerlkamp  and  Heyne,  arid  the  "  vir  doctus  ap.  Burm."  These 
words  correspond  exactly  to  domito  te  poscit  olympo,  vs.  84, 
and  the  two  lines 

riLIUS  HUIO  CONTRA  TORdUET  WI  SIDERA  MtTNDI 

and 

QUOD  TUA  CARA  PARENS  DOMITO  TE  POSCIT 

are  pendants.     Nor  is  Peerlkamp's  alleged  ground  of  objection 

to  the  words,  viz.  that  it  is  Atlas,  not  Jupiter,  torquet  qui 

SIDERA  MUNDI,  entitled  to  very  serious  consideration ;  for,  first, 

it  is  always  on  his  shoulder  that  Atlas  spins  the  heavens  (oomp. 

4.  481,   and   6.  797:    "Atlas  axem   himero   torquet");    and 

secondly,  we  have  the  function  ascribed  to  Jupiter  in  our  text 

ascribed  to  hiin  elsewhere,,  viz.  4.  268  : 

"  ipse  deum  

regnator,  caelum  et  terras  qui  numine  torquet," 

where  we  have  even  the  very  "  qui"  of  our  text.  Besides 
which,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jupiter  to)~quet  other  things 
as  well  as  the  stars,  ear.  gr.  A.  208,  thunderbolts;  9.  671,  a 
deluge  of  rain;  arid  4.  220,  Ms  very  eyes. 

Quo  FATA  vocAS?  (vs.  94)  .^"  Invcrtis,  mutas,"  Heyne, 
Forbiger.  No,  no  ;  the  meaning  is  literal  and  simple :  whithtr 
tire  you  calling  the  Fates  ?  i.  e.  what  are  you  calling  the  Fates  to 
do?  exactly  as  Ovid,  Met.-7.  605:  "ultroque  vocant  venientia 
fata,"  where  that  "  vocant"  simply  means  call  to  you,  call  to 
come  to  you,  is  shown  by  "venientia." 

•  Quid  petis  istis?  (vs.  94). — "Id  est,  pro  istis;"  and  agaiin; 
"  IsTis  :  utrum  preoibus  an  navibus  ?  "  Servius.  The  latter  in- 
terpretation has  been  adopted  by  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  For- 
biger, while  Peerlkamp  alone,  and  very  doubtful  too  ("Fortasse 
et  cogitari  potest,  istis  precibus"),  adopts  the  former.  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all  that  Servius's  first  interpretation  is  the  only: 
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right  one.  For  first,  it  is  more  respectful  in  Jupiter  to  say  to 
his  mother,  "  Do  you  know  what  a  great  thing  you  are  asking 
me  with  this  prayer  to  do  ? "  than  to  say  to  her  curtly,  "  what 
do  you  want  me  to  do  for  those  ships,  or  those  things  ? "  and 
secondly,  we  have  "  precibus"  joined  with  "petere"  by  Cicero, 
pro  Sulla,  19:  "  Per  litteras  ^re«&««s  a  SuUa  petit." 

Quid. — Not  merely  what  do  you  ask  ?  but,  as  shown  by  the 
immediately  subsequent  mortaline  .  .  .  potestas,  tvhat  great 
thing  is  this  you  ask  ?  as  if  he  had  said,  you  do  not  consider  what 
a  great  thing  you  ask, 

ImMOKTALE    CARINAE     FAS    HABEANT  ?     (VV.     95-96). — FaS, 

privilege,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  the  expres- 
sions ^jnWe^^e  of  parliament,  privilege  of  clergy.  Fas  immoktale, 
therefore,  privilege  of  immortality,  privilege  of  deity.  See  Eemra. 
on  1.  81 ;  2.  779 ;  and  6.  438. 

TJbI  DEFUNCTAE   FINEM  PORTUSQUE  TENEBUNT  AUSONIOS  (vv. 

98-99),  theme;  quaecunque  evaserit  undis  dardaniumque 
pucEM  LAURENTiA  VEXERiT  ARVA,  Variation,  the  theme  consist- 
ing of  sub-theme  defunctae,  and  sub-variation  Finem  portus- 
QUE  TENEBTJMT ;  and  the  variation  consisting  of  sub-theme 
QUAECUNQUE  EVASERIT  UNDIS,  and  sub-variation  dardaniumque 
DUCEM  LAURENTIA  VEXERIT  ARVA.  Such  is  Substantially  the 
structure' of  the  passage,  the  variation  being,  however,  a  little 
freer  than  ordinary,  and  the  sub-theme  expressing  in  one  single 
word  (defunctae)  the  thought  expanded-  in  the  sub-variation 
into  four. 

Dardaniumque  ducem. — On  these  words  Peerlkamp  re- 
marks :  "  Erat  tamen  modo  una  navis  quae  Aenean  vehebat" — 
another  example  of  the  yieious  method  of  understanding,  our 
author  literally ;  of ,  taking  him  too  much  at  his  word.  Peerl- 
ka,mp  forsooth  would  not  have  said :  "  I  went  by  the  train  from 
iUtrecht  to  Eotterdam,"  but  "  I  went  by  one  of  the  carriages 
pf  the  train." 

I         MORTALEM    ERIPIAM    FORMAM    (vS.    101),    theme ;  .MAGNIQUE 

lUBEBo  AEQUOBis  ESSE  DEAS,  variation. 

;  StYGII.  PER  FLUMINA  FRATRIS  (vS.  104),  theme ;  PER  PICE 
TORRENTES    ATRAQUE    VORAGINE    RIPAS,    Variation, 
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104-108. 

IDQUE  RATUM  STYGU  PER  FLUMINA  FRATRIS 
PER  PICE  TORRENTES  ATRAQUE  VORAGINE  RIPAS 
ADNT3IT  ET  TOTUM  NUTU  TREMEFECIT  OLYMPUM 
ERGO  ADERAT  PROMISSA  DIES  ET  TEMPORA  PARCAE 
DEBITA  CONPLERANT 


ToRRENTES. — "  Ardentes,"  Servius.  "Flumina  torrentia  sunt 
ferventia,  rapida.  lam  autem  amnes  in  inferis  etiam  flagrantes 
ignibus  sunt,  possunt  igitur  torrentes  quoque  h.  1.  sic  accipi ; 
multo  magis  propterea  quia  alibi  fluvii  H  staguare  dicuntur," 
Heyne.  Of  which  gloss  of  Heyne's  Forbiger  observes  :  "  Hanc 
alteram  explicationem  unice  veram  esse  docet  adiectuin  pice. 
Recte  enim  Euhnk. :  Ripae  fervent  pice,  &c.,  poetice  pro:  amnis 
s.  aqua  Stygia  feroet,  i.  e.  Styx,  quae  quum  palus  6.  369  vocatur 
(coll.  iM  V.  134,  416)  de  rapiditate  cogitari  h.  1.  non  potest." 
"  Ripae  fluminis  rapidi  et  pice  aestuantes,"  Wagn.  {Praed.), 
and  so  Voss : 

"  beim  schwarzwogigen  Echlunde  von  pech  auasiedender  ufer," 

and  Walker  ad  Liv.  44,  38.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
torrentes  is  here  [as  so  often  elsewhere  in  Yirgil,  ex.  gr.  10. 
603 : 

..."  torrentis  aquae  vel  tmbinis  atri 
more  furens ;" 

with  which  compare  Q.  Curt.  9.  2 :  "  Quippe  angustis  ripis 
coercita  [flumina],  et  in  angustiorem  alveum  elisa,  torrentes 
aquas  invehuntj  torrent,  i.e.  flowing  in  the  manner  of  a  torrent; 
first,  because  Phlegethon  is  the  only  river  of  Hades  which  is 
ever  described  elsewhere  as  hot  or  burning;  and  it  is  plain,  both 
from  the  epithet  Stygii  in  the  preceding  line,  and  from  tha 
river  being  adjured  by  Jupiter,  who  never  adjures  other  river 
than  Styx,  that  not  Phlegethon,  but  Styx,  is  tiie  river  spoken  of ; 
and  secondly,  because  if  torrentes  be  hot,  burning,  or  boiling 
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("aestuantes"),  then  pice  must  be  the  thing  with  which  the 
banks  are  hot — the  thing  which  makes  the  banks  hot,  burning, 
or  boiling  ;  but  who  ever  heard,  or  imagined,  the  Styx  to  be  a 
river  of  melted  scalding  pitch,  or  (pice  being  understood  figura- 
tively, and  not  literally)  who  ever  heard,  or  dreamt,  of  Styx 
being  a  river  of  thick,  black,  boiling  water ;  who  ever  heard,  or 
imagined,  I  say,  that  Charon  and  all  the  ghosts  ferried  such  a 
river,  whether  of  black  boiling  pitch  or  black  boiling  water  ? 
No,  no  !  Styx  was  a  river  neither  of  molten  pitch,  nor  of 
boiling  water ;  but  it  was  a  river  of  ordinary  water,  like  any 
other  river,  only  made  bJack  and  thick,  like  pitch,  hy  its  Mack  mud, 
the  black  mud  of  its  banks  and  bbttom,  which  the  water  raised 
up  and  carried  with  it.     Compare  6.  296  : 

"  turbidiis  hie  eoeno  vastaque  voragine  gurges 
aestuat,  atque  omnem  Cocyto  eructat  arenam ' ' 

(where  the  same  river,  under  the  name  of  Acheron,  is  described 
in  almost  identical  terms,  the  "  vasta  voragine "  of  the  one 
description  being  the  atra  voragine  o£  the  other,  and  the 
"  turbidus  coeno  gurges "  of  the  one  being  the  pice  torrentes 
RiPAS  of  the  other) ;  and  Sil.  13.  568  : 

"  at  magnis  semper  divis  regique  deorum 
iurari  dignata  palus,  piois  horrida  rivos, 
fumiferum  vplyit  Styx  inter  sulfura  limum." 

Torrentes.-^  Torrent,  running  furioush/,  as  Stat.  8ih.  1.  S. 

97:  "Torrentes  sanguine  campos;"  Claud.  Mapt.  Proserp.  2. 

SkS  (of  the  rejoicing  in  Hades  at  the  marriage  of  Proserpine) : 

"  tunc  et  pestiferi  pacatum  flumen  Averni 
innoouaB  tranaistis  aves,  flatumque  repressit 
Amsapctus  :  fixo  tacuit  torrenU  vorago." 

To  the  objection,  that  the  terra  torrentes,  in  the  sense  of 
running  or  rolling,  could  not  with  propriety  be  ascribed  to  a 
river  which  is  elsewhere  so  often  described  as  slow,  I  reply  that 
Styx  is  called  the  Stygian  torrent  by  Ovid,  M^t..  3.  '290: 

..."  Stygii  quoque  conscia  sunto 
numina  torrentis  ;  " 

where  there  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
word. .  ,  ■,  :  .        _ .   ■ 
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Pice. — Not  literally  with  pitch,  but  with  water  as  thick  and 
black  a^  pitch,  jiist  as  3.  517: 

"  armatumque  auro  circumspicit  Oriona" 

[not  armed  with  gold,  but  with  arms  of  the  colour  of  gold,  as 
bright  as  gold\  and  9.  812 : 

.  ;  .  "  turn  toto  corpore  sador 
liquitur  et  piceum — oieo  respirare  potestas — ■ 
flutnen  agit," 

where  few  will  suppose  that  an  actual  river  of -pitch  is,  meant.- 
We  have  a  similarly  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  pitch  in 
English,  as  Shakesp^  Tempest,  1.  2 : 

"  the  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinting  ^t^i; Ay" 

and  still  more  boldly  and  metaphorically,  Othello,  2,  3  : 

"  so  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  ^ticA;" 

with  which  compare  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1  : 

..."  Oh  !  she  is^allen 
into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea  < 

hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again." 

Students  of  Virgil  and  other  great  poets,  especially  if  they 
take  commentators  to  help  them  in  their  studies,  should  never 
forget  the  story  of  the  three  black  crows.  With  that  story 
fjesh  in  their  recollection,  they  will  seldom  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
key  to  open  a;ny  poetical  lock  of  blackness,  darkness,  brightness; 
whiteness,  bluenessj  redness,  greenness,  swiftness,  slowness,, 
sweetness,  sourness,  hardness,  softness,  hotness,  coldness,  high- 
ness, lowness,  bigness,  littleness,  and  the  like. 

YoEAGiNE. — Swallow-abysm,  barathrum  ;  Grr.  xapa^pa,  Ital. 
Borro  and  borrone  (dial,  botro  and  botrone),  Grerm.  schlund. 

Pice  torrentes  atraque  voragink. — Running  with  pitch 
and,  a  dark  abysm,  i.  e.  a  dark  abysm  of  pitchy  water.  Claud,  de 
Rapt.  Pros.  1.,  22:  "Quos  Styx  liventibus  ambit  interfusa 
vadis."  The  ancients  loved  to  represent  not  only  the  Styx 
itself,  but  everything  related  to  the  Styx— its  sands,  mudj, 
fishes,  and  reptiles — as  blaekj  and  even  dressed  personified  Styx 
in  a  black  robe.     See  Eomam  e  Peracohi,  in  voce  Stige:  "Lo 
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Stige  era  rappresentato  anche  sotto  la  figura  di  una  donna 
vestita  di  nero  .  .  .  Seoondo  Platone,  le  onde  dello  Stige  erano 
azzurriccie.  I  pesci  vi  erano  tanto  piccoli  e  scamati  che  a  mala 
pena  si  poteano  scorgere.  Eran  essi  neri  come  tutti  gli  orrendi 
rettili  eke  su  quelle  sponde  soggiornavano."    Juv.  2.  150  : 

"  et  contum  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigras." 

EiiPAS. — "  EiPAS  pro  ipso  amni,"  Heyne.  No ;  but  literally, 
brinks.  Pice  torrektes  ripas,  banks  flowing  with  a  pitchy  tor- 
vent,,  exactly  as  Stat.  Silv.  1.  2.  97:  "  torrentes  sanguine  cam-i 
pos,"  fields  flowing  with  blood,  with  torrents  of  blood. 

On  vs.  106  Peerlkamp  observes :  "  lurat  et  annuit,  eT' 
jiuTu  TOTuif  TREMEFEcrr  oLYMPUM.  Fluctus  lu  simpulo  ! "  No 
doubt ;  and  the  observation  is  applicable  to  more  cases  than 
this. 

Ergo  aderat  promissa  dies,  et  tempora  parcae  debita 
complerant.  In  the  less  ornamented  phraseology  of  Ovid 
{Fasti,  3.  365),  tempus  aderat  promissi  muneris. 

Tempora  parcae  debita  complerant.—"  Quod  naues  in 
nymphas  mutarentur,  erat  singulare  aliquod  lovis  beneficium, 
non  fato  destinata  res  .  .  .  Nihil  erat  quod  Parcae  hie  agerent," 
Peerlkamp.  This  is  not  a  too  literal  translation,  but  a  gross 
misconception.  The  Parcae  are  not  described  as  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  "lovis  beneficium,"  except  that  of.  bring- 
ing about  the  time  when  the  "  beneficium"  was  to  take  place ; 
of  spinning  up  to  the  time,  or  date,  as  we  would  say.  Tempora 
PARCAE  DEBITA  COMPLERANT  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
ornamental  repetition  of  aderat  promissa  dies  ;  or,  to  use  the 
illustration  I  have  so  often  found  useful  before,  the  variation  of 
that  theme.  Time  being  merely  the  succession  of  events,  the 
Parcae,  who  spin  the  events,  are  correctly  represented  as  bring- 
ing round  a  precise  period  of  time. 
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110-153. 

NOVA-r-PALAM 


VAR.  LEOT.  (vs.  121). 

OTOT— PEOEAD,  PLACED  AFTER  THE  VERSE  EEDDruT  sE,  &c. 
11^.     Ill  Ven.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. 

auoT — PEOKAE,  PL  A  CED  BEFORE  eeddttnt  se,  &c.  HI  D.  Heins. ; 
Phil.  Wakef . ;  Pott. 

atroT— PEOSAE,  OMLTTED  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.;  "  Versus  Mcnon 
halietur  prorsus  in  Romano  cod.  neque  in  Mediceo,  neque  in  plerisque^ 
antiquis,  nisi  subdititius,"  Pierius.  Ilf  OMITTED  OR  STIG- 
MATIZED. Ill  G.  Fabric.  ;  N.  Heins.  (  1670)  ;  Burm. ;  Heyne  ; 
Brunck ;  Weichert  (p.  60,  but  see  his  contrary  opinion,  p.  56) ; 
"Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Voss ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  141). 

MODO  NGN  I  Vat,  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  Serv,  (ed.  Lion) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;j 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  PhiL ;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Thiel;  Gossrau; 
"Wagn. ;  Conington ;  Madvig  {Adv.  Crit.  Lat.  6.  2)  ;  Forb. 

MODO  NUNC  III  Markland ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

MODO  NEC  I  "In  codd.  aliquot  antiquissimis  modo  nec  genus  omne," 
Pierius. 

NGN  MODO  I  Rom. 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  15S)  [ptinet.}. 
LUCE  PALAM  I  Vat.  (Bottali).  Ill  Probus,  de  ultim.  syllah.,  Keil,  vol.  4, 
p.  255,  "  Palam  constat  duabus  brevibus,  ut  '  luce  palam' ;"  Serv.,, 
cod.  Dresd.  ("Luce  palam,  propter  tenebraa  et  furta  inertia."  To 
which,  however.  Lion,  in  his  edition,  adds  the  aliter:  "  vel  luce,  quod 
Ilium nocte  captum  est;  palam, quia insidiis") ;  P.  Manut.;  D. Heins.; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Ribb. 

luce,  palam  III  Serv.  (according  to  the  aliter  preserved  by  Lion  in  his 
edition  :  see  above)  ;  Burm. ;  Heyne ;  Brunck. ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn. 
(1S32,  1861) ;  Lad. 
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Nova  tux  oCulis  Ki-fULSiT  (vs.  110). — "Nova  lux;  repeniina," 
•Servius,  Forbiger.  No,  certainly  not ;  but  new  to  the  Trojans 
'and  Mutulifms,  sHch  as  they  had  never  seen  before,  i.  e.  heavenly 
light,  tkelight  which  the  gods  enjoy  in  heaven.  Compare  Senec. 
Cons,  ad  Marciam.  25 :  "Parens  taus, '  Marcia,  illic  nepotem 
suum,  quanquam  illic  [in  oaelo]  omnibus  omne  cognatum  est, 
applicat  sibi,  nova  luce  gaudentem,  et  vicinoriim  siderum  meatus 
docet ;  Id.  Epist.  71 :  "  Aut  in  meliorem  emittitur  vitam,  luci- 
dins  tranquilliusque  inter  divina  mansurus." 

Nova  lux  oculis  effulsit  .  .  .  tum  vox  horeenda  per 
AURAS  EXCiDiT. — Gonv^dXQ  A ctt.  Apostt.  9.3:  E^at^vijc  irf/otij- 
aTpwptv  avTov  ^tog  airo  rov  ovpavov'  /cai  triawv  tin  Ttfv  yifv, 
■riKOvai  (pii)vr\v  Xiyovaav  aurij).     See  Rem.  on  VS.  731. 

InGENS   VISUS    AB    aurora    caelum    TRANSCURRERE    NIMBUS 

IDAEIQUE  CHORi  (vv.  110-112). — "  NiMBUs  Virgiliauus  non 
pluviam,  sed  choros  Idaeos  et  Matrem  attuKsse  videtur,"  Peerl- 
kamp.  Certainly.  The  chori  idaei  and  the  "  Bereeynthia 
Mater,"  no  less  than  the  "  Vulcanian  arms  "  8.  528,  and  Iris, 
9.  18,  require  a  vehicle — cannot  travel  through  the  air  without 
eolne  support.  The  mere  air  is  too  thin  for  them.  See  Hem. 
on  8.  524. 

Ne  trepidate  meas,  teucri,  defenders  naves  (vs.  114), 
theme  ;  neve  armate  manus,  variation. 

GrENETRix  lUBET  (vs.  117). — Compare  Ovid,  Met.  15.  583 
{the  Haruspex  to  Cipus) : 

"  tu  modo  rumpe  moram ;  portasque  intrare  patentes 
appropera;  &io  fata  iuhent.  Namque  urbe  receptus 
rex  eris." 

Et  sua  quaeque  continuo  puppes  abrumpunt  vincula 
ripis,  delphinumque  modo  demersis  aequora  rostris  ima 
PETUNT  (vv.  117-120); — The  question  naturally  arises  here, 
Why  does  not  the  metamorphosis  take  place  immediately? 
Why  are  the  ships  withdrawn  for  a  space  of  time  from  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder,  and  only  after  the  expiration  of  that  time 
restored  to  his  view  in  their  new  form  ?  One  reason  for  the 
delay  readily  suggests  itself,  viz.  that  time  may  be  afforded  for 
the  change  to  take  place,  and  so  the  miracle  be  better  aocommo- 
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dated  to  the  human  understanding,  which  requires  time  for 
everything.  But  there  is  another  reason  not  so  easily  guessed, 
viz.  thorough  immersion  in  the  sea — a  thorough  washing  out  of 
earthly  impurities  and  infirmities — was  necessary  to  the  creation 
of  sea  divinities  out  of  objects  which  Were  earthly  and  mortaL 
No  less  an  authority  than  Glaucus  himself  tells  you  so,  Ovid,. 
Met.  IS.  m : 

.  .  .  "  '  repetendaqne  nunquitin 
terra,  vale",'  dixi,  corpmqae  sub  aequora  mersi. 
Di  maris  exceptum  socio  dignantur  honore  ; 
utque  mihi,  quaeeunijue  feram,  mortalia  demcmt, 
Oceanum  Te'thynque  rogSnt.     Ego  lustror  ab  illis : 
et  purgante  nefa's  novies  mihi  carmine  dicto 
pectora  fluminibus  iubeor  supponere  centum. 
Nee  mora :  diversis  lapsi  de  f  ontibus  amnes, 
totaque  vertuntur  supra  caput  aequora  nostrum, 
hactenus  acta  trbi  possum  memoranda  referre ; 
hactenus  et  memini  ;  nee  mens  mea  cetera  sensit. 
quae  postquam  rediit,  alium  me  corpore  toto, 
ac  fueram  nuper,  nee  eundem  mente,  recepi" 

— proof  ineontrovertitle,  by  the  by,  that  regeneration  by  totals 
almost  drowning,  immersion  in  water,  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  venial  charms,  is  older  not  only  than  Hermas's 
"  lUud  autem  sigillum  aqua  est,  in  quam  descendunt  homines 
morti  obligati,  ascendunt  vero  vitae  assignati "  {Pastor,  3,  9, 
16),  but  than  Christianity  itself. 

Demeesis  aequoka  rostris  IMA  PETUNT  (vv.  119-120). — 
Anglice,  dive  to  the  bottom. 

CuNCTATUR  AMNis  RAUCA   soNANs  (vv.  124-125),  theme; 

REYOCAT   PEDEM    TIBERINTJS   AB    ALTO,    Variation. 

NON  TELA  NEQUE  IGNES  EXPECTANT  RUTULOS  (vV.  129-130). 

— "  NoN  EXPECTANT  Trojani,  ut  Rutulorum  telis  aut  ignibus 
pereant,  qui  iam  navium  amissione  perierant,"  Servius,  Oynth. 
Cenet.  "Perituri  sunt,  antequam  nos  telis  et  igni  eos  peta- 
mus,"  Heyne.  This  is  not  the  meaning,  for  the  loss  of  the 
ships  could  not  by  itself  destroy  the  Trojans — could  not  in  any 
way  anticipate  the  destruction  of  the  Trojans  by  the  fire  and 
sword  of  the  Eutull,  only  exposed  them  the  more  to  that  de- 
struction.    The  meaning  is,  the  ships  do  not  tcaitfor  our  telx 
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and  JONES,  but  destroy  themselves.  Naves  and  not  Troiani  sup- 
plies itself  naturally  to  expectant,  the  words  being  spoken 
during  an  attack  on  the  ships,  which  are  therefore  uppermost 
in  the  mind  both  of  Turnus  and  of  all  who  hear  him.  That 
this  is  the  meaning  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  testimony  of 
the  ships  themselves,  10.  23  : 

.     .     .     "  perfidua  ut  nos 
praecipites/oTO  Eutulus  flammaque  premebat 
rupimus  invitae  tua  vincula ;  " 

that  is,  in  the  language  of  our  text,  non  tela  neque  ignes 
RUTULOS  eoepectammus,  sed  rupinms,  &c.  For  naves  expectant, 
comp.  Georg.  2.  27,  "silvae  expectant;"  ibid.  2.  U20y  "  oleae  ex- 
pectant." 

Tela,  ignes. — "Faces  eminus  mittendae,"  Wagner  [Praest.). 
No  ;  the  instruments  of  destruction  are  double,  fire  and  sword ; 
and  with  these  double  instruments  of  destruction  Turnus  had 
invaded  the  ships,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  ships  themselves, 
10.  231,  quoted  above,  where  "  ferro"  is  the  tela  of  our  text, 
and  "  flamma"  the  ignes. 

Eerum  pars  altera  adempta  est  (vs.  131). — "Naturae 
rerum.  Humanae  enim  naturae  duo  elementa  concessa  sunt, 
mare  et  terra,"  Servius,  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger.  "  Eerum  pars 
ALTERA,  pro  vulgari  altera  res,  alterum,"  Heyne.  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  Servius,  Peerlkamp,  and  Forbiger,  against  Heyne. 
Eerum  is  the  world,  viz.,  this  upper  world  or  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  consisting  of  the  two  parts,  land  and  water ;  whereas  in 
the  expression,  10.  39  :  "  Haec  intemptata  manebat  sors  rerum," 
"  rerum"  is  the  ichole  world,  upper  as  well  as  lower,  and  con- 
sisting not  only  of  sea  and  land,  but  of  Hades  also,  and  there- 
fore having  three  parts,  of  which  Hades  is  the  third  (Ovid,  Met. 
5.  372 :  "  agitur  pars  tertia  mundi"). 

Pars  rerum,  equivalent  to  "  sors  rerum,"  10.  40,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  pars  means  merely  a  constituent  part  or 
division,  while  sors  means  a  share.  In  this  latter  word,  there- 
fore, there  is  allusion  to  the  division  of  the  whole  world,  upper 
as  well  as  lower,  between,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  three  share- 
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holders,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  while  in  the  former  word 
there  is  no  such  allusion. 

Altera,  not  the  other,  but  one,  i.e.  one  of  two  things,  of  which 
the  one  implies  the  existence  of  the  other.  So  Liv.  22.  2  (of  Han- 
nibal) :  "  Vigiliis  tandem  et  noctumo  humore  palustrique  caelo 
gravante  caput,  et  quia  medendi  nee  locus  nee  tempus  erat, 
altera  oculo  capitur,"  where  "altero  oculo"  is  not  the  other  eye, 
but  one  of  his  [two)  eyes.  In  like  manner,  in  our  text,  paks 
ALTERA  RERUM,  uot  the  othcr  part  of  the  world,  but  one  of  the 
two  parts  of  the  world. 

SeD  PERIISSE  SEMEL  satis  est;  PECCARE  FUISSET  ANTE  SATIS, 
PENITTJS    MODO  NGN  GENUS   OMNE    PEROSOS   FEMINEUM  (vV.  140- 

142). — I  am  dedided  first  by  the  consentient  authority  both  of 
MSS.  and  grammarians,  and  secondly,  by  the  better  sense,  to 
adhere  to  the  Yulgar  reading  and  to  reject  Markland's  amend- 
ment of  NUNC,  approved  by  Peerlkamp  and  Dietsch,  and  adopted 
by  Eibbeck.  The  sense  afforded  by  the  vulgar  reading,  viz., 
they  would  not  have  required  this  second  punishment  if  they  had 
taken  a  lesson  from  their  first,  and,  hating  from  that  time  forward 
almost  the  entire  race  of  women  (paene  totum  genus  femineum), 
not  repeated  their  offence,  is  better  than  that  afforded  by  the  pro- 
posed emendation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  proper  for  Turnus  to 
require  the  Trojains,  who  it  should  be  remembered  had  then- 
wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters  with  them,  to  hate  almost 
the  whole  race  of  women,  than  to  hate  the  whole  race.  A  still 
further  reason  for  adhering  to  the  vulgar  reading,  and  rejecting 
the  proposed  emendation  is,  that  modo  and  nunc  agree  as  in- 
differently together  as  modo  and  non  agree  well. 

NeC    solos    TANGIT    ATRTDAS     ISTE    dolor,     SOLISQUE    LICET 

CAPERE  ARMA  MYCENis  (vv.  138-139). — Prcmiss  and  conse- 
quence, in  the  form  of  theme  and  variation. 

FossARUM  MORAE  (vs.  143). — MoRAE,  impediments.  Compare 
Stat.  Theb.  10.  519  : 

' '  solvitur  interea  vallum,  primaeque  recusant 
Btare  morae." 

Purta  (vs.  150).— Opprobriously,  for  stratagem,  treachery. 
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and  all  underhand  modes  of  warfare.  Compare  Iscan.  6.  715 
(of  the  hesitation  of  the  Greeks  to  avail  themselves  of  the  prof- 
fered treachery  of  Antenor  and  his  party)  : 

•     .     .     "  Nestor  timet,  haeret  Ulysaes, 
furta  negat  Pyrrhus  ;  illos  inCerta  morantuT 
pollioita,  et  falli  metuunt ;  hio,  vinoero  eertus, 
nocturnis  refugit  bellis  f oedare  triumphum . ' ' 


156-167. 

NUNC  ADEO  MELIOR  QUONIAM  PARS  ACTA  DIEI 
QUOD  SUPEREST  LAETI  BENE  GESTIS  CORPORA  REBUS 
PROCURATE  VIRI  ET  PUGNAM  SPERATE  PARATI 
INTEREA  VIGILUM  EXCUBIIS  OBSIDERE  PORTAS 
CURA  DATUR  MESSAPO  ET  MOENIA  CINGERE  FLAMMIS 
BIS  SEPTEM  RUTULO  MUROS  QUI  MILITE  SERVENT 
DELECTI  AST  ILLOS  OBNTENI  QUEMQUE  SEQUUNTUR 
PURPUREI  CRISTIS  lUVENES  AUROQUE  CORUSCI 
DISCURRUNT  VARIANTQUE  VICES  FUSIQUE  PER  HERBAM 
INDULGENT  VINO  ET  VERTUNT  CRATERAS  AENOS 
CONLUCENT  IGNES  NOCTEM  CUSTODIA  DUCIT 
INSOMNEM  LUDO 


VAB.  LEGT.  (vs.  168).  , 

VIRI  I  Vat.  (YIR-is,*  not  VIRIIS,*  as  in  Ribbeok,  nor  VIRI.ES,  as  in 
Bottari.);  Pal.,  Bom.,  Med.  IH  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Heyne;  Brunok;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.;  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861); 
Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


*  With  the  final  IS  crossed  out  in  each  instance. 
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rAB.  LECT.  (vs.  158). 

PAEATI  m  Macrob.  Sat.  5.  9:  Yen.  1470;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.; 
Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunok ;  Pott. 

PARARI  I  Vat,  Horn.,  Pal.,  Med.  ;  "  Antiqiii  omnes  codices  quotquot 
inspexi  PARAEI,"  Pierius.  II  H.  Ill  Servius,*  cod.  Dresd. ; 
Princ.  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  N,  Heins.  (1670) ;  Wakef . ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


Melior  qtjoniam  pars  acta  DiEi. — So  Politian,  Lett. :  "  Melior 
diei  pars  lectionibus  variis  mihi  teritur ;  reliqua  datur  amicis 
opera." 

Quod  superest,  melior  quoniam  pars  acta  diei. — All  that 
remains  to  he  done  now  that  the  best  part  of  the  day  is  already  past. 
See  Eein.  on  5,  796. 

Laeti  bene  gestis  rebus. — "  In  eo  tantum,  quod  hostes 
non  ausi  sunt  egredi :  nam  nihil  egerant.  Ergo  hortativa  est 
oratio  ad  sooios,  ut  audaciores  esse  debeant  cum  videant  se  ti- 
meri,"  Servius.  Altogether  erroneous.  Tumus  does  not  con- 
gratulate his  troops  on  the  enemy's  confining  themselTes  within 
their  walls.  This,  so  far  from  being  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
was  a  disappointment  and  a  subject  of  condolence,  vs.  66  : 

.     .     .     ' '  Eutulo,  mm-os  et  castra  tuenti 
ignescunt  irae  :  duris  dolor  ossibus  ardet ; 
qua  tentet  ratione  aditus,  et  quae  via  clauses 
excutiat  Teucros  vaUo,  atque  effundat  in  aequor." 

Baffled  and  disappointed,  he  adopts  a  last  means  of  entering,  or 
rather  forcing  the  Trojans  out ;  he  attacks  the  ships  with  fire. 
The  Idaean  mother  turns  the  ships  into  mermaids.  This  Turnus 


*  That  Servius  read  parari  appears  not  merely  from  the  reading  being  paraki 
in  the  Dresden  codex,  but  from  the  much  stronger  facts,  first,  that  his  gloss : 
"scilicet  contra  Troianos,  non  a  Troianis,"  &c.,  is  plainly  an  explanation  of 
PARARI,  not  of  PARATi ;  and,  secondly,  that  his  quotation  from  this  passage  at 
II.  18  is  of  PARARI  not  PARATI.  The  puqnam  sperate  PARATI  of  Lion's  Servius 
is,  therefore,  an  error  of  its  generally  very  careful  editor. 
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represents  to  his  troops  as  a  great  success,  vs.  128  : 

' '  Troianos  haeo  monstra  petunt ;  hia  lupiter  ipse 
auxilium  solitum  eripuit :  non  tela  neo  ignes 
expectant  Eutulos :  ergo  maiia  invia  Teuoris, 
nee  spes  ulla  fugae :  rerum  pars  altera  adempta  est ; " 

and  it  is  on  this  success  he  congratulates  them  in  the  words. of 
our  text :  laeti  henk  gestis  rebus  cokpora  procurate — re^ 
fresh  yourselves  how  that  you  ham  succeeded  so  icell ;  as  if  he  had 
^aid :  "  Tou  have  not,  indeed,  burnt  the  ships,  but  you  have 
■equally  deprived  the  enemy  of  them.  The  enemy  are  now  in 
our  hands.  After  this  success,  after  so  well  spent  a  day,  go  and 
refresh  yourselves." 

Et  pugnam  sperate  parati. — Inasmuch  as  a  Jarring  sound 
is  a  less  defect  than  a  false  or  bad  sense,  I  prefer  the  reading 
PARATI  to  PARARi.      For  Tumus  to  have  said  corpora  .  .  . 

PROCURATE   VIRI  ET  PUGNAM    SPERATE   PARARI   WOuld  have  beCU 

■equivalent  to  saying,  "refresh  yourselves  and  take  your  ease 
while  I  am  preparing  the  battle  for  you,"  an  advice  not  only 
•exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  demanded  and  of  that  which  was  usually  given  on  such 
■occasions  (as  10.  259  : 

"  atque  animos  aptent  armis,  pugnaeque  parent  se." 

Liv.  5.  28  (ed.  Walker)  :  "  CoUaudatos  corpora  curare,  paratos- 
■que  esse  quarta  vigilia  iubet"),  but  involving  the  absurd  assump- 
tion that  it  was  possible  for  preparations  to  be  made  for  battle 
by  the  general  alone,  the  soldiers  remaining  idle.  Compare 
Horn.  Jl.  2.  381 : 

vvi>  S'  epXEffl'  «"■'  Sfiirvoy,  iva  ^vvayainev  apria' 
€v  /ley  Tis  Sopv  dTj^atrdUf  ev  S'  affirida  deo'dcc, 
ev  5e  Tis  nr-Kottriv  Sei-jri/ov  5otw  (oKuiroSetririv. 
€v  Se  TIS  apfiaros  afxtpis  iBuy,  7ro\e/j.oto  fieSeaOuj 

where  not  only  are  the  same  directions  given,  viz.,  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  prepare  for  battle,  but  the  particulars  of  iiiQ 
preparation  for  battle  specified. 

PoRTAs  (vs.  159),  the  gates  of  Nova  Troia.     Obsidere 
poRTAs,  beset  the  gates  with  soldiers,  so  that  no  one  should  go  in 
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or  out.    See  Aesch.,  Sept.  c.  Theh.,  ■where. each  besieging  chief 
sets  himself  against  a  separate  gate. 

MoENiA,  Nova  Troia.  Oingere  moenia  flammis,  light  fires 
at  certain  intervals  all  round  Nova  Troia.  These  fires  served  the 
double  purpose  of  watch-fires  by  night,  and  of  fires  affording  a 
supply  of  firebrands  for  throwing  against  the  walls  and  towers 
and  into  the  city  by  day.  That  the  gates  spoken  of  are  those 
of  Nova  Troia,  and  the  moenia  spoken  of,  Nova  Troia  itself,  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  10.  118  : 

"  interea  Kutuli  ^ortij  circum  omnibus  instant 
stemere  caede  viros  et  moenia  cingere  flammis." 

Wagner  understands  vv.  159,  160  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
offensive  operations  of  the  Rutuli  against  the  Trojans : "  Poiitas 
et  MOENIA  s.  muros  hostium  soUieet"  [Praest.].  And  the  same 
view  is  taken  of  them  by  Yoss : 

"  aber  die  thor'  indessen  mit  wachsamer  hut  zu  belagem, 
wird  dem  Messapus  Tertraut,  und  die  stadt  zu  umgiirten  mit  Feuem." 

The  view,  however,  is  incorrect.  The  operations  described  are 
not  offensive,  but  defensive.  Turnus  and  his  army  having  ar- 
rived before  the  city  when  the  day  was  too  far  advanced  to 
begin  the  attack,  are  obliged  to  entrench  themselves  for  the 
night,  and  the  lines  from  159  to  167,  inclusive,  describe  the 
measiires  they  take  for  the  safety  of  their  encampment  during 
that  time,  verses  159  and  160,  informing  us  that  Messapus 
was  charged  to  set  guards  at  the  gates,  and  to  light  fires 
(viz.,  on  the  agger  of  the  encampment)  all  round,  while  verses- 
161-167,  inclusive,  particularize  how  he  carried  out  the  orders 
he  had  received,  viz.,  that  he  appointed  fourteen  detachments  of 
100  men  each,  under  fourteen  captains  ;  that  these  detachments 
took  their  several  posts,  lit  fires,  stretched  themselves  out  on  the 
grass,  made  themselves  merry  with  wine,  and  gambled  to  keep 
themselves  awake.  The  Trojans  seeing  themselves  thus  in^ 
vested,  put  everything  in  order,  to  meet  the  attack  with  which 
they  are  threatened  (armis  alta  tenent,    necnon    trepidi 

FORMIDINE  PORTAS    EXPLORANT,    PONTESQUE    ET    PROPUGNACULA 
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luNGCNT,  TELA  gerunt),  and  in  their  turn  set  a  very  large  force 
lo  keep  guard  on  their  walls  : 

OMNIS  PER  MtJROS  LBOIO  BORTITA  PEUICLUM 

EXOUBAT,  EXEBCETQTJB  VICES  ftUOD  OUiaUE  TUENDVM  EST. 

Obsidere  portas  is  not,  with  Wagner  and  Voss  (see  above),, 
to  beset  or  beleaguer  the  gates  of  the  enemy,  but  to  occupy  or  guard 
their  own  gates,  because,  first,  all  operations  against  the  enemy 
had  been  deferred  until  the  next  day,  and  the  troops  had  been 
ordered  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  : 

NUNC  ADEO  MELIOR  QUONIAM  PAHS  ACTA  DIEI, 
QDOD  SCPEKEST,  LAETI  BENE  GESTIS  CORPORA  RBBUS 
PROCURATE,  VIBI,  ET  PUGNAM  SPERATE  PAKATI  ; 

secondly,  because  it  never  was  usual  to  post  small  detachments 
at  the  several  gates  of  a  besieged  city  or  fortress  ;  thirdly,  be- 
cause if  on  this  particular  occasion  detachments  had  been  placed 
at  the  several  gates  those  detachments  would  certainly  not  have 
been  watchmen,  nor  designated  by  the  expression  vigilum  excu- 
Biis — such  *  vigiles'  would  have  had,  indeed,  a  dangerous  post; 
and  fourthly,  because  it  is  likely  that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  so 
many  others,  our  author  followed  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
army,  which  never  even  when  on  an  ordinary  march  and  far 
from  any  enemy,  passed  a  night  without  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments  and  setting  regular  watch  all  round  its  encampment;  how 
much  less  the  first  night  of  its  arrival  before  the  enemy's  forti- 
fied cajnp  which  it  intended  to  storm  the  very  next  day.  In 
support  of  this  interpretation,  compare  2.  449  : 

.     .     .     "  alii  strictis  muoronibus  imas 
obsedere  fores  :  has  servant  agmine  denso," 

where  we  have  not  only  "  obsedere,"  corresponding  to  the  obsi- 
dere of  our  text,  said  of  the  defenders  of  the  doors,  but  "  ser- 
vant agmine"  corresponding  to  the  sebvent  milite,  by  which 
the  OBSIDERE  of  our  text  is  followed  at  the  distance  of  only  one 
line.     Compare  also  12.  131 : 

"  turn  studio  effusae  matres  et  vulgus  inermum 
invalidique  senes  turres  ao  tecta  domorum 
obsedere," 
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where,  also,  not  hostility  is  meant,  but  mere  occupation  of  the 
post. 

[titUier].  MoENiA  the  entrenchments  of  the  Eutuli. — 
MoENiA  ciNGEKE  FLAMMis,  to  light  fires  OH  the  agger  surround- 
ing the  encampment,  as  shown  by  collucent  ignes,  vs.  166; 
"  interrupti  ignes,  aterque  ad  sidera  fumus  erigitur,  vs.  239 ; 
and  especially  (Euryalus  being  at  the  time  inside  the  Eutuhan 
encampment),  "  ibi  ignem  deficere  extremum  .  .  .  -videbat." 
MuROs,  the  vallum  of  the  Eutulian  encampment.  Oustodia 
(vs.  166),  the  guard  on  the  vallum,  consisting  of  its  fourteen 
companies.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  12. 1/^.8  : 

"  dumque  vigil  Phrygios  servat  custodia  muros, 
et  vigil  Argolieaa  servat  custodia  f  ossas.' '  * 

Oingere  MOENIA  FLAMMIS. — Accordiug  to  the  letter,  sur- 
round the  city  toith  flames,  but,  in  the  sense,  besiege  the  city  with 
fire.  In  order  to  attack  a  city  with  fire,  it  was  necessary  to  light 
a  number  of  fires  round  it  which  should  supply  lighted  brands 
to  be  thrown  by  the  soldiers  against  the  walls  and  towers,  princi- 
pally buUt  of  wood,  and  over  the  walls  on  the  houses  inside,  also 
mainly  built  of  wood.  Lighting  fires  all  round  the  walls  being 
thus  the  first  step  taken  by  those  who  attack  a  city  with  fire, 
the  expression  moenia  cingere  flammis  or  igni  circumdare 
MUROs  (vs.  153)  came  to  be  equivalent  to  attack  a  city  with  flre, 
or  attack  a  city  in  order  to  burn  it.  In  our  text  the  charge  is 
given  to  Messapus  to  beset  the  city  with  fire ;  and  Messapus,  in 
execution  of  his  orders^  lights  fires  all  round  the  walls,  which 
fires  serve  for  watchfires  during  the  night;  and  dividing  the 
troops  under  his  command  into  fourteen  companies,  keeps  watch 
on  the  city  during  the  night  (muros  milite  servent),  defer- 
ring the  attack  till  the  next  day  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour : 

MELIOR  QUOKIAM  PARS  ACTA  DIEI, 
aOOD  SUPEREST,  LAETI  BENE  GESTIS  CORPORA  REBUS 
PROOURATE,  VIRI,  ET  PUGNAM  SPERATB  PARATI." 


*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  custos  is  used  in  a  hostile  sense,  vs.  380,  ■which 
makes  me  doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  this  Eem.  in  toio. 
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The  entire  passage,  from  interba  as  far  as  ludo,  is  oDcupied 
■with  the  account — first,  of  the  preparations  made  for  attacking 
and  burning  the  city  next  day — these  preparations  heing  {a)  the 
formation  of  an  attacking  party  of  fourteen  companies  of  one 
hundred  men  each,  each  party  with  its  separate  chief,  and  all 
under  the  command  of  Messapus ;  {b)  the  occupation  of  the 
gates ;  (c)  the  lighting  of  fires  all  round  the  walls-r-and, 
secondly,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  immediately  investing 
hody,  this  fire-hrigade,  if  I  may  so  say,  spent  the  interval  be- 
tween the  lighting  of  the  fires  and  the  attack  next  day,  viz.,  in 
guarding  and  relieving  guard  (discurrunt  variantque  vices), 
and  drinking  and  gambling  beside  their  fires.  Compa,re  Ovid, 
Fasti,  2.  721  (of  the  siege  of  Ardea  by  Tarquin)  : 

' '  oingitur  interea  Eomanis  Ardea  signis, 
el  patitur  lentaa  obsidione  moras, 
dum  vacat,  et  pietuunt  hostes  committere  pugnam, 
luditur  in  castris.     Otia  miles  agit." 

MoENiA  ciNGERE  FLAMMis. — The  fircs  here  spoken  of  are 
not  fires  on  the  Eutulian  agger  for  the  protection  of  the  Rutu- 
lian  encampment;  first,  because  moenia  is  a  term  applicable 
only  to  a  fort  or  fortified  place,  not  to  a  mere  field  encampment, 
«uoh  as  that  of  the  Eutuli ;  and  secondly,  because  where  this 
account  is  taken  up  again  (10.  119)  the  identical  words  are  re- 
peated in  a  context  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  mean  fires 
round  Nova  Troia.  Neither  are  the  fires  here  spoken  of  mere 
watchfires  round  Nova  Troia,  i.  e.  fires  for  the  mere  purpose  of  af- 
fording light  and  warmth  during  the  night  to  the  investing  party, 
because  this  cannot  be  their  purpose  where  they  are  again  spoken 
of  (as  above),  and  because  Turnus  had  declared  his  intention 

IGNI  CIRCDMDARE   MBROS,  iu  the  fuU  light  of  day,  LUCE,  PALAM, 

vs.  153.  The  words,  therefore,  can  only  mean  :  light  fires  round 
the  walls  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fire  for  burning 
it;  in  other  words,  prepare  for  attacking  the  city  with  fire,  prepare 
for  burning  the  city.  But  the  fires  prepared  for  this  purpose 
serve  the  second  purpose  also :  of  watchfires,  and  about  them 
the  soldiers  not  on  actual  guard-,  the  reserve  or  relief)  keep 
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watch : 

COLLUCENT  IGNE8  ;    NOCTEM  CU8T0DIA  DTJCIT 
INSOMNEM  LUDO. 

Even  where  there  was  no  hostile  intention,  such  watchfires  were 
usual :  the  case  of  Phoenix,  watched  in  his  father's  house  hy 
guards  who  kept  fires  burning  all  night,  is  an  example,  Horn., 
//.  9.  Jj.66 : 

etvavvx^s  Se  /toi  a^(^'  auTOJ  Trapa  vvKras  lavoj/' 
01  /iev  a/ieiBofieyoi  (l>vXaKas  fX""'  ovSf  iror'  e(r$ri 
TTvpf  erepov  fieu  uir'  ai6ov(nj  evepKeos  auXrjSj 
aWo  5'  ert  irpoBofiu,  irpoffBeif  BaKafioio  Bvpauv. 

In  such  cases  the  fires  were  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the 
watch,  hut  that  the  proceedings  of  the  watched  might  he  ob- 
served by  their  light,  so  as  to  prevent  escape  hy  stealth.  Where 
there  was  the  intention  to  burn  and  destroy,  the  fires  were  still 
more  necessary,  and  served  all  the  purposes  at  once — (a)  of  com- 
forting the  watchmen,  (6)  of  affording  light  to  observe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  watched,  and  (c)  of  supplying  fire  wherewith  to 
make  the  intended  attack.  The  fires  on  the  present  occasion 
served  all  these  purposes,  as  they  served  all  these  purposes  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Trojans  sitting  down  in  the  evening  to  watch 
before  the  Grecian  ships,  intending  to  attack  them  with  fire 
the  next  day,  II.  8.  54.9 :  ot  Si,  fxtya  ^poveovreg,  &c.,  one  of  the 
grandest  pictures  in  the  Iliad,  and  where  even  so  much  as  at- 
tempted to  be  imitated  by  Virgil  ? — an  example  not  thrown 
away  upon  the  author  of  the  Epitome  of  the  Iliad,  who  also  has 
eschewed  all  imitation  of  the  Homeric  painting,  wisely  content- 
ing himself  with  a  compression  of  the  description  into  the  four 
pregnant  verses : 

"  at  Phryges  obsidunt  inclusos  aggere  Graios, 
exoubituque  premunt  muros  flammisciue  coronant. 
Cetera  per  campos  sternunt  sua  corpora  pubes 
indulgentque  mere,  curasque  animosque  resolvunt." 

ViGILXJM   EXCUBIIS    OBSIDERE    POKTAS   CURA   DATUR    MESSAPO 

ET  MOENiA  ciNGERE  FLAMMis.     The  threat  of  Turnus,  vs.  153, 

1-UCE  PALAM  CERTUM  EST  IGNI  CIRCUMDARE  MUROS,  IS  here  begUU 
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to  be  put  in  execution.  For  the  further  prosecution  of  the  feame 
threat,  see  10.  118  : 

"  iuterea  Kutuli  portia  ciruum  omnibus  instant 
eternere  oaede  viros,  et  moeuia  oingere  flammis." 

What  can  be  plainer  than  that  in  the  whole  three  places,  the 
same  strategic  operation  is  meant,  viz.,  an  attack  on.thecity 
with  the  intention  of  killing  its  defenders  and  burning  the  city 
itself.  For  the  more  particular  carrying  out  of  the  threat  to 
burn  the  city,  see  vs.  521  : 


vs.  535 : 


vs.  568 : 


'  parte  alia  horrendus  visu  quassabat  Etruscam 
pinum,  et  fumiferos  infert  Mezentius  ignes  ; " 


"  princeps  ardentem  conieoit  lampada  Turnus 
et  flammam  affixit  lateri,  quae  plurima  vento 
conipuit  tabulas  et  postibus'haesit  adeeis  ;  " 


"  ardentes  taedas  alii  ad  fastigia  iactant. 
Ilioneus  saxo  atque  ingenti  fragmine  montis 
Lucetium,  portae  subeuntem  iguesque  ferentem,"  etc., 

and  the  threat  would  have  been  executed  to  the  letter,  the  city 
burnt,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  except  for  the  arrival 
of  Aeneas  in  his  suit  of  Vulcanian  armour,  and  with  his  Tuscan 
reinforcements. 

Bis  septem  kutuli  muros  qui  milite  servent  delecti. — 
MuRos,  the  enclosure  which  the  Eutuli  have  drawn  round  the 
city  and  within  which  they  have  lit  the  fires,  and  keep  guard. 
Bis  septem  rutuli,  not  chosen  by  Messapus,  and  acting  under 

him,  OBSIDERE  PORTAS  ET  MOENIA  CINGERE  FLAMMIS,  but  ap- 
pointed by  Turnus  and  coordinate  with  Messapus  and  those 
under  him.  The  office  of  these  fourteen  captains  and  the  men 
under  their  charge  being  to  guard  the  lines  of  the  Eutuli  (viz., 
the  lines  of  circumvallation),  and  the  office  of  Messapus  being 
especially  to  blockade  the  enemy's  gates,  and  threaten  the  city 
with  fire, 

Variantque  vices  (vs.  164). — Prudent.  Contr.  Symm.  2. 
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317 : 

"  sic  aevi  mortalis  habet  se  mobilis  ordo ; 

sic  variat  natura  vices  :  inf  antia  repit, 

infirmus  titubat  pueri  greasuaque  animusque,  . 

sanguine  praecalido  f  ervet  nervosa  iuventa : 

mox  etabilita  venit  maturi  roboris  aetas,"  etc. 

CusT&DiA  (vs.  166). — Abstract  for  concrete,  as  Ovid,  Met. 
12.  1U8:  ^ 

"  dumque  vigil  Pbrygios  servat  eustodia  mnros, 
et  vigil  Argolicas  servat  enstodia  fossas." 

In  Englisli  we  have  the  one  word  "  guard "  for  both,  the  one 
word  to  express  not  only  custos  but  custodia. 


170-209. 

PONTESQUE AEQUIS 


PONTESQUE    ET    PROPUGNACULA    lUKGUNT    (vS.    170). — PeOPUG- 

NACULA,  towers  or  other  buildings  of  defence,  in  front  of  the 
line  of  walls,  and  joined  with  the  walls  by  means  of  bridges 
(pontes).  Compare  Liv.  22.  19  :  "  Multas  et  loeis  altis  positas 
turres  Hispania  habet,  quibus  et  speculis  et  prqpugnacuKs  ad- 
versus  latrones  utuntur."  These  "  propugnacula "  may  be 
regarded  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  defences  of  a 
city  as  the  pickets  bear  to  the  soldiers  of  a  camp.  Both  form 
the  first  points  of  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Pontes  et  pkopugnactjla  iungunt,  join  the  propugnacula 
to  the  walls  hy  means  of  bridges. 

Portae  custos  (vs.  176). — IIuAa&jpoe. 

Ida  (vs.  177). — "Ida  a  plerisque  mater  Nisi  accipitur," 
Cynth.  Genet. 

Quo  PULCHRioR  alter  non  fuit  aeneadum  (vv.  179-80), 
theme  ;  teoiana  neque  induit  arma,  variation. 

His  amor  unus  ekat,  pariterque  in  bella  ruebant  (vs. 
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182). — "  Idem  utriusque  et  mutuus,"  Heyne,  ForMger,  Thiel. 
Certainly  not.  The  meaning  is  not  that  they  loved  each  other,  hut 
that  they  hoth  loved  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  profession  of  war. 
And  this  is,  no  doubt,  what  Servius  meant  to  say,  viz.,  "  eorundem 
studio  flagrabant,"  and  instead  of  which  we  find  in  the  editions 
of  Servius  the  unintelligible  "  eorum  studio  flagrabant."  Nisus 
and  Euryalus  were  of  one  and  the  same  taste,  and  being  so, 
PARiTER  IN  BELLA  RUEBANT  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  line  explain- 
ing what  it  was  which  they  both  loved.  And  exactly  so  Homer, 
in  the  very  passage  which  these  same  commentators  quote  in 
illustration,  II.  16.  219  : 

TlarpoKKos  Te  Kai  AvTOfiiSuu,  eva  dv^ov  exovreSj 
•jrpoffQ^v  Mv'p/xiSovuy  •7ro\e/xiCefi€Vi 

hot  mutually  loving,  but  having  each  of  them  the  same  desire,  viz., 
to  fight  against  the  Myrmidons.  The  love  Nisus  and  Euryalus 
had  for  each  other  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  is  left  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  similarity  of  their  tastes,  and  from  the  other 
circumstances  mentioned.  See  Rem.  on  "  mens  omnibus  una 
sequendi,"  10.  182. 

Sua  ctjique  deus  fit  diea  cupido  (vs.  185). — Compare 
Ovid,  Met.  8.  72  (Scylla,  daughter  of  Minos,  speaking) :  "  Sibi 
quisque  profecto  fit  deus." 

Laudum  percussus  amoke  (vs.  197). — Compare  Em-ip.  Med. 
83  (of  Medea)  : 

epcort  BvfiQif  eKir\ayei(r'  \affovos. 
AUT    QUICUNQUE    OCULIS    HAEO    ASPICIT    AEQUIS  (vS.    209). — 

"  Aeqtjis,  propitiis,  ut  v.  234,"  Wagner  (Praest.)  As  verse  234 
certainly,  but  not  therefore  propitiis.  "  Aequis,"  verse  234,  is 
voi  propitiis,  hut  fair,  dispassionate,  impartial  (the  very  opposite 
of  propitiis,  which  implies  a  leaning  to  one  side).  And  such 
precisely  is  the  meaning  of  aequis  in  our  text :  whoever  beholds 
these  things  icith  unprejudiced,  impartial  eyes ;  exactly  as,  verse 
234,  "Audite  o  mentibus  aequis,"  0  hear  icith  unprejudiced, 
impartial  minds. 
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213-218. 

SIT  QUI  ME  RAPTUM  PUGNA  PKETIOVE  REDEMTUM 
MANDET  HUMO  SOLITA  AUT  SI  QUA  ID  FORTUNA  VETABIT 
ABSENTI  FERAT  INFERIAS  DECORETQUE  SEPULCRO 
NEU  MATRI  MISERAE  TANTI  SIM  CAUSSA  DOLORIS 
QUAE  TB  SOI,A  PUER  MULTIS  E  MATRIBUS  AUSA 
PERSEQUITUR 

VAE.  LEOT.  Ipunct.,  #<;.] 
HTTMO  soiiiA  I  Rom.     II  -1%.     Ill  P.  Manut. 
HTJMO  •  SOLITA.  I  Vat.,  Med.    Ill  Ven.  1470;   Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 

1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

HtJMO  SOLITA  •  I  Pal,  III  Donat, ;  Arusianus ;  Princ. ;  Eom.  1473  ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Jacob 
{Quaest.  Up.,  p.  125). 

HUMO  SOLIT  II  i-s. 
HOMO  SOLIXO  II  -1%. 

HUMO  SOLIDA :  III  D.  Heins. ;  Burm. 


Mandet  HUMO  SOLITA  AUT  SI,  &c. — "Terra©  commendes," 
Donat.  "  Mandet  humo.  Multi  hio  distinguunt,  alii  iimgunt 
MAKDET  HUMO  SOLITA,  ut  sit  commeudet  in  terra.  Solita* 
autem,  i.  e.  cut  mandari  defuncti  solent.  Fortuna,  sciz.  quae 
piis  invidere  consuevit,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "  Apronianus 
distinguit  mandet  humo  ;  vel  dicas  humo  solita,  i.  e.  qtiia 
solitum  erat  humare  homines.  Alii  legunt  id  solita,  pro  id 
solitum ;  alii  solita  fortuna,  sciKeet  invidere  magnis  rebus," 
Pompon.  Satin.  "  Mandet  humo  solita,  i.  sepeliai  me,"  As- 
censius. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  Wagner's  observation  (ed. 
Heyn.)  on  the  junction  of  solita  with  mandet  humo  :  "  Sed 


*  Solita  aut  fortuna  :  "  quae  piis  invidere  cosuevit"  ["«],  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) 
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illud  satis  mirari  nequeo,  quomodo  turpissimua,  ut  mjhi  quidem 
videtur,  soloecismus  tarn  diu  hunc  versum  inquinare  potuerit. 
Quis  enim  unquam  verbo  mandare  ablativum  iunxit?  aut  qua  id 
ratione  fieri  posse  putabimus  ? "  Nothing,  I  say,  can  be  more 
just  than  this  observation,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  less 
adapted  to  remedy  the  evil  than  the  cure  proposed,  viz.  either 
to  read  solitae,  the  addition  of  which  weak,  and  foolish  adjunct 
turns  the  whole  of  Nisus's  pathetic  appeal  to  his  comrade's 
respect  for  the  dead  body  of  his  friend  into  mere  milk  and 
water,  or  to  separate  solita  from  humo  and  join  it  with  fok- 
TUNA,  so  committing  in  the  sense  a  solecism  no  less  "  turpis " 
than  those  who  join  humo  with  solita  commit  in  the  grammar, 
viz.  uniting  the  two  incompatibles  qua  and  solita — the  former 
signifying  accidental,  rare,  not  to  be  foreseen  or  provided  against; 
the  latter  signifying  usual,  and  such  as  was  to  he  expected.  Let 
me  hope  that  the  remedy  I  venture  to  propose,  viz.  to  read 
SALTEM  instead  of  souta,  may  be  found  less  objectionable.  The 
obvious  arguments  in  favour  of  the  conjecture  are,  first,  that  we 
thus  get  rid,  and  at  once,  of  the  existing  difficulties ;  secondly 
that  we  have  thus  a  connection  (manifestly  necessary  and  yet 
wholly  absent  unless  we  supply  this  conjunction)  between  the 
words  SIT  QUI  ME  RAPTUM  and  the  preceding  part  of  the  sen- 
tence :  "  I  wish  you  to  survive  because  you  are  the  younger, 
and  your  life  on  that  account  more  valuable  ;  or,  if  you  do  not 
admit  the  force  of  that  argument,  I  wish  you  to  survive  in  order 
at  least  that  there  may  be  somebody  to  pay  me  the  funeral 
honours"  (sit  saltem  qui  mb  mandet  humo);  and  thirdly,  that 
pronouncing  saltem  with  the  broad  sound  of  the  a  and  cutting 
off  the  EM  before  the  aut,  we  have  the  sound  saultaut,  scarcely 
different  from  that  of  solitaut,  the  sound  of  solita  aut  read 
with  the  similar  elision.  How  easily  these  sounds  might  be 
confounded  by  an  amanuensis  I  need  not  say.  In  confirmation 
of  this  conjecture  and  of  this  explanation  of  the  error  committed 
by  the  scribes,  I  may  add  that  it  is  highly  probable,  nay  certain, 
that  when  a  book  was  new,  and  the  copies  therefore  few  in  num- 
ber— perhaps  no  more  than  two  or  three,  or  only  one — new 
copies  were  made,  not  directly  from  the  original  or  previous 
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copy,  but  from  the  voice  of  a  person  wlio  read  that  copy  aloud ; 
for  in  this  way  only  could  a  number  of  copies  be  made  at  once ; 
i.e.,  in  this  way  only  could  the  copies  of  the  work  be  rapidly 
multiplied.     In  support  of  saltem,  compare  6.  885  : 

"  ijurpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 
his  saltem  accumulem  donis,  et  f  ungar  inani 
nrnnere." 

Eemove  "  saltem"  from  this  sentence,  and  how  lame  and  poor 
does  it  become  !  Yet  it  is  no  lamer  and  poorer  than  our  text 
without  the  same  word.  Observe  also  the  similar  necessity  for 
saltem  in  that  similar  passage,  6.  371 : 

"  sedibuB  ut  saltem  placidis  in  morte  quiescam." 
Compare  also  Ovid,  Trist.  3.  3.  39.  : 

"  ut  saltern  patria  contumularer  liumo ; " 

Stat.  Theb.  9.  397  : 

"  ad  cineres  saltern,  supremaque  iusta  tuorum 
saeve  veni,  non  hie  solum  aecensure  nepotem ; " 

and  ibid.  8.  112  (Amphiaraus  speaking)  : 

.     .     .     "non  iam  Lernaea  videbo 
tecta,  nee  attonito  saltem  cinis  ibo  parent! ; ' ' 

also  Ovid,  Met.  11.  705  (Halcyone  lamenting  the  death  of  Ceyx); 

"  et  tibi  nunc  saltem  veniam  eomes  ;  inque  sepulchro 
si  non  urna,  tamen  iunget  nos  litera ;  si  non 
ossibus  ossa  meis,  at  nomen  nomine  tangam.' ' 

And  for  an  example  of  saltem  occurring  as  the  last  word  of  even 
a  much  longer  sentence,  see  Stat.  Theb.  10.  206  :  "  '  Tunc, 
inquit,  *  inertes  Inachidas  .  .  .  tantam  patiere  amittere  noctem 
degener?'  .  .  .  Vade  eia,  ulciscere  ferro  nos  saltern.'  Dixit,"  &o. 
Only  after  the  above  comment  was  written  did  it  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  Peerlkamp  had  made  the  apparently 
similar,  though  in  reality  very  dissimilar,  conjecture  : 

MANDBT  HUMO  ;    AUT  SALTEM  SI  QUA  ID  PORTUNA  VBTABIT. 

To  which  emendation  I  object,  first,  that  it  wholly  wants  the 
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probabilityjacoruing  to  the  other  from  similarity,  I  may  almost 
say  identity,  of  sound  ;  secondly,  that  whereas  saltem,  placed 
in  the  very  situation  which  solita  occupies,  is  but  a.  single 
alteration  of  the  text,  viz.  the  substitution  of  one  word  for 
another ;  saltem  placed  after  atjt  involves  a  double  alteration 
(viz.  first  the  substitution  of  one  word  for  another,  and  then, 
over  and  above  this  alteration,  a  new  order  of  the  words)  ;  and 
thirdly,  that  saltem,  thus  placed  after  the  aut,  has  the  effect  of 
strongly  and  pathetically  opposing  two  things  (viz.  the  burying 
the  dead  body  and  the  raising  of  a  cenotaph)  which,  differing 
but  little  from  each  other,  cannot  with  propriety  be  either 
strongly  or  pathetically  opposed,  while  on  the  other  hand 
SALTEM  placed  in  the  very  position  occupied  at"  present  by 
soLiTA,  and  thus  becoming  connected,  not,  be  it  observed,  with 
MANDET  HUMO,  but  with  SIT,  serves  to  place  in  strong  and 
pathetic  contrast  two  things  which  it  is  proper  should  be  placed 
in  strong  and  pathetic  contrast,  viz.  the  perishing  of  the  two 
friends  together  (in  ease  they  both  went  on  the  expedition),  and 
the  surviving  of  one  (if  only  one  went  into  the  danger  and  the 
other  did  not),  which  surviving  one  should  perform  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  other,  either  recovering  his  friend's  body  and  bury- 
ing it  with  the  usual  honours,  or,  if  his  body  could  not  be 
recovered,  raising  a  cenotaph  to  him. 

Saltem. — Not  mandet  humo  saltem,  but  sit  saltem  qui 
MANDET  HUMO,  exactly  as  Apul.  Met.  1. 13  (ed.  Valpy) :  "  super- 
sit  hie  saltem,  qui  miselli  huius  corpus  [sic]  parva  contumulet 
humo  ; "  and  compare  Plaut.  Rtid.  1.  3.  29  : 

"  saltem  aliquem  Telim,  qui  mihi  ex  his  loeis 
aut  viamj  aut  semitam  monstret." 

Raptum  pugna.  —  /.  e.  eaptum  ex  pugna.*  Compare 
Ammian.  25.  1 :  "  infirmatus,  et  ipse  humerum  telo  pallescen- 
tem  morte  propinqua,  Machamaeum  extmhere  pugna  viribu3 
valuit  magnis;"  Ovid,  Met.  13.  1^50:  "rapta  sinu  matris  .  .  . 
virgo;"  Id.  Fast.  6.  i9j(f. :  "et  cunis  te,  Melicerta,  rapit." 


'  See,  however,  12.  265,  -where  the  construction  is  very  doubtful. 

66  * 
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Absenti  terat  inferias  decoretqtie  sepulcro.  —  Th& 
part  which  Nisus  wishes  Euryalus  to  perform  to  him,  in  case 
of  his  perishing  in  the  dangerous  expedition  he  was  under- 
taking, is  exactly  that  which  Aeneas  performed  to  Deiphohus, 
6.  505 : 

"  tunc  egomet  tumulum  Ehoeteo  in  littore  inanem 
constitui,  et  magna  manes  ter  voce  vocavi." 

For  decoretque  sepulchro  compare  the  epitaph  of  Ennius : 

' '  nemo  me  lacrymis  decoret,  neo  f  unera  flendo 
faxit;" 

also  6.  217  :  "  decorantqae  [pyram]  super  fulgentibus  armis ;" 
and  11.  24 : 

.     .     .     "  egregias  animas,  quae  sanguine  notis 
banc  patriam  peperere  suo,  decorate  supremis 
muneribus." 

Quae  ,te  sola,  ptjer,  multis  e  matribus  ausa  persequi- 
TUR. — Sola  ausa,  not  sola  persequitur. 


230-245. 

CASTRORUM AMNEM 


YAE.  LECT.  (vs.  241). 

ET  MOENIA  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med. ;  "  In  antiquis  et,"  Pierius.  II  }t.  Ill 
Yen.  1470;  Brunek  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad. ;  Haupt; 
Ribt. 

AD  MOENiA  II  A.  Ill  Princ. ;  Rom.  1473 ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  244). 

oiscuBis  PEiMAM  STJB  I  Hom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  f.  Ill  Serv.  (obscukis 
PElMAir) ;  Yen.  1470 ;  Eom.  1473  ;■  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins, 
(1670);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunek;  "Wakei. ;  Pott.;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn. 
ed.  1861)  ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Bibb. 
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FAS.  LEOT.  (vs.  244). 

MOEN 
VALLiBus  I  Pal,  (VALLIBVS,  with  VALL  crossed  out,  tlie  alteration 

being  modern).     Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  P;  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N. 

Hfeins.  (1670) ;   Heyne ;    Brunck  ;    Wakef. ;    Wagn.  (ed  Heyn.,  ed. 

1861)  J  Lad. ;  Eibb. 


Castrorum  et  campi  medio  (vs.  230). — In  the  open  space  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  camp ;  and  so  Seryius. 

Alacres  (vs.  231). — Agog,  full  of  their  own  idea.. 

AuDiTE  0  MENTiBus  AEQUis  (vs.  23J:). — See  Rem.  on  "qui- 
ounque  oculis  haeo  aspicit  aequis,"  vs.  209. 

Bivio  PORTAB  (vs.  238). — Where,  having  gone  out  of  the 
gate,  you  may  go  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  where  just 
outside  the  gate  there  is  a  himum,  i.  e.,  a  road  to  the  right  and 
a  road  to  the  left.  At  every  door  opening  into  a  street  or  on  a 
road,  there  is  a  bimum :  you  may  go  either  of  two  ways ;  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  When  you  arrive  at  such  a  position 
by  means  of  a  third  road  the  position  is  no  longer  a  bivium  but 
a  trivium,  the  third  road  being  the  road  by  which  you  have 
-arrived.     Compare  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  729  : 

Oed.     e5o|'  aKovcrat  (rov  rod',  us  o  Aa'ios 

KaTaa'<j>ayet7j  irpos  TpiirKais  [in  trivia]  afia^iTOis. 
loc.       TjvSaTO  yap  ravr',  ovSe  iroj  \Tj^ayT'  ex«i- 

OeD.       ttOi  TTOU  'ff6'  0  X<*>POS  OVTOS  OV  To5*  r)V  TTO&OS  ; 

loc.       ^uKis  ftev  7]  JT]  K\7]^sTaij   fTxta'TTi  S^  oSos 
€s  TavTO  AeKtpcoy  Kairo  AavKias  ayet 

.["  scissa  autem  via  in  unum  a  Delphis  et  a  Daulia  eoit"] ;  ibid. 
1398  (Oedipus  speaking) : 

a)  Tpiis  KeXixiBol  Kai  Kfiepv/ifiei/ri  cotdj 
Spufios  T6  Kai  (TTevuTTos  ev  rpiirKais  odois. 

Interrupti  ignes  (vs.  239). — "  Partim  extincti,"  Cynth. 
Genet.  "  Nulla  est  ignium  frequentia,  nam  multi  interrupt!. 
h.  e.  extincti,"  Lemaire.  "  Hie  und  da  ist  nur  noch  eine 
flamme,  wie,  v.  189:  'lumina  rara  micant,'"  Thiel.  This  is, 
-as  I  think,  all  incorrect.     The  meaning  is,  there  is  here  [■viz. 
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IN  Bivio  portae)  a  breach  in  the  ring  of  fires  ivith  which  the 
city  is  surrounded.  Interrupti  ignes,  the  fires  are  broken,  there 
is  a  breach  in  the  ring  of  fires,  exactly  as  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  70  : 
"Interruptis  fluminum  pontibus,"  the  bridges  being  broken;  i.e., 
breaches  being  made  in  the  bridges  ;  Id.  Annal.  3.  31  :  "  plurima 
j-er  Italiam  itinera  fraude  mancipum  et  incuria  magistratuum 
interrtipta  et  imTj)eTvia,."  Interruptus  always  expresses  breach 
of  continuity,  either  with  respect  to  time  or  place.  In  our  text 
the  breach  is  with  respect  to  place ;  at  verse  88  of  Book  4  it  is 
■with  respect  to  time  :  "  pendent  opera  interrupta." 

Si  fortuna  permittitis  uti  (vs.  240). — If  you  permit  us  to 
take  our  chance.  So  Liv.  26.  7  :  "  bene  gerendae  Teifortunam 
daturos  esse  ;"  not  "  occasionem"  (Walker),  i.  e.  opportunity,  to 
succeed  or  do  the  thing  well,  but  a  chance  of  doing  the  thing 
wellj  a  chance  of  success. 

Q/UAESITUM    AENEAN    AD    MOENIA    PALLANTEA     (vS.    241). — 

"  Pergemus  quaesitum,  hoc  est  ad  inquisitionem  Aeneae  ad 
Pallanteam  civitatem,"  Donatus.  "  Quaesitum,  ut  quaera- 
mus,  Servius ;  and  so  Heyne  (1st  ed.),  Thiel,  Forbiger,  Ladewig, 
Wagner  [Praest.).  "  Oernetis  aefore  quaesitum  a  nobis 
AENEAM,"  La  Cerda,  Heyne  (2nd  ed.),  Voss,  preceded  by 
Ascensius,  whose  words  are  :  "  cernetis  aeneam  quaesitum, 
id  est  investigatiim  a  nobis  (Servius  dicit,  quasi  sit  supiniim,  id 
est,  ut  qitaeramus)  ad  moenia  pallantea,  afeore  mox  hic  cum 
spoLiis,  et  hoc  ingenti  caede  peracta.  s.  ab  ipso  nobiscum.  I 
agree  with  Ascensius  in  understanding  quaesitum  to  be  the 
participle,  and  with  both  Ascensius  and  Donatus  in  reading 
AD,  (1),  because  either  construction,  permittitis  uti  fortuna 

QUAESITUM,  or  PERMITTITIS  UTI  FORTUNA,  {pCTmittitis)  QUAESI- 
TUM is  forced  and  awkward — not  to  say  that  in  the  latter  form 
the  coordinate  conjunction  of  permittitis,  first  with  the  infini- 
tive and  then  with  the  supine,  seems  quite  intolerable.  (S), 
because  (vs.  565)  we  have  the  participle  "  quaesitum "  placed 
exactly  as  here,  in  the  accusative,  before  its  verb,  first  word  in 
the  line  and  sentence,  and  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel. 
Compare  Sil.  1.7: 

"  quuesitum(]ne  diu,  qua  tandem  poneret  area 
tenarum  Fortuna  caput." 
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(3),  because  affore  cernetis  in  the  beginning  of  a  line  and 
at  the  same  time  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  too  emphatic  (see 
Eem.  on  2.  247)  to  be  with  propriety  applied  by  the  young 
men  to  themselves.  (4)  because  the  very  word  "a£Eoret,"in 
the  same  position  in  the  line  is  applied  to  Aeneas,  Aen.  1.  580. 
(5),  because  the  "  spolia"  and  the  "  caedes"  appear  to  have  been 
an  afterthought;  and  if  they  were  not,  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  held  out  by  the  young  men  as  an  inducement 
to  the  chiefs  to  permit  them  to  go — nay,  were  so  exceedingly 
unlikely  to  be  the  result  of  their  attempt,  so  sure  on  the  con- 
trary to  bring  ruin  and  defeat  on  their  enterprise,  as  to  render 
the  permission  they  sought  little  likely  to  be  granted.  (6) 
because  it  not  only  was  not  silly  of  the  young  men  to  promise 
the  return  of  Aeneas  with  spoils  and  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy  ("  ineptum  erat  promittere,  aenean  mox  cum  spoliis, 
iNGENTi  OAEDE  PERACTA,  AFFORB,"  Wagner),  but  this  was 
precisely  the  mission  which  the  young  men  had  proposed  to 
themselves,  vi^.  to  bring  back  Aeneas,,  in  order  that  he  might 
relieve  the  camp  from  the  state  of  siege,  which  was  only  to  be 
effected  by  making  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy.  {'7)  this 
is  exactly  what  happened  on  the  actual  return  of  Aeneas :  he 
did  make  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy  (see  Book  10,  passim), 
and  actually  erected  a  trophy  of  the  spoils  (11.  4,  ei  seqq.). 
(8),  because  mox  hic  cum  spoliis  ingenti  cabde  peracta, 
AFFORE  {nos)  CERNETIS,  had  uot  been  a  proper  apodosis  to 
PERMiTTiTis  QUAEsiTXiM,  for  the  young  men  might  have  re- 
turned with  spoils,  and  after  great  slaughter^  and  yet  not 
found  Aeneas  nor  even  reached  Pallanteum.  The  proper  apo- 
dosis and  protasis  would  have  been  permit  us  to  try  and  we  shall 
succeed,  permit  us  to  go  and  we  shall  arrive ;  and  this  is  the 
protasis  and  apodosis  which.  Yirgil  has  actually  given  us,  only 
in  still  stronger  form — permit  us  to  try  our  fortune,  and  ye  shall 
see  Aeneas  quaesitum  [actually  sought  and  found)  arrive  and 
relieve  your  camp  with  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  and  loaded 
with  spoils.  Permittitis  quaesitum  had  been  the  doubting 
request  of  a  wise  Ulysses  or  Nestor ;  permittitis  uti  fortuna 
et  CERNETIS  quaesitum  affore  CUM  spoLiis  Is  the  confident 
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demand  and  promise  of  the  dauntless  daring  youths.  (9)  Htc 
thus  acquires  a  peculiar  property,  cernetis  affoee  bic  aenean, 
HVAEaiTUM  ADiMOENiA  PALLANTEA.  (lO)  the  immediately  suhse- 
quent  expression  of  nos  in  the  clause  nec  nos  via  fallit 
EUNTES  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that  not  nos  understood,  hut 
AENEAN  is  the  ohject  of  affgre.  Cernetis  affore  aenean, 
NEC  NOS  VIA  FALLIT  EUNTEs.  (U)  WO  have,  Olaud.  Mall. 
Theod.  Cons.  9  :  "  In  mediis  consul  quaesitus  aratris,"  corres- 
ponding exactly  to 

QUAESITUM  AENEAN  AB  MOENIA  PAILANTEA. 

And  finally,  because  the  participle  passive  of  quaerere  is 
as  fi-equently,  as  the  supine  is  rarely,  used ;  and  while  the  latter 
has  never  been  even  so  much  as  once  used  by  Yirgil  elsewhere, 
the  former  has  been  used  by  him  no  less  than  seven  times. 

Obscuris  sub  vallibus  (vs.  244). — "Nos  in  odscuris  vallibus 
positi"  Servius,  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861),  Forbiger.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  meaning.  Obscuris  sub  vallibus  belongs  to 
URBEM,  and  describes  not  the  precise  situation  of  Pallanteum, 
which  was  on  a  hill  (8.  53),  but  the  direction  in  which  Pallan- 
teum lay,  as  if  Virgil  had  said  :  e  regione  obscurarum  vallium. 
So  also  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  5.  8:  "  Caesar  cursum  non  tenuit,  et 
longius  delatus  aestu,  orta  luce,  sub  sinistra  Britanniam  relictam 
conspexit,"  i.e.  e  regione  sinistra,  or  as  we  say:  on  his  left  hand. 

Vidimus  primam  urbem  (vs.  244). — "  H.  e.  primam  partem 
urbis,"  Servius,  Thiol,  Wagner  {Praest.).  This  is  indeed  the 
literal  translation  of  the  words,  but  by  no  means  expresses  the 
author's  meaning,  which  is  not  that  they  had  had  a  view  of  any 
particular  part  of  the  city,  but  that  they  had  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  city,  had  got  a  peep  of  the  city.  Thus  primam  modifies 
vidimus,  as  SUB  modifies  vallibus,  and  thus  the  account  which 
the  young  men  give  of  their  view  of  Pallanteum  is  precisely 
what  it  should  be. 

Venatu  assiduo  (vs.  245).  — "  Dicunt  venatu  assiduo 
speotare  et  ad  urbem,  et  ad  amnem.  Vix  ad  urbem  spectare 
posse  credo,  Semel  urbem  vidisse  sufficiebat,  ut  scirent  ubi 
esset.     In   venatu   videre   poterant,   assiduus   venatus   ad  id 
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non  requiritur,"  Peerlkamp.  Nay,  it  was  precisely  "  assidtius 
venatus"  which  was  necessary  to  bring  the  young  men  within 
view  of  Pallanteum.  It  was  not  so  near  that  they  should  come 
within  view  of  it  the  first  time  they  went  out  to  hunt ;  it  was 
only  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  hunting,  and  going  some- 
times farther  than  at  other  times,  or  in  different  directions,  and 
hecoming  acquainted  with  the  whole  topography  of  the  river, 
that  they  happened  (on  one  occasion  only,  perhaps)  to  come 
within  view  of  the  city.  The  result  of  their  assiduous  hunting 
was  that  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  river,  and 
had  even  had  a  distant  view  of  Pallanteum. 

Primam  (v§.  244),  distant  because  the  first  view  of  a  city, 
especially  of  a  city  on  a  hill,  is  naturally,  nay  almost  always, 
a  distant  one. 
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VULTUM — CADAT 


VULTUM     LACRYMIS    ATQUE  .  ORA    RIGABAT    (vS.    251). So     Sil. 

«. 294: 

"  iamdudum  vultus  lacrymis  atqiie  ora  rigahat 
Serranus,  medioque  viri  sermone  profatur ' ' 

(his  own  (Serranus's)  face]. 

VtTLTUM  (Gr.  o/xfiu,  oipiv),  the  looking  or  regarding  part  of 
the  face,  the  look,  the  eyes,  as  contra-distinguished  from  oea, 
the  speaking  part  of  the  face,  the  mouth;  his  eyes  were  wet 
■with  tears  which  ran  down  over  his  face.     Compare  12.  70  : 


"  ilium  turbat  amor,  figitque  in  virgine  i 
2.  538 : 

'  ..."  qui  nati  coram  me  cemere  letum 

fecisti  et  patdoe.foedasti  fuaeie.  vulitu  " 

[i.e.  hast  polluted  the  father's  look,  the  father's  eyes,  with  the  sight 
■of  the  son's  death~] ;  10.  821  : 

"  at  vero  ut  vultum  vidit  morientis  et  ora, 
ora  modis  Anchisiades  pallentia  miris  " 
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(wliere  vultus  and  ora  are  united  again,  the  eyes  and  the 
mouth  being  not  only  the  most  expressive  parts  of  the  face,  but 
the  parts  most  changed  by  the  approach  of  death) ;  1.  259 : 

"  vultu  quo  caelum  tempestatesque  sereuat  " 
[not  with  the  countenance  with  which  he  serenes,  but  toith  the  look 
of  the  eyes,  with  which  he  serenes']  ;  1.  714 :  "  flagrantesque  dei 
vultus"  [not  the  glowing  countenance,  i.Q.  flushed  face  or  counte- 
nance of  the  god,  but  the  glowing  expression  of  the  god's  eyes']. 

PULCHEEEIMA    PKIMUM    DI     MORESQUE    DABUNT    VESTRI    (w. 

253-4).— See  1.  607. 

QuAECUjSTQUE  MlHI   EORTXJNA    EIDESQUE  EST  IN  YESTRIS  PONO 

GREMiis  (vv.  260-261). — "  Qtiidqiiid  casu,  quidqm'd  consilio  egero, 

vobis   committam.      Nam  per    *fidem'    consilia   significat;   per 

'  fortunam '  opes,  imperiuni,  et  cuiuslibet  rei  possibilifatem.     [Alii 

sic  tradunt :  fortuna,  ut  possit,  tides,  ut  Telit  promissa  per- 

solvere.   Alii  ita  :  quantum  haheo  fortunae  in  vestbis  pono  gremiib, 

doque  fidem,  me  ita  animatum  esse,  et  sic  sentirej  mihi  iuquit 

haheo  coniunctam  fortunam  et  fidem.     Nam  cum  volumus  osten- 

dere  quantum  in  nostra  sit  potestate,  dlomras  fortimam  et  fidem. 

Fortuna  de  nostris  est  possessionibus,  fides,  quantum  nobis  cre- 

ditur   ab   inimicis],"    Servius    (ed.   Lion).      These    numerous 

attempts  at  explanation  show  how  difficult  to  be  explained  the 

passage  was  even  in  the  time  of  Servius.     The  true  meaning, 

different  from  all  the  others,  is,  however,  to  be  made  out  from 

a  comparison  of  our  author  with  himself,  regard  being  had  to 

the  Roman  ethics.     Let  us  refer  then  to  the  very  similar  case 

of  Evander,  8.  572,  parting  from  his  son  Pallas.     Bvander 

parts  with  his  son,  hoping,  trusting,  believing  that  the  gods 

will  keep  him  safe,  but  fearing  at  the  same  time  that  some  bad 

accident  may  happen  him,  and  he  may  never  see  him  again : 

.     .     .     ' '  si  numina  vestra 
incolumem  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  reservant, 


sin  aliquem  infaudum  oasum,  Fortuna,  minaris,"  &c. 

This  belief  and  hope  of  Evander  corresponds  to  the  fides  of 
Ascanius,  that  the  young  men's  enterprise  would  be  crowned 
■with  success,  and  his  apprehension  that  some  unlucky  chance 
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miglit  possibly  interfere,  corresponds  to  Ascanius's  fortuna, 
with  this  difference  only  (a  difference  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  different  ages  of  the  persons  and  the  different  ultimate 
results),  that  Evander's  fear  is  strong,  and  his  faith  or  hope 
weak,  while  Ascanius's  fear  is  weak,  and  his  faith  or  hope 
strong ;  and  accordingly,  while  Evander  dwells  with  emphasis  on 
his  fears,  and  is  at  last  wholly  overpowered,  Ascanius  scarcely 
at  all  alludes  to  them,  and  only  in  the  single  word  fortuna^ 
and  dismisses  the  young  men  with  confidence  and  joy,  "  Q-o  :  I 
trust  the  recovery  of  my  parents  to  you ;  go  and  take  with  you 
my  (good)  fortune,  that  (good)  fortune  without  which  every 
enterprise  is  vain ;  and  my  faith  and  hope,  that  faith  and  hope 
which  I  have  in  the  goodness  and  providence  of  the  gods,  and 
which  inspire  me  with  the  feeling  that  you  will  succeed." 
This  mixture  of  faith  or  hope  in  the  future,  joined  with  fear, 
belongs  to  all  ages  and  all  religions,  and,  I  believe,  to  all 
men,  "We  Gad  fatiim  andforhma  joined  by  Evander,  not  only 
on  the  above  cited  occasion,  but  again,  vs.  333,  where  he  informs 
Aeneas  that  it  was  not  Fate  only,  but  omnipotent  Fortune  also, 
which  had  placed  him  on  the  Tiber — 

"  me  pulsum  patria,  pelagicjue  extrema  sequentem 
Fortuna  omnipotens  et  ineluctabile  Fatum 
his  posuere  locis ;" 

and  a  little  previously  (vs.  127)  Aeneas  himself  is  brought,  not 
by  Fate  only,  but  by  Fortune,  too,  to  this  same  Evander  ("  eui 
me  Fortuna  precari,"  &c.) .  Numerous  other  instances  of  the- 
same  kind  might  be  cited,  if  these  were  not  sufficient  to  show 
that  this  junction  of  fortuna  and  fides,  this  junction  of  mere 
chance  with  rational  probability,  is  sanctioned  by  the  frequent, 
though  still  more  incongruous  junction  of  mere  chance  with 
fixed  inevitable  fate — a  junction  in  which,  after  all,  there  is  no 
contradiction,  because  that  which  is  fated  and  inevitable  always 
appears  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  the  necessary  connexion  of 
events  to  be  the  work  or  result  of  mere  chance. 
For  the  fides  of  our  text  compare  2.  162  : 

"  omnis  spes  Danaum  et  coe]^ii  Jlducia  belli 
Palladia  auxiliis  semper  stetit." 
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In  vestris  pono  gremiis. — I.e.  in  vestra  pono  iutela.  Com- 
pare Suet.  Vesp.  6 :  "  quandoque  prociilcatam  desertamque 
rempublicam  civili  aliqua  perturbatione  in  tutelam  eius  ac 
velut  in  gremium  deventuram." 

Obtestor,  quaecumque  mihi  fortuna  fidesqtje  est  in 
vestris  pono  gremiis,  revocate  parentem  (vv.  260,  261). 

Not    OBTESTOR,    QUAECUNQUE,  but  OBTESTOR,    REVOCATE,  aS  if  he 

had  said :  obtestor,  revocate  vos  parentem,  vos,  in  quorum 
GREMIIS  pono  quamcunque  meam  fortunam  fidemque.  Voss  says 
nothing  about  the  passage,  but  at  10.  107,  observes  :  "  Ahnlich 
ist,  9.  260." 

Eevocate  parentem  (vs.  260),  theme ;  reddite  conspec- 
tum,  variation.  Oonspectum  is  not  the  participle,  but  the  sub- 
stantive :  coNSPECTUM  eius,  as  6.  108  : 

"  ire  ad  conspeetum  cari  gen'Uoris  et  ora 
contingat." 

Et  tripodas  geminos  auri  duo  magna  talenta  (vs.  265). — 
Heyne  questions  -whether  auri  belongs  to  tripodas  or  to 
talenta,  and  decides  in  favour  of  talenta.  The  question  is 
not  of  much  moment,  and  is  perhaps  not  to  be  decided,  except 
by  guess,  inasmuch  as  no  reliance  vs^hatever  is  on  any  occasion 
to  be  placed  on  the  punctuation  of  MSS.  From  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  auri  would  seem  to  belong  better  to  talenta,  inas- 
much as  tripods  were  less  likely  to  be  of  gold.  Servius, 
however,  treats  of  duo  magna  talenta,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  auri. 

OrATERA    antiquum    QUEM    DAT    SIDONIA    DIDO    (vS.    266). 

^'  Promittit  omnia  duplicia,  bina  pocula,  tripodas  geminos, 
DUO  talenta,  unum  nempe  Niso,  alterum  Euryalo.  In  tali 
divisione  locus  esse  non  potest  uni  crateri"  Peerlkamp.  Why 
not  ? — 'why  not  the  single  crater  to  Euryalus,  counterpoise  to  the 
the  single  horse  for  Nisus  ? 

Dat  =  dahat,  exactly  as  Ziiwoi,  Eurip.  Med.  950  (ed. 
Porson)  (Medea,  speaking  of  the  presents  she  intends  for 
Glauce): 

KOfffioUi  ov  7ro0'  HAio$, 
TraTiqp  irarpos  8iS(U(nv  eKyovotaiy  ots' 
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and  as  "  educat,  10.  517  : 

.     .     .     ' '  SulmoBe  oreatos 
quatuor  Ho  iuveues,  totidem  quos  educat  Ufens  ;" 

and  «  dat,"  172  : 

"  magna  tropaea  ferunt,  quos  dat  tua  dextera  leto  ;" 
and  "mittit"  and  "dat,"  9.  359: 

"  Euryalug  phaleraa  Ramnetis  et  aurea  bullis 
cingula,  Tiburti  Eemulo  ditissimus  olim 
quae  mittit  dona,  hospitio  cum  iungeret  absens, 
Caedicus  ;  ille  sue  moriens  dat  habere  nepoti." 

According  to  the  theory  of  Kone,  Sprache  der  Romischen 
Epiker,  p.  184,  Virgil  has  used  the  present  for  the  past  time  on 
occasions,  not  of  choice,  or  for  the  sake  of  a  better  expression, 
but  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  metre.  The  theory  is 
altogether  erroneous.  The  present  tense  is  used  in  these  re- 
lations of  past  acts,  exactly  as  it  is  used  in  the  common  course 
of  the  narrative,  very  many — nay,  most — of  the  acts  of  which 
are  described  in  the  present  time,  although  the  entire  narrative 
is  of  events  long  since  past.  To  make  my  meaning  clearer  by 
an  example,  dat  is  here  used  of  a  present  formerly  made  by 
Dido,  and  "  mittit,"  vs.  361,  of  a  present  formerly  made  by 
Caedicus,  and  SiSwaiv,  Eurip.  Med.  951,  of  a  present  formerly 
made  by  HAtoc,  not  on  account  of  any  particular  difficulty  there 
was  to  say  dahat,  or  dedit,  or  dederat,  but  in  order  to  place  the 
act  more  immediately  under  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and  exactly 
as,  vs.  364,  "rapit"  and  "aptat"  are  used' of  the  same  present 
of  Caedicus,  although  the  acts  described  by  "rapit"  and 
"aptat"  were  acts  past  long  ages  before  the  time  in  which 
Virgil  wrote.  In  other  words,  the  presents  made  by  Dido  and 
Caedicus  and  HAtoe  are  made  in  the  presence  of  the  reader 
with  the  same  licence  with  which  Caedicus's  present  is  appro- 
priated by  Euryalns  in  the  presence  of  the  reader.  The  reader 
who  has  no  objection  to  be  transported  back  in  imagination  to 
the  time  of  the  appropriation  by  Euryalus  need  not  make  much 
objection  to  being  transported  back  to  the  previous  adventures 
of  the  appropriated  objects. 
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Iam  pectoee  toto  accipio,  et  comitem  casus  complector 
IN  omnes  (vv.  296-7),  theme;  nulla  meis  sine  te  quaeretur 
GLORIA  REBUS,  first  Variation ;  seu  pacem,  seu  Bella  geram, 

TIBI  MAXIMA  RERUM  VERBORUMQUE  FIDES,  SBCOnd  Variation. 

TiBI    MAXIMA  RERUM   VERBORUMQUE    FIDES    (vV.  279-80). 

E,EEUM,  SO.  mearuni;  verborum,  so.  meortim.  Ascanius  promises 
to  treat  Euryalus  exactly  as  Achilles  tells  Ulysses  he,  Achilles, 
will  not  treat  Agamemnon,  Horn.  II.  9.  37^  : 

ovBe  Ti  01  $ov\as  o'VfjLfppao'iTo^at,  ovSe  fisv  epyov. 

Me  nulla  dies  TAM  FORTIBUS  AUSIS  DISSIMILEM  ARGUERIT  : 
TANTUM  FORTUXA  SECUNDA  HAUD  ADVERSA  CADAT  (vV.  281-3). — 

The  Virgilian  student  is  no  doubt  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of 
commentators,  not  merely  concerning  the  sense,  but  concerning 
the  reading  of  this  passage — is  no  doubt  aware  that  while  some 
commentators,  ex.  gr.  Heyne  and  Eibbeck,  follow  Servius  in  his 
reading  aut,  and  his  interpretation :  "  Ab  hoc  officio  et  ab  hac 
audacia  accessu  temporis  inferior  non  probabor,  qualiscunque 
fortuna  comitetur;"  others,  ex.  gr.  Thiel,  Voss,  and  Conington, 
adopt  the  reading  of  the  three  first-class  MSS.,  Medicean, 
Palatine,  and  Eoman,  viz.  haud  or  haut  (as  testified  not  only 
by  the  respective  editors  of  those  MSS.,  but  by  Eibbeek,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  I  have  myself  made  no 
collation  of  the  MSS.),  and  understand  the  sense  to  be :  "  Let 
but  fortune  be  prosperous,  not  adverse,"  Conington ; 

..."  mir  falle  zu  gliicklichem  ausgang, 
nioht  abwending,  das  loos."  (Voss.) 

"  Er  verspricht  nehmlioh  tam  fortibus  ausis  nie  unwiirdig  zu 
handeln.  Da  erinnern  ihn  eben  die  fortia  facta  selbst  an  die 
nothwendige  bedingung,  die  er  zugleich  als  wunsch  aufstellt : 
wenn  anders  das  gluck  der  ausfiihrung  gunstig  ist,"  Thiel. 
Nay,  the  Yirgilian  student  may  have  gone  so  far  as  to  turn 
his  back  on  Servius  and  those  who,  with  Servius,  reading  aut, 
understand  Euryalus  to  thank  Ascanius  for  the  honour  he  has 
conferred  on  him,  viz.  that  of  being  from  thenceforward  his 
"  comes,"  whether  in  peace  or  war,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  the 
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joung  prince  to  be  always  in  that  capacity,  as  daring  and.  un- 
daunted as  he  was  that  night,  no  matter  whether  fortune 
favoured  him  that  night  or  not;  in  other  words,  no  matter 
whether  he  perished  in  that  night's  enterprise  or  not ;  may 
have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  three  first-class  MSS,,  viz.  haud 
or  HAUT,  and  may  understand  Euryalus  to  say :  "  Let  only 
fortune  be  favourable  to  me  this  night — favourable,  whicli  I 
hardly  hope,  and  not  adverse — and  I  shall  ever  be  as  your  comes, 
no  less  daring  and  undaunted  than  I  am  this  moment.!'  If  the 
Virgilian  student  has  gone  so  far,  if  such  has  been  the  outcome 
of  his  meditation  on  this  passage,  I  congratulate  him,  am  entirely 
with  him,  and  doubt  not  but  every  one  of  my  readers  will  be 
with  him  also,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  was  only  in  case  of 
fortune  being  favourable,  not  adverse,  sbounda  haud  adversa, 
to  Euryalus  that  night,  thatrthere  was  any  possibility  of  Euryalus 
being  the  future  "  comes"  of  Ascanius.  The  whole  passage  has 
been  imitated  by  Symmachus,  writing  to  Ausonius,  Epist.  1.  22  : 
"  nee  unquam  dissimilem  scriptis  talibus  dies  arguerit,  tantum 
fortuna  munifica  prosperorum,  secundat  optata." 
Tantum  (vs.  282).— Compare  Ovid,  -Tiist.  1.  101 : 

"  tantum  ne  noceas  dum  vis  prodesse  videto." 


294. 

ATQUE  ANIMUM  PATRIAE  STRINXIT  PIETATIS  IMAGO 


"  Oonscientia  ac  cogitatio,  adeoque  imago  pietatis  suae  in 
patrem  Aeneam  (Aeneaeque  in  ipsum  pietatis,"  "Wagner,  1861) : 
"  acriter  pungit  animum  Ascanii  exemplo  pietatis  in  Euryalo 
erga  matrem  percepto,"  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).  On  which 
interpretation  Peerlkamp  observes  :  "  Imago  pietatis,  pro  cogi- 
tatione,  ita  posita,  Latinum  non  est;  nee,  si  esset,  satis  ednvenit. 
.  .  .  Non  cogitamus  aut  deliberamus  in  tali  caussa  sed  agimus, 
Pietas  Ascanii  iam  in  lacrymis  se  aperuit :  cogitatio  amoris  parum 
est,"  and,  not  able  himself  to  propose  a  better,  expunges  the 
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line.  I  disagree  with  Peerlkamp  both  on  the  necessity  for 
expunging  the  line,  and  in  the  dictum  "  imago  pietatis  pro 
cogitatione,  ita  posita,  Latinum  non  est."  Imago  is  Latin  for 
cogitatid,  if  not  in  the  sense  of  thinking  or  meditation,  at  least  in 
the  sense  of  thought  or  idea;  representa  precisely  the  Platonic 
notion,  th&t  a  thought,  or,  as  we  say,  an  idea,  is  an  image  or  pic- 
ture of  the  object  which  excites  or  calls  it.  forth.  Compare  Locke, 
Essay:  "  The  pictures  in  our  mind  are  laid  in  fading  colours;" 
Cic.  Fin.  1.  6:  "Imagines,  quae  idola  nominant,  quorum  in- 
cursione  non  solum  videamus  sed  etiam  cogitemus;"  Id.  Acad. 
i-.  kO:  ^'■Imagines  extrinsecus  in  animos  nostros  per  corpus 
ii'rumpere."  For  examples  of  the  use  of  imago  in  this  sense, 
viz.  that  of  ftSwXoi',  or  idea,  see  Ovid,  Met.  1'.  751/.  (Epaphus 
to  Phaethon) :  "  es  tumidus  genitoris  imagine  falsi"  [with  the 
idea  of],  Ihid.  6.  585  (of  Proene)  : 

.     .     .     "  sed  fasque  nefasque 
confusura  ruit,  poenaeque  in  imagine  tota  est" 

[is  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the  idea  of  punishment]  ;  Ibid.  8.  95  : 

..."  Minos  porrecta  ref  ugit, 
turbatusque  novi  respondit  imagine  facti" 

[with  the  idea  of]  ;  Ibid.  11.  U^l : 

"  aequora  me  terrent,  ct  ponti  tristis  imago" 

[the  sad  idea  of  the  sea]  ;  Id.  Fast.  2.  753  (Lucretia  speaking) : 

"  mens  atit,  et  morior,  quoties  pugnantis  imago 
me  subit :  et  gelidum  pectora  frigus  habet" 

[the  idea  of  him  fighting  occurs  to  me].     Tacit.  Hist.  U-  58  r 

"  Horret  animus  tanti  flagitii  imagine "  [the  mind  shudders  at 

the  idea  of  so  great  flagitiousness].     Plin.  Fp.  7.  5 :  "  Magnam 

partem  noctium  in  imagine  tua  vigil  exigo  "  [in  the  idea  of  you, 

in  thinking  of  you,  in  imagining  you].     Virgil  himself,  Aen. 

2.  560 : 

.  .  .  "  suhiit  ca,vi  genitoris  imago 
ut  regem  aequaevum  crudeli  vulnere  vidi 
vitam  exhalantem" 

(where  "  genitoris  imago "  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  image 
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or  picture  in  the  mind,  idea,  viz.  of  Anchises) .   it  Iso,  especially, 

Caesar's  directions  to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 

Luoan,  7.  320 : 

"  Sed  dum  tela  micant,  non  vos  pieiatis  imago 
ulla,  nee  adversa  conspeoti  fronte  parentes 
oommoveant ;  vultiis  gladio  turbato  verendos," 

where  "imago"  is  the  image  or  picture  neither  of  any  object 
present  before  the  eyes  of  Caesar's  soldiers,  nor  of  anything 
whieh  had  previously  taken  place  and  was  brought  back  to  their 
minds  by  memory,  but  the  notion,  thought,  or  idea  (of  tender- 
ness, "pietatis")  which  would  naturally  arise  in  their  minds 
when  they  saw  their  parents  standing  in  the  hostile  ranks. 
"  Ton  are  not,"  says  Caesar,  "  to  give  way  to  any  such  notion, 
thought,  or  idea,  but  strike  at  once  at  their  very  faces:" 
"  vultus  gladio  turbate  verendos" — and  Aen.  12.  560  (where 
see  Rem.) : 

"  continuo  pugnae  acoendit  maioris  imago," 

where  "imago"  is  the  image  or  picture  neither  of  any  object 
present  before  the  eyes  of  Aeneas,  nor  of  anything  which  had 
previously  taken  place  and  was  brought  back  to  his  mind  by  the 
power  of  recollection,  but  the  image  or  picture  which  Aeneas 
formed  to  himself  of  the  greater  fight  which  was  yet  to  take 
place,  of  that  greater  fight  of  which  he  had  just  received  the 
suggestion  from  Venus,  exactly  as  in  our  text  (and  at  verse  824 
of  the  tenth  Book).  Imago  pietatis  is  not  the  image  or  picture 
of  any  pietas  exhibited  either  now  or  previously  by  Euryalus 
or  Lausus,  but  the  image  or  picture  which  in  the  one  case 
Ascanius,  and  in  the  other  case  Aeneas,  forms  to  himself  of  the 
distress  of  the  parent,  whose  amiable  and  beloved  son,  in  the, 
prime  of  youth  and  vigour,  has  met  a  violent  death ;,  that 
image  or  picture  in  the  mind  with  which  even  Herod  himself  is 
described  by  the  Pseudo-Bgesippus  {de  Excid.  Hierosol.  1..30)  tp 
have  been  so  strongly  struck  as  to  have  interceded  with  a  pa,rent 
still  more  barbarous  than  himself,  to  spare  the  liyes  of  the  seven 
children  he  was  inimolating :  ;'f .Nullus  pietati  locus :  quinetiam, 
volens  Herpdes  plerosque  eripere  neci,  atque  ad  se  confugien^i; 
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fiduciam  dare,  avertit  magis :  ita  ut  nuUus  voluntarius  Herodi 
adiungeretur,  et  si  qui  adigebantur,  Inortem  praef errent  captivi- 
tati.  Denique  unus  de  senioribus,  cui  septem  filii  uxorque 
adessent,  quorum  saluti  consulere  posset,  omnes  eos  tali  occidit 
modo.  Singulos  quosque  progredi  iubens,  ipse  in  ingressu 
stetit  et  procedentem  de  filiis  interficiebat.  Despiciens  Herorles 
tarn  triste  faeinus  ac  miserabile,  paterna  perstrictus  necessitiuline 
r=  paternae  perstrictus  imagine  necessitudinis]  arcebat  manu,  et 
verbis  rogabat  ut  parceret  liberis,  impunitatem  poUicens:  at 
ille  baud  quaquam  uUis  inflexiis  vooibus,  atque  insuper  regi 
convitiatus,  supra  filios  etiam  uxorem  peremit,  praecipitatis  ex 
alto  cadaveribiis  filiorum,  ad  ultimum  semetipsum  in  prof  undum 
praecipitem  dedit." 

Aseanius  mentally  apostrophizes  the  absent  parent  of  Eury- 
alus  in  the  self-same  strain  in  which  Aeneas  verbally  apostro- 
phizes the  absent  parent  of  Pallas,  11.  53  :  ; 

"  iufelix,  nati  funus  crudele  videbis." 

It  is  precisely  in  this  sense,  viz.  that  of  eiSojXov  or  idea,  I 
hold  IMAGO  to  be  used  in  our  text,  and  so  far  I  do  not  diifer 
very  widely  from  Heyne  and  Wagner.  But  I  entirely  disagree 
with  those  commentators  in  the  remainder  of  the  gloss.  In  the 
first  place,  Euryalus  has  afforded  no  example  of  filial  affection 
or  duty  towards  his  mother.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  deserted 
her,  and  without  so  much  as  asking  her  permission,  or  even 
taking  leave  of  her,  has  transferred  the  care  of  her  to  others, 
and  set  out  on  an  expedition  from  which  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  he  will  never  retm-n.  How  is  it  possible  that 
Aseanius  should  regard  this  conduct  as  an  example  of  that  first 
of  all  duties  and  charities,  filial  affection  ("  exemplo  pietatis  in 
Euryalo  erga  matrem  percepto ")  ?  If  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
writing  in  an  age  and  country  in  which  so  much  less  store  is 
laid  by  filial  affection  than  was  laid  by  that  virtue,  that  duty, 
in  ancient  Eome,  reprobates  in  the  indignant  language  of  out- 
raged morality,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  conduct  towards  his  mother 
(Scott,  Life-  of  J.  Bryden,  §  6  :  "  It  is  well  that  our  admiration 
is  qualified  by  narrations  so  monstrous,  as  his  [St.  Francis 
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Xavier's]  actually  restoring  the  dead  to  life ;  so  profane,  as  the 
inference  concerning  the  sweating  crucifix;  so  trivial  and 
ahsurd,  as  a  crab's  fishing  up  Xavier's  cross,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  sea ;  and,  to  conclude,  so  shocking  to  humanity,  as  the 
account  of  the  saint  passing  by  the  house  of  his  ancestors,  the 
abode  of  his  aged  mother,  on  his  road  to  leave  Europe  for  ever, 
and  conceiving  he  did  Grod  good  service  in  denying  himself  the 
melancholy  consolation  of  a  last  farewell"),  liow  is  it  possible 
that  this  so  similar  conduct  of  Buryalus  can  have  been  put 
forward  by  an  ancient  Roman  as  an  example  of  filial  affection  ? 
Euryalus  is  moved  by  love  of  fame  ("  maguo  laudum  percussus 

amore;" 

' '  istum 
qui  vita  bene  credat  emi,  quo  teudis,  honorem  ") ; 

by  friendship  ("solum  te  in  tanta  pericula  mittam?");  by  a 
spirit  of  daring  and  love  of  adventure 

("  lifon  ita  me  genitor,  bellis  assuetus  Opheltes, 
Argolicum  terrorem  inter  Troiaeque  labores 
sublatum  erudiit  ") ; 

loy  patriotism,  if  you  please 

("  neo  tecum  talia  geesi, 
magnanimum  Aeiieau  et  fata  extrema  secutus") ; 

but  he  is  not  moved  by  filial  affection.  So  little  has  that 
motive  to  do  with  his  conduct,  that  he  neVer  even  so  much  as 
thinks  of  his  mother  till  reminded  of  her  by  Nisus : 

"  neu  matri  miserae  tanti  sim  causa  doloris, 
quae  te  sola,  puer,  multis  e  matribus  ausa 
persequitur,  magni  nee  moenia  curat  Aoestae." 

Only  when  he  is  thus  reminded  of  his  mother,  of  her  who,  in 
order  to  be  with  him,  had  turned  her  back  upon  the  safe  and 
quiet  home  of  Acestes,  and  whom  he  now  deserts,  in  order  to 
accompany  his  friend  on  a  most  perilous  adventure,  does  he 
think  of  recommending  her  to  the  care  of  Ascanius.  No,  no ; 
a  Roman,  and  especially  a  Roman  poet  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and,  above  all  Roman  poets  of  whatever  age,  Virgil,  knew  too 
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well  wherein  filial  affection  and  duty  consist  to  make  this  great 
mistake.  Euryalus  is  not  put  forward  as  an  example  of  filial 
affection,  neither  does  Ascanius  take  him  as  such.  The  "  pie- 
tas,"  the  thought  or  idea  (imago)  of  which  came  across 
(strinxit)  the  mind  of  Ascanius,  was  the  pietas,  the  natural 
affection  of  the  parent  for  the  child,  his  heart  bled  for  the 
mother : 

QUAM  MISEKAM  TENUIT  NON  ILIA  TELLUS 
MECUM  EXOEDENTEM,  NON  MOENIA  KEGIS  ACESTAE. 
HANC  EGO  NUNC  IGNARAM  HIIIUS  aUODCUKOVE  PERICLI  EST, 
INaUE  SALTJTATAM  UNQUO  ;    NOX  ET  TUA  TESTIS 
DEXTERA,  QUOD  NEQITEAM  LAORIMAS  PEBFERRE  PARENTIS. 
AT  TU,  ORO,  SOLARE  INOPEM,  BT  SUOOURRE  RELICTAE  : 
HANC  SINE  ME  SPEM  PERRE  TCI  :    AUDENTIOR  lEO 
IN  OASITS  OMNES. 

The  disconsolate,  forlorn  situation  it  tvas  of  this  "inops" 
and  "relicta"  [compare  the  original  after  which  Euryalus's 
desertion  of  his  mother  has  been  drawn,  viz.  Jason's  desertion 
of  his  parents,  and  especially  of  his  mother  Alcimede,  ApoUon. 
Ehod.  1.  251 : 

SeL\rj  AArci/ieS?},  Kat  trot  kukov  oi/ze  Trepj  CjUtttjs 
riKvdev,  ou5'  iTe\f<rcras  ctt'  ay^aij;  BioToio. 
Aifficv  av  fieya  Stj  ti  Suffafiuopos'  7jt€  oi  rjej/ 
$eKrfpoy,  6i  ToirapoiSev  em  KTfpeeaaw  e\v(r6eis 
Vfio9i  yatris  KeiTO  KaKuy  eti  vrjij  ae6\a>v 


riSij  Se  S/xwes  re  iroAfij  Sfiwai  t  ayepovro' 
/ITJTT)/)  S'  aficj)'  avTov  0ePo\rjii.epri-  ofv  S'  eKaar-iiv 
Suyev  axos'  am  Sc  a^t  irariip  oKoip  iitro  yr)pa 
evrviras  ev  Ac^eeo-iri  Ka\v\l/a/i.epos  yoaaiTKev. 
avTap  0  Tuv  fiev  eireiTo,   KaTeirpijwev  avias 
dapa-vvuiv,  Sfiuifaai  5'  aprjio  reuxe'  aeipew 
Tre(ppaS(V   ot  Sc  (riya  KaTi]<f>ees  rjeipovTO' 
/ITJTT)/)  5'  as  Ta  TrpoiT   cTrexcuaro  irrixee  iroiSi, 
ftjs  6xeT0  K\aiov(7'  aSivUTepov,  tjutc  Kovpr) 
oioBiv  acr-ira<nas  iroKiriv  rpotpov  antpnreaovaa 
fLvperaf  J)  ovK  et<nv  er'  oAAoi  KriSenovries, 
bAA'  vtto  nrjTpvtri  $iOTov  Papvv  riyi)\a(€i- 
KOI  e  vfoy  wo\€e(r<riv  oveiSeatv  e(rTu^eAi|ey 
T7J  Sf  t'  oSwo/ievp  SeSfToi  Keap  eySoflev  ottj. 
ou5   ex^'  ftf  Aujoi  Toaffov  700);  oacrov  opex**'" 
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ws  adtjfoi/  K\ai€(rK6j/  fov  iraiS'  ayKas  exo'vffa 
AKKt/jLe^Tj,  Kai  TOtov  eiros  fparo  K7}^offvvriffiVt 
aiT*  otpeXov  Ketv*  rifiap,  ot*  t^niTOVTOs  aKovffa 
SeiAi)  fyu  ncAiao  kuktiv  PaaiKrios  e^er/iTjj', 
outik'  ano  'fivxv"  fiiSefiev,  KriSfUv  t€  KaSeffBai, 
o<t)p'  auTOs  fie  reTjtrt  (piKais  rapxvffao  x^pt^^^t 
TeKvov  efiov    TO  yap  oiov  st}V  en  \otnov  €€\5(ap 
e/c  ffeBep'  aWa  Se  icavra  iraKai  dpeirTtipia  ireo'a'w' 
vvv  ye  /iey  ri  ToirapoiBev  Axa'iaSeffffiv  ayrirri 
Sfioits  oirws  Keveoiffi  KeKev^Ofiat  ev  fieyapoifft 
aeto  TTodip  fjLivvBovfTa  Su(rafjifj.opos3  (fi  ewi  •KoWyjv 
ayKaXi)V  Kai  kvSos  ex""  '^"pos,  if  eiri  fiowtf 
fitrpriy  irpuTov  e\v<ra  Kai  vtXTaTOV   e^oxa  yap  fioi 
^tKetdvta  flea  iroKeos  efiey7]pe  tokoio, 
wfiot  efn)s  oTijs,  to  fiev  ou5'  oaof  ovS'  ev  oyetpcp 
wtffafiTjyf  €1  ipt^os  efioi  kukov  effffeT  aKv^as- 
ws  fjye  arevaxovaa  KipvpeTO*  rat  Se  yvuaiKes 
a/xtptTToKoi  yoaaiTKov  eirio'ToSo;''] 

and  not  the  tender  mercies  of  the  son,  who  was  the  sole 
occasion  of  her  being  thus  "  inops"  and  "relicta,"  ivhich 
moved  the  Trojans,  and  especially  Ascanius, 

(PEKCUSSA  MENTE  DEDEKE 
BARDANIDAE  LACRIMAg  ;    ANTE  OMNES  PULCHEK  lULUS), 

and  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  latter  the  reflection  (observe  how 
accurately  the  word  which  thus  presents  itself  unbidden  answers 
to  imago),  hoio  dear  a  child  is  to  a  parent ! 

AiaUE  ANIMUM  PATRIAE  STRINXIT  PIETATIS  IMAOO, 

the  very  reflection  which  should  naturally  be  produced  by  the 
appeal  of  Euryalus ;  the  very  reflection  which  should  be  the 
first  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  Ascanius,  himself  the  son  of  so 
good  and  kind  {pius)  a  parent,  a  parent,  too,  separated  from  him 
at  that  very  moment  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  ;  the 
very  reflection  which  so  happily  informs  the  reader,  just  before 
Ascanius  begins  to  speak,  that  the  words  of  Euryalus  have  not 
been  in  vain,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  exciting  in  the  mind 
of  the  young  prince  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  the  forlorn 
mother,  and  that  he  will  do  for  her  all  that  he  is  asked  to  do, 
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and  even  more ;  to  which  effect  he  pledges  himself  on  the 
instant,  and  in  the  very  next  line : 

SPONDEO  BIGNA  TUIS  INGENTIBUS  OMNIA  COEPTIS. 
NAMaUB  EKIT  ISTA  MIHI  OENETUIX  NOMENQUE  CREUSAE 
SOLUM  DEFUBKIT, 

a  pledge  and  promise,  it  will  he  ohserved,  to  which  Euryalus's 
claim  is  not,  as  it  ought  not  to  he,  his  affection  for  his  mother, 
hut  his  great  desert  in  sacrificing,  primarily,  himself,  and 
secondarily,  his  mother,  on  the  altar  of  the  puhlic  weal, 

(SPONDEO  DIOKA  TUIS  JSOESTIBVS  OMNIA  COEPTIs) . 

Yet  this  line,  so  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  effect  of 
Euryalus's  address  to  Ascanius,  so  necessary  to  explain  what  it 
was  that  struck  the  minds  of  all  hearers  (pekcussa  mente)  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  even  wept  (dedere  iackimas),  and 
most  of  all  Ascanius  (ante  omnes  pulcher  iulus)  :  this  Hue, 
so  pregnant  of  moral  sentiment,  is  expunged  hy  Peerlkamp. 
And  why  ?  Because,  in  common  with  the  other  commentators, 
he  neither  understood  the  line,  nor  the  bearing  of  the  line,  on 
the  passage.  Hear  himself :  "  Motus  est  ante  omnes  A.scaniu8, 
lacrimas  fundit.  Quis  eum  movit  ?  Euryalus.  Quare  ?  Quia 
tam  plus  erat  erga  matrem.  Pietas  eum  movit.  Imo  ipsa 
IMAGO  pietatis  quam  .  .  .  suis  oculis  cernehat.  Vides,  si 
Virgilius  hunc  versum  fecisset,  eum  fuisse  scripturum : 

mafernaeque  animtjm  strinxit  pietatis  imago. 

Quare  credo  hue  esse  translatum  ex  10.  824."  Virgilian 
students  will,  I  think,  not  be  very  willing  to  expunge  either 
this  or  any  other  line  of  Yirgil,  at  the  instance  of  a  critic  who 
does  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  the  very  line  he  has  himself 
composed,  "Maternae  pietatis"  not  only  not  meaning  the 
affection  of  Euryalus /or  his  mother,  but  actually  meaning  the 
very  opposite,  viz.  the  affection  of  his  mother  for  Euryalus. 
Compare  11.  340:  "  materna  nobilitas"  [the  nobility  of  his 
mother];  Georg.  1.  S8:  "  materna  myrto"  [the  myrtle  o/ his 
mother];  ihid.  I4..  3U9 :  "maternas  aures"  [the  ears  of  his 
mother]. 
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But  I  shall  be  asked,  Why  does  Virgil,  if  it  is  really,  as 
I  insist,  of  the  affection  of  the  mother  for  the  son  he  speaks, 
not  use  the  very  words  suggested  by  Peerlkamp,  and  acknow- 
ledged, nay,  proved  by  myself,  to  possess  the  very  meaning 
I'equired  ?  Why  does  he  say  not  maternae,  but  patriae  ? 
Exactly  because  the  meaning  Yirgil  wants  to  express  is  not 
affection  specially  of  the  mother,  to  the  exclusion  of  affection  of 
the  father,  but  the  affection  of  the  parent  (any  parent,  whether 
mother  or  father)  for  her,  or  his,  own  offspring.  To  express 
this  general  feeling  he  uses  not  the  word  maternae,  which  would 
have  excluded  fatherly  affection,  but  patriae,  equivalent  to 
parental,  the  male  gender  including  and,  as  our  lawyers  say, 
covering  the  female — compare  Oharisius,  Inst.  Gram.  1  (Keil, 
vol.  1,  p.  102) :  "  Heres,  parens,  homo,  etsi  in  communi  sexu 
intelUgantur,  tamen  masculino  genere  semper  dicuntur.  Nemo 
enim  aut  secundam  heredem  aut  bonam  parentem  aut  malam 
hominem,  sed  masculine,  tametsi  de  femina  sermo  habeatur  .  .  . 
et  apud  Yergilium  sic  legimus  : 

'  ecq^ua  tamen  ptiero  est  amissae  cuia  parentis'  P" 

— not  indeed  to  the  degree  asserted  by  Oharisius,  whose  state- 
ment that  parens,  heres,  and  homo  are  always  masculine, 
even  when  a  female  is  meant,  is  contradicted  even  by  his  own 
quotation  of  3.  341  (for  few  will  go  so  far  with  him  as  his 
editor  Fabricius,  and  read  "amissi"  in  that  passage,  and  still 
fewer  so  far  with  him  as  to  forget  the  "  alma  parens"  both  of 
Virgil  himself  and  Ovid),  but  to  the  extent  very  certainly,  that 
as  oi  TraiStQ  embraces  all  the  children,  female  as  well  as  male 
(P hilostr.  Seroic.,  ed.  Boisson.,  p.  224:  o  yap  Upia/xog  ijkwv 
irapa  Tov  A\iWea,  \tipaywyov  suvtov  tyjv  'Tm.^a  ETrotitTO,  vswra- 
Tiiv  ovaav  lov  ri  EKaf5ri  avTt!j^  iTtKtv.  F^OipaTTivov  St  Off  ro  jSaSitrjua 
Tdiv  TraTipwv  01  vewTtpoi  rail'  ir utSwv),  SO  the  adjective  which 
strictly  and  properly  expresses  "  belonging  to  the  male  parent" 
may  be  used,  and  in  the  case  before  us  is  actually  used,  in  place 
of  the  more  proper  term  parentalis  (appropriated  to  express 
"belonging  to  dead  parent,"  and  so  become  ill-omened),  to 
signify  belonying  to  parent,  i.  e,  parental,      See  Facciol.  in  voce 
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Deceptus:  "Si  quando  parentes,  turbato  mortalitatis  ordine, 
iis  essent  superstites,  quibus  vitam  ipsi  dederant,  caritate  patria 
impulsi  filiorum  monumentis  inseribebant  '  contra  votiim.' " 

PiBTATis  IMAGO  sTKiNxiT. — The  idea  bow  much  a  parent 
feels  under  sueb  circumstances  thrilled  bis  mind.  He  did  not 
himself  experience  the  feeling  (for  he  was  not  in  the  circum- 
stances) :  it  only  occurred  to  him  how  poignant  such  feeling 
must  be,  and  this  thought,  this  imago,  thriUed  (strinxit)  his 
mind.     Contrast  Corippus,  lohann.  1.  157 : 

' '  ductorem  ipse  pater  [lustinianus]  cemens  discedere  princeps 
condolmt,  pietasqae  animos  concussit  heriles," 

where,  there  being  no  imago,  it  is  not  the  thought  how  tender 
the  feeling  must  be,  but  the  tender  feeling  itself  ("pietas") 
which  powerfully  shook  ("  concussit")  the  mind  of  Justinian. 

Patriae. — Parental.  Compare  («)  Liv.  2.  5.  (of  the  elder 
Brutus) :  "  Q,uum  inter  omne  tempus  pater,  vultusque  et  os  eius 
spectaculo  esset,  eminente  animo  patrio  inter  publicae  poenae 
ministerium,"  where  the  feeling  which  was  "visible  in  the  face 
of  Brutus  while  administering  the  punishment  of  his  son  is  the 
same  parental  (literally  paternal)  feeling,  of  which  the  idea  or 
thought,  raised  in  Ascanius's  mind  by  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
STRINXIT  {griped,  painfully  affected)  the  mind  of  Ascanius.  Also 
[b]  Stat.  Theb.  1.  597  (of  the  monster  sent  by  Apollo  to  Thebes 
to  avenge  the  exposure  of  his  infant  Linus) : 

.     .     .     "  monstrum  infandis  Acheronte  sub  imo 
conceptum  Eumenidum  thalamis,  cui  virginis  ora 
pectoraque ;  aeternurn  stridens  a  vertice  surgit, 
et  ferrugineam  frontem  discriminat,  anguis. 
haee  tarn  dira  lues  noctumo  squalida  passu 
illabi  thalamis,  animasque  a  stirpe  reeentes 
abripere  altricutn  gremiis,  morsuque  cruento 
devesci  et  mvltum  patrio  pinguescere  luctu," 

where  the  hobgoblin  which  has  devoured  the  baby  battens  on 
the  parent's  suffering,  i.e.  on  the  idea  or  thought  of  the  parent's 
suffering,  exactly  as  in  our  text  Ascanius's  mind  is  griped 
(painfully  affected)   by  the  idea  or  thought   of  the   parent's 
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suffering.  See  Rem.  10.  450 ;  and  compare  {o)  Sil.  16. 
473: 

' '  inde,  comam  rutilus,  sed  cum  fulgore  nivali 
coi'poris,  implevit  caveam  clamoribus  omnem 
Eiirytus ;  excelso  nutrituni  coUe  crearat 
Saetabis,  atq^ue  adevant  trepidi  pietate  parentea" 

where  "pietate"  is  the  tender  affection  of  the  parent  for  the 
child.  («f)  Mart.  Capell.  de  Nupt.  Phil.  1,  %  32  (Apollo  ad- 
dressing Jupiter) : 

"  sed  te  parentis  eiira  si  atringit  pia, 
par  est  deorum  eon  voces  coetuni  potens," 

where  "parentis  eura  pia"  is  exactly  the  "  patria  pietas"  of 
our  text,     (c)  Ibid.  1,%92  (Jupiter  speaking) : 

' '  quae  nee  f vustra  mihi  est  insita  caritas, 
ut  suevit  patria  stringers  pectora, ' ' 

where  the  "  patria  pietas"  and  strinxit  of  our  text  are  repre- 
sented by  "  caritas  [quae]  suevit  patria  stringere  pectora." 
if)  Sil.  1.  185  (of  the  picture  or  image  of  his  father  Hamilcar's 
valour,  inflaming  the  Carthaginian  army  to  appoint  Hannibal 
general  against  the  Romans) : 

"  hinc  studia  accendit  patriae  virtutis  imago, 
hinc  fama  in  populos  iiirati  didita  belli," 

where,  in  the  almost  identical  phrase,  we  have  both  "  imago," 
signifying  picture  in  the  mind,  i.e.  thought,  and  "patriae," 
signifying  not  toioards  the  father,  but  o/"  or  belonging  to  the  father ; 
or,  as  it  might  be  rendered  in  English,  with  a  looseness  similar 
to  that  of  our  text,  parental.  [0)  Livy,  8.  7;  "  imperii  patrii," 
the  command  of  the  father,  i.  e.  the  parental  command ;  and 
"maiestatem  patriam,"  the  majesty  of  the  father,  i.e.  the 
parental  majesty.  (A)  Id.  4.  45 :  "  Quum  parum  decorum 
inter  coUegas  certamen  mirabundi  patres  conspicerent,  Q.  Ser- 
vilius,  '  Q,uando  nee  ordinis  huius  ulla,'  inquit,  '  nee  reipublicae 
est  verecundia,  patria  maiestas  altercationem  istam  dirimet.' " 
(«•)  Sil.  15.  10  : 

"  absterret  iuvenem  [Scip.  Afr.]  patrios  patruique  piare 
optantem  manes,  tristi  conteri'ita  luotu, 
et  reputans  annos,  cognato  sanguine  turba" 
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the  manes  of  his  father,  viz.,  Publius  Scipio.     {J)  Id.  1.  70 : 

"  hanc  rabiem  in  fines  Italum  Satumiaque  arva 
addiderat  quondam  puero  [Hannibali];)«<»'iMs  "furor"     .     .     . 

the  fury  of  his,  father,  viz.  of  Hamilcar.  And  (fc)  Val.  Flacc. 
2.  156  :  "  adde  cruentis  quod  patrium  saevire  Dahis,"  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country  for  the  Dahae  to  be  cruel,  custom  inherited 
from  their  fathers.  So  also  the  Grr.  7rarp(j)oe  is  not  toioards  a 
father,  hut  of  a  father,  as 'TraTp(^oi  Oeoi,  father's  gods;  irarpt^oQ 
86|uoe,  father's  house ;  Trarptjia  tar la,  father' s  hearth.  Soph.  Oed. 
Col.  1389  (Oedipus  cursing  Polynices)  : 

TomuT*  apaifxai,  Koi  KaMo  ro  Taprapov 
ffrvyi/op  iraT ptjjoy  epefios,  as  o^  airoLKKfri, 

where  warpi^ov  =  Lat.  paternmn  [quod  patrem  mevm  Lamm  tegit) 
See  likewise  Ariost.  Orl.  Fur.  9.  J/5 : 

"  }a,pietd  deljigliuol,  I'odio  ch'  aveva 
a  me,  ne  di  ne  notte  il  lascia  mai. 
ma  perche  il  pianger  morti  non  lileva, 
e  la  vendetta  sfoga  I'odio  assai ; 
la  parte  del  pensier,  ch'  esser  doveva 
della  pietade  in  sospirare,  e  in  guai, 
Tuol  elie  coir  odio  a  investigar  s'  unisca, 
come  egli  m'  abbia  in  mano,  e  mi  punisca." 

where  "pieta  del  figliuol"  is  not  the  filial  affection  of  the  son 
for  the  father,  hut  the  pity  (or  grief,  or  tenderness)  of  the 
father  for  the  son  who  has  been  killed.* 

Strinxit. — Painfully  touched  or  affected,  griped,  pinched, 
made  to  smart.  So  Liv.  22.  51  :  "  Quos  stricta  matutino  frigore 
excitaverant  vulnera ; "  Lucan,  4.  652  :  lam  pectora  pigro 
stricta  gelu." 

Percussa  mente  dedere  dardanidae  lacrymas,  ante 
OMNEs  pulcher  ixjLiJS. — Let  the  reader  compare  this  per- 
cussa  MENTE   DEDERE   DARDANIDAE   LACRYMAS  with    "  hoO  flctu 

concussi  animi,  moestusque   per  omnes  it  gemitus"   (vs.  498, 


•  Prof.  Balzano  and  Sr.  Malanima  botli  say  "del  figliuol"  is  =  "pel  figliuol," 
and  my  explanation  correct. 
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below),  and  this  ante  omnes  ptjlcher  iui.us  with  "  multum 
lacrymantis  luli"  (vs.  501),  and  then  say  whether  the  sympathy 
of  the  same  persons  described  in  so  nearly  identical  terms  can 
by  any  possibility  be  in  the  one  place  "  with  the  affection  of 
Euryalus  for  his  parent,"  and  in  the  other  place  "with  the  affec- 
tion of  his  parent  for  Euryalus ; "  and  whether  it  is  not  most 
certainly  in  both  places  with  the  one  sorrow,  viz.  that  of  the 
parent  for  the  son,  here  anticipated  by  the  force  of  imagination 
(imago),  there  presented  visibly  and  audibly  to  the  senses. 

An  exact  pendant  for  the  unfeeling  [impia]  desertion  of  his 
mother  by  Euryalus,  for  the  sake  of  military  glory  ("  magno 
laudum  peroussus  amore"),  is  afforded  by  Parthenopaeus's  de- 
sertion of  his  mother,  from  the  same  motive,  "tantum  nova 
gloria  suadet,"  Stat.  Theh.  4.  21^6: 

' '  tu  quoque  Parrhasias  ignara  matre  catervas 
ah  rudis  annorum  (tantum  noya  gloria  suadet), 
Parthenopaee,  rapis.     turn  saltus  forte  remotes 
torva  parens  (neque  enim  haec  iuveni  foret  ire  potestas) 
nacabat  cornu.  arelidioue  aversa  Lvcaei." 


paeabat  cornu,  gelidique  aversa  Lyoaei." 


299-324. 

CASUS — PREMIT 


Casus  factum  quicunque  sequatur  (vs.  299). — Plainly  refer- 
ring to  the  "  adversa"  of  Euryalus,  vs.  283,  for  he  adds  :  — 

aUAE  TIBI  POLIICEOR  KEDUCI,  KEBL'SQVE  SECUNDIS, 
HAEC  EADEM  MATBI,  &C.  ; 

whence  it  appears  that  "  adversa"  had  been  used  emphatically 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  (see  Rem.),  and  as  appears 
indeed  from  the  position  of  the  word  "  adversa"  (see  Rem.  on 
2.  247). 

Per  CAPUT  hoc  iuro  (vs.  800). — Compare  Whately,  Ragged 
Life  in  Egypt,  p.   13:    "The  Copt  to  whom  it  [the  house} 
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belonged  was  a  sly-looking  fellow,  but  he  promised  on  his  head 
to  have  all  done  in  seven  days." 

HUMERO    SIMUL   EXUIT  EXSEM   AURATUM    (VV.  303-4). The 

actual  giving  of  the  sword  is  omitted,  and  left  to  be  inferred 
from  the  context,  as  2.  105  (where  see  Rem.),  the  actual  inter- 
rogating of  Sinon  is  omitted,  and  left  to  be  inferred. 

Egressi  supbrant  fossas,  noctisque  per  umbram  castra 
iNiMicA  PETUNT  (vv.  814-315). — "  Vallorum  fossas  egressi, 
devenere  in  turmas  hostiles,"  Oynth.   Genet. 

"  vor  nun  gehn  sie  die  graben  hindureh,  und  im  nachtliolien  dunkel 
nahn  sie  dem  lager  des  feinds." 


'■  eseono  al  fine.     E  gia  varcato  il  fosso 
da  le  notturne  tenebre  coverti 
si  metton  per  la  via,  cbe  gli  conduce 
al  campo  de'  nemici." 


(Voss). 


(Caro.) 


Heyne,  Wagner,  Thiel,  Peerlkamp,  and  Forbiger  have  passed 
this  passage  over  in  dead  silence,  neither  finding  fault  with 
this,  the  vulgar  interpretation,  nor  proposing  another.  It  is, 
however,  neither  the  meaning,  nor  at  all  like  the  meaning. 
The  "fossae"  which  the  young  men  get  over  are  not  those  of 
their  own  camp,  but  those  of  the  enemy's.  This  appears  not 
only  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative,  but  from  the  very 
wording  of  our  text  itself.  From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive, because,  vs.  308,  the  young  men  have  been  already  escorted 
to  the  very  gate  by  all  the  principal  men  of  the  camp  : 

QUOS  OMNIS  EUNTES 
PRIMORUM  MANDS  AD  PORTAS  lUVENUMClUE  SENOMCIUE 
PKOSEaUITUR  VOTIS. 

The  young  men  having  gone  out  through  the  gate,  egressi, 
are  already  outside,  have  no  fossae  to  cross.  The  same  thing 
appears  from  the  wording  of  our  text,  for  they  svperant  fossas, 
i.e.  overcome  the  difficulty  ^vesenieA.  by  the  fossae;  but  what 
difficulty  could  their  own  a  f  os  s  a  have  presented  to  them,  even 
if  there  had  been  fossae  in  front  of  the  gate.  They  were 
well  acquainted  with  it,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  leap  over 
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it,  or  go  down  into  it,  and  up  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fossae  of  the  enemy  presented  a  diflSoulty  to  be  overcome,  they 
were  unknown  to  them,  might  be  guarded,  and  even  if  not,  the 
least  noise,  the  least  slip  of  the  foot  in  the  darkness,  might 
have  roused  a  slumbering  sentinel.  Therefore  superant  fossas, 
overcome  the  difficulty  presented  hj  the  enemi/s  fossae.  Nor  let 
it  be  objected  that  the  enemy  had  no  fossae,  were  lying  asleep 
on  the  open  plain,  wholly  unprotected  by  ditch  or  rampart  of 
any  kind.  They  had  castea,  as  appears  by  our  very  text,  and 
the  essence  of  castra  is  a  fortification,  and  the  simplest  and 
readiest  of  all  fortifications  is  a  fossa.  A  besieging  army 
might  have  no  murus,  no  palisaded  vallum,  but  it  must  have 
at  least  a  fossa.     Hear  Ovid,  Met.  12.  lh.8  : 

"  dumque  vigil  Phrygios  servat  oustodia  muros  ; 
et  vigil  Argolicas  servat  custodia /oss««," 

where  we  have,  with  Ovid's  usual  precision,  the  "muri"  of  the 
besieged,  and  the  "fossae"  of  the  besiegers.  Add  to  all  which 
that  vs.  366  informs  us  that  the  young  men,  having  committed 
such  havoc  as  they  could  among  the  sleeping  besiegers,  "  exce- 
dunt  eastris,  et  tuta  capessunt,"  i.  e.  go  out  {ex)  of  the  enclosed 
place,  where  they  were  in  danger,  and  get  into  the  open 
country,  where  they  were  (except  for  an  accident)  safe. 

Superant  fossas,  noctisque  per  umbram  castra  inimica 
PETUNT. — The  usual  hysteron  proteron,  and  equivalent  to  per 

UMBRAM  NOCTIS  CASTRA  INIMICA  PETUNT  SUperUfldo  FOSSAS,  Or 
PER  UMBRAM  NOCTIS  CASTRA  INIMICA  PETUNT,  et  FOSSAS  SUPER- 
ANT. Compare  Liv.  5.  45  :  "  Coiicione  dimissa  corpora  curant 
intenti  quam  mox  signum  daretur.  Quo  dato,  primae  silentio 
noctis  ad  portas  Oamillo  praesto  fuere.  Egressi,  baud  procul 
urbe,  sicut  praedictum  erat,  castra  Gallorum,  intuta  neglectaque 
ab  omni  parte  nacti,  cum  ingenti  clamore  inmdunt.  Nusquam 
praelium,  omnibus  locis  caedes  est :  nuda  corpora  et  soluta  somno 
trucidantur." 

Castra  inimica. — Not  the  enemy's  camp,  but  the  camp  full 
of  evil  to  them,  the  camp  which  shall  work  them  harm,  as  12.  812  r 
"traheremque  inimica  in  proelia  Teucros"  [not  the  enemy's 
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battles,  hut  battles  which  should  work  the  Teucri  themselves 
harm];  9.  355:  "Lux  inimica  propinquat"  [daylight,  which 
shall  do  us  harm,  which  is  inimical  to  us]  ;  Stat.  Theb.  I/..  611  : 

"  cuius  ab  interitii  non  ulla  Ampliionis  arces 
vidit  arnica  dies  " 

[no  day  which  did  not  bring  some  calamity  with  it].  And  so 
Servius :  "  Oastra  inimica.  Non  tantum  hostilia,  sed  et  per- 
niciosa.  Nam  cum  dolore  dictum  est  inimica  :  unde  scilicet 
redituri  non  erant." 

MULTIS  TAMEN  ANTE  FUTURI  EXITIO  (vV.  315-316). "  HaeC 

per  Latinitatem,  imo  per  cuiusvis  linguae  rationem,  non  aliter 
-explicari  possunt,  quam :  castea  petunt  inimicorum,  prius 
TAMEN,  quam  ilia  castra  peterent,  multis  exitio  futuri  erant. 
Talis  autem  sententia  ab  universa  rei  gestae  historia  abhorret," 
Peerlkamp ;  who  accordingly  amputates  the  offending  member, 
so  that  the  text  may  run  : 

CASTBA  INIMICA  PETUNT.       SOMNO  TINOQUE  PER  HERBAM. 

Peerlkamp's  mistake  is  double.  Inimica  is  not  belonging  to  the 
■enemy,  but  inimical,  unfriendly  (see  above),  and  ante  refers  not 
to  CASTRA,  but  to  INIMICA,  SO  as  to  afford  the  sense,  not  "before 
they  arrive  at  the  enemy's  camp  they  shall  destroy  many  of  the 
enemy,"  but  "  before  they  experience  the  enmity  of  the  camp," 
i.  e.  before  they  are  destroyed  themselves  they  shall  destroy 
many.  There  are,  indeed,  the  two  defects  in  the  passage — first, 
ihe  somewhat  unusual,  and  therefore,  because  not  cleared  up, 
deceptive  and  ambiguous  sease  in  which  the  epithet  "inimicus" 
is  applied  to  castra  ;  and  secondly,  the  incorrect  reference  of 
ANTE,  not  to  the  preceding  point  of  time,  petunt,  to  which  the 
mind  of  the  reader  logically  refers  it,  but  to  a  mere  epithet, 
INIMICA.  Such  defects,  however,  instead  of  showing  that  the 
passage  is  not  Virgil's,  and  should,  therefore,  be  eliminated 
from  the  text,  rather  show  the  contrary,  Virgil  being,  like  so 
many  of  his  brethren  in  the  Muse,  always  more  solicitous  about 
poetical  effect  than  logical  structure,  and  never  not  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  latter  to  the  former.  See  Eem.  on  "  it  mare 
proruptum,"  1.  248.   A  bettsr  acquaintance  with  this  so  general 
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practice  even  of  the  best  poets  had  not  only  spared  a  world  of 
useless  commentation,  but  saved  from  elimination  many  a  verse 
the  head  and  tail  of  whose  ofEending  was  mere  contumacity 
against  grammarian  intolerance.  Peerlkamp's  entire  work  is 
founded  on  the  negation — shall  I  not  rather  say,  on  igno- 
rance ? — of  this,  it  must  be  owned,  not  very  laudable  free-and- 
easy  of  poets. 

COKPORA.  FUSA  VIUBNT,  ARRECTOS  LITTORE  CURRUS  (vS.  317). 

— Arrectos  is  contrasted  with  fusa  ;  the  chariots  usually 
extended  lengthwise,  stand  upright,  i.  e.  thrown  back  on  their 
wheels,  with  their  poles  pointing  upwards,  and  the  men,  usually 
upright,  are  extended  at  full  length  on  the  ground. 

Lato  te  limits  ducam  (vs.  323). — Sil.  1.  266  (of  Han- 
nibal) : 

' '  et  quoties  campo  rapidus  f era  praelia  miscet, 
qua  sparsit  ferrum,  latus  rubet  aequore  limes." 

The  limes,  or  limit  between  adjoining  lands  or  properties, 
being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  part  walked  upon,  the  same 
word  came  to  signify  equally  limit  and  path. 

Vocemque  PREMiT  (vs.  324). — "  Aut  summissa  voce  loquitur, 
aut  tacet,"  Servius.  On  which  Heyne  observes :  "  Praeferam 
prius,  SIC  MEMORAT  voce  pressa ;"  with  which  choice  of  Heyne, 
Thiol,  Forbiger,  and  Wagner  (1861)  agree,  while  Wagner,  in 
his  ed.  Heyn.,  And  Grossrau  prefer  Servius's  alitor,  viz.  tacet. 
This  last  is  undoubtedly  the  true  meaning.  Compare  Ovid, 
Met.  9.  762  (Iphis  speaking)  : 

"  proniiba  quid  luno,  quid  ad  haec,  Hymenaee,  venitis 
sacra ;  quibus  qui  ducat  abast,  ubi  nubimus  ambae  ? 
pressit  ab  his  vooem  ;  ' ' 

ibid,  9.  691  (of  Harpocrates)  : 

"  quique  premit  vocem  digitoque  sileutia  suaSet ;  " 

Sil.  2.  279 : 

"  cunota  quidem,  Putres,  (neque  enim  cohibere  minantuni 
irae  se  valuere)  ^»'«««««i  formidine  lifwsOT  ;"  '  .^ 

in  not  one  of  which  passages,  can  pre  mere  vocem  be  any- 
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thing  else  than  suppress  the  voice,  altogether  cease  to  speak.  But 
especially  compare  Ovid,  Met.  llj..  778 : 

"  inde  sati  Curibus,  tacitorum  more  luporum, 
ore  premunt  voces,  et  corpora  victa  sopore 
invadunt," 

where  not  only  does  the  "  premere  vooem "  take  place  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  in  our  text,  viz.  previously 
to  the  attack  made  on  persons  who  are  sound  asleep,  but  where 
the  elliptical  expression,  "  premere  vocem,"  is  completed  by  the 
addition  of  "  ore,"  understood,  but  not  expressed  in  our  text, 
and  (happy  concurrence  of  circumstances  !)  actually  declared  to 
mean  entire  suppression  of  the  voice,  by  the  express  illustration 
"  tacitorum  more  luporum."  Compare  also  our  author's  own 
(6.  155):  "dixit  pressoquB  obmutuit  ore"  [not  with  half  or 
partially  closed  mouth,  but  with  closed  mouth,  mouth  entirely 
closed],  and  Statius's  {Theb.  3.  6U7) :  "hie presso  gemuit  simul 
ore  sacerdos"  [groaned  with  closed  mouth,  i.e.  ceased  speaking, 
and  groaned]  ;  and  [ibid.  1.  i.90,  of  Adrastus)  : 

.     .     .     "  stupet  omine  tanto 
defixus  senior,  divina  oraoula  Phoebi 
aguoscens,  monitusque  datos  vocalibus  antiis. 
ohtutu  geUda  ora  premit,  laetusque  per  artus 
horror  iit.     sensit  manifesto  numine  ductos 
affore,  quos  nexis  ambagibus  augur  Apollo 
portendi  generos,  vultu  fallente  ferarum 
ediderat," 


where  the  italicised  words  =  gazes  in  silence  on.  See  Rem.  on 
"  ora  tenebant,"  2.  1 ;  and  on  "  defixa  obtutu  tenet  ora," 
7.  249. 

The  meaning,  therefore,  is,  not  that  the  words  are  addressed 
to  Euryalus  in  a  low  voice,  the  enemy  being  so  near  that  a 
usual  loudness  of  tone  might  have  alarmed  them,  but  that  the 
words  are  addressed  to  Euryalus  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice,, 
while  the  enemy  were  still  out  of  hearing,  and  that,  having 
uttered  these  words,  Nisus  said  no  more,  but  proceeded  to  work. 
Only  in  later  Latinity  do  I  find  pressa  vox  used  in  the  first 
sense  ascribed  to  it  by  Servius.     See.  Erasinus,  Naufragmm: 
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"  turn  ille,  voce  iam  pressiore  ne  videlicet  exaudiret  Christo- 
phorus,  '  Tace,'  inquit,  '  fatue !  An  oredis  me  ex  animo 
loqui?' "  and  even  here  it.  is  not  pressa,  but  "pressiore,"  less 
than  pressa,  and  meaning  rather  pressed,  rather  closed,  some- 
what closed. 

Exactly  as  premere  vocem  is  not  to  lower,  but  entirely 
suppress  the  mice,  premere  gemitum  is  not  to  lower  or  mode- 
rate, but  entirely  suppress  a  groan  (see  10.  464  : 

' '  audiit  Alcides  iuvenem  magnimic[ue  sut  imo 
eorie premit  gemitum  lacrimasque  efEimdit  inanes  "), 

and  premere  curam  not  to  moderate,  but  entirely  keep  down 
care,  not  let  care  be  seen  at  all  (as  4.  331 : 

,     .     .     ' '  ille  lovis  monitis  inuuota  tenebat 
lumina  et  obnixus  curam  sub  corde  premehat"). 

Comprimere  vocem  is  an  intensive  form  of  premere 
vocem  (see  Seneca,  de  Vita  heata  26:  "  Ut,  quotiens  aUquid 
ex  iUo  proferetur  oraculo,  intenti  et  compressa  voce  audiatis  "), 
as  comprimere  os  or  ora  and  opprimere  os  or  ora  are 
intensive  forms  of  premere  os  or  ora.  See  Plant.  Asin.  S. 
2.  IfO  :  "  Opprime  os ;  is  est "  [shut  your  mouth  close  (silence), 
It  is  he] ;  Ovid,  Met.  B.  S95: 

.     ,     .     "  voluit  deus  ora  loQuentis 
opprimere:  exierat  iam  vox  properata  sub  auras." 

See  Eem.  on  con-  in  composition,  and  on  "  premit  ore," 
7.  103. 
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336-338. 

MULTOaUE    lACEBAT 
MEMBRA    DEO    VICTUS    FELIX    SI    PROTENUS    ILLUM 
AEQUASSET    NOCTI    LUDUM    IN    LUCEMQUE    TULISSET. 


MuLTOQUE  iacebat  MEMBRA  DEO  VICTUS. — Deo,  "  vel  vino  vel 
somno,"  Servius.  "  Vino,"  Heyne,  Thiel,  Voss,  Forbiger, 
Wagner  (1861),  Peerlkamp.  "  Somno,"  Heins.  ad  Tib.  1.  2. 
2.  Somnus  and  Bacchus  being  both  gods  alike,  commentators 
seem  to  have  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  understand  our 
text  of  either  according  to  their  respective  fancies  or  caprices. 
We  are,  however,  as  I  think,  bound  by  the  rules  of  just  criti- 
cism never  to  interpret  any  author  at  random,  or,  as  it  were, 
by  casting  of  lots,  or  throwing  of  dice,  but  always,  if  possible, 
to  find  out  a  clue  to  the  precise  sense  intended.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, we  are  on  the  present  occasion  to  inquire  what  clue  the 
context  afEords  to  the  precise  meaning  of  "  deus,"  is  it  possible 
to  ascertain  from  it  what  god  in  particular  is  meant.  Ex- 
amining the  passage,  we  find  that  the  whole  party  attacked  are 
described  as  asleep  after  drinking  wine.  They  are  all  sleeping- 
one  so  sound  asleep  as  to  be  even  snoring  loud  (toto  proflabat 
PECTORE  somnum).  The  god,  therefore,  who  has  conquered 
Serranus  is  not  Banchus,  but  Somnus.  Serranus  is,  like  his  com- 
panions, sound  asleep,  and  toto  proflabat  pectore  somnum, 
and  MULTO  iacebat  membra  dec  victus  are  but  varied  ways  of 
saying  the  same  thing  ;  show  in  two  different  persons  one  and 
the  same  state,  under  two  slightly  different  aspects.  The  sound- 
ness both  of  Serranus's  sleep  and  of  Ehamnes's  was  no  doubt 
greatly  increased  by  the  depth  of  their  potations  (vv.  316  and 
319)  ;  but  the  essential  thing  was  their  being  asleep,  and 
Virgil  was  too  good  a  writer  to  mark  out  among  a  number  of 
persons,  all  sound  asleep  after  a  carouse,  one  in  particular  as 
under  the  especial  influence,  not  of  sleep,  but  of  wine.     To 
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make  my  meaning  still  clearer :  all  these  persons  were  sound 
asleep;  they  were,  therefore  all,  in  point  of  fact  victi  somno; 
in  Homeric  phrase  SfSjurjjuEvot  vn-vi^  ,{0d.  13.  119),  and  in 
Aeschylean  vinmfiivoi  virvt^,  or  KpartidevTSQ  vTrvt^  {Aesch. 
Agam.  912: — 

ra  5'  a\Ka  ippovTis  ovx  viry<f  vtKUiifVii 
0il(7ei  Bitcaitos  ffvv  6eoiS  eifiapfieva. 

Id.  Eumen.  1U8,  Chorus  of  Furies  speaking  : 

virvfp  KparTjS eiff     aypav  ioKeaay  ; 

and  if  it  is  specially  said  of  one,  that  he  was  yictus  dec,  the 
"  deus"  by  whom  he  was  victus  can  be  no  other  than  the  deus 
Somnus,  whose  influence  on  him  specially  was  great,  "  multus." 
Attention,  therefore,  to  the  context  shows  that  the  god  spoken 
of  is  Somnus,  just  as  Ovid,  Ari.  Amat.  2.  85  (of  the  wings  of 
Icarus  melting  in  the  sun),  "  Cera  deo  propiore  liquescit :" 
attention  to  the  context  shows  that  the  god  spoken  of  is 
Phoebus,  and  just  as  Sil.  10.  165 : 

"  ceu  fulmine  celsa 
aesculus,  aut     .  ...     querciis 

cum  fumat  perciissa  lovi,  sacrosque  per  aevum 
aethereo  ramos  populantur  sulfure  flammas, 
donee  victa  deo  late  procumbit," 

attention  to  the  context  shows  that  the  god  spoken  of  is 
Vulcan. 

Still  further ;  that  Somnus,  not  Bacchus,  is  the  god  meant 
is  shown  by  victus,  a  word  commonly  supposed  indeed  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  both  gods  ("  vino  victus  frequens.  Conf.  ad 
Tib.  1.  2.  2,"  Heyne.  "  Dicitur  utrumque,  viz.,  victus  et 
vinctus,  et  de  somno  et  de  vino,"  Peerlkamp),  but  which  I  find 
to  be  applied  to  Somnus  alone  in  more  than  one  text  in  which 
it  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  applied  to  Bacchus  alone, 
ex.  gr.  TibuU.  1.  2.  1 : 

"  adde  mei-um,  vinoq^ue  novos  compesce  dolores, 
occupet  ut  fessi  Imnina  vieta  sopor," 

where  the  meaning  is  not  (with  Heyne)  victa  Baccho,  but  victa 

hopore,  the  wine  being  merely  the  agent  to  bring  on  the  sleep 

58* 
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which  was  to  conquer  the  sensibility. ,  Tibull.  4.  1.  .57  (of  the 
Cyclops)  :  . 

"  viota  Maroneo  foedatus  lumina  Baocho." 

ITot  (with  Heyne  and  Forhiger)  hicta  Baccho,  but  (as  appears 
from  Eurip.  Cycl.  k9^0  (Musgr.),  where  Ulysses,  while  relating 
how  he  plied  the  same  Cyclops  with  this  same  Maronean  wine, 
says  : 

n(r$fVTa  8'  avTov  as  eiTi}(r6o/iriv  sfu, 
aKXif)V  eSwKa  KvhiKa  yivujffKoiv  otl 
rpuffei  vtv  oivos  Kai  Slktjv  dcoffet  raxctt 

and  Hom.  Od.  SI.  293,  where  Antinous  says  to  Ulysses  : 

oivos  (Te  rptvet  fjL€\n]dtis,  oare  Kat  aWovs 
$\mrTei,  os  av  fiiv  xavSov  €Aj),  jitrjS'  aiiri/ia  ttivti. 
oipos  KOI  Kev.Tavpov  ayaK\VTOv  Evpvnava, 
aaa-^  evi  /Meyaptp  fjLeyaOvfiov  HeipidooLO' 
€s  AaniOas  eKQovB^ ,     o  S*  eirei  (ppeyas  aaffei/  oiv(p, 
p.a,ivop.^vos  KoK  epe|e  Sofxoy  Kara  HeipidooLoy. 

Baccho  foedatus  lumina  victa  {sopore),  the  eyes  being  conquered 
by  the  sleep,  which  the  wounding,  injuring  wine,  oivoq  Tpwwv, 
produced.     Compare  Ovid,  Fast.  1.  U^l  : 

' '  nox  erat ;  et,  vino  somnum  faoiente  iacebant 
corpora  diversis  ticta  sopore  loois," 

where  the  production  of  the  sleep  by  wine,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  sensibility  by  sleep,  are  no  less  plainly  set  forth.  Nor  does 
there  seem  to  be  any  excuse  for  a  misunderstanding  of  either  of 
the  two  last-cited  passages,  or  of  any  other  passage  in  which 
the  eyes  of  a  sleeper  are  said  to  be  victa,  the  eyes  being  so 
specially  sensible  to  sleep — the  eyes  being,  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
outwork  of  the  fortress,  the  very  first  post  to  be  invaded  and 
conquered  by  the  universal  conqueror,  TrayKparijc  vwvoq,  Soph. 
AJ.  675.   Compare  Orphica  (ed.  Hermann,  p.-  478) : 

tteiT*  airoSox/iwCflS  iraxvp  avx^vaj  Ko5  5e  fiiv  virvos 
Tjpei  iravSa/iaTup. 

See  Eem'.  on  "lumina  resignat,"  4.  244,  and  Somnus,  5.  854, 
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drenching  the  eyes  of  Palinurus  "  Lethaeb  rore."  Compare 
also  CatuU.  Epith.  Pelei,  1!22  (of  Ariadne)  : 

.     .     .    dulci  devictam  [al.  devinotani]  Inmina  somnQ," 

and  Val;  Flacc.  4.  18  (of  Hercules)  : 

"  ille  graves  oculos  et  Hylan  resonantia  semper 
ora  ferens,  ut  nulla  demn  superare  potestas, 
procumbit.    tandein  fessis  pax  reddita  silvis : 
fluminaque,  et  vacuis  auditae  moulibus  aurae," 

and  Sn.  7.  204 : 

"  donee  eomposuit  luctantia  lumiua  Somnus, 
Somnus,  Baoohe,  tibi  comes  additus," 

where,  in  the  account  of  the  orgies  of  the  drinkers  at  the  first 
constitution  of  the  Falernian  wine  by  Bacchus  himself,  it  is 
Somnus,  not  Bacchus,  who  conquers  the  oarousefs ;  and  Ovid, 
Art.  Amai.  3.  Qhl  ■' 

"  stmt  quoque  quae  faciaut  altos  medicamina  s'omnos ; 
Tictaque  Lethaea  lumina  nocte  premant," 

where  the  structure  is  not  "victa  Lethaea  nocte,"  but  "victa 
[sopore]  premant  Lethaea  nocte,"  and  where  we  have  medi- 
cines producing  sleep,  and  sleep  conquering,  exactly  as  we  have 
in  our  text  wine  producing  sleep,  and  sleep  conquering.  Also 
Ovid,  Fast.  3.  19  : 

"  blanda  quies  victis  furtim  subrepit  ocellis." 

As  well  might  one  supply  to  "victis"  in  this  last  passage 
"  umbrosis  salicibus,  volucribusque  eanoris,"  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses  to  have  been  the  causes  which  produced  the 
"  blanda  quies,"  as  understand  the  "  deus"  by  which  Serranus 
is  overcome  in  our  text  to  be  Bacchus,  or  wine,  either  of  them 
only  the  instrument  by  which  the  overcoming  sleep  was  pro- 
duced. Compare  also  Liv.  1.  7  :  "  Ibi  quum  eum  [Herculem] 
cibo  vinoque  gravatum  sopor  oppressisset,"  where  we  have 
Hercules  in  the  precise  condition  of  Serranus  in  our  text,  viz. 
first  "cibo  vinoque  gravatus,"  and  then  oppressed,  overcome, 
by  sleep,  "sopor  oppressisset,"  Virgil's  membra  dec  victus; 
and  Philostr.  Imag.  2.  22  (of  the  same  Hercules),  Kai  iravn  r^y 
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oTtpvti^  TO  aaOfia  KpeXKirm,  xf^^^^^  ifiiriirXafisvog  row  virvov' 
avTOQ  r£  o  Yirvog  e^eotijkev  avrtf  sv  tiSei,  fisya,  oifiat,  TroiovfitvOQ 
TO  iavTov  £7rt  Tfji  Tov  HpoKXeovg  TTTWfiaTi.  Add  to  all  which., 
first,  that  as  victus  ira  is  iratus,  victus  amore  amans,  victus 
verecundia  verecundus,  victus  sopore  sopitus,  so,  analogically, 
victus  vino  (and  therefore  its  equivalent,  victus  Baccho)  is  by 
no  possibility  sopitus,  but  always  and  necessarily  ebrius ;  and 
that,  consequently,  those  who  understand  dec  (vs.  337)  to  mean 
Baccho  must,  if  they  would  be  consistent,  content  themselves 
with  the  picture  of  Serranus,  not  asleep,  but  drunk,  and  must 
understand  the  words 

FELIX    SI    PEOTENUS   ILLUM 
AEQTJA88ET   NOCTI   LUDWM,    IN    la'CEMQUE  TULISSET 

to  mean,  not  happy  if,  instead  of  falling  asleep,  he  had  played  on 
till  morning ;  but  happy  if,  instead  of  getting  drunk,  he  had 
played  on  till  morning.  And  secondly,  that  we  civilized  of 
the  nineteenth  century — we  who,  perpetually  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tea,  or  coffee,  or  tobacco,  separately  or  all  together, 
have  perhaps  never  once  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  been 
soundly  and  deeply  asleep,  have  little  notion,  if  indeed  we  have 
any  notion  at  all,  what  a  sound,  deep  sleep  is ;  how  entirely 
the  whole  being  is  overpowered  by  the  god  (victus  deo)  on  the 
one  hand,  unresisted  either  by  tea,  or  coffee,  or  tobacco,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  helped  by  Bacchus. 

Illum  aequ asset  nocti  ltjdum  (vs.  338),  theme ;  in  lucem- 
QUE  TULISSET,  Variation,  the  variation,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
varies,  crowning  and  completing  the  theme. 
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342-350. 

NEC  MINOR  EURYALI  CAEDES  INCENSUS  ET  IPSE 
PERFURIT  AC  MULTAM  IN  MEDIO  SINE  NOMINE  PLEBEM 
FADUMQUE  HERBESUMQUE  SUBIT  RHOETUMQUE  ABARIMQUE 
IGNAROS  RHOETUM  VIGILANTEM  ET  CUNCTA  VIDENTEM 
SED  MAGNUM  METUENS  SE  POST  CRATERA  TEGEBAT 
PECTORE  IN  ADVERSO  TOTUM  GUI  OOMINtIS  ENSEM 
CONDIDIT  ADSURGENTt  ET  MULTA  MORTE  RECEPIT 
PURPUREAM  YOMIT  ILLE  ANIMAM  ET  CUM  SANGUINE  MIXTA 
VINA  REFERT  MORIENS  HIC  FURTO  FERVIDUS  INSTAT 


VAS.  ZUCT.  (vs.  3i9). 

PTJRPUEEAM  TOMIT,  I  Som.  Pal.  (puepuee*m)  WK-^s  Med.  Ill  "  Ubividit 
hominem  plena  morte  confeotum,  revocavit  gladium,"  Donat;  Servius's 
"  alii"  (see  below) ;  princ.  Ven.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  Julius 
Seal.  (^Poet.  3.  1  and  9) ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Pkil. ;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef . ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn,,  ed. 
1861) ;  Lad. ;   Haupt ;  Ribb. 

punpuKEUM:  VOMIT  H -^  (viz.  Parls,  7930).  Ill  "  et  multa  moeie 
EECEPIT  PTIEPTTRETJM.  Multi  hio  distinguuut  ut  sit  sensus  talis : 
eduxit  gladium  multo  cruore  purpureum.  Alii  MtrLiA  morte  eecepit, 
ut  sit :  eduxit  gladium  cum  multo  cruore,  et  sic  inferunt :  puepueeam 
VOMIT  iiLE  animam  .  .  .  EECEPIT ;  eduxit,"  Serv.  (Lion) ;  Voss. 


Sine  nomine  plebem  (vs.  343). — Sine  nomine,  equivalent  to 
Greek  avwwuog  (Eurip.  Hipp.  1 : 

TroWt]  fi.fV  tV  ^pOTOtffti  KQVK    avupv/io  s 

Bea  KCKKrifiai  Kinrpis), 

and  to  the  English  nameless,  i.  e.  unknown  to  fame,  ignoble. 
See  Eem.  on  1.  613;  2.  554;  12.  514. 

ViGiLANTEM  ET  CUNCTA  VIDENTEM. — The  Same  two  notions, 
viz.  of  being  awake  and  seeing,  are  joined  again,  Scl.  6.  21, 
where  "  iamque  videnti  [Sileno] "  is  equivalent  to  no  longer 
asleep,  hut  awake  and  seeing. 

PeCTORE    in    ADVERSO   TOTUM  CUI   COMINUS    ENSEM    CONDIUIT 
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ADSURGENTI   ET   MULTA    MORTE    RECEPIT   (vV.  347,  348). Those 

who  with  Donatus  and  ServiuS;  refer  recepit  to  ensem  as  its 
object,  whether  in  the  structure  and  sense  eduxit  gladiumpur- 
pureum  muUo  cruore  (Voss),  or  eduxit  gladium  cum  multocruore 
(Heyne,  Ladewig,  "Wagner,  1861),  seem  to  have  forgotten— 
first,  that  the  sword  not  having  been  parted  with,  not  having 
been  let  go  out  of  the  hand,  could  not  be  reoeptus  (re-oaptus, 
taken  back  into  the  hand),  as  the  spear,  which  has  been  let  go 
out  of  the  hand,  is  taken  back  into  the  hand  (10.  383,  hastani- 
que  receptat  ossibus  haerentem)  ;  and  secondly,  that  even  if 
the  sword  could,  without  having  been  let  go  out  of  the  hand, 
be  taken  back  into  the  hand,  still  recipere  ensem,  receptus 
en  sis  is  never  used  in  such  sense,  but  always  in  the  almost 
directly  opposite  sense,  accipere  ensem,  acceptus  ensis.  Compare 
Cicero,  Tasc.  2.  17,  §  Ul  (Orelli)  :  "  Quis,  cum  deeubuisset, 
ferrum  recipere  iussus,  collum  contraxit  ?"  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Amer. 
12,%  33 :  "  Quum  ab  eo  quaereretur,  quid  tandem  acousaturus 
esset  eum,  quem  pro  dignitate  ne  laudare  quidem  quisquam 
satis  commode  ■  posset :  aiunt,  hominem,  ut  erat  f uriosus,  re- 
spondisse,  quod  non  totum  ^e/«6»i  •  corpore  recepisset,"  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  37,  %  80 :  "  num  defuit  gladius  ?  num  repugnavit  ?  num, 
ut  gladiatoribus  imperari  solet,  ferrum  non  recepit  V^  Sil.  2. 
678: 

"  tunc  rapiens  letum,  '  tibi  ego  haec,'  ait,  '  optime  coniux, 

ad  manes,  en,  ipsa  fero  :'  sic  ens(  ricipto 

arma  super  ruit,  et  flammas  invadit  hiatu  ;  " 

Quinct.  Declam.  9.  22:  "  Recepit  T^BcioTQ  adverso/erntw,  ut  quasi, 
quam  emittebat  anlmam,  in  meum  pectus  transfunderet ; " 
Senec.  Ep.  57.  5  :  "alii  gladium  faeilius  recipiunt, qnam.  vident;" 
Senec.  Thi/est.  7^0: 

.     .     .     ' '  at  pueri  statim 
pectore  receptus  ensis  in  tergo  exstitit ;" 

Id.  Troades,  1^6 : 

.     .     .     "  cum  ferox  saeva  manu 
coma  reflectens  regium  torta  caput 
alto  nefandum  vulneri  ferrum  abdidit ; 
quod  penitus  actum  cum  recepisset  libens  (Priamus), 
ensis  Senili  siccus  e  iugulb  redit ;" 
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Ovid,  Met.  5.  138 :  ■    ■ 

.    .     .     "  media  quae  (hasta)  nare  recepta 
cervice  exacta  est,  in  partesque  eminet  ambas  ;" 

Luoan,  6.  222  : 

.     .     .     "  ielumque  iiatii.lytisa.'jreceptuin 
impetit,  et  secum  fugientem  circumit  hastam  ;" 

Seneo.,  de  Tranqiiill.  Anhni,  11.  5  :  "  At-  tu  et  vives  diutius,  et 
morieris  expeditius,  qui  ferrum  non  subducta  cervice,  neo  mani- 
bus  oppositis,  sed  animose  recipis." 

The  structure  and  sense,  therefore,  being  by  no  possibility 
either  recepit  ensem  pukpuretjm  multa  morte,  or  recepit 
ENSEM  MULTA  MORTE,  what  is  it  ?  Why,  plainly  recepit  eum 
(Rhoetum)  mxilta  morte.  Received  him  {Rhoetiis)  with  much 
death,  t^tvias  TroXAff*  flavartj),  the  sentence  being  completed  at 
recepit,  and  the  adjective  no  longer  purpureum,  but,  with 
the  great  weight  of  MS.  authority,  purpuream,  referred  to 
an  IMAM  in  the  next  sentence,  of  which  it  is  the  first  word — 
purpuream  VOMIT  ILLE  ANiMAM — and  SO  Nonius  (383.  29), 
however  incorrectly  wording  his  gloss,  still  referring  recepit 
to  Rhoetus,  "Eecipere,  extinguere,  prosternere;  Virg.  lib.  9: 
.  .  .  *  et  multa  morte  recepit,' "  and  La  Cerda  :  "  ut  ille  prope 
se  Euryalum  vidit  cum  gladio,  assurrexit ;  sed  puncto  temporis 
obviam  habuit  mortem ;  ideo  recepit,  dira  hospitalitate  .  .  .  et 
MULTA  propter  copiam  sanguinis,"  correctly,  and  placing  in  his 
text  a  period  at  recepit. 

Multa  morte  recepit  (vs.  348). — As  Ovid,  Met.  lU.  607 

(of  Aeneas) : 

...     "  quern  tui'ba  Quirini 
nuncupat  Indigetem  temploqtie  arlsque  recepit ;" 

Id.  Met.  13.  632 : 

"  hunc  Anius,  quo  rege  homines,  antistite  Phoebus 
lite  colebantur,  temploque  domoque  recepit ;'" 

Id.  Met.  5.  m  : 

.     .     .     !'  icta  viam  tellus  in  Tartara  fecit, 
et  pronos  currus  medio  cratere  recepit ;" 

Id.  Fast.  1.U63: 

"  te  quoque  lux  eadem,  Turni  sorer,  aede  recepit ;" 
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Id.  Art.  Amat.  ;?.  m : 

"  inde  Thyestiaden  thalamoque  aniynoque  recepit ;" 

Id.  Eeroid.  7.  89 : 

"  fluctibus  eieotum  tuta  statione  recepi." 
MuLTA  MOKTE  as  "  multa  nocte,"  Stat.  Silv.  5.  2.  89  : 

.     .     .     ' '  obruta  multct 
nocte  tegi  propriae  patiamur  crimina  gentis  ;" 

Sil.  10.  345 : 

"  nec  posoo  ut  moUibus  alis 
des  victum  mibi,  Somne,  lovem,  non  mille  premendi 
sunt  oculi  tibi,  nec  spernens  tua  numina  custos 
Inachiae  multa  superandus  nocte  iuvencae ;" 

"  multo  dente,"  Apul.  Met.  8.  5,  p.  203) :  "  eum  furens  aper 
invadit  iacentem  ac  primo  laoinias  eius,  mox  ipsum  resurgentem 
multo  dente  laniavit." 

Multa  corresponds  to  totum,  as  eecepit  corresponds  to 
ADSURGENTi ;  the  reception  is  given  to  Ehoetus,  getting  up,  and 
the  death  is  much,  hecause  it  is  produced  by  the  plunging  of 
the  whole  sword  into  his  hody. 

PURPUKEAM    VOMIT    ILLE    ANIMAM    (vS.    349). PtIRPUREAM 

ANiMAM,  and  not  purpureum  ensem — first,  on  account  of  the 
MS.  authority;  secondly,  for  the  reasons  assigned  above 
against  recepit  ensem  ;  tliirdly,  because  the  whole  sentence 
has  been  quoted  totidem  verbis  by  Pindarus  Thebanus,  365 : 

"  purpuream  vomit  ille  animam  ;  cum  sanguine  mixtam 
ora  rigat  moriens  " 

(where  MiiUer  conjectures  :  turn  sanguine  multo) ;  fourthly, 
on  account  of  the  Homeric  flujuov  ^otvov,  Hymn,  in  Apoll. 
(of  the  Python)  : 

irvKva  fiaX'  evBa  Koi  evSa  eAiffffero,  Xeiire  Se  Bvfioy 
tpoivoi/  airoTTt'eiouff"*, 

and  the  Sophoclean  /xeXav  fuvog,  Aj.  IJ^ll : 

€Ti  yap  Oepfiai 
irvptyyes  ava  i^virufri  /ieKav 
fievos. 
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both  of  them  aptly  quoted  by  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  to  whiob  I 
may  add  the  Trop^vptog  davarog  of  Horaer,  II.  5.  82 : 

Tov  Se  kot'  oirire 
eXAajSe  vopfvpeos  Bavaros  Kai  Motpa  KpotratT] 

if,  indeed,  I  may  venture  to  understand  the  vop<pvpiog  Oavaro^ 

of  this  verse  to  be — not  with  the  interpreters,  merely  a  black 

death,  but — literally,  a  purple,  i.  e.  bloody,  or  violent  death,  and 

so  irop(j>vpiOQ  in  the  verse  itself  not  merely  the  rhythmical,  but 

the  rational  pendant  of  Kparairi,  and  in  Julian's  application  of 

the  verse  to  himself,  on  occasion  of  his  investment  by  Constan- 

tius  with  the  purple  (see  Ammian,  15.  8.  17),  expressive  of  the 

purple  (i.  e.  hloody)  death  prognosticated  to  him  by  the  purpla 

mantle  he  was  putting  on.      Compare    also  Coripp.   Johann. 

h.  957 : 

,     .     .     "  ruptis  praecordia  venis 
purptiream  fundunt  animam ;" 

and  again,  id.  5.  636  : 

"  et  ruptis  inter  praecordia  venis 
purpuream  fundunt  animam;" 

fifthly,  on  account  of  Ovid's  (Met.  5.  83)  so  very  similar 
"  rutilum  vomit  ille  cruorem,"  and  the  almost  identical  "  ani- 
mam purpuream  vomeres"  of  the  epigrammatist,  Anth.  Lat.  U' 
61  (Burm.) : 

"  et  tu,  quae  fuerim,  si  nosses,  candide  lector, 
nunc  animam  quoque  tu  purpuream  vomeres, 
vivere  quo  rursus  possem,  et  superessc  daretur, 
fingere  et  innumeras  nexa  per  ora  animas." 

Sixtbly,  because  vomit  animam  does  not  sufficiently  express 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  viz.  that  of  pouring  forth  a 
liquid  out  of  the  mouth.  In  order  to  convey  this  idea,  animam 
requires  to  have  purpuream  joined  with  it :  without  some  such 
adjective  the  words  signify  only  vomits  the  life,  not  vomits  the 
purple  life.  i.e.  the  life-blood.  Compare  10.  908: 
"  undantique  animam  dififundit  in  arma  cruore," 

where  the  insufficient  expression  "animam  diffundit"  is  ren- 
dered complete  and  sufficient   by  the  addition  of   "  undanti 
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oniore,"  exactly  as  in  our  text  the  insufficient  expression  vomit 
ANiMAM  is  rendered  complete  and  sufficietit  by  the  addition  of 
PURPUEEAM.     Also  Prudent.  Psychom.  1^9  : 

"  tunc  exarmatae  iugulum  meretricis  [Libidinis]  adacto 
transfigit  [Pudicitia]  gladio.     calidos  vomit  ilia  yapores 
sanguine  concretes  coenoso," 

■where  the  words  "  sanguine  concretos"  complete  the  notion  oS 
^  liquid  vomit,  not  at  all  sufficiently  expressed  by  "  calidos 
vomit  vapores."   Also  Yal.  Flace.  3.  106  (of  Corythus  expiring) : 

.     .     .     ' '  dedit  ille  sonum,  compressaque  mandens 
BLet^viOTca, purpuream  singultitus  exspuit  auram,^' 

where  we  have  the  very  purpuream  of  our  text  added  to 
"  auram,"  and  for  the  self-same  reason,  in  order  perfectly  to 
present  the  picture  of  vomiting  blood. 


369-380. 


TBANT — COEONANT 


VAR.  LMCT.   (vs.  369). 

REGi  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.,  Ver.  II  i^.  Ill  Van.  1470;  Kom.  1473; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Pott.  ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn,, 
ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. ;  Ribbeck. 

UEGls  III  "  TuENO  HEGi:  in  omnibus  bonis  begis  dioitur  inventum." 
Serv.  (Lion ;  the  passage  is  not  in  the  Dresden  Cod.) ;  Heyne ; 
Brunek  ;  Wakef. 


Iamque  peopinquabant  casteis  (vs.  371),  theme  ;  mueoque 
suBiBANT,  variation. 

Oastris  .  .  .  MTJEO,  viz.  of  the  besiegers.     See  Rem.  on 
Verses  159  and  114.  " 
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Cum  procul  hos,  &o.  (vs.  372). — Peerlkamp  observes :  "  Si 
Nisum  et  Euryalum  ipsps  procul  cernerent,  non  opus  erat 
galeam  eos  prodere,"  and  proposes  to  read  : 

CVM  GALEA  EUKYALTJM  SOISLUSTRI  NOCTIS  IK  UMBRA 
PRODIDIT  IMMEMOREM  RADIISaCE  ADVERSA  KEFUISIT, 
AT  PUOCUL  HOS  LAEVO  FLECTENTES  LIMITE  CERNUNT. 

Peerlkamp  did  not  perceive  that  the  passage  is  constructed 
exactly  according  to  our  author's  iisual  manner  of  varspov 
TrpoTEpov,  and  as  it  stands  presents  exactly  the'  sense  which 
Peerlkamp  seeks  to  obtain  by  an  alteration  of  the  text. 
The  proposed  alteration  is,  like  most  of  Peerlkamp's  pro- 
posed alterations,  a  mere  modernisation  of  the  original — a 
forcing  of  the  ancient  Eoman  poet  to  think  like  a  Dutch 
schoolmaster. 

Hatjd  temere  est  visum  (vs.  375). — It  was  not  seen  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  (as  one  might  say,  using  an  ill-applied  vulgar 
expression)  promiscuously.  The  sight  did  not  pass  off  unnoticed 
among  other  objects.  The  sight  was  selected  out  from  among 
the  other  sights  which  presented  themselves,  and  not  allowed 
to  pass  imnoticed.  The  words,  therefore,  are  not  the  words  of 
Volscens,  but  narrative. 

OONCLAMAT    AB    AGMINE    (vS.    375). CoNCLAMAT,    sflOUtS   ttS 

loud  as  he  is  able,  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  See  Rem.  on 
2.  52  ;  6.  634 ;  and  compare  Livy,  8.  7 :  "  circumactis  deinde 
equis,  quum  prior  ad  iterandum  ictum  Manlius  consurrexisset," 
had  risen  with  all  his  force.  Id.  7.  41 :  "  Quincto  collaudato," 
not  merely  praised,  \m.i,praised  to  the  utmost.  Volscens  shouts- 
so  loud,  because  the  young  men  are  far  off  (procul),,  and  he 
does  not  leave  the  troop  with  which  he  is  marching  (ab 
agmine). 

Nihil  illi  tendere  contra  (vs.  377). — "  Nihil  contra 
responderunt,"  Servius ;  (nothing  of  any  use  in  La  Cerda) ; 
Heyne :  "  Aut  cum  Servio  (quem  "Wagner  et  Gossrau  sequun- 
tur)  vocab.  verbis  supplentes,  explicare  possumus,  per :  nihil 
respondent ;  aut  etiam  latiore  sensu  capere  pro :  nihil  contra  eos 
moliri,  non  resistere  conantur,"  Forbiger,     Both  interpretations- 
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are  erroneous.     As  tendere,  by  itself,  is  to  go,  to  advance,  to 
proceed  onward,  to  march,  e.  g.  (J.  684  : 

"  isque  ubi  tendentem  adveraum  per  gramina  vidit 
Aenean."     .     .     . 

Val.  Flacc.  1.  833  : 

"  hie  gemmae  aeternum  portae :  qiiarum  altera,  dura 
semper  lege  patens,  populos  regesque  reeeptat ; 
ast  aliam  tentare  nefas,  et  iendere  contra  : 
rara  et  sponte  patet,  si  quando  pectore  ductor 
vulnera  nota  gerens,  galeis  praefixa  rotisqiie 
CTii  domus,  aut  studium  mortales  pellere  curas, 
ciilta  fides,  longe  metus,  atque  ignota  cupido  ;" 

Sil.  9.  96,  in  his  parallel  account  of  the  night  adventure  of 
•Satricus  and  Solimus : 

"  neclongum  celerarat  iter,  cum  teiidere  in  armis 
aggere  Sidonio  venientem  conspicit  hostem," 

where  "tendere"  is  to  mom,  to  go;  Liv.  10.  36:  "haec  ipsa 
minitans,  obstitit  profuse  tendentilus  suis  in  castra."  Ammian. 
19.  6.  8  :  "  Verum  audito  licet  levi  tendentiuin  sonitu,  gemituque 
caesorum  discusso  somno,  exeitatis  multis,  et  ad  arma  pro  se 
quoque  clamitante,  steterunt  milites  vestigiis  fixis,  progredi 
ultra  non  ausi,"  marching  with  a  light  step ;  and  in  Greek, 
Eurip.  Suppl.  720 : 

SO  TENDERE,  with  CONTRA,  is  to  go,  to  advance,  to  proceed  onward, 
to  march  against,  and  this  equally  whether  the  object  marched 
against  is  added,  as  Claud,  in  Rufin.  1.  332  : 

"  quos  tamen  impavidus  contra  spumantis  ad  Hebri 
teiidis  aquas,  sic  ante  tubas  ferrumque  precatus ;" 

or  whether  the  object  marched  against  is  only  implied,  as  here, 
and  on  no  less  than  three  other  occasions  by  our  author,  5.  26 : 

■   .     .     .     "  equidem  sic  poscere  ventos 
iamdudum,  et  frustra  cerno  te  iendere  contra  ;" 
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9.  795  : 

.     .     .     ' '  et  neque  terga 
ira  dare  aut  virtus  patitur  neo  tetidere  contra, 
ille  quidem  hoe  cupiens,  potis  est  per  tela  virosque ;' ' 

9.  768  : 

"  Lyncea  tendentem  contra  souiosque  vocantem 
vibranti  gladio  connixus  ab  aggere  dexter 
occupat ;" 

on  every  one  of  which  occasions,  and  especially  on  the  two 
first,  TENDERE  CONTRA  is  Contrasted  with  retreat,  tenders 
retro,  exactly  as  it  is  contrasted  in  our  text:  the  young  men 
do  not  advance  against,  do  not  confront  their  challengers,  but 
retreat  with  all  speed  into  the  woods  (sed  celerare  fugam 
IN  siLVAS  ET  FiDERE  NocTi) .  Tendere  is  sometimes  used  in 
a  different,  though  nearly  related  sense,  viz.  to  express  not 
actual,  or  physical  motion  forward,  but  apparent, 
viz.  the  extending  forward  of  a  tract  of  country  in  any  par- 
ticular direction,  the  country  appearing  to  stretch  itself  out,  to 
go  forward  further  and  further  still  along  with  the  eye,  which 
takes  a  view  of  it,  a  sense  expressed  in  English  by  trend.  The 
following  is  an  example: — Propert.  1.  6.  31:  "  Mollis  qua  tendit 
Ionia"  .  .  . ;  and  such  I  think  is  the  sense  in  which  the  same 
word  is  used,  2.  29  : 

"  hie  Dolopum  manus,  hie  saevus  tendehat  Achilles ;" 

and  8.  104 : 

.     .     .     "  celsoque  omnis  de  coUe  videri 
iam  poterat  legio  et  latis  tendehat  ia  arvis ;" 

not  at  all  (with  Servius  and  Wagner)  "  tentoria  habebat,"  but 
spread  ivide,  extended,  trended,  if  I  may  so  say. 

With  this  more  literal  use  of  tendere,  viz.  to  express 
physical  motion  forward,  whether  real  or  apparent,  corresponds 
its  secondary  use,  viz.  to  express  general  motion  forward, 
the  taking  steps,  the  proceeding,  as,  using  the  same  figure,  we 
say  in  English :  Liv.  23.  14 :  "  Itaque  ubi  senatum  metus 
cepit,  si  propalam  tenderent,  resisti  multitudini  concitatae  non 
posse;"  Id.  10.  6:  "Minus  autem  tetendere,  assueti  iam  tali 
genere  certaminum  vinci."    To  Peerlkamp's  objection:  "Neque 
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significare  potest  non  contra  Rutulos  proficiscebantvr,  non  obviam 
ibant  Rutuli.  Tunc  enim  legendum  esset  non  illi  tendere 
contra,"  I  reply  tliat  nihil  illi  tendere  contra  differs  from 
"non  ILLI  TENDERE  CONTRA "  Only  in  strength  of  expression, 
the  former  signifying  not  merely  not,  but  in  no  wise,  in  no 
manner,  do  not  make  the  smallest  attempt.  The  young  men 
not  only  do  not  tendere  contra,  but  do  not  so  much  as  think 
tendendi  contra,  know  nothing,  think  nothing,  of  tendere 
contra.  Tendere  contra  never  so  much  as  comes  into  their 
heads,  is  to  them  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  is  to  them  a  nihil. 
Compare  Propert.  3.  3.  41 : 

' '  nil  titi  sit  rauco  praecoma  classica  comu 
flare,  nee  Aoniuja  cingere  Marte  nemus," 

hare  thou  nothing  to  do  with  trumpets  or  battles.  Similar  to 
tendere  contra  is  "  ire  contra,"  6.  95  : 

"  tu  ne  cede  mails,  sed  contra  aiidentior  ito, 
qua  tua  te  f ortuna  sinet.' ' 

Obiiciunt  euuites  sese  ad  divortia  nota  hinc  atque 
HiNC,  theme ;  omnemque  abitum  custode  coronant  (vv.  379, 
380),  variation ;  the  theme  expressing  more  prominently  the 
means,  the  variation  more  prominently  the  end. 


381-385. 

SILVA  PUIT  late  DX7MIS  ATQUE  ILICE  NIGRA 
HORRIDA  QUAM  DENSI  COMPLERANT  UNDIQUE  SENTES 
RARA  PER  OCCULTOS  LUCEBAT  SEMITA  CALLES 
EURYALUM  TENEBRAE  RAMORUM  ONEROSAQUE  PRAEDA 
IMPEDIUNT  FALLITQUE  TIMOR  REGIONE  VIARUM 


VAS.  LEOT.  (vs.  383). 

BTJCEBAT  H-A  III  DtrcEBAT  SEMiiA  CALLES;  legitur  et  LTTCEBAi.  'Serv. 
(eod.  Dresd.  and  Lion) ;  Yen.  1470 ;  Eom.  \¥li ;  P.  Manut.  r 
D.  Heins. ;    N.  Heius.    (1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Pettier. 
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LTJCEBAi  I  JJom.  (LUCEBANi),  Pa^.,  Med.  II  A.  HI  Heyne  ;  Brunok  ; 
Jacob  (Quaest.  Ep.  p.  82) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. ;  Ribbeck ;  Wakef. ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861). 


DUMIS    ATQTJE    ILICB    NIGRA  HORKIDA,  QUAM    DENSI  COMPLERANT 

UNDIQUE  SENTES  (vv.  381,  382). — The  wood  did  not  consist  of 
tall  trees,  such  as  pine,  with  straight,  little,  branching  trunks 
(a  sort  of  wood  which  had  let  more  light  in),  but  of  ilex  and 
other  similar  thick,  dark,  bushy  trees  (dumis),  arbutus,  sup- 
pose, and  rhamnus,  with  a  dense  underwood  of  thorns.  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  hitherto  taken  of  this  passage  by  the 
commentators  and  translators,  the  explanation  of  rara  per 
ocouLTOs  ltjcebat  semita  calles  is  to  be  sought  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  quam  densi  complerant  undique  sbntes. 
"  Semita  quae  raro  ab  ingressis  inter  sentes  agnosci  poterat," 
Heyne,  Wagner,  Peerlkamp  : 

"  sparsam  achimmerte  pfad  durch  iiberwaohsene  steige  "  (Voss). 

But  if  this  view  were  correct,  how  was  Euryalus  to  get  on  at 
all  ?  It  was  night,  the  wood  was  thick  and  dark,  and  the  path 
seldom  visible;  he  was  loaded  with  booty  (onerosa  praeda), 
and  he  was  besides  afraid  (timor).  Were  not  these  difficulties 
enough  ?  If,  over  and  above  all  these  difficulties,  the  path 
was,  except  in  a  few  rare  spots,  thickly  entangled  with  briars, 
how  was  he  to  get  on  at  all?  how  was  he  to  arrive  at  the 
second  spot,  where  the  path  was  visible,  to  surmount  even  the 
first  impediment  of  briars,  afraid,  and  in  darkness,  and  heavily 
loaded  ?  The  very  first  twig  would  be  sufficient  to  trip  him  up 
and  throw  him  down.  It  is  a  sheer  misconception  of  our 
author's  meaning,  a  misunderstanding  of  the  entire  description. 
The  clause  quam  densi  complerant  undique  sentes  belongs 
wholly  to  the  preceding,  and  is  in  direct  contrast  with  what 
follows.  The  wood,  thick,  dark,  and  choke-full  (complerant)  of 
briars,  was,  of  course,  itself  wholly  impassable ;  but  there  were 
(calles)  cleared  spaces  in  it,  difficult  indeed  to  be  found  (oc- 
culta?),, but  which,  when  found,   afforded  an  unobstructed 
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passage,  and  in  which*  there  was  besides  a  path  trodden,  though, 
owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
of  the  surrounding  wood,  only  here  and  there  visible. 

EaRA    per    OCCULTOS    LTJCEBAT    &EMITA   CALLES    (vS.    383). — 

Eara  semita,  not  few  paths,  but  one  sole  path,  appearing  only 
now  and  then,  i.  e.  in  some  few  places ;  semita  quae  raro  ltjce- 
BAT,  "  sparsam  schimmerte.  pfad,"  J.  H.  Voss.  Compare 
(10.  122)  "rara  corona,"  not  few  rings  of  persons,  but  a 
ring  of  persons  standing  at  a  distance  each  from  the  other. 
"Eari  nantes"  (1.  122),  not  few  persons  floating,  but  persons 
floating  with  wide  intervals  between  them.  Exactly  corre- 
sponding to  our  author's  rara  per  occultos  lucebat  semita 
CALLES  is  Claudian's  (Bell.  Getic.  klS) 

"  rara  per  obscuras  apparent  comua  frondes." 

The  horns  of  cattle  appear  here  and  there  at  intervals 'dasoM^ 
the  dark  foliage. 

LrcEBAT. — Apparebat,  itpaivtTo.  Compare  (11.  692)  "  qua 
coUa  sedentis  lucent"  where  "lucent"  represents  the  faivtro  of 
the  'Homeric  original,  //.  22..  32U  : 

also  ApoUon.  Ehod.  1.  545  :   ' 

fiaKpai  5*  aiev  e\evKaLvovTO  Ke\ev6oif 
aTpairos  us  x^o^poto  SietSofiePTj  ireSiOiOf 

and  ibid.  1280 : 

Tjfios  5'  ovpavoQ^v  xo^ottt^  uiroAajitTreToi  9jws 
iKTtipar'qs'apiovffa,   SiayXavcra'ova'L  S'  arapir OL, 
Kai  TTedta  Spo<roevTa  fpaeiyri  \afi'irGTtu  aiyX.ri. 
TTjfjios  ToutrS*  eforiffav  aLSptTjffi  \nrovTes. 

Lucebat,  not  ducebat— first,  because  however  well  ducebat 
SEMITA  might  answer,  rara  ducebat  semita  would  afEord  no 
good  sense  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there 
were  more  paths  than  one ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the 
superior  MS.  authority;  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  very 
similar  use  i  list  referred  to  of  the  verb  lucere,  11.692,'  "qua 
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coUa  sedentis  lucent;"  fourthly,  on  account  of  Statius's 
"  lucet  iter,"  Theb.  9.  363  : 

' '  mergitur  orba  iterum,  psnituaque  occulta  sub  undis 
limite  non  uno,  liquidum  qua  subter  eunti 
lucet  iter  miseri  nequicquam  funeM  nati 
vestigat,  plangitque  tameu;" 

the  "  luceat  orbita"  of  Nemesianus,  Cyneg.  12  : 

"  et  quamvis  cursus  se  ostendat.  tiamite  noto, 
obvia  Calliope,  -facies  insistere  prate- 
complacito,  rudibus  qua  luceat  orbita  sulois ;" 

and  fifthly,  because  the  identical  words  are  used  by  Pro- 
pertius  (2.  14.  17,  ed.  Hertzb.),  not  only  in  the  -same  sense,  but 
on  a  similar  occasion — I  mean  where  there  was  a  similar  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  way : 

"  ante  pedes  caecis  lucebat  Semite- nobis 
scilicet  insane  nemo  in  amore  videt." 

Ex-cejit  lucere,  the  word  commonly  used  to  express  the  bright- 
ness of  the  moon  and  stars,  torches,  lamps,  and  other  brilliant 
objects,  the  Romans  seem  to  haye  possessed  no  Word  to  express 
the  appearance  presented  by  an  object  seen  indistinctly  in  a 
dull  dim  light — no  word  at  all  corresponding  to  our  glimtner. 

Semita. — A  trodden  path,  Plin.  iV".  IT.  11.  30:  "silices 
itinere  earum  [formicarum]  attritos  videmus,  et  opere  semitam 
factam."  It  is  because  it  is  trodden  the  semita  is  here  said 
"lucere,"  exactly  as  1.  422,  a  similar  "  semita"  is  for  the  same 
reason  said  "monstrare."   .  .     •  ■. 

OALiyES. — The  opener  spaces,  or  cleared  parts  in  a  wood, 
Anglice  glades,  the  German  lichtimgen.     See  Rem.  on  6.  443. 

OccuLTAS. — The  glades,  or  open  passages,  were  occtjltas, 
difficult  to  he  discovered,  not  to  be  found  without  search,  ab- 
struse, occult.     See  Rem.  on  12.  418. 

'  Rara  semita,  occultos  cALLES.~Thb  difficulty  was  double, 
the  glades,  or  open  and  only  passable  parts,  were  difficult  to  be 
.found,  and  the  path  through  them,  either  because  obscured  by 
the  shadow  of  the  surrounding  wood  (tenebrae  ramqrum),  or 
because,  as  may  be  inferred,  little  trodden,  was  seldom  yisible : 

RARA  lucebat. 

59* 
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386-407. 

lAMQUE — IMPRUDENS 


VAS.  LECT.\ys.  386). 
ETASERAT  I  Rom.,  Pal,    Ver.     Hi*.    IH  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473 
P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. ;  N.Heins.  (1670) ;r Philippe;  Heyne  ;  Brunck 
Watef. ;    Pettier;    "Wagn.    (ed.    Heyn.,   ed.    1861);    Lad.;    Haupt 

Ribbeck. 

A 
ETASEEix  I  Med.  (EXJASERIT)  (witb  tbe  I  crossed  out). 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  .'387). 

LOCOS  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.,  Ver.  II -i%.  Ill  Ven.  1470';  Rom.  1473; 
P.  Manut. ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Lect.  Virg.,  ed.  1861);  Voss; 
Ribbeek  ("loci  vooabulo  signifleatur  viculns,"  Wagner,  Lect.  Virg., 
p.  410,  where  Wagner's  dissertation  on  the  word  is  good,  and  I  think 
he  is  right). 

LACTJS  II  i\-.  Ill  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne; 
Wakef. ;  Thiel. 

Lircos  III  Brunok.  (ad  litcos)  ;  Ladewig  (ac  luoos)  ;  Haupt. 


VAR.  LEGT.  (vs.  399). 
ftTTlD  FACIAT  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Ver.     II i^-.     Ill  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473; 

P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ; 

Wakef.;  Pott. ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
D 
QUI  FACIAT  I  Med.  (QUI).     II  t^o. 


YAE.  LEGT,  (vs.  400). 

HOSTis,  or  HOSTES  I  JBom.,  Med.,  Ver.  HA.  Ill  Serv. ;  Ven.  1470; 
Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Pott. ;  Lad. ; 
Haupt. 

EKSE  I  Pal.  II  A.  Ill  "  quidam  in  enses  legunt,"  Serv.  (Lion) ; 
Phil; ;  Heyne ;  Brunok ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb. ; 
Coningt. 
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VAIt.  LEOT.  (vs.  403). 

ALIAM  AD  LTJNAM  ET  SIC  VOCE   I   Rom, 

ALTAMLtJif  AMEisiCTOCE  1  Ver,  (vocB  vei'y  indistinct,  and  almost  illegible), 

Ribbeck's  statement,  that  the  reading  of  the  MS.  is  altamaelunamet, 

is  incorrect.     There  is  no  ad. 
ALTAM  LTJNAM  ET  SIC  TOCE  I  Pal.,  Med,  (eoete  Written  on  inargin,    as 

correctly  represented  by  Fogg.)     Ill  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg,, 

and  ed.  1861). 

\_punct.']  AiTAM  LtTNAM,  SIC  VOCE  HI  Asccns.  ;  p.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

ALIUM,  LTTNAM  SIC  VOCE   HI  Ribb. 

[/j««ci.]  itrKAM,-  SIC  VOCE  III  Ven.  1470  ;  Pott. 

LUJTAM  ET  SIC  VOCE  II  J.     HI  Philippe. 

LUNAM  ET  SIC  OKE.     (Dr.  Henry  merely  records  this  reading  without  com- 
ment.—L.  C.  P.) 


Impkudbns  (vs,.  386). — "Iamqub  imprudens  id  est  inpru- 
CEMS  et  ignorans  se  evasisse.  An  imprudens,  quod  supra 
alteriim  felix,  Euryalxjm  tenebrae  ramorum  onerosaque 
PRAEDA.  IMPEDIUNT.  Ergo  iinprudens  morari  Euryalum : 
hoc  potius,"  Schol.  ad  Yeron.  Palimps.  (Keil's  ed.  p.  101). 
"  Imprudens  sciz.  remanentis  Euryali,"  Servius.  "  Euryalum 
remanere  non  animadvertens,"  Heyne.  "  Quippe  immemor 
Euryali,"  Wagner  (1861),  Forbiger.  Imprudens  is  nom?  of  all 
these.  It  is  simply  thoughtless,  not  thinhing,  not  reflecting 
(yjjTTtoe,  Hom.  II.  23.  88),  literally  imprudent,  not  looking  to 
what  might  happen.  Nisus  is  not  represented  as  ignorant  of 
what  has  happened,  whether  what  has  happened  be  "  se  eva- 
sisse," or  "morari  Euryalum;"  neither  is  he  represented  as 
"immemor  remanentis  Euryali,"  or  " immemor  Euryali ; "  on 
the  contrary,  imprudens  has  its  proper  prospective  force,  and 
Nisus  is  represented  neither  as  ignorant  (ignorans),  nor  as 
forgetting  (immemor),  but  the  very  opposite,  as  not  looking 
forward  (noh  providens).  Imprudens  ev'aserat  hostes,  he 
had  escaped  the  enemy,  got  out  froin  amongst  the  enemy, 
"  non  providens,"  not  foreseeing,  not  even  so  much  as  con- 
sidering what   might  happen.      Only  when,   having  himself 
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escaped,  he  stops,  and  looks  about,  and  misses  his  friend,  does  he 
become  "  prudens,"  regardful  of  consequences,  and,  returning 
an  his  steps,  ascertains  that  those  consequences  which,  in  his 
previous  imprudent  haste,  had  not  occurred  to  his  mind,  and 
which  only  now,  when  he  has  at  last  become  prudent,  occur 
to  it,  have  actually  taken  place,  and  his  friend  is  intercepted 
and  surrounded  by  the  enemy  : 

HT  STETIT,  ET  ruUSTKA"  ABSENTEM  KESPEXIT  AMICUM  : 
EUKYAIE  IKFELIX  QUA  TE  KKGIOKE  RELIQUI  ?  . 

Compare  Aeneas's  own  exactly  similar  want  of  forethought 
with  respect  to  Creusa,  in  his  flight  out  of  Troy,  2.  741  : 

"  nee  prius  amissatn  reapexi  aniimimve  reflexi," 

where  "  nee  animum  reflexi"  is  exactly  the  imprtjdens  of  our 
text.  Aeneas  would  not  have  remained  so  long  without  looking 
about  towards  Creusa,  if  he  had  thought,  if  it  had  occurred  to 
him,  if  he  had  considered  (animum  reflexisset).  Nisus  would 
not  have  gone  so  far  without  looking  back  to  see  what  had 
become  of  Euryalus,  if  he  had  not  been  without  thought, 
without  consideration,  without  reflexion,  •  imprudens.  The 
thought,  the  consideration,  the  reflexion,  came  to  him,  as  it  did 
to  Aeneas,  only  when,  being  out  of  danger,  he  had  leisure  to 
think.     Compare  Ter.  Andr.  1.  1.  103 : 

.     ,     .     "  interea  haec  soror 
quam  dixi,  ad  flammam  accessit  imprudentius" 

\_rather  thoughtlessly}  ;  Cicer.  de  Hanisp.  Bes^).  17.  37 :  "  quod 
non  solum  curiosos  oculos  exclusit,  sed  etiam  errantes ;  quo  non 
modo  improbitas,  sed  ne  imprudentia  quidem  possit  intrare" 
[thougJitlessness'] ;  Liv.  42.  42 :  "  Consoius  mihi  sum,  nihil  me 
scientem  deliquisse,  et,  si  quid  fecerim  imprudentia  lapsus,  cor- 
rigi  me  et  emendari  castigatione  hac  posse"  [thoughtlessness']  ; 
Ter.  Adelph.  k-  5.  77 : 

.     .    .     "  magnam  mi  iniicit  sua  commoditate  curam 
ne  imprudeiis  faciam  forte  quod  nolit ;  soiens  cavebo  " 

[Aliter  Bentley : 

.     .     .     "curam; 
ne  imprudens  faciam  forte  quod  nolit,  sciens  cavebo,"] 
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thoughtless ;  0V\^,  Met.  10. 130 :     , 

"  hunc  puer  imprudens  iaculo  Cyparissus  aoiito 
fixit'  ■ 

[the  thoughtless  hoy\ ;  Ovid,  Met.  10.  182  (of  Hyaciatlius) : 

' '  protinus  imprudens  aetusque  cupidine  ludi, 
tollere  Taenarides  orbem  properatat " 

{thoughtless^. 

Atque  locos  qui  post  albab  (vs.  387). — "  Nisus  fuit  jusqu' 
a  la  ferme  que  le  roi  Latinus  avoit  dans  la  foret,  appelee  long'- 
temps  apres  Foret  d'.Albe. .  J'avois  d'abord  trouv^  de  I'invrai- 
semblance  k  le  fairs  courir  jusqu'  eL  Albe,  qui  est  au  moins  k 
dix-huit  milles  d'Ostie.  Mais  le  nom  mSme  d'Albis  modeme, 
prouve  que  la  denomination  d'Albe  s'etendoit  bien  loin  en  deca 
de  la  ville  d'Albe,  precis^ment  du  cote  d'Ostie.  On  peut 
etendre  indefinement  cette  foret  d'Albe,  et  sauver  par  Ik  toute 
invraisemblance,"  Bonstetten. 

Madvig,  Advers.  Crit.  Latin,  (p.  40)  conjectures  locis,  and 
observes :  "  Hunc  locum,  quem  Eibbeckius  infeliciter  tractavit 
[proleg.  p.  81,  de  muris  in  vs.  371  graviter  errans)  nee  Ladevi- 
ous  mutando  adiuvit,  scita  emendatione  CI.  Geertzius,  auditor 
meus  expedivit.  Omnis  enim  res  adbuc  gesta  erat  ad  castra 
ilutulorum  prope  mare  longe  ab  Albana  regione ;  itaque  earn 
evadere  Nisus,  boc  est,  ex  ea  abire  non  potuit.  Turn  et  res  ipsa 
ostendit  locum  a  superiori  diversum  significari,  in  quem  fugi- 
endo  pervenerit,  et  additu  nominis  diligens  notatio  apertissime 
hoc  confirmat.  .  .  .  Apparet  negligenter  legendo  Locrs  accom- 
modatum  esse  ad  hastes." 

TUM    KKX    STABULA     ALTA    LaTINUS    HABEBAT     (vS.    388). — 

ApoUon.  Ehod.  2.  1 :  , 

Ei'6aS'  eaav  iTTaBfiOi  re  fioav  avXis  t'  AfiVKoto, 
BefipvKuv  (3o(ri\9jos  ayriuopos. 

Stabtjla  (vs.  388). — /.  e.  avXia.  Compare  ApoUon.  Ehod. 
3.  592  : 

.        .        .        ^OTTJptaV 

av\ia  dv<rK€\adoi(np  eiriBpofA-irjai  Sai^ai. 
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Alta. — Not  because  they  were  the  king's,  and',  therefore, 
higher  than  other  stables,  nor  because  they  were  the  king's, 
and,  therefore,  august ;  hut  alta,  high,  because  the  stables  of 
the  time  were  always  high-roofed  and  airy,  7.  512  : 

' '  ardua  teota  petit  stabuli  et  de  eulmine  summo 
pastorale  canit  signum." 

Alta  is  the  perpetual  epithet  of  stables,  not  only  with  Virgil, 
but  with  Ovid  and  the  other  Latin  poets  generally.  See  Eem. 
on  6.  179  ;  10.  723. 

EuEYALE  iNFELix,  QUA,  &c.  (vs.  .390). — "  Melior  haee  dis-- 
tinctio,  ut  infelicem  dicat,  quana  ut  ad  se  referat,"  Schol. 
Yeron.  Palimps.  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  102).  "  Se  infelicem  dicit  qui 
dolet,  non  ilium  propter  quem  dolet,"  Servius.  I  agree  with  the 
Yeron.  Scholiast  against  Servius.  First,  because  of  the  better 
cadence ;  secondly,  Eurtale,  separated  from  infelix,  ad- 
dresses or  caUs  Euryalus,  whereas  Euryale  joined  with  in- 
felix is  no  more  than  an  exclamation,  a  pathetic  apostrophe, 
without  any  view  or  intention  of  being  heard,  and  it  is  plaia 
that  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  this  sense  only,  the  words  are 
uttered  by  Nisus ;  thirdly,  the  connexion  of  infelix  with 
Euryale  is  as  easy  and  natural  as  its  separation  from  Euryale, 
and  connexion  with  ego  understood  is  forced  and  awkward,  and, 
except  at  second  thought,  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  no 
reader. 

Sese  medios  moriturus  in  hostes  inferat,  theme;  et 
PULCHRAM  properet  PER  vuLNERA  MORTEM,  Variation  (vv.  400, 
401). 

Si    QUA    IPSE     MEIS     VENATIBUS     AUXI,    theme  ;     SUSPENDIVE 

THOLo,  AUT  SACRA  AD  FASTI GiA  Fixi,  Variation  (vv.  407,  408). 
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411-413. 

HASTA  VOLANS  NOCTIS  DIVEKBERAT  UMBRAS 
ET  VENIT  ADVERSI  IN  TERGUM  SULMONIS  IBIUUE 
FRANGITUR  AC  FISSO  TRANSIT  PRAECORDIA  LIGNO 


VJH.  LECT.  (vs.  412). 
ADVERSI  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  1%,  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Serv. 
(ed.  lAon);  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  P.  MaHut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 
(1670)  ;  Philippe;  Voss  (whose  interpretation  of  the  term  is  indeed  of 
the  subtlest :  ' '  Piir  sioh  selbst  war  Sulmo  ayekstjs  aber  als  theil  des 
gewiihls  adveestjs,  Er  stand  in  der  schaar  ihm  zunaohst,  gegen  ihn 
hin,  voran."     In  other  words,  Sulmo  was  both  aversus  and  adveesus. 

AVERSi  11 1^.     Ill  La  Cerda  ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef , ;  Pott ;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt. 

ABVERSI  III  Ribb. 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  413). 
Pixo  III  La  Cerda. 


Servius  observes  that  the  spear,  if  broken  in  the  shield,  could 
not  penetrate  the  breast,  and  that,  therefore,  frangitur  is  to 
be  understood  not  literally,  or  as  meaning  broken,  but  as 
-equivalent  to  colliditur.  "  Tergum  pro  tergus  dixit  .  .  .  ut 
intelligamus  hastam  in  scutum  venisse  et  illic  esse  collisam  :  ut 
FRANGITUR  sit  pro  colHditur ;  fisso  scuti  ligno  etiam  prae- 
€0RDiA  penetrasse  ;  alitor  non  procedit.  Nam  si  hastam  revera 
fractam  accipiamus,  ratione  caret  quod  dicit:  fisso  transit 
PRAECORDIA  LIGNO.  Alii  revcra  in  tergum  volunt  esse  per- 
cussum,  quod  falsum  est.  Nam  quomodo  ante  fissum  lignum 
esset,  et  sic  praecordia  penetrata.  Sciendum  tamen  locum  hunc 
unum  esse  de  his  quos  insolubiles  diximus  supra."  According 
to  which  interpretation,  the  spear  coming  in  front  (adversi 
suLMONis)  clashes  against  and  splits  .the  shield,  and  penetrates 
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the  PRAECOKDiA  froni  before,  tergum  being  the  shield,  feangi- 
TUR  clashes  or  is  clashed,  ligno  the  wood  of  the  shield,  and  fisso 
split.  No  wonder  that  Servius  himself  should  be  dissatisfied 
with  an  explanation,  according  to  which  frangere  is  collidere, 
and  the  wood  of  a  shield  is  sjjlit,  not  pierced  (or  bored)  by  a 
spear.  But  Servius  need  not  have  despaired ;  there  was  another 
way  out  of  it,  which  La  Cerda,  less  blear-eyed,  if  you  believe 
himself,  than  Servius,  found  out.  We  have  only  to  discard  the 
reading  of  all  the  manuscripts,  the  sole  reading  known  either  to 
Nonius  or  Servius,  and  adopt  a  reading  affording  an  exactly 
opposite  sense  :  we  have  only  to  substitute,  ex  conjectura,  aversi 
for  ADVEESi,  and  all  will  be  right,  especially  if  we  adhere  to 
the  vulgar  Fixo,  and  reject,  as  it  should  be  rejected,  the  puzzling 
and  awkward  Fisso  of  Servius  and  Pierius's  "  veteres."  Ter- 
gum "will  then  be  not  the  back  of  the  ox  which  afforded  the 
leather  for  the  shield,  but  the  hack  of  Stilmo  himself,  against 
which  the  spear  comes  from  behind,  and  in  ■which  the  spear 
breaks,  frangitur,  the  sticking  of  the  spear  in  the  praecordia 
being  described  by  fixo  ligno,  or  the  splitting  of  the  spear  itself 
by  Fisso  LIGNO. 

"  Lego  enim  aversi  Sulmonis,  non  adversi.  Hasta  fran- 
gitur in  eius  tergo  ita  tamen  ut  non  solum  ferrum  sed  magna 
pars  ligni  penetraret  praecordia,  quod  necessarium  ad  magnum 
innixum,  quo  torta.  Aliqui  hie  legunt  fisso  ligno.  Possunt : 
nam,  quia  frangitur,  ideo  fisso  ;  vel  fixo,  quia  transiit. 
Itaque  insolubilis  non  est  locus,  ut  male  Servius,  qui  etiam  in 
mentione  clypei  blennus  est,"  La  Cerda.  If  La  Cerda  is  hard 
upon  Servius,  Heyne  is  in  a  downright  passion  with  him.  The 
blood  boils  in  the  veins  of  the  Gcottingen  philologist,  that  not 
only  all  antiquity,  but  even  his  own  more  enlightened  era,  should 
pertinaciously  adhere  to  an  absurd  notion — "Conturbat  interdum 
animum,  si  videas  totam  antiquitatem.  absurdam  opinionem 
pervicaeiter  tenere,  et  recentiores  eidem  inhaerere."  Tergum 
is  indeed  often  a  shield,  as  Heinsius,  in  his  learned  disquisition, 
has  so  well  shown  it  often  to  be,  but  it  can  by  no  possibility  be 
a  shield  here,  and  the  text  must  be  changed,  no  matter  what 
the  manuscripts  may  say  to   the  contrary,  and  aversi  read, 
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instead  of  adversi.  The  spear  penetrated  Sulmo's  back  until 
the  point,  or  iron  end,  appeared  in  front,  when  the  shaft,  on 
account  of  its  weight  and  length,  broke  off.  "  Transadaeta 
autem  fuit  hasta  per  Sulmonis  tergum  ita,  ut  per  pectus  emi- 
neret,  longum  vero  hastile,  quod  vulnere  extat  (ibi,  in  tergo, 
qua  prominet  hastile,  ferro  in  interiora  adacto),  suo  pondere 
inclinatum  frangitur:  Homerico  more."  To  adopt  which  ex- 
planation would  argue  much  more  complaisance  towards  Heyne 
than  Heyne  has  shown  either  towards  Servius,  or  the  confreres 
of  Servius,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  inasmuch  as  to  adopt 
such  explanation  one  must  not  only  agree  to  the  substitution  of 
a  mere  conjectural  reading  for  the  consentient  reading  of  the 
MSS.,  but  must  agree  also  to  understand  findere  not  in  its 
recognised  sense  of  splitting,  but  in  the  new  and  hitherto; 
unheard-of  sense  of  breaking,  or  as  if  fisso  were  equivalent  to 
fracto,  and  not  only  accord  to  Sulmo's  unprotected  back  resist- 
ance sufficient  to  break  the  spear,  but  to  the  spear  force  enough 
to  appear  at  the  breast  after  it  has  been  broken. 

My  complaisance  at  least  does  not  go  so  far,  and  I  look  for 
another  explanation.  Neither  is  another  explanation  so  very 
hard  to  be  found.  Let  us  accept  the  reading  of  the  MSS., 
ADVERSI.  Let  us  also  accept  consentient  with  the  reading  of  the 
MSS.,  Servius's  and  Nonius's  explanation  of  tergum,  viz.  that  it 
is  tergum  bovis,  i.e.  scutum  ("ut  intelligamus  hastam  in  scutum 
venisse,"  Servius  :  see  above.  Compare  "  tergum  scutum," 
Virg.  lib.  viiii. :  et  venit  adversi  in  tergum  Sulmonis.  Idem 
lib.  X.  718  ;  "  dentibus  infrendens,  et  tergo  decutit  hastas," 
Nonius),  and  we  are  happily  out  of  the  first  clause,  without 
either  difficulty  or  danger.  Let  us  take  frangitur  in  its 
plain  and  usual  sense  of  broken,  and  we  are  no  less  happily, 
and  no  less  without  danger,  out  of  the  second,  and  have  before 
us  only  the  third.  Let  us  adhere  to  the  same  rule  in  this 
clause  also ;  let  us  here  also  adhere  to  the  MSS.,  and  under- 
stand in  their  ordinary  sense  the  words  with  which  the  MSS. 
present  us,  and  we  have  fisso  meaning  split  or  splintered,  and 
the  clause  signifying  "  passed  through  the  praecordia,  the  wood 
being,  split,"  i.e.  passed  through  the  praecordia  with  the  splin- 
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tered  wood,  or  the  splintered  wood  passed  through  the  pkae- 
«ORDiA.  The  entire  meaning  is  thus  :  The  spear  comes  against 
the  shield  of  Sulmo  standing  with  his  face  in  the  direction 
towards  which  the  spear  came,  and  is  broken  there,  viz.  in  the 
shield  of  Sulmo,  i.  e.  the  head  breaks  off  from  the  shaft  of  the 
spear,  or  the  spear  breaks  off  near  the  head,  in  its  passage 
through  the  shield,  and  the  splintered  shaft  (the  shaft  having 
a  sharp  point,  because  a  splinter,  with  the  iron  head  on  it, 
has  come  off,  and  remained  stuck  in  the  shield)  penetrates 
Sulmo's  PRAECORDiA.  We  have  thus  no  violence  done  to  the 
text  of  the  MSS.,  no  violence  done  to  frangitur,  its  true  proper 
sense  assigned  to  risso,  and  a  reason  appears  why  it  is  not  the 
ferrum  which  Euryalus  has  thrown,  but  the  lignum,  the  broken 
(frangitur)  and  split  (fisso)  wooden  (ligno)  shaft  [hasta]  of 
that  ferrum  (iron-pointed  weapon)  which  penetrates  (transit) 
the  PRAECORDIA  of  Sulmo.  The  sentence  is  thus  constructed 
after  our  author's  usual  manner.  The  breaking  of  the  spear 
(frangitur)  occupies  the  emphatic  position,  on  the  one  hand, 
ushered  in,  and  preparation  made  for  it  by  all  the  preceding 
words — 

HASTA  VOLANS  NOCTIS  DIVEKBERAT  UMBRAS 
ET  VENIT  ADVEKSI  IN  TERGUM  SULMONIS,  lEIQUE  ; 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  first  word  of  its  own  verse,  and  all  the 
remaining  words  of  its  own  verse,  explaining  particularly  what 
kind  of  a  frangitur  it  was,  viz.  that  it  was  a  frangitur  with 
split  wood  (fisso  ligno)  ;  in  medical  parlance,  a  splintered 
fracture,  and  that  the  consequence  of  this  splintered  fracture 
was  the  penetration  of  the  praecordia  by  the  splintered  end  of 
the  shaft,  fisso  ligno. 

In  the  very  next  verse  we  have  a  similar  verb  placed  also 
first  word  in  its  own  verse,  and  with  the  next  verse,  and  haff 
looking  back  to  it,  and  therefore  very  emphatic,  but  less 
emphatic  than  the  frangitur  of  our  text,  inasmuch  as  not 
preceded  by  any  introductory  apparatus.  See  E-em.  on  "  ora 
credita,"  2. 247.    There  is  a  similarly  posited,  similarly  emphatic 

FRANGITUR,   12.  731  : 

.     .     .     ' '  at  perfidus  ensis 
frangitur,  in  raedioque  ardentem  deserit  ictu," 
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and  1.  165,  not  merely  a  similarly  posited,  similarly  emphatic 
FRANeiTUR,  but  a  FRAKGiTUR  foUowed  by  a  similar  explana- 
tion, viz.  that  the  fracture  is  of  a  particular  kind,  not  indeed 
that  of  wood  into  splinters  (fisso  ligno),  but  that  of  water  into 
ripples,  undulating  backwards,  i.  e.  in  the  direction  from 
whence  they  came,  of  water  "  scissa  in  sinus  reduotos." 


417-481. 

ECCE ASPICIO 


VAS.  LEOT.  (vs.  417).  , 

LIBEABAT  It  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  -^.  HI  Ven.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ; 
Wakef.;  Pettier;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Ribb. 

TIBEABAT    II  1%. 


VAR.  LEOT.  (vs.  423). 
HECLUSO  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.      II  \$.      Ill  Ven.  1470 ;    Rom.   1473 : 

Ascensius;    P.   Manut.;    D.   Heins.;    N.   Heins.    (1670);    Philippe  r 

Burm. ;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Pettier;  Wagn.  (ed.   Heyn.,  ed. 

1861) ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 
EEDUCTO  III  Burm.  e  conject. 


VAS.  ZECT.  (vs.  432). 
TEANSABilT  I  Rom.     II  i.     Ill  Rom.  1473 ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef.  ; 
Pettier  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad, ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. ;  Coningt. 

G 
TEANSABiffiT  I  Pal,  Med.   (TRANSADIBIT,  with  the  B  crossed  out). 

11^.     Ill  Ten.  1470;  P.  Manut.;  D,  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);. 

Philippe. 
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VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  454). 
SERKANOQUE  NUMAftUE  I  Rom.,  Pal,   II  |.    Ill  Veil.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861);  Lad,;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

;  E 

SAEEANoauE  NTJMAaTJE  I  Med.  (SAURANOQ,-)     III  Philippe;  Heyne ; 
Brimck;  Wakef. 


FAS.  LECT.  (vs.  455). 
TEPlDAftUE  KECENTEM  I  "  In  oblonga  et  quibusdam  aliis  TEPlDAftTJE  ee- 

CENTEM,"  Pierius.     II  |.     Ill  Yen.  1470  ;   G.  Fabricius  ;  Heyne  ; 

Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Lad. ;  Hanpt.  ; 

Ribb. 
TEPlDTJMauE  EECENTi   I   Pal.     Ill  Rom.  1473  ;    P.  Manut.  ;    Philippe ; 

D.  Heins.;  W.  Heins.  (1670). 

IT 
TEPiDTTMQUE  EECENTEM  I  Rom.   (TEPIDAMQ,  RECENTE,   with  the  A 

crossed  out),  Med. 


VAS.  ZECT.  (vs.  456). 

PLEKO  SPUMANTIS  (oT  SPTJMANlEs)  I  Med.     11  f .      Ill  Brunok ;  Wakef. 

PLENOS  sptriiANTl  II  f .  Ill  Yen.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473  ;  Aldus  (1514) ; 
P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins,  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Wagn. 
(1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt.  ;  Ribb. 

PIENOS  sPTJMANTis  I  Eom.,  Pal  II I  .(PLENOSSPUMANTIS,  with  the 
first  S  crossed  out). 

PIENO  SPUMANTES   III    ScrV.    (LlOU). 
PLENO  SPTTMANTI   II  4. 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  464). 

•sftos  I  Bom.,  Pal.  II  f.:  Ill  Yen.  1470  ;.  G.  Fabricius  ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670),  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunck:  Yoss 
("  UTJOiatJE  stros  statt  auisQUE  STJOS.    Auf  duoiauE  leitet  die  lesart 

QtJIftTJE").  '  ,  •       .     , 

rsuAS  I  Med.  Ill  Rom.  1473;  Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861);  Haupt;  Lad.;  Ribb. 
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FAR.  LEOT.  (vs.  469). 
•OPPOSOERE  AciEM  III  Prisciaii,  Gfam..  7.  68,  oite^s,:  "Mitkortjm  in  parte 
siNisiKA  opposuEBE  ACIEM ";  P.  Manut. 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  471). 
MOVEBANT  I  Som.,  Med.  ("  in  Romano,  in  oblongo,  in  Medioea  et  quibus- 

dam  aliis  pervetustis  mOtebanx   legere  est,"  Pierius.)     11  f .     HI 

N.Heins.  (1670)  ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok;  Wakef. ;  Pott.  ;  Haupt ; 

"Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed..  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 
viDEBAKT   I  Pal.     II  f.     Ill  Yen.    1470;    Rom.   1473;    P.   Manut.; 

D.  Heins. 


Me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci  (vs.  427). — Contrast  Lucan,  2.  315 
(Oato  speaking) : 

.     .     .     "  me  solum  invadite  fe],TO, 
me  frustra  leges  et  inania  iura  tuentem  : 
liic  dabit,  Mc  pacem  iugulus,  finemque  laborum 
gentibus  Hesperiis," 

spoken  in  the  closet  (the  danger  still  only  distant  and  theore- 
tical), and  as  unlike  the  dramatic  action  of  our  text  as  anything 
could  possibly  be.  Lucan  is  always  the  rhetorician,  never  the 
poet ;  a  commentator  on  the  action,  never  the  actor.  Nor,  does 
Milton  himself— Pa;-.  Lost,  10.  93k.  : 

"  the  sentence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
on  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe, 
me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire  " — 

come  much  nearer  to  the  life  and  spirit  of  his  original.  Seneca 
comes  nearer,  Hippgl.  1159  (Phaedra  apostrophizing  Neptune)  : 

"  me  me,  profundi  saevi  domiuator  freti, 
invade,  et  in  me  monstra  caerulei  maris 
emitte." 

SoLTJIVrQUE   PER  OMNES    VOLSCENTEM    PETIT,    theme  ;    IN  SOLO. 

volscente  moratur,  variation  (vv.  438,  439). 

Q/UEM    CIRCUM  .  GLOMERATI  .   HOSTES,     HINC    COMINTJS    ATOUE 

HiNC  proturbant  (w.  440,  4.41). — Xenophon,.  ^S'm/.  2.  12 : 
Kat  <ivp.j3a\ovTeg'rag  aani^ac  iuidovvTO,  ina,xgvTO,  airiKTiivov 
aiTi0vriirKOv.   .   .  .^  '  .  ;      , 
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DoMus  AENEAE  (vs.  448). — "  Grens  lulia.  Pater  romanus 
lupiter  Capitolimis,"  Heyne.  "  Pater  komanus,  Augustus^ 
penes  cuius  familiam  perpetuum  orbis  Eomani  imperium  fore 
auguraretur,"  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.).  Domus  aeneae  is  not 
"  gens  lulia,"  nor  is  pater  komanus  Augustus.  Yirgil  truckles 
enough  to  Augustus  elsewhere,  and  it  is  often  enough  impos- 
sible to  save  him.  Let  us  not  make  him  truckle  where  we  are 
not  forced  to  do  so.  Let  us  give  him  the  credit  of  being  here, 
this  once,  if  nowhere  else,  elevated  by  his  theme  into  a  region 
above  the  lulia  gens  and  Augustus.  Domus  aeneae  can  be 
very  well  the  family  of  Aeneas,  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
lulia  gens,  but  of  the  Trojan  or  Roman  nation,  i.  e.  the  people 
of  E/ome  dwelling  beside  the  Oapitol,  Capitoli  immobile  saxum 
ACCOLET ;  and  pater  romanus  can  be  very  well,  without  any 
affront  to  Augustus,  neither  Augustus  Jiimself,  nor  a  descen- 
dant of  Augustus,  but  the  pater  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
chief,  or  head,  in  whom,  as  at  present  in  Augustus,  would  be 
vested  the  authority  of  the  Roman  people  to  all  time.  I  need, 
I  think,  make  no  observation  either  on  Heyne' s  "  pater 
Romanus,  lupiter  Capitolinus,"  or  Peerlkamp's  "  Ego  non 
satis  intelligo."  Imperium  ;  par  excellence  ;  the  dominion,  i.  e. 
the  chief  dominion  or  authority  in  the  world,  dominion  over  the 
world. 

YlCTORES    PRAEDA    RuTULI    SPOLIISQUE    POTITI    (vS.    450). 

"  Latini  Nisum  et  Euryalum  interfecerunt,  non  Rutuli.  Im- 
prudens,  iudice  Wagnero,  fecit  Virgilius.  Ego  pro  rvtvli 
seribendum  puto  evrvali"  {sic),  Peerlkamp.  The  argument  is 
bad,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  too  much ;  proves  that  Rutuli  is 
incorrect  also,  not  only  at  verse  429,  where  the  incorrectness 
might  be  explained  to  be  a  mistake  of  Euryalus,  not  well  dis- 
tinguishing between  Rutuli  and  Latini  in  the  dark,  but  at 
verse  442,  where  Volscens  is  denominated  "  Rutulus"  by  the 
poet  himself. 

Tepidumque  kecenti  caede  locum:  (vv.  455,  456). — The 
r-eading  is  tepidumque  recenti,  not  tepidaque   recentem, 
because,  8.  195,  it  is  the  "  humus,"  not  the  *'  caedes,"  which. . 
"  tepebat,"  and  the  "  caedes,"  not  the  "  humus,'.'  which  was 
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"recens."  Eecenti,  'Ft. /rakhe,  in  the  sense  rather  of  ivef 
than  of  recent.     See  Eem.  on  8.  195. 

SuDOEB  (vs.  458). — The  eastern  metaphor.  Gen.  3.  19: 
"  In  the  stoeat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  hread ;"  Hesiod,  Op.  et 
Dies,  287 : 

Tj)j  5'  opcTTjs  iSpara  9eoi  Trpoirapoi9ev  i9i\Ka.v  ; 

Enn.  ap.  Cicer.  de  Off.  1.  18.  61  : 

"  Salmaci  da  spolia  sine  sudore  et  sanguine." 

Iam  sole  infuso  (vs.  461),  theme;  iam  rebus  luce  re- 
TECTis,  variation. 

Rebus,  the  world,  as  6.  272  :  "  rebus  nox  abstulit  atra  colo- 
rem;"  and  see  Rem.  on  1.  465. 

AcuuNT  .  .  .  IRAS  (vs.  464). — Compare  Aesch.  Sept.  c. 
Theb.  715 : 

Tedrjyfieuov  tol /x   ovk  a-rrafx^Kweis  Koytp  ; 

Eurip.  Eipp.  689  (Yalck.)  : 

opyy  trv  i/Tedriyfievos  tppsvas. 

QuiN  IPSA  AERECTis,  &c.  (vv.  4iQ5sqq.). — Heyne  and  Peerl- 
kamp  hoth  object  to  the  interposition  of  the  words  et  multo 
CLAMORE  SEQUUNTUR  between  CAPITA  and  euryali  et  nisi. 
"  An  hoc  hemistichium  [viz.  euryali  et  nisiJ  et  interpreta- 
mento  in  margine  ascripto  subnatum  ?"  Heyne.  "  Rectus  ordo 
postulabat :  capita  euryali  et  nisi  hastis  praefigunt  et 
SEQUUNTUR.  Considcra  similitudinem  literarum  inter  adrectis 
visu  et  EURUALi  ET  NISI.  Fieri  adeo  potuit  ut  librarii  cor- 
ruperint  quod  Virgilius  sic  scripsit : 

aUIN  IPSA  EURYALI  ET  NISI  (mISERABILE)    IN  HASTIS 
PBAEPIGUNT  CAPITA,  ET  MULTO  OLAMOBE  SECIUUNTUU," 

Peerlkamp.  This  is  all,  as  I  think,  mere  ignorance  of  the  style 
of  Virgil,  with  whom  nothing  is  more  usual  than  thus  to  com- 
plete and  follow  out  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  the  thought 
touched  on  or  announced  in  a  word  towards  the  middle  of  the 
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same  sentence,  and  only  when  the  thought  has  been  completed, 
to  proceed  to  finish  the  interrupted  sentence,  ex.  gr.  678  (where 
see  Eem.) : 

"  ergo  alis  allapsa  sagitta, 
et  laevo  affixa  est  lateii  manus,  atditaque  intus 
spiramenta  animae  letali  vulnere  rupit," 

where  "  et  laevo  affixa  est  lateri  manus"  is  the  complement  of 
"  alis  allapsa  sagitta,"  and  where  the  connexion  is  "  alis  allapsa 
sagitta,  ahditaque  intus  spiramenta  animae  rupit."  Another 
example  will  be  found,  10.  262  (where  see  Eem.) : 

' '  clamorem  ad  sidera  tollunt 
Dardanidae  e  nmris  ;  spes  addita  susoitat  iras ; 
tela  manu  iaciunt," 

where  "spes  addita  suscitat  iras"  and  "tela  manu  iaciunt" 
are  added,  in  order  briefly  to  complete  the  sketch  presented  in 
"  clamorem  ad  sidera  tollunt,"  before  dwelling  at  full  on  the 
particulars  of  the  "  clamor."  All  attempts  to  rectify  and  set 
square  such  passages  are  attempts  to  force  Yirgil  to  write  as  we 
write  now,  nearly  two  thousand  years  after  his  death.  A  pas- 
sage not  very  dissimilar  to  our  text  will  be  found  only  a  very 
few  lines  above,  vs.  367  : 

"  intevea  praemissi  equites  ex  urbe  Latina, 


ibant,  et  Tumo  regi  responsa  feretant, 
terceutum,  scutati  onmes," 


where  "  et  Turno  regi  responsa  ferebant,"  the  complement  of 
*'  ibant,"  is  thrown  in  between  that  word  and  "  tercentum," 
pretty  much  as  in  our  text  et  multo  clamore  seqxiu^ttck,  the 
complement  of  pkaefigunt,  is  thrown  in  between  peaefigukt 

CAPITA  and  EUKYALl  ET  NISI. 

Nam  DEXTERA  ciNGiTUE  AMNi  (vs.  469). — Ciugere  is  not 
necessarily  to  surround,  or  go  all  round;  it  is  also  to  hound  on 
one  side,  Li  v.  40.  6  :  "  latera  reges  duo  filii  iuvenes  eingebant;" 
Plin.  Ep.  9.  39;  "nam  solum  templi  hinc  flumine  et  abruptis- 
simis  ripis,  hinc  via  cingitur,"  and  so  in  our  text,  the  right 
■nde  is  bounded  hy  the  river. 

SlMTJT,    ORA    VIRUM    PRAEFIXA    MOVEBANT     (vS.    471).  —  OrA, 
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literally  the  mouth,  and  by  common  use  the  ivholeface,  is  here, 
l>y  still  further  extension,  tJie  head,  and  praefixa  oka  exactly 
the  PRAEFiGUNT  CAPITA  of  fivc  liues  previously.  There  is  a 
precisely  similar  extension  of  the  term,  Silius,  11.  478  : 

"  0  dirae  Ciconum  matres,  Geticique  furores, 
et  damnata  deis  Ehodope  !  tulit  ora  remolsa 
in  pontum,  ripis  utrinque  sequentibus,  Hebrus  " 

[«.  e.  capita  revulsa]  ;  and  another,  Sil.  13.  477  : 

"  exhausto  instituit  Pontus  yacuare  cerebro 
ora  rirum,  et  longum  medicata  reponit  in  aevum." 

An  exact  parallel  to  oka,  first,  the  mouth,  or  opening,  and  then 
extended  so  as  to  mean  the /ace,  and  even  the  head,  is  presented 
by  caput,  first,  the  head,  and  then  extended  to  mean  the  tvhole 
person,  the  individual,  4.  640  : 

"  Dardaniiqiie  rogum  capitis  permittere  flammae." 

Servius  should  have  known  better  than  to  interpret  ora  lite- 
rally :  "  NOTA  NiMis  MisEKis  .  .  .  (juouiam  etiam  abscissi  vultus 
necdum  agnitionis  amiserant  notas."  But  grammarians  will 
not  cease  to  puzzle  themselves  how  Diores  could  tread  with 
his  heel  on  the  heel  of  Helymus,  who  was  before  him,  and  how 
the  banks  of  the  Hebrus  could  follow  Orpheus's  face  floating 
down  the  river  (Sil.  11.  480),  till  grammarians  cease  to  be 
mere  grammarians,  and  succeed  in  seizing  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  letter,  of  poetical  language.  See  Eem.  on  "  calcemque  terit 
iam  calce  Diores,"  5.  324. 

Eevoltjtaque  pensa  (vs.  476). — "  Eesolvitur  (sua  sponte) 
quod  modo  texuit,"  Wagner  [Praest.].  But  how  is  it  possible 
for  what  has  been  just  woven  to  unweave  itself  ?  and  is  not 
pensum  the  material  to  be  woven,  not  the  woven  material  ? 
As  the  pensum  of  the  spinner  is  the  bundle  of  flax,  or  wool, 
attached  to  the  distaff,  so  the  pensum  of  the  weaver  is  the 
thread  rolled  on  the  spool,  or  bobbin,  of  the  shuttle.  Excussi 
MANiBUS  radii,  the  shuttle  dropped  out  of  her  hands ;  revoluta- 
<1UE  PENSA,  and  the  thread,  which  loas  tcound  on  it,  umcound. 

60* 
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HuNc  EGO  TE  EuRYALE  Aspicio  (vs.  481). — Compare  Stat. 
Theb.  12.  322  (of  Argia  finding  the  body  of  Polynices) : 

"  hune  ego  te  eoniux,  ad  debita  regna  profectum 
ductorem  telli,  generumque  potentis  Adrasti 


the  whole  of  which  passage  to  the  end  is  an  imitation  of  this 
lament  of  the  mother  of  Euryalus. 


486-489. 

NEC  TE  TUA  EUNERA  MATER 
PRODUXI  PRESSIVE  OCTJLOS  AUT  VULNERA  LAVI 
VESTE  TEGENS  TIBI  QUAM  NOCTES  FESTINA  DIESQtTE 
URGUEBAM  ET  TELA  CURAS  SOLABAR  ANILES 


VAR.  ZEGT.  (vs.  486). 

IE  TUA  FTTNEEA  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  tt-  III  Nonius ;  Princ.  Veu. 
(1470);  Eom.  (1473);  Ascens.;  Aldus  (1514);  Fabric;  P.  Manut. ; 
Joseph  Scaliger  [Comm.  in  Cat.  Vet.  Poet.),  quoting  Enn.  Epitaph.  : 

"  nemo  me  lacrumeis  decoret,  Tieqixe  funera  fletu  [fletum  (Seal.)] 
facsit :  quum  volito  villi'  per  ora  virum," 

and  observing :  "  Funera  est  ea  ad  quam  funus  pertinet  quales  erant 
mater,  avia,  uxor,  socrus,  &c.  Hae  omnes  vocabantur  funerae,  ex 
lege  Solonis,  qui  vocat  eas  eTriKrjSeious  ad  verbum  .  .  .  Unde  Virgilius 
.  .  .  Wee  te  tua  funera  mater."  La  Cerda*  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins, 
(1670) ;  PhU. ;  Heyne;  Wakef.  ;  Pott ;  Wagn.  [Lect.  Virg.,  ed.  1861); 
Ribb. 

IE  TUA  FUNEEE  III  Bemb.  (conj.) ;  Brunek ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.)  ;  Voss ; 

Haupt. 
TE  IN"  TUA  EUNEEA  III  Donat. ;  Jahn. ;  Thiel. 
FLETU  EUNEKA  III  Peerlk.  (conj.) 


NeC  te  TUA  FUNERA  MATER  PRODUXI  (vV.  486,  487). FuNERA^ 

the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  is  correct,  and  there  is  no  occasion 


•  Taking  funera  in  the  sense  oipraejica. 
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either  for  the  funeke  of  Bembo,  or  the  in  tua  funera  of 
Donatus,  or  the  fletu  of  Peerlkamp.  As  little  is  there  occasion 
to  understand  funera  with  Servius,  Fahricius,  and  La  Oerda, 
as  an  adjective  agreeing  with  mater,  and  signifying  mourning. 
Tlie  vulgar  reading  and  vulgar  interpretation  are  nnohjec- 
tionable;  te,  tua  funera,  i.  e.  te,  ml potiiis  tua  funera.  Tua 
FUNERA  is  the  mother's  correction  of  the  error  she  has  com- 
mitted in  addressing  her  dead  son  as  if  he  was  alive.  It  is  as 
if  she  had  said :  "  thee,  do  I  say  ?  alas !  not  thee,  but  thy 
funeral."  The  whole  lamentation  of  the  mother  for  her  son 
being  almost  an  exact  copy  of  Eleotra's  motherly  lament  for 
Orestes  (the  younger  brother,  towards  whom  the  elder  sister  had 
performed  the  part  both  of  mother  and  nurse),  it  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  there  should  have  been,  in  the  lament  of 
Euryalus's  mother,  some  parallel  to,  that  most  touching  stroke 
of  Electra's  grief  (Soph.  Electr.  1158)  : 

aVTi  (piKraTTjs 
fj.op(p7iSj  (rnoBov  re  Kai  ffKtav  avciKpehf}, 

and  in  the  te,  tua  funera,  we  have  that  parallel,  a  parallel 
equally  absent  from  the  passage,  whether,  with  Servius,  we 
regard  funera  as  epithet  of  mater,  or,  with  the  emendators, 
substitute  for  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  manuscripts  fletu 
funera,  or  te  in  tua  funera,  or  te  tua  funere,  or  some 
such  mere  conjecture. 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  MSS.,  and  to  reject 
all  emendation  as  uncalled  for — first,  because  in  the  case  of 
another  "  nee  te,"  viz.  8.  377  : 

"  nee  te,  carissime  ccniux, 
iucassumve  tuos  volui  exereere  labores, 

we  have  a  not  very  dissimilar  explanation,  or  rectitication,  of 
"  te"  in  "  tuos  labores ;"  in  other  words,  we  have  at  8.  377,  in 
"  nee  te,  tuos  labores,"  as  close  a  parallel  as  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  case  permit  for  nec  te,  tua  funera;  and 
.««econdIy,  because  at  12.  935  :j 

"  et  me,  seu  corpus  spoliatum  lumine  mavis, 
redde  meis." 
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we  have  the  same  contrast  hetween  "me"  and  "spoKatum 
hmiine  corpus,"  as  in  our  text  between  te  and  funera. 
Another  example,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  more,  of  a 
similar  structure  is  at  10.  791  : 

"  hie  mortis  durae  casum  tuaque  optima  facta 
non  equidem,  nee  te,  iuvenis  memorande  silebo," 

where  we  have  not  only  the  same  "  nee  te,"  but  the  same  ex- 
planation of  "  te,"  viz.  by  "  tua  optima  facta,"  and  where  the 
poet  might  as  well  have  said,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned, 
"  nee  te,  tua  optima  facta."  In  "  nee  te  tua  plurima  Pantheu" 
(2.  429)  also  we  have  not  only  another  "  nee  te,"  but,  although 
in  a  different  structure,  another  "  nee  te  tua,"  and  the  identical 
metrical  structure  and  cadence  of  nec  te  tua  funera  mater. 

Pkoduxi  (vs.  487). — Du.ri,  prosecnfus  sum,  comitatus  sum, 
iU|Uapri)(7a,  7rpo£7r£;ui//a.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1//..  7i-6 : 

' '  funera  duceiat  [mater]  mediam  laohi'ymosa  per  urtem ;' ' 

Epist.  ad  Liv.  August.  27 : 

"funera  pro  sacris  tibi  sunt  ducenda  triumphis  ;" 

Stat.  Theb.  2.  313  (of  Antigone) : 

.     ■     .     "  namque  una  soror  j;™rf/f("C!'f  tristes 
exulis  ausa  vias  " 

[to  accompany  the  exile  on  his  way]  ;  Lucan,  2.  297  : 

"  ceu  morte  paruntem 
natorum  orbatum,  lon^ww.  producere  funus 
ad  tumulum  iubet  ipse  dolor ;  iuvat  ignibus  atris 
inseruisse  manus,  oonstructoque  aggere  busti 
ipsum  atras  tenuisse  faces  ;  non  ante  revellar, 
exanimem  quam  te  compleotar,  Roma,  tuumque 
nomen,  libertas,  et  inanem  prosequar  umbram  ; ' ' 

Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theh.  lOU  : 

KOI  ^77^'  ofxapretv  TUfiffoxoa  x^tp^f^o,ra, 
fX7)T   o^vfio\irois  TTpoa-ffc^etJf  oifxcjoy/jaffip, 
eivai  S*  aTifjLOV  sK<popas  ^iKwv  uiro. 
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Ihid.  1068  (Semi-Chor.  speaking)  : 

7}fieis  fiev  tfieVi  Kai  ^vvBaypofiev 
aiBe  IT p  0  TT 0 fiir  0 1  s 

Ibid,  1058  (Ismene  speaking)  : 

TTios  rohiiTjau  fiTjre  ere  KkaeiVf 

Aesoh.  Choeph,  8  (Orestes  lamenting  his  not  having  been 
present  at  his  father^s  funeral) : 

Qv  yap  irapav  tpfxta^a  (Toy,  iraTep,  fiopoVj 

ou5'  6|eT€iva  X^^P^   ^''■'  ^Ktl>opt^  veKpov; 

Ter.  Andr.  1.  1.  90 :  "  EfEertur,  imus."  .  .  . 
Veste  (vs.  488).— 7.  e.  chlamyde,  3.  482: 

' '  nee  minus  Andromaclie,  digressu  moesta  supremo, 
fert  picturatas  auri  subtemine  vestes, 
et  Phrygiam  Ascanio  ehlamydem" 

[where  "  ehlamydem"  is  the  "  vestes"  of  the  preceding  verse], 
4.  137  : 

"  Sidoniam  picto  ehlamydem  circumdata  limbo, 
cui  pharetra  ex  auro  ;  crines  nodantur  in  aurum  ; 
aurea  purpuream  subnectit  fibula  vestem," 

where  "vestem"  is  the  "ehlamydem"  of  the  verse  but  one 
preceding;  5.  Ill :  "  ostro  perfusae  vestes,"  where  "  vestes"  is 
the  "ehlamydem  auratam"  of  verse  250.  For  vestis,  in  its 
more  general  sense  of  a  cover  for  anything,  see  remark  on 
"  veste  super  fulvique  insternor  pelle  leonis,"  2.  722. 

Tegens  (vs.  488). — Covering,  Viz,.,  in  order  that  the  ghastly, 
mangled,  dead  body  might  not  shock  the  eyes  of  beholders. 
Soph.  Aj.  915  (Tecmessa  refusing  to  let  anyone  see  the  dead 
body  of  Ajax) : 

ov  Tot  OeaTos'  a\ka  viv  irepiirrvxei 

ovSets  av  offris  Kai  ^i\os  r\ai7i  fi\eiTeii' 
(pufftavt'  avco  irpos  pivas,  eK  re  ^otvias 
ir\i]'y7is  fie\av6ev  atfi   ott'  otKetas  iTipay'r}s. 

The  mother  of  Euryalus  would  have  applied  to  this  purpose, 
viz.,  that  of  hiding  from  the  public  gaze  the  mangled  body  of 
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her  son,  the  splendid  ehlamys  which  she  had  been  working  as 
a  present  for  him.     Compare  Aen.  11.  72  : 

"  turn  geminas  vestes  auroque  ostroque  rigentis 
extulit  Aeneas,  quas  illi  laeta  laborum 
ipsa  suis  quondam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 
feoerat  et  tenui  telas  discreverat  auvo. 
harum  unam  iuveni  supremum  maestus  honorem 
induit,  arsurasque  comas  obuubit  amictu." 

Even  where  there  were  no  wounds  to  be  hid  from  view,  and 
the  body  not  disfigured  at  all,  it  was  not  unusual,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  honour,  to  dress  it  out  in  a  splendid  garment,  either  the 
deceased's  own  when  alive,  or  presented  by  some  friend  or  rela- 
tive for  the  purpose.     Cf.  Epigr.  Meleagri,  Aiith.  Pal.  7.  J/.68  : 

uiKTporarov  fiaTTip  (re,  Xapz^eye,  Sapoi/  es  aSay, 
OKTCoKaiS^Karav  effToKtixev  xAa/iuSt,] 

where  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sense  is :  that  Charixenus 
having  died  soon  after  he  had  come  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
put  on  the  ehlamys,  his  dead  body  was  dressed  out  in  that 
ehlamys  which  he  had  so  lately  put  on ;  or  that  Charixenus, 
having  died  just  when  he  arrived  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  his 
dead  body  was  wrapped  in  the  ehlamys  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  being  put  on  by  him,  but  which  his  premature  death 
had  prevented  him  from  putting  on.  The  famous  web  of 
Penelope  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  ehlamys,  but  whether  at 
first  intended  as  a  present  for  Ulysses  on  his  safe  return,  and 
only  when  his  return  alive  was  despaired  of  turned  to  the 
purpose  of  a  sepulchral  dress,  rafriLov,  or  whether  intended 
from  the  first  as  a  raipriiov  (papog  does  not  appear  with  sufficient 
distinctness.     Compare  Hom.  Od.  3.  96  : 

Kovpoi,  efioi  fivnffTTipes,  €7rei  6avi  Sios  OSuacreus, 
fitfjLver'  eTretyofiGVOi  Toy  efiov  ya/xoVy  eLffoKs  ^apos 
efcTeXetrw — firj  fiot  fierafittivLo.  vqfxar'  o\7)Tai — 
Aaeprri  rjpiCL  To^T^ioy,  ets  ore  kgv  fiiv 
Moip'  o\o7]  KadeKTjtrt  Tav7i\€yeos  Qavaroio' 
iur)  Tis  fioi  Kara  Srtfiov  AxauaSav  ve/ie(rria-^, 
ai  Kev  arep  ffneipov  ktjtoi,  iroWa  KTeariffffas. 

How  little  economy  was  used  in  the  grave  dresses,  or  funeral- 
pyre  dresses  of  beloved,  or  rich,  or  illustrious  dead,  may  be 
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deduced,  independently  of  particular  examples,  from  the  general 
practice  of  throwing  upon  the  blazing  pyre,  or  burying  along 
with  the  dead  body  in  the  sepulchral  vault,  not  only  his  own 
clothes,  but  all  manner  of  valuables,  6.  215  : 

' '  ingentem  struxcre  pyram,  cui  frondibus  atris 
intexunt  latera,  et  ferales  ante  cupressos 
constituunt,  decorantque  super  f  ulgentibus  armis. 

.     .     .     turn  membra  toro  defleta  reponuut, 
purpureasque  super  vestes,  velamina  nota, 
coniioiunt  .         .         .         .         • 

congesta  cremantur 
turea  dona,  dapes,  fuso  crateres  olivo." 


490-500. 

QUO    SEQUAR — LUCTUS 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  500). 
.vciOK  I  Pal,  3£ed.   II  |.    Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ; 
Philippe;  Heyne;   Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
3861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Kibb. 

-Ufioir  III  Aloiatus  {Parerg.  7.  16), 

AUCTOE  I  Rom. 

ANTHOE  III  Rom.   1473. 


Quo   SEQUAR  ?    theme ;    aut   quae    nunc  artus   avulsaque 

MEMBRA  ET  FUNUS  LACERUM   TELLUS    HABET,  Variation   (VV.  490, 

491),  itself  divisible  into  three  sub-variations,  inasmuch  as 
ARTUS,  AvuLSA  MEMBRA,  and  FUNUs  LACERUM  are  three  varieties 
of  expression  for  corpus  lacerum. 

FiGiTE  ME,  theme ;  in  me  omnia  tela  conhcite,  first 
variation;  me  primam  absumite  perro,  second  variation 
(vv.  493,  494). 
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Hoc  FLETXJ,  &c.  (vv.  498-502).— Fletus  is  a  general  ex- 
pression, corresponding  to  the  English  lament,  lamentation; 
fletus  may  he  either  as  here  with  words  ;  hoc  flettj,  with 
these  words  of  lamentation.     Compare  4.  437 : 

"  talibus  oratat,  talesque  misemma^e^Ms 
fertque  refertque  soror," 

or  it  may  te  with  tears,  Aen.  6.  699  : 

"  sic  memorans  laxgojletu  simul  ora  rigatat." 

In  our  test  three  different  kinds  of  fletus  are  found,  viz. — 
(1)  the  fletus  of  the  mother  by  words,  and  no  doubt  by  tears  and 
groans  also;  (2)  the  fletus  of  the  Trojans  generally,  viz.  by 
groans  (vs.  499,  gemitus)  ;  and  (3)  the  fletus  of  Ascanius,  by 
tears  (vs.  501,  lackymantis  Itjli).  It  would  have  been  as 
improper  to  represent  lulus  lamenting  loud,  as  it  was  proper  to 
represent  him  weeping,  tears  being  consistent  with  his  dignity 
as  a  prince ;  groans  not,  unless  for  a  nearer  and  deeper  loss,  as 
that  of  his  father  would  have  been.  Tears  only  testified  his 
pietas.     See  3.  10. 

It  gemitus  (vs.  499). — Compare  Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theh.  9&h  : 

Ant.  ito)  700s.     Ism.  itw  SaKpva. 

Incendentem  luctus  (vs.  500). — Uti  ardere  dicuntur  ea 
quae  in  magno  motu  sunt,  agitantur,  turbantur,  versantur ;  sic 
incendere  est  augere,  excitare,"  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Thiel. 
Incendere  is  very  much  more  than  either  "  augere  "  or  "  ex- 
citare." Literally,  to  set  burning,  to  set  on  fire.  It  is  here  used 
metaphorically,  and  means  to  set,  as  it  were,  burning ;  to  set,  as 
if  tvere,  on  fire.  Whether  literally  used  or  metaphorically,  it 
differs  from  accendere  (our  kindle),  inasmuch  as  it  signifies 
not  only  lighting  or  kindling  a  fire,  but  setting  into  a  state  of 
perfect  fire,  of  complete  burning.  Its  correlative  is  ardere, 
which  expresses  the  condition  of  the  incensed  person  or  thing, 
Ovid,  Met.  3.  k'^k  (of  Narcissus)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  ipse 
se  cupit  imprudens  ;  et,  qui  probat,  ille  probatur. 
dumque  petit,  petitur,  pai-iterque  incendit,  et  ai-det  "; 
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Aen.  !{..  5k  : 

"  his  dictis  incens^lm  animum  inflammavit  amore"; 

corresponding  to  vs.  101  : 

"  ardet  amans  Dido  traxitque  per  ossa  fui'orem  "; 


5.  455 ; 


' '  turn  pudor  incendit  vii'es  et  conscia  virtus, 
praecipitemque  Daren  ardens  agit  aequore  toto.' 


The  first  metaphorical  use  of  incendere  is  to  express  the- 
apparent  firing  of  inanimate  objects  by  light  or  fire,  which  yet 
they  only  reflect,  Ovid,  Ex  Pont.  2.  1.  I/.1  : 

"  deque  triumphato,  quod  sol  incenderit,  auro 
aurea  Eomani  teota  fuisse  fori  "; 

Aen.  5.  87 : 

.     .    .     "  Maculosus  et  auro 
squamam  incendebat  fulgor"; 

the  second,  to  express  the  firing  of  the  mind  with  various 
passions ;  the  exciting  in  the  mind  of  passions  vehement  as 
fire.     Compare  2.  343  : 

.     .     .     "  insano  Cassandrae  mccHSiM  amore"; 

Sail.  £ell.  Cat.  Ifi  :  "  odio  incensus ;"  Nep.  Lijs.  3 :  "  doJore 
incemus;"  Id.  Fehp.  5:  "incensus  ira."  Also  Ovid,  Met.  3. 
i2k  ;  Aen.  U-  51/. ;  5.  1^55,  all  quoted  above. 

Both  in  its  literal  and  in  its  two  metaphorical  uses,  in- 
cendere has  its  exact  equivalent  in  the  English  verb  to  fire, 
except  only  that  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  English  word  is 
less  extensive ;  e.  g.  we  cannot  say  fire  the  shy  or  the  city  with 
shouting,  i.  e.  shout  so  as  to  set  the  sky  or  the  city  on  fire, 
though  the  Eomans  can  say  "  incendere  caelum  clamore,"  10. 
895,  and  "incendere  urbem  clamoribus,"  11.  147.  Neither 
can  we  &s,j  fire  the  mind  with  grief,  though  the  Romans  can  say, 
as  in  our  text,  incendere  luctus,  equivalent  to  incendere 
animos  luctu,  and  the  Greeks  can  say  laKpva  avairgriaai, 
Hom.  //.  9.  i32  : 

BuKpv'  ctuairpTjffaSf  irepi  yap  Si€  vrivtriv  Axaitov 
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[where  the  Scholiast,  ava(j>variiTag,  ri  aOpoov  ava^aXwv,  and 
ApoUon.   (in  Lex.)   "  npv<rai    incendere  significat,    et  flare  and 

qnrare,  Od.  2.  U^7 : 

eirprjiTev  S'  avsfios  /xecrop  larioy, 

odtv  KOL  r);U£ie  Tove  ws(j)V(Trifxev6vg  imrpriaiitvovQ  Xeyofitv"^.  See 
Eem.  on  5.  87  and  11.  147.  The  similarly  metaphorical  use 
•of  the  correlative  extinguereisofno  less  usual  occurrence — 
4.  682 : 

' '  extinxti  te  meque,  soror,  populumque  patresqiie 
Sidoiiios  urbemque  tuam ' ' ; 

Tryphiodor.  10  : 
Shakesp.  Othello,  5.  S.  7  : 

"  put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  i/te  light." 


508-567. 

QUA  KARA AGGERE 


Qua  KARA  EST  AciES,  theme  ;  interlucetque  corona  non  tam 
spissA  viRis,  variation  (vv.  508,  509). 

Parte  alia  horrendus  visu  quassabat  etruscam  pinum, 
theme;  fumiferos  infert  mezentius  ignes,  variation  (vv. 
521,  522). 

TuRRis  ERAT  VASTO  susPECTU  (vs.  530). — Immense  to  be 
looked  up  at,  i.  e.  whose  size  appeared  immense  when  you  looked 
up  at  it.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  idea  in  English  with 
equal  brevity. 

Opportuna  loco  (vs.  531). — In  a  situation  convenient,  i.  e. 
adcantageous  to  the  Trojans,  and  therefore  a  desirable  object  of 
attack  for  the  besiegers;  in  other  words,  it  was  strategically 
desirable  to  the  besiegers  to  destroy  a  tower  from  whence  the 
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besieged  were  able  to  harass  them.  Liv.  33.  38  :  "  Lysi- 
macMam  .  .  .  nobilem  urbem,  et  loco  sitam  opportimo,"  advan- 
tageously situated,  well  situated,  viz.  for  safety,  or  trade,  or  for 
the  enjoyment  of  its  inhabitants ;  Ammian.  28.  2.  1 :  "  At 
Valentinianus  .  .  .  Ehenum  omnem  .  .  .  magnis  molibus  com- 
munibat,  eastra  extoUens  altius  et  castella,  turresque  assiduas  per 
habiles  locos  et  opportunos,  qua  Galliarum  extenditur  longitudo." 

SUMMIS  QUAM  TIRIBUS  OMNES  EXPUGNARE    ITALI   {certahailt), 

theme ;  summaque  evektere  opum  vi  certabant,  variation 
(vv.  531,  532). 

Cayas  fenestras  (vs.  534). — Loopholes,  the  "cava"  of  Liv. 
24.  34 :  "  Miirum  ab  imo  ad  summum  crebris  oubitalibus  fere 
cavis  aperuit;  per  quae  cava  pars  sagittis,  pars  scorpionibus 
modicis  ex  occulto  petebant  hostem."  The  Romans  applied 
the  term  cavus  to  apertures  which,  either  from  want  of  means 
of  shutting,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  remained  perma- 
nently open.  Thus  we  have  Ovid,  Met.  12.  U^,  "  cavas  aures  "; 
ib.l2,  h35,  "cavas  nares";  ib.  IS.  892,  "  os  cavum  saxi,"  the 
open  mouth  of  the  rock,  i.  e.  the  hollow  opening  of  the  rock. 
And  so  in  our  text  cavas  fenestras,  windows,  which,  for  want 
of  means  of  shutting,  were  always  open.  Apertas  fenestras 
had  been  windows  which,  having  been  shut,  were  now  open,  i.  e. 
opened  windows.  Our  English  holloio  is  not  capable  of  a 
similar  application,  and  we  can  come  no  nearer  to  "  cavas 
aures,"  "cavas  nares,"  and  "  oavas  fenestras  than  "open 
ears,"  "  open  nostrils,"  and  "  open  windows."  The  Romans 
were  rich  in  this  respect,  for  they  also  had  "  patulas  aures," 
"patulas  nares,"  and  " patulas  fenestras,"  exactly  equivalent  to 
"  cavas  aures,"  "  cavas  nares,"  and  "  oavas  fenestras." 

Lamp  ADA  (vs.  535). — "Intelligit  epolim  [qu.  helepolim],  est 
enim  instrumentum  factum  ad  similitudinem  coli  muliebris, 
quod  iaetum  afferebat  ignem,"  Cynth.  Genet. 

Retro  residunt  (vs.  539). — "Recedentes  simul  cum  turre 
recedunt,"  Peerlkamp,  an  explanation  which  I  confess  I  do  not 
understand.  Retro  residunt  is  our  English  fall  hack,  with 
the  notion  of  ceasing  from  action  added.  Glombrant  describes 
what  they  do  after  they  fall  back,  for  there  is  here  our  author's 
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usual  vcTTipov  irpoTipov;  they  not  only  fall  back,  but  falling 
back  severally  collect  into  one  and  the  same  place. 

Helenor  .  .  .  isQUE  (vv.  545-549). — This  passage  has 
been  uniformly  both  misinterpreted  and  mispunctuated  by  the 
editors,  who,  not  observing  the  anacoluthon,  place  a  full  stop  or 
a  semicolon  at  alba,  and  commence  a  new  sentence  at  isque,  so 
connecting  helenor  with  ense  levis  nudo  by  means  of  erat 
understood.  Thus,  helenor  \_emt]  levis.  There  is,  however, 
no  erat  understood ;  the  sentence  runs  on  past  alba,  where 
there  should  be  a  dash,  not  a  period,  and  the  structure  is : 

PRIMAEVUS    HELENOR     QUEM      LICYMNIA     MISEBAT,     ENSE     LEVIS 

NUDO  PARMAQXJE  iNGLORius  ALBA — ISQUE.  Compare  5.  704: 
"  senior  Nautes  quem  Pallas  docuit,  multaque  insignem  red- 
didit arte — haec  responsa  dabat  .  .  .  ordo — isque." 

Maeonio  regi  qtjem  serva  Licymnia  furtim  sustulerat, 

VETITISQUE  AD    TrOIAM    MISERAT   ARMIS  (vV.  546,  547). "  Ve- 

TiTis  ARMIS  .  .  .  quia  servi  militia  prohibebantur,"  Servius. 
"  Vetitis  ARMIS  :  quae  tractare  nondum  posset  propter  teneram 
adolescentiam,"  Heyne.  I  think  neither  is  correct,  and  that 
VETITIS  refers  to  furtim  :  Helenor  was  reared  in  secret  by 
Licymnia,  and  not  acknowledged  by  his  father,  nor  allowed  by 
his  father  to  be  sent  to  the  war,  and  so  Peerlkamp  correctly  : 
"  inscio  et  invito  patre." 

Furtim  sustulerat. — "  E  stupro  educaverat :  bine  est  et 
ditlciafurta,"  Servius.  This  is  not  the  meaning :  furtim  refers 
solely  to  the  secret  rearing  of  the  child,  not  at  all  to  the  secret 
connexion  of  the  parents ;  and  no  words  can  be  plainer  than 
furtim  sustulerat.    Compare  Ovid,  Met.  3.  313  (of  Bacchus) : 

"furtim  ilium  primis  Ino  matertera  cuiiis 
ediwat" 

where  Ino,  who  rears  Bacchus,  "  furtim,"  is  not  the  mother, 
but  only  the  nurse.  On  account  of  this  private  rearing  of  the 
child,  he  is,  when  he  grows  up,  forbidden  by  his  father  to  go  to 
the  war,  lest  the  incognito  should  be  discovered. 

luTENis  medios  moriturus  IN  HOSTES  iRRUiT,  theme ;  et 
<3UA  TELA  viDET  DENSissiMA  TENDiT,  Variation  (vv.  554,  555). 

Tecta.— "  Pro  valli  superiors  parte,"  Heyne.      "  Pinnas 
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muri,"  Wagner  (PraesL),  ForbigeT.  "Mirum,  (eda  appellari 
summas  murorum  partes.  .  .  .  Fortasse  scribendum  est  pren- 
DERE  Ti/TA  MANU,"  Peerllsamp.  This  is  incorrect.  Tecta  is 
equivalent  to  turres.  Lycus  endeavours  to  got  in  at  the  window 
of  a  turret,  similar  to  that  whose  fall  had  precipitated  him  to 
the  ground ;  his  friends  inside  endeavour,  with  outstretched 
hands,  to  help  him  up.     Compare  12.  596  : 

' '  incessi  muros,  ignea  ad  tecta  volare, ' ' 
where  "tecta"  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  towers  which 
formed  part  of  the  enclosure  of  the  town,  that  enclosure  consist- 
ing of  towers  at  regular  intervals,  and  united  together  by  wall, 
properly  so  called.  These  towers  being  roofed,  i.  e.  covered, 
are  with  great  propriety  called  tecta,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  open  or  uncovered  part  of  the  wall,  and  being 
either  wholly  or  in  great  part  of  wood,  were  usually  attacked 
with  fire.  Therefore,  "ignes  ad  tecta  volare"  in  the  attack  on 
Laurentum  in  the  12th  Book :  and,  therefore,  here,  first  the 
burning,  and  then  the  fall  of  the  tower,  by  whose  fall  Lycus 
had  been  precipitated  to  the  ground.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples of  tecta  used  in  the  same  manner,  viz.,  to  signify  the 
towers,  i.  e.  the  roofed,  or  covered  parts,  of  the  defences  of  a 
fortified  town.  Liv.  1.  15  :  "  obviam  egressi,  ut  potius  acie 
decernerent,  quam  inclusi  de  tectis  moenibuSque  dimicarent "; 
Stat.  Theb.  10.  877  (of  Gapaneus  tearing  down  the  walls  of 
Thebes)  : 

.  .  .  "  simul  insultans,  gressuque  manuque 
molibus  obstantea  cuneos,  tabulataque  saevus 
destruit ;  absUiunt  pontes,  tectique  trementis 
saxea  freua  labant,  disseptoque  aggere  rursus 
■utitur,  et  trunoas  rupea  in  templa,  domosque 
praecipitat,  frangitque  suis  iam  moenibus  urbem  "; 

Stat.  Theb.  11.  359  (of  Antigone  from  the  top  of  the  walls, 
seeing  Polynices  attacking  the  walls  of  Thebes) : 

"  utque  prooul  viaia  paulum  dubitavit  in  armis, 
agnovitque  (nefas!)  iaculis,  et  voce  superba, 
tecta  incessentem,  magno  prius  omnia  planotu 
implet,  et  e  muris  ceu  descensura  profatur : 
'  comprinie  tela  manu,  paulumque  hano  aspioe  turriin, 
frater,  et  horrentis  refer  in  mea  lumina  cristaa,'  " 
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where  the  turris  specified  is  one  of  the  turres  preyiously  men- 
tioned under  the  more  indefinite  term  "  tecta." 

QUAESITUM  ATJT    MATRI    MULTIS  BALATIBUS    AGNUM  MaETIUS 

A  STABULis  eapuit  LUPUS  (vv.  565,  566j.— "  Est  prothysteron. 
Nam  post  raptum  quaeritur;  vel  requirendum,  voOriTov," 
Servius,  on  which  Peerlkamp  remarks :  "  Non  intellexit  a 
sfabiilts,  quod  est  proml  a  stahulis  errantem."  Servius  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  his  censor.  Why  may  it  not  be  a  pro- 
thysteron? and  is  not  the  prothysteron  (if  by  "prothysteron" 
Servius  means  vanpov  irpoTspov)  almost  the  rule  with  Yirgil  ? 

Aggere  (vs.  567). — /.  e.  earth,  stones,  rubbish,  or  whatever 
material  used  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  ;  stuf,  as  we  would 
say.  Compare  Ammian.  17.  7.  5  :  "  Nonnulli  enim  super- 
ruentiimi  ruderum  vi  nimia  eonstipati,  sub  ipsis  interiere  pon- 
deribus.  Quidam  collo  tenus  aggeribus  obruti,  cum  superesse 
possent,  si  qui  iuvissent,  auxiliorum  inopia  necabantur." 


575-585. 

SUMMIS PALICI 


VAS.  ZECT.  {vs.  584). 

MABiis  I  Mom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  \\.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Eom.  1473  j 
P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Pettier. 

MATEis  (small  »i)  III  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1861);  Voss. 

MATKis  (large  M)  III  Heyne  ;  Brunok ;  Wakef. ;  Klausen,  who  {"Aeneas 
u.  die  Penaten,"  1.  p.  473)  quotes  Macrobius,  Sat.  5.  19,  mateis,  and 
observes  :  "  Fur  matris  spriohtder  Dienst  der  Mutter  zu  Enguium  und 
an  diese  ist  zu  denken,  nicht  an  die  Ceres  von  Enna";  Lad. ;  Haupt ; 
Eibb.  » 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  585). 

UBi  ET  piACABlLis  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  11 1.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Eom. 
1473;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne  ; 
Brunek;  Wakef.;  Pottier ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.; 
Haupt;  Ribb. 

UBI    PLACABILIS   II   J. 
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SUMMIS   STANTE.M    PRO    TURRIBUS  IDAN    (vS.    575). — PrO    TURRI- 

Bus.  "Aut  pro  defensione  turrium,  aut  sic  magni  ut  tuires 
putares,"  Servius.  "  Pro  defensione  turrium,"  La  Cerda. 
"  Stantem  in  summa  turri,"  Heyne,  Wagner  (18(51).  jUot 
"pro  defensione  turrium;"  first,  because,  so  understood,  the 
words  are  a  mere  filling  up  of  the  verse,  and  add  nothing  to  the 
picture ;  and  secondly,  because,  if  such  had  been  the  meaning, 
the  expression  would  have  been,  not  summis  stantem  pro  tur- 
RiBus,  but  stantem  pro  TURRIBUS,  iuasmuch  as  it  was  not  the 
top  of  the  wall  specially,  but  the  whole  mill,  the  wall  itself, 
which  was  to  be  defended.  STot  "sic  magni  ut  turres  putares;" 
first,  because  the  reference  is  to  Idas  individually,  not  to  the 
whole  number  of  persons  mentioned  (stantem,  not  stantes)  ; 
and  secondly,  because,  whether  the  reference  is  to  Idas  iudi- 
vidually,  or  to  Idas  along  with  the  other  persons  mentioned,  it 
is  little  according  to  Virgil's  usual  manner  to  describe  a  size  so 
gigantic  with  a  single  expression.  On  the  contrary,  where 
mention  is  made  of  an  extraordinary  size,  it  is  our  author's 
habit  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  adorn  it  with  all  the  trappings  of 
poetry.  Compare  the  description  of  the  size  of  the  Aetnean 
brothers  (3.  677),  and  of  that  of  Bitias  and  Pandarus  (9.  677), 
to  the  "  pro  turribus"  of  which  latter  description,  more  properly 
than  to  the  pro  turribus  of  our  text,  belongs  indeed  the  whole 
gloss  of  Servius  ;  "  aut  pro  defensione  turrium  aut  sic  magui  ut 
turres  putares." 

To  neither  of  these  objections  is  Heyne's  interpretation, 
"  stantem  in  summa  turri,"  liable.  On  the  contrary,  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  picture  is  improved  by  the  singling  out  of 
Idas,  and  placing  him  conspicuously  on  the  top,  no  matter 
whether,  as  I  think  (see  below),  of  the  wall,  or  literally,  and 
as  Heyne  thinks,  of  the  tower ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
author's  usual  manner  thus  to  add  to  the  name  of  the  last- 
mentioned  of  a  number  of  personages  some  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  liis  position,  dress,  action,  personal  appearance,  or 
history.     Compare  1.  89  : 

' '  una  Eui'usque  Notusque  i-uunt  creterque  procellis 
Africus;" 
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'  Anthea  Sergestumque  videt  fortemque  Cloanthum ;" 

.     .     .     "  Messapus  et  Ufens 
tontempfoique  deum  Mezentius  ;" 

'  Brontesque  Steropesque  et  nudus  membra  Pyracmon;" 

"  Ilusque  Assaracusque  et  Troiae  Dardanus  aiictor." 

Stantem,  not  merely  standing,  i.  e.  standing  idly  and  at 
his  ease,  but  standing  as  a  combatant,  standing  being  the 
position  of  a  warrior,  as  sitting  is  that  of  a  judge ;  Act.  Apostol. 
7.  55  (of  Stephen  the  Martyr) :  virapxb)v  St  ttXvpvq  ■n-viv/xuTo^ 
aytov,  anvicra^  ng  Tov  ovpavov,  tiSs  do^av  titov,  Kai  \r\<iovv 
tarwra  £K  ht^iwv  tov  deov,  on  which — the  single  occasion  on 
which  Christ  is  represented  standing,  not  sitting,  on  the  right 
hand  of  God — S.  Gregory  observes  {Homil.  29,  ed.  Migne^  Ixxvi. 
p.  1218) :  "  Sedere  iudieantis  est,  stare  vero  pugnantis  vel  adiu- 
vantis  .  .  .  Stephanus  in  labore  certaminis  positus  stantem 
vidit  quern  adiutorem  habuit."  And,  accordingly,  Adam  of 
St.  Victor,  Hj/mniis  de  S.  Stephana  (Trench's  Sacred  Latin 
Poetnj,  Lond.  1864,  p.  215)  : 

"  en  a  dextris  Dei  stantem 
lesum  pro  te  dimicantem, 
Stephane  considera." 

A  similar  meaning,  viz.  of  combating,  will  be  found  traceable 
in  many  of  the  compounds,  whether  Latin  or  Greek,  of  the 
root,  ex.  gr.  in  astare,  see  Rem.  on  9.  677,  TrapaaraTEiv,  avOia- 
Tavai,  TTfioiaTaadai,  &G.     Compare  Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theh.  li.01 : 

eytc  §€  Tu5€i  Ki^vov  Ao-tukov  tokov 
TOvS'  afriTa^tij  TrpofxraTTiv  TruAufiaToov 

^defender  of  the  gates),  as  well  as  in  the  expression  irpoaOt 
ttTTacrdat.    Hom.  //.  J^.  blf.  : 

raoiv  ovTL  cyu  irpoffd^  larafjiai,  ovSe  fxeyaipw. 

Pro  TUERiBus  (vs.  575). — On  the  towers  {i.e.  on  the  wall, 
see  below),  exactly  as  "  pro  rostris,"  on  the  rostra  :  "  pro  tribu- 
nali,"  on  the  tribunal.     Compare  Liv.  24.  22  :  "  Ibi  jjro  Con- 
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cordiae  ara,  quae  in  eo  sita  loco  erat,  .  ,  .  Polyaenus  concionem 
et  liberam,  et  moderatam  hatuit,"  where  "pro  Concordiae  ara" 
means  standing  on  the  altar,  as  shown  by  the  sequel :  "  Ibi  in 
aram  Concordiae,  ex  qua  pridie  Polyaenus  concionatus  erat, 
escendit."  Taoit.  Hist.  1.  17 :  "  Consultatum  inde,  ^^-o  rostris, 
an  in  senatu,  an  in  castris  adoptio  nuncuparetur,"  from  the 
rostra,  standing  on  the  rostra.  Ibid.  1.29  :  "  Piso  pro  gradibus 
domus  voeatos  in  hunc  modum  adloeutus  est,"  addressed  theni 
from  the  steps  of  the  palace.  Ibid.  3.  llf. :  "  Stantem  pro  gradi- 
bus palatii  Vitellium,  et  preces  parantem,  pervioere  ut  absis- 
teret,"  on  the  steps,  on  the  top  o/the  steps.  Id.  Aunal.  2.  81  : 
"  regressusque  (Piso),  et  pro  muris  modo  semefc  adflictando, 
modo  singulos  nomine  ciens,  praemiis  vocans,  seditionem  coep- 
tabat,"  on  the  wall.  Ibid.  Ik-  30  :  "  stabat  pro.  littore  diversa 
aoies,"  the  opposite  army  was  standing  drawn  up  on  the  shore. 
Sail.  Jug.  67 :  "mulieres  puerique^ro  tectis  aedificiorum  saxa 
et  alia,  quae  locus  praebebat,  certatim  mittere."  Sil.  1.  304  (of 
Hannibal)  : 

' '  verba  ocius  acer 
intorto  sancit  iaculo,  figitque  per  arma 
stantem  pro  muro,  et  minitantem  vana  Caicum. 
concidit  exacti  medius  per  viscera  teli, 
eSusisque  simul  praerupto  ex  aggere  membris 
victori  moriens  tepefactam  retulit  hastam," 

where,  as  proved  by  the  immediately  subsequent  "praerupto 
ex  aggere,"  "pro  muro"  is  on  the  wall.  Seneca,  Troad.  1094. 
(of  Astyanax  standing  on  the  tower  before  he  leaped  from  it) : 

.  .  "  ut  summa,  stetit 
pro  tiirre,  vultus  hue  et  hue  acres  tulit, 
intrepidus  animo." 

Val.  Place.  4.  107 : 

.     .     .     "  sic  undique  in  omnes 
prospiciunt  cursantque  vias,  qui  corpora  regi 
capta  trahunt :  ea  Neptuno  trux  ipse  [Amyous]  parenti 
sacrifiei  p>-£)  rupe  iugi,  media  aequora  supra, 
torquet  agens," 

he  himself,  Amycus,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  precipice,  flings 
them  to  Neptune,  i.  e.  into  the  sea.     An  array  of  examples 
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■with  which  Heyne  miglit  have  triumphantly  replied  to  Voss, 
when  criticizing  Heyne's  "  in  summa  turri,"  that  jealous  and 
bitter  philologist  so  insultingly  exclaimed  : — "  Vor  soil  heissen 
{Hi//  Er  stand  vor  dem  giehel  des  thurms  abwehrend  auf  einer 
briicke." 

TuBUiBus  (vs.  575). — 'Xot  with  Heyne,  ttirre,  nor  meaning 
n  single  tower,  but  plural,  used  expressly  to  siguify  that  not 
one  tower  is  meant,  but  the  totvcrs,  i.e.  the  towers  {rote  of  towers) 
enclosing  the  fort ;  in  other  words,  the  wall.  See  Eem.  vs.  677. 
Compare  Stephanus  :  Tru/o-yjjoEw  in  tiirri  sto,  vel  tiirrem  cmtodio. 
Hesychius  7rup'yr)pow;UEi'  exponit  ^uAarrojUEv  ra  Tii\r\.  itemque 
TTup-yripoujUfvoi  to  Tii\r\  (jtvXuTTovTeg.  apud  Suidam.  SuMMis 
TURRiBus,  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  addition  of  summis  to 
TDKRiBus  has  the  double  effect,  first,  of  indicating  what  part  of 
the  wall  is  meant ;  and  secondly,  of  determining,  and  placing 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  meaning  of  pko,  inasmuch 
as,  however  pro  ttjrribus  niig^ht,  taken  separately,  or  in 
another  context,  mean  as  huge  as  towers,  or  in  defence  of  the 
totvers,  or,  as  in  this  very  book,  vs.  677,  instead  of  toicers  (vice 
turrium),  pro  summis  tueribus  can  mean  only  on  the  top  of 
the  towers  ;  in  other  words,  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Ergo  alis  allapsa  sagitta,  &c.  (vv.  578-580). — "  Oratio 
non  eleganter  procedit:  sagitta  allapsa  est,  manus  afSxa  est, 
et  intus  abdita  rumpit  spiramenta.  Nisi  ineptum  foret,  diceres 
manum  intus  abditam,"  Peerlkamp.  Virgil  follows  his  usual 
manner.  Ex  laevo  affixa  est  later:  manus  is  the  comple- 
ment added  to  aus  allapsa  sagitta,  as  "magno  clamore 
sequuntur,"  vs.  466,  is  the  complement  added  to  "  praefigunt 
capita,"  and  the  direct  connexion  passes  from  alis  allapsa 
SAGITTA  to  ABDiTAQUE  INTUS  Rupix.     See  Eem.  on  vs.  465. 

Eerrugine  clarus  ibera  (vs.  582). — Eerrugo  is  the 
colour  of  the  violet.     Compare  Claud.  Rapt.  Proserp.  2.  93  : 

"dulci  violas  ferriiffine  pingit." 

"Qui  color  est  prorsus  ater  et  funestus.  Itaque  non  bene 
lectum  epitheton  clams"  Peerlkamp.  Clarus  being  under- 
stood, not  in  its  primary  sense  of  clear  or  bright,  but  in  its 
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secondary,  of  remarkable,  distinguished,  conspicuous,  plain,  by 
contrast  amongst  others :  the  epithet  is  not  only  not  incon- 
gruous with  FERRUGiNE,  but  in  the  highest  degree  suitable, 
inasmuch  as  the  Iberian  ferrugo  being  a  foreign,  rare,  and 
expensive  colour,  rendered  its  wearer  ci,akus,  or  remarkable, 
and  the  object  of  admiration.  That  this  is  the  real  meaning  of 
cLARUS,  as  here  used,  is  further  shown  by  the  terms  egregiis 
and  iNsiGNis,  applied  in  the  context  to  the  arms  and  appearance 
of  the  same  Arcens.  As  Arcens  here,  so  Chloreus,  11.  772,  is 
"  clarus  ferrugine,"  plain  to  he  seen,  remarkable  by  the  contrast 
of  the  colour  of  his  dress  to  that  of  the  other  combatants ;  and 
again,  like  Arcens  here,  is  "insignis,"  remarkable,  distinguish- 
able amongst  all  the  rest,  viz.  by  liis  fulgent  Phrygian  arms. 
Olaeus  ferrugine,  distinguished,  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
ferruginous  colour  of  his  clothes,  as  Philammon,  Ovid,  Met.  11. 
J17,  by  his  fine  voice  and  instrumental  performance  : 

"  carmine  vocali  clarus,  citharaque  Philammon;" 

as  Peleus  by  his  goddess  wife.  Ibid.  11.  217 :  "  coniuge  Peleus 
clarus  erat  diva ;"  and  compare  Ibid.  6.  85  (of  the  web  woven 
by  Pallas  in  her  contest  with  Arachne) : 

"  quatuor  in  partes  eertamina  quatuor  addit, 
clara  colore  suo  " 

[not  necessarily  of  a  brilliant  colour,  but  plain  to  see,  noticeable 
by  their  colour].     Also  Stat.  The5.  U.  270  (of  Parthenopaeus)  : 

"  electro  paUens  et  iaspide  clarus  Eoa." 

GrENiTOR  QUEM  MisEKAT,  ARCENS  (vs.  583). — I  entirely  agree 
with  Servius,  that  Arcens  belongs  to  stabat,  not  to  miserat, 
and  that  a  comma  should  therefore  be  placed  at  miserat. 

PiNGUIS     UBI    ET    PLACABILIS    ARA     PALICI     (vS.     585). — i 

Eem.  7.  764. 
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597-599. 

IBAT  ET  INGENTEM  SESE  CLAMORE  FEREliAT 

NON  PUDET  OBSIDIONE  ITERUM  VALLOQUE  TENERI 

BIS  CAPTI  PHRYGES,  ET  MARTI  PRAETENDERE  MUROS 


rJS.  LEOT.  (vs.  597). 
INGENTEM  I  jRoOT.,  Pal,  Med.      II  |.     Ill  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473; 

N.    Heins.    (1670);    Philippe;    Heyne ;    Brunck ;    Wakef.  ;   Pettier; 

Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.  ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
INGENTI  II  f .     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. 


VAR.  LEGT.  (vs.  599). 

MOETi  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  (It  is  doubtful  wHether  the  last  vowel  was  origi- 
nally I  or  E.  It  is  now  certainly  I.  Both  Foggini  and  lUbbeck  quote 
it  as  E,  the  former  observing :  "  Littera  E  in  I  commutatur.")  II  fr- 
ill Donat.  ;  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  Ascens.  ;  Fabric;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe ;  Pott. ;  "Wagner  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861);  Thiel  (in  his  note) ;  Voss  ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribbeck. 

MABTi  I  "In  eodd.  aliquot  antiquis  mauti  legitur,"  Pierius ;  Heyne; 
Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Jahn  ;  'J'hiel  (in  his  text). 


Bis  CAPTI  (vs.  699). — First  by  Hercules,  and  (hen  by  Aga- 
memnon, Compare  11.402,  "  bis  victae,"  where  the  meaning 
is  the  same.  Gossrau,  therefore,  is  wrong  in  understanding 
the  meaning  to  be  once  by  Agamemnon,  and  once  now  by  us. 

Et  MARTI  PRAETENDERE  MUROS  (vs.  599). — All  the  Com- 
mentators and  translators,  both  those  who  read  marti  and 
those  who  read  morti,  understand  praetendere  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  obiicere,  and  the  walls  to  be  presented  against  -the 
assaulting  Eutuli :  those  who  read  marti,  understanding  them 
to  be  presented  against  the  Mars,  /'.  e.  the  battle,  or  fighting,  or 
assault  of  the  Rutuli ;  those  who  read  morti,  understanding 
them  to  be  presented  against  the  death  which  the   assaulting 
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Eutull  would  infliot  upon  the  Trojans.  "  Vulgo  morti  leotum, 
etiam  in  Medic,  et  sic  Servius  cum  lul.  Sabino  nee  hoc  male ; 
magis  tamen  epicum  illud  (viz.  marti).  .  .  .  Est  enim  ele- 
ganter  et  docte  dictum  praetenderk  muros  marti,  bello, 
pugnae,  vallum  et  muros  ducere  quo  inclusi  latere  et  pugnam 
detrectare  possint,"  Heyne.  "Morti  melius  cum  sententia  con- 
venit.  Muros  praetenduut  morti,  qui  certo  sciunt,  si  muros 
relinquunt,  sibi  esse  moriendum,"  Peerlkanip.  "  Eevoeavi 
morti;  similiter  peocatum  a  librariis,  11.  115;  nee  probabile 
est,  lectionem  tarn  facilem,  qualis  est  Marti,  in  banc,  a  vulgari 
loquendi  usu  longius  remotam,  transisse,"  Wagner,  Forbiger, 
Tluel.     "  Und  tod  abwebret  mit  mauern,"  Yoss. 

' '  e  pur  col  vostro  muio, 
e  CO  i  vostri  ripari,  or  da  la  morte 
vi  riparate  ?  "  (Caio). 

I  am  bold  to  say,  that  both  interpretations  alike  assign  a  false 
sense  to  the  word  praetendere,  which  is  never  to  hold  up 
iujainst,  or  present  against  an  object  in  the  dative  case,  but 
always  to  hold  up  before,  or  present  before,  an  object  in  the 
dative  case ;  i.  e.  is  never  to  screen  from  the  object  in  the  dative 
case,  but  always  to  screen  the  object  in  the  dative  case.  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  79 :  .  .  .  "  vestem  tumidis  praefendit 
ocellis  ;"  Virg.  Georg.  1.  270  :  .  .  .  "  segeti  pi'aetendere  sepem;" 
Suet.  Claud.  10:  "inter  praetenta  foribus  vela;"  Liv.  39.  16  : 
"  deorum  numen  praetenditur  sceleribus;"  Claud,  de  Bell. 
Get.  U16 : 

"  venit  et  extremis  legio  praetenta  Britannia, 
quae  Scoto  dat  fraena  truci,  ferroque  notatas 
perlegit  exsangues  Picto  moriente  figuras  ; ' ' 


Sil.  15.  44 


'  dum  cineri  titulum,  memorandaque  nomina  bustis 
praetendit ;" 


In  every  one  of  these  instances,  and  I  believe  in  every  instance 
which  can  be  adduced,  the  dative  case  is  of  the  object  screened 
or  protected,  not  of  the  object  against  which  the  screen  is  held 
up.  When  this  last  object  is  mentioned  it  is  put  into  the  accu- 
sative with  ad  versus,  ex.  gr.  Liv.  37.  54:  "Licet  ergo  vobis. 
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.  .  .  meminisse,  quem  titulum  praetenderitis  prius  advevstis 
Philippum,  nunc  adversus  Antiochum  belli ;"  Ambros.  Ep.  76 
(ed.  Migne,  xvi.  p.  1263)  :  "  Postremo  quasi  bonum  bellatorem 
sumere  arma  Dei,  ac  praetendere  semper,  non  solum  adversus 
carnem,"  &c. 

The  reading  mokti,  therefore,  no  matter  by  what  MS. 
authority  supported,  is  to  be  rejected  as  incompatible  with 
PRAETENDERE  (for  the  sense  it  affords  in  conjunction  with  that 
word  is  no  other  than  screen,  or  protect  death,  quod  absurdum), 
and  MARTI  is  to  be  adopted,  which,  in  connexion  with  prae- 
tendere, affords  the  unobjectionable  sense,  set  up  the  screen  of 
a  umll  before,  not  the  Mars  of  the  Rutuli,  but  before  i/our  own 
Mars,  i.  e.  fight  like  cowards  from  behind  walls,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  walls.     Compare  vs.  46,  above  : 

"  armatique  cavis  expectant  turribiis  hostem." 

Even  in  those  cases  in  which  praetendere  is  joined  with 
adversus,  praetendere  has  still,  according  to  the  proper 
force  of  its  preposition,  the  meaning  of  holding  before,  or  in 
front  of  the  holder,  not  at  all  that  of  holding  before  or  against 
an  object,  that  meaning  belonging  solely  to  the  adversus, 
and  not  being  at  all  shared  by  the  verb.  That  this  is  so,  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  praetendere  alone, 
and  without  either  dative  or  preposition  governing  accusative, 
is  never  to  hold  against,  but  always  to  hold  before  (viz.  the 
holder).  Tacitus,  Annul.  Ik..  21 :  "  Pluribus  ipsa  licentia 
placebat :  ac  tamen  honesta  nomina  praetendebant"  [held  up 
honest  names,  not  against  anyone,  or  anything,  but  in  front  of 
themselves^  ;  Sil.  6.  76  : 

' '  procedit,  renovata  f ocis  et  paupere  Vesta 
lundna  praetendens  " 

[holding  the  lamp,  not  against  anything,  but  before  himselfl ; 
Ammian.  16.  11.  14:  "  dum  castrorum  opera  mature  eonsur- 
gunt,  militisque  pars  stationes  praetendit  agrarias,  alia  frumenta 
insidiarum  metu  coUigit  caute ;"  as  if  he  had  said  "  castris 
praetendit  stationes  agrarias."  Still  further,  praetendere 
being,  as  appears  from  the  passages  just  cited  from  Claudian 
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and  Amniian,  the  technical  term  in  Eoman  strategy  for  setting 
or  posting  soldiers  outside,  for  the  defence  of  a  camp,  city,  or 
other  position,  and  bodies  of  soldiers  so  posted  being  even  tech- 
nically denominated  praeteuturae — compare  Ammian.  14. 
3.  2:  "  Bt  quia  Mesopotamiae  traotus  omues  crebro  inquietari 
sueti,  praetentiiria  et  stationibus  {pickets  and  outpods)  serva- 
bautur  agrariis  " — it  may  not  be  quite  absurd  to  find  in  our 
text  the  innuendo,  "  Fie  on  you,  cowards,  who  are  not  ashamed, 
MARTI  PRAETENWEEE  MUROs,  when  j'ou  should  '  praetcndore 
Martem  muris ;'  to  fight  behind  walls,  when  you  should  fight 
before  and  for  them."  The  Latin  praetendere,  with  the 
dative,  is  thus  the  Greek  npoaOiv  sxttv  with  the  genitive. 
Hom.  II.  20.  16^ :  .  .  .  uTop  aairiSa  Oovpiv  npoaOtv  t\i  aripvoio. 
Marti,  precisely  as  "  Mars,"  10.  280  : 

' '  in  manibus  Mars  ipse,  viii, ' ' 

and  Claud,  de  Bell.  Gild.  85  : 

"  rnuro  sustinui  Martem,  noctesque  cruentas 
Coiliua  pro  tune  tuli," 

where  the  sense  is  the  opposite  of  our  text,  and  precisely  that 
which  is  assigned  to  our  text  by  the  commentators ;  viz.,  sus- 
tained, by  means  of  our  walls,  the  attack  of  the  enemy. 
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QUIS — RUMPIT 


VAR.  LECT.  [pmicl.  mostly]  (vs.  603). 

DURUM   AB   STIEPE   GENUS  •  NAios  IH  Donatus ;    La   Cerda;    Bninck ; 
Wakef. ;  Voss. 

BUEUM  AB  STIEPE  GENUS  NATOs  III  Heyne  J  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ; 
Lad. 

DUEUM  AB  STIEPE  GENUS  •  GNAios  III  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Burm. 

DtTEUM  A  STIEPE  GENUS  •  NAIOS  IH  Donat. ;  P.  Mauut. ;  D.  Heinis. 

DUKUM  A  STIEPE  GENUS  NATOS   III   llibb. 
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VAR.  LECT.  (ve.  612). 

niEMlMTTS  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  (PRAEMIMUS,  with  the  A  crossed  out). 
II?.  Ill  Yen.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  JM.  Heins. 
(1670);  Philippe;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pettier;  "WagD.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribh. 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  623). 

CON I'ENDIT  I  iJom.,  ilferf.  II  f.  Ill  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut.; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861); 
Lad. ;  Haupt. 

INTENDIT  I  Pal.  II  \.  Ill  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ; 
Ribbeck. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  632). 

EiTUGii  I  Med.     II  ^„-.      Ill  Ven.   1470 ;    Rom.    1473 ;    P.    Manut. ; 

Philippe  ;  Heyne ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 
ET  PUGiT  I  Mom.,  Pal.,    Pierius.      II i%-.     IH  D.  Heins.;   N.  Heins. 

(1670);  Brunck;  Pott. 
ECFDGIT  HI  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  651). 

ET  .  .  .  ALBOs  I  Pal.,  Med.  "  In  Porcio  et  quibusdara  aliis  codd.  fl.4.tos 
habetur.  Sed  qui  Dardanio  Anohisae  armiger  ante  fuit  albos  iam 
capillos  habere  debebat.  Qui  y&vo  Jlavos  reposuere  forte  altos,  corrupta 
saeculi  pronuntiatione  soriptum  invenerant,  eiusque  abusiouis  ignari 
ELATOs  scribendum  iudicarunt.  Nam  albos  in  Cod.  Delphio  et  aliquot 
aliis  antiquis  omnino  legi,"  Pierius.  Ill  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473; 
P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck.; 
Pott. ;  Jahn  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  1832,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

ELAVOS  I  Pom.     H  I.     Ill  Wakef. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  667). 
PLICTU  I  Pal.      "In  Romano  cod.  et   aliquot  aliis  adflictu  legitur,  ex 

paraphrasi  sumptum  (Qu.  ?)  nam  Servius  agnoscit  flight,"  Pierius. 

II  h     III  "  flictu  pro  AFFLiCTu,"  Servius ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ; 

D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.    (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.; 

Pettier;    Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Voss ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
ATFLICTU  I  3Ied. 
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ADPLICTTT   I   Iloin.      II  i. 

AFFLICTU  III  Jahn. 
PLTJCTU  III  Yen.  1470. 


VAM.  LECT.  (vs.  671). 

CAELO  .  .  .  KTJBILA  I  Rom.,  Pal.     II  |.     Ill  Yen.  1470;  llom.  1473; 

P.  Manut;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe;  Heyne;   Brunck  ; 

Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  llibb. 

NVBIL     . 
CAELOACVALVMINA  (with  the  LVMIN  crossed  out)  I  Med. 

TELO  .  .  ,  NOBILA  III  Wakef. 


Q.UIS   DEUS  ITALIAM,   QUAE    VOS    DEMENTIA    ADEGIT    (vS.    601). 

"  Deus  et  DEMENTIA  non  recte  iunguntur  ;  est  enim,  quis  deus 
tarn  demens.  Maluissem :  '  non  deus  Italiain,  sed  vos  dementia 
adegit,'  "  Peerlkamp.  Deus  and  dementia  agree  perfectly, 
the  meaning  being  :  what  god  drove  you  to  this  foolish  enter- 
prise ?  in  other  words,  what  god  so  deprived  you  of  your  good 
sense,  that  you  undertook  this  enterprise  ? 

VeNATU  INVIGILANT  PUERI  SILVASQUE  FATIGANT  (vS.  605). — 

Venatu  invigilant  pueri,  theme  ;  silvasque  fatigant,  varia- 
tion ;  and  see  Eemm.  on  8.  94  and  1.  320. 

Invigilant,  stay  aicake,  keep  watch,  lose  sleep. 

Yenatu  invigilant,  stay  awake  for  hunting,  lose  their  sleep 
for  hunting,  spend  the  night  or  half  the  night  hunting.  Compare 
Cicer.  Phil.  Uj..  7.  19 :  "  Memoria  tenent  me  ante  diem  xiii. 
Kalendas  lanuarias  principem  revocandae  libertatig  fuisse  :  me 
ex  Kalendis  lanuariis  ad  hano  horam  invigilasse  reipublicae  " 
[where,  as  in  our  text,  the  notion  is  solely  that  of  keeping  awake 
(vigil),  not  at  all  that  of  guarding].     Propert.  4.  4.  85  : 

"  omnia  praebehant  somnos,  sed  lupiter  unus 
decrevit  poenis  invigilare  tuis.' ' 

Silius,  10.  331  : 

"  sed  mens  invigilat  curis,  noctisque  quietem 
feire  nequit." 
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SiLVAS  FATiGANT. — Give  the  woods  no  rest,  no  peace,  with. 

their  continual  hunting  ;  weary  the  woods  with  their  hunting. 

We  may  compare,  for  the  converse,  Valer.  Flacc.  4.   18   (of 

Hercules) : 

' '  ille  graves  ooulos,  et  Hylan  resonantia  semper 
ora  ferens,  ut  nulla  deum  superare  potestas, 
procumbit ;  tandem  fessis  pax  reddita  silvis, 
fluminaque  et  vacuis  auditae  montibus  aurae." 

VersaqOe  iuvencum  terga  fatigamus  hasta  (vv.  609, 
610).— For  TEKGA,  see  Eem.  on  "  terga  suum,"  1.  639. 

Fatigamus. — See  Eem.  1.  284  b. 

Debilitat  vires  animi  (vs.  611),  theme;  mutatque  vigo- 
REM,  variation. 

Ha  bent  redimicula  (vs.  616). — Have  appendages  resem- 
bling the  redimicula  of  the  Eoman  women.  Festus:  "Ee- 
dimiculum  vocant  mulieres  catellam,  qua  maxime  utuntur 
ornatus  causa." 

Ipse  tibi  ad  tua  templa  feram  solennia  dona,  theme; 
ET  statuam  ante  aras  aurata  fronte  iuvencum,  variation 
(vv.  626,  627). 

Addvct:/^  sagitta  (vs.  632). — Because  the  arrow  was  drawn 
so  far  only  as  to  reach  the  person,  viz.  to  the  ears  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  "  reAucta.  hasta,"  because  the  spear  was  drawn  bach,  so 
as  to  pass  the  person,  as  far  back  behind  the  person  as  the  hand 
that  held  it  would  reach. 

Perque  caput  rkmuli  VENiT  (vs.  633),  theme;  cava 
tempora  ferro  traiicit,  particularizing  variation. 

Macte  nova  virtute,  puer  (vs.  641). — Eeminds  us  of 
Jupiter's  famous  iv  vie  on  seeing  Bacchus  kill  his  adversary  in 
the  battle  of  the  giants. 

Sic  itur  ad  astra  (vs.  641). — Compare  Cicer.  Sonin.  Scip. 
15:  "ea  vita  via  est  in  coelum."  Sic  itur  ad  astra  is 
intimately  connected  with  dis  genite,  et  geniture  deos.  It 
is  as  if  he  had  said :  Thou,  who  art  descended  from  gods, 
and  art  to  have  gods  for  thy  descendants,  shalt,  by  follow- 
ing on  in  this  way,  thyself  become  a  god.  This  is  the  road 
of  the  hero  to  heaven.      See  Eemark  on    "  qua  sola   sidera,. 
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adibam,"   4.    322,    and    compare    Sil.    7.    16    (apostrophizing 
Fabius)  : 

"  sumnie  dacum,  qui  regna  iteriLm  labentia  Troiae, 
et  fluxas  Ijatii  res,  maiorumque  laboies, 
qui  Carmentis  opes,  et  regna  Evandria  servas, 
surge,  age,  et  emerito  sacrum  caput  insere  caelo." 

PrTMAM   HANC    TIBI    MAGNUS    APOLLO  CONCEDIT    LAXIDEM,  ET 

PARIBUS  NON  iNviDET  ARMts  (vv.  654,  655). — Compare  Theocr., 
Idyl.  7. 100 : 

oy  ouSe  k^v  avTos  aeiSei/ 
^oi0os  (Tuv  <t)opfJi.iyyt  napa  TpnroSefftri  fieyatpoi. 

Paribus  armis,  i.  e.  a  bow  and  arrow  as  sure  as  his  own. 

TUM    SCUTA    CAVAEQUE    DANT    SONITUM    FLICTU    GALEAE    (vV. 

666,  667). — "  Inducitur  eomparatio  ut  ostendatur  quanta  vis 
telorum  fuisset,  et  quemadmodum  resonabant,  quae  percutie- 
bantur  telis,"  Donat.  "  Ylictv,  perciissionibus,"  Cynth.  Cenet. 
"Scuta  et  galeae  cavae  quibus  s.  repulsa  erant  tela,  nam 
aliter  non  sparsa  essent  per  terras,  sed  infixa  corporibus," 
Ascensius.  "  Das  geschoss  schlagt  an  die  helme  an,"  Thiel. 
"  Scuta  et  galeae  sonant  iaculorum  ietibus,"  Forbiger.  It  is 
iioi  the  striking  of  shields  and  helmets  with  swords  or  spears 
which  is  here  spoken  of,  but  the  clashing  of  shield  with  shield, 
and  of  helmet  with  helmet.     Sil.  9.  322  : 

.  .  "  galea  horrida  flictu 
adversae  ardescit  galeae,  clipeusque  fatiscit 
impnlsu  elipei,  atque  ensis  contunditur  ense ;' ' 

Sil.  10.  318 : 

"  fractaque  conflietu  pannarum  tegniina  ;" 

Sil.  4.  357 : 

"  exoritur  rabies  caedum,  ac  vix  tela  furori 
sufficiunt,  teritur  iunctis  mnbonibus  umbo, 
pesque  pBdem  premit,  et  nutantes  oaaside  cristae 
hostiletu  tremulo  pulaatit  conamine  frontem ;" 

and  Pacuvius,  in  his  play  of  Teucer,  as  quoted  by  Servius : 
"  flictus  navium,"  the  dashing  of  one  ship  against  another. 
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Flictu,  not  AFFLiCTU  :  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  Siliusj 
9.  322  (where  the  reading  can  by  no  possibility  be  affliotu), 
and  Pacuvius,  just  quoted. 


672-678. 

PANDARUS  ET  BITIAS  IDAEO  ALCANORE  CRETI 
QUOS  lOVIS  EDUXIT  LUCO  SILVESTRIS  lAERA 
ABIETIBL'S  lUVENES  PATRIIS  ET  MONTIBUS  AEQUOS 
PORTAM  QUAE  DUCIS  IMPKRIO  COMMISSA  RECLUDUNT 
FRKTl  ARMIS  ULTROQUE  INVITANT  MOENIBUS  HOSTEM 
IPSI  IJSTUS  DEXTBA  AC  LAEVA  PRO  TURRIBUS  ADSTANT 
ARMATI  FERRO  ET  CRISTIS  CAPITA  ALTA  CORUSCI 


Abietibus  iuvenes  PATRIIS  .  .  .  AEQUOS  (vs.  674). ^-Compare 
Ballad  of  Sir  James  the  Ross  : 

"  his  growth  was  as  the  tufted  fir 

that  crow^us  the  mountain's  brow." 

Quae  ducis  impebio  commissa  (vs.  675). — "Melius  est  ut 
commissam  dicamus  clausam,  quam  creditam  Pandaro  et  Bitiae," 
Servius.  "  Quae  eis  commissa  fuerat,"  Cynth.  Genet.,  Yoss, 
Heyne,  Forbiger,  Wagner  [Praest.],  Thiel.  I  agree  with 
Servius,  first,  because  the  boldness  of  Pandarus  and  Bitias  is 
better  shown  by  their  opening  the  gate,  which  was  closed  by 
order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  than  by  their  opening  the  gate 
which  was  merely  committed  to  their  charge  ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  strong  expression  ducis  imperio,  used  of  the  mere 
appointment  to  a  post,  savours  of  the  mountain  in  labour,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  appropriate,  being  under- 
stood of  an  express  command,  not  only  mentioned,  but  dwelt 
on  at  length  before  (40-46),  and  on  which  the  safety  of  the 
State  depended.     Compare  Liv.  38.  4  :  "  per  nondum  comnmsa 
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inter  se  munimenta  urbera  intravit ;"  ibid.  38.  7 :  "  commmi'i 
operibus,"  the  "works  being  cloned  in,  brought  to  meet  at; the 
two  extremities.  Ovid,  Met.  6.  178  (of  the  walls  of  Thebes) : 
"  fidibusque  mei  commism  mariti  moenia." 

Ducis,  i.  e.  Aeneas. 

Ducis  iMPERio  coMMissA  PORTA,  exactly  parallel  to  7J6, 
below,  "lovis  imperiis  imposta  Inarime." 

Ultko  (vs.  tt76). — Propria  motu  (see  Rem.  on  "  miseresoi- 
mus  ultro,"  2.  145) ;  not  only  are  prepared  to  resist  if  the 
enemy  attempt  to  enter  the  city,  but  dare  them  to  attempt  to 
enter  it. 

DeXTRA      AC     LAEVA    PRO     TURRIBUS    ASTANT     (vS.     677). 

"  AsTANT,  hoc  est  non  ante  turres  aut  pro  ipsarum  defensione 
tantummodo,  sed  ad  vicem  turrium,  quoniam  ii  excelsi  fuerunt 
et  fortes.  TJt  iam  non  homines  dextra  ac  laeva,  sed  turris 
astare  videretur.  Indncltiir  comparatio  stantium,  et  proceritas 
monstratur,"  Donatus;  and  so  Macrobius,  Sat.  5.  11.  29  ("  et 
geminos  heroas  modo  turres  vocat,  modo  describit  luce  cristarum 
coruscos")  ;  Cynthius  Ceuetensis  ("tamquam  turres");  Ben- 
venuto  Rambaldi  da  Imola  (Comm.  on  Dante,  translated  into 
Italian  by  Tamburini,  1855,  vol.  1,  p.  54) ;  La  Cerda;  Heyne 
("  tanquam  binae  turres  ") ;  Yoss,  and  Wagner  (18fjl).  This 
interpretation  is,  I  think,  inadmissible — first,  because,  how- 
ever good  the  picture  might  have  been  of  Pandarus  and  Bitias 
standing  huge  as  towers  (Stat.  T/ieb.  3.  13 :  "  et  nostris  turri- 
bus  aequi  Thespiadae"),  and  in  front  of  the  gate,  the  picture 
had  been  very  bad  of  them  standing  huge  as  towers  inside  the 
.gate ;  and  secondly,  because  the  size  of  the  two  cliampions, 
compared  only  three  lines  previously  to  pines  and  mountains, 
and  to  be  compared  on  the  next  line  but  one  to  oaks,  had  been 
too  much  insisted  on  by  a  fourth  comparison. 

Another  interpretation  is  the  second  of  Servius's :  "  aut  pro 
defensione,"  i.e.  "ad  defendendas  turres,"  an  interpretation 
adopted  by  Wagner  ( 18^2)  and  by  Thiel.  To  this  interpretation  I 
object  that,  althougli  the  words  pro  tdrribxjs,  taken  by  themr 
selves,  and  apart  from  the  context,  might  very  well  bear  such 
meaning,  and  actually  do  bear  such  meaning,  Stat.  Theb.  11. 218 
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(Eteocles   apostrophizing  Jupiter,    and  thanking  him  for  his 
(Jupiter's)  personal  intervention  in  defence  of  Thebes) : 

"  ceu  regia  eaeli 
attentata  tui,  sic  te  pro  turribua  altis 
vidimus  urgentem  nubes,  lateque  benignum 
fiilmen,  et  auditos  proavis  agnovimus  ignes  ;" 

Claud,  de  Bella  Gild.  15.  85  (personified  Eome  speaking) : 

"  niuro  sustinui  Martem,  noctesque  cruentas 
CoUina^j'o  tiirre  tuli," 

still,  such  is  not  their  meaning  in  the  context  in  which  they 
stand,  inasmuch  as  in  this  sense  the  words  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  young  men,  whether  they  keep  the  gates  closed  or 
open  them ;  whereas  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  author  intends  to 
say  that  the  young  men  stand  pro  tdrkibus  only  after  they 
have  thrown  the  gates  open,  and  beccnae  they  had  thrown  the 
gates  open. 

Neither  explanation  of  the  words,  therefore,  satisfies  me, 
although  either  explanation  might  suit  them  in  another  context, 
and  I  look  for  a  third  explanation,  which  shall  suit  not  merely 
the  use  of  the  words  separately  taken,  but  their  use  in  this 
particular  context  also ;  and  such  explanation  immediately  pre- 
sents itself.  The  young  men  "astant"  neither  with  Donatus 
"  huge  as  towers,"  nor  with  Servius's  second  explanation,  "  pro 
defensione  turrium ;  ad  defendendas  turres;"  but  they  stand,  to 
use  the  two  first  words  of  Donatus  (without,  however,  under- 
standing those  two  words  as  Donatus  himself  has  explained 
them),  "  vice  turrium,"  in  place  of  towers,  performing  the  part 
of  towers,  defending  the  city,  which,  its  gates  being  now  open, 
was  no  longer  defended  by  its  towers.  Ammian.  14.  2.  9 : 
"  et  cum  ...  ad  siipercilia  venissent  fluyii  Melanis  alti  et 
vorticosi,  qai  pro  muro  tuetur  acoolas  circumfusus,  .  .  .  quievere 
paulisper  luoem  opperientes  ;"  not,  surely,  the  river  as  high  as 
a  wall,  but  the  river  which  answered  in  place  of  a  wall,  the  river 
which  defended  the  walless  city.  Ovid,  Fasti,  1.  555  (of  the 
cave  of  Cacus) : 

"  proque  dome  longis  spelunca  recessibus  ingens, 
abdita,  vix  ipsis  invenienda  feris  ;" 
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Sil.  16.  17 : 

.     .     .     "  ^roque  omnibus  annis 
et  casti'oruni  opibus  dextrisque  lecentibus  unuiii 
Hannibalis  sat  iiomen  erat  ;" 

Claui.Luud.  Stilkh.2.  12: 

"  haec  dea  [dementia]  pro  teniplis  et  ture  calentibus  aria 
te  [Stilichone]  fruitur;" 

Callim.  Hi/iim.  in  Del.  23  : 

Ketvat  fxev  irvpyoKFi  Trepi(rKeirf€ffiTiv  epvfivai, 
AtjAoj  S'  AiroA.A.wi'i.    ti  5e  ffTi&apuTepov  epKos  ; 

Claud.  Epigr.  in  Jacobum  (27.  3) : 

"  sic  tua  pro  elipeo  siistentet  pectoia  Thomas ;" 

Sil.  12.  162 : 

' '  campo  Nola  sedet,  crebris  circumdata  in  orbem 
tuiTibus,  et  oelso  facilem  tutatur  adiii 
planitiem  vallo ;  aed,  qui  non  turribus  armu 
defendenda  daret,  Terum  Ulti'o  moenia  dextra 
protegeret,  Marcellus  opem  auxiliiimque  ferebat;" 

Id.  7.  743  (of  Fabius) : 

.     .  "  murique  Urbis  stant  pectore  in  uno  ;" 

Id.  7.6: 

.     ' '  tot  millia  contra 
Poenorum  invictumque  ducem,  tot  in  agmina  solus 
ibat  (Fabius)  et  in  sese  cuncta  arma  virosque  gerebat ;" 

Id.  16.  68  (of  Larus,  fighting  with  his  battle-axe)  : 

' '  qui  postquam-  mums  miseris  ruit,  agmina  concors 
avertit  f  uga  oonf estim  dispersa  per  agros  ; ' ' 

Tzetz.  Prooem.  in  Iliad.  68I/-  :  Aiuq  o  TeXu/xuivio^,  wvpyog  o' 
Tuiv  EXXrti'biv ;  Johann.  Gramm.  Tzetz.  Theogon.  399 :  rov 
F,KTopa  TOP  wpofiaxov,  tov  ■!tvi>jov  tov  D/e  Tfjoiag  ;  ibid.  1^.85  : 
r\  0£  (Rhea),  to  iroBiv,  tyyiioe,  ovK  oiBa,  ytvofiivi),  Vw/xov  Pw/xu- 
Aov  TE  yivvq,  Suw  rr/c  Pwjujjf  irvpyovc; ;  and  608 :  Atag  u 
TtXa/xwvtoQ  TTvpyoQ  ifiipvxiofievot; ;  Piud.  Pi/tk.  5.  51,  Dissen : 

0  BaTTou  S'  eirerai  TraXaios  o\fios  e/xiraif  ra  Kai  ra  yeftuv, 
TTupyos  affTcos  Oju^a  re  ipaeyvoraroi' 

hf.:try,  aexeidea,  vol.  hi.  62 
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Let  not,  however,  the  reader  suppose  that  the  meaning-  is, 
that  Bitias  and  Pandarus  presented  themselves  as  two  towers 
(each  as  a  tower)  to  the  enemy.  This  had  been  a  very  poor 
picture,  indeed.  The  wall  of  defence  of  a  city  or  fort  consisted 
of  wall,  properly  so  called,  and  of  towers ;  in  other  words,  the 
city,  or  fort,  was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  towers  at  regular 
intervals,  the  intervals  being  filled  up  by  wall,  properly  so 
called.  This  ring  of  defence  was,  on  account  of  its  structure, 
called  indifferently  by  the  Romans  murus  and  turres,  and 
indifferently  by  the  Greeks  Ttixoe  and  nvpyoi,  and  even  jrupyoc. 
Thus  Find.  01.  8.  37,  Dissen  (of  the  wall  of  Troy)  : 

yKavKot  fie  SpaKopres,  eirei  KTiffBi]  veov, 
vvpyoy  etraWofjtevoi  rpeis,  oi  Bvo  fiev  Kaimov, 
avQi  5'  aTv^o^cvat  ipvxas  jSaAoi'* 
fis  5'  etropovffe  ^oaaais' 

Eurip.  Hecub.  1208 : 

ot'  furvxei 
Tpoia,  ircpij  5e   Trvpyos  fi^,'  en  ittoAii', 
t(r)  Te  Tlpia/iOS,  Europos  t'  Tji/flei  Sopv. 

Id.  Troad.  If  (Neptune  speaking)  : 

e{  01/  yap  aii<pi  TTjySe  TpaiiKnv  x^""" 
4>ai/3o5  T6,  Kaya,  \a'ivovs  wvpyovs  Tfpii 
op&QLtTiv  edejuei/  Kavoffiv, 

Id.  Androm.  8  (Andromache  of  herself)  : 

7)TiF  TToaiv  fiet)  EKTop'  ej  AxiAAeui 
BavovT  ecreiSop,  iraiSa  9",  ov  tmtu  irocrei, 
pt<pB fVTa  -nvpyiov  AffTi/oyaKT'  air'  opBiuy. 

Id.  Bhmis,  389  (Rhesus  to  Hector)  : 

XOip',  eo-flAoj  taSKov  irai,  rvpavye  rjjffSe  71/1 
EKTOp'  iraKata  tr^  ij/ue/fct  trpoaevyeirw. 
Xaipa  8e  a'  euTvxowTa,  Kat  vpoarificvov 
irvpyoia-iv  exSpwv  (ruyKaraaKa^f/wy  5' eyu 
reixv  Ttpei/ji,  Koi  yeuy  irpri<raiv  o-Ko^ij, 

where  Tuxn  and  Trupyoitrtv  are  merely  different  terms  for  the 
same  thing,  viz.  the  wall  (or  rampart,  with  towers  at  intervals 
in  it,  for  additional  strength)  which  the  Grecians  had  thrown 
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up  for  the  protection  of  their  fleet.     Ihid,  hk^   (Rhesus  to 
Hector)  : 

irepcrayTt  Trupyous,  j/auffTafljUois  eTrettrTreffeti/, 

where  the  same  wall,  or  rampart,  is  meant ;  Id.  Troad.  9  .• 

0  7ap  napi/atrtos- 
^wKeu;  Ettcios  fii!}XO-vanTi  IlaAAaSos 
€yKVfiov'  iinrov  reuxeoay  ffvvapfxoffai 
wpjau  eTre/ti/'ei'  e^/TOS,  oAeflpiov  fiapoT. 

Aesch.  (Se^^.  c.  J/je^.  216: 

■jrvpyov  ffreyetv  eux^ff^e  Tro\€fiiov  SopVf 

where  trvpyov  is  not  tiirrem,  but  muriim,  moenia.  Id.  Agam. 
826  (of  the  Trojan  horse)  : 

iirirou  veoffiros,  affxiSTjffTpoflios  Xews, 
TTTjSij/jt'  opoueros  ajui^t  nA.eiaSuj'  SvffiV 
wrepdoptav  Se  irvpyov  w/j.T](rTrjs  \ea)V 
aSijv  ehei^ev  aifiaros  rvpavviKov, 

overleaping,  not  the  tower  of  Troy,  but  the  wall.  Lycophron, 
Casmndr.  i.69 : 

ho$€iffa  trpuTatx^eta  T(p  TtvpyotTKaiptp^ 

where  the  schol.  rt^  TcXafiuivi'  laropii  yap  EXXaviKog,  on  Trpo 
Tov  HpuKXiovc  tiaiXdwv  itg  Triv  Tpoiav  o  TsXafitov,  juipog  ti  tov 
Tiixovg  icuTa(5aXiJtiv,  &e.  And,  accordinglj-,  ApoU.  [Lex.) : 
"riupyo^  oTE  fiiv  KUjOidic  (Homer,  //.  6.  373)  : 

Ttvpytp   €(fre(rr7iK€i  {yooojira  re,  ^vpofupri  re)  . 

oTt  Se,  ret^oe.     (Horn.  //.  3.  151/.)  : 

Oi  S*  «s  ouy  eiTiovd'  E\efriv  eirt  irvpyov  lovffav, 

Km  (Horn.  Odijss.  6.  262) : 

v^7j\os  {ica\os  Se  KifXTji/  tKarepdt  rroXrfOs, 

KflTTTJ   S'    eiffldflT}). 
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(>6iv    KOI    Tiiv    aTii\i(TTOv,     anvQj  wTov    Xtyn:       "  cp.    Horn, 

Odyss.  11.  863:  : 

01  TTpuTOt  &rj&7js  fSos  fKTtffaV  iTFTairvKoiO, 
TTvpyoiffav  T'   iitei  ov  ixev  airvpyajToy  y'  eSuvacTO 
vaiefiev  evpux^pov  @7i^7}y,  Kparepu)  irep  eoyre.^^ 

(note  ed.  Villoison.) 

So  far,  therefore,  is  Virgil  from  instituting  in  our  text  a 
comparison  either  in  point  of  size,  or  in  point  of  strength, 
between  Pandanis  a,nd  Bitias  and  two  towers,  that  he  is  not 
even  speaking  of  towers,  strictly  so  called,  at  all,  but  only  of 
the  city  wall,  the  Xaivot  irvpjot,  generally,  and  Yirgil's  pro 
TTJRRiBus  is  exactly  Ammian's  "  pro  muro,"  and  the  "  pro 
muro "  of  Sallust,  as  quoted  by  Nonius  (p.  242) :  "  Audacia  pro 
muro  habetur,"  and  the  young  men  are  a  icall  of  defence  for  the 
city,  PRO  TURRiBTJS  ASTANT,  in  the  same  way  as  Cyrus's  oirAirai 
are  a  wall  of  defence,  toXTTrep  rst^oe,  for  the  lighter-armed 
troops,  outside  which  they  encamped,  Xenoph.  Cyr.  8.  5.  11  : 
owAiTac;  ce  kui  tovc;  to  fxeyaXa  ytppa  t^^ovT-ac  kwkA(j>  ttuvtuiv 
Hxev,  &)(T7r£p  reixoc-  in  the  same  way  as  the  gods  are  a  wall 
of  defence  for  Thebes,  irvpjo(^v\aKig,  Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Tlieh. 
168: 

Lto  iravaKKeis  0eoi, 

tu  TcAeiOi  TcAemi  t6  70s 

TotrSe  Trvpyo^v\aK€5 

[«.  e.  towers  guarding  the  land,  a  guard  of  towers  for  the  land] ; 
in  the  same  way  as  Priam's  sacrifices  are  a  wall  of  defence  for 
Troy.     Aesch.  Agam.  1167  (Cassandra  prophesying) : 

luj  TTovoi  TTovoi  TToXeos  oXoficvas  TO  irav. 
lit)  trpoTT  vpyoi  Bvaiai  warpos 
TToKuKayeis  ^OTUV  iroiovo/xuv^ 

where  Aeschylus's  adjective,  npoirvpjoi^  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  Yirgil's  preposition  and  substantive,  pro  turribus  ;  in  the 
same  way  as  Aesch.  SuppL  190 : 

KpiKxaov  5e  itvpyov  /Siujuos,  appi)KTOv  aaKOs, 
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au  altar  is  an  impenetrable  shield,  a  better  wall  of  defence  than 
a  tower ;  and  Aesch.  Pers.  857 : 

irpwTa  /xev  evBoicifiov  trrpaTia^  aTr€<l}att/oiM€d*  TjSe  vofitff/xaTa  irupyiva 

tower  laws,  i.  e.  laws  as  sure  and  strong  and  reliable  as  towers 
directed  everything.  Compare  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Marmioii, 
Canto  5,  In  trod.  : 

"  ne'er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call 
thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall, 
than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine, 
thy  dauntless  voluntary  line  ; 
for  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 
their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land." 

What  wonder  that  our  author's  pro  turribus  astant  should 
have  given  commentators  some  trouble,  expressing,  as  it  does, 
iu  three  short  words  the  entire  thought  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  unable  to  express  in  less  than  a  couplet  ? 

Pro  turribus  =  vice  turrium,  exactly  as  "  pro  domino" 
=  vice  domiiii,  in  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  11.  16.  "  Q,ui  (Urbiuus)  cum 
iussus  occidi  in  Reatino  lateret,  latebris  proditis,  unus  ex  servis, 
anulo  eius  et  veste  insignitus,  in  cubiciilo,  ad  quod  irruebant 
qui  persequebantur,  pro  domino  iacuit,  militibusque  ingredien- 
tibus  eervicem  praebuit,  et  ictum  tanquam  Urbinus  excepit." 
Exactly  similar  to  Virgil's  pro  turribus  in  our  text  is  Luoan's 
PRO  vuLNERE  (9.  809),  where  that  author,  describing  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  bite  of  the  hemorrhois,  says  : 

.     .     .     "  omnia  membra 
emisere  simul  rutilum  pro  sanguine  virus, 
sanguis  erant  lacrimae  :  C[uaeoumque  foramina  uovit 
humor,  ab  his  largus  manat  cruor :  ora  redundant, 
et  patulae  nares ;  sudor  rubet ;  omnia  plenis 
membra  fluunt  venis  :  totum  est^ro  vulnere  corpus," 

i.  e.  as  we  say,  the  whole  body  is  one  wound,  or  is  as  good  as  a 
wound.  So  common,  indeed,  is  the  form  of  expression,  that  we 
have  it  twice  in  this  one  passage  of  Lucan,  "pro  sanguine" 
being  vice  sanguinis,  exactly  as   "Proconsul"  is  vice  coitsulis, 
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"  Propraetor"  vice  praetores,  and  pro  tukribtjs  in  our  text  vice 
furrium ;  performing  the  office  of,  without  resemblance  being  at 
all  implied.     In  like  manner  Ovid,  Met.  12.  509  : 

"  silva  premat  fauces ;  et  erit  pro  vulnere  pondus." 

[tbe  weight  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  wound,  will  be  as  good 
as  a  wound].     Ter.  Andr.  1.  1.  118  : 

,     .     .     "  comperisse  Pamphilum 
pro  uxore  habere  hanc  peregrinam." 

Adstant. — Not  merely  =  stant,  but  meaning  stand  hy,  ready 
to  hand,  ready  to  help.  TtapaaTaTovai  (Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  669) ; 
and  see  Eem.  on  "stantem,"  vs.  575.  See  also  Rem.  on 
"adstant,"  1.  156  b. 


681-723. 


CONSUKGUNT — RES 


CONSURGUNT    GEMINAE     QUERCUS,    theme  ;     INTONSAQUE     CAELO 

ATTOLi.UNT  CAPITA,  first  Variation;  sublimi  vertice  nutant, 
second  variation  (vv.  681,  682). 

Terga  dedekb  (vs.  686). — The  expression  is  preserved  in 
the  Italian:  Dante,  Infern.  31.  7 : 

"  Noi  demmo  'I  dosso  al  misero  vallone." 

Sarpedonis  alti  (vs.  697). — Alti,  as  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
See  Rem.  on  "  altus  Orodes,"  10.  737. 

Specus  (vs.  700).— Shakesp.  Bom.  and  Jul.  3.  1.  99  (Mer- 
cutio,  of  his  wound)  :  "  'Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as 
a  ehuTch-door  ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve." 

Contorta  PHALARicA  VENiT  (v8.  705). — Compare  Ammian. 
19.  1.7:  "  quem  ubi  venientem  iam  telo  forte  contiguimi  con- 
templator  peritissimus  advertisset,  contorta  ballista  filium  eius 
jjrimae  pubis  adolescentem,  lateri  paterno  haerentem,  thorace 
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cum  peotore  perforato,  profudit,  prooeritate  ei  d'ecore  corporis 
aequalibus  antestantem." 

OOLLAPSA  RUUNT  IMMANIA  MEMBRA  DAT  TELLUS  GEMITUM  ET 

CMPEUM  SUPER  iNTONAT  iNGENS  (vv.  708,  709). — Commentators 
disagree  whether  the  construction  be  ingens  (Bitias)  intonai- 

SUPER  CLIPEUM,    Or   INGENS  CLIPEUM    INTONAT   SUPER  (Bitiam)  ; 

the  propugners  of  the  former  construction  being  Burmann : 
"Ingens  Bitias  cadens  intelligendus ;"  La  Cerda :  "Agnosco 
genus  masculum,  ut  dicat  gigantem  cecidisse  super  clypeum ;" 
and  Peerlkamp  :  "  Bitias  per  clypeum  et  loricam  vulneratus  est 
in  peotore.  Ergo  corruit  in  vulnus  et  in  clypeum,  non  clypeus 
super  ipsum.  Si  supinus  cecidisset,  turn  clypeus  super  ipsum 
intonuisset :"  of  the  latter,  Servius  (ed.  Lion] :  "  Aut  ipse 
ingens  super  clypeum  intonat,  aut  ingens  clypeum  super  ipsum 
tonat.  Nam  lectum  est  etiam  hoc  clypeum,  ut  probat  Caper  ; 
quod  raagis  debemus  accipere ;"  Heyne  :  "  Doctior  est  Serviana 
ratio,  ut  clypeum  neutro  genere  dixerit :  hoc  clypeum  ingens 
intonat  super,  sc.  super  immania  membra  coUapsa  ;"  Wagner  : 
"  Firmat  banc  explicationem  (sc.  Heynianam)  Donatus, '  Magna 
clipei  species  magnum  fecerat  sonitum;' "  and  J.  H.  Yoss  : 
"  ibn  umkracht  der  gewaltige  heerschild." 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  former  construction 
are — {a)  that  it  leaves  clipeum  in  undisturbed  possession  of  its 
usual  masculine  gender,  and  (b)  that  it  represents  Bitias  as 
falling  in  the  usual  manner  in  which  a  man  falls  who  receives 
his  death-wound  in  front.  Compare  10.  488  (of  Pallas  killed 
by  Turnus  with  a  similar  thrust  of  a  spear) : 

"  corruit  in  vulnus,  sonitum  super  arma  dedere, 
et  terram  hostilem  moriens  petit  ore  oruento  ;' ' 

Liv.  1.  58  (of  Lucretia)  :  "  Cultrum  quem  sub  veste  abditum 
habebat,  eum  in  corde  defigit,  prolapsaque  in  vulnus,  moribunda 
cecidit;"  Luoret.  4.  1049: 

"  namque  omues  plerumque  oadunt  in  vulnus,  et  illam 
emicat  in  partem  sanguis,  unde  icimur  ictu, 
et  si  comminus  est,  hostem  ruber  occupat  humor." 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  is,  that  the  Virgilian 
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passage  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  (//.  l^..  501/),  apaj3ricTt  Se 

For  myself,  while  entirely  agreeing  with  Serving  and  his 
party,  that  it  is  not  Bitias,  but  Bitias's  shield  which  intonat,  I 
dissent  so  far  from  both  parties  as  to  hold  that  the  super  of  our 
text  expresses  not  the  relative  position  of  one  thing  with  respect 
to  another,  but  merely  the  addition,  or  accession,  of  one  thing  to 
another,  viz.  the  sound  of  the  heavy  shield  falling,  to  the  sound 
of  the  heavy  man  falling,  the  exact  structure  being  not  ci,y- 

PEUM    INTONAT  SUPER   (Bitiam),  but   CLIPEUM,    SUPER,   INTONAT, 

and  SUPER  being  equivalent  to  praeterea  {besides,  furthermore, 

over  and  above  what  has  been  already  mentioned),  exactly  as  it 

is  equivalent  to  praeterea  in  the  twin  passage  already  quoted, 

10.488: 

"  corruit  in  vulnus,  sonitum  super  arma  dedere, 
et  terrain  hostilem  moriens  petit  ore  cruento," 

where  by  no  possibility  can  the  meaning  be,  his  shield  clanged 
over  him,  his  shield  not  being  over  him,  but  under  him,  because 
he  has  not  only  collapsed  on  his  wound,  i.  e.  forwards  or  on  his 
face,  but  because  he  bites  the  ground  under  him.  The  following 
are  examples  of  super  taken  thus  adverbially: — Georg,  3.  262; 

.     .     .     ' '  nee  miseri  possunt  revocare  parentes, 
nee  moritura  super  crudeli  funere  virgo  ;" 

Aen.  7.  ^61  : 

"  saevit  amor  ferri,  et  scelerata  insania  belli, 
ira  super  ;" 

Ovid,  fferoid.  13.  113  : 

"  thura  damns,  lacrymamque  super;" 

Id.  Met.  k..  703  : 

"  accipiunt  legem  (c[uis  enim  dubitaret?)  et  orant, 
promittuntque  super,  regnum  dotale,  parentes  ;"  ... 

ibid.  15.  307 : 

"  plurima  cum  subeant,  audita  et  cognita  vobis, 
pauea  SK^cj- referam ;" 

ibid.  12.  205  : 

•     ■     .     "  nam  iam  yoto  deus  aequoris  alti 
annuerat ;  dederatque  super,  ne  saucius  uUis 
vulneribus  fieri,  ferrove  occumbere  posset." 
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Further  argument,  equally  independent  of,  and  apai-t  from 
SUPER,  that  it  is  not  Bitias,  but  Bitias's  shield,  which  in  ton  at 
will  be  found  in  Silius's  very  close  imitation,  4.. 295  : 

"  procumbit  lata  porrectus  in  arma  ruina, 
'  .  et  percusSa  gemit  tellus  ingentibus  armis. 

baud  allter,  structo  Tyrrhena  ad  littora  saxo 
pugnatura  fretis  subter  caeoisquu  procellis 
pila,  immane  sonans  impingitur  ardua  ponto ; 
immugit  Nereus,  divisaque  caerula  pulsu 
illisum  accipiunt  irata  sub  aequora  montem," 

where  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  no  intonare  of  the  second 
Bitias,  and  where  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  express 
and  unmistakable  intonare  of  the  second  Bitias's  shield;  nay, 
where  Virgil's  imitator,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  rendering 
it  impossible  for  anyone  thenceforward  for  ever  to  refer  Virgil's 
ingeNs,  not  to  Bitias's  shield,  but  to  Bitias  himself,  has  chosen 
that  term,  above  all  others,  wherewith  to  describe,  not  his 
second  Bitiais  himself,  but  his  Second  Bitias's  shield : 

"  percussa  gemit  tellus  ingentibus  armis." 

Should  any  of  my  readers,  sufficiently  convinced  by  the 
preceding  argument  that  the  intonare  is  entirely  of  Bitias's 
shield,  not  at  all  of  Bitias  himself,  still  doubt — notwith- 
standing the  "  eorruit  in  vulnus,"  and  "terram  hostilem  mo- 
riens  petit  ore  cruento"  of  the  twin  passage  of  the  tenth  Book : 
notwithstanding  the  "  omnes  plerumque  cadunt  in  vulnus"  of 
Lucretius,  and  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  the  "pila"  to  which 
Bitias  is  likened,  "  prona,"  or  on  its  face — that  the  fall  of  Bitias 
on  his  shield  may,  after  all,  not  have  been  face  downwards,  but 
face  upwards,  and  find  a  forlorn  refuge  for  his  doubt  in  Silius's 
(4.  465)  ambiguous,  almost  unintelligible 

.     .     .     ' '  stemit  super  avma  iacentum 
corpora  et  auctorem  teli, ' ' 

such  doubt  will  most  probably  be  routed  from  its  last 
shelter  by  Lucan's  not-to-be-mistaken  (7.  671) 

"  nox  ingens  scelerum,  et  caedes  oriuntur,  et  iustar 
inimensae  vocis  gemitus,  et  pondei'e  lapsi 
pectoris  arma  sonant,  confractique  ensibus  enses." 
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MaGNIS   QUAM   MOLIBUS    ante    CONSTRUCTAM    PONTO    lAClUNT 

(vv.  711,  712). — See  Eem.  on  "oelsam  oppugnat  qui  molibus 
urbem,"  5.  439.,  For  tlie  construction  of  a  pila,  and  putting  it 
into  the  water,  see  Vitruvius,  6.  12. 

Sic  illa  huinam  peona  teahit,  theme ;  penitusque  vadis 
iLLisA  EECUMBiT,  Variation  (w.  712,  713). 

NiGEAE  (vs.  714). — To  be  understood  literally,  the  sand  of 
the  bay  of  Baiae  being  of  a  black  colour,  because  formed  out  of 
lava. 

Stimulos  (vs.  718). — The  figure  is  the  same  as  at  6.  101, 
viz.  that  of  the  gods  mounted  on  the  backs  of  the  Latins,  and 
spurring  them  on. 

Immisitque  ftjgam  teuceis  ateumque  timoeem. — The 
figure  is  sustained.  Whilst  the  god  himself  rides  the  pursuing 
Latins,  he  sends  on  before  him  two  of  his  eomitatus  (12.  336) 
to  overtake  and  mix  with  the  Trojans.  Immisit,  let  slip ;  as  we 
would  say,  set  on,  hounded  on.  Shakespeare,  Jul.  Oaes.  3.  1. 
270 : 

"  and  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
with.  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  Hell, 
shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
ci-y  Havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.' 

Quo  SIT  FOETUNA  LOCO  (vs.  723),  theme ;  qui  casus  agat 
RES,  variation. 


731-746. 

CONTINUO — VENIENS 


FAR.  LECT.  (vs.  731). 

EFFULSIT  I  Pal,  Med.  II  I.  Ill  Yen.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

OFFULSIT  I  Bom.     II  f.     HI  P.  Manut.  ;  Hej  ne. 
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FAS.  LEQT.  (ys.  733). 
CLrPEOOTE  (or  CLiPEoauE)  .  .  .  PULMiNA  I  Rom.,  Med.  "  In  Romano, 
Medioeo,  et  in  Porcio  tulmina,  et  v.erljuiiu  mittit  in  numero  variat." 
Pierius.  II  %.  Ill  Yen.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  Heyne  [clipetjsqtjr 
MiOANTiA  FULMINA  MITTIT,  Heyne,  ex  conj.'];  Brunck;  Pott.;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

CLIPEiaUE    .    .    .    ETJLMINA   I    Pal. 

CLYPEOQTTE  .  .  .  FOLGUHA  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Philippe ;   Wakef . 

MITTIT   I    Med.  (originally   MITTET).       Ill    P.  Manut. ;   D.  Heins.  ; 

N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Brunek ;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 

1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
MITTDNT  I  Rom.,  Pal.     Ill  Heyne. 
sruiANT  III  Voss. 


CoNTiNuo  NOVA  LUX  ocuLis  EFFULsiT  (vs.  731). — The  Commen- 
tators understand  the  light  here  spoken  of  to  be  light  emitted 
from  the  eyes  of  Turnus.  "  Non  agitur  de  luce  quae  ofEulgeat 
ooulis  aliunde,  sed  emissa  oculis  fulget  ilia,"  Heyne,  Wagner, 
Forbiger,  Thiel.  I  think  such  interpretation  erroneous;  because 
it  is  morally  impossible  that  expressions  so  nearly  identical  as 
CONTINUO  NOVA  LUX  OCULIS,  and  "  hie  primum  nova  lux  oculis," 
would  be  used  here  of  light  shining /row?  the  eyes,  and  at  vs.  110 
above,  of  light  shining  on  the  eyes,  even  although,  to  diminish 
the  impossibility,  we  should  read  in  this  place  effulsit,  and  at 
vs.  110  offulsit.  That  the  light  here  spoken  of  is  light 
shining  on  the  eyes,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  almost  identity  of 
expression  with  vs.  110,  where  the  meaning  can  be  no  other, 
but  by  the  additional  circupistance,  that  the  light  here  spoken 
of  is  accompanied  by  a  sound  to  which  the  epithet  hoekendum 
is  applied;  exactly  as  the  light  spoken  of  at  vs.  110  is  accom- 
panied by  a  sound  to  which  the  identical  epithet  is  applied  : 


vs.  110: 


CONTINTJO  NOVA  LUX  OCULIS  EFFULSIT,  ET  AKMA 
HORRENDUM  SONUEKE ; 

"  hie  primum  nova  lux  oculis  effulsit 

.     .     turn  vox  horrenda  per  auras 
excidit, ' ' 
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as  well  as  by  the  still  further  circumstance,  of  the  similarity  of 
structure : 

.       .       .       EFFULSIT,   ET  AKMA 
HORRENDUM  SONUERE  ; 

and  vs.  110  : 

.     .     .     ' '  effulsit,  et  ingens 
visus  ab  aurora  caelum  transcurrere  nimbus." 

I  understand,  therefore,  the  meaning  to  be  a  new  light  (soil,  a 
viiraculoti-i  light)  shone  on  their  eyes,  and  there  was  an  atrful 
sound  (viz.  a  miraculous  sound)  of  arms,  and  they  saw  Turnus, 
with  his  crimson  plumes  dancing  on  his  crest,  and  his  shield 
emitting  lightnings.  Need  I  add,  that  Turnus's  eyes  were  not 
likely  to  flash  any  extraordinary  light  when  he  found  himself 
shut  in  alone  inside  the  enemy's  gates ;  and  that  in  the  very 
similar  description  of  the  terrors  of  Aeneas's  Vulcanian  armour 
there  is  not  one  word  of  light  being  emitted  by  his  eyes.  10. 
270: 

' '  ardet  apex  capiti,  cristisque  ac  vertice  flamma 
fundi tur,  et  vastos  umbo  vomit  aureus  igues." 

Flashing  of  the  eyes  in  either  case  had  beeii  just  so  much 
useless  expenditure.  Even  if  it  had  made  its  way  through  the 
eyelets  of  the  visor,  it  had  been  lost  in  the  blazing  splendours  of 
the  brazen  helmet  and  the  lightnings  of  the  brazen  shield.  The 
miraculous  light  and  miraculous  sound  of  arms  are  the  mani- 
festations of  Juno,  who  is  not  far  off,  vs.  764 : 


vs.  802 


.     .     .     "  luno  vires  animumque  niinistrat ;" 

"  nee  contra  vires  audet  Satuinia  luno 
suffioere ;  aeriam  caelo  nam  lupiter  Irim 
demisit,  germanae  baud  moUia  iussa  ferentem 
ni  Turnus  cedat  Teucrorum  moenibus  altis, ' ' 

as  the  miraculous  light  and  miraculous  sound  of  arms,  8.  524, 
!ire  the  manifestations  of  Venus,  and  both  manifestations  are 
followed  by  a  recognition — the  former  by  the  recognition  of 
the  presence  of  Turnus : 

AGNOSCUNT  I'ACIEM  INVISAM  ATQUE  IMMANIA  MEMBRA 
TCKBATI  SUBITO  AENEADAE, 
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and  the  latter  by  that  of  the  promised  sign  : 

.     .  "  sed  Troius  heros 

agnovit  sonitum,  et  divae  piomissa  parentis." 

The  only  differences  between  the  two  manifestations  are  that 
this  of  Juno  is  limited  to  the  amplification  of  the  terrible 
appearance ;  that  it  is  his  arms  which  make  the  awful  super- 
human sound ;  his  arms  which  emit  the  surprising,  dazzling 
light,  a  sort  of  manifestation  which  requires  no  special  an- 
nouncement of  the  god  by  whom  it  is  effected ;  while,  iu  the 
ease  of  Venus,  both  the  sound  and  the  light  coming  from  the 
sky  require  to  be  explained  and  to  have  their  author  assigned. 
See  Rem.  on  vs.  110,  above. 

Mortis  featernae  ira  (vs.  736). — As  "ereptae  virginis 
ira,"  2.  413,  where  see  Rem. 

Media  ardea  (vs.  738). — The  middle  of  Ardea,  the  veri/ 
heart  of  Ardea.     See  Rem.  on  "  mediae  Mycenae,"  7.  372. 

(Jastra  inimica  vides  nulla  hinc  exire  potestas  (vs. 
739). — See  Rem.  on  "castra  inimica  petunt,"  9.  315. 

BxcEj'ERE  AURAE  vuLNUs  (vs.  745). — Vdlnus  belongs  not 
to  DETOKSiT,  but  to  EXCEPERE  :  first,  because  the  pause  pleases 
the  ear  so  much  better  after  than  before  vulnus;  secondly, 
because  vulnus  not  being  the  emphatic  word,  should  elid  the 
sentence  excepere  aurae,  not  begin  the  following  sentence ; 
and  thirdly,  because  saturnia  iuno  being  the  emphatic  words, 
should  be  placed  first  in  the  sentence.  Excepere  vulnus,  as 
Ovid,  Met.  12.  875 : 

"  excipit  ille  ictus  galea  clipeoque  sonantes." 

Veniens  (vs.  746). — "Incertum  iuno  veniens,  an  vulnus 
veniens,"  Peerlkamp.  Vulnus  veniens,  most  certainly.  11. 
801: 

.     .     .     "  nihil  ipsa  rieo  aurae, 
nee  sonitus  memor  aut  venieniis  ab  aethere  teli ;" 

5.  444 : 

.     .    .     "  ille  ictum  vementem  a  vertice  velox 
praevidit;" 
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5.504: 


"  <•■ 


9.412: 


c-t  venit,  adversique  infigitur  arbore  mali ;" 

'  et  venit  aversi  in  tergum  Sulmonis,  ibique 
frangitur." 


752-754. 

FIT  SONUS  INGENTI  CONCUSSA  EST  PONDERE  TELLUS 
COLLAPSOS  ARTUS  ATQUE  ARMA  CRUENTA  CEREBRO 
STERNIT  HUMI  MORIENS 


The  fall  of  the  wounded  man,  and, the  concussion  and  noise 
produced  by  the  fall,  are  interposed  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
scription  of  the   wound.      To  have  proceeded  directly  from 

IMPTJBISQUE    IMMANI    VULNERE    MALAS    to   ATQUE    ITXI   PARTIBUS 

AEQUis  would  have  tantalized  the  reader  impatient  to  arrive  at 
the  result.  The  result  having  been  stated,  the  reader  is  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  minutiae  of  the 
wound. 

This  is  only  according  to  Yirgil's  usual  manner  of  hurrying 
to  the  catastrophe,  and  then  returning  to  fill  up  and  complete 
the  antecedent  picture  (compare  vs.  27,  above,  and.  Rem.),  a 
manner  point-blank  opposite  to  that  of  Ariosto,  who  takes 
pleasure  in  first  raising  to  its  greatest  height,  and  then  dis- 
appointing the  expectation  of  the  reader,  exactly  at  the  very 
moment  it  is  so  raised  to  its  greatest  height.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  his  Orl.  Fur.  8.  66,  where  we 
have  Angelica  exposed-  on ;  the  rock  to .  the  sea-monster.  We 
hear  her  cries,  and  momentarily  expect  her  fate  ;  but,  on  the 
instant,  our  author  leaves  her  there,  and  goes  off  to  another 
wholly  unconnected  scene  of  the  drama — one,  too,  which  he  had 
on  a  former  occasion  similarly  left,  and  wbioh,  at  the  moment 
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of  his  return,  has  so  entirely  passed  out  of  the  mind,  that  it  is 
not  without  difficulty  the  reader  brings  it  back  suiEciently  to 
understand  what  the  author  thinks  it  proper  now  to  tell  him  about 
it ;  worse  still,  one  which  is  re-introduced  to  his  bewildered 
reader  only  to  be,  in  like  manner,  broken  off  and  abandoned  at 
the  height  of  the  interest,  while  the  author  goes  off  to  a  third 
scene,  formerly  in  like  manner  broken  off  and  abandoned,  and 
long  ago  forgotten  both  by  author  and  reader.  The  contrast 
between  Virgil  and  Ariosto,  great  indeed  and  striking  in  every 
respect,  is  perhaps  in  no  respect  so  great  and  striking  as  in 
tliis.  Yirgil  has  contrived  to  tell  a  long  story,  an  entire  epos, 
from  beginning  to  end,  without  ever  letting  his  hero 
out  of  his  or  your  sight,  even  for  a  single  moment. 
Aeneas  is  in  personal  danger  of  drowning  in  the  storm  with 
which  the  poem  opens ;  lands  with  difficulty,  collects  his  scat- 
tered, vessels,  kills  game  for  his  ship's  provisions ;  encourages  by 
example  and  precept  his  despairing  crews,  reconnoitres  the 
country;  has  an  interview  with  his  disguised  mother  in  the 
wood ;  hears  from  her  the  story  of  Dido  ;  walks  into  Carthage  ; 
presents  himself  before  the  queen,  seated  on  her  throne  in  the 
temple  of  Juno ;  is  invited  to  the  palace,  entertained ;  after  the 
entertainment  relates  the  story  of  the  last  night  of  Troy  (a 
story  of  which  he  is  himself  the  hero) ;  gives  an  account  of  his 
wanderings  for  seven  years  after  his  flight  from  Troy ;  of  his 
landing  in  Thrace;  of  his  sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  breaking  the 
branches  which  dripped  blood,  hearing  the  voice  of  murdered 
Polydorus  from  the  tomb,  and  leaving  Thrace,  according  to  his 
warning  ;  of  his  consulting  Apollo's  oracle  in  Delos,  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  going  to  Crete,  and  meeting  the 
pestilence  there;  of  his  seeing  the  Penates  in  his  sleep,  and 
leaving  Crete  by  their  directions;  of  his  falling  in  with  the 
Harpies  in  the  Strophades,  fighting  with  them  to  no  purpose, 
and  receiving  a  warning  prophecy  from  them;  of  his  cele- 
brating games  on  the  shore  of  Actium,  visiting  King  Helebus 
and.  Queen  Andromache  at  Buthrotus,  interchanging  presents 
with  them,  and  receiving  instructions  from  the  former  con- 
cerning his  further  voyage;  of  his  crossing  to  Italy,  coasting 
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its  AdriatiiB  shore,  landing  at  arx  Minervae,  and  being  deterred 
from  settling  there  by  an  omen ;  of  his  continuing  to  coast 
along  past  the  Bay  of  Tarentum,  and  across  the  straits,  and 
within  hearing  of  Charybdis  ;  of  liis  landing,  and  passing  a 
night  at  the  foot  of  Aetna;  of  his  taking  on  board  Achemenides; 
of  "his  running  away  from,  and  being  pursued  by,  Polyphemus ; 
of  his  losing  his  father  by  death  at  Drepanum  ;  and,  finally,, 
of  his  being  driven  on  shore  at  Carthage. 

At  Carthage  Aeneas  lends  Dido  a  helping  hand  at  the 
building  of  her  city  and  the  founding  of  her  new  kingdom;  hunts 
with,  captivates,  seduces,  and  finally  deserts  her;  sets  sail,  sees 
from  shipboard  the  flames  of  her  blazing  pyre,  arrives  in  Sicily, 
institutes  and  presides  at  games  in  honour  of  Anehises,  has 
four  of  his  ships  burned  by  his  own  women,  sets  sail  with  the 
remainder,  after  founding  temples  to  Yenus  and  Anehises ;  is 
furthered  on  his  voyage  by  Neptune,  Thetis,  and  a  choir  of  sea- 
nymphs  ;  loses  his  steersman;  lands  atCumae ;  worships  in,  and 
admires  the  carvings  on  the  doors  of,  the  temple  of  Apollo;  has  an 
interview  with  the  Sibyl,  learns  from  her  his  fates  in  Italy,  re- 
ceives from  her  a  mysterious  inkling  of  the  death  of  his  trum- 
peter, at  whose  funeral  he  assists  personally,  and,  escorted  by 
her,  goes  down  to  Hades,  not  in  spirit  alone,  as  St.  Paul  went 
to  heaven,  but  substantially,  bodily,  and  with  all  his  senses  about 
him;  sees  and  hears  everything  which  is  going  on  there,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  which  (more  trustful 
than  his  successor  in  our  so-called  dark  ages)  he  is  content  to 
take  at  second-hand,  from  the  lips,  however,  of  an  eye-witness, 
liis  guide  and  companion,  and  who  had  been  inducted  into  the 
mystery  by  no  less  a  person  than  Hecate  herself.  In  Hades  our 
hero  is  more  than  ordinarily  favoured ;  sees  not  merely  the 
standing  show  of  Charon,  and  Charon's  boat  and  pushing  pole, 
and  ill-trimmed  beard,  the  black  Styx,  the  three-headed  Cer^ 
berus,  and  the  .darkness,  and  the  ghosts,  and  the  bright  Ely- 
sian  fields,  and  happy  spirits  singing,  dancing,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  making  merry  there,  and  their  guitars,  and. 
chariots,  and  horses,  and  spears  ;  but  his  own  lately  drowned 
steersman,  and  his  own  seduced,  deserted,  and  by  her  own  hand 
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slain  Dido,  who,  very  properly,  refuses  to  hear  any  more  of  his 
palaver,  and  turns  her  back  on  him  without  saying  a  single 
word.  His  father,  however,  with  equal  propriety  and  veri- 
similitude, is  delighted  to  see  his  amiable  and  dutiful  son, 
whose  only  business  in  Hades  is  to  pay  his  respects  to  him,  and 
happening  to  be  engaged  in  a  review  of  the  Anchisean  pos- 
terity, shows  him  one  by  one  the  Roman  worthies,  stopping, 
with  great  prudence,  though  a  little  abruptly,  at  Augustus,  and 
ignoring  all  the  rest.  Let  out  at  the  gate  by  which  lying 
dreams  are  sent  to  this  world  for  the  edification  of  our  highly- 
favoured  race,  our  hero  rejoins  his  fleet,  buries  his  nurse  at 
Caieta,  coasts  by  the  Circfean  promontory,  hears  the  trans- 
muted men  and  women  howling,  growling,  and  roaring  in  their 
beastly  forms  ;  makes  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  lands ;  renders 
the  ominous  prophecy  of  the  Harpy  of  none  effect  by  an  in- 
genious evasion;  sends  a  wheedling  embassy  to  Latinus,  the 
king  of  the  country,  informing  him  of  his  relationship,  through 
Dardanus,  both  to  the  king  himself  and  to  Jupiter,  and  that  he 
had  come  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  heaven  to  settle  there,  and 
having  gone  through  the  form  of  asking  leave,  sweetens  all  he 
has  said  by  costly  presents.  The  king,  who  has,  of  course,  on 
his  side,  been  prepared,  by  omens  and  prophecies,  for  the 
arrival  of  a  son-in-law,  welcomes  him,  sends  him  reciprocal 
presents,  and  promises  him  his  daughter,  an  only  child,  in 
marriage ;  and  all  would  have  gone  smooth,  and  the  Trojan 
runaway  not  only  have  found  a  quiet  home  on  the  Tiber,  but 
an  easy  succession  to  the  chief  crown  of  the  country,  if  Jupiter 
had  happened  to  be  a  bachelor  god,  not  hampered  with  a  wife, 
who,  having  a  separate  will,  was  always  driving  plans  of  her 
own,  even  in  the  palace  and  under  the  very  nose  of  her  om- 
niscient and  omnipotent  liege  lord  and  master.  Now,  one  of 
the  favourite  schemes  of  the  royal  consort  being  to  secure 
the  dominion  of  the  whole  human  race  for  her  protege  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  settlement  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy,  and  the  Trojan  succession  to  the  Latian  throne  was  to 
be  hindered,  per  fas  atqiie  nefas,  by  which  of  the  two,  provided 
only  the  end  could  be  gained  by  either,  it  was  of  as  little  con- 
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sequence  then  as  it  would  be,  in  like  case,  at  present.     A  Fury 
therefore,  i.e.  in  modern  parlance  a  devil,  of  the  female  sex, 
however,  is  employed  to  set  the  old  inhabitants  at  sixes  and 
sevens  with   the   newcomers;    to   excite  the   jealousy  of  the 
lady's  first-betrothed,  and  force  the  Latin  king  to  break  his 
hastily-pledged   word   to   the   Trojan   adventurer.      War,   of 
course,  is  the  consequence.     The  native  chieftains    gatlier  in 
force ;  Aeneas,  the  worst-used  man  in  the  world,  follows  the 
advice  of  the  local  divinity  Tiberinus — his  motlier  cannot  be 
always  on  the  spot  to  help  him — and  rows  up  his  river  to  Pal- 
lanteum,  the  capital  of  the  Arcadian  king  Evander,  personally 
to  solicit  aid  from  that  prince,  who,  as  the  god  informs  him,  is 
opportunely  at  feud  with  those  very  neighbours  of  his  who  have 
treated  our  hero  so  ungenerously.     If  Evander  turns  out  to  be 
too  petty  a  prince,  a  mere  Duke  of  Coburg  of  the  day,  a  mere 
Furst  of  some  ancient  Reuss,  Schleitz  und  Lobenstein,  wliieh 
might  have  crept  into  a  mausloch  hinein,  to  lend  us  much  effec- 
tual assistance — four  hundred  horsemen,  with  his  only  son  Pallas 
at  their  head,  is  the  most  he  can  afford — still,  after  all,  there  is 
some  good  in  old  Tiberinus's  advice.     Arriving  at  Pallanteum 
during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Hercules,  Aeneas  comes 
in  for  a  share  of  the  festivities ;  is  told  the  whole  story  of  Caeus ; 
shown,  in  verification  thereof,  the  monster's  den,  as  it  had  been 
tumbled  about  his  ears  by  the  great  Quixote  of  antiquity ; 
assists  at  the  worship  of  the  new  god  as  cordially  as  if  it  had 
been  the  staple  of  the  faith  handed  down  to  him  by  his  grand- 
father and  grandmother — an  example  to  us,  who  like  every- 
thing new,  except  precisely  a  new  god ;  who,  while  we  mix 
shouts  of  welcome  for  the  new  king  with  our  tears  of  sorrow 
for  the  old,  have  nothing  for  the  new  god  but  threats,  and 
execrations,  and  fisticuffs,  stonings,  auto-da-fes,  and  crucifixions ; 
and,  best  of  all,  hears  that  the  great  neighbouring  Tuscan  nation 
has   collected   an   army    for    the    very  purpose    of   invading 
the  enemies  of  Aeneas,  and  waits  only  for  the  appointed  of 
heaven — no  other,  of  course,  than  Aeneas  himself — to  put  him- 
self  at  its  head.     Aeneas,  therefore,  with  the  Arcadian  heir 
presumptive  and  his  four  hundred  horse,  sets  out  for  the  ready- 
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provided,  equipped,  and  expectant  army;  joins  and  takes  the 
command  of  it,  where  it  is  encamped  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Caeres,  and  where,  that  he  may  enter  on  his  command  with  the 
greater  idat,  his  mother  (ah !  your  mothers  were  always  kind 
and  good  to  their  sons,  and  no  mother  ever  kinder  or  better 
than  Aeneas's)  presents  him  with  a  suit  of  arms  and  armour, 
specially  manufactured  by  the  sooty  blacksmith  god  (gods  were 
more  enamoured  of  and  considerate  towards  their  wives  in 
those  days  than  either  gods  or  men  are  now)  for  his  bewitching 
wife's  favourite  bastard ;  manufactured,  too,  so  elaborately, 
that  the  embossings  of  the  shield  alone,  not  merely  represent 
the  principal  future  exploits  of  the  truant  goddess's  posterity  in 
the  line  of  Aeneas,  but  occupy,  without,  after  all,  full  justice 
being  done  to  them,  a  large  share  of  a  book  in  their  description. 
Thus  miraculously  armed,  and  with  these  scarcely  less  miracu- 
lously-provided soldiers,  our  hero  sails  from  the  Tuscan  shore 
on  his  return  to  his  infant  city  and  settlement,  sorely  pressed, 
and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  in  his  absence,  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  old  king  and  the  old  king's  first  chosen  son-in- 
law,  Turnus,  son,  no  less  than  Aeneas,  of  a  goddess,  but,  unlike 
Aeneas,  of  a  goddess  who  seems  to  have  cared  little  about  him, 
and  done  less  for  him.  Pity  that  he  had  not  returned  a  day  or 
two  sooner,  or  at  least  sent  word  that  he  was  coming,  for  his 
delay,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  news  concerning  him,  cost 
both  Nisus  and  Euryalus  their  lives,  for  which  our  only  com- 
pensation, though,  after  all,  even  that  compensation  is  some- 
thing, is,  that  we  have  through  them,  and  at  their  expense,  not 
merely  the  most  charming  episode  of  the  Aenein,  but  perhaps — 
nay,  certainly — the  most  charming  episode  that  ever  adorned 
prose  work  or  poem,  reality  or  fiction — an  episode  with  even 
more  of  human  interest  than  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
even  more  of  the  tender  and  touching  than  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache.  Charmingly,  too,  is  our  interest 
concentrated  on  our  hero,  even  during  his  short  night's  voyage 
from  the  shore  of  Tuscany  to  that  of  Latium  :  youthful  Pallas, 
never  stirring  from  his  left  side  as  he  sits  on  the  poop,  asks 
him  numerous  questions  about  the  stars,  by  which  the  ship's 
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course  is  directed  in  the  dark,  and  about  his  previous  adven- 
tures hoth  by  land  and  sea ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  passage 
he  receives  a  visit,  half  ovation  and  half  serenade,  from  sea- 
nymphs,  who,  after  they  have  waltzed  awhile  round  the  vessel, 
inform  him,  in  the  first  place,  who  they  are,  viz.  his  own 
ships  left  in  dock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  when  he  rowed  up 
that  river  to  Pallanteum,  and  saved  from  the  firebrands  of  the 
enemy  only  by  the  special  intervention  of  Berecynthia  herself, 
of  whose  sacred  grove  on  Ida  they  had  been  the  produce,  and 
who  had,  at  the  critical  moment,  converted  them  into  so  many 
sea-nymphs ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  if  he  would  save 
his  camp  from  being  taken  and  destroyed,  he  must  bestir  him- 
self, and  put  in  immediate  requisition  those  arms  which  he  had 
just  received  from  heaven,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  special 
purpose.  Having  given  lier  old  captain  this  important  infor- 
mation, and  his  vessel  a  woundy  push  with  her  adroit  hand, 
the  spokeswoman  nymph,  with  her  sisterhood,  takes  leave,  and 
the  other  vessels  also  accelerating  their  course,  the  fleet  comes 
at  sunrise  into  view  of  the  besieged  camp,  when  Aeneas,  raising 
high  his  refulgent  shield,  is  greeted  with  joyful  shouts  by  the 
distressed  garrison,  and  the  enemy  have  already,  even  before 
he  lands,  a  foretaste  of  his  arrival  in  the  increased  vigour  and 
increased  effect  with  which  the  besieged  discharge  their  mis- 
siles from  the  walls.  Landed,  Aeneas  sweeps  all  before  him. 
Theron,  Lycas,  Cisseus,  Gyas,  Pharus,  two  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Phorcus,  three  Thracians  of  the  race  of  Boreas,  Idas's  three 
sons,  all  fall,  one  after  the  other,  either  by  his  sword  or  his 
spear.  It  is  he  who  kills  Lausus  with  a  blow  aimed  at  Mezen- 
tius,  and  then  Mezentius  himself.  In  the  short  interval  neces- 
sarily allowed  to  Pallas  to  distinguish  himself  before  he  is 
killed  by  Turnus,  Aeneas  is  brought  to  your  mind  by  the 
intimation  that,  while  Pallas  is  reserved  for  a  greater  hand 
than  that  of  Lausus,  Lausus  himself  is  reserved  for  a  greater 
hand  than  that  of  Pallas,  i.  e.  for  the  hand  of  Aeneas.  Even 
before  Turnus  has  well  completed  the  act  of  killing  Pallas,  you 
are  reminded  of  Aeneas  by  the  information  that  Pallas  pays 
forfeit  with  his  life  for  the  hospitality  shown  by  his  father  to 
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Aeneas.  Even  while  Turnus  is  stripping  Pallas's  corpse, 
Aeneas  is  placed  before  you  by  the  announcement  that  the  day 
will  come  when  Turnus  will  repent  that  he  ever  touched  those 
spoils.  Single  combat  of  Aeneas  succeeds  single  combat  of 
Aeneas,  and  chieftain  after  chieftain  falls,  and  so  hard  does  he 
press  the  foe,  and  even  Turuus  himself,  that  Juno,  alarmed 
and  distressed,  humbles  herself  before  Jupiter,  and  thinks 
herself  well  ofE  to  obtain  for  her  -protege  even  a  short  reprieve 
from  his  impending  fate.  Turnus  in  safety  for  the  moment, 
we  have  Aeneas  so  impatient  to  render  to  the  god  of  battles 
the  honour  due  for  the  vouchsafed  victory,  as  to  put  off  even 
the  very  urgent  business  of  burying  his  slain  until  that  first  of 
all  duties  is  performed.  He  presents  at  daybreak  to  the  grim 
deity  the  promised  trophy  of  the  arms  of  Mezentius,  and  takes 
the  opportunity  cf  the  presentation  to  address  his  soldiers,  and 
bid  them  prepare  for  the  final  contest,  and  now  at  last  is  at 
leisure  to  attend  to,  and  does  attend  to,  the  obsequies  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  lives  fighting  his  battles,  amongst  whom, 
first  and  principal,  is  hapless  young  Pallas.  Nowhere  is  our 
author  so  supreme,  so  unrivalled  master  as  in  these  pathetic 
sketches.  To  no  cold  menial  hand  is  the  care  committed  of 
laying  out  the  corpse  of  the  prematurely-blighted  soldier ;  to 
no  hired  mourner  deputed  the  utterance  of  the  last  adieus  to 
the  ward  who  has  perished  almost  in  the  very  hour  in  which  he 
is  entrusted  to  his  care.  With  his  own  hands  he  puts  on  him 
the  funeral  dress ;  with  his  own  feet  follows  in  the  funeral 
train ;  with  his  own  voice  bids  farewell  for  ever,  and  turns  sad 
round  to  perform  the  same  ofiices  to  those  others  whose  similarly 
mute  claims  come  next  in  order.  If  we  lose  Aeneas  for  the 
short  space  necessary  to  Evander  for  his  reception  of  and  lamen- 
tation over  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  we  not  only  know  how 
Aeneas  is  employed  in  the  meantime,  but  have  him  set  vividly 
before  our  eyes  by  the  mourner's  message  to  him  from  beside 
the  corpse,  that  on  him  who  had  received  him  from  his  father 
in  charge,  and  in  whose  cause  he  had  prematurely  perished, 
falls  the  sacred  duty  of  revenge.  Even  Diomede's  reply  to  the 
Latin  ambassadors,  asking  help  against  Aeneas,  is  all  a  pane- 
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gyric  of  Aeneas.  To  him  take  your  presents,  says  Diomede ; 
with  him  make  your  peace  as  fast  as  you  can;  I  can  tell 
{erperto  credite)  how  strong  his  arm ;  with  what  a  whirl  he 
flings  his  spear ;  it  was  his  resistance  and  Hector's  which  spun 
out  the  war  of  Troy  to  ten  years ;  had  there  been  but  two  more 
Aeneases  in  the  city,  the  united  force  of  Greece  had  never 
triumphed  over  it ;  nay,  the  tables  had  been  turned,  and  Argos, 
not  Troy,  laid  in  ashes — but  that  was  a  bounce.  In  the  debate 
of  the  Latins  on  the  reply  it  is  still  Aeneas,  Aeneas  alone,  who 
is  prominent  both  before  us  and  the  debaters.  The  whole 
question  between  the  invaded  and  their  invaders  is  to  be  re- 
solved by  single  combat  of  the  chief  aggressor  with  the  chief 
aggressed ;  after  all,  perhaps,  as  equitable  a  decision  of  dispute 
as  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  has  ever  yet  invented ;  briefer,  at 
least,  and  no  less  trenchant  than  any  of  our  modern  decisions, 
whether  by  court  of  law,  with  its  appeals  and  cassations,  or  by 
high  court  of  parliament,  or  by  low  court  of  universal  suffrage, 
the  majority  in  every  case  deciding,  and  the  majority  being,  in 
its  very  nature,  in  every  case  the  major  force — in  single  combat 
the  major  force  of  a  single  uplifted  arm ;  in  a  legal,  or  consti- 
tutional judgment,  the  major  force  of  a  thousand  right  arms, 
only  not  uplifted,  because  submitted  to  and  cowered  beneath. 
The  remorse  of  Latiuus,  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of 
Lavinia, 

"  causa  mali  tanti,  oculos  deiecta  decoros  ;" 

the  prayer  of  the  women  in  the  temple  of  Pallas, 

"  frange  manu  telum  Phrj'gii  praedonis  et  ipsum 
pronum  steme  solo  portisq^ue  effunde  sub  altis," 

all  keep  Aeneas  bodily  before  your  eyes.  If  it  is  necessary 
that  Aeneas  and  Camilla  should  not  come  into  collision ;  that 
the  devoted  heroine  should  not  simply  succumb  to  the  superior 
force  of  the  hero,  but  bestow  perhaps  its  most  exquisite  charm 
on  the  romance  by  perishing,  like  Blanche  of  Devan,  by  a 
cowardly  arrow.  Aeneas's  having  the  open  plain,  and  sur- 
prising the  city  by  a  short  forced  march  through  the  mountains, 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  exploits  alike  and  sad  catastrophe 
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of  the  magnanimous  amazon.  If  we  are  interested  for  Turn  us 
in  the  last  Book,  it  is  only  that  that  interest,  the  heaven-sent 
misfortunes,  final  defeat,  and  death  of  the  Rutulian  prince  may 
set  off,  exalt,  and  magnify  to  the  utmost  the  hero  of  the 
Aeneis,  as  the  defeat  and  death  of  Troy's  former  stay  and 
bulwark.  Hector,  sets  off,  exalts,  and  magnifies  to  the  utmost 
the  hero  of  the  Ilias. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  unity  of  a  poem  so  well  pre- 
served ;  so  well  preserved  alike  in  the  great  features  and  in  the 
most  minute,  most  trivial  particulars.  That  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  Shakespeare  to  have  done  so  naturally,  so  unob- 
trusively, in  a  short  play,  our  author  has  done  no  less  naturally, 
no  less  unobtrusively,  during  the  entire  length  of  a  great  epic. 
Even  during  the  short  intervals  in  which  the  Hamlet  of  the 
Aeneis  is  absent  from  the  stage  he  is  still  present  in  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  spectators.  The  stage  looks  lonely  without  him ; 
we  wander  away  from  it,  and  see  him  wherever  he  is.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  only  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  Furioso  we  are 
introduced  to  Orlando.  Up  to  the  eleventh  canto  the  drama  is 
without  a  chief  actor,  without  a  hero ;  say,  rather,  every  succes- 
sive character  who  enters  is,  for  the  nonce,  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  struts  about  for  awhile,  exits,  and  makes  room  for 
another  to  strut  about  awhile  in  the  same  manner,  exit,  and  be 
forgotten,  until,  after  an  interval,  returning,  he  claims  acquaint- 
ance with  you  as  an  old  friend  who,  after  a  lapse  of  time, 
comes  accidentally  across  you,  and  whose  features  you  recognize 
not  without  effort. 

In  the  deep,  smooth,  majestic  stream  of  the  Aeneis  there  is, 
however,  one  roug^Ii  spot ;  one  awkward  hitch  ;  one  incon- 
venient, inopportune,  embarrassing  rapid.  In  the  very  middle 
of  the  decisive  final  str^gle,  in  the  very  heat  and  brunt  of  the 
duel  between  Aeneas  and  Turnus,  you  are  suddenly  carried 
away  to  hes.ven,  leaving  the  two  heroes,  at  the  close  of  their 
first  round,  rallied,  face  to  face,  and  just  ready  to  begin  their 
second  (12.  789,  790)  : 

"  hie  gladio  fidena,  hie  aoer  et  arduus  hasta 
assistant  contra  certamine  Martis  anheli." 
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Exactly  in  tliis  position  you  leave  them,  and  are  taken  to 
heaven,  to  be  present  at  a  rather  wordy  discussion  between 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  less  concerning  the  duellists  than  concerning 
a  new  state  to  be  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  two  old  ones, 
of  which  the  duellists  are  the  representatives.  Not  until  this 
business  has  been  deliberately  despatched,  the  conference 
broken  up,  and  the  high  contracting  parties  gone  each  his 
own  separate  way,  are  you  brought  back  to  earth  and  to  the 
lists,  where  great,  indeed,  is  your  surprise  to  find  the  comba- 
tants whom  you  left 

"  Uc  gladio  fidens,  hie  acer  et  arduus  hasta" 

in  the  identical  position  in  which  you  left  them.  Not  a  blow 
has  been  struck,  not  a  step  forward  has  been  made  by  either. 
With  the  single  exception,  that  Turnus  has  had  his  eyes  and 
ears  well  bufEeted  by  a  Eury  in  the  disguise  of  an  owl,  and 
Juturna,  being  so  grievously  frightened  by  the  said  buffeting 
as  to  dive  away  into  the  river,  and  leave  her  brother  to  his 
fate,  the  action  of  the  drama  has  proceeded  no  single  jot  in  the 
long  interval  of  your  absence.  Here  stand  your  two  heroes, 
face  to  face,  as  you  left  them, 

"  hie  gladio  fidens,  hie  acer  et  arduus  hasta." 

They  are  waiting  for  you,  and  the  moment  you  appear  they 
proceed  (12.  887) : 

"  Aeneas  instat  contra  telumque  coniscat." 

It  is  impossible  that  anything  could  be  worse  than  all  this,  nor 
has  Ariosto  himself  ever  broken  off  the  thread  of  his  narrative 
more  inopportunely,  or  tacked  the  broken  ends  together  again 
with  a  more  clumsy  knot.  If  the  single  combat  between  the  two 
heroes  was  a  sufficiently  interesting  and  important  catastrophe 
for  the  winding  up  of  the  whole  poem,  it  was  too  interesting 
and  too  important  to  be  broken  in  the  middle,  and  split  into 
halves,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  dialogue  between  gods  in 
heaven,  a  great  part  of  that  dialogue  not  even  directly  con- 
cerning the  combatants.     If  you  could  go  with  pleasure  and 
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interest  from  the  very  middle  of  the  combat  to  heaven,  to  be 
present  at  diplomatic  arrangements  there,  the  combat  was  not 
sufficiently  interesting  and  important  to  constitute  the  closing, 
winding-up,  last  scene  of  the  Aeneis. 
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rAR.  ZKCT.   (vs.  786). 

DEORUM  I  Med.  (Foggini)  III  Serv.  (Lion) ;  Ven.  1470  ;  Aldus  (1514) ; 
P.  Manut.  ;  Heyne ;  Jahn ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861) ;  Thiel  (quoting 
Liv.  3.  17 :  "si  vos  urbis,  ftuirites,  si  vestii  nulla  ouia  tangit  ;  at  vos 
veremini  deos  vestros,  ab  hostibus  captos  ") ;  Ribb. 

PAHENTUM  III  Wakefield  (quoting  5.  39,  10.  280,  and  Horn.  //. 
15.  663. 


Lyncea  tenuentem  contra  (vs.  768). — Facing  up  to  him, 
making  towards  him,  making  for  him.     Compare  9.  796  : 

' '  nee  tendere  contra 
ille  quidem  hoc  cupiens,  potis  est  per  tela  virosque;" 

Tacit.  Annul.  I/..  3  :  "  Nam  Drusus  impatiens  aemuli,  et  animo 
commotior,  orto  forte  iurgio,  intenderat  Seiano  manus,  et  contra 
tendentis  os  verberaverat." 

Ukgtjere  tela  manu  (vs.  773),  theme  ;  ferrumqtje  armarb 
VENENO,  variation. 

Cui    CARMINA    SEMPER    ET    CITHARAE    CORDI,    theme  ;    NUME- 

RosQUE  iNTENDERE  NERVis,  Variation  (vv.  775,  776). 

Equos  (vs.  777). — See  Eem.  on  "  caput  acris  equi,"  1.  448. 

Tantas  strages  impune  per  urbem  EDiDERiT?  theme; 
lUVENUM  PRiMos  TOT  MisERiT  ORCo  ?  variation   (vv.  784,  785). 

Et  eluvium  petere,  ac  partem,  quae  ctngitur  amni 
(vs.  790).— See  Eem.  9.  469. 
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AcERBA  TUENs  (vs.  794). — "  Acerbc  tuens,"  Schirach.  No, 
but  looking  bitter  things,  just  as  we  say,  looking  daggers,  speak- 
ing daggers ;  and  so  12.  398,  "  acerba  fremens,"  growling  bitter 
things,  or,  as  we  might  say,  growling  daggers.  Compare  Aeschyl. 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  53 :  XiovTwv  wg  Api/  StBopKorwv. 

MoLLiBus  EXTUHT  UNDis  (vs.  817). — Authol.  Palut.  (Diib- 
ner),  Append.  Flanud.  Epigr.  '2lfi  : 

BepKo^eyos  ^oafoi'  Ka\oi/  roSe,  rav  AtjtpoSnai't 

uvdputfr^f  i\affKev,  Tr^ariov  e^ofitvos' 
aiuei  Se  VKvKepav  Aiovvffiovy  a  fi  aveSriKe 

iroptpvpeas  airaXoy  Kv/xa  trap   tjioyos. 
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1-5. 

PANDITDR  INTEREA  DOMUS  OMNIPOTENTIS  OIjYMPI     ' ' 
CONCILIUMQUE  VOCAT  DIVUM  PATER  ATQUE  HOMINUM  REX 
SIDEREAM  IN  SEDEM  TERRAS  UNDE  ARDUUS  OMNES 
CASTRAQUE  DAKDANIDUM  ASPECTAT  POPULOSftUE  LATINOS 
CONSIDUNT  TECTtS  BIPATENTIBUS 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  1). 

OMNlPOTENTis  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  (OMNIPONTENTIS,  with  the  second  N 
crossed  out),  Ver.,  "Passim  animadvertimus  OMiflPO'i'BNTis,"  Pierius. 
Hi§.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Kom.  1473;  Asctos.  (1507);  P.  Manut.; 
La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Burm. ;  Heyn. ; 
Brunck;  "Wakef. ;  Pettier;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.j 
Eaupt. 

OMNipATENTls. — [Dr.  Henry  has  no  note  on  this  reading,  but  only  the  word. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ribbeck.] 


DoMUs  OMNiPOTBKTis  OLYMPi  (vs.  1). — The  palace  of  the  omnipo-, 
fmt  Olympus,  equivalent  to  Olympus,  the  palace  of  the  omnipo- 
tent, the  cliaracter  (omnipotence)  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  palace 
being  attributed  to  the  palace  itself.     The  reader  is  not  to  be 

1* 
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misled  by  the  commentators  to  understand  Olympus  to  be 
equivalent  to  Jupiter:  Olympus  is  the  place  to  which  the 
character  (omnipotence)  belonging  to  the  inhabitant  of  the 
place  is  ascribed.  Domus  oi.ympt,  the  palace  of  Olympus,  the 
palace  called  Olympus,  as  "  urbs  Romae,"  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  city  Rome ;  "  flumen  Caystri,"  the  river  of  Cayster,  the 
river  Cayster. 

Panditur  (vs.  1),  is  02:)ened,  is  thrown  open,  viz.  by  opening 
the  doors  which  had  been  closed  during  the  night.  Compare  8. 
262: 

^'panditur  extemplo  foribus  domus  atra  revulsis," 

where  "  panditur  "  occupies  the  precise  position,  and  "  domus  " 
very  nearly  the  position,  it  occupies  in  our  text,  and  where 
the  opening  of  the  "  domus  "  not  being  the  ordinary  opening, 
viz.  by  throwing  open  the  doors,  but  the  extraordinary  open- 
ing, by  tearing  the  doors  oil 'the  hinges,  the  expression  is  not 
merely  "  panditur  domus,"  but  "  panditur  domus  foribus  re- 
vulsis." 

The  ancient  commentators  (Servius,  and  Cynthius  Cenetensis 
following  Servius),  interpreting  the  meaning  to  be  "  factus  est 
dies,"  have  either  misunderstood  the  sense,  or^  if  they  have 
understood  it,  have  couched  their  explanation  of  it  in  too  brief 
terms.  "  Factus  est  dies  "  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  hut 
a  corollary  deducible  from  the  meaning.  The  meaning  is:'  the 
palace  of  Olympus  is  thrown  open ;  whence  the  reader  is  to 
deduce  for.  himself  the  corollary  that  the  time  is'  'morning, 
Olympus  being  opened  every  morning,  as  it  wa,s  .closed  .every 
evening,  1.  S78 : .  .  ;../•. 

"  ante  diem  clauso  eomponet  vesper  Olympo." 

Had  this  first  line  of  the  Tenth  Book  been,  as  it  has  been 
held  to  be  both  by  Servius  and  Cynthius  Cenetensis  (see  above), 
as  well  as  by  the  Veronese  scholiast  ("  per  hoe  diem  significat "), 
a  mere  variety  of  expression  for  it  teas  morning,  we  should  have 
had  two  consecutive  books  (this  and  the.  next)  commencing  ia^ 
the  same  manner:  "  it  ivas  morning"  and  "  it  was  morning"  than, 
which  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the.  usual  ha,bit  of; 
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•Virgil,  always  and  especially  in  the  eommenoemenfc  of  his 
books  so  studious  of  variety. 

Understanding  the  line  as  I  have  explained  it,  we  liave, 
indeed,  the  time  of  the  two  commencements  the  same,  viz.  the 
morning,  but  the  two  pictures  presented  altogether  different, 
the  one  being  that  of  the  opening  of  Jove's  palace,  in  con? 
sequence  of  the  day  having  arisen,  the  other  being  that  of 
Aurora's  leaving  the  ocean,  and  so  ushering  in  the  day  as  a 
consequence:  two  pictures  as  dissimilar  as  could  be  well 
imagined. 

Panditur. — Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  effect  of  this 
PANDITUR,  not  merely  preceding  its  nominative,  and  not  merely 
first  word  of  its  own  sentence,  but  first  word  of  the  entire  book. 
You  see  the  thro\ving  open  of  the  doors  of  the  domus  omjsipot 
TENTis  01.YMPI ;  you  are  admitted  to  a  view  of  the  sidekka 
sEDEs,  and  of  the  gods  sitting  in  conclave,  tectis  bipatentibus. 
See  Eem.  on  2.  246. 

Sideream  sedem  (vs.  3). — A  variety  of  expression  for  do- 
mus OMNIPOTENTIS    OLYMPl.       TeCTIS    BIPATENTIBUS  (VS.    6). — A 

second  variety  of  expression  for  domus  omnipotentis  olympi. 

Sidekeam  in  sedem. — "In  astriferum  cireulum  .  .  .  Aut 
sideream  lucidam  dixit,"  Servius,  The  former  is  the  meaning 
adopted  by  Gresner — erroneously,  I  think.  Side  reus  is  not 
consisting  of  stars,  or  studded  with  stars,  but  emitting  light, 
like  a,  planet  or  constellation  :  Germ,  strahlend;  Eng.  radiant. 
12.  166  ; 

"  sidereo  flagrans  clipeo  et  caelestibus  armis." 

Stat.  Sih.  1.  2.  Ul  (of  Venus)  : 


Sil.  8.  91 


"  sic  fata  levavit 
,  sidereos  artus.''  .' 

.     "  sideream  fulgeulis  luli 
effigiem  fovet  amplexu." 


It  is  in  this  sense,  not  in  that  of  studded  with  stars,  we  are 
to  understand  Milton's  "  starry  helm  unbound."  See  Rem.  on 
"  aethra  siderea,"  3.  585. 

Tectis  bipatentibus  (vs.  5). — Inagpiu,ch  as  porta  patens 
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can  be  nothing  else  thaii  an  open  gate,  a  gate  with  its  valve  or 
battant  standing  open,  porta  bipatens  can  be  nothing  else 
than  a  gate  with  two  valves  or  battants,  a  right-hand  valve 
or  battant,  and  a  left-hand  valve  or  battant,  and  these  two 
valves  or  battants  standing  open.  In  like  manner,  inasmuch 
as  tectum  patens  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  open  house,  a 
house  with  its  door  open,  tectum  bipatens  can  be  nothing 
else  than  a  house  with  two  doors,  a- right-hand  door  and  a  left- 
hand  door,  and  these  two  doors  open.  The  bipatens  tectum 
is  open  on  both  sides,  to  the  right  and  left,  as  you  stand  in  it, 
exactly  as  the  bip  at  ens  porta  is  open  on  both  sides,  to  the  right 
and  left  as  you  stand  in  it.  The  bipatency  of  a  house  differs 
from  the  bipatency  of  a  gate,  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
shape  of  a  house  differs  from  the  shape  of  a  gate.  The 
i«patency  of  the  house  consists  of  two  patencies  which,  inas- 
much as  the  whole  breadth  of  the  house  stands  between  them, 
never  coalesce  or  blend  together  so  as  to  form  one  patency 
double  the  size  of  either.  The  bipatency  of  the  gate  consists  of 
tivo  patencies  which,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  space  between 
them,  coalesce  and  blend  together  so  as  to  form  one  patency 
twice'  as  large  as  either. 

Of  the  form  of  the  gates  (doors)  of  the  tecta,  there  is  no 
mention  in  our  text.  We  are  only  told  that  the  tecta  were 
bipatentia,  not  that  the  gates  (doors)  were  bifores.  The 
bipatency  of  the  house  does  not  involve  the  bipatency  of  the 
gates,  as  the  bipatency  of  the  gates,  2.  330,  involves  the 
biforeity  (to  make  a  term  to  express  the  idea)  of  the  gates. 
Wagner  [Praest.)  has  confounded  not  merely  the  one  bipatency 
with  the  other,  but  bipatency  with  biforeity.  "  Bipatentibus, 
fores  binarum  valvarum  habentibus  ;  conf.  2.  330.  Ovid,  Met. 
2.  Jj."  a  mistake,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Ladewig. 

Heyne,  without  confounding  bipatency  and  biforeity,  has 
yet  not  perceived  that  the  two  entrances  which  he  rightly  as- 
signs to  the  house  on  two  opposite  sides  are  open,  patentibus. 
"  Si  tectum  bipatens  audias  .  .  .  non  alitor  accipies  quam  ut  sit 
quod  ab  antica  et  a  postica  parte  aditum  habet,  templorum 
more,  quae  vaoi  aju^crrpofiruXot  dicuntur." 
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That  they  were  open,  appears  not  merely  from  the  inherent 
force  of  patens,  but  from  the  necessity  that  the  gods  should 
have  a  view  down  to  what  was  going  on  on  earth: 

SIDEKEAM  IN  SEDEM,  TEKRAS  CNDE.AHPUUS  OMNES 
CASTRAOUE  DAllDANIDUM  ASPECTAT,  POPULOSaUE  LATINOS. 

In  order  that  this  view  should  be  complete,  it„was  necessary 
that  the  house  should  be, open  on  both  sides — that  the  view 
should  t>e,  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west ;  whence,  perhaps, 
Statius's  "Primaeque  occiduaeque  domus,"  T/ieb.  X- -^00,:  and 
Servius's  "  Physice  dixit,  nam  caeluni  patet  ab  ortu  et  ogcasu." 
Compare  the  opening  word  of  the  Book,  panditur,  so  well 
responded  to  by  considunt  tectis  bipatentibus,  and  contrast 
Eurip.  Medea,  13^:  '    - 

.     .  ^  .     eTT*  afi^invKou  yap  effoi 
fie\a6pou  jSoai'  fKWov, 

where  a/KjinrvXov  /xtXaOpov  is  a  house,  having  .iildeed,,  like  the 
couneil-chamher  of  the  gods-,  two  doors,  one  on  .each  side  ;  but, 
as  may  with  probability  be  inferred  from  tirw,  and  the  absence 
of  any  expression  corresponding  to  patens  or  panditur,  with 
both  doors  shut.-  ,    .        .  .:    ' 

In  like  manner,  the  temple  of  Janus  in  Pome,  althoug'h  it 
had  doors  opening  to  two  Opposite  sidfes,  Stat.&"fo.  Ij.:  1.  11  : 

"  ipse  etiam  immensi  reparatpr  maximum  aevi 
attollit  TUltus,  et  utroque  a  limine  gVates 
-       ■  .   laniis  agit,'I  '■  '  ' "-'     ■'  ■'  -  ■  • 

was  still  no  more  than  a/xfnrvXov,  unless  those  two  doors  were 
actually  open.    Then,  and  then  only,  did  it'become  "bipatens." 

QuiANAM   SENTENTIA    VOBIS   VERSA    RETRO    (vv.    6,    7). The 

exact  equivalent  {tibi  being  first  substituted  for  vobis)  of  "  Quae 
te  sententia  vertit,"  1.  241.  ,, 
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QXJIS  METUS — MARTE  RUAT 


VAS.  lECT.  [vs.  9). 

siETTJS  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  fbilippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Pott.  ;  Brunck  ; 
Thiol;  Jahn;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

DEUS  III  Wakef.,  following  Scbrader. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  15). 

PIACITTTM  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  "Mediceus  PLAcriUM  per  T  legit,"  Pierius.  Hf. 
Ill  Rom.  1473;  Q.  Fabrieius ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Heyn. ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ; 
Haupt ;  Ribb. 

PLACIDUM  I  Med.     II  f.  .  Ill  Yen.  1470;  P.  Maniit. ;  Philippe. 


Arma  SEQTJi  (vs.  10),  theme;   ferrumque  lacessere,  varia- 
tion. 

TtJRNUSQUE    FERATUR    PER   MEDIOS   INSIGNIS   EQUIS    (VV.  20, 

21),  theme|;  tumidusque  secundo  marte  ruat,  variation. 

Insignis  EQUIS. — Turnus  is  throughout  a  horse-fancier,  and 
j-emarkahle  for  his  fine  chariot  and  horses.     Aen.  12.  82  : 

"  poscit  equos,  gaudetque  tuens  ante  ora  frementes, 
Pilumno  quos  ipsa  decus  dedit  Orithyia, 
qui  candore  nives  anteirent,  cursibus  auras. 
Circumstant  properi  aurigae'  manibusque  lacessunt 
pectofa  plausa  cavis  et  coUa  comanfia  pectunt." 


9.47; 


12.  164: 


' '  Turnus,  ut  ante  volans  tardum  praeceeserat  agmen, 
viginti  lectis  equitum  comitatus  et  urbi 
inprovisus  adest ;  maculis  quern  Thracius  albis 
portat  equus,  cristaque  tegit  galea  aurea  rubra." 


"  bigis  it  Turnus  in  albis." 
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12.614: 

:  "  interea  oxtremo  bellator  in  aequore  Turnus 

palantes  sequitur  paiicos  iam  segnior  atque 
iam  minus  atque  minus  successu  laotus  equorum." 


10.  439 ; 


12.  326 : 


' '  interea  sorov  alma  monet  suooedere  Lauso 
Tumum,  qui  volucri  curru  medium  seoat  agmen." 

"  poscit  equos  atque  arma  simul,  saltuque  supevbus 
emicat  in  ourrum,  et  manibus  molitur  habenas. 
multa  vii-um  volitans  dat  fortia  corpora  leto  ; 
semineces  volvit  multos,  aut  agmina  curru 
proteiit,  aut  raptas  fugientibus  ingerit  hastas." 


22-27. 

NON  CLAUSA  TEGUNT  IAM  MOENIA  TEUCROS 
QUIN  INTRA  PORTAS  ATQUE  IPSTS  PROELIA  MISCENT 
AGGEHIBTJS  MURDRUM  ET  INUNDANT  SANGUINE  FOSSAE 
AENEAS  IGNARUS  ABEST  NUNQUAMNE  LEVARI 
OBSIDIONE  SINES  MURIS  ITERUM  IMMINET  HOSTIS 
NASCENTIS  TROIAE  NEC  NON  EXERCITUS  ALTER 


VAS.  LECT.  (v3.  22). 

NON  CLAT7SXE4  TEGtINT  KON  MOENIA   III   Wakefield. 

CLAUSA  .  .  .  IAM  III  Yen.  1470;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne;  Jahn  ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Thiel ;  Eibb. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  24). 

MUnOEUM  I  Rom.,  Med.    "  In  Eom.  cod.,  inMediceo,  in  Porcio  et  plerisque 

aliis  MSS.  mueoeum,"  I'ierius.    Ill  Yen.  1470 ;  D.  Heins.  (ed.  Sp.) ; 

Philippe ;  Wagn.  (ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 
MOEEOKUM  I  I'al.  (0  (not,  as  stated  by  Eibbeok,  OE),  altered  into  U  by 

modern  hand).      Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  La  Cerda;  1).  Heins.  (ed.  Gen.); 

N.   Heins.   (1670):    Heyne;    Brunck;    Wakef . ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.) ; 

Ribb. 
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VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  24). 
mssAB  I  Med.    H  f .    Ill  Yen.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
Philippe ;    Heyne ;    Bruiick ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861);  Lad.;  Haupt. 

POSSAS  I  Horn.,*  Pal.,  Ver.     "  Antiqui  codd.  plerique,"  Pieriiis.     II  |. 
Ill  Servius  ("  implent  et  inundare  faoiunt") ;  G.  Fabricius  ;  Ribb. 

•  The  reading  of  the  Rom.  MS.  is  plainly  FOSSAS,  not,  as  stated  by  Ribbeck,  fossae. 


VAE.  lEGT.  (vs.  27). 

\_punct.']  ALTEK  [point]  I  Med.,  Pal. 

[punci.]  ALTEE,  III  Heyne;  Brimok;  Wakef. 

[punct.l  ALXEK ;  or  altee:  III  D.   Heins.  ;   N.  Heins.    (1670);  Phil.; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Lad.;  Ribb. 

\^punct.'\  ALTEK — III  Haupt. 


QuiN  INTRA    POETAS  ATQUE   IPSIS     PROELIA   MISCENT   A6GERIBUS 

MURORUM  (vv.  23,  24). — "Agger  proprie  dicitur  terra  ilia 
quae  vallo  facto  propius  ponitur ;  sed  abusive  et  muros  et 
munimenta  omnia  aggerem  dicimus,  sicut  modo  '  aggeribus 
moerorum,'  pro  munimentis,"  Serv.  ed.  Lion,  quite  astray, 
and  only  too  trustingly  followed  by  otber  commentators ; 
Gossrau  observing  parenthetically  in  his  quotation  of  him : 
"  probabile  muros  novae  Troiae  celeriter  eductos  non  lapi- 
dibus  fuisse  exstructos  sed  humo  congesta ;  "  Thiel  explain- 
ing:  "es  wird  dadurch  {i.e.  durch  aggerihiis)  der  begrifl  der 
Hohe,  weleher  den  tiiuris  zukommt  und  den  eben  agger  zunaehst 
enthalt,  gehoben  ;  "  and  Conington  :  "  '  agger  murorum,'  as 
vers.  144  and  11.  382  .  .  .  means  'the pile  of  the  wall,'  '  agger' 
having  a  general  sense,  as  in  o.  273  and  6.  830.  For  the  special 
seilse  of  the  word,  see  Diet.  A."  How  utterly  erroneous  the 
explanation,  appears  not  merely  from  the  following 
extract  from  S.  Eucherius,  Commentarii  in  libros  liegum  [S. 
Eucherip  falso  ascripti],  4.  10 :  "  Benadab  rex  Syriae  obsidens, 
et  impugnare  ineipiens  Samariam,  ait:  '  haec  faciant  mihi  dii,  et 
haec  addant,  si  sufEecerit  pulvis  Samariae  pugillis  omnis  populi 
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qui  sequitur  me.'  Huno  habet  sensum  :  Samaria,  iuxta  morem 
oivit^tum,  habebat  terram  interius  prope  rauros  pene  ipsia 
muris  aequalem  ne  videlicet  eos  sine  subsidiis  terrae  adiacentis 
ereotos  creber,  insistente  manu  hostili,  deiiceret  iotus  arietis : 
extrinseeus  autem  murorum  altitude  longe  superficiem  terrae 
transeenderat,  maxime  cum  in  mentis  vertice,  ut  scriptura 
refert,  fuerit  urbs  eadem.  Ait  ergo  rex  guperbus,  obsessam 
terrens  civitatem,  quod  tantam  haberet  exercitus  multitudinem, 
ut  etiam  si  quisque  militum  eius  solummodo  lapidem  vel 
cespitem  vel  stipitem  ad  construeudum  contra  urbem  aggerem 
apportaret,  tarn  sublimis  ex  eo  posset  agger  exsurgere  qui 
superficiei  civitatis  ipsius  quae  erat  intra  muros  esse  videretur 
aequalis,  ita  ut  ex  aequo  pugnantes  contra  civitatem,  tela  vel 
faces  mittere  possent " — but  from  tbe  frequent  use  of  the 
term  by  Yirgil  himself  elsewhere  in  the  sense,  not  of  wall, 
but  of  mound  or  rampart  of  earth  built  up  against  the  wall 
on  the  inside,  for  the  double  purpose  of  strengthening  it  and 
affording  to  the  besieged  an  advantageous  position  to  fight 
from,  in  defence  of  the  city  and  the  wall  itself  ;  viz.  a  position 
from  whence,  while  they  were  themselves  protected  up  to  the 
height  of  their  breasts  by  the  battlements  of  the  wall,  they 
could  hurl  down  stones  and  other  missiles  on,  and  overturn 
the   scaling'ladders  of,  the  assailants;  ex.  gr.  9.  43: 

"  castra  modo  et  tutos  servarent  aggere  muros  " 

[the  wuU  rendered  secure  by  the  mound  or  rampart  built  up 
against  it  on  the  inside]  ;  10.  143  : 

"  adf  uit  et  Mnestheua,  quem  pulsi  pristina  Tumi 
aygere  murorum  sublimem  gloria  tollit" 

[the  glory  of  having  driven  Turnus  olf  the  rampart  inside  the 
wall,  to  which  he  bad  forced  his  way  tlirough  the  gate  which 
Pandarus  and  Bitias  had  thrown  open  in  bravado]  ;  9.  766  : 

"  ignaros  deinde  in  muiis  Martemque  oientea 
Alcandrumque,  Haliumque,  Noemonaque,  Prytanimque  ; 
Lyncea  tendeutem  contra,  sociosque  vocantem, 
vibranti  gladio  connixus  ab  aggere  dexter 
occupat ' ' 
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[kills  Alcander,  HaliuS,  Noemon  'and  Prytanis,  all  on  the 
rampart  or  mound  supporting  the  walls  on  the  inside,  and 
having  their  backs  to  him,  and  Lyneeus  coming  towards  him  on 
:his  left  along  the  same  "agger."     See  'Rem. An  Ipc]  ;  9.  783  : 

"  unus  homo,  et  vestris,  o  cives,  undique  saeptus 
aggeribus,  tautas  strages  impune  per  urbem 
ediderit?"' 

[a  single  man  hemmed  in  by  the  mounds  or  ramparts  (of  the 
walls,  i.e.  strengthening  the  walls  on  their  inner  side,  or  towards 
the  city)].  For  both  these  reasons  the  aggeres 
murorum  of  our  text  are  very  certainly  not  the  walls  them- 
selves properly  so-called,  but  the  mounds  or  ramparts  support- 
ing and  strengthening  them  on  the  inside ;  such  mounds  or 
ramparts  as  are  to  be  seen,  even  at  the  present  day,  supporting 
on  the  inside  the  walls  properly  so-called  of  so  many  old  cities 
(Gottingen,  for  instance,  iu  Germany,  and  Lucca  in  Italy,  and 
I  believe  I  may  add,  Londonderry  iu  Ireland),  and  forming 
very  agreeable  promenades  for  the  immured  iuhabitants. 

Imminet  HOSTis  (vs.  26). — There  is  an  incorrectness  of  ex- 
pression here.  The  enemy  does  not  impend  a  second  time  on 
nascent  Troy.  On  the  contrary,  the  enemy  impends  now  for 
the  first  time  on  nascent  Troy  :  it  was  on  old  Troy  the  enemy 
impended  before.  There  is  a  precisely  similar  incorrect  use  of 
the  word  "  iterum,"  7.  322  : 

"  funestaeque  iteram  recidiva  in  Pergama  taedae" 

(where  see  Eem.)  ;  and  of  "  rursus,"  4.  534  (where  see  Rem.). 
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29-47. 

EQUIDEM NEPOTEM 


Equidem  credo,  mea  vui.NEiiA  RESTANT  (vs.  29). — "  Siiporsunt 
adhuc  cicatrices  vulneris  a  Diomede  acoepti,"  Heyne,  Forbiger. 
No,  no.  The  words  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  imme- 
diately subsequent ;  are,  as  it  were,  the  theme,  of  which 

ET  T0A  PEOGENIBS  MOKTALIA  DBMOROR  ARJIA 

is  the  variation :  "  I  don't  at  all  doubt  but  I  shall  be  wounded 
again,  and  again  abide  mortal  arms."  And  so  Servius,  "  Ut 
possim  iterum  vulnerari." 

Ntjmine  (vs.  31)  is  here  taken  in  its  primary  sense  of  ■will 
and  pleasure  (see  Eemm.  on  1.  12  and  2.  396),  and  iNvrro^ 
NUMiNE  is  a  mere  variation  of  pace  tua,  for  the  sake  of  fulness 
and  richness. 

Quid  tempestatum  regem  ventosqub  pueentes  aeolia 
EXCiTOS?  (vv.  37,  38). — ^^The  storm  which  drove  Aen'eas'to 
Africa  is  represented  here  again,  as  it  was  re"present6d  in  the' 
First  Book,  under  the  figure  of  an  attacking  army.  '  The  King 
of  the  Tempests,  with  his  furious  soldiery,  is  excited  against 
him  from  Aeolia.     See  Eem.  on  1.  86. 

AcTAM  NUBiBUS  IRIM  (vs.  38). — Cloud-honw  Iris.  There  is 
a  special  point  in  these  words.  Iris,  driving  in  her  chariot  of 
clouds,  forsooth!  "  Cock  her  up,"  as  we  say  in  vulgar  Euglisli. 
See  E,em.  on  9.  18. 

Nunc  etiam  manes  —  haec  intemptata  manebat  sors 
RERUM — MOVET  (vv.  39,  40). — What  can  be  plainer  than  that 
manes  is  here  Hades,  the  tertia  sors  rerum  ?  or  what  excuse 
is  there  for  the  gloss  of  Jacob,  ad  Lucil.  Aetn.  77  :  "  Manes  de 
Furiis,¥irg-.^e».  10,5.9"?  '     .  ,     . 

Sors  kerum  (vs.  40)., — <S/i«re.of  the  worfd.  Se^  Eiem,  on 
"  rerum  pars,"  9.  131.  . 

Bacohata  (vs.  41). — "  Perfurit ;  et  bene  fcccrtfl'ia  per  urbes, 
quia  per  simulationem  saororum  Liberi  patris  matres  egerat  in 
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furorem,"  Servius,  Heyne,  Voss,  "Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  1861), 
Ladewig.  All  incorrectly.  There  is  no  allusion  in  the  word 
to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  simulation  of  bacchanalian 
rites  by  Amata.  Tlie  word  expresses  merely  the  unbounded, 
the  bacchanalian,  licence  AUeeto  allows  herself ;  and  Servius's 
explanation  would  have  been  correct  if  it  had  stopped  at  peb- 
ruRiT.  La  Oerda  has  taken  up  his  author's  true  meaning, 
has  not  confounded  the  metaphorical  bacchata  of,  our  text 
with  the  literal  "Evoe  Bacche  fremens  "  of  the  Seventh  Book. 
"Non  solum  intellegit  fimvo/uvriv,  .  .  .  sed  luxuriantem  ac 
lascivientem  bello."     Compare  4.  300  : 

.     .     .     "  totamque  incensa  per  urbeni 
bacohatur ; ' ' 


4.  666 : 
6.  77  : 


.     .     .     ' '  concussam  bacchatur  fama  per  urbem  ; ' ' 

.     .     .     "  immanis  in  antro 
bacchatur  vates  "  — 


iuv  all  which  passages,  as  in  our  text,  "  bacchatur  "  is  exactly 
our  English  riots. 

LiCEAT  DIMITTERE  AB  ARMIS  INCOLUMEM    ASCANIUM  (vV.  46, 

47),-  theme ;  liceat  superesse  nepotem,  variation. 


48-92. 

AENEAS  SANE ADULTER 


'  VAR.  ZEOT.  (vs.  48). 

SAS^TPaL,  3Ied.  Ill  Donat. ;  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  Ascens:;  P. 
Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil;;  Bui-m. ;  Heyne; 
Pott.;  ■Wagn.(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Toss;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Eibb. 

PEOCTTL  I  Mom.     "Romanuset  qui  apud  me  est  pegoul  legunt,"  Pieriiis." 
<     III  Heyne  :  Brunck  ;  Wakef . 
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VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  48). 

UNDis  1  Rom.,  Pal.  (ttndis  erased,' and  oris  written  in  apparently  by  the 
original  hand),  ilfeti.  II  f.  Ill  Yen.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut.  ; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

ORIS  I  "  In  veteribus  aliquot  exemplaribus  inveni,"  Pierius.  II  y. 
Ill  Brunck  ;  Wakef. 


Inde  (vs.  54). — Ab  eo  (Ascanio).  Let  Carthage  lord  it  over 
Ausonia  as  she  may,  Ascanius  shall  not  hinder  her.  Wagner, 
understanding  inde  to  be  equivalent  to  ab  Ausonia,  finds  the- 
following  sense  (say  rather  nonsense)  in  the  passage:  "Nihil 
ab  Italia  timendum  erit  Carthagini,  si  non  Troiani  imperio 
Italiae  potiti  fuerint ; "  i.e.  let  Carthage  lord  it  over  Italy  as 
she  may,  Italy  shall  do  her  no  harm  if  the  Trojans  shall  not 
have  obtained  the  lordship  over  it.  Wagner's  explication  of 
this  least  of  Yirgilian  difficulties  cannot  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended to  the  serious  study  of  those  of  his  compatriots 
who,  following  in  the  wake  of  their  Coryphaei,  insist  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  other  sense  in  the  "  unde  "  of  1.  10  than 
"  qua  ex  re ; "  "  quo  factum  est."     See  Eem.  on  1.  10. 

Quid  pestem  evadeke  belli  iuvit  (vv.  65,  56),  theme ; 

ET    ARGOLICOS    MEDIUM    FUGISSE    PER    IGNES,    Variation- 

AeNEAN      HOMINUM     QUISQUAM    DIVUMQUE     SUBEGIT    BELLA 

SEQUi  (vv.  65,  66),  theme;  hostem  kegi  se  inferke  latino, 
variation. 

Tyrkhenam  eidem  (vs.  71),  Tuscan  alliance;  compare  7., 
235: 

"  sive  fide,  seu  quis  bello  est  expertus  et  armis,"  • 

as  an  ally,  or  as  an  enemy. 

Soceros  legere  (vs.  79). — The  reproach  lies  in  leg  ere, 
choose  fathers-in-law  for  himself,  the  custom  being  that  the 
father-in-law  should  choose  the  son-in-law,  not  the  son-in-law 
the  father-in-law. 

Geemiis  abducere  pactas  (vs.  79). — "  Gremiis  eorum, 
quibus  paetae  sunt,"  Peerlkamp.  No,  no;  Heyne  is  right: 
"  Gremiis  parentum."  It  is  as  if  he  had  said :  "  parentum  gremiis 
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abducere   filias,  easque   pactas ; "   not   merely  daughters,  but 
affianced  daughters,  and  therefore  the  rape  double. 

Abducerk,  to  take  aicay  hy  force  (our  modern  abduction) ; 
9UBDUCERE  (vs.  81),  to  take  away  surreptitiously,  or  by  stealth. 

NOSNE       TIBI       FLUXAS       PHRYGIAE      RES      VERTERE      FUNDO 

coNAMUR?  (vv.  88,  89). — Not  flowing  like  water,  but  unsteady, 
tottering  and  ready  to  fall,  unstable.     See  Kem.  on  2.  169. 

FoEDERA  SOLVERE  FURTo  (vs.  91). — "  Lcgitur  in  historiis 
quod  Troiani  cum  Graeeis  foedus  habuerunt,"  Servius,  follow- 
ing whom  Heyne,  Wagner,  Voss  and  Thiel  understand  foedera 
either  of  an  actual  alliance,  or  at  least  of  friendly  relations,' 
between  Greece  and  Troy.  But  this  is  not  the  meaning: 
FOEDERA  is  the  nuptial  contract  between  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
which  was  broken  by  Paris  by  the  abduction  of  Helen.  Ovid, 
Met.  11.  7JJ.2  [oi  Ceyx  and  Alcyone)  : 

' '  f  atis  obnoxius  isdem 
tunc  quoque  mansit  amor  nee  coniugiaU  soluium 
foedus  in  alitibus  ;  eoeunt,  fiuntque  paventes." 

Tibull.  1.  5.  7  : 

"  parce  tamen,  per  te  furtivi  foedera  lecti,- 

•  per  Venerem,  quaeso,  compositumque  caput." 

Id.  1.  10. 1  : 

"  quid  mihi,  si  fueras  miaeros  laesurus  amores, 
foedera  per  divoa  clam  violanda  dabas?" 

Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  it  was  not  Europe  and  Asia,  but 
Paris  which  broke  the  marriage  contract  of  Helen  and  Mene- 
laus. The  passage  is  one  of  YirgiFs  so  usual  varcpov  jrportpovs, 
and  is  to  be  thus  construed  :  "  Quae  causa  fuit  foedera  solvere 
furto,  et  Europamque  Asiamque  consurgere  in  arma."  The 
FOEDERA  solvere  forto  has  its  explanation  in  the  following 
line: 

ME  DUOE  DAKDANIUS  SPARTAM  EXPUGNAVIT  ADULTER  ? 

FOEDERA  SOLVERE    FURTO,  and  SPARTAM    EXPUGNAVIT   ADULTER, 

being  alike  rape  of  Helen,  and  the  coksurgere  in  arma 
EUROPAMQUE  ASIAMQUE  is  explained  by 

AUT  EGO  TliLA  DEDI,  lOVIVE  CUPIDINE  BELLA  P 
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the  ABMA  of  the  one  line  and  the  beij.a  of  the  otherjbeing: 
alike  the  ten  years'   war  of  Troy. 

Spaetam  expugnavit  Anui.TEit  (vs.  92). — "  Mulieris  Spar- 
tanae  pudicitiam  expugnavit,"  Wagner,  who  quotes  in  support 
of  his  interpretation,  Cicer.  pro  Caelio,  20.  U9 :  "  expugnare 
pudicitiam,"  and  Auct.  Epit.  II.  258 :  "  Expugnare  toros." 
But  these  passages  are  dissimilar  from  our  text,  the  "  pudicitia  " 
of  the  one  and  the  "  tori "  of  the  other  being  spoken  of  as  a 
tow.n  or  fortress,  just  as  the  "  deous  "  of  Lucretia  is  spoken 
of  by  Livy  (1.  58)  :  "  Tarquinius,  ferox  expugnato  decore 
muliebri,"  and  as  women  themselves  by  Propertius,  3.  13.  9,: 

"  haec  etiam  clausas  expiignant  arma  pudicas."  .  ; 

But  in  our  text  there  is  no  metaphor,  can  be  no  metaphor,  for 
the  town  itself  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  the  proper  technical 
term  for  taking  a  town  is  applied  to  it.  The  meaning,  there- 
fore, is:  carried,  reduced,  or  took  Sparta;  not,  however,  in  the  lite- 
ral sense,  in  which  Servius  understands  the  words  :  "  Nam  oum 
sollicitata  Helena  Parin  sequi  noluisset,  egressus  ille  civitatera 
obsedit ; "  but  in  the  sense  in  which  a  foreign  prince  who  goes  to  a 
king's  capital  and  carries  off  the  king's  wife,  may  be  said  to  carry 
or  take  the  town,  inasmuch  as  he  has  carried  off  the  chief  prize,  for 
the  sake  of  which  towns  were  in  those  old  times  attacked  and 
wars  made:  The  word,  has  no  doubt,  been  chosen  on  account  of 
its  double  meaning  :  its  literal  one,  of  taking  a  town,  and  its 
figurative  one,  of  conquering  a  woman's  virtue.  In  our  text, 
being  joined  with  the  name  of  a  town,  it  is  to  be  understood 
literally :  took  Sparta ;  and  the  expression  "  took  Sparta  "  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  faking  of  Helen,  the  conquering 
the  virtue  of  Helen. 

The  expression  expugnavit  Spartam  is,  indeed,  an  ex- 
aggerated one,  which  it  would  not  have  been  proper  for  Yirgil 
to  apply  in  the  direct  course  of  his  narrative  to '  Paris,  but 
which  it  was  highly  proper  for  him  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Juno,  irritated  and  retorting  on  Venus,  that  the  expugnation  of 
Troy,  with  which  that  goddess  had  taunted  her,  vv.  26-30  and 
V.  45,  w;as.  no  more  than  retaliation  for  the  previous  expugna- 
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tion  of  Sparta  by  her  favourite  and  protigi.     See  Aen.  7. 

for  a  seutence  in  which  the  sense  here  condensed  by  Juno  into 

half  a  line  is  drawn  out  by  Amata  into  two  whole  lines  : 

"  at  non  sic  Phfygius  penetrat  Lacedacmona  pastor 
Ledaeamque  Helenam  Troianaa  vexit  ad  urbes." 

Me  duce  spahtam  expugnavit. — The  figure  of  speech  in 
EXPUGNAViT  is  that  already  used  in  duce  :  "  under  my  captain- 
ship stormed  the  city  of  Sparta." 

Adulter  is  the  key  to  expugnavit  and  duce — plainly 
expresses  the  act,  which  duce  and  expugnavit  express  only 
figuratively.  "  Took  Sparta,  carried  Sparta,"  viz.  by  his 
adultery. 

Me  duce  ? — The  implication  is  :  "  te  duce." 


93. 


aut  ego  tela  dedi  fovive  cupidine  beela 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  93). 

Cdpidine,  Servius  ("  eo  soiz.  quo  in  amore  Paridis  Helena  compulsa  est") ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne ;  Wakef. ;  Lad.;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb. 

CUPIDINE,  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  ;  Brunck ;  Voss. 


Tela,  viz.  ad  expvgnandani  Spartam ;  and  these  tela  are  spe- 
cified by  cupiDiNE  to  be  what  we  call  pansion,  lust,  or  desire. 
"Cupidine"  should  therefore  be  written  with  a  small  c,  not  as 
by  Heyne  and  Wagner,  and  the  commentators  generally,  with 
a  capital  0.     Compare  Aen.  U-  193  : 

' '  nunc  hiemem  inter  se  luxu,  quam  longa.  f  overe 
regnorum  immemores  turpique  cupidine  captos." 

FovivE  CUPIDINE  BELLA. — Not,  with  "Waguep  and  Forbigef, 
protracted  the  war  ("  Feci  ut  traheretur  bellum  per  Oupidinem, 
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Paride  scilicet  Helenam  reddere  noleate"),  but  hatched  tears; 
fovere  being,  as  Aeii.  1.  22  ("  lam  turn  tenditque  fovetque"), 
entirely  prospective,  and  the  charge  brought  against  Venus 
being  not  that  of  having  protracted  the  war  of  Troy,  but  that 
graver  one  of  having  been  the  sole  occasion  of  it. 


94-104. 

TUM — DICTA 


TuM,  tlien  ;  viz.  when  Paris  "  solvebat  foedera  furto,"  when 
the  adulterer  "  expugnavit  Spartam." 

Nunc  sera  querei.is  haud  iustis  assurgis  (vv.  04,  95), 
theme ;  et  irrita  iurgia  iactas,  variation. 

Dbprensa  fremukt  silvis  (vs.  98). — The  phraseology, 
deprensa  and  fremunt,  seems  to  indicate  an  allusion  to  the 
roaring  of  wild  beasts  caught  in  a  trap.  The  winds  roar  when 
caught  in  the  woods,  as  wild  beasts  roar  when  caught  in  a  trap. 
Markland.  unnecessarily  con jeotures  depressa,  on  Stat.  Silc.  1.  2 : 
"  Dudum  videram  legi  oportere  depressa,  comparatione  scilicet 
hoc  postulante.  depressa  fremere  (more  Grraeco,  participium 
pro  adverbio)  est  humili  et  suhminso  sono  murmurare,  ul  apud 
Lucret.  4.  545  : 

'  cum  tuba  dspresso  graviter  sub  iimrmure  mugit.'  " 
DeUM    DOMUS   ALTA    SILESCIT    ET    THEMBFACTA    SOLO    TELLUS 

(vv.  101,  102). — Not  two  co-ordinate  propositions  with  two 
verbs,  silescit  and  teemefacta,  but  one  single  proposition 
with  two  limbs,  both  depending  on  the  single  verb  silescit. 
The  objection  of  Peerlkamp :  "  Iste  tremor  sine  fragore  non 
intelligitur ; "  and  again,  "  Solo  tremefactn  et  sikscit  nimis  con- 
traria  sunt,"  is,  I  think,  untenable  in  the  face  of  Olaudian's 
{liapt.  Proserp.  1.  8U)  '■ 

.     .     .     ' '  tremefaeta  silent,  dicente  ty ranno, 
atria."" 

If  Olaudian's  "  atria  "  may  tremble  and  be  silent,  so  surely 

2» 
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may  Virgil's  tellus.  It  is  the  earth  quaking  with  fear  which 
is  before  the  mind  of  Virgil ;  Peerlkamp  thinks  only  of  the  real 
rumbling  earthquake.  Heyne,  therefore,  only  went  further  in 
the  wrong  direction  when  he  increased  the  pause  placed  at 
siLESCiT  by  preceding  editors  {ex.  gr.  the  two  Heinsii)  from  a 
comma  to  a  semicolon  ;  and  Eibbeck  has  done  well  to  remove 
the  interpoint  entirely. 

Animis  (vs.  104)  belongs  to  accipite,  not  to  figite.     To 
pause  at  ekgo  is  to  destroy  the  cadence  of  the  verse. 


107-115. 

QUAE  CTJIQUE  EST  FORTUNA  HODIE  QUAM  QUISQTJE  SEOAT  SEEM 

TKOS  RUTDLUSNE  FUAT  NULLO  DISCRIMINE  HABEBO 

SEU  FATia  ITALUM  CASTRA  OBSIDIONE  TENENTUR 

SITE  ERRORE  MALO  TROIAE  MONITISQUE  SINISTRIS 

NEC  RTJTULOS  SOLVO  SUA  CUIQUE  EXORSA  LABOREM 

FORTUNAMQUE  FERENT  REX  lUPITER  OMNIBUS  IDEM 

FATA  VIAM  INVENIENT  STTGIl  PER  FLUMINA  FRATRIS 

PER  PICE  TORRENTES  ATRAQUE  VORAGINE  RIPAS 

ANNUIT  ET  TOTUM  NUTU  TREMEFECIT  OLTMPUM 


VAM.  LECT.  (vs.  108). 

EuTULTiSNE  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.,  "  In  aliquot  antiquis  codd.  eutulusne 
legitur,"  Pierius.     II  f.     Ill  Dietsch  (2'Aeo/«^.) ;  Eibbeck. 

KUTULUSVE-  II  i.  Ill  Rom.  1473 ;  P.  Manut. ;  I).  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.;  Jahn;  Wagn, 
(ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1861);  Thiel;  Forb. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 


VAE.  LjECT.  (tv.  109,  110). 

SEU— simsTEis  I  Mom.,  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.H«ins, 
(1670);  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed!  1861);' 
Lad. ;  Haupt. 

SEU— simsTitis,  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZE!),  Ill  Peerlk.;  Ribb. 
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It  •would  be  a  tedious  task,  indeed,  to  undertake  to  show  how 
utterly  misunderstood,  how  deplorably  mangled,  this  passage 
has  been  by  commentators  and  editors,  who  with  one  accord 
connect  the  two  lines, 

SEU  PATIS  ITALUM  CASTRA  OBSIDIONB  TKNENTUR, 
SIVE  KRKOEE  MALO  TROIAE  MONITISQUE  SINISTKIS, 

with  the  two  preceding  lines — 

aUAE  CUiaUE  est  PORTUNA  HODIE,  QUAM  QUISaUE  SECAT  SPEM, 

TEOS  RUTULUSNE  euat,  nullo  discrimine  habeeo — 

with  which  thej  have  nothing  at  all  to  do,  and  separate  them, 
by  a  period  placed  at  sinistris,  from  the  two  succeeding  lines — 

NEC  KUTULOS  SOLVO.      SUA  CUIQUE  EXOKSA  LABOREM 
VORTUNAMaUE  FERENT.       REX   lUPITER  OMNIBUS  IDEM — ■ 

with  which  they  are  intimately  connected.  Let  the  reader 
compare  the  following  construction  of  the  entire  passage,  and 
he  will  perceive,  without  word  of  mine,  what  a  hodge-podge 
commentators  and  editors  have  made  of  one  of  the  clearest 
of  passages.  In  the  first  place,  a  full  stop  is  to  be  placed  at 
HABEBO.  We  have  then  an  independent  sentence  ending  with 
that  word,  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  being :  "  Whatever 
may  be  the  fortune  of  the  day,  I  shall  not  interfere."  This  is 
a  short  positive  declaration  of  his  neutrality,  worthy  of  the 
universal  Lord,  of  the  supreme  Autocrat.  Both  parties  are 
left  to  themselves.  The  next  sentence  of  the  Almighty  is,  as 
usual  in  everything  written  by  our  author. — for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  While  it  is  the  Almighty  who  speaks,  it  is  Virgil 
who  prompts — an  elucidation,  or  repetition  more  at  full,  of 
what  he  has  just  said :  whether  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs, 
this  cruel  war,  in  which  the  Trojans  have  at  present  so  much 
the  worse  (castka  obsidione  tenentur),  has  been  all  along 
predestined,  and  due  to. the  Italians,  o;r  whether  it  has  been 
brought  about  by  errors  on  both  sides — 

SIVE  ERROKE  MALO  TKOIAE  MONITISQUE  SINISTRIS, 
XEC  RUTL'LOS  SOLVOH^     . 
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whichever  may  be  the  case,  I  'will  leave  both  sides  to  them- 
selves : 

.       .       ,       SUA  CUiai'E  EXOKSA  LABOKEM 
rollTUNAMOUE  PEBENT  ;    REX  lUPITEB  OMNIBUS  IDEM  ; 
TATA  VIAM  INYENIENT. 

I  am  the  more  probably  right  in  this '  development  of  the 
passage,  because  I  find  written  by  me  some  years  ago,  and 
wholly  forgotten  at  the  time  of  writing  these  observations,  the 
following  similar  view,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  in 
juxtaposition,  first,  as  confirmatory  of  this  exposition ;  and 
secondly,  as  containing  several  additional  items  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  extract  and  embody  : — 

Quae  cuiqtje  est  fortuna  hodie,  quam  quisque  secat 
SPEM  (vs.  107). — The  commentators  and  editors,  ex.gr.  Thiel, 
Jahn,  Forbiger,  Wagner  (Praeat.),  have  placed  a  comma  at 
iiABEBO,  a  period  at  sinistkis,  and  a  period  or  colon  at  solvo,  as 
if  (1)  the  protasis  quae  cuique  est  vortuna  hodie,  quam 
QUISQUE  secat  spem,  teos  rutulusne  fuat,  Were  repeated  in 

SEU  FATIS  ITALUM  CASTRA  OBSIDIONE  TENENTUK,  SIVE  ERRORK 
MAI.O     TEOIAE     MONITISQUE     SINISTRIS,     and     NULLO    biSCRIMINE 

HABEBO  were  the  apodosis  to  both ;  and  as  if  (S)  nec  rutulos 
soLvo  were  a  sentence  separate  from  and  independent  both  of 
what  goes  before  and  what  follows.  The  sentence,  so  con- 
structed and  interpreted,  is  a  mass  of  nonsense.  Nullo  dis- 
CRiMiNE  HABEBO  bclongs  exclusively  to  the  preceding,  and  must 
be  separated  fi'om  what  follows  by  a  full  stop  :  "  Whatever," 
says  Jupiter,  "  may  be  the  fortune  of  either  party  to-day,  I  will 
not  interfere ;  Trojan  and  Eutulian  shall  have  fair  play ;  kullo 
jJiscRiMiNE  HABEBO."  Here  he  pauses ;  his  first  sentence  is 
closed.     Immediately  he   begins    again :    seu    fatis    italum 

CASTRA  OBSIDIONE  TENENTUR,  SIA^E  ERRORE  MALO  TROIAE  MONI- 
TISQUE SINISTRIS  (kEC  RUTULOS  SOLVo),  SUA  CUIQUE  EXORSA 
LABOREM   FORTUNAMQUE  FERENT  ;    REX  lUPITER   OMNIBUS  IDEM  ; 

FATA  VIAM  iNVENiENT.  Here  wc  have  a  new  sentence,  expla- 
natory of  the  former,  and  not  merely  with  its  own  protasis  and 
apodosis,  but  with  that  protasis  and  apodosis  double.  "  This 
attack  on  tlie  Trojan  camp,"  says  Jupiter,  "  may  be  the  work  of 
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the  Fates  (fatis),  or  it  may  have  been  brouglit  about  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  Trojan  mismanagement,  errore  malo  troiae 
MONiTisQUE  siNisTRis,  Or  On  the  other,  by  Rutulian  audacity, 
viz.  taking  advantage  of  the  exposed  condition  in  which  the 
Trojans  had  left  themselves  (nec  rutulos  solvo).  In  either 
of  the  two  latter  cases  I  will,  as  I  have  said  (vs.  108),  remain 
neutral,  rkx  iupiter  omnibus  idem  ;  in  the  former  case,  I  mud 
remain  neutral ;  for  the  Fates  are  above  me,  fata  viam  invk- 
nient."  Not  only,  therefore,  should  there  be  placed  at  habebu 
a  period,  instead  of  the  comma  ;  a  comma  at  sikistris,  instead 
of  the  period,  and  parenthetic  marks  before  and  after  nec 
RUTULOS  soLvo ;  but,  inasmuuh  as  the  sentence,  began  at  seu, 
does  not  end  until  invenient,  semicolons  should  be  placed, 
instead  of  the  periods,  at  ferent  and  idem. 

CiuAE    CUIQUE    est    FORTUNA     HODIE,    QUAM    QUISQUE     SECAT 

spem  (vs.  107). —  Whatever  may  he  the  fortune  of  each  to-day; 
tchatever  may  be  the  hope  of  each.  In  other  words :  however  the 
day  may  turn  out  for  either  party ;  however  either  party 
may  hope  the  day  to  turn  out.  In  still  other  words :  what- 
ever may  be  the  fortunes  and  hopes  of  the  respective  parties 
to-day. 

Secat  spem.  — "  Seeare  est  incidere,  intercipere  spem," 
Heyue.  "  Loeutio  spem  seeare  an  a  navigatione  desuiupta  ? 
an  Grraecum  h'  iXniSog  lEvai  reddere  voluit  poeta  ?  "  Wagner 
(ed.  Heyn.).  "  Turnebus,  ni  fallor,  prope  a  vero  abfuit.  Ex- 
plicat  '  qui  secat  aUquid,  assumit.'  Spes  iucertum  negotium  est. 
Priusquam  bellum  suscipimus,  animo  et  cogitatioiie  vel  omnem 
spem,  vel  partem  maiorem  vel  minorem,  nobis  inde  praecipere 
solemus.  Spem  cum  hostibus  quasi  diiidmius.  Plerumque 
maiorem  nobis  partem  secumus,"  Peerlkamp,  regarding  spes 
as  if  it  were  a  loaf  of  bread  or  joint  of  mutton,  where  you  migiit 
cut  and  come  again.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  the  secat  in 
SECAT  SPEM  is  the  same  "  secat  "  we  find  so  often  in  conjunc- 
tion with  "viam,"  and  that  spes  is  regarded  as  a  road  which 
we  take  or  follow,  secamus  or  "sequimur."  Ovid,  I/er.  17. 
UQ  : 

"  spemque  sequi  coner,  quuai  louus  ipse  neyet." 
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Ibid.  18.  182: 

"  spemque  suo  refiigi  fluminis  ore  sequi.^' 

Id.,  Mel.  9.  737  :. 

...     "  tamen  ilia,  eecuta  est 

spem  Veneris." 

Tkos  rutulusne  fUat  (vs.  108). — I.e.  "  Nullo  discrimine 
habebo  utrum  fuerit  Tros  an  Eutulus."  Those  who  with  Heyne 
and  the  older  editors  read  i;e,  connect  the  clause  with  the  preced- 
ing line  and  interpret  thus  :  "  Q,uam  quisque,  Tros  Rutulusve 
fuerit,  spem  secat."  The  reading  ne,  however,  seems  to  me  to 
be  established  by  the  consentient  authorities  of  the  Mediceaii, 
Palatine,  and  Roman  MSS.  (Eibbect),  and  the  connexion  of 
the  clause,  tros  rutulusne  fuat  with  nullo  discrimine 
HABEBO,  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  undoubted  connexion 
of  the  corresponding  clause,  "Tros  Tyriusque  mihi"  (1.  578) 
with  the  corresponding  "  nullo  discrimine  agetu'r." 

SeU  FATIS  CASTRA  ITALTJM  OBSIDIONE  TENENTUR  (vS.  109).— 

"  Itahtni  quin  ab  fatis  pendeat,  propter  oppositum  errwe 
Troiae  non  dubium  videtur.  Ergo  aut  Fataltalis  hoc-dedere, 
ut  Troianos  obsiderent,  aut  hi  errore  suo  illis  copiam  eius  rei 
fecerunt,"  Dietsch,  Theolog.,.^.  35. 

Nec  rutulos  solto  (vs.  111). — "Nee  Rutulos  libero  hac 
condicione,  ut,  quicquid  fata  decreverint,  id  lis  eveniat," 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  Forbiger,  Thiel.  No,  no;  nec  Rutulos 
nbsoho.  Having  declared  his  impartiality,  Jupiter  was  bound, 
when  in  the  words  "  nialo  errore  Troiae,  monitisque  sinistris," 
he  threw  blame  on  the  Trojans,  to  throw  corresponding  blame 
on  the  opposite  party.  This  he  does,  in  the  -words  nec 
rutulos  solvo,  thrown  in  parenthetically ;  say  rather,  tacked 
to  the  protasis,  so  as  to  form  part  of  it.  The  effect  of  the  three 
words  thus  parenthetically  tacked  to 

SIVE  BRKOEE  MALO  TKOIAE  MONITISQUE  SINISTKIS-^ 

for  it  is  to  this  latter  half  of,  not  to  the  whole,  protasis  they  are 
subjoined — is  to  make  Jupiter  say  :  "  whether  the  Trojans  are 
to  blame,  or  the  Rutulians ;  for  mind,  I  express  no  opinion  on 
that  subject." 
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Sua  cuiQUE  exorsa  laborem  fortunamque  ferent  (vv. 
]11,  112). — Whatever  consequences  may  ensue  to  either  party- 
are  to  he  ascribed  solely  to  the  party  itself,  i.  e.  to  its  own 
conduct. 

Laborem,  nmfortune,  ill  success,  aeriitnna.  Exactly  as  12. 
727  :  "  Quem  damnet  labor,"  in  connexion,  as  in  our  text,  with 
Jupiter  dispensing  final  results. 

FoRTUNAM,  literally  chance  or  fortune;  but  here,  as  usually, 
unless  where  tlie  contrary  is  expressly  stated,  good  fortune, 
success;  the  opposite  of  labor. 

Rex  ixJPiTER  OMNIBUS  idem;  fata  viam  invenient  (vv. 
112, 113)' hangs  on  sua  cuique  exorsa  laborem  fortunamque 
FERENT,  exactly  as  tros  rutulusne  fuat,  ostullo  discrimine 

OJABEBO,    hangs    on    quae    cuique    est    i?()RTUNA     HODIE,    UUAM 
QUISQUE    SECAT    SPEM. 

ViAM    (vs.  113). — A   way,  in  the  sense  of  means,  method, 
"ratio."     See  Rem.  on  "quae  Via,"  9.  66. 
Vs.  114.— See  Rem.  ou  9.  104. 


138. 

ACCIPIT  ET  MOLLI  SUBNECTENS  CIRCULUS  AURO 


VAK.  LECT. 
MoiLi  I  Eom.,  Pal,  Med.  (MOLLISUBNECTIT,  not,  as  represented  by 

Foggini  and  Ribbeck,   MOLLISSUBNECTIT).     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D. 

Heins. ;  JX.   Heins.   (1670);   Heyne  ;  Brunok ;   Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed. 

Heyn.,  ed.  186t) ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
MOXLis.— [Dr.  Henry  merely  records  this  reading,  without  comment.] 
BTTBNEcni  I  Med.     Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (IBT^O) ;  I.ad.  ; 

Wagn.  {Lecli.  Vinj.  and  Praest.) ;  Haupt. , 
.SUBNBCiiiirs  1  Eom.,  Pal.     "In  codd.  nonnullis  admodum  vetustis  sub- 

NECTENS  legitur,"  Pierius.    Ill  Philippe  ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;.  "Wakef. ; 

Wagn.  (ed  Heyn.) ;   Kibb. 
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152-183. 


HTJMANIS — UOMO 


HuMANis  QUAE  SIT  FiDUCiA  REBUS  (vs.  152). — We  have  two 
not  very  dissimilar  interpretations  of  this  passage  :  («)  that  of 
Servius  and  Eeerlkamp  ["  Invioem  accipietis  auxilia,"  Servius : 
"  Se  nunc  aliena  ope  indigere ;  hoc  idem  accidere  posse 
Tarchonti  et  Etruscis,"  Peerlkamp],  and  {b)  that  of  Heyne 
["Posse  adeo  fieri  ut  MezentiuS  expulsus  iterum  in  regimm 
redeat"].  I  disagree  with  both.  Aeneas,  as  I  think,  neitlier 
holds  out  the  promise  to  Evander  of  help  on  a  future  occasion, 
in  return  for  the  help  he  solicits,  nor  warns  him  that  Mezentius 
may  return  to  his  kingdom,  and  again  become  a  dangerous 
neighbour ;  but  he  uses  the  more  cogent  argument,  that  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  lend  a  hand  to  break  that  power  which 
might  at  any  moment  convert,  and  even  already  threatened  to 
convert  (8.  474 

"  hino  Kutulus  preiiiit  et  murum  circumsonat  arriiis") 

his  present  happy  state  into  one  of  distress  and  ruin. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  interpretation  that  fiducia  is  rather 
.too  strong  a  word  for  Aeneas  to  apply  to  a  State  about  whose  walls 
there  was  already  the  din  of  war  ("circumsonat  armis"),  I  reply, 
first,  that  Aeneas  might  very  well  take  the  apologetic,  words  of 
Evander  (8.  474)  ctun  grano  salts ;  secondly,  that  it  was  more 
flattering  to  Evander  that  Aeneas  should  understand  them  so 
than  as  a  naked  exposition  of  the  real  circumstances ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  objection  applies  equally  to  the  interpretations 
of  Servius  and  Heyne. 

Abneia  puppis  (vs.  156). — "  Sane  notatur  a  criticis  Virgilius 
hocloco,  quemadmodum  sic  cito  dixit  pot uisse  naves  Aeneae  fieri, 
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quod  excusat  piotura,  quam  solam  mutatam  debemus  aocipere," 
Servius.  An  explication  very  improbable,  even  if  Aeneas  had 
had  no  ship  of  his  own,  and  not  to  be  accepted  at  all,  Aeneas 
having  a  ship  of  his  own,  viz.  the  ship  in  which  he  had  ascended 
the  Tiber.  This  ship,  which  had  come  from  Troy,  had  very 
naturally  a  Trojan  parasemon,  and  is,  with  special  propriety, 
styled  AENEiA  PUPPis ;  not  merely  the  ship  which  carried 
Aeneas,  but  the  ship  of  Aeneas,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Tuscan  fleet. 

ImMINET     IDA     SUPER,     PROFUGIS     GRATISSIMA    TEUCRIS     (vS. 

158). —  Qu.  Is  not  ida  the  second  ship  with  which  Aeneas 
had  ascended  the  Tiber  (8.  79.  .  .  .  "  Geminasque  legit  de  classe 
biremes  "),  and  called  Ida,  from  its  parasemon  of  the  mountain 
Ida  ?  In  this  view  of  the  meaning,  gratissima  were  peculiarly 
proper  in  conjunction  with  profugis.  The  ship  Ida,  with  the 
parasemon  of  the  mountain,  was  a  most  welcome  refuge  to  the 
Teucri  fleeing  from  Troy. 

Imminet  SUPER. — Not  that  the  ship  Ida  was  really  better 
than,  or  overhung,  the  akneia  puppis,  but  that  it  followed  and 
pressed  on  it  close  behind,  the  special  expression,  imminere 
super,  being  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  ship  and  the 
parasemon. 

SiNisTRO  AFFixus  LATERi  (vv.  160, 161). — Acneas,  as  captain, 
ductor,  or  niayister,  occupies  the  centre,  and  Pallas  sits  on  his 
left  side— that  is,  Aeneas's  face  being  directed  towards  the  prow 
(or  in  the  direction  in  which  the  ship  is  going),  on  the  larboard  : 
on  the  right  side  had  been  a  more  honourable  position,  but 
Pallas  being  only  a  lad,  and  placed  under  Aeneas,  that  side 
of  Aeneas  remains  unoccupied.  Bouiliet,  Did.  Universel  ties 
Sciences,  des  Lettres,  et  des  Arts :  "  BIbord  (par  corruption  de 
bas-hord),  cote  gauche  d' un  batiment  lorsqu'on  regarde  de 
1'  arriere  i,  1  'avant  [Eng.  port ;  larboard]  :  on  1'  oppose  a  tribord 
[Eng.  starboard]  qui  est  le  cote  droit  et  le  cote  d'honneur. 
Les  ofiiciers  se  mettent  a  tribord,  les  maitres  et  les  matelots  k 
babord  ;  ce  n'est  que  par  le  tribord  qu'on  entre  dans  un  bati- 
ment ;  le  babord,  reserve  pour  la  manoeuvre,  n'est  abordable 
que  par  le  moyen  de  cordages." 
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VjiRslcoLOKiBDs  ARMis.  (v8.  181).  —  Eurip.  Phoeit.  llfO 
(Yalok.),  (of  Tydeus)  : 

(as  a\\oxp(i>s  otrKoKTi,  fit^o^ap^apos. 

nom.  IL.k.  U32 : 

revx^o-  TtoiKih'  eXa/jLTfe. 

Tryph.  240  (of  the  "Wooden  Horse)  : 

Bejuas  aioKov  iivirau. 
TeRCENTUM    ADIICIUNT,    MENS    OMNIBUS    UNA    SEQUENDI    QUI 

fcAERETE   DOMo   (vv.    181,    182). -^ Equivalent  to:    Terceiitum 
ununimi  seqiiuntur  e  Caerete  domoj  &c.     Compare  Georg.  J/..  212: 

.     .     .     "  lege  incolumi  mens  omnibus  una  est." 

If  it  be  asked,  why  these  persons  only,  and  no  other  persons' 
in  the  catalogue,  are  said  to  be  unanimous,  the  answer  seems  to 
be,  that  it  was  more  necessary  to  mention  the  agreement  in  one 
common  object,  of  persons  coming  from  so  many  as  four  dif- 
ferent places^     Caro : 

"  di  vari  lochi,  ma  d'un  solo  amoie 
accesi  a  seguitarlo." 

See  Eem.  on  "  His  amor  unus  ierat,"  9.  182. 
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185-192. 

NON  EGO  TR  LIGURU.M  DUCTOR  FORTISSIME  BELLO 
TRANSIERIM  CINYRA  ET  FAUCIS  COMITATE  CUPAVO 
CUIUS  OLORINAE  SURGUNT  BE  VERTICK  PINNAE 
CRIMEN  AMOR  VESTRUM  FORMAEUUE  INSIGNE  PATERNAE 
NAMQUE  FERUNT  LUCTU  CYCNUM  PHAETHONTIS  AMATI 
POPULEAS  INTER  FRONDP:S  UMBRAMQUE  SORORUM 
DUM  CANIT  ET  MAESTUM  MUSA  SOLATUR  AMOREM 
CANENTEM  MOLLI  PI-UMA  DUXISSE  SENECTAM 


FAS.  LEOT.  (vs.  186). 
ciNBRE  I   Fer.* 

CHfTKE  I  Pal.  (CINERAEt),  Med.  (CINYRAE).  "In  eo  codice  queni 
Pomponii  Laeti  delicias  fuisse  dicunt  et  in  vetustis  aliis  plerisque  qui 
apudme  sunt,  atque  etiam  in  aliquot  aliis  Vat.  Bibl.  legitur  cinhru," 
Pierius.     Ml  Wagn.  [Lect.  Viry.  and  Praest.) ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

ciNYEA  III  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe ;  Heyne  ;  Brunclc  ;  Wakef.  ; 
Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.) ;  Lad. 

CTCNE,  or  CYSNE.  11  f.  Ill  Donat. ;  Serv. ;  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473; 
R.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.  _  _ 

CUMAERE   I  Iio}n. 

•  Not,  as  erroneously  quoted  by  Ribbeck,  cinire. 

+  Erroneously  quoted  by  Ribbeck,  CINEU.A.    The  reading  of  the  Palatine  is.  very 
plainly,  CINE  KAEET. 


rAR.  LECT.  (vs.  188). 

CRIMEN — PATERNAE  (not  enclosed  in  parenthetic  marks),  I  Rnm.,  Pal., 
Med.,  Ver.  II  |.  Ill  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473 ;  La  Cerda ; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe ;  Brunck  ;  Pott. ; 
Lad.;  Haupt;  "Wagn.  {Praest.);  Ribb. 

(crimen  AMOR  vestktjm)  (enclosed  in  parenthetic  marks),  III  Wagn'.  (ed. 

Heyn.). 
(crimen — paternae)  (enclosed  in  parenthetic  marks),  III  Heyne. 
CARMEN— PATERNAE  (not  enclosed  in  parenthetic  marks).  III  Wakef, 
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NON  EGO  TE,  LIGURUM  DUCTOK  FORTISSIME  BKLI.O,  TRANSIERIM, 
CINYRA,  ET  PAUCIS  COMITATE    CDPAVO    (vv.  185,  186). — I  wish  it 

were  in  my  power  to  relieve  the  reader's  perplexity  concerning 
this  so  much  discussed,  and  still  so  obscure,  passage,  further 
than  by  pointing  out  to  him — first,  how  much  its  two  com- 
mencing lines  resemble  those  two  lines  (101  and  102)  of  the 
second  Greorgic : 

"  non  ego  te,  dis  et  mensis  accepta  seeundis, 
tiansierim,  Rhodia,  et  tumidis  Bumaste  raoemis  ;" 

secondly,  the  general  resemblance  between  the  myth  here 
related,  and  that  related  at  verse  765  of  the  Seventh  Book,  each 
being  of  a  father  who  had  offended  tlie  gods,  and  suffered 
punishment  for  his  offence;  each  being  introduced  with  the 
selfsame  words,  "namque  ferunt,"  in  the  selfsame  part,  viz. 
the  beginning  of  the  line,  and  each  going  on  with  the  word 
"  filius,"  in  each  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  line,  to  say  that 
the  son  went  to  war,  in  the  one  case,  in  a  chariot 

("  exercebat  equos  curruque  iu  bella  ruebat"), 
in  the  other  case  in  a  ship 

("  ingentem  remis  Centaurum  promovet ")  ; 

and  thirdly,  in  how  very  similar  terms  the  myth  of 
Phaethon  has  been  touched  by  Claudian  in  his  account  of  the 
emblems  inwoven  in  the  palla  of  Eridanus  {Sext.  Cons.  Honor. 
169): 

.     .  "  namque  omnia  luctus 

argumenta  sui  Titan  signavit  Olympo, 
mutatumque  senem  plumis  et  fronde  sorores, 
et  flu-vium  nati  qui  vulnera  lavit  anbeli. 
stat  gelidis  auriga  plagis  ;  vestigia  fratris 
germanae  servant  Hyades,  Cycniqiie  sodalis 
lacteus  extentas  aspergit  ciroulusalas." 

Patjcis  comitate  (vs.  186). — Claud.  Sext.  Cons.  Honor.  k^O : 

.     .     .     "  perrumperet  agmen  ? 
sedpaiwis  comitatus  erat." 

Cuius  olorinae   surgunt   de   vertice   pinnae   (crimen 

AMOR  VESTRUM),  FORMAKQUE  INSIGNE  PATERNAE  (vV.   187,  188). 
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— Epexegesis ;  olorinae  pinnak  not  being  one  thing,  and  in- 
siGNK  another  thing,  but  olorinae  pinnak  the  materials  of 
which  the  insigne  consists.  See  Eem.  on  "  Italiam  Lavinaque 
litora,"  1.  6-9. 

PoPULEAS  INTER  FRONDES  UMBRAMQUK   SOIIORUM    DUM  CANIT 

(vv.  190,  191),  theme ;  maestum  musa  solatur  amorem,  va- 
riation— the  theme  consisting,  again,  of  theme,  popijleas  inter 
FRONDES,  and  variation,  umbram  sororum. 

SoRORUM  (vs.  190). — Van  Gent  conjectures  soworaw,  observ- 
ing :  "  Quoniam  intelliguntur  Phaethontis  sorores,  salva  sana 
rations  Oycnus  dici  nequit  inter  populeas  frondes  et  umbram 
sorontm  cecinisse ;  quod  nihil  aliud  significaret  nisi  suariim 
sororum." 

Canentem  (vs.  192).^Ovid,  Fust.  2.  109: 

"  flebilibus  numeris  veluti  catientia  dura 
traiectus  penna  tempora  caatat  olor." 

MoLLi  Pi.uMA  DUXissE  SENiscTAM  (vs.   192). — Ariost.  Orl. 

Fur.  3.  3k  : 

"  e  Cigno  si  vesti  di  bianche  piume." 


195-218. 

ILLE MINISTRAT 


IlLE     INSTAT     AQUAE,       SAXUMQUE       UNDIS      IMMANE      MINATDR 

ARDUUs  (vv.  195,  196). — "Puppi  praefixa  erat  effigies  Centauri, 
lUe  Centaurus  instat  et  imminet  aquae,  post  se  trahit  ingentem 
navigii  molem,  quae  tanta  est  utsaxum,  mons,  undis  innare 
videatur,"  Peerlkamp.  No ;  the  ordinary  interpretation,  viz, 
that  of  Heyne  and  Wagner  ("  Centaurum  pro  parasemo  iiavis 
habebat.  Centaurus  ita  erat  sculptus  ut  saxum  utraque  manu 
alte  sublatum  proiecturus  in  fluctus  videretur"),  is  proved  to  be 
correct  by  Prop.  4.  6.  49  : 

"  quodque  vehunt  prorae  Centauros  saxa  minantes 
tigna  cava  et  pictos  expeiiere  metus  ;" 

vt'ell  quoted  by  Thiel. 
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Saxum  ondis  MiNATCJR,  as  11.  348: 

.     .     .     "  arma  mihi  inortemque  minetw" 

Mantua  uivks  avis  (vs.  201).— Auson.  Mosell.  U31  (of  tlie 
Rhine  and  Moselle) : 

"  dives  aquis,  dives  Nyniphis,  largitor  utrique 
alveus  extendet  geminis  divortia  ripis, 
communesque  vias  diversa  per  ostia  fimdet." 

"  nunc  humilis  vetcres  tantum  modo  Troia;  ruinas, 
et  pro  divitiis  tiimulos  ostendit  avorum." 

It  gravis  aulestes  (vs.  207). — See  'Rem.  on  ".proximus 
ardet  TJcalegon,"  2.  311. 

Arbore  (vs.  207).^"  Non  ait  remis  sed  arboribus  ad  expri- 
mendam  navis  magnitudinem,"  Servius.  No ;  but  not  to  use 
the  rower's,  workman's  most  ordinary  word.  We  say  "  roof- 
tree"  of  the  bressbmer  of  an  ordinary  cabiii ;  iiay,  have  we 
not  even  "boot-tree"?  and  have  not  the  Scotch  "flingiug- 
tree"  for  "flail"? 

Verberat  assurgens  (vs.  20S).—"  Assuryere,  insu>-gere, 
consurgere  notae  elegantiae  vocabula,  de  nisu  eius,  qui  aut 
magna  vi  ictum  infert,  aut  incumbit,  protrudit,  impellit," 
Heyne,  Forbiger.  No,  no ;  not  only  assurgere  here,  but 
"  consurgere,"  5.  12p,  and  "  insurgere,"  5.  189,  expresses  the 
actual  rising  of  the  rower  from  his  seat,  in  order  to  increase  the 
force  with  which  he  pulls  the  oar  to  him  by  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  returning  to  its  place  on  the  bench.  '  See  Reram. 
on  5.  136,  and  5.  189.  ■ 

HUNC    VEHIT     IMMANIS     TRITON      ET     CAERULA     CONCHA     EX- 

TERRENS  FRETA  (vv.  209,  210). — ExTisRRENS  FRETA,  not  merely 
with  the  loudness  of  his  blast,  "  quasi  tam  ingens  Tritonis  esset 
buccinantis  sonus,  ut  maria  terrefacere  videretur,"  but  with  the 
authority  of  his  blast,  who  was  Neptune'^s  trumpetei-..  Ovid, 
Met.  1.333'  ■  ■ 

"  caeruleum  Tritona  vocat,  conchaeque  sonaci 
inspirare  iubet ;  fluctusque  et  flnmina  sigao 
iam  revocare  dato."  -  '' 
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"Velxsque  ministrat  (vs.  218). — I.e.  ministrfit  navem  velis. 
Yaler.  Flaco..3.38: 

.    .    J,     "ipse  ratem  vento  stellisque  »«JMi»<ca<;" 

and  see  6.  302,  and  Eem. 


219-231. 

ATQTJE  II.LI  MEDIO  IN  SPATIO  CHORUS  ECCE  8UARUM 

OCOURRIT  COMITUM  NYMPHAE  QUAS  ALMA  CyBBBE 

NUMEN  HABERE  MARIS  NYMPHASQUE  E  NAVIBUS  ESSE 

lUSSERAT  IHNABANT  PARITER  FLUOTUSQUE  SECABANT 

QUOT  PRiuS  AERATAE  STETERANT  AD  LITORA  PRORAE 

AGNOSOUNT  LONGE  REGEM  LUSTRANTQUE  CHOREIS 

QUARUM  QUAE  EANDI  DOCTISSIMA  OYMODOCEA 

PONE  SEQUENS  DEXTRA  PUPPIM  TENET  IPSAQUE  DORSO 

EMINET  AC  LAEVA  TACITIS  SUBREMIGAT  UNDIS 

TUM  SIC  IGNARUM  ALLOQUITUR  VIGILASNE  DEUM  GENS 

AENEA  VIGILA  ET  VELIS  IMMITTE  RUDENTES 

NOS  SUMUS  IDAEAE  SACRO  DE  VERTICE  PINUS 

NUNC  PELAGI  NYMPHAE  CLASSIS  TUA 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  220). 
CTBEBE  I  Pal.,  Med.    II  f.     Heyne  ;  Brunek  ;  "Wakef . ;  Pott.;  Wagn. 

(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
crsELE    lit.     Ill  Yen.   1470;   Eom.  1473;   P.  Manut.;   D.  Heins. ; 

N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe. 

CTBEEE   I   Rom. 


AtQUE   ILLI   MftDIO    IN    SPATIO    CHORUS    ECCE   SUARUM    OCCURRIT 

COMITUM  (vv.  219,  220).- — Oehlensehlager,  SaJcon  Jarl. : 

.     .     .     "  um  den  SoUffsbord 
verwandelten  die  silberblauen  WeUen 
zu  lauter  Meerfey'n  plotzlich  siob ;  das  Sauseln 
ward  Saitenspiel ;  sie  sangen  mir  ein  balb 
vergessnes  Lied  aue  meiner  frubsten  Kiadhait." 

HENKY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  IV.  3 
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AqNOSCUNT  lONGE   REGEM,  LUSTRANTOUE  CHOEEIS  (vS.  224). 

— Plainly  a  copy  of  Homer's  whales  recognising  their  king 
(Neptune),  and  gambolling  about  him  ;  II.  13.  27 : 

■jravTodcv  <k  KfvBfiwv,  ovh^  Tjyyonja'ey  avaKTa. 

Fandi  (vs.  225). — The  reading  of  the  MSS.  fandi  is  to  be 
preferred  toMarkland's  conjecture  nandi — first,  because  it  is  the 
reading  not  merely  of  the  MSS.  but  of  Probus  {Insfii.  Gram.  I)., 
233,  Keil) ;  secondly,  because  the  implication  in  nandi,  that 
some  of  the  nymphs  were  not  good  swimmers  had  been  an 
affront — an  affront  to  the  nymphs,  to  Aeneas's  ships,  and  to 
Oybele  herself;  while  it  was  no  affront  to  suppose  that  some  of 
them  were  less  good  speakers,  less  eloquent  than  others.  To 
mermaids — half  fishes  themselves,  at  least  living  among  mute 
fishes,  accustomed  "  aevum  agitare  sub  undis"  (vs.  235) — good 
speaking  was  an  accidental,  unessential,  and,  we  may  presume,  a 
rare  accomplishment;  good  swimming,  a  sine  qua  non;  tliirdly, 
because  in  the  interview  which  the  Nymphs  have  with  Proteus 
(Sil.  7.  428),  not  only  is  Oymodoce,  as  here,  the  spokeswoman, 
but  the  express  reason  is  assigned  why  she  is  chosen  to  be 
spokeswoman,  viz.  as  being  the  eldest : 

"  ad  quae  Cymodooe,  Nympharum  maxima  natu 
Italidum;" 

the  very  reason  why  Ilioneus  is  selected  to  be  spokesman  of  the 
Trojans  before  Dido,  1.  524  : 

"  postquam  introgreasi  et  coram  data  copia  fandi, 
maiimus  Ilioneus  placido  sic  pectore  coepit," 

where  it  will  be  observed  we  have  also  the  very  "  fandi "  of  our 
text ;  fourthly,  because  Oymodoce  here  performs  the  very 
part  peiformed  by  Glaucus,  ApoUon.  Ehod.  1.  1310,  where 
Glaucus  18  described  not  as  a  good  swimmer,  but  as  n-oXu0poS/«iPv 
ii;ro0»jT»jt : 

Toiaiv  Sc  V\avK0t  j8pux")i  oKos  eiepaavBri, 
Niipijor  Scioio  TO\v(ppaSfiay  u7ro<^)jT7jr. 
otfii  St  \axvrifv  T€  Kapri  Kai  artiBt  aetpas 
VfioSey  (K  \ayoiiav,  aTiPapy  firopt^aTO  x*'/" 
rjjiou  oAKoioio,  (c«i  laxtv  taaviitvoiaiv. 
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TiTTe  irapeK  fieyaKoio  Aios  fjieveatveTt  $ovKy]v 
AiijTectf  VTOKitBpov  ayetv  Qpaffvv  H/>a/cA7;a; 


■q  Kai  Ku/i  aAiaaTOV  f<pf(r<raro  peioBi  Su\fias. 
afitpi  Be  01  SivrjiTi  KVKUfievoy  a<ppiiv  vdup 
irop<pvpeoVf  KQt\T}v  Se  Si*  6|  a\os  fK\vff€  vtja, 
yniBittraii  S'  ripufs.  — 


ViGILASNE,  DEUM  GENS,  AENEA  ?    VIGILA  .  .  .   (VV.  228,  229), 
,  .  .  ET    CLIPEUM    CAPE    (vS.    242),    .    .    .    CLIPEUM    QUUM    DEINBB 

SINISTRA  EXTULiT  ARDENTEM  (vv.  261,  262).  Compare  Plaut. 
Mostell.  2.1.26  : 

"Del.    Callidamates,  CaUidamates,  D^j'j?*.     Cal.  vigilo:  oedo  bibam. 
Del.     Vigila :  pater  advenit  peregre  Pbilolachae.     Cal.  valeat  pater. 

Fkil.  Etiam  vigilas  ?  pater  inquam  aderit  iam  bio  meus.      Cal.  ain  tu, 
pater  ? 
cedo  soleas  mihi,  ut  arma  capiam.     iam  pol  ego  oooidam  patrem." 

NOS  SUMUS,  IDAEAE  SACRO  DE   VERTICE    PINUS,  NUNC   PBLAQI 

NYMPHAE,  cLAssis  TUA  (vv.  230,  231). — "  Ww  sutd's,  die  Idae- 
ischen  Fichten,  non,  Wtr  sind  die  Idaeischen  Flchten,"  Wagner, 
iounding  his  innoYation  on  the  authority  of  the  punctuation  of 
the  Medicean,  as  if  that  punctuation  were  reliable,  and  would  not, 
if  adopted,  turn  a  very  large  proportion  of  Yirgil's  verses  into 
downright  nonsense.  No,  no ;  in  the  matter  of  punctuation, 
we  must  be  guided  in  every  case  by  the  sense,  and  the  autho- 
rity either  of  our  author  himself  elsewhere  or  of  other  authors, 
never  by  the  authority  of  the  Medicean,  or  of  any  other  MS., 
such  authority  being  absolutely  nil,  and  less  and  worse  than 
nil — false  and  deceptive.  The  structure  is  not  nos  sumus,  wir 
sind's,  nor  is  any  comma  to  be  placed  at  sumus.     The  structure 

is,   NOS    SUMUS    CLASSIS    TUA,    IDAEAE    SAORO    DE   VERTICE    PINUS, 

NUNC  PELAGi  NYMPHAE,  cxactly  as  8.  62  : 

"  ego  sum,  pleno  queiii  flumine  cernia 
stringentem  ripas  et  pinguia  culta  secantem, 
oaeruleus  Tbybris,  caelo  gratissimus  arnnis," 

where  the  structure  neither  is  nor  can  be :  "  Ich  bin  es." 


3* 
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•243-265; 

ATQUE  OBAS — AETHERA  TEANANT 


Atqtje  oras  ambht  auro  (vs.  243).— Thiel's  critique,  on,  this 
passage,  "Ein  sehr  miissiger  Zusatz,"  is  ill-founded.  The 
beauty  of  the  picture  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
the  gold  rim  or  herder  to  the  shield.  As  to  the  structure,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Aen.  11.  73  : 

.  .  .  "  quas  illi  laeta  laboi-um 
ipsa  suis  quondam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 
fecerat,  et  tenui  telas  discreverat  auro," 

where  the  addition  of  "  tenui  telas  discreverat  auro "  to 
"  fecerat  "  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  that  Wagner's  explana- 
tion of  our  text  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  addition  of  oeas 
AMBiiT  AtJRO  to  DEDiT  is  uot  for  the  purposc  of  informing  us 
that  Vulcan  had  himself  made  the  shield  («'.  e.  "  quem  ignipotens 
sua  manu  factum  dedit,"  Wagner),  but  simply  for  the  pm-pose 
of  ornament;  to  make  the  picture  more  complete,  and  more 
beautiful. 

Modi  (vs.  247). — Modus  being  equally,  according  to  the  use 
of  the  best  Latin  writers,  either  manner,  or  measure,  or  madera-r 
<ion,  and  each  of  these  three  senses  agreeing  sufficiently  well 
with  the  context,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  in  the 
absence  of  a  determining  parallel,  to  say  positively  in  which 
sense  Virgil  intended  it  should  be  understood.  Servius  seems 
to  have  felt  a  similar  difficulty,  for  he  has  in  his  usual  cautious 
— I  should  rather,  perhaps,  say  confused — manner  assigned 
the  word  two  of  its  three,  if  not  all  its  three,  meanings. 
"Impulit  navem  libiramento  peritiae  et  moderationis  quippe 
quae  fuerat  navis  ;"  that  is  to  say,  if  I  understand  him  aright, 
"  with  a  balance  of  skill  and  moderation  ;"  in  other  words,  "  in 
just  the  right  manner,  and  with  just 'the  right  force."  Heyne 
restricts  the  meaning  to  moderation :  "  Modus  non  est  ratio, 
modus  propeUendi ;  hoc  esset  tenue  et  ieiunum  in  epico  poeta. 
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Sed  est  quod  bene  Servius  monuit,  moderatio,"  and  wishes,  in 
order  that  Servius's  words  might  better  exhibit  this  sense,  that 
he  (Servius)  had  written  not  "  libralnento  peritiae,"  but  "libra- 
menti  peritia."  Finally,  "Wagner  (Praest.),  borrowing  Servius's 
nice  word,  "  libratoentum,"  and  interpreting,  in  Servius's 
80  convenient  manner,  not  by  synonymous  terms,  but  by  a 
corollary,  says :  "  lusto  quodam,  non  nimio,  libramento."  On 
the  whole,,  I  am  ineliried  to  think  that  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  meaning  of  the  words  is  that  condemned  by  Heyne,  and 
that  they  are  equivalent  to  toell  knotcing  how. 

I  know  no  better  parallel  for  the  push  forward  with  the 
hand  which  it  seems  to  have  been  fashionable  among  sea 
di"yinities  to  give  to  the  ships  of  their  friends — 5.  241 : 

"  et  pater  ipse  manu  magna  Portunus  euntem 
:"    ^  ,  impuUt" — 

thari  the  "lift"  which  every  genuine  Irishman  is  so  happy  to 
give  to  his  friend  on  occasion,  viz.  a  help  which  costs  the  giver 
little  6x  nothing,  while  at  the  same  time  it  puts  the  receiver 
under  an  obligation. 

Inde  aliae  celeeant  ctjksus  {vs.  249). — "  Inde  aliae 
nymphae  aliarum  navium  cursus  celeriores  eflBciunt,  sicut 
fecerat  Cymodocea,"  Servius,  Ascensius,  Taubmann,  Voss 
(who  adds  that  this  explanation  is  more  poetical  than  that  of 
Donatus),  Ladewig,  Wagner  (1861). 

"  Aliae  naves,  cum  Aeneae  navem  evolare  vident,"  Donatus, 
Servius's  aliter,  La  Cerda,  Euaeus,  Oatroeus,  Heyne. 

I  agree  with  Donatus,  and  think  the  picture  of  Aeneas's 
ship,  each  with  a  nymph  at  its  stern,  pushing  it  on,  had  been  in 
the  highest  degree  awkward  and  unpoetical,  had  represented 
Aeneas's  ships  as  too  indifferent  sailers.  The  miraculous  acce- 
leration of  the  admiral's  vessel  gives  a  spur  to  the  rest,  and  they 
all  follow  with  alacrity.  The  speed  which  the  admiral's  vessel 
makes  is  so  great  that  a  d6us  ex  machiha  is  called  in  to  explain 
it.  In  other  words,  the  reader  can  form  no  just  conception  of 
the  speed  with  which  the  squadron  sails,  unless  he  imagines  the 
leader,  with  which  the  rest  are  obliged  to  keep  up,  has  got  a 
friendly  push  from  a  sea-nymph. 
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TuRKiQERAE  TJRBES  (vs.  253). — I.e.  urbes  muris  inunitaey 
turres  being  equivalent  to  "  miiri,"  inasmuch  as  the  turrets 
formed  a  conspicuous  and  essential  part  of  the  "  muri,"  See 
Rem.  on  9.  677. 

SiGNA  SEQUANTUR  (vs.  258).  — "  Ad  sigua  conveniant," 
Heyne,  Peerlkamp.  "  Bxsequantur  ea  quae  per  signa  impe- 
rentur,"  Wagner  [Praest.].  I  agree  with  Wagner,  and  for  the 
reason  assigned  by  Forbiger :  "  Signa  hie  non  esse  vexilla  per 
se  patet,  quum  adhuc  in  navibus  versentur  socii  Aeneae." 

Spes  addita  susciTAT  IRAS  (vs.  263) . — "  Oursus  compara- 
tionis  his  interiectis  ingrato  modo  abrumpitur.  Comparatio 
est :  clamorem  toUunt,  qualis  esse  solet  gruum,"  Peerlkamp. 
The  interruption,  if  it  be  correctly  called  interruption,  is  only 
according  to  our  author's  usual  habit  (see  Eem.  on  "multo 
olamore  sequuntur,"  9.  466).  But  it  is  not  an  interruption,  it 
is  merely  the  completion  of  the  view  partially  presented  in  the 
words  CLAMOREM  AD  siDERA  TOLLUNT,  bofore  he  proceeds  to 
consider  more  particularly  the  loudness  of  the  clamor.  The 
sight  of  Aeneas's  shield  not  only  causes  the  Trojans  to  raise  a 
shout,  but  excites  their  hopes  to  such  a  degree  that  they  vent 
their  anger  on  the  enemy.  All  this  is  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  sight  of  Aeneas's  shield,  and  Virgil  only  showed  his  usual 
good  taste  in  placing  briefly  before  his  readers  aU  the  effects 
which  that  sight  produced  on  the  Trojans  before  he  demanded 
attention  to  lengthened  observations  concerning  the  loudness 
and  other  qualities  of  the  shout,  which  was  one  of  the  effects. 
See  Eem.  on  9.  466. 

Dant  signa  grues  (vs.  265). — "  Edunt  clamorem ;  quatenus 
is  pro  signo  est,  eos  volatu  adesse  vel  abire,"  Heyne.  I  think 
not;  for  to  what  purpose  give  a  signal,  either  that  they  are 
coming,  or  that  they  are  going  ?  The  meaning  is :  give  a 
signal  that  the  bad  weather  is  coming,  "  cum  clamore  fugientes 
dant  signa  Notos  venire,  fugiendo  cum  clamore  admonent 
Notos  in  promptu  esse."     Compare  Georg.  1.  373  : 

.     .    ,     ' '  nunqxiam  imprudentibus  imber 
obfuit,  aut  ilium  surgenteiu  vallibus  imia 
aeriae  fuff ere  grues," 
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where  the  flight  of  the  cranes  is  stated  to  afford  one  of  the 
surest  signs  {ibid.  351,  "  certis  possimus  discere  signis")  of  ap- 
proaching wet  weather. 

The  use  of  signa  in  this  sense,  viz.  of  a  sign  of  the  weather, 
or  season,  is  of  the  very  commonest :  Georg.  1.  229  : 

"  haud  obscura  oadens  mittet  tibi  aigna  Bootes." 

Ibid.  1.  U38 : 

"  sol  quoque  et  exoriena,  et  cum  se  condet  in  undas, 
signa  dabit ;  aolem  certissima  signa  sequuntur  ;" 

where  the  sign,  signal  or  warning,  given  by  the  sun  is  the  very 
same  as  that  given  by  the  cranes  in  our  text,  viz.  that  the  Noti 
(or  rains)  are  coming ;  for  immediately  follows  : 

"  ille  ubi  nascentem  maculis  variaverit  ortum 
conditus  in  nubem,  medioque  refugerit  orbe, 
suspecti  tibi  sint  imbres ;  namque  urget  ab  alto 
arboribusque  satisque  Nottts  peoorique  sinister," 

with  which  compare  Georg.  1.  39^,  where  signum  is,  again, 
"  sign  of  the  weather." 

AeTHERA  TEANANT  cum  SONITU  rUGIUNTQUE  NOTOS  CLAMORE 

sECUNDo  (vv.  265,  266). — "  Comparantur  Troiani  olamore  exul- 
tantes  cum  gruibus  veris  tempore  ad  sedes  suas  prope  Strymo- 
nem  redire  laetantibus,"  Gossrau,  Wagner  (Praesf.).  "Aves 
fugiunt  Boream,  quia  victum  non  invenire  possunt :  meridiem 
non  adeo  fugiunt,  quia,  si  volunt,  manere  possunt.  Pro  Notos, 
parva  mutatione  scribendum  iudico  Arctos,"  Peerlkamp. 

This  is  all  the  old  error  of  taking  our  author's  words  too 
literally.  Notos  is  indeed  the  south  winds,  but  it  is  the  south 
winds,  regarded  not  as  blowing  from  the  south,  but  as  bringing 
the  wet  and  wintry  season,  and  this  season  they  bring  with 
them,  not  in  the  south  only,  but  much  more  in  the  north; 
much  more  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  than  on  those  of  the 
Nile.  The  birds  on  the  Strymon,  fugiunt  notos,  fly  from  the 
wet  wintry  season  which  is  coming  on  there,  and  take  refuge 
in  Egypt  or  any  other  southerly  climate  where  the  Noti  ai-e 
less  severe,  where  there  is  less  of  the  bad  weather  which  the 
Noti  bring  with  them,  where  there  is  less  winter;  and  precisely 
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so  y6u  hfive  them  described  as  doing,  in  the  original  from 
whence  our  author  has  taken  his  illustration,  Hom.  //.  3.  S : 

i)VTf  irtp  HKayyi)  yfpavwv  ireAei  owpovofli  irpo, 
aiT   eirei  ovv  x^iiiaPa  (pvyov  Koi  aBeaipaTov  o/iPpov, 
■    K\ayyri  raiye  irerwrai  cw'  nKcaroio  poaav, 
avSpairi  Xlvy/i,aio,i<n  ipovov  koi  Kripa  <p(pov(ra,t, 

where  the  birds  come  southward,  flying  from  the  x«')«wvo  and 
a0E(T^arov  ojuj3/oov, i.e.  in  our  author's  language,  from  the  Noti. 
If  anyone  requires  Virgilian  authority  for  Noti  in  Thrace,  I 
beg  to.refer  him  to  12.  331 : 

"  qualis  apud  gelidi  cum  flumina  eoncitus  Hebri 
sanguineus  Mavors  clipeo  increpat,  atque  furentes 
belia  movens  immittit  equos,  illi  aequore  aperto 
ante  J\ro<p«Zephyrumque  volant." 


270-271. 


ARDET  APEX  CAPITI  CRISTISQUE  A  VERTICE  FLAMMA 
EUNDITUK" 


VAB.  LECT. 

CApm  1^  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Heyne ;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.; 
Haupt;  Ribb. 

CAPITIS  I  Rom, 

-CEISTISQUE  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  A.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473; 
P.  Manut.;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.;  Philippe;  Heyne; 
Brunck  ;  "Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  18.61) ;  Xad. ;  Haupt ; 
Ribb. 

TEISIISQTJE   II  -h. 

AC  I  Rom.,  Pal.  "  CEisiisam;  ac  .  .  .  ita  etiam  in  Mediceo.  In  aliquot 
aliis  veteribus  cristis  ac.  Utrumlibet  ex  his  magis  placet  quam  a 
VEETICB."  Pierius.    Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670). 

A.  I  Me^.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

270-275,  AEBET— CAELUM,  STIGMA  TIZED  by  Griippe.       • 
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Apex  (vs.  270).— "Ooni  altitude,"  SetviuS,  Wagner  (1861). 
No,  no;  apex  is  an  apex  of ■  fire,  a  jXitiaaa  wvpo^.  Horn. 
IL19.$W:       '  -  ■ 

.  .  .  firei  S'  iiov  caeanarov  wp 
Seivoc  mep  K&pcAnis  it.eya9ufi.ov  XlrtXfiwvos 
SaioneyoV  to  5'  c5oie  flea  yAavKUTris  Aflrjurj. 

Compare  2.  682  : 

"  eoce  levis  summo  de  vertiee  visus  luli  ,^ 

fundere  lumen  apex,  taetuque  innoxia  moUi 
lambere  flamma  comas  et  circum  tempoia  pasci," 

where  we  have  not  only  the  same  picture  of  a  praenatural 
flame  or  tongue  of  fire  appearing  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
but  almost  the  very  words  the  same :  the  same  "  flamma,"  the 
same  "  vertiee,"  the  same  "  fundere,"  and  the  same  "  lumen." 
The  picture  is  of  a  flame  of  fire  issuing  from  the  head,  and 
a  flame  of  fire  issuing  from  the  shield.  Otherwise,  the  com- 
parison to  the  light  shed  hy  a  comet  or  by  Sirius  over  the  sky 
would  be  very  exaggerated.  Neither  is  it  the  apex  of  fire  on 
Aeneas's  head,  nor  yet  the  fire  issuing  from  the  shield,  which 
is  compared  with  the  comet  and  with  Sirius.  It  is  Aeneas 
himself  thus  all  on  fire,  thus  all  blazing,  fire  streaming  from 
his  head,  and  fire  streaming  from  his  shield,  who  resembles  the 
comet  and  resembles  Sirius : — as  they  bring  drought  and  dis- 
ease to  mankind,  and  sadden  the  sky  with  an  ominous  glare, 
so  Aeneas,  similarly  blazing,  brings  terror  and  impending  de- 
struction to  the  wondering  and  alarmed  Rutiilian  king  and  his 
chiefs. 

Apex,  an  apex  vfjlame,  yXwaaa  Trvpog.    Vial.  Flacc.  3.  186  : 

' '  accessere  (nef aa  !)  tenebris  f allacibus  aoti 
Tyndaiidae  in  sese.     Castor  prius  ibat  in  ictus 
neseius.     ast  illos  nova  lux  subitusque  diremit 
frontis  apex.'  '        ' 

where  the  "  apex  "  is  not  only  an  apex  of  fire,  but,  as  in  oui- 
text,  an  apex  of  fire  on  the  top  .of  the  head,  the  well-known 
mark  of  tte  Tyndaridae.     Ovid,  Met.  10.  £79  ; 

"  flamma  ter  accensa  est,  apicemque  per  aera  duxit." 
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Ardet  apex  capiti,  theme  ;  cristisque  ac  vertice  flamma 
FUNDiTUR,  variation.     See  Eem.  on  2.  682. 

Apex. — [tJltfcf.J  The  Up-top  or  cone  of  the  helmet,  exactly 
as  12.  492 : 

.     .     .     ' '  apicem  tamen  incita  summum 
hasta  tiilit;" 

and  Claudian,  in  a  passage  {Bell.  Oetic.  k58)  imitated  from 

our  text : 

.     .     .     "  pulvereo  sub  turbine  sideris  instar 
emicuit  Stilichonia  apex,  et  cognita  fulsit 
canities,     gavisa  repens  per  moenia  clamor 
toUitur.     ipsevenit;" 

also  Claud.,  de  Locusta,  Epigr.  33.  1  : 

"  hoiTBt  apex  capitis ;  medio  fera  lumina  surgunt 
vertice  ;  cognatus  dorso  dm-eseit  amictus." 

Virgil's  reader  has,  I  think,  a  right  to  complain  that  this 
figurative  fire  on  the  top  of  Aeneas's  head — a  fire  which  is  no 
more  than  the  mere  reflexion  of  the  natural  light  of  the  day  or 
of  the  sun  from  the  burnished  cone  of  the  helmet — should  be 
described  in  terms  no  less  strong  than — nay,  in  almost  the  same 
terms  as — the  preternatural  flame,  the  y^waaa  irvpog,  which 
really  burned  on  the  head  of  lulus,  2.  682.  We  have  in  both 
accounts  the  same  "  apex,"  the  same  "  flamma,"  the  same  "fun- 
dere,"  the  same  "lumen,"  and  the  same  "  vertex;"  yet  the  one 
is  no  more  than  figurative,  while  the  other  is  real  and  literal. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  commentators  are  bewildered,  and  know 
not  well  which  is  literal,  and  which  is  figurative,  and  sometimes 
understand  the  apex  of  lulus  to  be  the  top  of  Iidus's  cap — or  as 
I  have  myself  at  one  time  understood  it,  the  top  of  lulus's 
hair — and  at  other  times  understand  the  apex  of  Aeneas  to  be  a 
veritable  yXwaera  TTvpog  on  the  top  of  Aeneas's  helmet  ?  Our 
so  often  discreet  and  judicious  author  should  have  abstained 
from  exaggerations  which  bring  poetry  itself  into  discredit. 
Compare  Claudian's  still  grosser  exaggeration  of  the  mantle  of 
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the  river  god  set  on  fire  by  the  picture  of  the  sun  which  was 
inwoven  in  it,  8exL  Cons,  Honor.  167 : 

"  intextuB  Fhaethon  glaucos  incendit  amictus," 

where  a  prosaio-minded  reader  might  consider  the  wetness  of  a 
mantle  which  had  but  just  come  out  of  the  water  a  complete 
insurance  against  fire. 


273-275. 

RUBENT  AUT  SIRIUS  AKDOE 
ILLE  SITIM  MORBOSQUE  FERENS  MORTALIBUS  AEGRIS 
NASCITXIR  ET  LAEVO  CONTRISTAT  LUMINE  CAELUM 


VAE.  LECT. 

[^punct."]    EUBENI  ;     A.VT     SIEITJS     AEDOR    ILLE,      SITIM     MOEBOSQITB    EEKEN* 
MOETALIBirS  AEGEIS,  NASCITITE,  EI    III   Wakef. 

[^punct.]  EUBENT,   ATTT  SIEIUS  AEBOE,  ILLE   Slinff  MOEBOSaUE    FEEENS  MOE- 
TALIBUS  AEGEIS,  NASCIITJE  ET  III  Wagn.  (1849,  1861). 

[p««C<.]  EUBKNT,  AUT   SIEIUS   AEDOE  :   ILLE  SITIM  MOEBOSftUE  EEEENS  MOE- 

TALiBus  AEeEis  NASciTUE,  EI  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Heyne;  Jahn ;  "Wagn.  (1832);  Thiel. 

EUBENI    AUT    SIEIUS    AEDOE,    ILLE    SITIM   MOEBOSftUE    FEKENS    MOETALIBU* 
AEOEIS,  NASCIIUE  ET   III  Ribb. 
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276-283.    ■ 

HAUD  TAMEN  AUDACI  TURNO  FIDUCIA  CESSIT 
LITORA  PRAECIPERE  ET  VENIENTES  PELLERB  TERRA 
TJLTRO  ANIMOS  TOLLIT  DTCXIS  ATQUE  INCREPAT,  ULTRO    : 
QUOD  VOTIS  OPTASTIS  ADEST  PERFRINGERE   DEXTRA 
IN  MANIBUS  MARS  IPSE  VIRI  NUNC  CONIUGIS  ESTO 
QUISQUE  SUAE  TECTIQUE  MEMOR  NUNC  MAGNA  REFERTO 
FACTA  PATRUM  LAUDES  ULTRO  OCCURRAMUS  AD  UNDAM 
DUM  TREPIDI  EGRESSIQUE  LABANT  VESTIGIA  PRIMA 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  277). 

PRAECiPEEE  I  Rom,.,  Pal.,  Med.  "  In  antiquioribus  codd.  legitur  peae- 
ciPEBOi,"  Pierius.  H  |.  Ill  N.  Heins.  (1670):  Heyn.;  Brunck; 
Wakef. ;  Pott.;   Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt;   Ribb. 

PEAERiPEEE  H  f.  HI  Yen.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  Q.  Fabrieius ;  P.  Manut.; 
La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  Philippe. 


VAS.  LWT.  (vs.  278). 

TTLTEO— rLTEO  I  Rom.    II  f.     Ill  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473  ;  La  Cerda; 

D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Wakef. :    Weichert ;  Pott. 
OMITTED    I   Pal,    Med.      II  f.      NOT  NOTICED  by    Donatus. 

OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Burm.  ;  Heyne;  Brunck; 

Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Voss;  Lad.  ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  280). 

IPSE  TXEi  I  Rom.  II f..  Ill  G.  Fabric;  P.  Manut.:  D.  Heins.; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  "Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

IPSE  TiEis  I  Pal,  Med.  II  f.  Ill  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  Pott; 
Ribb. 


VAn.  ZECT.  (vs.  282). 

\_punct.']  FACIA  PATEUM,  LAUBES.     D.  Heius. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne ; 
Wakef. 

\_punct.']  FACTA,  PATEtna:  iattdes.    Brunck  ;  Wagn,  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ; 
Voss ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

Ipunct.']  FACTA  PATEUM  LATJDES.     Gr.  Fabricius. 
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VAJi.  LEGT.  (vs.  283). 
EGBESSis  p.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670).;  Voss;  Eibb. 
EGBESSi  Heyne;  Brunck;  Vakef. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. 


Pekfeingere  (vs.  279). — "  Fortiter  facere,"  Servius.  "  Grave 
verbumj  pugnare  cominus,  cum  adhuc  castra  oppugnassent," 
Heyne.  "  Jerfringere  aciem,"  Thiel.  All  very  far  short  both 
of  the  meaniifg  of  perfringere  and  of  the  word  to  be  supplied 
to  it.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  smash  (Grerm.  zermalmen), 
and  the  word  to  be  supplied  is  not  "  aciem  "  (which  would 
afford  the  sense,  "  break  their  lines ''),  but  "  eos,"  affording  the 
sense,  smash  them,  knock  them,  to  pieces. 

In  manibus  mars  ipse,  viri  (vs.  280). — No  commentator 
has  seen  the  meaning  of  this  passage ;  least  of  all  Peerlkamp  ; 
"  Eventus,  Mars  ipse,  secundus  an  adversus,  est  in  manibus 
nostris,  pendet  a  nostra  virtute." 

Mars  ipse  is  not  "  eventus  (pugnae)  secundus  an  adversus," 
but  pugna  ipsa,  the  battle  itself,  very  battle.  Mars  beings  used 
to  signify  battle,  as  Bacchus  to  signify  wine,  Ceres  to  signify 
corn  or  bread,  Venus  to  signify  beauty,  Diana  to  signify 
hunting  [compare  6.  165 

"  aere  ciere  viros  martemqw  acoendere  cantu." 

12.  108 : 

"  Aeneas  acuit  martem  et  se  suscitat  ira." 

Ovid,  Met.  3.  5W : 

"  nunc  sinitis  sine  marte  capi  ?  " 

Sil.  9.  333 : 

"  ultra  clamor  agit  bellum,  milesque  oupi/i 
martis  inops,  saevis  impellit  vocibus  hostem  " 

"  the  soldier  who  cannot  get  to  the  battle,  in  which  he  desires 
to  take  part,  drives  the  enemy  with  shouts"],  and  ipse  being 
added  to  mars,  in  order  to  make  mars  emphatic,  to  contrast 
MARS,  the  battle,  with  the  siege  at  which  his, hearers  have  been 
hitherto  engaged ;  mars  ips.e,  very  battle,  battle  par  excellence. 
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Neither  is  in  manibus  pendet  a  nostra  virtute.  In  manibus  is 
in  our  hands,  on  our.  hands,  on  hand,  being  performed,  in  ipso 
-adu.  Compare  Oicer.  de  Senect.  11.  38  .•  "  Septimus  mihi  liber 
•Originum  est  in  manibus."     Sil.  7.  34 : 

' '  non  cum  Flaminio  tibi  res,  neo  f ervida  Gracchi 
in  manibus  consulta." 

[It  is  not  with  the  hot  resolutions  of  Gracchus  you  have  to 
-deal,  but  with  Fabius.]  Oaes.  Bell.  Gall.  2.  19:  "His  facile 
pulsis  ac  proturbatis,  incredibUi  celeritate  ad  flumen  decucur- 
rerunt,  ut  paene  uno  tempore  et  ad  silvas,  et  in  flumine,  et  iam 
in  manibus  nostris,  hostes  viderentur ;"  and,  above  all,  Lucan, 
7.  251 : 

"  miles,  adest  toties  optatae  copia  pugnae. 
nil  opus  est  votis,  iam  fatum  accersite  ferro. 
in  manibus  vestris,  quautus  sit  Caesar,  habetis," 

where  we  have  not  only  the  precise  expression,  but  the  precise 
expression  used  in  precisely  similar  circumstances,  and  meaning 
precisely  the  same  thing,  viz.  is  2^^'eseiit,  is  actually/  in  your 
-hands. 

Nor — although  something — is  the  Heynio-Wagnerian  ex- 
planation much  better :  "  pugnandi  opportunitas  est,"  Heyne ; 
"  Iam  iustae  ac  verae  pugnae  copia  vobis  datur,"  Wagner 
(1861),  both  Heyne  and  Wagner  having  failed  to  observe  that 
MAES  alone  has  the  entire  force  attributed  by  them  to  maes  and 
IPSE  taken  together,  viz.  that  of  iusta  ac  vera  pugna;  that  ipse 
is  added  to  maes  expressly  to  place  the  iusta  ac  vera  pugna  in 
contrast  with  the  preceding  state  of  siege  ;  and  that  in  manibus 
is  not  copia  datur,  but  literally,  in  hands,  the  very  thing  quae 
ngitur,  therefore  not  depending,  like  the  thing  cuius  copia  datur, 
-on  choice,  but  present  and  in  acta. 

In  manibus  mars  ipse  is  the  variation  of  the  theme  quod 

VOTIS      OPTASTIS      ADEST,      PERERINGEEE      DEXTRA  ;       MAES     IPSE 

varying  quod  votis  optastis,  perfeingeee  dextra  ;  and  in 
MANIBUS  varying  adest. 

llTeed  I  add,  that  mars  in  our  text,  signifying  not  the 
god  of  war,  but  battle,  should  be  written  and  printed  with  a 
small  initial  letter ;  exactly  as  (7.  140) :  "  caeloque  ereboque 
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parentes,"  "caelo"  and  "  ereto,"  not  being  the  gods  Caelum 
and  Erebus,  sbould  not  be  distinguished  with  capitals,  as  they 
have  been  distinguished  both  by  ancient  editors  [ex.  gr.  Junta)' 
and  modern  [ex.  gr.  Jahn,  Thiel,  Heyne,  Forbiger  and 
Wagner)  ? 

Nunc  magna  eeferto  (vs.  281). — Facta  patrum  laudes. 
"Facta,  patrum  laudes.  Ita  interpunxit  lahnius;  recte," 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  and  so  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Peerlkamp,  and 
Eibbeok.  The  older  punctuation — facta  pateum,  laudes — 
adhered  to  by  PauUus  Manutius  and  by  the  two  Heinsii,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  very  much  to  be  preferred — first,  because  the 
expressions  "  facta  patrum,"  "  acta  patrum,"  "  acta  patria," 
and  even  "referre  facta  patrum,"  are  usual  expressions — 
1.  640 : 

.     .     .     ' '  oaelataque  in  auro 
f  ortia  facta  patrum.^^ 

'Ovid,  Eer.  8.  US  : 

"  ille  licet  patriis  sine  fine  superbiat  actis ; 
et  tu,  quae  referas,  acta  parentis  habea." 

Id.  Trist.  2.  322 : 

"  et  pins  est,  patriae  facta  referre,  labor." 

Tibull.  1.  7.  55  : 

.     .     .     "  qaa,e  facta  parentis 
augeat ;" 

secondly,  because  magna  keferto  facta,  followed  by  a 
comma,  leaves  the  reader  in  useless,  nay  foolish,  uncertainty 
what  the  words  mean,  whose  magna  facta  are  spoken  of, 
until  the  next  clause  comes  to  his  help,  and  informs  him 
that  they  are  not  the  magna  facta  of  the.  person  addressed, 
but  the  magna  facta  of  his  forefathers  ;  thirdly,  be- 
cause facta  is  too  weak  a  word  for  the  emphatic  position 
in  which  this  interpunctuation  and  intep'retation  place  it,  viz., 
last  word  of  a  sentence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  first  word  of 
a  line,  and  followed  by  a  pause  (see  Eem.  on  2.  247) ;  and 
fourthly,  because   "  facta "  elsewhere,   when  first  word  of 
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q,  line,  is  never  placed' thus  nudp)  last  word  of  the  eentfence,  but 
is  always  followed  by  a.t  least  one  word,  to  give  it  weight,  and 
render ,it  fitter  to  bear, the  ictus  of  tiie  voice,  a;nd,  if  I  may  so  ssy, 
of, the  mind.  jThus,  vs>  398;  where  "  facta". again  occurs,  first 
word  in  the  line,  and  preceded  by  an  adjective,  viz.  "  praeola;ra," 
exactly  corresponding  to  , the  magna  of  our  text,:  it  is;; not 
"  facta,"  but  "  facta  viri."  Thus,  also,  11.  792,  where  "  facta?? 
again  occurs,  first  word  in  the  line,  and  is  similarly  preceded  by 
an  adjective,  viz.  "  cetera,"  it  is  not  simply  "  factaj"  but 
t'facta  ferent.-"  Thus,  TibuU.  4.1.  6,  where  "  facta,"  piireeeded 
by  an  adjective,  again  begins  a  liiie,  it  is  not  simply  "facta," 
but  "  facta  queat."  And  thus,  Hor.  Sei'm.  1.  10.  hS,  where 
"  facta  "  again,  towards  the  close  of  a  sentence,  begins  a  line, 
it  is  not  "  facta,  canit  pede,"  but  "facta  canit,  pede." 

A  similar  observation  applies  to  the  similar  word,  "  fata," 
which  also,  towards  the  close  of  a  sentence,  never  stands  alone 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line :  ex.  gr.  vs.  471  : 


not 

I.  225  : 
not 

7.  293  : 
not 

II.  96  ; 
not 


fatavocant," 


fata;" 


fata  Lyci,' 


"etlamsua  Turmim 


'  vocaut  etiam  sua  Turmim 


■  cmdelia  gecum 


' '  Lyci  crudelia  secum 


fata: 


.     .     .     "  fatis  contraria  nostris 
fata  Phry  gum," 

.     .     .     "  Ptrygum  fatig  contraria  nostris 
fata,;" 

.     .     .     "  eadem  horrida  belli 
fata  vocant," 

.     .     .     "  Tocant  eadem  horrida  belli 
fata:" 
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and  so,  generally,  ■with  dissyllables,  of  whioli  the  second  syllable 
is  short.  Ex.  gr. :  6.  871,  not  "esse,  sinent,"  but  "esse  sinent ;" 
6.  872,  not  "  visa,  potens,"  but  "visa  potens;"  6.  859,  not 
"sistet,  eques,"  but  "sistet  eques;"  10.  512,  not  "esse,  suos," 
but  "  esse  suos;"  10.  476,  not  "  ilia,  volans,"  but  "  ilia  volans ;" 
10.  560,  not  "unda,  feret,"  but  "unda  feret;"  10.  600,  not 
"diota,  dabas,"  but  "dicta  dabas;"  10.  584,  not  "dicta, 
volant,"  but  "dicta  volant;"  10.  586,  not  "dicta,  parat," 
but  "dicta  parat;"  1.  639,  not  "  terga,  suum,"  but  "  terga 
suum;"  5.  405,  not  "terga,  bourn,"  but  "terga  bourn;" 
9.  610,  not  "terga,  fatigamus,"  but  "terga  fatigamus;" 
12.  645,  not  "terga,  dabo,"  but  "terga  dabo,"  &c. ;  and  this 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  choree  at  the  beginning  of  an 
hexameter  hurts  the  ear,  as  something  insufficient  and  im- 
perfect. See  Eemm.  on  "sistet  eques,"  6.  859,  and  "facta 
patrum,"  10.  773. 

Magna  -facta  patrum,  laudes,  equivalent  to  magna  facta 
patrum,  laudes  patrum,  the  great  deeds  of  your  fathers,  which 
are  their  glory,  pretty  much  as  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  I/.,  8.  87  : 

"  unde  tuas  possim  latides  celebrare  reoentes 

magnaque  quam  rairuma  facta  referre  moi-a." 
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VA£.  LEOT.  (va.  303). 

S 
VADi  I  Pal.  (VADI-).'    Ill  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

VABis  I  Mom.,  Med.  (VADIS-).  Ill  P.  Maliut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Heyne;  Brunek;  "Wakef . ;  Wagn,  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg., 
ed.  1861).       ' 

*  Kibbeck  has  not  noticed  the.point. 
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VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  304). 
\_punct.']  sirsTEiraATA  Diir,  I  Pal,  Med.      Ill  La  Cerda;    D.  Heins.; 

N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne ;  Brunck;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed. 

Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Ribb. 
Ipunct.l  STJSXENIATA  Diu  FLUCTTrsQUB  III  Haupt. 


rJS.  LECT.  (vs.  317). 
auoD  III  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 

ed.  1861);  Lad. 
QUOI  III  Voss. 
CTJi  III  D.  Heins. 
QUO  III  Ribb. 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  323). 
CLAMATTTis  III  Aldus  (1514) ;  Wakef. 
CLAMANTi  III  Serv.  (Lion);  Yen.  1470;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 

Heyne ;  Jahn ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861) ;  Thiel ;  Forb. ;  Ribb. 


Qua  vada  non  spirant  (vs.  291). — The  received  reading,  spi- 
KANT,  is  to  be  preferred  to  sperant  and  sperat,  the  readings  of 
Servius  and  Eibbeck — first,  as  agreeing  better  with  specu- 
LATUs;  for  the  object  which  Tarchon  speculated,  i.e.  spied  from 
a  distance,  was  not  a  place  where  he  expected  there  was  not 
something,  but  a  place  where  he  saw  there  was  not  something ; 
in  other  words,  the  not  rising  and  falling,  the  not  heaving,  of 
the  sea. was  a  proper  object  for  Tarchon's  "  speculatio ;  "  but 
his  expecting  that  there  were  no  shallows  was  not  a  proper 
object  for  it ;  secondly,  because  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
becomes  thus,  according  to  Virgil's  usual  manner,  the  explana- 
tion or  completion  of  the  idea  presented  in  the  former :  the  wave 
does  not  break  and  resound,  inasmuch  as  the  water  is  still, 
VADA  NON  SPIRANT ;  thirdly,  because  we  have  the  identical 
word  applied  to  the  sea  in  the  identical  sense,  Georg.  1.  327  : 

.     .     .     "  f ervetque  f retis  spira«<iJMi  aequor ; " 

fourthly,  because  the  identical  word  is  used  in  the  identical 
sense,  not  by  Yirgil's  successors  only,  but  by  his  predecessors 
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also :  so  Lucret.  6.  890  : 

"  quod  genus  endo  man  spirat  fons,  dulcis  aquai 
qui  scatit." 

Qua  vada  non  spirant. — Where  the  waters  do  not  heme; 
i.  e.  swell  and  subside  again,  the  metaphor  being  taken  from 
the  heaving  of  the  breast  in  respiration. 

The  same  term  was  applied  to  the  heaving  (alternate  rising 
and  falling)  of  the  arteries,  partly  by  a  similar  metaphor  from 
the  heaving  of  the  breast  in  respiration,  and  partly  perhaps  from 
the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  being  supposed  to  be  actually  a 
species  of  respiration.    Seneca,  Thyest.  755  : 

' '  erepta  vivis  exta  pectoribus  tremunt, 
spiraniqne  venae,  corque  adhuc  pavidum  salit." 

See  Eem.  on  "  spirantia  exta,"  4.  64. 

Eemurmurat  (vs.  291).  —  "  EepeUitur  cum  murmure," 
Wagner,  Forbiger.  No ;  the  repulsion  of  the  wave  is  not 
spoken  of  at  all ;  the  word  expresses  only  the  resounding  of  the. 
wave  on  its  being  broken  (fraota),  the  sound  which  accompanies 
the  breaking  of  the  wave,  the  sound  which  the  breaking,  rippling 
wave  makes  in  its  onward  motion.  Eemurmurat,  precisely 
as  "  resonat."  Both  correspond  to  our  English  resounds.  Stat. 
Silv.  5.  1. 151 : 

"  qualiter  alta  comam  ail  varum  gloria  pinus 
seu  lovis  igne  malb,  seu  iam  radice  soluta 
deficit,  et  nulli  spoliata  remurmurat  aurae," 

where  there  is  no  backward  or  retreating  motion,  but  the  tree 
"  remurmurat,"  resounds,  returns  or  gives  back  a  sound,  where 
it  stands. 

Valerius  Flaccus  has  borrowed  our  author's  entire  expres- 
sion, 11.  451  (of  the  complaining  voice  of  Hesione,  exposed  to 
the  sea-tnonster) : 

"  Aleidea  Telamonque  comes  dum  litora  blando 
anfractu  sinuosa  legunt,  vox  acoidit  aures, 
flebUe  succedens,  cmfracta  remurmurat  unda." 

Advertit  subito  proras  (vs.  293). — It  was  usual  on  the 
ships  coihing  close  to  the  shore  to  turn  round  so  as  to  face  the 
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sea  with  the  prow,  6.  3  :  "  obvertunt  pelago  proras,"  and  so  to 
anchor.  The  ship  was  thus  in  the  right  posture  for  going  out 
to  sea  again.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  this  manner  Aeneas  disposed 
his  ships  on  arriving:  first^  because  it  was  the  usual  manner; 
and  secondly,  because  we  are  told  at  verse  287  that  he  landed 
his  men  by  gangways,  "  de  puppibus  altis."  Tarchon  takes  the 
opposite,  and  very  unusual,  method  of  running  his  ship's  bow 
foremost  on  shore,  advertit  subito  prokas  ;  turns  the  prows  so, 
as  to  face,  not  the  sea,,  but  the  land,  and  calls  to  the  rowers  to 
use  all  their  might  to  force  the  ships  up  on  the,  ground,  nunc 

YALIDIS  INCUMBITE  REMIS.       ToLLITE,  FERTE  RATES,    "  lift  them 

up  (out  of  the  water,  viz.  by  the  force  of  rowing),  carry  them 
in."  Inimicam  findite  rostris  hanc  terram,  "run  at  the 
enemy's  ground,  and  split  it  with  your  rostra,"  viz.  as  if  it  were 
an  enemy's  ship.  This  strong  figure,  taken  from  the  practice 
(lately  revived  by  ourselves)  of  using  the  "  rostra,"  or  armed 
bows  of  vessels,  as  rams  wherewith  to  pierce,  enemies'  ships,  is 
merely  the  climax  of  the  preceding  tollite,  ferte  rates. 

ToLLiTE  RATES  (vs.  295). — As  we  would  say:  "hoist  them 
up,  lift  them,"  i.  e.  out  of  the  water.  The  effect  of  powerful 
rowing  being  to  make  the  vessel,  as  it  were,  spring  or  leap  out 
of  the  water,  "  subtrahiturque  solum,"  5.  199.  Ferte,  "  carry 
them  in,  bear  them  in."  Tollite  and  ferte  both  act  on 
RATES,  and  INIMICAM  FINDITE  HANC  TERRAM  is  co-ordiuatc  with 
both.  Compare  Claud.  Bell.  Gild.  1^90  (Stilicho,  setting  out  on 
the  African  expedition  in  a  storm)  : 

"  ad  bellum  no3  trudit  Hems,     per  devia  Ponti 
quassatis  cupio  tellurem  figere  rostris." 

Fluctusque  fatigat  (vs.  304).  — "Subaudis  earn;  nam 
fluctus  est  nominativus  singularis,"  Servius.  "  Per  enallagen, 
ipsa  fatigat  fluctus,"  La  Cerda.  "  Fatigat  fluctus  navis  dum 
allabentes  ac  recedentes  eos  agit,  versat,"  Heyne.  "  Pulchre 
navis  fatigat  fluctus  ;  nunc  dextro  nunc  sinistro  latere  verberat," 
Peerlkamp. 

Servius  presents  us  with  both  wrong  construction  and  wrong 
meaning ;  Heyne  and  Peerlkamp  with  right  construction,  in- 
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(ieed,  but  witji  wrong  meaning.  The  fatigiie  which  the  ship 
produces  in  the  waves  is  not,  the  fatigue  of  being  long  lashed 
or  beaten  (the  ship  not  only  does  not  lash  or  beat  the  waves,  but 
does  .not  stir  at  all),  bitt.it  is  the  fatigue  which  arises  in  the  waves 
from  theiir'ipng-continued  unavaUihg  action  on  the  ship.  They 
are  weary  of  beating,  and  lashing,  and  .breaking  on  her  to  no 
purpose.  The  ship  fatigues  the  waves,  exactly  as  the  rooky 
sides  of  Atlas  fatigue  the  sea,  Sil.  1.  208  : 

'i  turn  geminae  laterum  cautes  maria  altafatigant," 

viz.  by  resisting  all  the  efforts  of  the  waves  to .  dislodge  them ; 
and  exactly  as  Sardinip,  exercises  the  sea  with  its  cliffs,  Sil.,  12. 

372 : 

"  qua  yidet  Italiam,  saxoso  torrida  dorso 
exeroet  scopalisiate  freta." 

So  invariably. do  we  find  "  fatigat  "  elsewhere  closing  a  line,  of 
which  its  object  is  the  penultimate  or  ante-penultimate  word 
(see  Eeni.  on  1.  284),  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  case 
before  us  constitutes  no  exception,  and  that  fluctus  is  not,  with 
Servius  and  La  Cerda,  the  subject,  but,  as  usual,  the  object  of 

FATIGAT. 

Aenean  petit  (vs.  313). — "  Zur  vermeidung  von  eum," 
Thiel.  No.  Aenean  is  here  in  the  emphatic  position,  and  the 
meaning  is :  aims  at  Aeneas  specially ;  seeks  the  glory  of  killing 
Aeneas.  Thiel's  observation  would  have  been  correct  if  Yirgil 
had  said  not  aenean  petit,  but  jijc<«^  Aenean.  See  Rem.  on 
2.  247. 

Apertum  (vs.  314). — "Si  per  thoracem  adactum  ferrum 
fuerit,  nudatum  corpus  esse  non  poterat.  Sed  voc.  ornat ;  dum 
vulnus  infligitur,  a,peritur  ea  corporis  pars,"  Heyne ;  and  so 
Wagner  {Praest.)  and  Jacob,  Quaest.  Ep.,  p.  146,  I  think 
apertum  is  exposed,  i.e.  not  protected,  by  his  shield.  He 
wounds  Thero  through  the  cuirass,  but  he  wounds  Maeon 
(vs.  336)  through  both  shield  and  cuirass.  Apertum  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  11.  666: 

.  ....     "  cuius  ap«ri««OT 

^dversi  longa  tianeverberat  abiete  pectus." 

He  ^has  no  difficulty  in  piercing  the  breast  with  his  spear. 
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because  it  was  not  protected  by  the  shield,  but  was  apertum, 
being  covered  only  with  the  cuirass,  which  was  quite  insufficient 
to  resist  the  thrust  of  a  spear. 

TiBI   PHOEBE    SACKUM,    CASUS    EVADERE    FERRI    QUOD    LICUIT 

PARVo  (yv.  316,  317). — We  have  another,  and  very  interesting 
instance  of  this  custom,  viz.  of  the  dedication  of  a  child  which 
had  narrowly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  miraculously,  escaped  death, 
to  the  service  of  a  particular  divinity,  in  Camilla,  dedicated  by 
her  father  to  Diana.  Nor  has  the  custom  even  yet  entirely 
disappeared.  We  still  dedicate — not,  indeed,  to  Phoebus  or 
Diana,  but  to  the  Virgin — children  who  have  escaped  miracu- 
lously, as  it  is  thought,  some  very  imminent  danger  of  death. 
In  strictly  Roman  Catholic  countries  such  children — easily 
distinguishable  among  their  playmates  by  their  peculiar, 
generally  entirely  white,  costume — are  very  frequently  to  be 
met  with.     See  Eem.  on  "  donum  Triviae,"  11.  566. 

Nova  gaudia  (vs.  325). — See  Eem.  on  "  nova  caede," 
8.  695. 

CoRRipiT  (vs.  335). — (Con-rapit)  seizes  tvith  all  his  force. 
See  Eem.  on  "  eontorsit,"  2.  52. 


339-344. 


TRAIECTO  MISSA  LACERTO 
PROTINUS  HASTA  FUGIT  SERVATQUE  CRUENTA  TENOREM 
DEXTERAQUE  EX  HUMERO  NERVIS  MORIBUNDA  PEPENDIT 
TUM  NtMITOR  lACULO  FRATRIS  1)E  CORPORE  RAPTO 
AENEAN  PETllT  SED  NON  ET  FIGERE  CONTRA 
EST  LICITUM 


Traiecto  MISSA  LACERTO  (vs.  339).— "  Hasta  alia  Alcanoris 
brachium  transfigit,"  Heyne,  Wagner  [Praest.),  Thiel.  This 
is  not  the  meaning.     Only  one  spear  is  thrown,  and  that  spear 
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pierces  the  two  brothers.  No  other  view  is  possible,  for  the 
right  arm  of  Alcanor  is  behind  the  body  of  his  dying  brother, 
supporting  it,  and  preventing  it  from  falling  : 

HUIO  PKATBB  SUBIT  ALCANOR,  FRATREMQUE  UUENTKM 
SUSTENTAT  DEXTUA  ; 

yet  it  is  pierced  through  : 

PSOTINUS  HASTA  PUGIT  SERVATaUE  ORUBNTA  TENOREM 
DEXTERAaUE  EX  HUMERO  NERTIS  MORIBUNDA  PEPENDIT. 

This  is  absolutely  impossible,  except  by  the  same  spear.  The 
only  way  for  the  spear  to  get  at  the  right  arm  of  the  support- 
ing man  was  through  the  body  of  the  supported.  And  such, 
as  plainly  as  possible,  is  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Missa 
HASTA,  "  the  sent  spear,"  i.  e.  the  spear  that  had  been  already 
sent,  and  had  pierced  Maeon's  body,  and  is  therefore  cruenta, 
SERVAT  TENOREM,  "  holds  its  direction "  (Germ.  Bichtung) ; 
FUGiT  PROTiNus,  flies  ou  (ouward,  further) ;  traiecto  lacerto, 
the  supporting  arm  being  pierced,  i.e.  piercing  the  supporting 
arm.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  both  meaning  and  structure ; 
nothing  more  distinct  and  vivid  than  the  picture.  This  being 
so,  the  reason  is  evident  both  of  the  size  of  the  spear,  magnam 
HASTAM,  and  of  the  emphasis  laid  not  only  upon  his  seizing 
it  with  force  (corripit,  see  above),  but  upon  his  throwing  it, 
et  iacit,  emphatic  from  its  position.  (See  Eem.  on  2.  247.) 
It  would  have  been  "  ooniicit,"  except  for  the  necessity  of 
the  verse  and  for  the  "  coniiciunt "  so  immediately  preceding 
(verse  330).  The  following  is  the  whole  process,  put  into  as 
few  words  as  possible : — "  Aeneas  corripit  et  iacit  hastam ; 
hasta  transverberat  aera  olipei  Maeonis,  rumpit  eius  thoraca  et 
pectus,  fugit  protinus,  servat  tenorem,  traiicit  laeertum  dex- 
trum  Alcanoris  subeuntis  et  dextro  lacerto  sustentantis  fratrem 
ruentem." 

Commentators,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  acknowledging  that 
the  passage,  construed  according  to  ordinary  rules,  bears  no 
other  meaning  than  that  the  two  brothers  are  pierced  by  one 
and  the  same  spear,  feel,  on  the  other  hand,  so  offended  by 
such   exaggeration,   that  they   prefer  to   force  the   words  to 
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describe  two  wounda, by -two  different,  spears:  "Ita  sefltentiam 
constituo,  ut  duo  sint  hastae  ab  Aenea  einissae,  nam  vix  proba- 
bile  est,  etsi  verboruni  et  sententiarum  iunoturam  aestimanti  in 
animum  id  venire  potest  poetam  admirationem  facere  voluisse 
et  unius  hastae  iactum  tarn  validum  et  efficaceni  narrare,  ut 
Maeonis  thorace  et  peetore  (adde  et  clipeo,  Peerlkamp)  traiecto 
tergum  egressa,  Alcanoris  fratris  .  .'.  dextram  perstringeret- 
Esset  sane  id  prodigio  propius,"  Heyne,  Thiel.     They  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  "  admirationem  facere "  is  not  only  an 
object  with  most  poets,  and  in  a  very  high  degree  with  Virgil 
himself,  but  a  legitimate  object  of  poetry.     The  "  admiratio,'' 
the  wonder,  is  only  to  be  produced  by  novelty ;  and  where  there 
are  no  new  facts,  «',  e.  no  facts  of  a  new  and  surprising  nature, 
the  novelty  can  only  be  had  by  exaggerating  the  old.      Exag- 
geration, therefore — exaggeration  of  everything — is  the  novelty 
of  the  poet^  his  men  are  all  Herculeses  and  ApoUos,  as  his 
women  are  all  Venuses  and  Dianas.     The  difficulty  he  feels  is 
to  fix  the  limit,  for  his  readers  and  critics  are  fastidious,  and  as 
much  offended  by  a  hair  or  a  grain  too  much  as  by  a  hair  or  a 
grain  too  little.     Still  worse,  the  too  much  or  the  too  little  is 
a  variable  quantity — here  measured  by  hairs  and  grains,  there 
by  hundred- weights  and  tons.     Aeneas  must  not  kill  the  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  although  the  birds  are  exactly  in  such  a 
position  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  hit  the  one  without,  at 
least,  wounding  the  other,  but  he  may  if  he  likes,  with  his  big 
hand,  set  up  the  mast  of  a  ship  on  its  end,  for  a  mark  to  shoot 
at ;  or  he  may,  to  be  sure,  with  both  his  hands,  catch  eight 
armed  Latins  alive,  tie  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  set 
them  apart  for  sacrifice  to  the  ghost  of  Pallas.     Fastidious, 
indeed,  we  are,  and  of  uncertain  humour  in  such  matters,  and 
none  more  than  m3'self,  who  have  thought  it  no  harm  to  give 
my  author  a  soimd  drubbing  at  11.  90  for  the  small  matter  of 
having  made  Pallas's  horse  shed  tears  at  his  master's  funeral, 
though  the  poor  horse  only  did  what  heroes'  horses  had  always 
done  from  all  time. 

After  all,  the  feat  performed  by  Aeneas  in  our  text  was  not 
so  very  extraordinary  as  not  to  be  repeated,  and  even  outdone. 
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One  of  Obrippus's  heroes  kills' two  men  with  one  arrow,  Johan. 

U-  973  : 

"pi-otinus  inflexum  oiii-vat  fortissimus  aroum, 
excusaaque  ferit  fortem  Maggite  sagitta. 
volvitur  ille  cadena  :  cursus  servavit  aiundo 
pulsa  suos,  saevi  fugieus  per  tempora  Cambri;" 

a  hero  of  Statins  kills  two  men  with  one  spear,  and  it  is  only 
the  accident  of  the  spear  sticking  in  the  pole  of  the  chariot, 
after  going  through  the  second  man,  that  saves  the  third, 
Theb.  12.  7i^7: 

"  iamque  et  quadriiugo  celsum  petit  Haemona  curru, 
hOrrendumque  manu  telum  rotat.   ille  paventes 
obliquayit  equos.  longo  perlata  tenore 
transiit  hasta  duos,  sitiebat  vulnera  neo  non 
tertia,  sed  medio  cuspis  temone  retenta  est ; " 

and  a  hero  of  Silius  leaves  all  behind,  killing  with  one  and  the 
same  spear  both  rider  and  horse,  Sil.  U-  179  : 

"  hasta  viri  femur  et  pariter  per  anbela  volantis 
ilia  sedit  equi,  et  geminam  dedit  horrida  mortem." 

Nor  are  we  of  modern  times  at  all  more  degenerate.  Orfando 
spikes  six  men  on  his  spear,  one  after  another,  just  as  you 
would  spit  so  many  widgeon,  and,  with  the  spear  so  encumbered, 
kills  a  seventh,  for  whom  there  is  no  room  on  it :  - 

"  il  Cavalier  d'Anglante,  ove  piJi  spesse 
vide  le  genti,  e  I'arme,  abbassd  I'asta  ; 
ed  uno  in  queUa,  e  poscia  un  altro  messe, 
e  un  altro,  e  un  altro,  che  sembrar  di  pasta  ;  . 
6  fin  a  sei  ve  n'  infilzo,  e  li  resse 
tutti  una  lancia  :  e  perch'  ella  non  hasta 
a  pid  capir,  lascid  il  settimo  fuore 
ferito  si,  che  di  quel  colpo  muore." 

MoRiBTJNDA  (vs.  341). — Morihuiida,  not  because  no  longer 
united  to  the  body  except  by  the  tendons  (nekvis),  but  because 
part  of  tbe  moribund  body,  Ovid,  Met.  5.  83  : 

.     ,     .     "  ratilum  vomit  ille  cruorem  ; 
et  resupinus  humum  moribundo  vertice  pulsat." 
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The  meaning  of  moribunda  is  more  doubtful  in  Silius's^ 

pai-allel,  4.  206 : 

"  at  non  tardatua  iaculo  occurrente,  Ligaunus 
irruit,  adversumque  viro  rotat  otvius  ensem  ; 
et  ferit,  insurgens,  humero  qua  brachia  lenti 
inneotunt  nervi,  decisaque  vulnere  laeva 
laxatis  paullum  moribunda  pependit  habenis. 
dumque  micans  tremulo  conatu  lora  retentat, 
flectentem  assuetos  imitatur  nescia  frenos." 

Fkateis  (vs.  342). — Soil.  "  Alcanoris,"  killed  by  the  passing^ 
of  the  spear  through  his  shoulder.     Therefore  corpore  and 

MORIBUNDA. 

Contra  (vs.  343). — In  return;   viz.  for   Aeneas's  having 
fixed  his  spear  in  his  (Numitor's)  brother. 


359-367. 

ANCEPS  PUGNA  DIU  STANT  OBNIXA  OMNIA  CONTRA 
HAUD  ALITER  TROIANAE  ACIES  ACIESQUE  LATINAE 
CONCURRUNT  HAERET  PEDE  PES  DENSUSQTJE  VIRO  VIR 
AT  PARTE  EX  ALIA  QUA  SAXA  ROTANTIA  LATE 
IMPULERAT  TORRENS  ARBUSTAQUE  DIRUTA  RIPIS 
ARCADAS  INSUETOS  ACIES  INFERRE  PEDESTRES 
UT  VIDIT  PALLAS  LATIO  DARE  TERGA  SEQUACI 
ASPERA  QUIS  NATURA  LOCI  DIMITTERE  QUANDO 
SUASIT  EQUOS 


VAS.  LECT.  (Ts.  359). 

OBNIXA  I  Horn.,  Pal.,  Med.  "  In  antiquis  omnibus  exemplaribus,  prae- 
sertimque  Vaticanis  tribiis,  legere  est  obnixa.  Contra  reliqui  feve 
omnes  abrasi  in  quibus  obnixi  adulterina  lectione  reposilum,"  Pierius. 
II  f .  Kom.  1473 ;  Serv.  (who  quotes  also  obnixi)  ;  P.  Manut. ; 
Brunck ;  "Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Voss  ;  Haupt  j 
Ilibb. 

OBNIXI  II  h  III  Arusianus  ;  Van.  1470  ;  Fabric. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heina. 
(1670);  Philippe ;  Heyne. 
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Obnixa  (vs.  359).— Sil.  7.  571  : 

..."  obmxi  (venti)  cum  bella  furentia  torquent, 
distraxere  f return." 

Vv.  362-366. — The  beds  of  the  mountain  torrents  in  Italy 
and  other  southern  countries  are,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
climate,  usually  quite  dry,  containing  water  only  for  a  short  time 
after  rain,  which  rain,  being  often  very  heavy,  ploughs  up  the 
bottom  into  great  inequalities,  rendered  still  more  unequal  by  the 
rocks,  stones,  stumps  of  trees,  and  even  whole  trees  torn  away 
from  the  banks  by  the  impetuous  violence  of  the  stream.  These 
dry  torrent-beds  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  burroni,"  and  in 
wild  districts  form  the  only  practicable  passages  or  roads,  the 
rest  of  the  face  of  the  country  being  covered  with  thickly 
entangled,  impenetrable  underwood.  Many  a  time  I  have 
walked  for  hours  in  one  of  these  "  burroni,"  glad  to  find  even 
so  available  a  path,  altliough  alternate  steps  were  frequently  on 
levels  separated  from  each  other  by  one,  or  one  and  a-half,  or 
two  feet  in  the  perpendicular.  It  was  in  such  a  "  burrone  "^ 
Pallas's  horsemen  dismounted,  it  being  as  much  as  their  live& 
were  worth  to  continue  on  horseback. 


370-375. 

PER  DUCIS  EVANDKX  NOMEN  DEVICTAQUE  BELLA 
SPEMQUE  MEAM  PATRIAE  QUAE  NUNC  SUBIT  AEMULA  LAUDI 
FIDITE  NE  PEDIBUS  FERRO  RUMPENDA  PER  HOSTES 
EST  VIA  QUA  GLOBUS  ILLE  VIRUM  DENSISSIMUS  URGET 
HAG  VOS  ET  PALLANTA  DUCEM  PATRIA  ALTA  REPOSCIT 
NUMINA  NULLA  PHEMUNT 


Ducis  (vs.  370)  is  not  accidental  or  indifferent.  Pallas  adjures 
tliem  by  the  battles  they  have  won  tinder  the  command  of 
Evander ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said :  "  per  bella  devicta  vobis, 
olaro  Evandro  ducente."     Servius's  words  are  :  "  Melius  ducis,. 
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quam  si  dixisset  regis,  hoc  eiiim  nomen  exprimit  dudehtem 
in  praelia,"  where  (for  hoe  plearly  refers  to  ducis)  we  must  give 
Servius  the  credit  of  having  caught  the  sense  which  has  been 
missed  by  Voss  i 

"  uni  bei  dem  Held  Evandros,  dem  Kriegvollender." 

Vos  ET  PALLANTA  DTJCEM  (vs.  374). — Here,  too,  DU.CEM  has 
a  particular  force,  the  meaning  beiiig,  noi  you  and  your,  captaiii 
Pallas,  i.  e.  you  and  me,  but  you  with  m,e,  Pallas,  at  your  head ; 
you,  and  me  foremost.  Nay,  if  I  mistake  nOt,  the  word  ducem 
has  here  a  still  further  force :  you  with  your  new  captain  at  your 
head  ;  you  with  me,  Pallas,  leading  you  now  for  the  first  time. 
The  troops  whom  he  is  addressing  were  formerly  led  by 
Evander,  vs.  370,  pek  Duqis  evandki  nomen,  and  had  gained 
victories  under  his  command,  devictaque  bella.  In  contrast 
with  this  command  or  captainship  of  Evander  dux,  Pallas  speaks 
of  himself,  first  in  the  modest  terms,  spem  meam,  patriae 
QUAE  NUNC  suBiT  AEMULA  LAUDi  {i.e.  "  laudi  ducis  Evapdri") ; 
but,  warming  as  he  proceeds,  ceases  to  speak  either  of  Evander 
as  dux,  or  of  himself  as  spes,  and  commands  the  soldiers  to 
follow  him — him,  pallanta  ducem— into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy.  There  is  thus,  if  I  understand  the  passage  right,  a 
tacit  reference  in  the  words  pallanta  ducem  to  the  preceding 

DUCIS  EVANDKI. 

Eeposcit  (vs.  374). — Peerlkamp  can  make  no  sense  out  of 
this  word  :  "  Neque  video  quid  reposcit  signifipet;"  and  Heyne 
doubts  whether  it  is  not  a  mere  equivalent  for  "posoit:"  "Aut 
pro  2^oscit,  ut  eo  subeatis,  invadatis  hostem  ;  aut  »'eposcit,  vel  ut 
€  fuga  conversi  eo  subeatis,  aut  ut  inde  victores  fugato  hoste 
redeatis."  The  meaning  is,  as  I  think,  patent,  and  not  subject  to 
doubt  of  any  kind.  Verbs  compounded  of  re-  are  never  used 
either  by  Virgil  or  any  other  first-class  writer  for  their  simples, 
and  reposcit  in  the  present  instance  affords  no  exception.  Be- 
poscit,  not  actually  and  literally  recalls  you  or  summons  you 
back;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  your  duty,  when  the  task  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  which  you  were  sent  hither  has  been 
performed,  to  return  back,  expects  you   to   return   back  from 
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Tiotory  over  those  men  you  see  now  facing  you.  But  this  is 
impossible  unless  you  proceed  qua  globus  ille  vikum  den- 
sissiMUs  URGET.  On,  therefore,  on  ;  that  is  yout  way.  Not  at 
all  meaning  that  that  was  their  actual  way  home ;  but  that  that 
was  their  way,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy  which  they  saw  before 
them  was  to  be  conquered  before  they  were  to  think  of  turning 
homewards.  See  Eem.  on  "  renarrabat,"  3.  717, 
'  NuMiNA  NULLA  PEEMUNT  (vs.  375).  —  Compare  5.  467, 
"  cede  deo,"  where  see  Eem. 


377-378. 


ECCE  MARIS  MAGNA  CLAUDIT  NOS  OBIICE  PONTUS 

BEEST  1AM  TERRA  FUGAE  PELAGUS  TROIAMNE  PETEMUS 


VAB.  i£Cr.,(TS.  377). 

OBICE  I  Som,,  Pal.,  Med.     "Obice  in  antiquis  codd,"  Pierius.    II  f. 
Ill  Ten.  1470 ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

OBIICE  III  D.  Heins. ;    N.  Heias.    (1670) ;    Philippe  j   Heyne ;    Brunok  ; 
Wakef. ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861). 


rAH.  ZECT.  (vs.  378). 

PELAeus  TBOIAMNE  I  Rom.,  Med.  "  In  vetustioribus  omnibus  pelaguSj" 
Pierius.  II  f .  Ill  N.  Heina.  (1670) ;  Philippe ;  Burm. ;  Heyne ; 
Brunck;  Wakef.  j  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed,  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt; 
Ribb. 

PEIAGUS  TEOIANE  I   Pal.      II  i. 

PBLAGUs  TROiAMVB  PETAMiTS !  Ill  Voss,  conjecturing  from  Donatus's 
Comment :  see  below. 

PELAGO  TKOIAMNE  III  Donat.  {^'  pelago  Troiamne petetis  ;  inveniat  virtus 
quod  necessitas  negat,  ut  qui  navigare  non  possumns-,  Troianorum 
castra  fusis  hostibus  teneamus ")  ;  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473  ;  Ascens.; 
D.  Heins. 


Pelagus    TROIAMNE    PETEMUS  ? -^  "  Aut    pelagus    peteudum, 
aut  Nova^Troja ;  hanc  quidem  delbebant  petere,  ut  se  coniunge- 
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rent  cum  Troianis,"  Wagner  {Praest.),  Yobs,  Thiel,  Peerlkamp. 
No,  no  ;  tlie  alternative  is  not  between  going  into  the  sea  and 
going  to  Nova  Troja,  but  between  standing  tbeir  ground,  and 
either  taking  refuge  in  the  sea  or  in  Nova  Troja.  "  You  must 
stand  and  fight  where  you  are,"  says  Pallas,  "for  if  you  do  not, 
you  have  no  other  choice  but  to  throw  yourselves  into  the  sea, 
or  hide  yourselves  in  the  camp  of  those  whose  camp  you  have 
come  to  deliver  from  the  besieging  enemy."  ("Castra  vero 
ingredi  turpissimum  sit,"  Servius.)  Quo  fugitis  ?  "  you  have 
no  place  to  fly  to,  except  into  the  sea  or  into  Nova  Troja. 
Stand,  therefore,"  fidite  ne  pedibus,  "and  fight  your  way 
through  the  enemy's  lines,"  fekro  rumpenda  per  hostes  est 
VIA.  And,  accordingly,  having  so  said,  he  rushes  himself — 
whither  ?  not  into  Nova  Troja,  but  into  the  middle  of  the 
•enemy's  lines  : 

HAEO  AIT  ET  MEDIUS  DENSOS  PKORUMPIT  IN  HOSTES. 

His  Arcadians  follow  him,  and  there  is  a  bloody  fight  between 
them  and  the  besiegers,  in  which,  although  he  himself  falls,  the 
relieving  army,  assisted  by  a  sortie  of  the  besieged,  have  so 
much  the  advantage,  that  Juno  is  obliged  to  beg  off  the  life  of 
Turnus  from  Jupiter,  and  with  Jupiter's  consent  saves  it  by  a 
stratagem.  In  the  whole  of  which  account  we  look  in  vain  for 
one  single  word  informing  us  of  either  Pallas  or  his  Arcadians 
ever  entering  Nova  Troja,  or  even  so  much  as  making  the 
smallest  effort  to  enter  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  besieged 
Trojans  come  out  and  unite  their  forces  with  those  who  have 
■come  to  relieve  them.     Vs.  604  : 

"  Ascanius  puer  et  uec[mquain  obessa  inventus. " 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  is  shown  by  Silius's  imita- 
tion, 4.  409  : 

"  quo  fugitis  ?  quae  Spes  victis  ?    Alpesne  petemus  ?" 

where  it  will  be  observed  it  is  the  impossible  course  of  taking 
refuge  in  the  Alpes,  which  is  the  alternative  proposed  in  case 
the  soldiers  would  not  stand  and  fight ;  just  as  in  bur  text  it  is 
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the  impossible  course  of  taking  refuge  either  in  the  sea  or  in 
the  besieged  fortress. 

Pelagus  troiamne. — The  ne  is  not  (with  Heyne  and  the 
commentators  above  mentioned)  disjunctive,  but  as  in  Silius's 
parallel,  just  quoted,  interrogative,  the  one  interrogative  particle 
answering  for  the  two  questions ;  as  if  he  had  said,  Pelagusne 
petemus?  and  after  a  pause  proceeded,  Troiamne  pete- 
mus  ? 

[tAliter* — Never  was  interpretation  wider  of  the  mark 
(than  Wagner's,  quoted  above).  Ne  is  interrogative,  not  dis- 
junctive, and  TROiAM  is  not  Nova  Troja,  but  ancient  Troy. 
"  Whither  are  you  flying  ? "  exclaims  Pallas.  "  You  must 
forward,  and  not  back.  Behind  us  is  only  the  sea :  shall  we 
betake  ourselves  to  that,  to  Troy  ?" 

Pelagus  troiamne. — Troiam  is  the  climax,  the  steigerimg 
■of  PELAGUS,  and  ne  asks  the  question :  "  are  ye  such  cowards 
as  to  fly  to  your  ships,  to  Troy  ?  yet  that  you  must  do,  unless 
you  break  through  the  enemy,  for  behind  you  there  is  only  the 
sea."     Compare  Sil.  4.  409  : 

"  q^uo  fugitis  ?    quae  spes  victis  ?    Alpesne  petemus  ?" 
also  Aen.  k-  310  : 

"  quid,  si 

.     .     .     Troia  antiqua  maneret 

Troia  per  undosum  peteretur  clasaibus  aequor?" 

where  there  is  the  same   "  petere "  of  the  same  Troy,  and 
through  the  same  sea. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  does  Pallas  talk  of  flight  to  Troy,  not 
■oi  flight  to  Pallanteum — the  soldiers  whom  he  addresses  being, 
with  the  small  exception  of  those  who  accompanied  Aeneas  up 
the  Tiber,  all  Arcadians — I  reply :  in  order  that  his  reproach 
of  cowardice  may  sting  the  deeper ;  the  implication  being  that 
they  would  not  think  themselves  safe  in  Pallanteum,  or,  in  any 
place  less  distant  than  Troy.] 

*  This  "  aliter"  is  dated  in  Henry's  MS.  November  7,  1866  :  the  former  part 
(of  the  note  is  dated  March  22,  1864. 
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387-409. 

TUMIDO OV  ANTES 


VAS.LI!CT,(\Y.S91i392). 

Ipunct.']   PEOiES,   [or ;]  iifDiscKETA  suis,   GEATUSQUE     III  D.  Helus,  ;■ 

N.  Heina.  (1670) ;  Wagn.  (1861). 
Ipunct.'l  PEOLES,  iNDiscEETA  STJis  GEATUsfttTE  III  Hejne  ;  Wagn.  (1832) ; 

Ri,bb, 

l^punct.']  PEOIES  INDISCEETA  siTis,  GEATUSQTiE  III  "Wakefield,  who  ob- 
serves: "  subdistinxi post  'suis ;'  nam  bene  Servius  :  '  et  est absolutum : 
suis  oiniiibxis,  non  parentibus  tantum ;' "  Jalin  ;  Thiel. 


TuMiDo  IN  pui.MONE  (vsj.  387). — Tke  bloated  lung.  The  lung— 
in  common  witli  every  other  part  of  the  body  of  a  "tumi- 
dus,"  whether  haughty  and  vainglorious  or  angry  person — 
may  be  styled  tumidus.  Flor.  4.  12  :  "Nee  dum  assuetae 
frenis  servitutis  tumidae  gentium  inflataeque  cervices  ab  imposito 
nuper  iugo  resiliebant."  But  there  is  a  special  reason  why 
the  appellation  should  be  bestowed  on  the  lung,  viz.  that  the 
lung  (no  doubt  on  account  of  its  peculiar  capability  of  infla- 
tion) was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  specially  the  seat  of 
the  nearly-allied  mental  feelings  of  pride,  or  vaingloriousness 
and  anger.     Pers.  3.  27  : 


Id.  5.  9 : 


.     .     .     ' '  an  deeeat  pulmonem  rumpere  ventis 
slemmate  quod  Tusco  ramum  miUesime  duels  ? ' ' 


...     "  sed  ira  cadat  naso,  rugosaque  sauna , 
dum  veteres  avias  libi  ie  piilmone  revello." 


Horn.  II.  9.  5i9 : 

a\\'  ore  Se  MfAeoypoi/  eSu  XoAos,  otrre  ttoi  aWiov 
otSayet  ef- trTTjdeffffi  voqy  TrvKa  irep  t^poveovTav, 

where  oi^avii  tv  arriBsaffi  corresponds  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the 
TiiMiDo  IN  PULMONE  of  OUT  text. .  Sometimes  the  "  praecordia," 
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sometimes  the  heart  itself,  is  represeuted  as  specially  the  seat  of 
the  same  passions,  9.  696  : 


.     .     "  tamidusijue  novo  prMeoi-ilin  rvgno 
ibat:" 


Sil.  4.  360 


"  res  Graiae,  ductoiquc  parens,  ac  nobile  Aiuyihie 
nomen,  et  iiiiectiis  Spartanis  colla  catenis 
Kegulus  inflabant  veteri  praecordia  fama  ;" 

Aeii.  6.  kOl : 

"  tumida  ex  ira  turn  corda  residunt  ;" 

while  at  other  times  the  simple  epithet,  "  tumidiis,"  or  the 
simple  concrete,  "  tumor,"  without  any  specification  of  locality, 
is  sufficient  to  express  the  passion.     Ovid,  Met.  8.  396  : 

"  talia  magniloquo  tumidus  memoraverat  ore." 

Coripp.  Johau.  I4..  909. 

"  tumidum  compressit  Amanmi, 
et  Garafin  Tilifanque  duos  per  vulnera  fratres 
stravit  hunii." 

Aen.  8.  UO : 

.     "  tnmor  omnis  et  irae 
eoncessere  Deum." 

EvANDKius  ENsis  (vs.  394). — Not  with  Heyne,  Peerlkamp, 
and  Forbiger,  the  sword  given  by  Evander  to  Pallas,  but  the 
sword  wielded  by  the  son  of  Evander.  See  Rem.  on  "  telis 
Evandri,"  10.  419. 

Well  might  the  sword  of  Pallas,  without  its  having  been 
given  to  him  by  Evander,  be  called  by  Virgil  ensis  Evandrius 
when  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  is 
called  by  Silius  "regna  Evandria."  Sil.  7.  16  (apostrophizing 
Fabius) : 

"  sumine  diicuiii,  qui  regna  iterum  labentia  Trokie, 
et  fluxaa  J, alii  res,  iiiaioruaique  labores 
qui  Caniientis  opes,  ct  regna  Evandria  servas, 
surge,  age,  et  emerito  sacrum  caput  insere  caelo." 

Hoc  sPATiuM  TANTUMQUE  MORAE  (vs.  400). — "  Spatium  et 
mora  probe  disceruenda  sunt ;  qxdium  de  loco,  mora  de  tempore," 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,   VOL.  III.  i 
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Peerlkamp,  Forbiger.  Most  certainly  not.  Mora  is  the  delay, 
the  respite,  and  spatium  is  the  length  (in  measured  time)  of  that 
delay,  that  respite.     Ovid,  Trint.  1.  3.  U7  '. 

"  iamque  morae  spatium  nox  praecipitata  negabat," 

time  for  delay,  for  respite,  for  putting  ofE. 
Valer.  Flacc.  2.  356 : 

.     .     .     "  Deus  ipse  moras  spatiumque  indulget  amoii," 

time  of  delay ;  and  precisely  in  the  same  sense  the  words  are 
joined  by  Seneca,  Agam.  2.  129  : 

"  prom  quidquid  est,  da  tempus  ac  spatium  tibi  ; 
quod  ratio  non  quit,  saepe  sanavit  mora." 

As  spatium  and  mora  together  make  up  the  notion,  time 
for  delay,  time  of  respite,  so  spatium  and  requies  together 
make  up  the  notion,  time  for  rest.     4.  433  : 

"  tempus  inane  peto,  requiem  spatiamqxxe  furori," 

where  the  "tempus  inane"  asked  for  is  defined  by  "requiem 
spatiumque  furori "  to  be  time  to  rest  from  passion,  time  fof 
the  subsidence  of  passion. 

IlLE  SEDENS  VICTOR  FLAMMAS  DESPECTAT  OVANTES  (vS.  409). 

— The  words  sedens  victor  and  ovantes  seem  to  indicate  a 
direct  allusion  to  a  Roman  triumph.     8.  714  : 

"  at  Caesar  triplioi  invectus  Eomana  triumpho 

moenia 

ipse  sedens  niveo  candentis  limine  Phoebi, 
dona  recognoscit  populorum." 
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417-420. 

FATA  CANENS  StLVIS  GENITOR  CELARAT  HALESUM 
UT  SENIOR  LETO  CANENTIA  LTJMINA  SOLVIT 
INIECERE  MANUM  PARCAE  TELISQUE  SACRARUNT 
KVANDRI  QUEM  SIC  PALLAS  PETIT  ANTE  PRECATUS 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  417). 

S 
CAKENS  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (CANENT,  with  the  T  crossed  out),  Med.     H  f. 

ID  Servius  ;    Rom.  1473  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ; 

Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (Zeci.  r«V^.,  and  ed.  Heyn., 

ed.  1861). 

CAVENS  I  "In  codd.  nonnuUis  cavens,"  Pierius.  II -J-.  Ill  "alii 
CAVENS  legunt,"  Servius.  "  Fata  canens,  aut  potius  cavens,"  Ascen- 
sius  :  Voss  ;  Peerlk. ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


rA£.  LECT.  (vs.  417). 

A 
CELARET  I  Med.     The  second  E  being  so  imperfectly  erased  as  to  be  still 

easily  legible.     No  difficulty  in  deciphering  the  MS.,  the  reading  and 

correction  being  perfectly  plain. 

A 
CELERAT  (with  the  second  E  crossed  out),  Foggini,  followed  by  Ribbeck. 


Oanens,  not  CAVENS,  is  the  reading ;  first,  on  account  of 
the  greater  (both  MS.  and  editorial)  authority ;  secondly, 
because  it  is  the  usual  expression,  while  fata  cavens  is  without 
example ;  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  greater  strength  of  the 
expression ;  and  fourthly  and  mainly,  on  account  of  its  so 
much  closer  resemblance  to  the  Homeric  original.     //.  2.  831  : 

vie  Svu  MepoTTOs  Tlfpicaaiov,  os  trtpi  irovTOJi' 
T^See  fiavTOffvvas^  QvZe  ovs  iratSas  taa'Ke 
(TTeiX""  '*  iroXe/iov  (pSurrivopa. 

Oanentia  lumina  (vs.  418). — "Aut  hypallage  est  pro  ipse 
canens ;  aut  physicam  rem  dicit,  dicuntur  enim  pupillae  mortis 
tempore  albescere,"  Servius;  Macrobius  {Sat.  6.  6)  is  of  the 
former  opinion :  "  Senior  leto  canentia  lumina  solvit.     Pro  :  ve- 
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tustate  senilid."  Later  commentators  adopt,  some  the  one,  some 
the  other,  opinion :  "  Canentia  i.umina,  prosaisch  ware  lumina 
canentis,  "Thiel.  "L  n  mi  n  a  canentia  audacter  pro  senilihus, 
sen  senis  canentis;  canent  enim  supercilia,  tempora,  ipsaegenae," 
Heyne.  "  Equidem  potius  de  ooulis  moribundis,  in  ipsa  raorte 
albentibus,  intelligendnm  puto,"  Forbiger.  I  object  to  both 
interpretations.  To  tlie  latter,  because  it  shuts  out  the  notion  of 
old  age  altogetlier  ;  to  the  former,  that  hoary  eyes,  in  the 
sense  of  eyes  of  hoary  old  men,  were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an 
unnecessary,  uncalled-for  figure,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  fact  well 
known,  and  which  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  so 
close  an  obperver  as  Yirgil,  that  not  merely,  as  stated  by  Heyne, 
the  liair  and  eyebrows  and  cheeks  grow  hoary  with  age,  but  the 
eyelashes,  and,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  the  eyes  them- 
selves, not  only  the  iris  always  growing  lighter  coloured  (the 
dark-brown  iris  becoming  lighter  brown,  and  the  light-brown, 
or  hazel  iris,  becoming  actually  gray,  while  the  dark-gray  becomes 
light  or  pale  graj',  and  the  dark-blue,  light  or  pale-blue),  but 
tlie  whole  cornea  becoming  less  clear  and  transparent,  more 
grayish,  and  at  its  exterior  edge,  where  it  is  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic,  actually  gray — a  grayuess  so  marked,  so  peculiar  to  old 
age,  and  so  well  known  among  physiologists,  as  to  have  had  the 
special  appellation  assigned  to  it  of  "  arous  senilis."  Not  to  go 
further  than  my  own  person,  my  irides  wliich,  up  to  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  were  of  a  hazel,  shaded  witli  green,  have  become 
since  that  period  bluish-gray,  and  are  daily  becoming  grayer, 
and  the  outer  circumference  of  each  cornea  presents,  for  many 
years  past,  a  very  marked,  gray  "  arcus  senilis."  The  white  of 
the  eye,  too,  or  "  conjunctiva,"  is  daily  losing — as  in  all  men  of 
my  age — its  once  even  brightness,  and  the  whole  organ  assuming 
a  hoariness  corresponding  to  that  of  the  hair,  beard,  eyebrows, 
and  skin,  generally.  The  canentia  of  Yirgil,  therefore,  ex- 
presses that  state  of  the  old  man's  eyes,  which  has  been  thus 
described  by  Claudian  {De  Phoenice,  36)  in  the  eyes  of  the 
aged  phoenix : 

"  iam  breve  dccrescit  lunii-n,  languetque  senili 
segnis  stella  gelu." 
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Telis  evandri  (vv.  419,  420).  — "Pallantis  liasta,  quia  a 
patre  acceptam  attulerat,"  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Peerlkamp.  That 
Pallas's  spear  had  been  actually  given  to  him  by  Evandei-  is 
a  mere  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  commentators,  made  f(jr 
the  purpose  of  explaining  tlie  expression,  telis  evandri.  Tlie 
expression  "telis  Dianae"  (11.  857)  is,  indeed,  correctly  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  actual  weapons  of  Diana,  because  there 
is  the  precise  statement  (11.  590,  "haec  cape,  et  ultricera 
phareti-a  deprome  sagittam  ")  that  the  weapons  spoken  of  were 
Diana's  own  weapons ;  and  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
context,  "  capias ut  dign a  Camillae  praemia  "  (where  see  Rem.), 
that  they  should  be  so  ;  but  in  the  case  of  our  text  there 
neither  is  elsewhere  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  weapons 
used  by  Pallas  were  either  Evander's  weapons,  or  given  to 
Pallas  by  Evander,  nor  does  it  serve  any  purpose  in  the  story 
that  they  should  have  been  so.  We  are,  therefore,  not  justified 
in  making  an  assumption  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  tlie 
words,  but  are  bound  to  interpret  them  not  literally,  but 
poetically — not  as  meaning  the  actual  weapons  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Evander,  but  weapons  which,  although  lit- 
erally Pallas's,  are  yet  called  Evander's,  because  used  by 
Evander's  son,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Evander  ;  exactly  as 
everywhere  in  the  Eoman  history  a  town  or  country  is  said  to 
have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of  Caesar,  althougli,  in  point 
of  fact,  conquered  in  Caesar's  absence,  by  the  lieutenant  of 
Caesar.  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  is  rendered  further 
probable  by  the  application  of  the  epithet  "  Evandrius  "  to 
the  sword  of  Pallas  (vs.  394),  where  the  sense  can  hardly  be 
other  than  "the  Evandrian  sword,"  i.e.  the  sword  wielded  by 
the  son  of,  and  in  the  name  of,  Evander. 

QUEM  SIC  PALLAS  PETIT  ANTE    PRECATUS    (vS.  420). — I.e.   U(i 

precafus. 
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TUM ADSISTENS 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  445). 
(TUM  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.     II  f .     Ill  Eom.  1473  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 

(1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne;  Briinck;  "Wakef.;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 

ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 
TiM. — [Dr.  Henry  merely  records  the  reading,  without  comment.] 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  476). 
HUMERI  I  Rom.   (TOERISURGUNT),  Med.     "  In  nonnuUis  Vat.  Bibl. 
codd.  et  in  iis  qui  apud  me  sunt  htoeei,"  Pierius.     II  f .     Ill  Yen. 
1470;    D.  Heins.;    N.  Heins.   (1670);    Philippe;    Pott.;   Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb.  (umeki). 

HUMEEis  II  f .     Ill  Rom.  1473 ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef, 


VAM.  LECT.  (vs.  478). 

TANDEM  I  Rom.,  Med.,  II  %.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Eom.  1473  ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

PAuiEM. — [Dr.  Henry  merely  records  this  reading,  without  comment.  The 
word  is  not  mentioned  by  Ribbeck.] 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  483). 

OTEM  I  Med.  (Fogg.).      Ill  Markl.  ad  Stat.,  Silv.  1.  1.  iO ;  Wakef.-; 
Wagn.  (1849,  1861) ;  Ribb. 

CUM  III  Yen.  1470;   Aldus  (1514);    P.  Manut.;    D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Jahn  ;  Wagn.  (1832) ;  Thiel ;  Peerlk. ;  Forb. 


SuPERBA  (vs.  445).  —  The  iussa  of  Turnus  were  superba, 
because  they  indicated  his  absolute  confidence  of  success. 
Without  the  undoubted  assurance  in  his  mind  that  he  could 
kill  Pallas,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  opposite  army  would 
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never  have  ordered  his  soldiers  off,  and  volunteered  single 
combat.     Therefore  miratus  and  sdpeuba. 

MiRATUs   (vs.  446).— Not  admiriiuj,   but  surprised  lij  and 
wondering  at.     Geoi-g.  J/..  60  (of  a  swarm  of  bees) : 

"  obscuramque  trahi  vento  miraiere  nubem  ;" 

Aen.  6.  317 : 

.     .     .     "  miratus  enim  motusque  tuiiiultu." 

The  observation  of  Peerlkamp,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground : 
"  lussa  non  erat  quod  Pallas  niiraretur.  Certamen  singulare 
saepe  aecidebat.  Pallas  hoc  scire  potuit  ex  patre."  To  be 
sure;  but  the  young  man  (iuvenis),  new  to  the  field,  was  ex- 
pecting no  such  thing,  was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  sudden, 
not-to-be-hoped-for  opportunity  of  obtaining  tlie  highest  dis- 
tinction it  was  possible  to  obtain  in  battle,  viz.  the  "  spolia 
opima  "  (vs.  449) ;  and  this  witliout  any  trouble  of  his  own  to 
seek  for  it,  but  suddenly  and  spontaneously  offered  by  the 
enemy.  To  follow  Peerlkamp's  suggestion,  and  reduce  the 
two  lines, 

AT  RUTULUM  ABSCESSU  IUVENI3  lUM  lUSiiA  SUPEKllA 
MIKATUS  STUPET  IN  TURNO,  COllPUSttUE  PER  INGENS 

into  the  single  line, 

AT  STUPET  IN  TURNO  lUVENIS  CORPUSftUE  PER  INGENS, 

is  to  substitute  the  half  for  the  whole,  the  meagre  pencil- 
sketch  for  the  complete,  fully-coloured  painting.  I  hope,  for 
the  sake  of  our  author's  great  poem,  editors  may  be  content 
with  wondering  at,  without  admiring,  much  more  without 
obeying,  Peerlkamp's  own  "  iussa  superba." 

Stupet  in  tukno  (vs.  446). — Is  so  astonished  he  can  do 
nothing  but  gaze  at  him.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1,  k-  ^5 :  O  te 
AdTvaytiQ,  K(u  npoaOev  ti/ikdv  avrov  (Kupov),  Ton  vTripi^tin- 
Tr\r\KTo  iir  aurcji,  was  excessively  struck,  was  astonished  beyond 
measure  at  him.  How  much  stronger,  as  well  as  how  much 
briefer,  the  Latin. 

SORTI   PATER   AEQUUS  UTllIQUE    EST    (vS.  450). ThoSO  WOrds 

are  Pallas's  answer  to  the  inhuman  wish  of  Turnus :  "  Cuperem 
ipse  parens  spectator  adesset "  (vs.  443).     "My  father  is  pre- 
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pared  for  either  event ;  could  bear  to  see  me  die  in  so  noble  a 
cause."  The  direct  reference  made  first  by  Turnus,  and  then  by 
Pallas  himself,  to  the  acuteness  of  the  parental  feeling,  affords 
an  additional  argument  to  tliose  I  have  advanced  (vide  ad  loc.) 
to  show  that  our  author's  "  patria  pietas  "  (9.  294  and  10.  824) 
is  not  the  affection  of  the  son  for  the  parent,  but  the  very 
converse. 

Imago  (vs.  456). — Here  the  picture  in  the  eye  ;  as  9.  294 
and  10.  824,  the  picture  in  tlie  mind. 

AUDIIT  ALCIUES  lUVENEM,  MAGNDMQUE  SUB  IMO  COKDE 
PREMIT     GEMITUM,     LACRIMASQUE     EFFUNDIT     INANES     (vv.    464, 

465). — Kind-liearted  Alcides  I  We  find  him  crying  again  at 
the  distress  and  impending  fall  of  Saguutum,  Sil.  2.  475 : 

' '  desuper  haeo  oaelo  spectens  Tirynthius  alto 
illiicrymat  fractao  nequiquam  casibus  uvbis," 

where  Ernesti,  unaware,  perhaps,  how  usual  it  was  for  the 
lion-tamer  to  give  vent  to  tender  feelings,  would  rather  he  had 
shown  more  firmness :  "  Nollem  fictum  a  poeta."  Silius  was 
only,  as  usual,  following  the  leader.  "  Decipit  ex  em  plum  vitiis 
imitabile." 

Sed  famam  extendere  factis(vs.468). — See  Rem.  on  6.807, 
find  compare  Plin.,  Eimt.  2.  7 :  "  Praeterea  Cottius  ipse  tam 
clarum  specimen  indolis  dederat,  ut  vita  eius  brevis  et  angusta 
debuerit  hao  veluti  immortalitate  (viz.  a  statue)  proferri." 

Sua  tuknum  fata  vocant  (vv.  471,472),  theme;  metasque 
DATi  PERVENiT  AD  AEvi,  Variation. 

VaGINAQUE  CAVA    FULGENTEM    DERIPIT    ENSEM     (vS.    475). — 

Marked  with  asterisks,  and  thus  commented  on  by  Heyne : 
"  De  hoc  versu  valde  ambigo ;  inutile  enim  et  otiosum  hoc 
intulit  poeta;  ensis  nondum  poterat  esse  usus;  expectandum 
enim,  ut  alter  hastam  emitteret,  donee  propius  accedere  et 
cominus  pugnare  possent."  A  criticism  stamped  with  the 
approbation  of  Peerlkamp  :  "  Cui  bono  Pallas  stricto  gladio 
hastam  Turni  espectaret?"  in  whose  edition,  no  less  than  in 
Heyne's,  the  unfortunate  line  is  branded  as  an  interloper.  But 
the  line,  doubt  it  not  reader,  is  as  genuine  as  any  line  in  the 
Aeuek,  and  as  necessary  to  the  painting :   for,  whether  with 
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drawn  sword,  or  with  sword  undrawn  and  hanging  at  his  side 
in  its  sheath,  Pallas  still  expects  the  spear  of  his  antagonist; 
and  which  is  fitter — that  he  should  expect  it  with  sword 
undrawn,  or  with  sword  drawn  ?  which  picture  is  best  ?  which 
attitude  most  becoming  ?  No,  no ;  the  criticism  is  without  one 
particle  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  Pallas,  instantly,  on  flinging 
his  spear,  draws  his  remaining  arm — his  sword  ;  draws  it,  too,  so 
instantly,  that  he  is  again  armed  and  ready,  without  delay,  to 
rush  with  the  sword  on  his  foe,  in  case  the  cast  of  his  spear  has 
been  successful.  But  it  is,  unhappily,  not  successful,  and,  sword 
in  hand  and  ready  to  leap  on  his  enemy,  he  is  prostrated,  and 
his  course  cut  short  by  his  enemy's  spear.  The  false  painting 
had  been  to  paint  him  as  Heyne  and  Peerlkamp  would  have 
painted  him,  waiting  unarmed  to  see  the  result  of  his  own  spear's 
stroke,  and  to  receive  his  enemy's  reply. 

HUMKRI    SURGCNT    QUA    TEGMINA  SUMMA    (vS.    476). "  Qua 

extrema  clipei  ora  humeris  praetenditur;  in  summa  clipei  parte. 
Bis  igitur  idem  dixit:  tegmen  sitmmum  Immeronmi,  et  orKs 
clipei,"  Heyne,  Wagner  (Prctent.),  Thiel.  An  interpretation  to 
which  we  have  opposed,  first,  the  tandem  etiam  of  verse 
478,  two  strong  words,  signifying  that  a  longer  course  of  the 
spear  had  been  described  than  merely  tluough  the  shield;  and 
secondly,  the  tegmbui  of  the  shoulder  of  Hercules,  who  carried 
no  shield  at  all.     Ovid,  Her.  9.  59  : 

"  non  puduit  fortes  auro  cohibere  lacertos, 
et  soliiiis  gemnias  apposuisse  toils. 
iiempe  sub  his  animam  pestis  Nemeaea  lacertis 
edidit ;  unde  humerus  tegmina  laevus  habet." 

I  therefore  understand  tegmina  humeri  to  be,  not  at  all 
the  oras  clipei,  but  the  proper  covering  of  the  shoulder,  viz. 
those  strong  plates  of  metal  which  we  see  so  often  represented 
on  the  outside  of  the  thorax  or  cuirass  in  the  statues  of  the 
Eoman  emperors  and  generals,  and  especially  on  that  of 
Pertinax  (Mus.  Vat.  Sal.  Eotund.  No.  556).  These  plates  of 
thick  metal  are  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  seem  to  form 
a  part  of,  at  least  to  be  attached  to,  the  thorax,  and  do  not 
merely  cover  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  but  descend  five  or  six 
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inches  botli  before  and  behind.  Their  obvious  use  is  to 
strengthen  the  thorax  where  it  is  exposed  to  a  sword  or  spear 
descending  with  great  momentum  from  above.  By  means  of 
these  plates  and  the  metal  helmet  the  person  is  protected  in  its 
whole  breadth  against  such  headlong  descending  strokes.  lu 
this  ease  Turnus's  life  was  saved  by  means  of  these  tegmina 
summa  humeri  or  metal  epaulettes,  aided  by  the  interposed 
shield  which  Turnus  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  raised  at  the 
moment,  and  which,  together  with  the  tegmina  summa 
humeri,  received,  and  so  exhausted  the  force  of  the  blow,  that, 
although  the  point  of  the  spear  penetrated  still  further,  tandem 
KTiAM,  it  inflicted  only  a  slight  flesh-wound.  Similar  metal 
epaulettes,  or  tegmina  summa  humeri,  form  part  of  the 
complete  suits  of  armour  of  the  inights  of  the  middle  ages. 
Fine  examples  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  armour  of  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.  in  the  Louvre,  where  they  not  only  cover  the 
shoulder,  and  the  jointing  of  the  arm-piece  to  the  breastplate, 
but  rise  up  perpendicularly  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  so  as  to- 
gether to  form  almost  a  collar. 

Inasmuch  as  these  plates  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to,  or  forming  a  part  of,  the  thorax,  Forbiger's  explanation  is 
substantially  correct :  "  Tegmina  potius  de  thorace  capiendum," 
and  his  quotation  from  Sil.  15.  754  apposite  : 

.     .     .     .     "  ilia  (hasta)  per  oras 
aerati  clipei  et  lorioae  tegmina  summo 
incidit  baud  i'elix  humero,  parceque  petitum 
perstrinxit  corpus." 

Tekga  (482),  coats  or  coatings,  as  we  would  say. 

Super  adsistens  (vs.  490). — Aa?  iv  oTtiOtm  (iaivwv,  Wagner, 
1861.  No;  that  it  is  to  explain  "  su^ev  insistens,"  not  "super 
adsktens."  Super  adsistere  is  not  to  stand  on,  but  to  stand 
beside,  and  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  be  above,  to  tower  over 
[stqjer),  12.  789  : 

"  hie  gladio  fidens,  hie  aoer  et  arduus  hasta, 
assistunt  contra  certamine  Martis  anheli." 
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491-492. 

ARCADES  HAEC  INQUIT  MEMORBS  MEA  DICTA  REFERTE 
EVANDRO  QUALEM  MERUIT  PALLANTA  REMIITO 

EvANDRO  (vs.  492). — Emphatic.     See  Eem.  on  2.  247. 

Q/UALEM  MERUIT,  PALi.ANTA  REMiTTO. — "  Evandro  remitto 
qualem  meruit  filium,"  Servius,  Wagner  (Praest.),  Peerlkamp. 
"Qualem  meruit,  durch  die  gastfreundschaf t  mit  Aeneas,"  Yoss. 
"  Qualem  Pallas  virtute  etaudacia  sua  meruit  ut  se  remitterem, 
caesum,  sed  nulla  contumelia  corporis  affectum ;  h.  e.  ut  dignus 
erat  audax  adolescens,"  Heyne,  Gossrau,  Forbiger.  Both 
interpretations  are  incorrect.  The  first  (viz.  that  of  Servius, 
Peerlkamp,  and  Voss),  in  referring  meruit  toEvander;  the 
second,  in  understanding  the  desert  expressed  by  meruit  to  be 
the  honour  of  sepulture.  Turnus  did  not  kill  Pallas  because 
Evander  had  entertained  Aeneas ;  neither  did  Turnus  send 
Pallas  back  to  Evander  dead  because  Evander  had  enter- 
tained Aeneas  ;  neither  was  Pallas's  death  in  any  way  a  punish- 
ment for  his  father's  entertainment  of  Aeneas.  Turnus  killed 
Pallas,  as  he  killed  any  otlier  enemy,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
battle ;  and  death  in  battle,  especially  by  the  hand  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, if  not  an  actual  honour,  was  at  least  not  a 
dishonour,  demerit,  or  punishment ;  but,  on  the  contrarj-,  tlie 
desert  of  bravery,  and  me  re  re  is  the  very  word  usually  em- 
ployed to  express  this  desert,  2.  432  : 

"  tester  in  oocasu  vestro  neo  tela  nee  ullas 
vitavisse  vices  Danauin,  et,  si  fata  fuissent 
ut  caderem,  meruitme  manu." 

The  death  of  Pallas  was  a  desert,  a  result  which  he  had 
brought  on  himself  by  his  bravery,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  Turnus 
uses  the  word  :  "  I  send  him  back  in  the  condition  into  which, 
by  liis  brave  and  fearless  fighting,  he  brought  himself.  He  died 
a  soldier's  death,  and  I  send,  him  back  to  his  father,  a  soldier 
who  has  fallen  bravely  in  battle."     Compare  verse  507  : 

"  0  dolor  atqiie  decus  magnum  rediture  parenii," 
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words  wholly  inconsistent  witli  the  reference  of  meruit  to 
Evander,  and  any  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Turnus  that  the 
death  of  Pallas  was  a  punishment  either  of  Evander  or  Pallas 
for  hospitality  shown  to  Aeneas.  Add  to  all  winch,  it  is  tins 
same  word,  merere,  which  Turnus  employs  when  felled  to 
the  ground  by  Aeneas  ;  he  tells  his  conqueror  to  use  his  good 
fortune,  and  not  spare  him  :  "  merui  equidem"  (12.  931).  "It 
is  a  soldier's  death,  and  I  cannot  object  to  it — strike." 

The  second  interpretation,  that  which  represents  the  desert 
expressed  by  mekuit  to  be  the  honour  of  sepulture,  is  erroneous, 
for  this  further  reason  also,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  desert,  meritum,  and  a 
free  gift  or  largess  (lakgior).  The  merit  is  one  thing,  and  the 
largess  is  another  thing.  Pallas  has  both;  he  has  merited  the 
death  of  a  soldier,  an  honourable  death,  and  he  has  it :  he  has 
not  merited  the  rights  of  sepulture ;  but  the  victor,  of  his  own 
freewill  and  grace,  allows  him  those  rites  (largior).  Tliat  this 
word  is  not  used  carelessly  or  accidentally  by  Turims,  but 
deliberately  and  with  stress,  is  shown  by  its  position — last  word 
of  its  owii  sentence,  and  at  the  same  time  first  word  of  a  new 
line,  and  followed  by  a  full  pause.     See  Rem.  on  2.  247. 


494-519. 

HAUD UMBRIS 


HaUD  ILLI    STA}3UNT  AENlilA    PARVO   HOSPITIA    (vV.  494,  495).— 

"  Oratio  Turni  est  sarcasmus.  Scribendum  arbitror  Baud  illi 
stabuHt  Aeneia  tanti  Hoi^pUia.  Tanti,  ut  filius  etiam  houore 
sepulturae  privetur,"  Peerlkamp.  There  is  no  scoff.  It  is  as  it' 
he  had  said :  "  how  dear  his  kindness  to  Aeneas  is  likely  to  cost 
Evander.  See  !  his  son  sent  home  to  him  dead ;  and  this  is  but 
a  beginning,  an  earnest,  of  what  he  may  expect ;"  stabuni' 
(future).    And  exactly  so  Ovid,  Met.  7.  U86,  (Theseus  threaten- 
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iiig  Aeacus  that  his  friendship  for  the  Athenians  will  cost  him 
dear) : 

"  s<«J«H<5«c  tibi  tua  foedera  magno." 

HosPiTiA  (vs.  495). — As  lakgioh  is  the  empliatic  word  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  so  is  hospitia  of  this.  See  Rem.  on 
2.  247. 

Immanta  PONDERA  BALTET  (vs.  496). — The  helt  was  so  pon- 
derous, not  merely  on  account  of  its  "  bullae"  of  gold,  12.  942, 
but,  very  probably,  also  because  itself  of  gold,  bronze,  or  other 
metal.  That  belts  of  metal  were  worn  even  in  comparatively 
modern  times  appears  from  the  hinges  occurring  at  intervals  of 
three  inches  on  the  belt  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Kaiser  Rudolf, 
Graf  von  Habsburg,  which  forms  part  of  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  the  Hof  Kirche  at  lunspruck.  The 
belt,  however,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  statues  of 
the  mausoleum,  does  not  go  over  tlie  fhoulder  but  round  the 
waist,  immediately  above  the  hips,  and  supports  not  the  sword 
but  the  dagger.  The  "  bullae,"  as  appears  from  these  statues, 
were  either  hollow  balls,  inside  of  which  a  smaller  ball  rattled 
at  every  motion  of  the  bearer — such  as  are  still  generally  used  on 
trappings  of  horses  and  mules  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
elsewhere — or  actual  bells  with  tongues.  They  were  attached  by 
riiigs  wliich  passed  tlirough  holes,  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  "  balteus,"  in  its  whole 
length. 

.  QuuM  SPOMA  iSTA  DiEMQXJE  oDERiT.  (vs.  504). — Compare 
Horn.  III.  185: 

tTTuyeTj  5e  Kai  aWos 
iffov  efioi  <pa<T6at,  Kai  ofiOtwOT^fievai  aVTijv. 

NeC    I  am    FAMA   MALI    TANTT,   SED  CERTIOR   AUCTOR  ADVOI-AT 

AENEAE  (vs.  510). — Liv.  24.  21  :  "ceterum  praevenerat  non 
fama  solum  (qua  nihil  in  talibus  rebus  est  celerius)  sed  nuucius 
etiam  ex  regiis  servis." 

PrOXIMA    QUAEQUE    MBTIT    GLADIO,    LATUMQUE    PER    AGMEN 

ARUENs  LiMiTEM  AGiT  FERRO  (vv.  513,  514).— Theme  and  varia- 
tion, but  failing  to  produce  the  usual  agreeable  effect  of  theme 
and  variation  on  account  of  the  too  great  similarity,  both  with 
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respect  to  position  in  the  verse  and  with  respect  to  sense,  and 
even  witli  respect  to  sound,  between  quaeque  metit  gladio  and 

LIMITEM  AGIT  FERllO. 

There  is  even  a  worse  defect  of  a  similar  kind  (without, 
liowever,  a  similar  excuse  for  it,  inasmuch  as  the  repeated  word 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  presenting-  a  fcamai  variation  of  a 
theme,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  number 
of  feet  required  by  the  verse)  at  verse  546,  where  "ense"is 
repeated  in  "  ferro,"  "  ferro  "  being  yet  wholly  unnecessary  to 
the  sense. 

Ineerias  quos  iMMOLET  UMBiiis,  theme ;  captivocide  rogi 
PERFDNDAT  SANGUINE  Fj.AMMAS,  variation  (vv.  519,  520). 


523-537. 

ET HAEMONIDES 


VAM.  ZJECT.  (vs.  523). 

ET  I  Horn.,  Pal.     II  -2,..     Ill  Rom.   1473  :    P.    Manut. ;    1).   Heins. ; 

N.   Heins.,    (1670) ;    Philippe  ;    Heyne ;    Brunck  ;    Wakef.  ;    Pott. ; 

Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

T 
EN  I  Med.  (EN)  (with  the  N  crossed  out). 

AI   II  -h. 


Q-NATOQXJE  PATRiQUE  (vs.  525). — Not,  with  Heiurich,  mild 
qui  mm  et  gnatus  et  pater,  but  with  Forbiger,  Thiol,  and 
Wagner  (Praest.),  ?neo  gnato  et  meo  patri,  as  proved  by  the 
"  gnatoque  patrique  "  of  11.  178,  where  "  gnato  "  and  "  patri " 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  the  same  person,  but  must  be  the 
two  different  persons,  Pallas  and  Evander.  Compare  the  very 
similar  "  gnataeque  tuique,"  also  two  persons,  7.  360  : 

.     .     .     .     "  nee  i^  TcAsexet  gnataeqite  tuique ;^' 

and  the  "  gnatamque  nepotemque  "  of  Ovid,  Met.  6.  507  : 

.     .     "  natamqiie  nepotemque 
absentes  memori  pro  se  iubet  ore  salutent ;  " 
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and  Find.  Theb.  986  (Hector,  beseeching  Achilles) : 

"  afflicti  miserere  patris,  moveat  tua  Peleus 
peotora  pro  Priamo,  pro  nostro  corpore  Pyn-hiis." 

NON    HlC  VICTORIA   TEUCRUM    VERITIUR,   theme  ;    AUT  ANIMA 

UNA  DABiT  DiscRiMiNA  TANTA,  Variation  (vv.  528,  529). 

Vertitur.— Liv.  41.  18  (22) :  "Hand  uegligenter, ut  qui  in 
€0  ridoriam  vcrti  scirent,  corpus  occultavere." 

Nec  procul  haemonides  (vs.  5^7).—AvaKo\ovdov.  See 
Eemm.  on  1.  27  and  11.  552. 


539-541. 


TOTUS  COLI.UOENS  VESTE  ATQUE  INSIGNIBUS  ARMIS 
QUEM  CONGRESSUS  AGIT  CAMPO  I.Al'SUMQUE  SUPERSTANS 
IMMOLAT  INGENTIQUE  UMBRA  TEGIT  ARMA  SERESTUS 


VAR.  LECT.  (V3.  539). 1 

AEMis  I  Rom.,  Pal.*  Med.  Ill  Asper  (ap.  Serv.) ;  Junta  ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe;  Heyne  ;  Brunck;  Ascensius; 
"Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (1832,  Zec<.  Fm/.,  1861);  Haupt. 

AIBI8  III  Probus  (ap.  Serv.) ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

*  The  RM,  and  perhaps  the  I,  stand,  as  stated  by  Ribbeck,  on  an  erasure ;  but  if 
that  erasure  was  made,  as  stated  by  Ribbeck, by  a  later  hand,  the  erasure  could 
not  have  been  of  LB  and  I,  inasmuch  as  those  letters  would  not  have  left  the 
large  space  now  occupied  by  the  RM  and  I.  In  order  that  the  erasure  should 
be  of  T.B  and  I,  it  must  have  been  made  by  the  original  hand,  which,  after 
having  made  and  filled  up  the  erasure  and  part  of  the  adjoining  parchment  with 
the  RM  and  I,  added  the  S  also  on  the  adjoining  parchment. 


Wagner  (ed.  1861),  as  little  suspecting  a  vanpov  irpoTt^ov 
as  observing  either  the  stiperstans  or  the  totus  coi.ldcbns 
VESTE  ATQUE  INSIGNIBUS  ARMIS,  understands  umbra  to  be  the 
shadow  of  deatli  which  comes  over  the  eyes  of  Haemonides, 
alleging  as  his  reason  for  such  opinion,  that  the  shadow  of 
death  is  par  excellence  "  ingens   umbra : "    "  Facit  ut   eum  s. 
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oculos  eius  umbra  tegat ;  ea  vero,  cuius  causa  mors  est,  umbra 
'  ingeus '  dicitur,  quod  nulla  est  tenebricosior  aiit  magis 
perpetua;"  and,  not  content  with  his  gloss,  rates  Heyne  for 
baving  understood  the  "  ingens  nmTa;a "  to  be  the  sbadow 
which  the  huge  body  of  Aeneas  casts  on  his  prostrate  foe  as  he 
stands  over  him :  "  Miror  non  sensisse  Heyuium  ingens  ilhid 
frigus  quo  poetae  sententiam  ilia  explicatione  afEcit,"  Wagner 
(ed.  Heyn.).  In  which  condemnation  of  Yirgil's  best  com- 
mentator both  Thiel  and  Forbiger  join,  and  cite,  in  support 
of  Wagner's  interpretation.  Homer's  well-known  (tkotoq  oan 
iKaXvi^iv,  applicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  Virgil's  bum  is 
equivalent  to  Homer's  oaa—a  supposition  which  I  need liardly 
inform  the  reader  is  a  palpable  "  petitio  principii."  Wagner's 
interpretation  is  as  old  as  Servius :  "  aut  morte  tegit ;"  and 
down  to  the  time  of  Heyne  was  current  among  commentators, 
to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  Servius's  first  and  better  guess  : 
"  aut  magnitudine  corporis  sui  obumbrat  eius  cadaver."  I  say 
almost  utter,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  deny  J.  H.  Voss,  on  this 
occasion,  either  the  credit  he  so  rarely  deserves  of  agreeing 
with  his  bated  rival  in  the  selection  of  the  least  false  of 
Servius's  three  guesses,  or  the  still  greater  credit  of  perceiving 
and  rejecting  what  that  better  guess  contained  of  erroneous 
(viz.  that  by  edm,  Virgil  meant  "  eius  cadaver"),  as  ivell  as 
of  perceiving  and  pointing  out  to  his  reader  what,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  not  perceived  by  Servius  himself :  viz.  the  contrast 
in  which  ingenti  umbra  stands  to  totus  collucens,  that  very 
contrast  on  which  the  whole  force  of  the  painting  consists,  and  by 
which  the  death  of  Haemonides  is  so  strikingly  distinguished 
from  every  other  death  in  the  Aeneis  : 

"  diesen  verfolgt  er  im  Feld,  und  jetzt  den  gesunkenen  hochher 
opfeit  ei',  -vreitumsoliatteiid  den  strahlenden." 

Compare  Val.  Flaoc.  2.  518  (of  the  sea-monster,  approachiug 
Hesione)  : 

"ilia  simul  molem  horrificam,  scopulosaque  terga 
promovet,  ingentique  umhra  subit." 

Id.  8.  33 : 

"  ingenti  circunidata  praeptjlis  umbra.'' 
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Id.  3.98.: 

.     .     .     "  stellantia  Mopsus 
tegmina,  et  ingentem  Corythi  notat  Eurytus  umbram. 
restitit  ille  gradu,  seseque  a  lumine  ferri 
suslimiit  praeeeps,  subitum  ceu  pastor  ad  amnem 
spumantem  nimbis,  fluctuque  aibusta  ruentem," 

where  bright  arms  and  dark  shadow  set  each  other  off,  as  in 
our  text.     Stat.  Tlieb.  If.  136  : 

"  ilium  [Hippomedontem]  Palladia  sonipes  Neraeaeus  ab  arce 
devebit  arma  pavens,  mniraque  immane  volanti 
implet  agros,  longoque  attoUit  pulveve  campum." 

Senec.  Here.  Fur.  825  (of  Cerberus,  hiding  himself  from  the 
light,  under  the  shadow  of  Hercules)  : 

"aoiemque  retro  flexit,  atque  omni  petit 
cervice  terram  :  turn  sub  Hereulea  caput 
abscondit  umbra." 

Stat.  Theb.  8.  677: 

.     .     .     "alesolori 
imminet  et  magna  trepidum  circumligat  umbra,'''' 

the  "olor"  of  which  last  passage  is  the  Haemonides  of  our 
text ;  the  "  ales,"  Aeneas ;  the  "  magna  umbra,"  the  "  ingenti 
umbra ; "  and  the  "  circumligat,"  the  "  tegit."  And  especially 
Georg.  °2.  1^89  : 

.     .     .     "  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra" 

where  the  identical  expression,  with  only  the  difference  between 
"  protegere  "  and  "  tegere,"  is  applied  by  our  author  himself  to 
tiie  shadow  cast  by  trees. 

Hoivever  incorrect  Plutarch  may  be  in  the  observa- 
tion, that  the  completely  overshadowing  body  is  always  very 
large  in  comparison  of  the  body  which  it  completely  over- 
shadows, de  Facie  in  Orhe  Lun.  '22.  5 :  it  fiiya  to  (TKia^ofitvov, 
VTTipfiiysdst;  TO  aKial^ov.  Ev  Arifivii>  fxiv  ovotTipoc  r\ixu)v  iv  otS' 
OTi  -ytyove,  Tovri  pivTOi  to  TiQpvXiifitvov  lafifiiiov  afiforeooi 
TroAAoKte  aKtiKoafitv, 

Aflws  KaKvtf/ei  vKevpa  Arnu/ias  Poos' 

t7r(j3oAAtt  yap  »;  <TKja  rov  opov^,  WQ  ioiKt,  X"^'"^'  rtvi  fio'iBitjj), 
jUJiKoe  aTTOTfivovaa  Sin  Trie;  OaXuTrrig  ovk  iXottov  tTTTanomta)!/ 
draSidJi/ ;  still  the  effect  of  thus  magnifying  Aeneas's  shadow 
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is  indirectly  to  magnify  the  stature  of  Aeneas.     Ovid,  3Iei.  10. 

110 : 

"  ingens  cervus  erat ;  lateque  patentibus  altas 
ipso  suo  capiti  praetebat  cornibus  umbras," 

•where  the  height  of  the  horns  is  tacitly  set  forth  hy  the  size  of 
the  shadow  they  cast 


553-587. 

IMPEDIT — BIIUGOS 


rJS.  LECT.  (vs.  5.53). 

IMPEDIT  I  Rom.,  Pah,  Med.  (INPENDIT,  with  the  second  N  crossed 
out).  II  ii.  Ill  Yen.  1470  ;  Kom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.; 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne  ;  Brunok ;  "Wakef . ;  Pott.;  WagB. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  J  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

IMPETIT   II  -i\. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  580). 

cui  LiGER  P.  Manut.;    D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)';    Heyne;  Wakef.; 
Jahn;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Forb.  (1852);  llibb. 

CUI  LiGEK   OMITTED,  Aldus  (15H).     Compare  the  similar  omission, 
Ann.  10.  6i9,  of  "  quo  fugis,"  etc. 


Impkdit  (vs.  553). — Embarrasses,  encumbers  with  Ms  spear ;  Viz, 
using  the  manoeuvre  invented  by  Marius.  Plut.  Mar.  25:  At- 
yiTtii  fi'stc  eK6(vi)v  Tr)v  (laxriv  irpwrov  wo  Mapiov  KatvoTo/xyfinvai- 
TO  iripi  TOVQ  vaaov^'  to  yap  ug  tov  aiBtipov  Ejuj3Ai)jua  rnv  ^v\ov 
TtpoTipov  fitv  r)v  hvai  iripovai^  KaTtiKr\iip.tvov  aiSripat^,  tot£  St  o 
MapioQ  TYiv  pfv  wairtp  iix^v  uacrt,  tijv  S"  tTfpav  itiXit>v  ^liXivov 
riXov  £vOpav(TTOv  avT  avrrfg  ivf^aXf,  Te-)(yaZ(t>v  trpoairiaovTa  nv 
vaaov  Ti^  Oupei^Tov  noXipiov  pt)  piviiv  opOov,  aXXa  tov  ^vXivwi 
KXaaOsvTO^  ijXoi;  kojuttiiv  jivtarBai  Trept  tqh  atStipov  KOt  iraptXKiaOai 

to  Sopu  8(0  Tj)v  (jTjOE/3Aor»(Ta  rtje  ai^ije  ivt^ppivov.    Compare 
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also  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.  If.  7:  "  Gallis  magno  ad  pngnani  erat 
iinpediraento,  quod  pluribus  eorum  scutis  uno  ictu  pilorum 
transfixis  et  coUigatis,  cum  ferrum  se  inflexisset,  neque  evellere 
,iieque  sinistra  impedita  satis  commode  pugnare  poterant." 

Ferkt  (vs.  560). — No  uncommon  use  of  tlie  word  in  con- 
nexion with  "unda"  or  "gurges."  Liv.  4.  33  :  "obtrimcantur 
in  ripis  ;  alios  in  aquam  compulses,  gurgites  ferunt." 

Streperet  CLiPEis  (vs. ,568). — RaUkd  on  the  shields  with  his 
njmirs. 

Paribus  (vs.  568). — "Pari  mmiero  ;  sciz.  quinquaginta 
clipeos,"  Heyne,  Forbiger.  But,  first,  this  is  the  meaning  of 
TOT ;  and  tot  paribus  cupeis,  so  interpreted,  is  no  hair  more 
than  "tot  clipeis;"  secondly,  par  everywhere  else  in  Virgil 
signifies,  not  equality  in  number,  but  in  appearance,  i.  e.  signi- 
fies likeness;  and  thirdly,  par,  taken  in  its  usual  Yirgilian 
sense  of  matching  each  other,  affords  not  merely  the  picture  of 
Briareus,  armed  with  fifty  shields  (no  matter  of  what  kind), 
but  the  much  better,  more  complete  picture  of  Briareus,  armed 
with  fifty  shields  all  matches,  as  if  he  were  himself  an  entire 
company  or  regiment  of  soldiers  all ' equipped  alike;  and  so 
Seryius  :  "  Inter  se  paribus."  The  suggestion  of  Peerlkamp, 
"  Fortasse  inest  notio  illius,  qui  se  parem  lovi  putabat,  ferebat," 
carries  with  it  its  own  refutation,  the  equality  or  matching 
expressed  by  paribus. being,  as  plainly  as  words  can  express, 
positive  and  absolute,  not  an  imagined  equality,  or  equality 
existing: only  in  the  mind  of  the  giant. 

LuoAGUs  (vs.  575). — Q,u.  ?  u-hite  captain  (Xcuko?,  and  ayul), 
from  hi*  white  horses. 

Contra  (vs.  585). — I.e.,  on  the  contrary,  to,  ov  in  reply  to. 
The  word  not  only  strengthens  and  heightens  dicta  parat,  but 
has  its  exact  parallel,  vs.  343  above  : 

.     .     .     "  sed  non  et  figere  coHiJ'ffl 
est  licitum," 

,"in  return,"  "in  reply,"  "on  his  side."  The  word  is  one  of 
.Virgil's  most  favourite,  and  occurs  no  less  than  ten  times  else- 
where in  the  course  of  this  single  book.     To  omit,  with  Wagner, 
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all  the  words  in  the  line  after  dicta  parat  ;  or,  with  Peerlkamp, 
to  omit  all  after  contra,  is  not  only  to  go  point-blank  against 
the  authority  of  the  MSS.,  but  to  go  against  that  authority, 
without,  as  it  seems  to  me,  obtaining  thereby  any  advantage  to 
the  sense — nay,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  plain  and  positive  detri- 
ment thereto. 

Ut  pronus  pendens  in  verbera  telo  admonuit  biiugos 
(vv.  586,  587).—/.  e.  "  pendens  in  verbera  (teli  sciz.)  admonuit 
telo." 


592-594. 


LUCAGE  NULI,A  TUOS  CURRUS  FUGA  SEGNIS  EQUORtfM 
PRODIDIT  AUT  VANAE  VERTERE  EX  HOSTIBUS  UMBRAE 
IPSE  ROTIS  SAI.IENS  lUGA  DESERIS 


"  Intelligenda  haec  sunt  de  curru  Lueagi  everso ;    hine  ipse 
exctissm,'  vers.  590,  et  Liger  delapsus,  vers.  596.     Currus  autem 
proditus  dieitur,  quia  everso  facile  potiri  potest  Aeneas,  vers. 
595.     Cuius  rei. causa  non  est  tarditas  aliqua  equorum,  nulla 
segnis  fuga,  quippe  concitatissime  currentium,  nee  vanus  aliquis 
terror  ex  hostibus  veniens ;  sed  hastae  dominum  percutientis 
iactu  eonsternati  sunt  illi ;  quae  res  per  sarcasmum  ipsi  Lucago 
probro  vertitur,"  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.   and  Praest.) :   "Vkr- 
TERE,  everterant ;  nempe  eonsternati  equi  everterunt  currum ; 
quare  Lueagus   excusHiis,   Liger  delapsu»,   currus   autem  prodi 
dieitur,  quippe  quo  everso  facile  potiri  possit  Aeneas,  vers.  595." 
.Not  only  is  the  general  view  here  given  directly  the  opposite 
I  of  the  general  view  given  by  our  author,  but  each  particular  is 
^the  direct  opposite  of  each  particular.     The  chariot  is  not  over- 
turned.     Lueagus  is  not  thrown  out  by  any  overturn  of  the 
chariot.     Liger  does  not  dismount  on  account  of  any  overturn 
of  the  chariot.     The  horses  have  not  run  away,  nor  does  the 
chariot  come  into  Aeneas'a  hands  because  it  has  been  over- 
turned.    Tlie  chariot  is  not  overturned,  for  where  is  there  one 
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single  word  to  such  effect  ?— where  ?  I  look  everywhere,  in 
vain  for  one  single  word  even  so  much  as  implying  the  over- 
turn of  the  chariot— one  single  word  from  which  it  is  to  be 
even  so  much  as  inferred.  There  is  not  one.  It  is  a  mere 
assumption  of  the  commentator.  Lucagus  is  not  thrown  out 
by  any  overturn  of  tlie  chariot,  but  is  TcnnnVfifl  nnf— }ii^^1p<1 
out— EXCTJSsus — by  the  blow  he  has  received  from  the  spear. 
flung  at  him  by  Aeneas : 

.       .       .       6UBIT  ORAS  HASTA  PER  IMAS 
FULGBNTIS  CLIPEI,  TUM  LAEVUM  PEUFORAT  INGUEN  ; 
EXCUSSUS  CURRU  MOUIBUNUUS  VOITITUE  AUVIS. 

Ilis  being  thus  knocked  out  of  the  chariot  is  what  Aeneas 
mockingly  calls  leaping  out  of  the  chariot:  ipse  rotis  s  a  liens 
lUGA  DESEKis ;  and  correctly  so  called,  for  in  this  act  the 
chariot  is  left  standing  behind.  Compare  the  same  term  applied 
by  Patroclus  to  Cebriones,  not  thrown  out  by  any  overturn  of 
the  chariot  of  Hector,  but  similarly  knocked  out  by  the  stroke 
of  his  spear,  Hom.  //.  16.  7^7: 

voWovs  ay  Kopeaetev  avTjp  o5c,  TtjBea  Supwu 
VTjos  airodpairKuPf  ei  Kat  SutTTre/i^eAos  eiTj' 
as  vvv  fy  ireSt^  e|  nnrup  peia  KvfiiO'Ta. 

\To  have  called  Lucagus's  being  pitched  out  by  the  overturn 
jof  the  chariot,  leaping  out  (salikns),  would  have  been  in  the 

/highest  degree  incorrect,  as  in  that  case  the  chariot  would  not 
nave  been  left  behind,  but  have  come  with  him. 

The  horses  have  not  run  away  ("  concitatissime  currentium," 
Wagner).  On  the  contrary,  they  liave  gone  slow,  nulla  fuga 
EQUORUM  PRODiDiT.  Words  could  not  be  more  express..  "  Tour 
horses  did  not  take  fright,  and  turn  about  and  run  away, 
VANAE  VERTERE  EX  HosTiBDS  UMBRAE,  and  SO  betray  the  chariot 
by  throwing  you  out,  as  Niphaeus's  horses  betrayed  his  chariot 
by  throwing  him  out,  "  eflunduntque  ducem,"'VS.  574;  but 
you  betrayed  the  chariot  yourself  by  leaping  out :  ipse  rotis 
SALiENS  lUGA  DESERis.  Ligcr  does  jiot  dismount  on  account  of 
any  overturn  of  the  chariot.  It  is  not  the  usual  course  to  din- 
mount  from  an  overturned  chariot :  the  chariot  being  overturned 
jouave  thrown  out ;  excuteris,  non  delaberis  :  delaberis 
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ex  Curro  non  everso  ;  and  this  is  what  Liger  does,  delahitur; 
delabitur,  in  order  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Aeneas, 
and  beg  for  his  life. 

.       .   ■  .       FHATER  TENDEBAT  IKEKTES 
.  .  INFELIX  PALMA8,  CtJKUrir  BELAPSUS  EODEM  : 

PER  TE,  etc. 

The  chariot  does  not  come  into  Aeneas's  hands  because  it  is 
overturned,  but  simply  because  one  of  its  owners,  Lueagus,  has 
been  killed,  .    . 

EXCUSSUS  CTJRKU  MORIBUNDUS  VOLVITUR  ARVIS, 

and  the  other  does  hot  attempt  to  defend  it : 

.       .       PRATER  TENDEBAT  INHUTES 
INFELIX  PALMAS,   CUERU  DELAPBUS  EODEM.  - 

FuGA  sEGNis  EQUORUM  (v8.  592). — "  Equorum  ,  tarditas," 
Servius,  Wagner,  Thiol,  Forbiger.  No ;  the  words  are  not  to 
be  blended  together,  do  not  form  one  idea,  the  adjective  coimter- 
acting  and  limiting  the  substantive,  as  if  Virgil  had  written, 
velocitas  tarda,  celeritas  tarda;  but  the  adjective  heightens  the 
substantive,  is  a  moral  addition  to  it,  not  physical  counteractive 
of  it.  The  FUGA  spoken  of  is  not  only  flight,  i.e.  speed,  but  it 
is  SEGNis  FUGA,  cowavdly  flight,  cowardly  speed;  and  the  meaning 
is :  your  horses  have  not,  like  cowards,  run  away  and  thrown 
you  out;  but  you,  like  a  coward,  have  rvm  away  from  your 
horses :  ipse  (segnis)  rotis  saliens  iuga  deseris. 

Vanae  vertere  ex  hostibus  umbrae  (vs.  593). — "  lun- 
genda  vanae  ex  hostibus  umbrae,  non  vertere  (quod  est  evertere 
non  avertere)  ex  hostibus,"  Heyne;  correctly,  as  to  the  structure, 
which  is  hot  "vertere  ex  hostibus,"  but  "  umbrae  ex  hostibus ;" 
incorrectly,  as  to  the  meauing  of  '•  vertere,"  which  is  not  ever- 
tere,  but  avertere.     Ovid,  Her.  16,  206  : 

.     ,     .     "  qui  trepidos  a  dape  »«»•<«<  equos. " 

Id.  Ars.  Am.  1.  329  : 

.     .     .     "  curruque  retorto 
Auioram  versis  Phoetus  adisset  equis  : " 

incorrectly  also  as  to  the  object  of  vertere,  which  is  not,  not- 
withstanding the  prima  facie  appearance  that  it  is,  the  tuos 
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cuRRUs  of  the  preceding  verse,  but  (to  be  supplied  from  the 
EQuoRUM  of  the  preceding  verse)  equos,  exactly  as  verse  572 
above : 

"  atque  illi  (equi) 

,     .     .     metu  versi  retroque  ruentes 
effunduntque  ducem,  rapiuntque  ad  litoia  currus;" 

and  compare  Ovid,  just  quoted, 


595-601. 


FRATER  TENDEBAT  INERMES 
INFELIX  PALMAS  CURRU  UELAPSUS  EODEM 
PER  TE  PER  QUI  TE  TALEM  GENUFRE  PARENTKS 
VIR  TROIANE  SINE  HANC  ANIMAM  ET  MISERERE  PRECANTIS 
PltlRIBUS  ORANTI  AENEAS  HAUU  TALIA  DUDUM 
DICTA  DABAS  MORERE  ET  FRATREM  NE  DESERE  PRATER 
TUM  LATEBRAS  ANIMAE  PECTUS  MUCRONE  RECLUDIT 


VAM.  LECT.  (vs.  595). 

iNERTis  I  mm..  Pal.,"  3M.,  INERTIS,  or  INEETES.  "  In  codd.  aliquot 
pervetustis  ineetis  legitur,"  Pierius.  II  i%.  Ill  Rom.  147-3 ; 
Brunck;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad^ ;  Haupt;  Ribb.  ; 

IN  HOSIES  II  -^o. 

UfEBMEs,  or  iNEEMEis  II  J-.  Ill  Veil.  1470'(IIf ARMES.) ;  P.  Marnit.-; 
D.  Heins. ;  JS.  Heins.  (1670,  1738) ;  Philippe  ;  Hejrie  ;  mkef. 

•  -■"  INERMIS  prima  manu,"  Kibb.  This  is  incorrect.  There  is  no  erasure  under, 
nor  has  alteration  ever  been  made  in^  any  of  the  letters  of  the  word,  which 
stands  thus  in  the  MS.,  INERIIS.  The  space  between  the  R  and  the  T  pre- 
sents, at  first  sight,  an  appearance  as  if  the  parchment  had  heen  scraped  by  the 
point  of  a  knife,  or  a  pin  ;  but  the  appearance'  is  probably  illusory,  the  parch- 
ment, on  being  examined  against  the  light,  not  presenting  the  thinned  appearance 
which  is  invariably  produced  by  an  erasure.  The  apparent  scrape  is  most 
probably  an  accidental  injury  to,'or  defect  in,  the  parchment.  If,  by  possibility, 
there  was  an  erasure  in  this  place,  the  space  is  so  small,  that  there  never, could 
have  stood  in  it  a  letter  consisting  of  more  than  a  single  stroke;  or  if  an  M  was 
•     '  intended,  more  than  the  first  stroke  of  that  letter. 
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VAE.  LtCT.  (vs.  601). 
^PECTUS   I   Mom.,   Pah,   Med.      II  f .      Ill   Eom.    1473  ;    P.  Manut. ; 

D.  Heins.  ;   F.  Heins.  (1670);   Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ; 

Pott;  Wagu.  (^d.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
PENITUS,  III  conj.  of  Jacob  ad  Lucil.,  Aetn.  139,  approved  by  Peerlkamp. 


TUM      LATEBEAS      ANIMAE       PECTUS      MUCRONE      EECLTJDIT      (vS. 

601) . — "  Lafebras  animae  pectus ;  definitio  est  pectoris,  /.  e.  in 
quo  anima  latet  et  continetur,"  Servius.  "  Quam  illud  pectus 
hie  langueat,  sine  me  quisque  Tidet.  Neque  Servius  banc 
voeem  habuit,  ut  videtur  ;  dieit  enim  esse  definitionem  pectoris ; 
cur  doceat,  si  ipsam  vocem  legit  in  versu  ?  scribendum  est  turn 
latebras  animae  penitus  mucrone  recludit,"  Jacob  ad  Lucil., 
Aetn.  139.  Jacob's  observation  is  naugbt,  and  bis  emendation 
an  alteration  for  tbe  worse.  Servius's  meaning,  however 
awkwardly  expressed,  is  not  tbat  latebeas  animae  defines  or 
explains  what  is  meant  by  pectus,  but  that  pectus  defines  or 
explains  what  is  meant  by  latebeas  animae — is  the  epexegesis 
of  LATEBEAS  ANIMAE  :  latehvas  animae,  i.e.  pectus  recludit.  How 
useful  the  part  performed  by  the  word  which  .facob  and  Peerl- 
kamp so  summarily,  and  so  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the 
MSS.,  eject  from  the  text,  appears  at  once  on  a  comparison  of 
Claudian,  in  Rufinum,  2.  Jj.lU  : 

"  hie  iecur,  hie  eordis  fibras,  hie  pandit  anhslas 
pulmonis  lalebras;" 

where  the  reader,  if  he  is ,  not  content  with  a  very  imperfect 
picture,  indeed,  must  be  at  the  pains  to  excogitate  the  omitted 
word  "  pectus  "  for  himself.  Similarly  useful — I  may  almost 
Say  similarly  indispensable— is  the  part  performed  by  "  silvas," 
6.  7 : 

.     .     .     ' '  pars  densa  f  erarum 
tectarapit  silvas; " 

where,  except  for  the  epexegesis,  the  reader  could  hardly  avoid 
taking  the  picture  presented  to  him  to  be  that  of  a  Imnt. 

Latebeas  animae. — Why  was  Virgil  on  this  particular 
occasion,  and  on  this  only,  chosen  to  represent  the  breast  as  the 
latehrae  of  the  anima  ?   From  our  experience  of  the  propriety 
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with  whioli  Virgil  suits  his  descriptive  terms  to  tlie  occasion, 
may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  the  allusion  in  "  latebrae  " 
may  be  something  more  than  a  general  notice,  en  passant,  of 
the  secrecy  of  the  seat  of  the  soul  or  life,  may  have  a  reference 
to  the  soul  of  Liger  in  particular,  may  represent  the  soul  of 
Liger  as  hiding  itself,  skulking  from  the  wrath  of  Aeneas? 
This  is  the  more  likely,  flrst,  because  Liger  has  been  just 
represented  as  begging  Aeneas's  mercy  for  his  soul :  sine  hano 
ANiMAM,  ET  MisEREUE  PREOANTis  ;  "  hear  my  prayer  for  mercy, 
and  let  my  sOul  off;"  secondly,  because  no  word  better 
expresses  than  latebrae  a  refuge  in  which  there  is  something 
dishonourable,  a  refuge  which  is  sought  through  fear,  or  for 
some  other  unworthy  motive :  compare  verse  656  of  this  very 
book: 

' '  hue  sese  trepida  Aeneae  fugientis  imago 
coniicit  in  latebrae  ;" 

and  verse  663 : 

"  turn  levis  haud  ultra  latebras  iam  quaerit  imago  ;" 

in  both  which  places,  too,  the  skulking  object  itself,  the  image, 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  physical  nature  as  the 
anima  of  our  text :  also  Lucan,  2.  494: 

"  lion  satis  est,  muros  latebras  quaesisse  pavoii  ?  " 

Id.  10.  439  : 

.     .     .     "  at  Caesar,  moenibus  urbis 
diffisus,  foribus  elausae  se  protegit  aulae 
degeneres  passus  latebras  ;" 

and  thirdly,  because  a  similarly  mean,  cowardly,  unworthy 
character  is  ascribed  to  the  anima  of  Drances;  and  not  only 
ascribed,  but  ascribed  in  the  same  connexion,  viz.  that  of 
habitation  in  i\ie  pectus.     11.  408  : 

"  nunquara  animam  talem  dextra  hac,  absiste  moveri, 
amittes  ;  habitet  tecum,  et  &i%  pectore  iu  isto." 
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608-615. 

VENUS  NEC  TK  SENTENTIA  FALI.IT 
TROIANAS  SUSTENTAT  OPES  NON  VIVIDA  BELLO 
UKXTKA  VIKIS  ANIMUSQUE  FEROX  PATIESSQUE  PEKICI,! 
GUI  lUNO  SUBMISSA  QUID  O  PULOHEKIUME  CONIUX 
SOLLICITAS  AEGRAM  ET  TUA  THISTIA  DICTA  TIMENTEM 
SI  MlHI  QUAE  QUONDAM   FUERAT  QUAMQUE  ESSE  DBCEBAT 
VIS  IN  AMOIIE  FORET  NON  HOC  MIHI  NAMQUE  NEGARES 
OMNIPOTKNS 


Venus— TROIANAS  sustentat  opes  (vv.  608,  609), — ;"  In 
Omni  liao  pugua  nullum  numen  adesse  cernimus.  Qugmodo 
nunc  Jupiter  potest  dicere  Venus  sustentat  IVoianos?.  Quomodo 
)ion  vivida  bello  virtus?  Imo,  quod  etiam  Heynius  animadvertit, 
virtus  Aeiieae  pugnam  restituerat.  Omuino  scribenduni 
arbitror:  Non,  ut  lere,  Venus  {tua  te  sententia  fallit)  Troiimus 
sustentat  opes:  sed  vimdu  hello Dextra  viris  sq.,"  Peerlkamp.  The 
very  meaning,  in  order  to  obtaiu  which  Peerlkamp  would  alter 
the  text,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  all  the  MSS.,  is  already 
expressed  in  the  text,'  and  expressed  better  than  it  would  be 
by  the  proposed  alteration,  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
statement  that  a  thing  is  so,  meaning  that  it  is  not  so,  i« 
stronger  than  the  statement  that  a  thing  is  not  so,  meaning 
that  it  is  not  so,  and  in  which  the  statement  that  a  thing  is  not 
so,  meaning  that  it  is  so,  is  stronger  than  the  simple  statement 
that  it  is  so,  meaning  that  it  is  so.  The  queen  of  heaven, 
less  singleminded  than  the  Diiteli  commentator,  and  herself 
not  above  using  the  same  figure  of  speech — witness  the  tauntiug 
vein  in  which  she  accosts  Venus,  4,  93 : 

"  egregiam  vero  laudem  et  spolia  ampla  rcfertis 
tuque  puerque  tuus  ;  magnum  et  memorabile  numen 
una  dolo  dWum  si  femina  victa  duorum  est" — 

shows  by  her  answer  how  well  she  understands  the  raillery  of 
her  and  the  world's  lord  and  master  : 

.       .       .       QTJill,  O  PULCHEKRIME  CONIUX, 
SOLLICITAS  AEGKAM,  ET  TUA  TKISTIA  DICTA  TIMENTEM  ; 
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where  tristia  dicta  is,  not  your  sad  words,  I.  e.  sad  witli 
respect  to  the  Trojan  fates,  hut  your  severe  words,  i.e.  severe 
with  respect  to  me,  gibing.  So  plaiu,  houest,  and  simple- 
minded  a  man  was  Peerlkamp,  as  not  only  not  to  use  irony 
himself,  but  not  even  to  be  able  to  understand  it  when  used  by 
others !  How  unlike  in  his  whole  being  to  his  author  !  How 
one  thousand  times  more  unlike  to  his  other,  still  more  mis- 
understood author,  Horace  !     See  Eem.  on  "  rata,"  verse  629. 

SoLLiciTAs  (vs.  612). — Precisely  our  English  tease,  fret, 
i.e.  make  uneasy.  Liv.  5.  47:  "  Sedato  deinde  tumultu,  re- 
liquum  noctis  (quantum  in  turbatis  mentibus  poterat,  quum 
praeteritum  quoque  periculum  sollicitaret)  quieti  datum  est." 

Omnipotens  (vs.  615).— Here,  at  11.  790,  and  2.  689,  the 
word  omnipotens  urges  the  request,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the 
possibility  of  its  being  granted — shows  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  person  to  whom  the  request  is  made  to  grant  it,  if  he  thinks 
proper  so  to  do.     See  Eem.  on  "  qui  potes,"  10.  632. 


620-639. 

ONEKAVIT — VERBA 


YAE.  LECT.  (vs.  620). 
ONEKAVIT  I  Med.  (Fogg.).     HI  Yen.  1470;  Aldus  (1514);  P.   Manut.  ; 
D.  Heins.;    N.  Heins.  (1670) ;    Heyne  ;    Jahn  (1825) ;    Wagn.  (1832, 

1861) ;  Forb.  (1852)  ;  Kibb. 
OKNAViT  III  Schrader  Emend.,  p.  151;  conj.  Wakef. 


ToLLE  FUGA  TURNUM  (vs.  624),   theme ;  instantibus   eripe 
FATis,  variation. 

Eata  (vs.  629). — "In  Cod.  Eom.  data.  Praeferam.  lupiter 
dixerat :  Turnum  eripe  instantibus  fatis :  plui'a  tibi  promittere 
non  possum.  luno  ex  verbis  istis  coniiciebat  Turnum  manere 
brevi  mortem,  quam  nunc  evadebat.     Cur  mihi,  inquit,non 
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spondes  banc  vitam,  quam  Turno  nunc  dedisti,  mansuram  ? " 
Peerlkamp.  In  respect  of  Juno's  meaning,  Peerlkamp  is,  no 
doubt,  right ;  but  this  very  meaning  is  better  expressed  by  the 
text  as  it  now  stands  than  by  the  text  altered  according  to  the 
iloman  MS.  and  Peerlkamp,  inasmuch  as  rata  adds  to  tlie 
strength  of  maneuet — makes  that  word  express,  not  merely 
continuance,  but,  if  I  may  say  so,  confirmed,  ratified,  established 
continuance ;  while  data,  added  to  vita,  makes  no  important 
addition  to  the  force  of  that  word,  it  being  of  no  consequence 
either  to  Turnus  or  to  Juno  whether  the  vlta  of  Turnua  had 
been  data  or  not ;  that  it  was  vita,  that  Turnus  lived,  was  all 
that  Juno  cared  for  or  interfered  about.  Still  further,  and 
almost  worse,  to  eject  kata  is  to  deprive  Juno's  speech  of  its 
most  emphatic,  most  solemn  word — that  word,  of  all  words,  the 
most  proper  to  be  used  in  an  address  to  the  supreme  dispenser 
of  the  rata  of  the  Fates;  Aen.  9.  lOU  : 

.     .     .     "  idque  ratum  Stygii  per  flumina  fratris, 
per  pice  torrentes  atmque  voragine  ripas 
adnuit." 

At  verse  608  we  have  seen  Peerlkamp  commit  a  similar  error : 
alter  the  text  in  order  to  make  it  express  the  very  meaning 
■which  it  expressed  better  as  it  stood.  Heu!  commeiitatonim 
ignarae  mentes. 

Qui  potes  (vs.  632)  has  pretty  much  the  same  effect  here 
as  "omnipotens,"615,  above,  and  11. 790.  Each  urges  a  reason 
•why  the  request  asked  should,  at  least  might,  be  granted :  "  qui 
potes,"  or  "  namque  potes  "  is  the  ordinary  form,  answers  for  an 
inferior  personage  (6. 366)  as  well  as  for  Jupiter ;  "  omnipotens 
properly,  of  course,  only  for  Jupiter  ;  improperly,  however,  for 
Juno,  Fortune,  Fate,  Plutus,  Cupid,  and  other  personages,  to 
which  mythological  heraldry  assigned  a  power  more  or  less 
nearly  co-ordinate  with  Jupiter's.  The  much  more  limited,  still 
decreasing,  and  likely  still  to  decrease,  application  of  the  latter 
term  in  modern  times  is  due  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  mythology, 
brought  about,  or  being  brought  about,  by  the  machinations  or 
philosophy.     See  Eem.  on  "  namque  poteg,  6.  366. 

Agens  hiemem   (vs.  634). — Driving  a  storm,  i.e.  using  a 
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storm  as  a  vehicle,  and  driving  it  on  exactly  as  "  agit  ventos," 
4.  245,  wliere  see  Rem.  Hikmem. —  Winter,  bad  weather,  a 
t&mpest,  a  storm;  Ital.  temporak. 

DaTIDAJIIIS    ORNAT     TELIS,     CLIPEUMQUE     lUBASQUE    niVINI 

ASS1MU1.AT  CAPITIS  (vv.  638,  639). — Ornare  being  in  common 
use  for  things  worn  on  the  person,  viz.  for  ordinary  clothes,  for 
ornaments  of  all  kinds,  and  for  defensive  armour,  the  com- 
mentators have  demurred  to  ornat  tislis,  and  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  query  whether  it  is  not  more  probable  that  Virgil 
has  not  here '  used  telis  for  armis,  than  ornat  fdr  instrmt ; 
nay,  even  so  far  as  to  eject  ornat,  and  substitute  armnt  in  its 
place.  "  I'elis  pro  armis,  pauUo  durius ;  nisi  de  valida  Aeneae 
hasta  accipere  praestat,"  Heyne.  "  Telis  pauUo  durius  pro 
armis  positum.  In  Cod.  Dorvil.  pro  oriiat  legitur  armat,  quod 
sane  magis  convenit  telis.  Sed  invitis  codd.  nihil  mutandum," 
Forbiger,  Peerlkamp.  "  Telis,  armis,"  Thiel.  "  Umbram  in 
Aeneae  faciem  Dardaniis  ornat  armis,"  Oudend.  ad  Apul. 
Met.  3,  p.  283.  This  is  all  incorrect.  Ornare  is,  indeed, 
generally  applied  to  things  worn,  but  may  be  applied  to  weapons 
or  things  carried,  and  is  so  applied  by  so  correct  a  writer  as 
Cicero  himself,  in  a  discussion,  too,  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "armatus,"  Pro  Caecin.  21.  60:  "  Aematisvk.  Quid 
dicemus?  armatos,  si  Latine  loqui  volumus,  quos  appellare 
vere  possumus  ?  Opinor  eos  qui  scutis  telisque  parati  ornatique 
sunt." 

Telis  clipeumque  (vs.  638). — Telis,  representing  the 
weapons,  viz.  sword  and  spear  ;  clipeum,  the  arms  worn  on  the 
person,  we  have  between  the  two  words  the  entire  equipment, 
or  rigging-out. 

Dat  inania  verba  (vs.  639),  theme;  dat  sine  mentb 
soNUM  (vs.  640),  variation.  ^ 

Inania,  not  tchich  have  no  sense  or  meaning,  but  which  are  not 
the  expression  of  ani/ internal  mind  or  consciousness;  which  are 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  umbra  by  Juno,  not  the  expression 
of  ana  sentiment  of  the  umbra  itself.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
of  inania  is  declared  expressly  by  the  poet  himself  in  the 
immediately  succeeding  words;  dat  sine  mente  sonum  gives 
the  sound  (of  words),  not  without  meaning  [i.e.  nonsensical  or 
senseless  words),  but  without  a  corresponding  mind,  feeling,  or 
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internnl  consciotisness.  The  umbra,  totally  without  conscious- 
jiess,  says  wliatever  Juno  dictates. 

Mente  (vs.  640). — Not  meaning,  but  consciousness,  a? 
verse  899 :   "  mentemque  reeepit." 

Peerlkamp's  gloss  on  the  passage  is  a  sorites  of  blunders. 
XJnder standing  mente  to  be  meaning,  he  understands  sonum 
SINE  MENTE  to  be  inartieiikitc  sounds:  "Umbra  verbum  nullum 
protiilit,  sed  Turnum  voce,  id  est,  sowo  lacessit,  non  verho;"  and, 
objecting'  to  inania  verba,  first  that  verba  at  all  stands  in 
irreconcilable  opposition  to  liis  explanation,  "  sono,  non  verbo;" 
secondly,  that  inania  vekba  can  only  mean  words  without 
sense  or  meaning ;  "  Quae  nee  sententiam  nee  signifieationem 
habent,  stultaadeo  et  inepta;"  and  thirdly,  ih.&i  iiihe  umbra 
had,  talked  such  gibberish,  Turnus  would  have  immediately 
discovered  that  it  could  not  be  Aeneas  he  was  pursuing,  ejects 
the, clause  dat  inania  verba  out  of  the  text,  as  the  mere 
'*  supplementum  "  of  some  grammarian — some  grammarian  as 
dexterous  to  add  to,  as  Peerlkamp  (and  his  successor,  Grruppe.) 
to  take  from,  the  Virgilian  text.  See  Rem.  on  "  voce  lacessit," 
verse  644. 


640-654. 

ORESSUMQUE  — PARATO 


VAR.LEOT.{vs.UD). 
GEESsTJMQUE  I  Med.  (Fogg.).     Ill  Wakef. 

GEESsusaoE  m  VeE.  1470  ;  ■  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Jahn  (1825) ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861) ;  Forb. 
(1852) ;  Ribt. 

Imago  (vs.  643).— In  its  third  sense ;  neither  the  picture 
in  the  mind,  as  9.  294,  10.  824  :  "  pietatis  imago;"  nor  the 
picture  in  the  eyes,  ke.  the  picture  of  the  object  presented  to  the 
sight,  as  10.  466  :  "  Turni  venientis  imago  ;"  but  the  picture 
or  likeness  of  an  absent  object,  here  of  Aeneas. 
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Voce  lacessit  (vs.  644). — Provokes,  challenges  wUh  taimtimj 
■itords  to  come  on.     See  Eem.  on  "  inania  verlia,"  verse  639. 

PoNTE  PARATO  (v.  654). — Lmiding-stage  laid  down,  landing- 
stage  thrown  across.  Ponte  pakato  only  repeats  expositis 
scALTS,  in  a  somewhat  varied  form;  the  soalae  being  the 
boarding  with  slips  or  rounds  nailed  transversely  on  it  at 
regular  distances,  and  the  pons  being  the  bridge  formed  by 
thfe  boarding  wlien  thrown  across:  in  other  words,  scalife 
desci"ibes  the  structure  of  the  boards,  pontibus  the  use  to 
which  they  were  put. 


661-676. 

ILI.UM— ^VENTI 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  661). 

ii.i.UM  .  .  .  AENEAS  I  Med.   II  f.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  P.  Maimt. ; 

D.   Heins.  ;    N.    Heins.    (1670,    1738);    Philippe;   Heyne ;    Bninnlc ; 

Wakef. ;    Pott.;   Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 

S 
iii,E  .  .  .  aesean  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (AENEAN,  with  the  last  N  crossed  Out). 


VAl.  lECT.  ordo  (vs.  661). 

itLTTM  or  ILLE  I  oBTTA  |  TUM  |  BED  |  (vv.  661,  662,  665,  664)  I  Rom.,  Pal., 
Med.  Ill  Rom.  1473  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ; 
Heyn. ;  Pott. ;  Wakef. 

tDM  I  SED  I  li.ttTM  I  OBTIA  |  (vv.  661,  662,  663,  664)  II  stated  by  Ribbenk 
to  be  in  Paris.  2.  3.  Ill  Brunck  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ; 
Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


VAU.  LECT.  (vs.  670). 

aus^  (QtJEMUE  in  the  margin)  I  Med.  (Fogg.). 

WEMVE  III  Ten.  1470;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
■        (1670);   Heyne;  Wakef.;  Jahn(1825);  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Thiel'; 
Forb.  (1852) ;  Ribb. 
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Illum  autem  .  .  .  posciT  (vs.  661). — But  the  real  Aeueas 
in  the  meanwhile  challenges  the  absent  Turnus  to  the  fight, 
and  in  his  search  for  him  sends  down  many  heroes  to  death. 
The  two  lines  illum  .  .  .-  morti  being,  according  to  our 
author's  usual  manner — viz.  of  attaching  to  the  first  clause  of 
his  description  another  act  intimately  connected  with  that 
which  he  is  describing,  and  then  returning,  taking  up  again, 
and  proceeding  with  the  description — interposed  between  the 
account  of  the  phantom's  taking  refuge  in  the  vessel  and  the 
phantom's  ascent  out  of  the  vessel  to  the  sky.  In  the  trans- 
position of  the  verses — which,  first,  as  I  believe,  proposed  by 
Brunck,  has  been  adopted  by  Wagner,  both  in  his  ed.  Heyne 
and  in  his  Praest.,  by  Forbiger  and  by  Eibbeck — nothing  can  be 
more  awkward  than  Ttinuim  after  illum  (meaning  Turimm)  in 
the  line  but  one  preceding.  Had  this  transposed  order  been 
the  real,  true  Yirgilian  order  of  the  verses,  we  should,  un- 
doubtedly, have  had  not  ilium  (Turnum)  succeeded  immediately 
by  Ttirmim,  but  Turnum  succeeded  immediately  by  ilium 
(Turnum);  and  so  on  in  the  received  and,  as  I  do  not  at  all 
doubt,  true  and  Virgilian  order.  Illum  (referring  to  Turmis, 
verse  657),  because  Turnus  (verse  657)  is  so  near  that  ilium 
can  raise  neither  doubt  nor  confusion;  and  Turnum  (verse 
665),  because  on  account  of  the  intervention,  not  merely  of 
illum  (verse  661),  but  of  seven  entire  lines,  a  repetition  of  illum 
would  not  indicate  with  sufiicient  clearness  that  it  was  Turnus 
was  meant. 

Quae  me  fuga,  quemve  reducit  (vs.  670). — "Plenum  est, 
quod  superiores  editores  non  viderant,  quern  reducit  ex  acie," 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyne  and  Praest.),  Forbiger.  I  think  not, but 
the  very  contrary,  reducit  (reducet)  in  acievi.  Turnus  does  not 
know  that  the  vessel  is  bringing  him  to  his  country.  He  does 
not  know  whither  it  is  bringing  him.  All  that  he  knows  is,  that 
it  is  bringing  him  away,  ex  acie,  and  all  his  anxiety  is  to  yet 
back ;  to  escape  from  his  present  position.  Q,uae  me  fuga  ? 
"  How  shall  I  escape  from  this  boat,  from  being  carried  I  know 
not  whither,  and  get  back  to  my  brave  fellows  before  the  camp 
of  the  Trojans  ?  and,  if  I  do  get  back,  what  kind  of  an  appear- 
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anee  shall  I  make  before  them?"  (quemve  reducit?) — lauren- 
TisNE  iTEKUM  Sltifios  Axjt  CASTRA  vTDEBO  ?  IS  thus  the  Variation 
of  the  theme,  quae  me  i^uga  quemve  reducit  ? 

Vos  o  poTius  MiSKRESciTE  VENTi  (vs.  676). — "  Dolet  sihi 
etiam  iufelieium  vota  sublata:  siquidem  in  mari  constitutus 
optare  sibi  hiatum  nbn  potest  terrae,"  Servius,  La  Cerda,  Wagner 
{ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest),  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger.  This  is  not  the 
■meaning.  Potius  does  not  institute  a  comparison  between 
the  two  alternatives  of  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  and  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea :  to  such  littleness  Virgil's  lofty  muse  descends 
never;  but  potius  contrasts  the  alternative  of  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea  with  the  condition  of  misery  (viz.  of  again 
facing  his  friends  veith  the  imputation  of  cowardice  branded 
upon  his  back),  from  wliieh  that  alternative  would-  deliver  him. 
"  Eather  swallow  me  up,  0  sea,  than  let  me  face  my  friends 
-again."  A  similar  "  potius,"  though  not  expressed,  is  involved 
in  and  implied  by  the  other  alternative:  aut  quae  iam  satis 
IMA  DEHiscAT  TERRA  MiHi?  "  Potius"  is  used  in  the  sam& 
manner  in  the  siniilar  prayer  of  Achemenides,  3.  654 : 

"  vos  animam  banc  potius  quocunque  absumite  leto." 


681-682. 


AN  SESE  MUCRONE  OB  TANTUM  DEDECUS  AMENS 
INDUAT  ET  CRUnUM  PEIi  COSTAS  EXIGAT  ENSEM 


VAJl.  LECT.  (vs.  681). 
MUCRONE  HI  Servius  "{Lion) ;  P.  Manut; ;   I).  Heins. ;  N.  Hems.  (1670) ; 
Heyne;  Brunek  ;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed,  1861) ;  Ud;  j.Ribb. 

M0CEONI    HI    VOSS.  ■ 

An  SESE  MUCRONE  OB  TANTUM  DEUECUS  AMENS  INfiUAT  (VV.  681-, 

'682).— Caes.  Bell.  Gall.,1.  12:  "Quo  qui  intraverint,.se  ipsi 
acutissimis  vallis  imiuehant.'"  Liv.  44.  41,  fln.:  "Qui  .  .  . 
induiment  se  hastis,  neo  confertam  aoiem  sustinuisseut."     Cieer. 

HENRY,   AENEI0EA,    VOL.   TV.  ' 
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in  Verrem,  5.  6^-.  166 :  "Sua  confessione  indttatur  ac  iugnletur 
neeesse  est."  The  Latin  induere, .  equally  to  clothe  and  to 
2>ierce,  has  its  exact  equivalent  in  the  Italian  investire,  equally  to 
(slothe  and  to  stick,  stick  in  or  stick  on.  Griamhullari,  Stor, 
d'  Eiirop. :  "  II  che  dicendo,  gli  lancio  con  tanto  impeto  quel 
troneone,  che  avea  in  mano,  che  avendolo  hwestito  nella  faccia, 
lo  passo  .  .  .  dall'  altra  parte."  Ln  Nazione  (newspaper). 
3  Mavzo,  1862:  "Tin  dispaceio  da  Livorno  giunto  questa  mat- 
tina  annunzia  che  il  vapore  nazionale  il  San  Giorgio  ha  invedito 
ieri  a  sera  nel  molo  di  detto  Porto." 

SeSK    MUCRONE  OB   TANTUM  KEDKCUS  AMENS  INDUAT,  theme; 

CRUDTJM  PEU  cosTAs  ExiGAT  ENSEM,  variation. 

CuuPUM  ENSEM  (vs.  682). — "  Crudtnii  eruentum,"  Heyne, 
Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.),  the  latter  of  whom  quotes 
Servius's  "  crueutuin,"  taking  no  notice  either  of  Servius's 
"  crudelem  "  here,  or  of  Servius's  "  modo  durum,  alias  crude- 
lem,"  at  12.  507.  Now  "  crudus  "  is  never  cntenftis ;  always 
either  («)  raw,  acerb,  unripe,  unmaturated,  uncooked — and 
this  evpn  in  those  places  where  its  meaning  has  been  the  most 
unhesitatingly  assumed  to  be  crueidus  (Ovid,  Trist.  3.  11.  19: 

"  et  tamen  est  aliqiiis  qui  viilnera  entda  retractet ;" 
Ovid,  Punt.  1.  3.  16 : 

"  horrent  admota^  vulnera  cruda  manus  ")  ; 
or  (lb)  conveying  the  impression  of  rawness,  unripeness,  or 
soreness,  i.  e.  raw,  harsh,  unkindly,  cutting — in  the  sense  in 
Avhich  we  apply  those  terms  to  the  wind  or  weather  of  winter ; 
or  (c)  full  of  juice,  as  raw,  uncooked  meat  is.  See  Eem.  on 
"  cruda  senectus,"  6.  304.  The  crudum  of  our  text,  under- 
stood in  the  second  of  these  senses,  is  as  appropriate  and  uuoh- 
jeotiouable  an  epithet  for  the  sword,  as  in  the  sense  assigned  to 
it  by  Wagner  (even  if  it  were  elsewhere  used  in  that  sense) 
it  is  inappropriate,  whefcher  the  blood  it  is  assumed  to  signify 
be  supposed  to  be  Turnus's  own  blood,  spilled  by  the  sword 
itself,  or  other  blood  with  which  the  sword  had  been  imbrued 
in  the  previous  course  of  the  battle. 
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686, 

CONTINUIT  lUVENEMQUE  ANIMI  MISERATA   KEPRESSIT 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  686). 

ANiMi  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  II  |.  Ill  Yen.  1470 ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Brunok ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott. ; 
Lad.  (quoting  6.  332,  "animi  miseratus");  Haupt;  Wagn.  {Lect. 
Viry.,  ed.  1861) ;  Eibb. 

ANIMO  II  |.  Ill  Rom.  1473  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.)  ;  Voss  conjectures 
AifiMis,  to  be  construed,  as  ablative  case,  with  eepeessit,  and  as 
meaning  niit  heftiykeii. 
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ILLK  VELtJT  RUPES  VASTUM  QUAE  PRODIT  IN  AEQUOR 

OBVIA  VENTORUM  FURIIS  EXPOSTAQUE  PONTO 

VIM  CUNCTAM  ATQTJE  MINAS  PERFERT  CAELTQUE  MARISQUE 

IPSA  IMMOTA  MANENS  PROLEM  DOLICHAONIS  HEBRUM 

STERNIT  HUMI  CUM  QUO  LATAGUM  PALMUMQUE  FUGACKM 

SED  LATAGUM  SAXO  ATQUE  INGENTI  FRAGMINE  MONTIS 

OCCUPAT  OS  FACIEMQUE  ADVERSAM  POPLITE  PALMUM 

SUCCISO  VOLVI  SEGNEM  «INIT  ARMAQUE  LAUSO 

DONAT  HABERE  UMERIS  ET  VERTICE  FIGERE  CRISTAS 

NEC  NON  EVANTHEN  PHRYGIUM  PARIDISQUE  MIMANTA 

AEQUALEM  COMITEMQUE  UNA  QUEM  NOCTE  THEANO 

IN  LUCEM  GENITORI  AMYCO  DKUIT  ET  FACE  PRAEGNANS 

CISSEIS  REGINA  PARIN  CREAT  URBE  PATERNA 

OCCUBAT  IGNARUM  LAURENS  HABET  ORA  MIMANTA 


VAS.  LECT.  Ipunct.']  (vs.  693). 
n,LE  VELUi  I  Pal.,  Med.     Ill  Philippe;  Haupt;  Kibb. 
iLLE  (VELUT  .  .  .  MANENs)  III  N.  Heins.  (1670). 
ILLK ;  VELTJi  III  Heyne. 
ILLE,,  VELFT  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Brunok  ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed. 

Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. 
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VAl}.  LECT.  (vs.  696). 

MANENS  I  Rom.,  Pal.  II  f.  HI  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) :  Philippe  ;  Heyn. ;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

WANET  I  Med.  (MANENT,  with  the  second  N  crossed  out).     "  Manens  in 
,  cod.  Rom.  et  in  Mediceo  et  in  quibusdam  aliis.     In  Oblongo  manict,'' 
Pierius.     III.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  Brimck". 


TAR.  LECT.  (vs.  705).  ,   . 

PAEiN'CSEAT  I  Rom.,  Pal.j  Med.  (CREPAT,wilh  the  P  crossed  out).  All 
the  MSS.  of  Pierius,  inasmuch  as  that  critic  cites  the  words  without 
variety,  paein  [or  pakim]  ceeat.  II  ||.*  HI  Serv.  (IJon),  not  only 
here,  but  at  Aen.  5. 535 ;  Horn.  1473  ;  P.  Mamit. ;  D.  Heins. ;  W.  Heins. 
(1670,  1738)  ;  Phil.  .  Gossrau;  Claudius  Sacerdos  {Prolef/.,  p,  211). 

PAEIN  [or  pakim]  paeis  III  Bentley  (e  conj.)  •,  Heyne  ;  Brunek ;  Wakef. ; 
Weichert ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn;,  ed.  1861) ;  Jahn;  Thiel ;  Peerlk.  (cissias 

PEIAJIO    PAEIDEM  :    PAEIS    UEBE    PATEENA    OCCUBAT,    6    COni.)  ;     Supfle ; 

Forbiger ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

*  The  statement  of  Pottier,  that  six  MSS.  in  the  Royal  (now  Imperial)  Library,  in 
Paris,' viz.  Nos.  7925,  7926,  7927,  7930,-7931,  and  8069,'  read -parin  paris,  is 
wholly  witho.ut  foundation.  I  have  njyself  personally  examined  not, only  all 
these  MSS.,  but  all  the  nine  other  MSS.  of  Virgil^at  present  contained  in  the 

'  Library,  and  enumerated  in  the  :prefaCe  to  this  work — -and  have  ascertained 
that  not  one  of  them  reads  parin  paris;  but,  on  the  contrary,  everyone,  without 
exception,  either  parin  great  orpARiM  great.  Prty  that  Pottier's  otherwise 
-excellent  and  valuable  work  should  be  di&jigured  by-so  great  a  blemish.. 


Ignarum  laukens  habet  ora  mimanta  (vs.  706). — "IgnUrum, 

seiz.  casus  sui,"  Servius.     "Ignarum  h.l.  ignotum;  passive,  ut 

alibi  in  poetis,"*^  Ovid,  Met.  7.' iO/f.     "lamque  aderat  Theseus 

proles   ignara   parenti,"   Heyne,   Wagiier.      "  Quid    impedit, 

quominus  hie  ignarum  active  usurpatum  iudicenius :   Miihanta 

habet  ora  cuius  ipse  ignarus  est?     Mbritur  in  regione,  quam 

ignorat,  ideoque  in  ignota,  ut  contra  Paris  in  nota,  patria," 

Forbiger.  -  ' 

.    .    .    "  Doch 'Siesen  empfaiigt  die  laurentische  Fremde,  den  Mimas." 

(Voss-)- 


*  [Dr.  Henry  adds  a  mem.  to  this  paragraph  : — "  But  the  whole  note  is  to  be 
re-considered  and  re-written  after  consultation  of  .Bibbeck ;  and,  if  necessary,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  habet  ignarum,  in  the  sense  of  ignotum,  doesnot^express  that 
Mimas  is  dead."] 
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I  agree  with  Serviusi  against  Aulus  Gellius  (9.  12. 
22),  Heyne,  and  Wagner,  first,  because  ignarum,  in  the  sense 
of  ignotum  (though  it  seems  to  be  used  by  Virgil  himself  in  this 
sense,  Eel.  6.  k.0:  "  rara  per  ignaros  errent  animalia  monies"), 
has  no  poetry  in  it;  while  ignarum,  in  its  usual  sense  of  not 
now  knowing  anything  about  the  matter,  has  Virgil's  usual, 
not  only  poetry,  but  pathos.  The  Laurentian  shore  has 
Mimas;  i.e.  Mimas  is  in'  possession  of  tha,t  so-muoh-desired, 
the,  so-long-promised  laud,  but,  alas  !  kuows  uotliing  about  it ; 
secondly,  because  "ignarus"  is  joined  in  this  same  usual 
sense  with  "manes  "  by  Statins,  Theb.  3.  97: 

.     .     .     "  vetat  igne  rapi,  pacemque  sepulcri 
impius  ignaria  nequicquam  manibus  aruef," 

and  -ftdth  "  te  "  (the  dead  Cyzicus)  by  Val.  Flacc-  3.  290  (Jason, 
addressing  the  dead  body  of  Cyzicus,  whom  he  had  killed 
without  knowing  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  night)  : 

"  te  tamen  ignarum  tanti,  misei^ande,  fuioris 
nox  habet,  et'uullo  testantem  foedera  questu  ;  " 

thirdly,  because  there  is  a  precisely  similar  use  of  "  ignarus" 
by  Virgil  himself,  ^e//.  9.  54^;  '        ' 

"  inccnsus  et  ipse 
perfurit ;  ac  multam  in  medio  sine  noniine  plebein, 
Fadumque  Herbesumque  aubit  Khoetumque  Abarimqiie, 
i^/iaco«;  Rhoetum  vigilantem  et  cuncta  videntein," 

where  the  sense  of  "  iguaros  "  (viz.  ignaros  casus  stii)  is  placed 
beyond  controversy  by  the  contrast  of  Rhoetus,  "  vigilautem  et 
cunota  videntem ;"  and  I  agree  n'ith  Servius  against 
Voss  and  Forbiger;  first,  because  ignarum,  in  the  sense 
assigned  to  it  by  those  critics,  viz.  ignarum  orae,  Laurentis,  adds 
nothing  to  the  poetical  strength  of  the  sentence^  Mimas's  igno- 
rance of  the  Laurentian  shore  being  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  being  Mimas  the  Trojan :  a  criticism  not  applicable  to 
thos.e.  passages  in  which— as,  for  instance,  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  fifth  book: 

"  nudus  in  iynota  Palinure  iaeebis  arena" — 
a    dead    body   is    said    to    lie    "  in    iguota    arena,"   or   "  in 
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ignoto  pulvere,"    the   "  igaota   arena "   or  "  ignoto   pulvere " 
in    sucli    eases    being   not   a    mere    tautology    of    the    nanie 
of   the    foreign    place,   but    a    character    of   the    place    (viz.' 
that  it  was  a  place  unknoAvn  to  the  dead  person)  substituted 
for  the  actual  name ;    secondly,    because   the   epithet  had 
been  as  applicable  to  tlie  living  Mimas  as  to  the  dead;  while,  ■ 
on   the   contrary,   ignakum,   in  the   sense   assigned   to  it  by 
Servius,    viz.    ignanim    casus    sui,    is    not    only    exclusively 
applicable  to  the  dead  Mimas,  but  calls  forth  your  pity  for 
the  helpless  dead,  who  does  not  even  so  much  as  know  the 
misfortune  which  has  befallen  him,  viz.  that  he  is  lying  dead 
in  a  foreign  land. 

It  is  the  poet's  own  fault  that  his  words  have  been  mis- 
understood, for  the  reader  natui-ally  expects  in  the  word 
iGNAKDM,  a  contrast  of  the  condition  of  Mimas  to  that  of 
Paris;  but  in  this  expectation  the  reader  is  disappointed,  Paris 
being  as  ignorant  that  his  body  lies  in  its  native,  as  Mimas  is 
that  his  body  lies  in  a  foreign,  country. 

Sentiments  more  or  less  akin  to  that  expressed  by  the 
iGNARUM  of  our  tcxt,  aud  the  above-adduced  examples,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.     Eurip.  Troad.  1312  (Hecuba  speakiug) : 

aratpoSj  atfuKas^  aras  efias  aiffTos  ei. 

Orph.  Aryon.  H2: 

Kavdos  5'  Kv&oirjSsv  A^ayriaSrjs  sTreprjiTeVf 
ip6tir9dtvnGf}  Ai^utjs^  votyrov  r^  olkovS^  \adeffdai. 

Quint.  Galaber,  5.'  650  : 

roios  ap*  ev  -nvpi  Ketro  KeXaiTfiiVo  s  t(u^fioio 
Atas  <xvv  Tevx^fTffL. 

Val.  Flace.  3.  171 : 

"  horruit  ille  cadens  :  nomenque  agnovit  amicum 
primus,  et  ignaris  dirum  scelus  attulit  umbris." 

Laurens  habet  ora  mimanta  (vs.  706). — Aen.  6. 

"  nunc  me  fluctua  habet,  versantque  in  litore  venti." 
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707-718. 

AC  VKI.UT  ILLE  CANUM  MOKSU  DU  MONTIBUS  ALTtS 
ACTUS  APKK  MUl/roS  VESUl.US  QUEM  PlNlFKlt  ANNOS 
DEFENUIT  MULTOSQUE  PALUS  LAUKENTIA  SIJ.VA 
PASXUS  ARUNDINEA  POSTQUAM  INTEll  KETIA  VENTUM  KST 
SUBSTITIT  INFREMUITQUE  FEItOX  ET  INHOllllUll'  AltMOS 
NEC  CUIQUAM  IRASCI  PROHIUSVE  ACCEDEllE  VIRTUS 
SED  lACULIS  TUTISQUE  PROCUL  CLAMORIBUS  INSI'ANT 
HAUD  ALITER  lUSTAE  QUIBUS  EST  MEZENTIUS  IRAE 
NON  ULLI  EST  ANIMUS  STRICTO  CONCURRERE  FEKKO 
MISSII.IBUS  LONGE  ET  VASTO  CLAMdRE  LAOESSUNT 
ILl.E  AUTEM  IMPAVIDUS  PARTES  CUNCTATUR  IN  OMNES 
DENTIBUS  INFRENDENS  ET  TERGO  DECUTIT  UASTAS 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  709). 
Wt\Rom.,Ued.      H  §.      Ill   Yen.  1470;   Rom.   1473;    P.  Manut; 
1).  Ileins. ;  N.  Heius.  (1670,   1738) ;    Philippe ;   Pott.  ;    Wugn.   (ed. 
HeyUi  and  Praest.)  ;  Voss ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

VB  I  Pal.     m  Heyne  ;  Biunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Kibb. 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  710). 
PASTOS   I   Rum.,   Pal.,   Med.      II  f.      Ill   Yen.    1470;   Rom.   1473; 

P.  Mauut.;   D.  Heins.  ;    N.  Heins.  (1070,    1738);    Philippe;    Heyne; 

Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagu.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt; 

Ribb. 
PASCIT,  or  PAVIT  III  Bentley  conj. 


VAR.  LECr.  lordol  (vv.  717,  718). 
ILLE  ATJi'EM— HASTAS,  placed  between  lacessdnt  and  vs.  719,  III  Nonius, 
p.  414  (who  quotes  the  verse  bentibus  infbendens  et  tkkgo  decutit 
HASTAS,  as  afibrding  an  instance  of  tergum,  used  in  the  sense 
of  seutum) ;  Servius  (teego,  scuto) ;  Donatus  (who,  however,  in  his 
comment,  refers  the  words  to  the  boar:  "Ille  veto  (sic)  non  Mezentius 
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sed  aper;  ad  ipsum  euim  remeavit  ut  pai-abolam  clauderet:  omnes 
partes  observans,  hastas  excutit") ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Burm. ;  Lad.,  following  the  MSS. 

ILLE  ATJTEM— HASTAS,  placed  between  instant  and  hatjd  alitee  by 
Scaliger  (in  Praef.  ad  Manilium) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Voss;  Kibb. 


MuLT()SQ¥E  PALUs  LAUiiENTiA  (vs.  709). — Boustetten,,  who 
visited  this  locality  in  the  year  1803,  informs  us  (p.  130)  that 
the  wild  boar  is  still  an  inhabitant  of  it. 

Ille  autem — HASTAS  (vv.  717,  718). — I  am  for  the  order 
of  the  MSS.,  first,  because  it  in  the  order  of  the  MSS. ; 
secondly,  because,  according  to  the  text,  as  arranged  by 
Scaliger,  there  is  no  part  at  all  attributed  to  Mezeutius,  nothing 
at  all  said  of  his  bearing.  The  assailants  of  Mezentius  are  de- 
bciibed  as  pressing  upon  him  round  on  all  sides  in  a  circle: 

HAUU  ALITER  lUSTAB  QUIBUS  EST  MEZENTIUS  IHAE, 
NGN  ULLl  EST  AHIMUS  STRICTO  CONCURREKE  FEKRO, 
MISSILIBUS  LOKGE  ET  VASTO  CLAMOKE  LACE8SUNT  ;,' 

but  not  one  word  is  said  of  the  manner  in  whioli-  Mezentius", 
so  surrounded,  comports  himself.  The  reader  looks  for  some 
account  of  his  comportiig  himself  like  the  boar  at  bay,  but  he 
looks  in  vain,  the' two  verses  which  in  the  MSS.  describe  the 
fearless  bearing  of  Mezentius — 

ILLE  AUTEM  IMPAVIDUS  PARTES  CUNCTATUK  IN  OMNES, 
DENTIBUS  INFRENDENS,  ET  TERQO  DECUTIT  HASTAS — • 

having  been  removed  by  Scaliger  and  given  to  the -boar,  who 
has  no  need  of  them,  his  bearing  having  been  already  described 
in  the  words : 

SUBSTITIT,  INI'REMUrraUE  FEROX,   ET  INHOltRUIT  ARMOS, 

the  exact  counterpart  and  parallel  of 

.        .       .       IMPAVIDUS  PARTES  CUNCTATUR  IN  OMNES 

DENTIBUS  INPRpNUENS,  ET  TERGO  DECUTIT  HASTAS.  ^ 

Our  author  could  hardly  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  describe 
twice  over — viz.  first  in 

BUBSTITIT,  INFUEMUJiaUE  FEROX  KT  INHOllitflT  ABWS, , 
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aud  then  in 

ILLE  AUTEM  IMPAVIDUS  PAHTES  CUNCTATUR  IN  OMNES 
DENTIBUS  INl'KENDfiNS,  BT  TBllGp  DEdUTIT  HASTAS — 

the  bearing  of  the  boar,  and  not  even  so  much  as  once  the 
bearing  of  MezentiuSj  which  it  is  his  avowed  object  to  compart 
With  that  of  the  boar;  and  thirdly,  because  nothing  could 
be  more  awkwai-d  than  ille  autem,  immediately  in  the  next 
verse  following  sed.  I  therefore  agree  with  Ladewigia 
i'eturuing  to  ihe  reading  of  the  MSS.  so  mischievously,  as  I 
think,  deranged  by  Sealiger,  and  those  who  have  been  misled 
by  Scaliger's  example.'  Compare  Petr.  ApoUon.  dc  ExciiL 
Eierowl.  3  (De  la  Eigne,  12,  p.  760)  : 

"  saltibus  ut  quondam  anguste  sylvestribua  actum 
conelusere  canes  aprum  :  nova  Tulnera  quisque 
hinc  atque  hinc  inferre  cupit,  latratiTjus  aurae 
immixtis  resonant,  denies  movet  ille  cruehtos, 
ante  reti'oqne  cavens  morsus,  semperque  recedit 
impoituna  nimis,  nee  non  et  viscera  terrae 
dissipat :  hand  aliter  tui-mis  sese  explicat  ipse* 
Vespasius,.  clypeoque  eniissas  excipit  ha'Stas," 

Vhere,  in  the  precisely  similar  comparison, '  and  no  doubt 
borrowed  from  Yitgil's,  Yespasius,  the  Mezentius  of  Apol- 
lonius,  receives  on  his  shield  the  spears,  *'  clypeo  emissas 
'excipit  hastas,"  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  tekgo  decutit 
HASTAS  of  Virgil. 

Dentibus  infretsueNs  (vs.  718)  is  said,  not  only  by  "Virgil 
Limseilf  both  of  Hercules  and  Polyphemus,  but  by  Antipater 
\Anthol.  Palat.  7.  531,'5)  even  of  a  woman: 

a^pioev  Koya07j3ov  iTmrptovffa-ytvitov. 

;  .'^Dec.utit  (vs. ,718).. — Exactly  as  Mezentius  wards  off,  kn<:(cks 
off  the  spears  with  his  shield,  Tydeus,  defending  himself  against 
the  ambuscadersj  wards  off,  knocks  off  the  missiles  flung  at  him, 

.U-Ai.Theh.  2:586: 

,.     ,,  .     .     .■    "  trahit  ocius- ensem 

Bistonium  Tydeus,  Mfiivoitia  munera  magni 
Oeneos  :  et  partes  pariter  divi'aus  in  oiunes 
•  .  hos  obit  atque  illos,  f el'roque  micantia  tela 

'  -       \        .  decutit."  ,        ,  •         ,  -  ,>  ,. 
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Tergo  (vs.  718). — Tergiim,  the  back,  the  back  skin,  the 
hide  of  the  animal.  The  term  is  here  used  for  the  shield  of 
Mezentius,  the  sbield  being  covered  with  a  "tergum,"  or  hide  of 
leather.  This  term  is  used,  being  suggested  by  the  "  tergum," 
or  hide  on  which  the  boar,  with  which  Mezentius  is  compared, 
receives  the  spears  of  its  assailants ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said : 
gnashes  with  his  teeth,  and  stakes  off  or  wards  off  with  his 
tergum  (viz.  his  shield)  the  spears  which  are  cast  at  him^ 
exactly  as  the  boar  shakes  off  or  wards  off  with  its  tergum 
the  spears  which  are  flung  at  it.  Anthol.  Palat.  6.  125  (Epigr. 
on  a  shield,  the  shield  itself  speaking)  : 

ri^fl  TTide  fievu  iroKefj-ov  St^a,  koXov  avaKTOs 

ffnpvov  efi(f>  viartf  iroAAoKt  pvcafiefa. 
KULTrep  T7j\efio\ovs  tovs  Kat  x^P/^ctSi'  aiva 

fivpia  KaL  So\ixas  de^a/jLeva  KafiaKas, 
ovSeiroTc  KKetroio  AiireiV  irepifjiaKea  iraxw 

^ajxi  Kara  ^Koavpov  <p\oifr^ov  Evva\iou. 

La  Cerda's  observations  on  the  passage  bear  the  impress  of  his 
usual  good  sense :  "  Sunt  qui  hos  duos  versus  annectant  cum 
superioribus,  ita  ut  illis  continuetur  sermo  institutus  de  apro, 
atque  adeo  aper  dicatur  impavidus  et  eunctari  et  infrendere  deiiti- 
hus,  ac  tergo  hastas  decutere.  Non  placet  horum  indicium.  Sunt 
qui  de  Mezentio  aecipiant ;  ac  tune  explicabis  hunc  in  modum. 
Quia  aper  sttbstitit,  ideo  Mezentius  impavidus  cunctatur  in  omnes 
partes.  Quia  ille  infremiiitque  ferox,  hie  dentibus  infrendem. 
Quia  ille  inhorrnit  armos,  hie  hasias  decutit  tergo,  id  est,  scuto 
facto  e  tergoribus  boum.  Ego  praefero  banc  explieationem, 
nam  interiecti  versus  faciunt,  ne  debeat  continuari  sermo 
assumptus  de  apro."  La  Cerda,  however,  is  out  of  fashion 
now-a-days,  for  he  was  a  Spaniard  and  a  Jesuit ;  and  "  Can 
there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 

Let  the  reader  choose  for  himself.  On  the  one  side  stand 
all  the  codices,  Nonius,  Servius,  Petrus  Apollouius,  La  Cerda, 
the  two  Heinsii,  Ladewig,  and  (as  I  think)  commoij  sense ;  on 
the  other,  Scaliger,  all  the  Grerman  coryphaei,  viz.  Heyne, 
even  when  he  was  a  boy  ("  Non  multo  acumine  opus  est,  ut 
perspicias,  quod  puerili   quoque   diligentia   deprehendere  me 
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memini,  versus  sic  constitutos  sede  sua  esse  motos,  et  nunc  sequi 
debere:  ille  autem.  Dentihus  inkr.,  et  post  hos  demum : 
HAUD  ALiTER.  NoN  UI.LI.  MissiLiBus.  Nihil  liquidius  esse 
potest,  quam  ad  comparationem  et  ad  aprum  versus  ille  ah  tum. 
Dentibus  infr.  esse  reitrahendos"),  Voss,  "Weichert,  Jahn, 
Wagner,  Eibbeck. 


723-751. 

STABULA — FKDElS 


Stabula  alta  (vs.  723). — lAncient  Eoman  stables  were,  like 
the  stables  of  the  great  farmers  in  Italy  at  the  present  day,  as 
lofty  and  airy  as  our  English  and  Irish  stables  are  low  and 
confined,  7.  612,  513  : 

"  ardua  tecta  petit  stabuli  et  de  culmine  summo 
pastorale  canit  signum.' ' 

Hence  the  frequent  application  of  the  term  "  alta"  to  "  sta- 
bula," 9.  388  : 

"  turn  rex  atabula  alta  Latinus  habebat ;" 

6.  179 : 

.     .     .     "  silvam,  «<a4M?a  «?(«  ferarum;" 

Ovid,  Met.  5.  627 : 

"  si  q^ua  lupos  audit  circum  stabula  alta  frementes." 

"  High "  is  the  last  epithet  in  the  world  an  English  or  Irish 
poet  would  think  of  bestowing  on  an  English  or  an  Irish  stable. 
See  Remm.  on  "  stabula  alta,"  6.  179,  and  9.  388. 

SuRGENTEM  IN  coRNUA  CERVUM  (vs.  725). — "1.6.  crescen- 
tem,  eornibus  eminentem,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  meaning,  as  I  sup- 
pose, "crescentem  coruibus,  emineutem  eornibus,"  and  followed 
in  that  meaning  by  all  the  commentators :  "  Notio  per  se  obvia 
est ;  ferentem  cornua  ardua,  ut  fere  lib.  1.  193.  Dictum  arbitror 
pro :  surgere,  eminere,  erigere  se,  cornibun.  Sed  plus  Evapytrnf 
habet  erigere  se  in  cornua,  ut  arbor  surgit  in  ramos,  mens  in 
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cacunien.  Comparare  licet  alterum  '  irasci  in  coTnna.,'  .Georg.  3^ 
232,  etinfr.  12.  104:  V  :     .      - 

.     .     .     "  eiin  stalz  iu  gehbrn  aufragender  kronMiscli:" 

.;-.'..  (J.  H.  Voss.)  . 

," '  Surgentem  in  tCornua'  is  something  .  like  'consurgere.  in 
ensem,'  9.  749;  12.  729;  though  that  is  only  a  momentary 
action,"  Conington. 

I  object,  that  antlers — however  picturesque  an  object  antlers 
be  — are  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  picture ;  that  antlers,  espe- 
cially Ligh  and  spreading-  antlers,-  were  much  less  likely  to 
be  appetizing  to,  and  welcomed  by,  the  lion,  than  felt  to  be 
something  supererogatory,  in  his  way,  and  better  wanting.  It 
is  not  the  antlered  and  bony  (perhaps  old,  and  lean,  and  tough) 
stag  which  is  to  the  liQ.n's,  especially  to  th^  hungry  lion's,  tast^j 
but  the  juicy  and;tender.  Henee  our  fa;uthor's  subgentem  in 
coHNUAi  not  Sitajiding  tall  -vvith' his  .antlers,  or  bearing  (or 
tossing)  high  his  antlers,  but  rising  to  have  fl«//ers,;cptoiilg  to 
have  antlers, /i(6-<  cutting  his  first  antlers.  Need  I  ajd,  that  the 
young  stag,  with  his  first  antlers  just  budding,  affords  a  better 
type  of  young  Acron— 

.     .     "  iufectos  linquens  profugua  hymenaeos" — 

than  the  mature  and  perfect,  perhaps  aged,  stag,  with  fully 
antlered  forehead  ?     Compate  Hor.  Od.  3.  13.  1  : 

' '  0  f 6ns  Bandusiue,  splendidior  vitro,  '     '     "  ^ 

dulci  digne  niero,  non  sine  fioribus,  '  • 

eras  donaberis  haedo, 

cui  frons  turffida  corniius 
primis."  [ 

Ovid,  Her.  5.  21: 

' '  incisae  servant  a  te  mea  nomina  f agi ; 
et  legor  Oenone,  falce  notata  tua ; 
et  quantum  trunci,  tantum  mea  nomina  crescunt ; 
•  crescite,  et  in  titulos  surgite  recta  meos."         jfi-     '  . 

Stat.  Theb.  670 :         ■ 

' '  qualis  ubi  primara  leo  mane  cubilibus  atris 
" '  erexit  rabiem,  et  saevo  spftculatur  ab  antro      ■     i    ■  •     ' 

aut  cervam,  aut  noudum,bella;nt<em  fronte  iuvencuniu''  '     '- 
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Senec.  Herenl.  Fur.  I'^l  : 

"  ludit  prato  liber  nperto 
nondum  rupta  fronte  iuvennus" 

Aen.  6.  36i  : 

■"     ~    '         "  pfer  genitoremofo,  per  spes  surgentia  lull."  '      /      r    , 

Ovid,  Mei.  9.  30: 

"  haiid  procul  a  stngno,  Tyrios  imitala  colores, 
in  spem  baccnrum  florebat  aquatica  lotos." 

Altt's  (vs.  737).— In  order  to  understand  to  the  full  the 
irony  contained  in  altus,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  altus 
,is  an  epithet  not  applicable  to  ordinary  mortals,  but  reserved 
for  gods-  and  demigods.  This  borne  in  mind,  the  reader  will 
jperceive,  not  only  how  derisively  the  epithet  is  applied  to 
,Orpdes,  but  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  Virgilian  representq,tiye  of 
the  {KTra-yAoTaToc,  applied  by  Achilles,  with  similar  extreme 
derision,  to  Iphition,  II.  20:  389  :  ;  ■. : , 

and  more  faithfully  represented,  verse  557,  by  "metueiadus  :"  , 

'     "  istienliuo,  metuende,  iace.  "  '        -  .  '   J        ' 

See  Eem.  on  "  Sarpedonis  alti,"  9.  (597.  ^.  .  '   ." 

CONCLAMANT     SOCH     LAETUM    PAEANA     SECUTT     (ys."733).— 

'"  Goncldma'nt  secnti  iungenda,.  riori  ut  faciiint,  seciiti  'paeana" 
ITeyne.  "Conclamant  paeana,"  Forbiger;  and  so  Tbi'el  find 
Yoss.  This  is,  bowever,  neitherihe.  meaning,  nor  the  struQture'. 
'ilezentius's  fellows  shout  no  p^ean.  "Tliey  only  follow  the 
paean  of  Mezentius  with  a  sliout,  and  the  paean  of  Mezehtius 
is:  „  .  ,    ..    .    . 

■pAllS  BELLI  HAUD  TEMNENDA,  VIUI,  lACET  ALTUS  OUODES.  ! 

.The  structure  is :'  laetuni  paeana  secuti  socii  coiiclamaid.  Secuti 
paeana,  as  Ovid,  Trist.  1.  8.  21  :  ' 

'  "  icjqjie,  quod  ignoti  faciunt,  .vaMicere  aaltem,  '         _ 

et  vocem  populi  publicaque  era  sequi." ,  ,  '      ; 

His  comrades  follow  the  paean  of  Mezentius  with   a   shout. 
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exactly  as  the  Teueri  follow  with  a  shout  the  similar  paean  of 
Ascanius,  9.  634 : 

.     .     .     "i,  verbis  virtutem  illude  superbis. 

bis  eapti  Phryges  haec  Rutiilis  responsa  remittunt. 

hoc  tantum  Ascanius  ;  Teueri  clamore  sequuntur." 

In  both  places  the /o^fo(«Mg'  expressed  by  sequi  is  not  hodily 
following,  or  with  the  feet,  but  vocal  following,  or  with  the 
voice.  Compare  11.  758,  where  the  structure  is :  Maeonidae, 
secuti  exemplum  eventumque  ducis,  incurrunt,  exactly  as  in  our 
text  the  structure  is  :  socii,  secuti  laetum  paeana  (ducis),  concla- 
mant. 

NoN  ME  QUICUNQUE    ES    INULTO  VIOTOK  NEC  LONGUM  LAETA* 

HERE  (vv.  739,  740). — "Melius  ni  fallor:  non  longum  victor 
laetabere.  Yulgata  non  procedunt :  non  laetabere  me  iiiulto,  nee 
iongum  laetabere:^  Haec  non  esse  possunt  diversa.  Nam  simul 
atque  aliquis  mortem  Orodis  ulcisceretur  Mezentius  iam  vic- 
toria non  laetabatur,"  Peerlkamp.  This  is  the  usual  error,  viz. 
of  too  literal  interpretation.  Only  interpret  with  the  least 
freedom,  and  the  received  text  "  proceeds "  very  well.  "  Your 
rejoicing  over  me  shall  not  be  long,  nor  shall  I  die  unre- 
venged ;"  i.  e.  "  it  shall  not  be  long  till  I  am  revenged,  and 
your  triumph  brought  to  a  close."  In  other  words,  "  you  shall 
soon  share  my  fate,  and  so  I  be  revenged,  and  your  triumph 
cut  short." 

Nunc  moeere  ;  ast  de  me  divum  pater  atque  hominum 
REX  viDERiT  (vv.  743,  744). — "  Viderit  utrum  Mezentio  possit 
nocere  ille,  quern  vos  deorum  et  hominum  creditis  esse  reeto- 
rem,"  Servius.  No ;  the  impiety  of  Mezentius  was  not  of  a 
theoretical,  but  of  a  practical  kind.  He  did  not  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  gods ;  he  disobeyed  their  commands.  It  is  this 
practical  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the  gods,  viz.  the 
commands  to  deal  justly  and  kindly  with  your  brethren  of 
mankind,  which  is  stigmatized  as  contempt  of  the  gods,  both 
in  the  abstract  of  the  character  of  Mezentius,  contained  in  the 
words  "contemptor  divum,"  7.  648,  and  in  the  admonition  of 
Phlegyas,  6.  620 : 

"  discite  iustitiam  moniti  et  non  temnere  divos." 
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See  Eem.  ou  6.  620.  Mezentius  was  an  Ezzelin,  not  an  infidel, 
and  in  the  words  of  our  text,  acknowledges  that  superintending 
Providence,  to  whicli,  in  his  agony  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  liis 
son,  10.  844,  he  appeals  with  outstvetclied  hands  : 

.     .     .     ' '  et  ambas 
ad  caelum  tendit  paluias." 

To  tlirow  discredit  on  theoretical  unbelief,  by  associating  it  in 
one  and  the  same  mind  with  savage  ferooity — a  very  proper, 
honourable,  and  pious  fraud  in  the  time  of  Servius— I  will  not 
say  how  much  later— had  been  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to 
come  into  the  mind  of  Virgil,  writing  a  poem  for  all  ages,  and 
in  lionour  of  the  Caesars.  Not  only  the  words  in  question,  but 
the  prophetic  warning  of  Orodes,  to  which  they  are  the  reply, 
are  imitated  from  tlie  death  of  Hector,  Hom.  //.  22.  358, 
where,  to  Hector's  warning  : 

(ppa^eo  vvv,  yu?)  Toi  ti  Bftiiv  /itiPi/ia  yevu/iai 
Tlfiart  Tif,  ore  Kev  at  Tlapts  Kai  *oi8os  AiroWwi', 
fffOKop  eovTj  o\effV(Tiv  evi  ^Katrifft  wKrifftu — 

COTresponding  to  the  warning  of  Orodes  (vv.  739-741)  : 

.     .     .     "  non  rae,  quicunque  es,  imilto, 
victor,  nee  longuni  laetabere  ;  te  quoqiie  fata 
prospectant  paria,  atque  eadera  niox  arvii  tenebis" — ■ 

Achilles  replies : 

Te6va9r  K-qpa  5'  e-yw  Tore  Se^Ojum,  otriroTf  k€v  Sri 
Zevs  €d€\7i  re\etratj  7;5'  adavaroi  0eoL  aWoL — 

words  not  only  the  same  in  form  as  our  text,  but  conveying  the 
«ame  sense,  yet  never  accused,  nor  even  so  much  as  suspected, 
of  covering  a  sneer  at  religion.     See  Rem.  on  10.  878. 

HuNC  PEDiTEM  PEDES  (vs.  751). — "Nulla  est  causa  cur 
Messapus  peditem  occidisse  dicatur  pedes,  nisi  equitem  interfe- 
cisset  eques,  et  ex  equis  vel  curru  desiluisset.  Nunc  pedes  ita 
dicitur  quasi  Messapus  pedes  pugnaret.  Sed  Messapus  '  equum 
doniitor'  in  hoc  praelio,  vs.  353,  'subit  insignis  equis,'. et  equi- 
tatui  praeest,  11.  464,"  Peerlkamp.  Convinced  by  whicli  argu- 
ment, Forbiger  would  fain  place — and  Eibbeck  actually  places — 
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p,  full  stop  at;?EDiTEM,  so  as  to  connect  pedes  with  et  lycius 
PRbcEssERAT  AGis.  The  received  punctuation  andthe'tec'eived 
sense  are^  however,  as  I  think,  correct,  first,  heeausje  the 
picture  presented,  by  hunc  peditem  pedes,  is  precised  and 
graphic,  while  that  presented  by  iiunc  peditem  is  undeter- 
mined and  misty.  Secondly,  becaiise ,  this  ,  precise  and 
graphic  .picture  has  its  no  less. precise  and. graphic  parallel, 
12.509: 

"  Turnus  equo  deiectum  Amytura  fratremque  Diorem, 
congressus  pedes,  hunc  vehientem  euspide  longa, 
htinc  mucrone  ferit,  cumique  ahscisa  duorum 
suspendit  capita,  et  rorantia  sanguine  povtat," 

where  Turnus,  no  less  ."insignis  equis,"  no  less  accustomed  to 
drive  in  a  chariot  than  Messapus  (see  Eem.  on  "insignis  equis," 
verse  21),'  comes  down  from  his  chariot,  and  on  foot  (pedes) 
kills  Amyous  and  Diores,  the  former  of  whom  has  been  thrown 
from  his  horse  ;  exactly  as  in  our  text  Messapus,  accustomed  to 
drive  in  a  chariot,  dismounts,  and  on  foot  (pedes)  kills  Clonius 
and  Ericetes,  the  former  of  whom  has  fallen  from  his  horse. 
The  parallelism  is  exact,  not  merely  in  respect  of  two  persons 
being  killed  in  each  case,,  in  each  case  one  of  the  two  persons 
having  fallen  from  his  horse,  and  in  each  case  the  killer  being 
on  foot,  contrary  to  his  custom ;  but  even  in  respect  to  the 
structure,  the  illxjm  .  .  .  hunc  of  our  text  being  represented 
by  the  "  Lunc  .  .  .  hunc "  of  the  parallel.  The  structure  is 
nut  "  obtruncat  ilium  iacentem,  hunc  peditem  pedes  (obtrun- 
eat),"  hit,  Messapus  being  equally  on  foot  when  he  kills  the 
former  and  when  he  kills  the  latter,  "ilium  iacentem,  huiiC 
peditem  obtruncat  pedes."  The  occasion  of  Messapus's  dis- 
mounting is  the  fall:  of  Clonius  from  his  horse.  In  order  to 
■despatch  Clonius,  lie  dismounts,  and,  while  dismounted,  be  kills 
■Ericetes,  his  (Messapus's)  being  on  foot  presenting  no  lobstacle, 
inasmuch  as  Ericetes  is  also  on. foot  (peditem).  Tbirdly, 
"peditem"  and  "  pedes"  are  placed  in  similar  juxtaposition  by 
Valerius  .Flaccus,  6.  553: 

"  Argus  iitvuinque  ab  equis  ingenti  p.orrigit  ^rvo 
et  Zacorum  et  Phalceii,  ^erf!to«jOfrf«,s  haurit  Amastrum;"-   ■  "   '  ' 
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whereas  iu  our  text  the  combat  on  foot,  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
mounted  fighting,  not  only  diversifies  and  enlivens  the  view, 
but  exalts  and  completes  the  character  of  the  warrior.  Compare 
6.  779  (of  Marcellus) : 

.     .     "  non  illi  se  quisquam  impuno  tulisset 
obvius  arniato,  seu  quuiii  pedes  iret  in  hostem 
sou  spumantis  equi  fodeiet  calcaribus  armos." 

For  all  these  reasons,  as  well  as  because  the  addition  of 
PEDES  to  ET  LYClus  PROOESSERAT  AGis  throws  unnecessary  stress 
on  the  wholly  indifferent  circumstance  that  Agis  was  on  foot,  I 
retain  the  period  in  th-e  position  in  which  it  was  placed  by  a]l 
the  ancient  editors. 


755-791. 

lAM  GRAVIS — FACTA 


1am   gravis    AEQUABAT    LUCTUS     ET     MUTUA     MAVORS     PUNERA, 

theme ;   caedeuant  pakiter  pariterque  ruebant  (vv.  755, 
756),  variation. 

CaEDEBANT    PARITER   pariterque    RUEBANT    VICTORES    VIC- 

TiftUE  (vv.  756,  757). — "  Legitur  et  cedebant,  i.e.  terga 
vertebant;  secundum  quod  ruebant  insequebantur  significat," 
Servius.  On  which  comment  of  Servius's  Peerlkamp  observes  : 
"Est  quidem  ille  mos  equestris  proelii,  quem  Virgilius  de- 
soripsit,  11.  629.  Sed  iste  proeliaudi  mos  nunc  obtinere  non 
potuit,  quia  Virgilius  addidit;  neque  his  fuga  nota  neque 
ii.Ms.  Ergo  RUEBANT  est  cadebanf."  I  agree  in  the  observation, 
not  for  the  reason  assigned  by  Peerlkamp — for  I  consider  that 
reason  but  a  flimsy  one,  seeing  that  the  two  parties  might 
alternately  advance  and  retreat,  and  retreat  and  advance,  such 
being  the  "mos  puguae  equestris,"  without  either  party  actually 
having  much  the  better  of  the  other,  or  either  party  acknow- 
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ledging  itself  worsted — but  for  the  much  better  reason,  of  the 
exact  parallelism  of  2.  366  : 

.     .     .     ' '  nee  soli  poenas  dant  sanguine  Teiicii  ; 
quondam  etiam  victis  redit  in  praecordia  virtus, 
victovesque  cadunt  Danai," 

where  we  have  the  similar  picture  of  eacli  of  two  parties  alter- 
nately slaughtering  and  being  slaughtered,  and  where,  wliile 
there  is  no  word  at  all  corresponding  to  ktjebant,  underfitood 
to  mean  iuacquebanlitr,  "cadunt"  corresponds  so  exactly  to 
KUEBANT,  in  the  sense  of  cadehant,  as  to  be  the  very  word  by 
which  KUEBANT  is  interpreted  by  the  editors ;  nay,  the  very 
word  which  Peerlkamp  cannot  understand  why  Virgil  has  not 
used  in  place  of  kuebant  in  our  text.  "Hand  scio,  cur 
Virgilius  non  potius  scripserit :  eaedehant  pariter  jxiriterqtie 
cadcbani." 

Pallida  tisiphone  media  inter  milia  saevit  (vs.  761). — 
"  Versus  hie  ad  cetera,  quae  de  deorum  ex  Olympo  prospectu 
agunt,  non  bene  est  aceommodatus,"  Heyne.  "  Non  erit  h.  h 
quod  reprehendas,  sententia  ita  constituta  :  Spectant  Venu*  et 
luno  de  caelo,  videntque  pallidam  Tisiphonen  media  inter 
milia  saevientem,"  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.).  "Neque  intelhgo, 
quis  hie  locus  sit  furiae  Tisiphonae.  luno  et  Venus  spectant; 
lupiter  omnem  Deorum  interventum  vetaverat,"  Peerlkamp. 
The  objection  of  Heyne  and  Peerlkamp  is  unfounded,  and 
Wagner's  defence  is  little  to  the  purpose.  Tisiphone  is  not  a 
combatant,  not  a  partisan,  not  an  agent  on  either  side.  She  is 
driving  her  own  trade,  minding  her  own  business,  setting  one 
party  on  against  the  other,  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  mischief ; 
playing  the  devil;  just  as  our  poets,  painters,  and  evangelists 
represent  Satan,  or  Beelzebub,  delighting  to  do.  How  entirely 
this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  verse  755  : 

lAM  GRAVIS  AKQUABAT  LUCTUS  ET  MUTUA  MAV0K8 
FUNEUA, 

where  we  have  Mavors  playing  a  similar  part,  and,  strange  to 
say,  without  being  rated  either  by  Heyne  or  Peerlkamp  for  so 
doing,  and.  stranger  still,  without  being  defended  by  Waguer. 
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Mavors  and  Tisiplione  are  emblematic  actors  here,  as  Mavors 
and  the  Dirae,  Discordia  and  Bellona  are  emblematic  actors  in 
the  battle  of  Actium,  embossed  on  the  shield  of  Aeneas.  Juno 
and  Venus  are  real  spectators  here,  as  Apollo  is  a  real  spectator, 
aye,  at  last,  a  real  actor,  in  the  embossed  battle  of  Actium. 
The  poet  in  both  cases  draws  on  his  credit  with  the  reader  ;  in 
other  words,  on  the  reader's  willingness  and  readiness  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  supposes  he  has 
succeeded  in  inspiring  him.  Had  he  waited  to  establish  the  dis- 
tinctions required  by  his  verbal  critics,  and  formally  to  explain 
that  these  personages  here  are  real,  while  those  yonder  are  no 
more  than  emblematic,  the  heat,  magnetism,  and  odyle  had 
evaporated  from  his  glowing,  malleable  bar,  and  left  it  a  mere 
rigid  mass  of  cold  iron  on  his  anvil. 

Magnus  (vs.  763). — ttoXXov  tovra  [Qptwva]  Arat.  Phac- 
nom.  6US :  Hpiwva  wekbtpiov,  Horn.  Od.  11.  572.  See  Rem.  on 
verse  768,  below. 

QUUM  PEDES  INCEIJIT  MEDII  PER  MAXIMA  NEREI  (vS.  764). — 
ApoUod.  1.  4.  3  :  $tp£KuSi)C  Ss  avrov  {Qiptojva)  noaiihiovo^ 
Km  EupuaAije  \tjti.  E^wptiaaTO  Be  aurcji  no<T£(S(>ii'  Siajiaiveiv 
7-1)1'  BaXaaaav. 

SUMMIS   REFERENS    ANNOSAM    MONTIBUS   OKNUM    (vs.  766). 

Horn.  Od.  11.  572  : 

npitava  ireXuptoy  eiaevoriffa 
9T\j>as  o/iov  eiKeupTa  kut  u(r<poSe\oi'  Keiiiwva, 
Tovs  avTos  KaTiTfipviV  ff  oioiroKoiffiv  opecriri. 

Talis  se  vastis  infert  mezentius  armis  (vs.  768). — 

"  so  mit  gewaltigen  Waffen  erhcbt  sich  Mezentius  machtvoll." 

(Voss.) 
"  in  tal  sembianza  arrnato 
stava  Mezenzio."  (Caio.) 

"Vastis  armis  circumdatua,"  Dozio  {ad  Cynlh.  Ceiiet.).  This  is 
neither  the  construction,  nor  the  meaning.  Vastis  armis  is 
not  the  ablative  case,  acted  on  by  mm,  understood,  but  the 
dative,  acted  on  by  infert,  9.  53  (of  Turnus,  and  presenting 
the  precisely  similar  picture)  : 

,     .     "  campo  sese  eacAuns  infert;" 
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11.36: 

"  ut  vero  Aeneas  foribus  sese  intulit  altis  ;" 

Georg.  2.  U5  : 

"  hine  bellator  equus  campo  sese  ardims  infert;'' 

Sil.  15.  536 : 

"  himc  etiam,  vastis  qui  mine  sese  intulit  oris, 
perpetiar,  miseras  quaerentem  exurere  belli 
reliquias  ? ' ' 

and  the  comparison  is  not  of  the  arms  of  Mezentius  to  the  arms 
of  Orion,  hut  of  the  size  and  stately  bearing  of  Mezentius  to  the 
size  and  stately  bearing  of  Orion.     Arat.  Phaen.  6^1  : 

7]  5e  01  e^  avTTjs  eTrereiuaTO  Q-qpiov  oAAo, 
VTfffov  ai'app'O^aa'a  fj-icras  eKarepOe  Ko\wva5f 
aKopirtoVf  OS  pa  fitv  ovra,  Kai  GttToye  iroWov  eoyra 
vKeioTepos  ■irpo(l>aveis, 

where  the  Scholiast:  IloAXov  eovra.  On  yap  (T(poSpa  fityaq 
7)1'  o  iiptoiv,  KOI  Kara  rov  Ofiripnv  i^inri  fiaHtiV  \i-ywv  yap  to 
fieytBog  twv  waiSwv  t»)c  I^(//fSf(ae  :  "  svvsopyviov  Kara  to  firiKog 
£Trt(pip£i  jUETn  yt  KAurov  Qpiwva. 

Vastis  armis,  the  immense  battle,  the  vast  field  of  arms; 
exactly  as  in  the  similar  sentence,  verse  796,  below,  "  seseque 
immiscuit  armis,"  and  a  thousand  other  places. 

Talis  se  vastis  infbrt  mezentius  armis  (vs.  768)  is  thns 
the  repetition,  or  resumption,  of  tbe  picture  presented  at  verse 
762:  MEZKNTius — turbidus  ingreditur  campo,  which  picture 
had  been  necessarily  laid  aside  during  the  moment  th.e  painter's 
pencil  was  employed  in  rapidly  sketching  the  portrait  of  Orion 
as  a  pendant  for  it.  It  is  a  great  pity  that,  in  this  very  fine 
drawing  of  Mezentius,  we  should  miss  our  author's  usually 
inexhaustible  variety.  The  liero  himself  is,  indeed,  admirably 
distinct  and  individual,  but  it  is  quite  intolerable  that  two 
epidoses  of  comparisons  of  the  same  person,  one  to  Orion 
and  the  other  to  a  lion,  should  be  so  similar  to  each  other  as, 
vs.  768, 

TALIS  SB  VASTIS  IKFERT  MEZENTIUS  AKMIS, 

and,  vs.  729, 

"  sic  ruit  in  densos  alacer  Mezentius  hostes," 
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coming,  as  they  do,  not  only  so  near  to  each  other,  but  to  the 

third,  not  very  dissimilar,  epidosis,  concerning  the  same  person, 

vs.  869, 

"  sic  cursuin  in  medios  rapidua  dedit," 

and  everyone  of  the  three  but  too  strongly  bringing  back  to 
mind  the  preceding,  vv.  689,  690, 

"  at  lovis  interea  monitis  Mezentius  ardens 
succedit  pugnae,  Teucrosque  invadit  ovantes." 

[..f  Itfier.J  Vastis  armis. — Not  the  dative  after  infert,  but 
the  ablative,  and  expressive  of  the  vast  size  of  the  weapon 
(verse  762,  "  ingentem  hastam")  wielded  by  Mezentius ;  first, 
because  the  gist  of  the  comparison  with  Orion  is,  that  Mezentius 
is  as  huge  as  Orion,  quam  magnus  orion,  and  carries  a  spear 
equal  in  size  to  the  ornus  carried  by  Orion  (summis  referens 
annosam  montibus  ornum)  ;  secondly,  because  Mezentius  is 
always  represented  as  carrying  a  huge  weapon,  9.  521 : 

"  parte  alia  horrendus  visu  quassabat  Etruseam 
pinum  et  f  uioif  eros  infert  Mezentius  ignes  ;' ' 

and  thirdly,  because  we  have  elsewhere  the  expression 
"vasta  arma,"  in  the  sense  of  immense-sized  weapons.  Find. 
Theb.  815  (of  Hector) : 

"  tollit  atrox  animos  vastisque  immanis  in  armis 
occuirit  contra." 

And  again,  952 : 

.     .     .     "  vastis  mtoiia,t  armis." 

Although,  therefore,  infert  plainly  takes  up  and  repeats 
INGREDITUR  (vcrse  763),  VASTIS  AKMis  neither  takes  up  nor 
repeats  campo. 

Manet  imperterritus  ille  hostem  magnanimum  oppe- 
riens,  et  mole  sua  STAT  (vv.  770,  771).— Ovid,  Met.  9.  39 
(Aohelous,  giving  an  account  of  his  combat  with  Hercules) : 


mea  defendit  gravitas  ;  frustraque  petebar. 

iiaad  secus  ac  moles,  quam  magno  murmure  fluotus 

oppugnant-:  manet  ilia  ;  suoque  est  pondero  tutu." 


'  me 
haud 
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Lucan.  1.  136  : 

"  qualis  frugifero  quercus  suWimis  in  agio, 
.     .     .     neo  iam  validis  radicibus  haerens, 
pondere  fixa  suo  est." 


Ovid,  Fast.  6. 

"  Stat  vi  terra  sua." 

Contrast  Liv.  6.  19:  "Quid  cum  plebe  aggredimur  eum 
(Manlium)  quern  per  ipsam  plebem  tutius  aggredi  est,  ut  suis 
ipse  oneratus  viribus  ruat  ?  " 

DeXTRA  MIHl  DEUS — ADSINT  (vT.  773,  774). — Nof,  wUh. 
Heyne  and  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  mihi  dkvs;  huf,  witli  the. two 
Heinsii,  Forbiger,  Wagner  {Praenf.),  and  Ribbeck,  mihi  ad- 
sint:  first,  on  account  of  the  better,  stronger  sense;  and 
secondly,  because  a  dissyllable,  consisting  of  a  long  and  short 
syllable,  and  followed  by  a  comma,  i.  e.  a  virtual  choree,  rarely 
— unless  when  it  is  the  seat  of  a  very  strong  emphasis,  as 
in  "  somnus,"  vs.  746  ;  "  gaudet,"  vs.  726  ;  "  ille,"  vs.  693- 
begins  a  Virgilian  hexameter.  See  Remm.  on  "  sistet  eques," 
6.  869,  and  "facta  patrum,"  10.  282. 

Fervidtjs  (vs.  788). — Grr.  Qipnoi-.  Aesch.  Sept.  c  Thek. 
602 : 

77  yap  ffvvetfffias  irKoiov  evff60Tis  avyjp 
yavTaitri  depfiois  Kat  irayovpyta  Ttvt, 
oXwKiv  av^pwi/  aw  deoTTTuffTtp  yeve^i. 

Eustath.  ad  Hom.  //.  2 :  dipnov  tpyov  StaXiXvuivw^,  ro  ai'nimc 
KOI  dpaav'  OfpfiovpyOQ  ?£  avi)p  tv  avvdicnt  koto  Ao-yov  i-nuivtruv, 
o  OapcTuXiog,  Km  pr\  \pvxpoQ  tip  tpyov.  "  Igneus,"  11.  746,  is  a 
stronger  epithet  of  the  same  kind. 

TuAQUE  OPTIMA  FACTA  (vs.  791). — The  reading  opfiine  is 
to  be  rejected,  because  it  cannot  stand  along  with  iuvekis 
MEMORANDE,  next  line  but  one.  Optima  facta,  as  Valer. 
Flacc.  2.  262: 

' '  stabilem  quando  optima  facta 
dant  aiiiraum." 
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792. 

SI  QUA  FIDEM  TANTO  EST  OPERl  LATURA  VETUSTAS 
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This  is  one  of  those  unfortunately  too  numerous  occasions  on 
which  commentators,  instead  of  logically  deducing  their  author's 
scope  and  meaning  from  tlie  established  and  recognized  import 
of  the  individual  terms  employed,  have,  first,  imagined  or 
guessed  at  their  author's  scope  and  meanii.g ;  and  then,  in  order 
to  justify  their  imagination  or  guess,  assigned  new  and  un- 
heard-of import  to  the  individual  words  (viz.  in  the  present 
instance,  that  of  credere  to  ferre  fid  em,  that  oi  posteritas  to 
vetustas),  and  so  have  presented  to  the  astonished  passer-by 
the  spectacle  of  a  driver  lashing  the  cart,  in  order  to  make  it 
go  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  horse  is  pulling. 
"Confido  enim  te  futurum  in  laude  maxima,  si  libri  mei 
habuerint  Mem,"  Donatus.  "  Si  tamen  crediderit  vetustas 
ex  scelerato  hbmine  pium  filium  fuisse  procreatum,"  Servius. 
"Certe  latura,  o  Maro.  Nam  quae  tam  deformis  posteritas, 
quae  tuam  Musam  in  honore  non  habeat?  quae  non  Lausi 
facinus  admiretur,  te  narrante  ?  itaque  credet  vetustas,  te  scrip- 
tore,  exstitisse  filium  pientissimum  ab  impientissimo  parente," 
La  Cerda.  "  Si  qua  vetustas :  pro  posteritate  dicta  esse  debet ; 
aliter  si  qua  non  expediri  potest :  si  qua  serior  aetas  fidem 
habebit  tantae  Lausi  pietati  et  virtuti.  Simile  illud  Oiceronis 
pro  Milone  35 :  '  de  me  nulla  unquam  obmutescet  vetustas,' " 
Heyne. 

"  Wenn  ja  glauben  gewahrt  so  erhabenem  werke  die  nachwelt." 

(Voss.) 

"  Von  V.  792  gibt  Donatus  den  sinn,  wie  mir  sclieint,  richtig  so 

an:  'Confido  enim,  te  futurum  in  laude  maxima,  si  libri  mei 

habuerint  fidem.'      Du  sollst  mit  mir  unsterblich  sein,"  Thiol. 

"  Opus  dici  puta  ipsum  carmen  Virgilii,  idque  voeari  "tautum," 

quippe  hominum  summorum  ac  fortissimorum  rerumque  maxi- 

marum   maximeque  illustrium  memoriae  cousulturum.    .    .    . 
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Tarn  sententia  existit  Laec :  si  qua  huic,  tali  tantoque,  operi 
fides  habebitur,  qiiam  sane  auguror  fore  maximam,  non  ego  te 
silebo,"  Wagner,  in  ed.  Heyn.,  1832,  strengthening  bis  opinion 
by  tbe  authority  of  Donatus  (see  above),  and  in  his  own  edition 
of  1861  not  only  again  quoting  Donatus,  in  support  of  the 
same  interpretation,  but  repeating  as  his  own,  and  without 
any  acknowledgment  of  obligation  to  Heyne,  Hejne's  quota- 
lion  from  Cicero  pro  Mi/one  (see  above),  as  proof  that  vetustas 
is  equivalent  to  posteiitas. 

Perhaps  no  single  verse,  either  of  the  Aeneis,  or  of  any 
other  poem,  was  ever  more  thoroughly  misunderstood,  both  in 
its  entirety  and  in  its  several  parts.  Vktustas  is  not  posteritas, 
but  anUquitas ;  latura  ftdem  is  not  shall  believe,  or  put  faith 
in,  but  shall  cause  to  be  believed,  or  credited ;  tanto  operi  is 
iiot  this  so  great  work  of  mine,  viz.  the  Aeneis,  but  this  so 
valiant  deed  of  Lausus,  viz.  Lausus's  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  to 
save  his  father's ;  and  the  entire  drift  and  meaning  is  not  if 
posterity  shall  put  faith  in  the  story  which  I ,  narrate,  but  if 
its  antiquity  shall  cause  a  deed  to  be  believed  which  would  notj 
or  would  hardly,  be  believed  if  it  were  related  as  having  been 
performed  at  the  present  time. 

Let  us  begin  with  vetustas..  Yetustas,  says  Heyne-^and 
Heyne's  opinion  is  adopted  by  Wagner — is  posteritas,  because 
"vetustas"  is  "  posteritas"  in  Cicero's  ilftVo;  "  De  me,  inquit, 
semper  populus  Komanus,  semper  omnes  gentes  loquentur, 
nulla  unquam  obmutescet  vetustas,"  an  issue  which  I  am  quite 
willing  to  accept,  provided  only  it  be  true  that  "  vetustas,"  in 
this  passage  of  Cicero,  does  indeed  bear  a  meaning  so  point- 
blank  opposite  to  its  meaning  wherever  else  used  by  a  Latin 
author.  But  "  vetustas"  bears  no  such  meaning  in  the  passage 
of  Cicero  ;  on  the  contrary,  "  vetustas"  is  in  that  passage,  as  it 
is  in  every  other  place  in  which  it  occurs — ^not  even  excepting 
Lucan,  8.  865 : 

"  proderit  lioc  olim,  quod  non  mansura  sepulcri 
ardua  mannoreo  surrexit  pondeie  moles, 
pulveiis  exigui  sparget  non  lohga  vetustas 
congeriem,  tustumque  cadet)  iuortisque  peribunt     , 
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argumenta  tuae;    veniet  felicior  aetas, 

qua  sit  nulla  fides  saxum  monstrantibus  istud ; 

atque  erit  Aegyptus  populis  fortasse  nepotum 

tam  mendax  Magni  tumulo,  quam  Cieta  Tonantis," 

where  the  Scholiast,  interpreting  "  vetustas"  sequens  saeculmn, 
has  committed  the  very  error  committed  by  Heyne  with  respect 
to  our  text — not  posteritas,  but  antiquitas;  and  what  Cicero 
says  is  not  "  no  posterity  shall  ever  be  silent  respecting  me," 
hut  "  no  antiquity  shall  ever  be  silent  respecting  me ; "  i.  e. 
there  never  shall  come  a  time  in  which  I  shall  not  occupy  a 
place  in  ancient  history ;  ancient  history  shall  never  be  silent 
respecting  me.  And  so  in  our  text :  if  antiquity  shall  make 
credible  that  which  without  antiquity  would  be  incredible,  anti- 
quity—nay, VETUSTAS  itself,  being  one  of  the  strongest  grounds 
for  belief,  and  things,  otherwise  incredible,  being  believed,  if 
only  they  are  "  vetusta,"  Ovid,  Fast.  k.  SOS  : 

.     .     .     "  pro  maffna  teste  vetustas 
ereditur ;  aoceptam  parce  movere  fidem ;" 

Ovid,  Met.  1,  UOO  : 

"  qms  hoc  credat,  nisi  sit  pro  teste  vetustas  ?" 

Vetustas,  therefore,  so  far  from  being,  either  in  our  text, 
or  in  the  Ciceronian  passage,  posteritas,  or  the  court  which  is  to 
believe  the  testimony,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  testimony  itself, 
the  witness  whose  evidence  is  to  substantiate  the  fact,  latura 
fidem  facto. 

With  the  false  interpretation  of  vetustas  falls  to  the 
ground  the  false  intei-pretation  of  si  qua  fiuem  est  latura, 
any  question,  whether  antiquity  will  believe  anything  ("credet"), 
being  in  itself  an  absurdity,  not  to  say  that  ferre  fidem  is 
so  plainly  a  variety  of  the  expressions  "  afferre  fidem"  and 
"  facere  fidem,"  each  meaning  to  make  credible,  to  cause  to  be 
believed  [Cicero,  Orator,  3k- 1^0 :  "  Commemoratio  autem  anti- 
quitatis,  exemplorumque  prolatio  summa  cum  delectatione  et 
auctoritatem  orationi  a^rt  et  fidem."  Plin.  H.  N.  9.  58.  8k. 
179 :  "  Verum  omnibus  his  fidem  Nili  inundatio  afiert  omnia 
excedente  miraculo."     Cicero,  de  Invent.,  1.  '26.  39:   "Quae, 
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tametsi  iamdiu  gesta,  et  a  memoria  nostra  remota  sint, 
tamen  fnckmt  fidem,  vere  tradita  esse,  quod  eorum  inoni- 
menta  certa  in  literis  extent."  Cicero,  pro  Milone,  2Ji..  66: 
"  Nudavit  86  in  sanctissimo  templo,  quoniam  vita  talis  et  civis 
etviri  Jidem  non  faciehat,  nisi  eo  taeente  res  ipsa  loqueretur  "], 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  its  meaning  is  precisely  the 
same.  And  lastly,  the  tantum  opus,  which  is  to  be  credited 
on  the  testimony  of  vetustas,  is  not  Virgil's  so  great  work,  tlie 
Aeiieis — -for  who  ever  knew  Virgil  to  boast  of  the  greatness 
of  his  work? — but  the  great  deed,  or  exploit,  of  Lausus,  who 
surrendered  his  own  life  for  his  father's: 

.       .       .      MOKTIS  DTJRAE  CASUM  TUAaUE  OPTIMA  FACTA 
KON  EQUIDEM  NEC  TE  lUVENIS  MBMOEANDE  SILEBO, 

Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1.  Uh5  (of  Apollo's  "  great  deed,"  or 
exploit,  of  killing  the  Python)  : 

' '  neve  operis  famam  possit  delere  vetustas, 
instituit  saoros  celebii  certamine  ludos, 
Pytliia,  de  domitae  aerpentis  nomine  dictos" 

But  why— if  the  mind  is  so  prone  to  believe  what  vetustas, 
vouches,  "cui  fidem  fert  vetustas;"  so  unwilling,  "priscam 
movere  fidem"— does  our  author  doubt  that  his  story  will  be 
received  as  true  on  such  evidence  ?  why  are  his  words  hypo^ 
thetical,  not  positive  ?  why  does  he  say  si  qua  vetustas  est 
latura  fidem,  not  vetustas  fert  fidem?  Plainly,  to  enhance 
the  deed  of  Lausus,  to  represent  that  deed  as  so  extraordinary-, 
so  unlike  anything  within  knowledge  or  experience,  as  to  be 
almost  incredible,  scarcely  to  be  believed,  even  on  the  testimony 
of  antiquity;  just  the  opposite  of  that  other  old  story,  the 
amour  of  Pasiphae  and  the  bull,  concerning  which  Martial 
warns  his  readers  not  to  be  any  longer  incredulous,  not  any 
longer  to  distrust  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  now  that  they 
havewith  their  own  eyes  seen  the  fact  reproduced  in  the  arena; 
Mart.  Sped.  5  : 

"  iunctam  Pasiphaen  Dictaeo  credite  tamo. 

vidimus,  acoepit  fabula  prisca  fidem. 
nee  se  miretur,  Caesar,  longaeva  vetmias; 

quidquid  fama  canit,  praestat  harena  tibi ;" 
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in  the  "accepit  fidem" — "  received  credit,"  "was  believed  "—of 
wliicli  passage,  be  it  further  advanced,  we  have  the  point-blank 
opposite  of  LATURA.  FIDEM,  "  wiU  Confer  credit  on,"  "  will  cause 
to  be  believed,"  of  our  text. 

The  sentiment  which  commentators  have  found  in  our  text 
is  that  expressed  by  our  author  (but  how  much  more  modestly) 
9.  446 : 

"  fortunati  ambo !  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 
nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo;" 

as  well  as  by  our  author's  imitator,  Silius,  4.  398 : 

"  felices  leti,  pietas  quos  addidit  umbris ! 
optabunt  similes  venientia  saecula  fratres, 
aeternumque  decus  memori  celebrabitur  aevo ; 
si  modo  fene  diem  serosque  videre  nepotes 
carmina  nostra  valent,  neo  famam  invidit  Apollo." 

In  order  to  express  this  sentiment,  or  anything  like  this  senti- 
ment, the  words  of  our  text  must  first  be  modified  in  some  such 
manner  as  the  following: — "Si  hoc  tantum  opus  quod  ago  est 
laturum  vetustatem,  et  apud  posteros  fidem  liabiturum." 

Lausus  was,  after  all — iustitia  fiat,  ciielmu  mat — but  a 
second  Antilochus,  in  saving  his  father's  life  at  the  expense  of 
his  own ;  did  no  more  than  Antilochus  had  done  before  himp 
Ocij/ss.  k- 187 : 

/iVTjffaTo  yap  Kara  Bvfiou  a^vfiopos  AvriKoxoio, 
rov  p'  Hovs  €KT€tye  <{>a€iyr}s  ayhaos  vios. 

Pind.  I'ljfh.  6.  rs  (ed.  Bockh) :  .  i 

/xaXiffTa  fiev  KpoviSav, 
fiapvoirav  ffrepoTrav  Kepavycov  re  irpvraviVy 
decou -ffe^effdat' 
ravras  Se  fj.T]  ttotc  Tifias 
afiiipeiu  yopctat/  ^tov  ireTrpwjA.euoif. 
eyevTO  Kai  irporepop  Apti\oxos  fiiaras 
voy)fia  Tovro  tpepcov, 
OS  virepetpdiTO  irarpos,  epaptf^&pordv 
avafxeivais  ffTparapx^^  AidioTTti^v 
Me/xvova.      Neffrupeiov  yap  iintos  a^fj.'  €7re5a 
Tlapios  €K  ^eAew*'  Satx^ets'   o  6'  afieirif 
KparaLOv  eyxos'  ■  • 

MeffffaPiov  5e  yepopros 
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Sovadeiffa  <t>pr\v  Poaffe  iraiSa  ov' 
XOjuanreT€s  5'  af>   firus  ovK  avepv^eV   avTOU 
lifi/wv  5'  o  Bfios  avi)p 
irpiaTO  fiev  Bavaroio  KoniSav  TTarpos, 
eSoKrj(rev  re  ruv  vaKai  yefctf 
imKorepoi&iv,  e/J^OK  mKapiov  TeXtaais, 
viraros  afxipi  TOKevffiv  efj.fi^v  irpos  aperay. 

Pliilostr.,  Heroic,  (ed.  Boisson.  p.  116) :  Ovtoq  (Memnon),  ^ivt, 
Tov  KoXov  TS  Kai  \pri(rTov  Avti\o)(Ov  aTTOKTiivai  Xtytrai,  irpoaawi- 
ZovTa  TOV  irarpog  'Niaropog. 


796-823. 

PRORUPIT TETENDIT 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  796). 

lEOSUPix  I  Rom.,  Pal.  "  In  Rom.  cod.  peohupit  legitur  quod  ideo  quad- 
rare  videtur  quia  sequitur :  seseque  immiscuit  aemis,''  Pierius. 
II  i.     Ill  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef . ;  Ribb. 

PKOEiPuiT  I  Med.  II  |.  Ill  Rom.  1473 ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad. 


FA£.  LECT.  (vs.  807)  \_pmct.']. 

PLUiT  I  IN  TEEEis  ux  I  Med.  (PLUUIT.),  (with  the  second  U  crossed  out). 
Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738). 

PLUIT  IN  TEEEIS  |  TjT  I  Pal.  (PLTJDIT).  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  PhiUppe; 
Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt; 
Ribb.  (pltjtit). 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  807). 
POSSIST  I  Pal.      II  f .     Ill  P.  Manut. ;   D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.  (1670, 
1738);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Pott.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  P»aes<.) ; 

Ribb. 

N 
POSSiT  I  Rom.  (POSSINT),  Med.  (POSSIT).     II  f.     Ill  Yen.  1470; 

Rom.  1473. 
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FAS.  lEOT.  (vs.  809). 

I 
DETONET  OMNIS  I  Rom.*  Pal.  (DETONET,  with  the  0  crossed  out,  the 
alteration  modern).     II  f .     Ill  D.  Heins.  ;   Brunck  ;   Wagn.   (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

DETINET  OMNIS  I  Med.     II  f .     HI  Rom.  147.S. 

AENEAS,  NUB  KM  BELLI,  DUM  DETONET,  OMNIS  SUSTINET,  III   P.  Manut. 

The  point  after  detonet  has  been  omitted  by  Ribbeck. 

DETONET  OMNEM,    N.  Heins.   (1670)  ;    Philippe  ;    Heyne  ;    "Wakef. ;    Pott.' 
(detonet,  omnem). 

•  Pierius  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  the  Rom.  reads  omnem. 


VJS.  ZECT.  (vs.  818). 

IRANSIIT  I  Pal.,  Med.  II  |.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut.; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunck; 
Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Zect.  Verg.,  and  ed.  1861). 

ieansilit  I  "  In  Rom.  et  Oblongo  teansiit.  Est  tamen  et  teansilit  in 
antiquis  aliquot  codd,"  Pierius.     II  f .     Ill  Ribb. 

TRANSIT  I  Rom.  Ill  Lachmann  (ad  Luoret.,  3.  1042)  e  conj. ;  Lad. ; 
Haupt. 


Socii  MAGNO  CLAMORE  SEQUUNTUK  (vs.  799). — "  Egregium 
factum  filii  secuti  socii  clamoribus  missilibusque  hostem  terre- 
bant,"  Donatus,  La  Oerda,  Ladewig.  "Sequuntur,  supple  eum, 
magno  olamore,"  Ascensius.  "  Nicbt,  sie  erhehen  ein  beglei- 
tendes  Geschrei  ,  .  .  sondern  (nach  Ascensius)  siefolgen  selhst 
dem  Jiinglinge  .  .  .  mit  Geschrei.  So  9,  54,  466.  Sonst  ware 
dum  abiret  nicht  scbicklich :  sie  schrieen,  so  lange,  his  er 
weggehn  iviirde  !    Nein,  sie  miissen  mehr  tbun,"  Voss. 

How  wrong  are  Donatus,  La  Oerda,  and  Ladewig,  bow 
rigbt  Ascensius  and  Voss,  is  sbown,  not  merely  by  tbe  reason 
of  the  thing,  but  by  the  Homeric  parallel,  //.  12.  251  : 

us  apa  fpwvTjiras  rjyrjffaro*  rot  S*  a/i'  tvopro 

Arce  (vs.  805). — Viz.  ripis  amnis,  aut  fornice  saxi. 
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CONCKSSIT  MAESTA  AD  MANES  CORPUSQUE  EELIQ-UIT  (vS.- 820). 

■; — Our  author's  so  usual  vanpov  TrpoTspov. 

Dextramque  tetkndit  (vs.  823). — "  Manum  nlicui  tendimm 
ut,  eum  ad  miserioordiam  moveamus,  ut  labentem  sustineamus, 
morhw  non  te7idimus,,quia  nostram  manum  accipere  noii  potest. 
Scribeiidum  censeo:  dextramque  prehendit"  Peerlkamp.  Lausus 
is  not  dead  when  Aeneas  stretches  out  his  hand  to  him,  but 
only  dying : 

AT  VBKO  VT  VULTUM  VIDIT  MOKIENTIS  ET  OKA 

ORA  MODIS  ANCHISIADES  PALLENTIA  MIHIS 

INGEMUIT  MISEKANS  ORAVITKK,  DEXTKAMQUE  TETENDIT. 

He  is,  indeed,  in  a  preceding  line  described  as  dead,  but  tlie 
account  of  the  dying  scene,  of  which  this  stretching  forth  of 
Aeneas's  hand  is  one  of  the  particulars,  although  subsequent  in 
its  place  in  the  narration  to  the  actual  death,  is  not  to  be,  and 
cannot  be,  understood  otherwise  than  as  previous  in  point  of 
time  to  the  death.  And  such,  I  have  elsewhere  observed,. is 
the  order  usually  followed  by  our  author.  In  the  first  place, 
he  passes  over  the  particidars,  and  hurries  on  to  the  catastrophe, 
and  then,  having  thus  satisfied  the  impatience  of  his  hearers' 
curiosity,  returns,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  particulars  by 
which  the  catastrophe  has  been  preceded  or  accompanied. 
See  Eem.  on  "fit  sonus,"  &c.,  9.  752.  Also  Eem.  on  "Messapus 
primas  acies,"  &e.,  9.  27. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  respect  in  which  the  criticism  of  Pfeerl- 
kamp  is  erroneous.  It  is  erroneous  also  in  representing  the 
action  expressed  by  dextram  tetendit  to  be  necessarily  that 
of  stretching  out  the  hand,  in  order  that  it  should  be  grasped. 
Even  Aeneas  himself,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  stretches  out 
the  hand,  without  any  such  intention,  and  merely  as  a  sign, 
ex.  giv  12.  311:  ' 


12.  579 ; 


"  at  plus  Aeneas  dextram  tendebat  inermem 
nudato  capite,  atque  suos  clamore  voeabat;" 

' '  ipse  inter  primes  dextram  sub  moenia  tendit 
Aeneas,  magnaque  incusat  Toce  Xatiniim 
testaturque  deos  iterum  se  ad  proelia  cogi ;" 
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and  so  in  the  passage  before  us,  etretohed  forth  his  hand ;  not 
tliat  expiring  Lausus  should  fate  hold  of  it,  but  to  express, 
by  a  gesture,  his  pity  im  him;  bis  regret  that  he  should  have 
met  hy  his  hands  so  hard  a  fate. 


824. 

ET  MEKTEM  PATRIAE  SUBIIT  PIETATIS  IMAGO 


TAR.  LECT.  :(V8.  824). 

siKiNxrr  I  Med.  (Fogg.).     Ill  Yen.  1470;   N.  Heins  (1670);    Heyne ; 
Peerlk. 

SUBIIT  IH  Aldus  (1514^ ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Wakef.;  Jahn.  (1825) ; 
Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Forb.  (1832). 


Et    MENTEM     PATRIAE     SUBIIT    PIETATIS    IMAGO. "  Amoris    Sui 

in  Ascanium  recordatio ;  et  quem  ipse  dolorem  suscepturus  sit 
in  simili  casu,"  Heyne :  on  which  Peerlkamp  observes  :  "  Sed 
imago  pietatis  non  est  recordatio,  verum  ipsa  jjietas,  tam  iilustri 
exemplo  ante  oculos  posita.  Tum  patria  pietas  dicitur  Lausi 
erga  patrem." 

Peerlkamp's  mistake  is  douhle,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in 
the  case  of  the  parallel  passage,  9.  294.  Imago  pietatis'  is 
not  here,  as  we  have  seen  it  is  not  at  9.  294,  "  ipsa  pietas  tam 
iilustri  exemplo  ante  oculos  posita,"  but  "  idea  pietatis,  idolon 
pietatis ;"  and  "  patriae  pietatis "  is  not  "  pietatis  Lausi  erga 
patrem,"  but,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  at  9.  294,  "  pietatis 
patris  (cuiuslibet)  erga  filium."  Aeneas,  seeing  the  young 
man  dying,  feels  for  his  father,  is  painfully  impressed  by  the 
thought  of  fatherly  affection,  i.  e.  of  the  father's  affection  for 
the  son,  exactly  as  9.  294,  Ascanius,  seeing  Euryalus  going 
into  the  most  imminent  danger  of  his  life,  for  the  sake  of  his 
country,  feels  for  the  mother  whom  he  leaves  desolate  j  is  pain- 
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fully  affected  by  the  thought  of  the  father's  (and,  thetefMe,  ^ 
the  mother's,  the  stronger  sex  covering  and  including  the 
weaker)  affection  for  the  son.  It  is  Aeneas's  character,  not 
Lausus's,  which  the  poet  is  bent  on  exalting  in  the  words  of 
our  text  (Lausus's  had  been  exalted  enough  already,  vs.  791 : 

"  hie  mortis  durae  casum,  tuaque  optima  facta, 
si  qua  fidem  tanto  est  operi  latura  vetustas, 
non  equidem  nee  te  iuTenis  memorande  silebo;" 

and  again,  vs.  812,  by  Aeneas  himself : 

"  fallit  te  incautum  pietaa  tua"), 

and  it  is  Ascanius's  character,  not  Euryalus's,  he  is  intent  to 
exalt,  9.  294,  Euryalus's  having  been  sufficiently  exalted,  both 
by  Aletes,  vs.  247,  "Di  patrii;"  and  seq.,  and  byAscahius  hini' 
self,  vs.  252,  "  quae  vobis,  quae  digna,  viri,"  and  seq.,  and 
vs.  275,  "  te  vero,"  and  seq.  How  entirely  it  is  the  poet's 
intention  in  this  line  to  honour,  not  Lausus,  but  Aeneas ;  to 
hold  up  to  the  reader's  admiration  the  amiable,  gentle  disposi- 
tion of  his  hero,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  his  expiring  enemy, 
and  sympathising  with  the  bereaved  father's  affliction,  will 
appear  at  once  on  turning  to  the  expression  of  Turnus  when 
he  claims  for  himself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  killing  Pallas : 

vs.  443: 

.     .     .     "  cuperem  ipse  parens  spectator  adesset," 

of  the  ferocity  indicated  by  which  words  we  shall  best  form  an 
adequate  idea  by  calling  to  mind  Priam's  execration  of  Pyrrhus, 
2.  536: 

"  di  si  qua  eat  caelo  pietas,  quae  talia  curet, 
persolvant  grates  dignas  et  praemia  reddant 
debita,  qui  nati  coram  me  cernero  letum 
feeisti,  etpatrios  foedasti  vulnere  vultus." 

The  principal  use  of  Turnus  throughout  the  poem  is  as  a 
foil  to  set  off  Aeneas.  He  is  the  unsuccessful  aspirant  to  the 
kingdom  of  Latinus ;  Aeneas  the  successful.  He  is  the  dis- 
carded, disappointed  suitor  of  Lavinia ;  Aeneas  the  accepted 
and  successful.  He  is  instigated  to  the  war  by  fierce  and 
malignant  Alecto  (7.  341) ;  Aeneas,  by  mild   and  beneficent 
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Tiberinus   (8.  49) ;    by  fates,  prophecies,  and  omens ;    by  the 
authority,  not  of  his  father  only,  6.  807 : 

"  et  dutitamus  adhuc  virtutem  extendere  factis, 
aut.  metus  Ausonia  prohibet  consistere  terra?" 

6.  890 : 

' '  incenditque  animum  f amae  venientis  amore. 
exin  bella  riro  memorat  quae  deinde  gerenda, 
Laurentesque  docet  populos,  urbemque  Latinam, 
et  quo  quemque  modo  fugiatque  feratque  laborem ;" 

but  of  his  goddess  mother,  who  even  supplies  him  with  a  celes- 
tial suit  of  armour.  While  Turnus  is  a  wolf  (9.  59  and  566)  or 
a  lion  (9.  792,  10.  454,  12.  4),  Aeneas  is  Athos,  or  Eryx,  or 
''Pater  Apenninus  (12.  701).  In  conformity  with  these  respective 
characters,  Turnus  wishes  the  father  were  present  to  see  him 
killing  the  son,  while  Aeneas  feels  for  the  father  whose  son  he 
has  killed,  and  stretches  out  a  kindly  hand  to  the  dying  youth. 
The  contrast  is  no  less  striking,  and  no  less  plainly  intentional, 
in  this  instance,  than  in  the  other  instances  in  which  the  heroes 
are  contrasted  in  the  course  of  the  poem,  and  is  here  even  more 
than  usually  necessary.  Lausus  is  the  counterpart  of  Pallas. 
PaUas  had  been  killed  by  Turnus,  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  poem  that  Lausus  should  be  killed  by  Aeneas. 
Aeneas  kills  him,  and  his  death  affords  a  great  part  of  the 
material  for  the  incomparable  scene  of  the  death  of  Mezentius, 
as  the  death  of  Pallas  supplies  the  most  striking  feature  to  the 
death  of  Turnus  himself.  But  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  the  respective  characters  of  Turnus  and 
Aeneas  should  be  preserved,  even  during  the  performance  of  so 
similar  acts  as  those  of  killing  each  an  adversary  who  was  no 
match  for  him,  either  in  years  or  strength,  and  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  royal  father's  only  son.  This  is  accordingly  done, 
and  with  our  author's  usual  wonderful  skill  and  dexterity. 
Turnus  seeks  out  Pallas,  saves  him  from  those  who  are  setting 
upon  him,  and  insists  on  having  the  pleasure  of  killing  him 
himself,  vs.  441 : 

"  ut  vidit  socios  :  '  tempus  deaistere  puguae, 

solus  ego  in  Pallanta  feror ;  soli  mllii  Palias 

debetur.'" 
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Even  this  is  not  enough  :  he  wishes  Pallas's  father  were  present 
to  see  his  son  killed — the  most  ferocious  sentiment,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  Roman,  which  it  was  possible  for  a  man  either  to  feel  or 
utter;  and  when  he  has  killed  him,  he  treads  on  the  body  with 
his  foot,  while  he  tears  the  baldrick  off  it.  The  poet  must  take 
good  care  that  his  "  pius"  hero,  his  "  insignis  pietate  vir,"  per- 
forms his  so  similar  part  in  a  more  humane  manner.  And  this 
good  care  he  has  taken,  and  taken  successfully.  Aeneas  not  only 
does  not  seek  out  Lausus,  in  order  to  kill  him,  hut  even  warns 
him  to  keep  out  of  his  way : 

' '  quo  moriture  riiis,  maioraque  Tiribua  audes  ? 
fallit  te  incautum  pietas  tua;" 

and  when  he  does  kill  him,  kills  him  with  a  blow  not  intended 
for  him;  nay,  softens  at  the  sight  of  his  pale  dying  features, 
pities  him,  groans  heavily,  stretches  out  his  hand  to  him,  thinks 
on  his  bereaved  father : 

ET  MENTEM  PATMAE  SUBIIT  PIETATIS  IMAGO, 

and  eulogizing  the  youth's  gallantry,  assists  hiihself  to  lift  the 
body  from  the  ground,  and  sends  it,  with  all  its  arms,  home  to 
the  father  for  funeral  honors. 

Perhaps  the  best  commentary  on 

ET  MENTEM  PATRIAE  SCEIIT  PIETATIS  IMAGO, 

the  clearest,  most  distinct  explication  what  kind  of  feeling  it  was 
which  so  pinched  the  mind  of  Aeneas  when  he  looked  upon  the 
pale  face  of  the  dying  Lausus,  is  afforded  by  the  account  given 
by  our  author  himself  of  the  feelings  which  thrilled  the  heart  of 
the  same  Aeneas,  when  he  looked  upon  the  pale  face  of  the  dead 
Pallas,  11.  39 : 

"  ipse  caput  nivei  fultum  Pallantis  et  era, 
ut  vidit,  levique  patens  in  peotore  vulnus 
cuspidis  Ausoniae,  lacrimis  ita  fatur  obortis : 
teue,  inquit,  miserande  puer,  cum  laeta  veniret, 
iuvidit  Fortuna  mihi,  ne  regna  videies 
postra,  neqiie  ad  sedes  victor  yeherere 'pdUrnas  ? 
uon  haeu  Evandro  de  te  promissa  pa/renti 
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discedens  dederam      .... 


et  nunc  ille  quidem  spe  multum  captus  inani 
fors  et  vota  faoit,  cumulatque  altaria  donis. 
nos  iuvenem  exanimum.  et  nil  iam  caelestibus  iillis 
dcbentem  vano  maesti  comitamur  honora. 
infelix,  natifunus  crudele  videiis." 

In  all  this,  in  the  whole  of  his  lamentation,  there  is  not  one 
word  of  filial  piety ;  it  is  every  word  the  affection  of  the  parent. 
What  this  affection  is,  under  the  circumstances  described ; 
what  the  patria  pietas,  the  mere  thought  of  which  so 
touched,  in  the  one  case,  the  mind  of  Aeneas,  and,  in  the  other, 
that  of  Asoanius,  our  author  has  not  trusted  either  to  an  en 
passant  statement  of  his  own,  or  to  the  accounts  of  eye-  or  ear- 
witnesses,  but  has  brought  the  parents  themselves  forward, 
to  show  by  their  own  action,  and  describe  in  their  own  words. 
The  father,  before  the  dead  body  of  his  son  is  brought  into  liis 
sight,  vs.  843  : 

"  agnovit  longe  gemitum  praesaga  mali  mens," 

and  when  it  is  laid  down  before  him, 

' '  canitiem  multo  def ormat  pulvere,  et  ambas 
ad  caelum  tendit  palmas,  et  corpore  inhaeret," 

and  thus  gives  vent  to  his  patria  pietas,  to  his  feelings  of  a 
father,  vs.  846 : 

"  tautane  me  tenuit  vivendi,  nate,  voluptas, 
ut  pro  me  hostili  paterer  succedere  dextrae, 
quem  genui  ?     Tuane  haec  genitor  per  vulnera  server, 
morte  tua  vivens  ?     Heu,  nunc  misero  rnibi  demum 
exitium  infelix ;  nunc  alte  vulnus  adactum ! 
idem  ego,  nate,  tuum  raaoulavi  orimine  nomen, 
pulsus  ob  invidiam  solio  aceptrisque  paternis. 
debueram  patiiae  poenas  odiisque  meorum ; 
omnis  per  mortes  animam  sontem  ipse  dedissem ! 
nunc  vivo,  neque  adbuo  homines  luoemque  relinquo  ! 
sedlinquam." 

If  the  mother's  (Euryalus's)  grief  is  less  stern,  it  is  no  less  keen 
and  touching,  9.  475  : 

.     .     .     ' '  at  subitus  misevae  calor  ossa  reliquit : 
excussi  manibus  radii,  revolutaque  pensa. 

9* 
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evolat  infelix,  et  femineo  ululatu, 
scissa  comam,  muros  amens  atque  agmina  cursii 
prima  petit,  non  ilia  virum,  non  ilia  pericli 
telorumque  memor ;  caelum  dehino  questibus  iuplet : 
hunc  ego  te,  Euryale,  aspicio  ?  tune  ille  senectae 
sera  meae  -requies,  potuisti  linquere  solam, 
crudelis  ?  nee  te,  snib  tanta  pericula  missum, 
adfari  extremum  miserae  data  copia  matri  ? 
heu,  terra  ignota  canibus  date  praeda  Latinis 
aUtibusque  iaces  !  nee  te  tua  funera  mater 
produxi,  pressive  oculos,  aut  volnera  lavi, 
reste  tegens,  tibi  quam  nootes  festina  diesque 
urguebam  et  tela  curas  solabar  anilea. 
quo  sequar  ?  aut  quae  nunc  artus  avolsaque  membra 
et  funus  lacerum  tellus  habet  ?    Hoc  mihi  de  te, 
nate,  refers  ?  boo  sum  teiTaque  marique  secuta  ? 
figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas,  in  me  omnia  tela 
coniicite,  o  Eutuli,  me  primum  absumite  feiTo  ; 
aut  tu,  magne  pater  divom,  miserere,  tuoque 
invisum  hoc  detrude  caput  sub  Tartara  telo, 
quando  aliter  nequeo  crudelem  abrumpere  vitam." 

It  is  precisely  this  imago  patriae  pietatis  which  Turnus 
endeavours  to  raise  up  in  the  hreast  of  Aeneas  when,  felled  to 
the  ground,  he  supplicates  that  hero,  if  he  does  not  spare  his 
life,  to  at  least  send  the  son's  dead  body  to  the  bereaved 
father,  12.  932 : 

.     .     .     ' '  miseri  te  si  qua  parentis 
tangere  cura  potest :  oro — fuit  et  tibi  talis 
AnoMses  genitor — Dauni  miserere  senectae, 
et  me,  sou  corpus  spoliatum  lumine  mavis, 
redde  meis." 

SuBiiT. — "Pro  subiit,  in  aliis  MSS.  legitur  strinxit,  quod 
Tinice  verum  iudico  :  hoc  exemplum  pietatis,  qua  Lausus  mortem 
pro  patri  subiit,  animum  Aeneae  commovit,"  Peerlkamp.  The 
reading  subiit,  and  Peerlkamp's  interpretation  are,  indeed,  in- 
compatible, it  being  impossible  for  that  which  was  there  before 
Aeneas's  eyes,  and  therefore  already  in  his  mind,  suUre 
■meniem,  i.e.  enter  his  mind.  Adopting  the  exposition  of  the 
passage  which  I  have  just  given,  the  reader  has  the  option  of 
choosing  either  subiit  or  strinxit,  according  as  he  allows  more 
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weight  to  the  Eoman  and  two  Bernese  MSS.,  cited  by  Eibbeck, 
or  to  the  Medicean. 

See  Eemm.  on  9.  294,  and  on   « pugnae  maioris  imago," 
12.  560 ;  also  Rem.,  vs.  450,  above. 


834-872. 

LliVABAT VIRTUS 


VAS.  ZECT.  (vs.  834). 
LATABAi  I  Mom.,  Pal.,  Med.      "  Romanum,  Oblongum,  et  quaedam  alia 
legunt  lAVABAT.      Sed   enim  non   desunt  codd.   veteres,   in   quibus 
LEVAJAi  legatur,"  Pierius. 

LEVABAT  m  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  W.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunck  ; 
Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  Praest.) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT.  {vs.  850). 

KXITIUM  I  Horn.,  Pal.,  Med.  H  |.  Ill  Rom.  1473 ;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

EXILIHM  1  "In  vetustis  plerisque  codd.  EXiiruM  est,  quod  non  aeque 
placet,"  Pierius.  II  h  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Pott. 


VAS.  ZECT.  (vs.  872). 

EI— ViETirs  OMITTED  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  J.  OMITTED  OR 
STIGMATIZED  III  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef.  ;  Weichert ;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Voss ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. ;  Ribb. 

HI .  .  .  viKiTTS  II  i.  Ill  Yen.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Mariut.  •  D.  Heins.; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Pott. 


MuLTA  SUPER  LAuso  ROGiTAT  (vs.  839). — Compare  the  inquiries 
of  David  after  Absalom,  2  Sam.  18.  29  :  "  And  the  king  said, 
Is  the  young  man  4.hsalom  safe?"  &c.  Except  David's  passion 
of  grief  for  Absalom  {ibid.  33) :  "  0  my  son  Absalom,  my  son, 
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my  son  Absalom  !  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son  !"  I  know  of  no  father's  grief  for  the  death 
of  a  son,  no  paternal  pietas  to  be  compared  with  Mezentius's 
for  Lausus : 

"  agnovit  longe  gemitum  praesaga  mali  mens,"  etc. 

At  laxjsum  (vs.  841). — Peerlkamp  well  observes  of  this  at 
Lausum:  "  Pulchre  statim  seqnitur  post  muUa  super  Lauso 
rogitat."  That  Mezentius's  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Lausus, 
for  whom  all  anxiety  is  already  useless,  is  not  accidental  on  the 
part  of  the  poet,  but  intentional,  is  shown  by  the  corresponding 
anxiety  which  Evander  is  supposed  to  feel  for  the  safety  of 
Pallas  at  the  very  moment  when  Pallas  is  being  carried  home 
to  him  a  corpse,  11.  48  : 

"  et  nunc  ille  quidem  spe  multum  captus  inani 
f  ors  et  vota  f acit,  cumulatque  altaria  donis : 
nos  iuvenem  exanimum  et  nil  iam  eaelestibus  ullis 
debeutem  vano  maesti  comitamur  honore," 

where  "nos  iuvenem  exanimum"  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  "  at  Lausum  socii  exanimum  "  of  our  text. 
Arma,  his  shield ;  Sil.  2.  76  : 

.     .     .     "  lunatis  Bistones  armis," 

crescent-shaped  shields.     Compare  Aen.  10.  505  : 

.     .     .     ' '  at  socii  multo  gemitu  laeiimisque 
impositvuu  scuto  referunt  Pallanta  frequentes," 

and  see  Rem.  on  1.  187. 

Ingentbm  atque  ingenti  vulneke  victum  (vs.  842). — 
Horn.  II.  18.  26  (Achilles,  lamenting  the  death  of  Patroclus) : 

avTos  5'  ey  Kovirfffi  fieyas  fieya\atrTt  Tavvffdeis 
KeiTO,  (pi\ri(ri  5e  x^P"''  Ko/iriv  riirxwe  Sai^av. 

Agnovit  longe  gemitum  praesaga  mali  mens  (vs.  843). — 
Liv.  25.  35  :  "  ad  Eomanos  nondum  quidem  fama  tantae  cladis 
pervenerat,  sed  maestum  quoddam  silentium  erat,  et  tacita 
divinatio,  qualis  iam  praesagientibus  animis  imminentis  mali 

esse  solet." 
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<    MoRTE  TUA  vivENS  (vs.  849). — Ovid,  Met.  15.  90  : 

"  alteriusque  aniraantem  animantis  vivere  leto." 

ExiLiuM  (vs.  850). — Wot  exitium;  first,  because  it  is  ex- 
ilium  which  is  interpreted  by  Servius  :  "  Solatio  enim  viventis 
filii  utrumque"  [sciz.  et  exilium  et  vulnusj  "fuerat  ante 
tolerabile;"  and  secondly,  because  nunc  demum  shows  that 
something  is  .spoken  of  which  existed  before  the  death  of 
Lausus;  and  exitium,  being  the  extreme  of  misery  and  ruin, 
could  not  properly  be  spoken  of  as  existing  until  after  that 
event  had  taken  place ;  in  other  words,  Mezentius's  exitium 
was,  from  the  very  nature  of  exitium,  infelix  before  the  death 
of  Lausus,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  rendered  infelix  by 
that  event. 

Nunc  alte  vulnus  adactum  (vs.  850). — Eurip.  Alcest. 
1069  (Admetus,  of  his  lost  wife)  : 

us  apTi  vevBovs  rovSe  yevo^ai  iriKpov. 


878-879. 


QUID  ME  EREPTO  SAEVISSIME  NAT" 
TERRES  HAEC  VIA  SOLA  FUIT  QUA  PERDERE  POSSES 


Quid  me  terres  ?  and  vs.  900,  quid  inceepitas  moetemque 
MiNARis  ?  express  the  sentiment  addressed  by  Aeneas  himself  to 
Achilles,  Hom.  //.  20.  200  : 

ririKeiSri,  jutj  5r)  ju'  eireefffft  yf  vrfirvriov  as 

,"  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  by  words :  proceed  to  deeds." 

Quid  mji,  saevissime,  terres. — Eeferring,  not  to  the  words 
of  Aeneas,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mezentius 
has  heard,  but  to  the  menacing  manner  in  which  Aeneas  came 
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forward  to  meet  him :  infesta  subit  obvius  hasta,  and  so 
La  Oerda.     Compare  12.  760  (of  the  same  Aeneas) : 

"  Aeneas  mortem  contra  praesensijue  niinatur 
exitium ;  si  quisquam  adeat,  terretque  trementes." 

In  contests  of  personal  prowess  as  much  is  sometimes  efEected, 
and  even  more,  by  a  threatening  bearing  and  fierce  gesticula- 
tion, than  by  strength  of  arms;  and  every  reader  of  Homer 
knows  how  largely  bully  and  prizefighter  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  ancient  hero.  Whether  these  qualities 
are  essential  to  the  notion  of  hero,  and  belong  to  the  abstract, 
intangible,  ideal  coryphaei  of  our  days,  pretty  much  as  they 
belonged  to  the  solid  substantial  hero  of  ancient  times,  I  leave 
to  the  sound  sense  and  acute  observation  of  the  reader. 


880. 

NEC  MOETEM  HOREEMUS  NEC  BIVUM  PARCIMUS  ULLI 


"  Quasi  dicat  :  omnes  accuso  et  incuso ;  omnes  dii  mihi  ex 
aequo  hostes,  nullum  veneror,  ut  tu  qui  nuper  lovem  invocasti 
et  Apollinem.     Desine  haec  ludiora  deorum,"  La  Oerda. 

STot  the  meaning',  if  it  were  only  because  such  osten- 
tatious profession  of  atheism  is  as  little  in  harmony  with  the 
dignified  character,  and  demeanour,  and  deep  affliction  of 
Mezentius,  as  it  is  little  called  for  by  anything  Aeneas  has  said 
or  done,  and  little  required  to  explain  anything  which  follows. 
Far  be  the  gratuitous  blasphemy  from  Mezentius,  the  blot  from 
the  finest  episode  of  the  Aeneis. 

"  Ut  ab  eo  auxilium  expectemus ;"  and  again,  "  Parcere, 
pro  vereri,  metuere,  adeoque  omnino  curare,"  Heyne ;  adopt- 
ing, as  it  would  seem,  the  notion  of  Servius  :  "  Hoc  ideo,  quia 
Aeneas  invocaverat  decs,  ut :  sic  pater  ille  deum  faciat,  sic 
altus  Apollo."     Servius  has  no  more  on  the  subject. 

UTot  the  meaning,  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the 
total  inconsistency  of  such  meaning  with  Mezentius's  very  next 
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word,  DEsiNE,  Aeneas  being,  not  the  more,  but  the  less,  likely 
desinere,  in  proportion  as  he  is  assured  that  he  need  fear  no 
interposition  of  heaven  in  favour  of  Mezentius. 

"Nee  tibi  dei  quos  invocas  quidquam  profuerint  mecuni 
pugnanti.  Proprie  enim  non  ipsis  diis,  sed  ei  qui  deos  adiutores 
habet,  parcitur,"  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861). 

afot  tlie  meanings,  if  it  were  only  because  Mezentius  is 
not  threatening  Aeneas,  but  answering  Aeneas's  threats.  Quid 
ME  TERRES  ?  lAM  VENio  MORiTTjKus.  "What  has  the  meaning — 
"  the  gods  whom  you  invoke  will  not  be  able  to  save  you 
in  the  contest  in  which  you  are  engaging  with  me" — to  do 
with  Mezentius's  coming,  prepared  to  die  ;  or  with  Mezentius's 
forlorn  hope,  that  before  he  dies  himself  he  may  inflict  a  mortal 
wound  on  his  enemy :  "  haec  tibi  porto  dona  prius"? 

"Kein  gott  soil  mich  abhalten,  mit  dir  zu  kampfen,"  Siipfle. 

lITot  the  meaning,  if  it  were  only  because  the  words  of 
Mezentius,  so  understood — a  fit  and  proper  answer  to  the 
prayer,  "  May  Jupiter  and  Apollo  prevent  you  from  attacking 
me"— had  been  the  most  unfit  and  improper  answer  imaginable 
to  the  actual  prayer  of  Aeneas,  "  May  Jupiter  and  Apollo 
grant  that  you  attack  me."  Ifliat,  then,  is  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words,  if  none  of  all  these  ? 

Let  us  see.  Parcere,  in  its  general  sense,  to  spare  in  any 
manner,  whether  physically  or  morally,  is  very  frequently  used 
in  the  special  sense  of  sparing  another  morally,  by  not  exposing 
oneself  to  physical  danger,  especially  to  the  danger  of  death ; 
Ovid,  Seroid.  13.  65  (Laodamia  to  Protesilaus)  : 

"  Hectora,  quisquis  is  est,  si  sum  tibi  cara,  caveto : 

signatum  memori  pectore  nomen  habe. 
hunc  ubi  vitaiis,  alios  vitare  memento ; 

et  multos  illic  Hectoras  esse  puta  : 
et  faoito  dicas,  quoties  pugnare  parabis, 

parcere  me  iussit  Laodamia  sibi." 

lUd.  19.  203  (Hero  to  Leander)  : 

"  quidquid  id  est,  timeo :  nee  tu  mea  somnia  ride ; 
nee  nisi  tranquillo  brachia  ciede  mari. 
si  tibi  non  pareis,  dilectae  parce  puellae  : 

quae  nunquam,  nisi  te  sospite,  sospes  erit." 
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Ibid.  7.  75  (Dido,  beseeching  Aeneas  not  to  expose  himself  to 
the  danger  of  the  sea) : 

' '  nee  nlihi  pareatur;  puero  parcaiur  lulo  ; 

te  satis  est  titulum  mortis  habere  meae." 

Stat.  Theb.  9.  893  : 

"  nee  tibi  sollioitae  saltern  inter  heYlapeperci." 

Sen.  Sere.  fur.  lSJf6  (Amphitryon,  beseechihg  Hercules  not  to 
kill  himself,  but  live  on,  out  of  regard  for  his  (Amphitryon's) 
age,  which  requires  a  protector) : 

' '  per  sancta  generis  saera,,  per  ius  nominis 
utrumqne  nostri,  sive  me  altorem  voeas^. 
seu  tuparentem,  perque  venerandoB  piis 
canos,  seneetae  pane  desertae,  preeor, 
annisque  fessis  :  unicum  lapsae  domus 
firmamen,  unum  lumen  afflioto  malis 
temet  reserva." 

Sen,  Tfiyest.  10^6  (Thyestes,  haying  just  discovered  that  he 
has  eaten  the  flesh  of  his  children,  and  about  to  kill  himself) : 

.     .     .     "  sustine,  infeUx,  manum  ; 
parcamus  umbris ' ' 

[."let  me  not,  by  killing  myself,  afflict  the  shades  of  the  dead," 
viz.  his  dead  children]. 

Nor  is  it  the  Latin  parcere  ailone  which  is  used  in  this 
special  sense ;  the  Grreek  equivalent  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 
Compare  Anthol.  Palat.  7.  706: 

tKtyytaffe  BoK^oy  iKinoiv  \avlioy 

XpvtrnnroSj  ovd*  e<l>eifTaTO 
ov  TTjs  (TToas,  ovx  ijs  trarpas,  ov  ttjs  ^vxrjSj 

aA\'  7]\6€  Bto/i*  es  AiSeu 

["  did  not  spare,"  i.e.  "  did  not  care  for,"  "  was  not  influenced 
by  any  regard  for  either  the  Stoa,  or  his  country,  or  his  life"]. 
If  it  be  said  :  "  Yery  weU ;  no  one  disputes  the  frequent 
use  either  of  pareere  or  ^u^scrOai  in  this  sense,  of  morally 
sparing  one's  parent,  or  one's  country,  or  one's  sweetheart,  or 
one's  dear  friend,  or  even  the  shade  of  one's  deceased  friend, 
by  not  exposing  oneself  to  danger;  but  what  htis  this  sense 
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to  do  with  spa^ipg  the  gods,  who  are  neither  our  parents,  nor 
our  country,  nor  our  sweethearts,  nor  our  dear  friends,  nor 
shades  of  our  deceased  dear  friends,  hut  are  removed  from  us 
by  total  disparity  of  nature,  by  the  whole  distance  of  heaven 
from  earth  ?"  I  reply  :  We,  indeed,  do  not  regard  our  gods 
as  standing  to  us  in  so  near,  close,  and  intimate  a  relationship  j 
are  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  infinitely  farther  off,  and 
as  interesting  themselves  in  our  affairs  rather  generally  than 
specially ;  as  concerned,  like  so  many  kings,  or  emperors,  less 
for  the  individual  than  for  the  general  weal.  But  it  was  not 
so  in  the  lieroic  times,  not  so  with  the  poets.  In  the 
heroic  times,  and  with  the  poets,  the  gods  were  (not,  indeed, 
all,  for  they  were  too  numerous,  but  one  or  more  of  them) 
always  at  the  side  of  the  individual,  helping  him,  advising  him,, 
comforting  him,  admonishing  him,  reprimanding  him;  never, 
except  in  some  rare  case  indeed,  such  as  that  of  this  very 
Mezentius  (contemptor  deum),  deserting  him,  and  leaving  him 
entirely  to  himself.  In  proof  of  theSe  assertioiiS,  it  is  unneces- 
sary I  should  go  so  far  as  either  the  Minerva  of  Ulysses,  or  the 
Apollo  of  Orestes,  or  the  Mars  of  Eomulus,  or  the  Egeria  of 
Numa,  or  the  daemon  of  Socrates.  There  is  scarcely  in  the 
whole  course  of  our  poem  an  event  in  which  a  god  is  not  more 
or  less  concerned  ;  scarcely  in  the  whole  course  of  our  poem  a 
misfortune  of  any  of  the  principal  actors  which  does  not  more 
or  less  nearly  touch  some  divinity,  in  which  some  divinity  does 
not  more  or  less  directly  sympathize.  Not  only  d,o,es  Juturna 
cover  up  her  head,  and  leap  into  the  river,  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
Turnus  perishing,  but  Alcides  himself  weeps,  and  even  Jupiter 
turns  away  his  eyes,  not  to  behold  the  death  of  Pallas.  In 
Mezentius's  case  alone  is  there  an  exception.  There  is  no  god 
to  take  interest  in  him,  to  grieve  at  any  calamity  which  may 
befall  him,  the  contemner  of  the  gods,  "  contemptor  deum." 
He  has  therefore,  on  his  part,  no  occasion  to  spare  any  god ;  no 
occasion  to  avoid  death,  in  order  not  to  cause  pain  to  some 
befriending,  sympathizing  god;  and  this  is  precisely  what  he 
tells  Aeneas, in  our  text :  "Pon't  think  to  terrify  me  with  the 
tli^eat  of  death.     I  am  not  afraid  ^o  die,  and  I  need  not  b& 
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chary  of  my  life  for  the  sake  of  any  friendly  god.  There  is 
none  to  be  pained  by  my  death,  or  to  grieve  after  me.  Cease 
to  threaten,  therefore.  I  came  here  seeking  death,  and  hoping 
first  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  you."  No  declaration  could 
be  in  more  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  man,  who 
not  only  has  lived  all  his  previous  life  in  moral  warfare  with 
the  gods,  but  is,  besides,  brave  and  fierce ;  of  the  king  who,  on 
account  of  his  cruelties,  has  been  dethroned  and  expelled  out  of 
his  country  by  bis  subjects ;  of  the  father,  who  is  alive  only 
because  his  son  has  just  thrown  himself  between  him  and  his 
adversary's  sword,  so  as  to  receive  in  his  own  body  the  mortal 
wound.  What  more  natural  than  for  such  a  man,  under 
such  circumstances — wounded,  too,  by  the  same  hand  which  has 
just  slain  his  son — to  reply  to  the  menaces  of  that  slayer  of  his 
son  :  "  Thy  menaces  are  in  vain.  They  might,  indeed,  have 
terrified  me  while  my  son  lived  :  for  so  long  as  he  lived  I  had 
something  to  lose.  Thou  hast  deprived  me  of  him,  and  I  have 
nothing  more  to  lose;  thou  hast  nothing-  more  to  menace, 
nothing  but  my  life,  and  that  I  come  purposely  to  lose,  selling 
it  as  dear  as  I  can.  For  myself,  personally,  death  has  no  horrors, 
and  I  am  not  under  such  obligations  to  the  gods  [compare 
Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theh.  102 : 

Bteocl.    @€ots  fiev  tjSt}  "ttuis  irapT]^€\7ifJi.€6a, 

Xif's  8"  a<j>'  niuev  oKopLiVuv  flauMaferai] 

as  to  care  whether  any  of  them  grieves  for  me  or  not'?  These 
latter  words  being  added  in  conformity  with  the  sentiment  of 
antiquity ;  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  became  a  brave  man 
not  to  be  afraid  to  die,  it  became  him,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  chary  of  his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  friends,  rela- 
tives, and  tutelary  gods.  Mezentius  having,  since  his  expulsion 
from  his  kingdom,  no  country,  and  (as  may  be  presumed)  since 
the  death  of  his  son,  no  relatives,  and  having  besides,  either 
from  his  constitutional  bravery,  or  his  desperation,  or  from 
both  causes  together,  no  fear  of  death  (nec  mortem  horkemus), 
could,  by  possibility,  have  but  one  inducement  to  live  on  in  his 
accumulated,  utter,  and  hopeless  misery,  viz.,  unwillingness  to 
be,  by  his  voluntary  death,  the  cause  of  pain  to  some  friendly 
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divinity.  But  even  this  last  inducement  to  live  is  wanting  to 
Mezentius,  too  habitually  contumacious  towards  heaven  to  have 
friends  there,  and  too  ferocious  to  care  for  giving  them  pain 
if  he  had.     Hence  his  bitter  and  most  touching  nec  divum 

PARCIMUS    ULLI. 

The  following  examples,  while  they  prove,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  existence  among  the  ancients  of  the  sentiment  in  question, 
viz.,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  brave  man  not  to  cause  pain  to 
friendly  gods  by  unnecessarily  throwing  away  his  life,  prove, 
on  the  other,  that  parcere  deis  was  the  form  in  which  the 
sentiment  was  usually  expressed.  Stat.  Theb.  9.  812  (Diana  to 
Parthenopaeus) : 

' '  hactenus  Ogygias  satis  infestasse  catervas, 
Parthenopaee,  satis,     miserae  iam  parce  parentis 
pnree  deis  quicimquefavent  ;^^ 

i.  e.  consider  your  mother,  consider  your  befriending  gods, 
what  pain  you  will  cost  them  if  any  accident  befalls  yon. 
Ihid.  2.  686  (Minerva  to  Tydeus,  dissuading  him  from  fighting 
any  longer,  and  exhorting  him  not  to  pain  the  gods,  who  love 
and  favour  him,  viz.  by  incurring  more  hazards) : 

.     .     .     ' '  sate  gente  superbi 
Oeneos,  atsentis  cui  dudum  vincere  Thebas 
annuimus,  iam  pone  modum,  nimiumque  secundis 
parce  deis.     Huic  una  fides  optanda  labori ; 
fortuna  satis  usus  abi."  * 

So  understood,  the  words  nec  divum  pakcimus  ulli  consti- 
tute a  co-ordinate  proposition  in  the  strictest  connexion  with 
NEC  MORTEM  HOEREMUS :  "  Personally  I  am  not  afraid  of  death, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  be  chary  of  my  life  in  compliment  to 
any  of  the  gods.  Cease,  therefore,  to  threaten ;  I  intend  to 
die,  but  first  will  try  to  have  revenge." 

Having  seen  already  in  what  perfect  harmony  such  senti- 
ment is  with  the  character  and  previous  history  of  the  speaker, 
let  us  now  see  how  it  accords  with  his  particular  circumstances 
at  the  moment.  His  son  killed,  and  himself  severely  wounded 
by  Aeneas,  Mezentius  has  just  returned  to  the  field,  to  have 


[*  It  may  be  doubted  wlielher  this  passage  illustrates  Dr.  Henry's  view. — Ed.} 
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kis  revenge  and  die.  Aeneas^  astonished,  and  hardly  believing 
his  eyes  and  ears,  prays  that  it  may  be  no  mistake,  and  that 
Mezentius  may  really  be  come  to  do  battle  with  him  again, 

SIC  PATER  ILLE  DBUM  lACIAT,  SIC  ALTUS  APOLLO, 
INCIPIAS  CONPEKRE  MANUM, 

and  advances  menacingly  towards  him.  "  No  use  in  your 
menaces,"  says  Mezentius  calmly.  "  They  might  have  terrified 
me  while  life  was  dear  to  me  for  my  son's  sake.  Now  that  he 
is  dead,  I  have  but  one  wish— to  revenge  him,  and  die.  I 
neither  fear  death,  nor  have  patron  god  (patron  saint  it  would 
be  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades)  to  grieve  or  offend  by 
dying."  No  sentiment  could  be  more  proper  in  the  mouth  of 
a  brave  man,  seeking  out  a  second  time  on  the  same  field  the 
enemy  who  had  but  a  moment  before  killed  his  son  and  severely 
wounded  himself ;  the  enemy  with  whom  it  was  still  optional 
to  him  (he  being  mounted  and  his  adversary  on  fpot)  to  fight  or 
not;  the  enemy  over  whom,  owing  to  the  same  circumstance,  viz. 
that  he -was  mounted,  while  his  adversary  was  on  foot,  he  had 
still,  notwithstanding  his  wound,  some  chance  of  victory.  A 
moment  later,  when  it  was  no  longer  optional  to  him  whether 
he  would  fight  or  not,  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
Aeneas  stood  over  him  with  his  sword  at  his  throat,  the  senti- 
ment had  been  improper,  had  been  too  late.  The  question  was 
not  then,  as  now,  whether  he  would  put  his  life  into  danger  or 
not,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  patron  gods  to  grieve  or  offend 
by  dying ;  the  danger  was  come,  imminent  over  him ;  depended 
no  longer  oh  what  he  might  do,  but  on  what  Aeneas  might  do; 
and,  accordingly,  we  have  at  vs.  901  not 

SEC  MOKTEM  HOKEEMirS  NEC  BIVUM  PARCIMUS  ULLI, 

but,  instead, 

NULLUM  IN  CAEEB  NEFAS, 

"  use  your  right,  the  victor's  right.  Do  that  to  me  which  I 
would,  if  I  could,  have  done  to  you."  Plut.  Lymnd.  13  (of 
Philpcles,  when  asked  why  he  should  not  be  put  to  death)  : 
O  Sf,  oiiotv  Ti  irooQ  Ti)v  GVfx^opav  ivZovg,  iKiKtvat  firi  KOTriyopnv 
101/  ovSug  sdTt  SiKaoTijc,  akXa  viKu>vra  irparTtiv  airtp  av  viktiUsii; 
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tiraaxiv.     The  same  undaunted  spirit,  but  no  longer  any  ques- 
tion about  his  own  action,  only  about  the  action  of  Aeneas. 
The  answer  of  Pallas  to  the  menaces  of  Turnus,  vs.  449, 

' '  ant  spoliis  ego  iam  raptis  laudabor  opimis, 
aut  leto  insigni ;  sorti  pater  aequus  utrique  est. 
tolle  minas," 

is  as  similar  to  Mezentius's  answer  to  the  threats  of  Aeneas  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit :  consisting,  if  I  may  so 
say,  of  different  materials,  it  is  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Pallas 
does  not  inform  Turnus  that  he  is  indifferent  whether  his 
death  grieves  the  gods  or  not,  for  such  a  sentiment  could  have 
no  place  in  the  mind  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  tenderly  brought 
up,  and  who,  never  having  suffered,  had  as  yet  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  dispensations  of  heaven,  no  ground  of  quarrel  with 
the  gods ;  but  he  tells  Turnus  that  he  may  spare  his  threats 
("tolle  minas,"  exactly  Mezentius's  quid  terees  ?  desine), 
inasmuch  as  he  himself  personally  is  prepared  either  to  die 
honourably  or  to  conquer  gloriously  ("  aut  spoliis  ego  iam 
raptis  laudabor  opimis  aut  leto  insigni,"  corresponding,  ^ro  re 
diversa,  with  Mezentius's  nec  mortem  horremus),  and  that  he 
will  not  shun  the  risk  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
his  parent,  his  parent  also  being  prepared  for  either  alternative 
{"sorti  pater  aequus  utrique  est,"  where  "pater"  occupies  the 
place  assigned  to  divum  tjlli  in  the  reply  of  Mezentius  to 
Aeneas).  The  total  absence  from  modern  warfare  of  this 
very  sweet  and  touching  sentiment  of  the  ancient  warrior, 
viz.  that  the  gods  are  our  friends  [Xenoph.  Cyr.  1.  6,  U 
(Cyrus  to  Cambyses)  :  itavu  fiev  ow,  ejtri,  w  irarep,  wg  irpoQ 
^iXovQ  fioi  Tovg  fleouc  ovtuq  ovrw  SiuKiifiai],  and  therefore, 
like  any  other  friends,  painfully  affected  by  our  death,  or  other 
misfortune  which  may  befall  us,  affords  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  total  misunderstanding,  nay,  actual  perversion,  of 
the  meaning  of  the.  passage  by  commentators.  And  a  strange 
and  unexpected  denouement,  indeed,  it  is,  that  the  "contemptor 
divum  Mezentius,"  regarded  from  our  author's  time  down  to 
the  present  as  the  very  incarnation — especially  in  these  his 
dying  moments — of  theoretical  disbelief  in  heaven ;  so  far  from 
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showing  himself  in  his  dying  moments  a  disheliever  in  heaven ; 
so  far  from  dying  with  a  blasphemous  defiance  of  heaven  on  his 
lips,  dies  not  only  declaring  his  belief  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
gods  with  soldiers  dying  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
even  exhorting  his  enemy  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  fear  of  the 
gods  from  killing  him,  for  that  neither  he  himself,  in  thus 
inviting  death,  nor  his  enemy,  in  killing  him,  could  grieve,  or 
offend  those  from  whom  he  had  lived  in  alienation  (moral 
alienation)  all  his  life  (see  above,  and  Rem.  on  10.  743),  and  to 
whose  sympathy  he  had,  by  so  doing,  forfeited  all  claim. 


883-907. 

FIGITQUE — ACOIPIT 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  883). 

FIGIT  I  Rom.  H  -A.  m  Prino.  ;  Yen.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunck ; 
Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

FUQIT  I  Med.,  Pal.  (FiUGIT)  (with  the  TJ  crossed  out).     11  A- 


Aureus  umbo  (vs.  884). — But  the  same  umbo  is  aeratus, 
vs.  887.  I  therefore  understand  "  aureus"  to  mean  not,  liter- 
ally, of  gold;  but,  metaphorically,  golden:  as  we  say  golden 
Venus,  "  golden  harvest," «'.  e.  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  charming 
Venus ;  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  charming  harvest ;  the  Golden 
Age  ;  "  the  Grolden  Horn,"  at  Constantinople.  CaUim.  {Hymn, 
ad  Belum,  260),  (addressing  Delos,  which  has  become  all  golden, 
in  consequence  of  the  birth  of  Apollo)  : 

Xpvffea  roi  Tore  navTa  6efj.€i\ia  yetvero  At}\6. 
XpviTi^  5e  Tpoxo€(rffa  iravTifiepos  eppee  Kt^vrt, 
Xpvcreiov  S'  iKO/iicrcrc  yeveSKwv  ipvos  eAaiijs. 
Xpvo'tfi  5e  Tr\tifi/i.vpe  $a6vs  \viiiiros  e\ix8eis. 
avTT]  5e  xpy^^oio  air  avisos  €iAeo  iratSa, 
eiv  S'  EjSaAeu  KO\iroi(ny. 
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Horn.  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  135 : 

•     •     •     XP'"^V  S'  apa  Ari\os  aira<ra 
$e^pi6ett  Kadoptaffa  Aios  AijTous  re  yeveB^rju, 

See  Eem.  oa  "  aureus,"  11.  490. 

Iniqua  (vs.  889). — Because  on  foot  against  a  man  on  horse- 
back. 

CoNiiciT  (vs.  891).— Throws  with  all  his  might.  See  Eemm. 
on  "oontorsit,"  2.  52,  and  "congemuit,"  2.  631. 

TOLLIT   SE  ADRECTUM  QUADKTJPES,    ET    CALCIBUS   AURAS  VER- 

BERAT  (vv.  892,  893).— "Equus  primum  prioribus  cruribus 
elevatus  se  erigit ;  simul  prae  dolore  calcibus  calcitrat,"  Heyne. 
I  agree  witli  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger,  Voss,  and  Wagner  (Praest.), 
in  understanding  calcibus  of  the  fore  feet,  with  which  the  horse, 
reared  up  on  his  hind  feet,  verberat  auras,  patvs  the  air. 
The  precisely  similar  effect  of  the  precisely  similar  wound  of 
the  horse  of  Geminus  Metius  is  described  by  Livy,  8.  7 : 
"Spieulum  inter  aures  equi  fixit  (Manlius),  ad  cuius  vulneris 
sensum  quum  equus,  prioribus  pedibus  erectis,  magna  vi  caput 
quateret,  excussit  equitem,"  and  of  the  nearly  similar  wound  of 
the  horse  of  Eemulus  by  our  author  himself,  11.  637 : 

"  hastam  intorsit  equo,  ferrumque  sub  aiire  reliquit. 
quo  sonipes  ictu  furit  arduus,  altaque  iactat 
vulneris  impatiens  arrecto  pectore  crura;" 

in  both  which  accounts  we  have  the  same  rearing  of  the  horse 
as  in  our  text,  and  in  the  last  of  which  accounts  we  have  the 
pawing  in  the  air,  described  by  the  words  "  alta  iactat  crura," 
corresponding  to  the  calcibus  auras  verberat  of  our  text. 
■Compare  also  Sil.  17.  134 : 

"  prima  in  cornipedis  sedit  spirantibus  igneni 
naribus  hasta  yolans,  erexitque  ore  cruento 
quadmpedem,  elatia  pulsantem  calcibus  auras," 

where  we  have  a  similar  rearing,  and  a  similar  pawing  of  the 
a,ir. 

Calcibus  auras  verberat. — Not  kicJcs,  because  kicking  is 

HENRY,  AENEIDBA,  VOL.  IV.  10 
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an  action  the  very  opposite  of  rearing,  and  cannot  be  performed 
by  a  rearing  Horse,  but  paws  the  air,  the  very  action  whioh  the 
rearing  horse  performs,  aad  which  is  even  part  of  the  action  of 
rearing.  The  action  of  a  horse  in  pawing  the  air  being  similar 
to  that  of  a  bird  in  flapping  its  wings  while  flying,  the  same 
verb,  viz.  verbdrare,  is  employed  in  the  description  of  both 
actions,  11.  756  (of  an  eagle),  "aethera  verberat  alis,"  "flaps 
the  air  with  its  wings,"  exactly  corresponding  to  calcibus 
AURAS  VERBEBAT,  "  paws  the  air  with  his  feet." 

EiECTOQUE  iNCUMBiT  cERNUus  ARMO  (vs.  894). — "  Incumbit 
armo  suo  equus,  domino  eiecto,"  Heyne.  To  which  interpreta- 
tion I  object — first,  that  eiectus,  as  Peerlkamp  has  well 
observed,  cannot  mean  dismounted,  to  express  which  idea  the 
Romans  used  deiectus,  not  eiectus ;  secondly,  that  even  if  eiec- 
tus could  mean  dismounted,  the  rider,  who  in  the  one  line  was 
said  to  be  effusus,  would  hardly  in  the  very  next  be  said  to  be 
eiectus ;  thirdly,  that  even  if  the  rider,  who  had  been  said  in 
the  one  line  to  be  effusus,  could  in  the  very  next  be  with 
propriety  said  to  be  eiectus,  still  the  picture  presented  by  the 
horse  lying,  or  ihcumbing  on  his  own  shoulder,  while  his 
thrown-ofi  rider  lies  on  the  ground  beside  him,  were  a  very 
indifferent  picture.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  under- 
standing, with  Donatus,  Voss,  Wagner,  and  Peerlkamp,  eiecto 
to  belong  to  armo  ;  not,  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  joined  with  the  word  by  the  three  former  of  those  com- 
mentators, viz.  that  of  porrecto,  but  in  the  sense  assigned  to 
it  by  the  fourth,  viz.  that  of  luxate.  We  have  thus  the  picture 
of  the  horse  lying,  neither  on,  nor  with  his  fore-leg  or  shoulder 
stretched  out,  but  on  the  top  of  Ms  rider,  and  with  his  oim 
shoulder  dislocated. 

Eiecto  armo.  —  Shoulder  dislocated,  exactly  as  Yeget. 
Mulom.  2.  U5 :  "  Quod  si  eiecerit  iuxta  consuetudinem — armum, 
reponito ;"  ihid.  lt.1 :  "  Si  iumentum  cervicem  eiecerit,  aut  luxa- 
verit;"  ibid,  id:  "  Genu  vel  bagim  si  semoverit  ad  tormentum 
rotae  vel  machinae,  loois  suis  eiecta  restitues."  Soribon.  Larg. 
Compos.  206 :   "  Ad  luxatum  opme,  et  eieetum  et  repositum. 
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artioulamentum  bene  faoit."  Hygin.  Fah.  57 :  "  Bellerophon 
decidisse  dioitur  in  campos  Aleios  unde  etiam  coxas  eiecisse 
dioitur."    With  the  whole  clause  compare  Sil.  10.  255 : 

' '  cum  Poenus,  propere  coUeoto  corpore,  quamquam 
cernuus  inflexo  sonipes  effuderat  armo," 

where  "  inflexo  armo"  is  "his  fore-leg  being  bent  under  him," 
i.  e.  the  horse  having  fallen  on  his  knee. 

TJt  auras  strspiciENs  hausit  caelum  (vs.  898). — See  Eem. 
on  "  qiiaesivit  eaelo  lucem,"  4.  692. 

NuLLTJM  IN  CAEDE  NEEAs  (vs.  901), — "  It  is  no  Crime  to  kill 
me."  In  other  words:  "you  only  use  an  acknowledged  right 
when  you  put  your  conquered  adversary  to  death." 

Nec  sic  ad  pkaelia  veni  (vs.  901). — "Nor  did  I  engage  in 
this  single  combat,  sic,  on  this  condition,"  viz.  on  the  condition 
that  the  conqueror  should  spare  the  life  of  the  conquered. 
Mezentius's  meaning  is  clear  and  simple :  "  Use  your  right ; 
kin  me,  as  I,  had  I  been  the  conqueror,  would  have  killed  you. 
Such,  and  no  other,  were  the  conditions  on  which  we  fought," 
viz.  that  neither  should  give  the  other  quarter.  I  don't  know 
where  Servius  found  in  the  words  of  Mezentius  either  the  "  nec 
ego  sic  ut  vincerem  veni,"  or  the  "  libenter  occumbo,"  "  cum 
voluntate  procumbo,"  of  his  ill-expressed,  obscure,  and,  if  I 
understand  it  right,  very  erroneous  gloss:  "Hoc  est  ut  vin- 
cerem, aut  viotus  mortem  deprecarer:  ergo  libenter  occumbo. 
Nec  ego  sic  ut  vincerem  veni:  h.  e.  cum  voluntate  pro- 
cumbo." 

Nec  tecum  meus  haec  pepigit  mihi  foedera  lausus 
(vs.  902). — "  Nor  was  the  bargain  which  the  death  of  Lausus 
concluded  between  you  and  me  to  this  effect,"  viz.  to  the 
effect  that  the  conqueror  should  spare  the  life  of  the  con- 
quered. As  much  as  to  say,  it  was  to  the  very  contrary 
effect,  viz.  that  the  conqueror  should  not  spare  the  life  of  the 
conquered. 

Haec  foedera  is  a  repetition,  in  another  form,  of  sic. 
Sic,  sciz.— "ut  esset  nefas  in  caede."     Haec  foedera,  sciz. 

10* 
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"  at  esset  nefaa  in  caede/'     The  structure  is   "  pepigit  mihi 
haec  foedera  tecum,"  not  "  pepigit  tecum  haec  foedera  mihi." 

AccipiT  (vs.  909). — Accepts,  i.e.  receives  without  further 
resistance.  See  Bern,  on  "accipiunt  inimicum  imbrem,"  1. 
127. 


[Addendum. — The  reading  omnipatentis  (vs.  1)  is  a  conjecture  of  Egnatius  . 
The  reading  mollis  (vs.  138)  seems  to  have  no.authority,  except  the  false  collation 
of  the  Medicean.   The  reading  tam  (vs.  445J  is  found  in  a  few  cursives. — ^Ed.] 
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VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  48). 

■IN 
DCBA  PKAELIA  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (PROELiA),  Med.  (DURAPROELIA,  in  a 

sec.  man.)-    IM  Ven.  1470,  1475  ;  liom.  1473  ;  P.  Manat. ;  D.  Heins. ; 

,      N.  Heins.  (1670,  1.738);   Philipjpe;  Heyne  ;  Brunck;  Wakef . ;  Pott.; 

Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt;  Bibb. 


Aeneas  quamquam  et  sociis  dare  tempus  humandis  pkaecipi- 
tant  curae  turbataque  funere  mens  est  vota  dbum  primo 
VICTOR  SOLVEBAT  BOO  (vv.  2-4). — Xenophon,  Sell.  Jj..  3.  20: 
ExTEiSi]  Sf  r/  fitv  I'lKi)  <jvv  Ayiaikai^iTfiviTo,  riTpopfMSvog  S'aurog 
irpoat\vf)(dr\  TT/uoc  ttiv  ^aXajyOf  TrpoatKaauvTeQ  rivig  tiov  iinrtwii 
Acyovaiv  avT(f)  on  twv  TroAt/itatv  ajSoriKOvra  aw  Ttiig  ojrAote  viro 
Ttj)  va(j)  eiai'  Kai  ijpairoiv  ri  ^pij  Troietv,  O  Si,  Kuiinp  ttoAao  rpav- 
/xara  £X(t)i'  iravToat  icai  iravTOioig  OTrXoiQ,  Ofxwe  ovk  iireXaOiro  tou 
Oeo^v,  aXX'  iav  re  awiivai  onoi  jSouXojvro  iKsXevc,  (cat  aStKtiv  ovk 
iia'  Kai  Trpone/xipai  nrtra^e  roup  a/i0'  avTOv  iinrecQ  tart  iv  t(ji, 
aa^aXit  tjtvovTO, 
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Petitum  (vs.  9). — See  Rem.  on  4.  675. 
Peimitiae  (vs.  16). — The  first  fruits,  viz.  of  the  war  we  are 
engaged  in.     Compare  vs.  156 : 

"  primitiae  iuvenis  miserae  bellique  propinqui 
dura  rudimenta." 

Aema  pakate  animis  (vs.  18). — "In  your  mind  get  ready 
your  armour,"  Bryee.  No,  no  ;  prepare  for  battle  with  courage. 
Compare  11.  438:  "Ibo  animis  contra"  .The  second  clause 
completes  the  meaning  of  the  first — be  courageous  and  hopeful; 
prepare  for  battle  with  courage  and  hope. 

Et  spe  peaesumite  bellum  (vs.  18). — Compare  Xenophon, 
Sell.  If..  3.  20:  WpouTtt  Se  kui  tovto  toic  arpariwraig,  top  svdvg 
rtyriffoiTO  tjjv  avvTOfiuTarrtv  iwi  Ta  Kpariara  rrjp  ■)(u)pag,  ovwq 
aVToBiv  ovTU)  ra  awfiara  Kot  rijv  yvwfxrjv  irapaaKevai,oivTO,  a>e 
ayuiviovfiEvoi. 

COEPUS  UBI  EXANIMI   POSITUM  PALLANTIS  ACOETES  SEEVABAT 

SENioE  (vv.  30,  31). — With  this  special  funeral  of  Pallas,  as 
well  as  with  the  general  funeral  of  the  slain  in  battle  (vs.  182 
and  seq,),  compare  the  obsequies  of  Attila,  as  described  by 
Jornandes,  Be  Eeb.  Get.  i9 :  "  In  mediis  siquidem  campis,  et 
intra  tentoria  serica  eadavere  coUocato,  spectaculum  admiran- 
dum  et  solemne  exhibetur.  Nam  de  tota  gente  Hunnorum 
electissimi  equites  in  eo  loco,  quo  erat  positus,  in  modum  Oir- 
censium  cursibus  ambientes,  facta  eius  cantu  funereo  tali  ordine 
referebant.  .  .  .  Postquam  talibus  lamentis  est  defletus,  stravam 
super  tumulum  eius,  appellant  quam  ipsi,  ingenti  comessa- 
tione  concelebrant,  et  contraria  invicem  sibi  copulantes,  luctum 
funereum  mixto  gaudio  explicabant,  noctuque  secreto  cadaver  est 
terra  reconditnm.  Cuius  coopercula  primum  auro,  secufldo  ar- 
gento,  tertio  ferri  rigore  communiunt  .  .  .  addunt  arma  hostium 
caedibus  acquisita,  phaleras  vario  gemmarum  fulgore  pretiosas, 
et  diversi  generis  insignia,  quibus  colitur  aulicum  decus.  Et  ut 
tot  et  tantis  divitiis  humana  curiositas  arceretur,  operi  deputatos 
detestabili  mercede  trucidarunt,  emersitque  momentanea  mors 
sepelientibus  cum  sepulto." 

Laevi  in  pectoee  (vs.  40). — "Pulchro,  puerili,  nondum 
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setoso,  ait  Servius.  Malim  de  loto  et  a  oruore  purgato  acoipere," 
Heyne.  Heyne  is  surely  wrong,  and  Servius  right.  The 
meaning  is,  that  Pallas's  breast  was  smooth,  like  a  woman's. 
Ovid  applies  the  same  term,  in  the  same  sense,  to  the  neck  of 
Hippomenes,  who  was  a  young  and  handsome  man,  like  Pallas ; 
where,  speaking  of  the  metamorphose  of  Hippomenes  and 
Atalanta  into  lions,  he  says  [Met.  10.  698] : 

.     .     .     ' '  ergo  modo  laevia  f ulvae 
coUa  iubae  velant." 

MiTTERET  IN  MAGNUM  iMPERiuM  (vs.  47). — "  Ad  paraudum 
illud  Troianis.  Maynum,  respeotu,  puto,  fatorum  et  vaticini- 
orum  de  initiis  potentis  imperii,  quod  in  Italia  conditurus  esset 
Aeneas,"  Heyne,  Wagner  [Fraest.],  Thiol.  I  think  not,  but 
imperium  exercihis  Tyrrheni.  First,  because  Evander  could  not 
properly  be  said  to  send  Aeneas  to  his  great  (future)  empire,  i.  e. 
to  his  new  Italian  or  Eoman  empire.  The  fates,  not  Evander, 
as  well  observed  by  Peerlkamp,  sent  him  to  that  empire,  and 
had  already  sent  him  to  it :  "  Ad  hoe  imperium  fata  Aenean 
mittebant,  et  iam  miserant,  quum  esset  in  Italia."  iSecondly, 
because  the  very  word  impekium  is  used  by  Evander  himself  of 
the  command  of  the  Tuscan  army  offered  to  him  by  Tarchon — 
used,  too,  at  the  very  moment  he  is  transferring  that  command 
to  Aeneas,  8.  508 : 

"  sed  mihi  tarda  gelu  saeclisq^ue  effoeta  senectus 
invidet  imperium,  seraeq^ue  ad  fortia  vires 

tu,  cuius  et  armis 

et  generi  fata  indulgent,  quern  numina  poscunt, 
ingredere,  o  Teucrum  atque  Italum  fortissime  ductor." 

Thirdly,  because  the  identical  words  are  applied,  6.  813,  to 
Numa,  sent  from  insignificant  Cures  to  his  high  command,  viz. 
of  the  Eoman  people;  i.e.  sent  to  his  high  military  and  civil 
command,  not  to  the  command  of  a  nation,  in  whose  fates  it 
was  that  it  should  be  in  future  time  the  mistress  of  the 
world : 

.     .     .     Curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terra 
missus  in  impemim  magnum;" 
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where  the  contrast  is  solely  between  the  insignificance  of  Cures 
at  the  time,  as  compared  with  Boine  at  the  time.  Fourthly, 
because  the  admonition  of  Evander : 

ACRES  ESSE  VIROS  CUM  DURA  PRAELIA  QENTE, 

place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  imperium  spoken  of  by  him 
in  the  selfsame  breath  is  no  other  than  the  impekium  of  the 
army  committed  to  Aeneas's  charge.  Fifthly,  because  at  the 
time  Aeneas  uttered  the  words  he  was  thinking  less  of  posterity 
and  of  the  distant  future  than  of  his  present  situation ;  of 
Evander,  who  had  put  him  into  that  situation;  and  of  Pallas, 
who  had  been  his  companion  in  it.  Imperium,  therefore,  in  our 
text  is  not  "empire," in  the  sense  oi  kingdom ;  but  "empire," in 
the  sense  oi  command  or  authority;  exactly  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  by  Sallust,  in  conjunctioii  with  the  selfsame  adjective, 
Bell.  Catil:  51,  12 :  "  Qui,  mdgno  imperio  praediti,  in  excelso 
aetatem  agunt,  eorum  facta  cuncti  mortaliBS  novere."  It  is  a 
defect  of  style  in  Virgil ;  an  oversight,  perhaps,  to  express  the 
command  of  the  Tuscan  army  by  words  so  very  likely  to  be 
understood  by  the  reader  to  mean  the  great  empire  which  Aeneas 
was  founding. 
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•     49-52. 

ET  NUNC  ILLE  QUIDEM  SPE  MULTUM  CAPTUS  INANI 
FORS  ET  VOTA  FACIT  CUMULATQUE  ALTARIA  DONIS 
NOS  lUVENEM  EXANIMUM  ET  NIL  lAM  CAELESTIBUS  ULLl? 
DEBENTEM  VANO  MAESTI  COMITAMUR  HONORE 


ToTA  FACIT  (vs.  50). -^Compare  Stat.  Thei.  8.  i78  (apostro- 

pUzirig  Pholus  and  Chromis,  killed  by  Tydeus) : 

■■  '"-  ,  '  ■    ''/'■''»■  '• 

.     .     .     "  vos  praeda  cruenti      „  [-i 
Tydeos ;  it  saevas  etiamnutn  mater  ad  aras.' ' 

Nil  lAM  CAELESTIBUS  uLLis  DEBENTEM  (vs.  51). — ^A  man 
while  lie  lives  owes  not  only  life,  but  everything  he  possesses, 
to  the  gods  above  (caelestibus).  Dying,  he  resigns  back  to 
them  everything  he  has  received  from  them,  the  last  thing,  so 
resigned  being  life  itself,  the  resignation  of  which  leaves  him 
no  longer  in  debt  to  any  of  them  for  anything.  He  has,  ;as  we 
say,  paid  his  last  debt,  the  debt  of  nature;  as  Virgil, says,  nil 
debet  oaeles.tibus  ullis.  He  is  clear  with  heaven,  and 
henceforward  has  to  do  only  with  Hades  and  the  gods  below. 
Compare  Soph.  Aiax,  589  (Ajax,  having  taken  the  resolution,  to 
destroy  himself) : 

070^  ye  KvTTcis.     ou  KaTonrd\  eytc  deois 

MS  OvSfV  IfpKeiV  €ip.'   BIpeiKiTriS  €Ti;  , 

\i.  e.  do  you  not  know  I  am  a  dead  man?] ;  Sil.  15.  370  (of 
Marcellus) : 

..."  oircumdata  postquam 
nil  restare  videt  virtus,  quod  debeat  ultra 
torn  superis,  magnum  seoiun  portare-  sub  umbras      ' , 
nomen  mortis  avet  "  ,-    '    ,. 

[seeing  that  hiS  last  debt  is  paid  to  heaven  («.  e.  seeing  that  he 
has  no  chance  of  escaping  with  his  life ;  that  be  is.  a  dead  manj 
as  we  say),  his  only  anxiety  is  to  carry  with  him  to  Hades  the 
renown  of  haviug  died  gloriously].  ' 
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Nil  iam  caelestibus  ullis  debentem  is  thus  the  mere 
variation,  complement,  or  ornament  of  the  theme,  iuvenem 
EXANiMTJM ;  and  Heyne's  gloss — "  Animose  dictum  !  referen- 
dum autem  ad  vers.  50,  "  vota  facit  cumulatque  altaria  donis," 
atque  hino  illustrandum.  Qui  vota  facit,  debere  dicitur  diis,  si 
rata  sunt;  sin  irrita  sunt,  nihil  debet,"  is  a  misrepresentation 
of  the  meaning ;  nay,  a  misrepresentation  so  complete  and 
total,  that  the  irrita  vota,  on  account  of  which  Heyne  would 
have  Pallas  to  be  declared  not  to  owe  anything  to  heaven,  were 
npt  even  so  much  as  made  by  Pallas,  but  only  by  Evander 
(iLLE,  vs.  49),  who  alone  could  by  any  possibility  therefore,  so 
far  as  those  vows  were  concerned,  be  either  debtor  or  not 
debtor.  The  gloss  of  Servius,  on  the  contrary — "Vivi  enim 
superorum  sunt,  mortui  ad  inferos  pertinent" — although,  like 
so  many  other  of  the  glosses  of  Servius,  too  curt  to  convey  the 
desiderated  information  to  a  reader  unable  to  make  out  the 
meaning  for  himself,  is,  to  a  reader  who  has  already  made  out 
the  meaning,  the  gloSs  of  a  commentator  who  rightly  under- 
stood, and,  however  darkly,  correctly  explained  his  author. 

The  words  nil  iam  caelestibus  ullis  debentem  vary, 
complete,  and  make  emphatic  exanimum,  exactly  as  in  Cicero's 
"  Nati  et  in  lucem  editi  simus"  [De  Legib.  1.  5.  16),  the  words 
"  in  lucem  editi"  vary,  complete,  and  make  emphatic  "  nati," 
which,  as  exanimum  in  our  text,  had,  without  some  such  varia- 
tion, completion,  and  making  emphatic,  been  too  bare  an 
expression  for  the  company  round.  Nor  is  this  variation,  com- 
pletion, and  emphasis  one  taken  at  haphazard,  and  without 
regard  to  the  particular  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
in  the  most  direct  and  pathetic  relation  with  the  circumstances. 
All  men,  indeed,  when  they  die  pay  their  last  debt,  "  nil  debent 
ultra  caelestibus  ullis;"  but  in  Pallas's  case  the  father,  ignorant 
of  his  son's  death,  is  praying  to  the  celestials  to  preserve  him 
and  crown  him  with  victory,  at  the  very  moment  he  is  being 
carried  home  from  the  field  dead  (exanimum)  ;  nay,  is  praying, 
to  those  very  celestials,  with  whom  Pallas  has  just  had  a 
final  settlement  of  all  accounts  (nil  iam  caelestibus  ullis 
debentem). 
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Oaelestibtjs  is  in  tacit,  but  strong,  opposition  to  "infernis," 
understood.  Pallas  being  now  dead,  and  so,  clear  with  all  the 
celestials  (nil  iam  caef-estibus  ullis  debentem),  is  not,  how- 
ever (cannot  be  as  long  as  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality 
lasts),  perfectly  free  from  all  debt  whatever;  has  only  changed 
creditors;  and  his  account  with  the  "  caelestes"  being  closed, 
opened  a  new  one  with  the  "  inferni."  This  is,  indeed,  not 
expressly  stated  by  our  author,  who  does  not  accompany  Pallas 
beyond  this  world,  and,  rather  unaccountably,  gives  us  not  even 
so  much  as  a  glimpse  either  of  him,  or  Turnus,  or  Evander,  or 
Mezentius,  or  any  one  Ausonian  celebrity  in  Hades,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  plainly  hinted  at  in  the  word  caelestibus,  a  word 
which  we  must  assume  to  be  used  advisedly,  in  place  of  "  dels," 
and  as  at  7.  432  : 

"  caeUstum  vis  magna  iubet," 

for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding  the  "  inferni." 
Compare  Seneca,  Hippol.  11^9  (Phaedra;  speaking) ; 

"  Pallas  Actaeae  veneranda  genti, 
quod  tuus  caelum  superosque  Tkeseus 
speotat,  et  fugit  Stygias  paludes, 
casta  nil  debes  patruo  rapaci ; 
constat  inferno  numerus  tyranno  ' ' 

[you  have  no  account  to  settle  with  Pluto  for  that,  sciz. 
because  Theseus  had  never  belonged  to  Pluto  at  all].  In  our 
text,  on  the  contrary,  Pallas  having  just  died,  and  so  paid 
whatever  he  owed  to  the  "  caelestes,"  has  of  necessity  begun  to 
owe  to  Pluto,  has  begun  "  debere  inferno  tyranno." 

Caelestibus  ullis. — Ullis,  because,  having  been  indebted 
during  his  life  to  different  "caelestes"  for  diiferent  things, 
ex.  gr.  to  Pallas  for  wisdom,  to  Jupiter  for  power,  to  Mars  for 
valour,  to  Venus  for  beauty,  to  Mercury  for  eloquence,  to 
Fortuna  for  success,  to  Plutus  for  wealth,  &c.,  he  has  by  dying 
resigned  all,  and  is  no  longer  indebted  to  any  of  his  benefac- 
tors. There  is  no  sarcasm,  no  "  animose  dictum"  in  the  words. 
They  express  merely  the  common  lot  of  humanity;  are  as 
applicable  to  any  dead  man  as  to  Pallas. 
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Nil  debentem,  who  owes  nothing,  i.e.  who  has  paid  all. 
Cicero,  de  Legib.  2.  3.  7 ;  "Praeolare  exigis,  Quinte  (at  ego 
efifugisse  arbitrabar) ;  et  tibi  hoTxxm.  nihil  f?e&m  potest;"  none 
of  these  things  can  be  owed,  to  you,  i.  e.  all  these  things  must 
be  paid  to  you.  Exactly  as  nil  caelestibus  debere  is  tof 
owe  no  duty  to  the  celestials,  to  be  quit  with  the  celestials;  so  de- 
bere superis  is  tb  owe  a  duty  to  the  "  superi,"  to  be  bound  to 
the  "  superi."     Compare  Lucan,  10.  414  : 

"  dat  scilicet  omnis 
dextera,  quod  debet  superis  ;  nullique  Tacare 
fas  est  Bomano.     Latiua  sic  scindere  corpus 
dis  placitum." 

On  the  passage  compare,  further,  Soph.  Antig.  1061).  (Tiresias 
to  Creon,  foretelling  the  death  of  Haemon)  : 

a\V  €U  76  rot  KaTiffBi  fitj  TroWovs  ert 
rpoxovs  afiiK\T]T7ipas  7}Kiov  rcKcav, 
6V  01(71.  TWjf  (Ttcv  avTos  6K  ffTr\a)(yu)y  eva 
v^Kvv  veKpuy  afiot^ov  avTtdovs  etrei,  1 
avd^  ay  ex^is  /J.ev  t(ov  avcc  ^aKtoy  Karoj, 
^vxfiv  t'  aTi/iWS  ev  Ta^tf}''KaTtfiKi(ras, 
€xeis  5^  Toiy  KatwOev  evBaS^  av  Beaiy 
a^oipov  aKTspiffTov  ayoffioy  veKvy, 
(ey  ovre  ffot  fiereffrty  ovre  to  is  avu 
Beoiffiy,   axy  e/c  ffov  ^la^oyrai  TaSe. 

Stat.  Silv.  5.  1  ("Abascantii  in  Priscillam  pietas"),  182  ; 

.     .     .     "  exegi  [Priscilla  moriens]  longa  potiora  senecta 
tempera  ;  vidi  omni  te  pridem  in  flore  nitentem, 
vidi  altae  propiua  propiusque  accedere  dextrae  : 
non  in  te  Fatis,  non  iam  caelesiiius  ullis 
arbitrium  ;  mecum  istafero." 

Ibid.  2.  1.  220: 

"  ast  hie,  quern  gemimus,  felix,  hominesque,  deosque, 
et  dubios  casus  et  caecae  lutrica  vitae 
efEugit,immunis  fati." 

St.  Paul,  Ep.  ad  Rom.  7.1:  »j  ayvouTt.,  aStXf oi,  .  .  .  on  o 
vofxog  Kvpievti  Tov  av9pwTrov  80'  oaov  -x^povov  ^y.  Plin.  Paneg. 
30:  "  Aegyptus  alendis  augendisque  seminibus  ita  gloriata  est, 
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ut  nihilimbribus  caeloque  deberet:   siquidem  proprio  semper 

amne   perfusa,  neo   alio   genere   aquarum   solita   pinguescere, 

quam  quas  ipse  devexerat,  tantis  segetibus  induebatur,  ut  cum 

feracissimis  terris,  quasi  nunquam  cessura,  certaret."      Hor 

Cnrm.  1.  U.  15: 

•     •     ■     "tu,  nisi  ventis 
debes  ludibrium,  cave." 

Therefore  in  our  text,  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with,   clear 
with;  and  compare  Ter.  Eun.  5.  2.  2.2,  where  Pythias  says: 

.     ^'  deheam, 
credo,  isti  quidquam  furcifero,  si  id  fecerim, 
praesertim  cum  se  servum  fateatur  tuum." 

Stat.  Silv.  1.  3.  62: 

"  et  nunc  ignarae  forsan  vel  lubrica  Nais, 
vel  non  abruptos  tibi  debet  Hamadryas  annos  " 

["tibi,"  i.e.  the  tree  which  has  not  been  felled].      Anthol. 
Pal.  9.  283.  5  : 

01  S'  opa  SotmriBrjirav  aoWtes.  eitte  5'  Evvu 
Apei'  rotavTais  x^pf^tv  o(p€i\o/j.e9a. 

Aleim.  Avit.  Be  Orig.  Mund.  1.  11: 

.     .     .     "  Auctoris  (Adam)  vitio,  qui  deiita  led 
inatituit,  morbosque  suis  ao  funera  misit." 

Ovid,  Met.  U.  1 : 

"  lamque  Giganteis  iniectam  faucibus  Aetnen, 
arvaque  Cyclopum  quid  rastra,  quid  usus  aratri 
nescia,  neo  quidquam  iunciis  debentia  bubus, 
liquerat  Eubojcus  tumidarum  cultor  aquarum."  * 


*  The  previous  portion  of  this  note,  all  except  the  quotation  from  Ovid,  bears- 
date:  "  Dresden,  Jan.  4,  1866."  To  this  quotation  Dr.  Henry  has  added:  "-which 
militates  against  my  remark,  and  shows  that  the  meaning  in  the  text  is  simply 
under  no  compliment  to  the  goda,  having  received  nothing  from  the  gods.— J.  H.. 
Dalkey  Lodge,  July  7,  1870." 
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66-99. 

NEC   SOSPITE — FEREBAT 


VAU.  lEGT.  {vs.  82). 

SPAESUETJS  1  Med.  (Fogg.)    Ill  "Wakef.;  Jahn;   Wagn.  (1832,  1861); 

Thiel ;  Forb.  (1852) ;  Eibb, 
SPAESTJEOS    III    Ven.    1470 ;    Aldus    (1514) ;     P.  Manut. ;    D.  Heins. ; 

N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne. 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  87). 
PEOIECTTJS   I   Rom.,  Pal,  Med.     Ill  Ven.  1470,   1475;    Eora.   1473; 
P.  Manut. ;   D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738) ;    Philippe;    Heyne; 
Brunck;  "Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt ; 
Ribb. 


NeC  SOSPITE  DIKUM  OPTABIS   NATO  FUNUS  PATER  (VV.  56,  57). — 

"  Si  fugisset  vulneratus  a  tergo  ipsi  ei  optares  interitum.  Alii, 
non  talem  hates  inquit  filium  quo  sospite  tibi  dirum  funus  op- 
tares,  quod  parentes  sibi  precari  solent  ob  nequitiam  liberorum," 
Servius  (Lion),  followed,  in  his  own  interpretation,  by  La  Oerda ; 
in  the  aliter,  by  Heyne,  Voss,  Ladewig,  and  most  commen- 
tators. I  agree  entirely  with  Servius,  influenced  thereto  by 
the  epithet  dirum,  properly  applied  to  fdntjs,  if  F€nus  be  the 
FUNTJS  which  a  father  invokes  on  his  son,  nato  pater  ;  less 
properly,  if  it  be  the  funus  the  father  invokes  on  himself;  inas- 
much as  it  is  more  contrary  to  nature,  more  terrible,  more 
dire,  for  a  parent  to  invoke  death  on  his  child  than  on  himself. 
The  two  sentences  are  pendants  for  each  other,  pudendis  vul- 
neribus  pulsum  in  the  first  corresponding  to  sospite  in  the 
second;  non  aspicies  in  the  first,  to  nec  optabis  in  the  second; 
and  EVANDRE  (Eu  av^pi)  pudendis  in  the  first,  to  nato  pater 
in  the  second.  In  order  to  show  that  sospite  does  not  belong 
to  NATO,  but,  like  the  quo  sospite  which  occupies  the  same 
position  in  the  verse  (8.  470),  stands  by  itself,  or  is,  as  gram- 
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marians  say,  an  ablative  absolute,  a  comma  should  be  placed 
both  before  and  after  the  word. 

Haec  ubi  deflevit  (vs.  59).  — "  Postquam  haeo  cum 
lacrymis  dixit,"  Servius,  Wagner  (Praest.).  No;  but  tchen 
he  had  lamented  it  out,  or  to  the  end;  wept  it  out;  the  force  of 
the  DE  being  out,  thoroughly,  away,  to  the  end.  See  E<em.  on 
"  desaevit,"  4.  52. 

MisERABiLE  CORPUS  (vs,  59). — Exaotly  our  "poor  corpse." 

Crates  (vs.  64). — Compare  G'eor^'.  1.  95:  "Vimineas  crates," 
and  Oolumell.  12.  15  :  "  Crates  pastorales,  oulmo  vel  carice  vel 
filice  textae." 

Crates  et  molle  feretrum  (vs.  64). — The  feretrum  con- 
sists of  crates,  and  the  crates  consist  of  arbutbae  virgae 
and  viMEN  QUERNUM.  Thcsc  arbuteae  virgae  and  vimbn 
QUERNTJM,  thus  intcrwoven  into  crates,  so  as  to  form  a  fere- 
trum, are  the  extbuctos  toros  of  vs.  66,  and  the  agresti 
STRAMiNE  of  VS.  67.  Here,  therefore,  as  so  often  elsewhere  (see 
Eem.  on  Aen.  7.  3),  we  have  the  same  object  spoken  of  under 
as  many  names  as  it  has  aspects  or  points  of  view^^CRATES, 

FERETRUM,  ARBUTEAE  VIRGAE  and  VIMEX  QUERNUM,  EXTRUCTOS 

TOROS  and  agresti  stramine. 

EXSTRUCTOSQUE  TOROS  OBTENTU  FRONDIS  INUMBRANT  (vS.  66). 

— The  dead  couch  was  arched  over  with  leafy  boughs,  in  th^ 
form  of  a  bower.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  substitute  for  the 
usual  curtains,  not  easily  to  be  had  under  the  circumstances. 
D.  Hieron.  Ep.  39. 1  (de  Obitu  Blaesillae):  "  Ex  more  parantur 
exsequiae,  et  nobilium  ordine  praeeunte  aureum  feretro  velamen 
obtenditur."     CoTtxpaie 'Prudent.  Cathem.  10.  i.5 :  ,    ; 

"  Mnc  maxima  cura  sepulohris 
impenditur,  hiiio  resolutos 
honor  ultimus  aooipit  artus 
fit  funeris  ambitus  ornat. 
candore  nitentia  claro 
praetendere  lintea  mos  est, 

adspetsaque  myriia  Sabaeo  '    '    - 

corpus  medicamine  servat." 

TuM  GEMiNAS  VESTES,  (vs.  72).— Plutaroh,  ,Fit.  Alex.  ^[; 

HENRY,  ABNEIDEA,  VOL.  IV.  H 
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AAtSavSjOoe  Se  we  67ri)X0£v,  aXjMV  re  rtj)  traOu  ipavtpog  -qv  kqi 
T1JV  lavTOV  xXafivSa  Xvaag  £W£j3aAf  rt[)  awfidri  kqj  irsptiariiXt. 
Juv.  3.  171 : 

"  pars  magna  Italiae  feat,  si  verum  admittimus,  in  qua 
nemo  togam  sumit,  nisi  mortuus ;" 

and  Anih.  PaM.  9.  293.  1 : 

riouAu  AeuvtSew  KaTtSwy  Sefias  avroSaiKTOv 
HaRUM  UNAM  IUVENI  SUPREMUM  MAESTUS  -HONOREIM  INDUIT, 

ARSURASQUE  COMAS  oBNUBiT  AMicTU  (ts.  76). — "  Aeneas  extuUt 
geminas  vestes.  Unam  iuveni  induit,  et  ohnubit  comas  amictu. 
Qui  hoc  interpretari  possunt  et  altera  comas  obnubunt,  hi  omnia 
ex  omnibus  eliciunt.  Nec  video  quare  hie  comae  dicantur 
arsurae,  cum  et  iuvenis  esset  arsurus,"  Peerlkamp.  To  the 
former  of  these  objections  I  reply,  that  it  is  according  to 
Virgil's  usual  manner,  to  omit  a  circumstantial  detail,  which  is 
easily,  nay,  necessarily,  deducible  from  the  context ;  and  to  the 
latter,  that  it  is  also  according  to  bis  manner,  to  apply  to  the 
subject  of  -any  one  of  the  clauses  into  which  he  divides  his 
passage  an  epithet  equally,  or  in  simple  prose  writing'  even 
more,  applicable  to  any  other ;  and  this  because  he  looks  upon 
each  clause  as  no  more  than  a  component  part,  or  limb,  which, 
taken  separately  from  the  whole,  is  of  no  use  or  value  whatever. 
The  epithet  arsur:as,  applied  to  comas,  and  not  applied  to 
iuvENi,  has  precisely  the  same  efEect  on  the  whole,  picture  as 
would  have  been  produced  by  the  same  epithet  applied  to 
IUVENI,  and  not  to  comas  ;  and  the  two  sentences  taken  together 
are  Virgil's  mode  of  saying:  harum  unam  iuveni  arsuro 
supremum  maestus  honorem  induit,  comasque  (iuve- 
nis arsuri)  obnubit  altera.  It  is  precisely  this  (not 
accidental,  but  intentional)  deviation  from  the  plain,  prosaic 
ordinary — shall  I  say  mathematically  correct  and  Peerlkampian 
— style,  which  constitutes  poetical  style,  and  especially  the  style 
of  Virgil :  precisely  this  which^  well  understood,  amuses  and 
delights  the  reader,  glad  to  find  that  he  has  not  before  him  the 
formal  terms  of  a  statute,- .gp  proclamation,  or  mathematical 
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demonstration,  and  which,  Ul  understood,  comes,  like  a  mist  or 
cloud  of  dust,  between  the  eye  and  its  object.  Those  who  expect 
to  enjoy  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  luxury  of  vice  and  the 
reward  of  virtue  do  not  deceive  themselves  more  than  those  who 
expect  to  enjoy  in  the  same  composition  the  graces  of  poetry 
and  the  plainness  of  prose, 

Unam  iNDUiT. — Puts  one  of  the  two  garments  inside,  next 
his  person,  so  as  to  leave  the  face  and  head  bare.  Obnubit 
AMicTU :  puts  on  the  other  of  the  two  garments  outside,  so  as 
to  cover  and  entirely  envelop  the  person,  head,  and  face,  and 
whole  bo,dy. 

DuciTUK — ACOETES  (vs.  85). — This  verse  forms  a  complete 
sentence,  and  should  be  separated  from  what  follows  by  a  semi- 
colon. The  next  two  verses  form  a  single  sentence,  proiectus 
being  a  participle,  connected  by  the  conjunction  et  with 
FOfiDANS,  and  both  foedans  and  pkoiectus  being  nominatives 
to  STERNiTUR,  wHch  should  therefore  be  placed  between  two 
.commas. 

DuciTUR  and  dtjcunt  (vv.  85^  88)  are  thus  co-ordinate 
terms :  dtjcitur  acoetes,  ducunt  et  currus  ;  and  the  two  verses 
beginning  with  pectora  and  sternittjr  are  descriptive  of 
ACOETES ;  as  the  three  words,  rutulo  pereusos  sanguine,  are  de- 
scriptive of  cuKRTJS.  It  would  be  well  that  the  verses  beginning 
pectora  and  sternittjr  were  placed  within  parenthetic  marks, 
so  that  the  reader  might,  with  a  glance  of  the  eye  and  without 
oonsideration,  perceive  the  connexion  of  diicitur  infelix  aevo 

CONFECTUS  acoetes  With  DUCUNT  ET  RUTULO  PERFUSOS  SAN- 
GUINE   CURRUS. 

■  Foedans  (vs.  86). — "Spoiling,  making  ugly,"  deformans.   See 
Rem.  on  3.  ^41. 

Sternitur  ET  (vs.  87). — "Pro  'nunc  pectora  foedans 
pugnis,  nunc  unguibus  ora,  nunc  stratus  et  proiectus  humi,' " 
Heyne.  It  is  plain  that  the  change  of  structure  from  foedans 
to  STERNITUR  is  bocause  ACOETES  could  be  described  as  foedans 
while  he  was  led  along  (ducitur),  but  could  not  be  described  as 
STRATUS  while  he  was  led  along.  Et  joins  sternitur  to  duci- 
tur, not  to  proiectus,  and  should  therefore  be  followed  by  a 

11* 
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comma.     Sternitur  et;  as  vs.  81,  vinxk:kat  et  ;  and  vs.  88, 

UUCUNT  ET. 

Sternitur. — Prostrates  himself.     Compare  Sil.  11.  331  (of 
Pacuvius,  beseeching  his  son  not  to  murder  Hannibal)  : 

"  quum  senior,  tanti  pondus  conaminis  aegra 
iam  dudum  vix  aure  ferens,  tremetundus  ibidem 
sternitur,  et  pedibus  orebro  pavida  oscula  figens, 
'  per  si  quid  superest  vitae,  per  iura  parentis, 
perque  tuam  nostra  potiorem,  nate,  salutem, 
absiste  inceptia,  oro ; '  " 

Stat.  Theb.  12.  318  (of  Axgia,  throwing  herself  on  the  corpse  of 
Polynices)  : 

.     .     .     "  tunc  corpore  toto 
sternitur  in  vultus,  animamque  per  osoula  quaerit 
absentem." 

Proiectus  (vs.  87). — Compare  Euripides,  Mecub.  U^B  (of 
Hecuba) : 

auTT;  5e  iovKfij  ypavs,  wrais,    ctti  ;^6oi'f 
KeiToi,  Koy^i  (fyvpovffa  SvitttiV-ov  Kapa' 

Id.  Heraclid.  619  (Chorus  to  lolaus,  who  has  thrown  himself 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  in  despair)  : 

aWa  (TV  firi  Trpovirvwv  ra  flecoy  '/>epe)  /m??'  mepaXyn 
(ftpoyrtBa  Xuirqi. 

Ovid,  Met.  8.  528 : 

"  pulvere  canitiem  genitor,  vultusque  seniles 
foedat  hamifusus." 

It  lacrymans,  guttisque  humectat  grandibus  ora  (vs. 
90). — This  weeping  of  the  horse  of  PaUas  is  not  put  forward  as 
a  miracle ;  there  is  no  Iris,  or  Mercury,  sent  down  to  make 
him  weep.  It  is  the  natural  ebullition  of  the  horse's  feelings, 
the  ancients,  little  versed  in  natural  history,  attributing  to  the 
horse  the  emotions  of  man.  Compare  a  grave  historian's  nar- 
ration of  the  weeping  of  Julius  Caesar's  horses  shortly  before 
Caesar's  death,  Suet.  Jul.  Caes.  81 :  "  Proximis  diebus  equorum 
greges,  quos  in   traiieieudo  Rubicone   flumine  conseorarat  ac 
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vagos  et  siue  custode  demiserat,  comperit  pertinaeissime  pabulo 
abstinere  ubertimque  flere."  Compare  Tryphiodor.  77  (of  the 
wooden  horse) : 

KaL  5io  fivKTTipojy  tpvffi^oos  ftrff'  avrfirj* 
ovara  5*  aKporaTOKTii/  €7rt  Kpora^oiffiv  aprjpev 
op8a  ixa\''  aiei/  eroifia  /ifVeiv  ffa\iciyyos  aKovtiv. 

and  Eurip.  Troad.  519: 

ot'  f\nroy  nrTrov,  ovpavia 
0pf/j.ovTa  XP'"""P'^''P'"':  fyovAoy. 

Alias  ad  lackimas  (vs.  96)  represents  the  "  sociis  dare 
tempus  humandis  praeeipitant  curae"  of  vv.  2  and  3,  above; 
HiNO  («.  e.  from  the  funeral  of  PaUas)  represents  the  "  turbata- 
qne  funere  mens  est,"  of  the  same  passage.  The  two  great  and 
pressing  cares  of  Aeneas — the  funeral  of  Pallas,  and  the  general 
obsequies  of  the  slain  in  battle — are  united  together  in  the  same 
close  manner  in  both  passages. 

Ad  altos  tendebat  mueos  (vv.  98,  99),  theme  ;  geessumque 
IN  CASTRA  ferebat,  variation. 


118-196. 


VIXET — TELA 


VAS.  LECT.  Ipmet.}  (vv.  120,  121). 
OLII  SIITPUEEE  SILENTES,  CONVEBSIQTJE  OCULOS  INTEE  SE,  ATftUE  OEA,  TENE- 

BANT  III  La  Cerda. 

OLLI    OBSTUPUEEE    SILENTES;     CONVESSiaUE   OCULOS  INIEE    SE    ATftTIE    OKA 

TENEBANT   HI  P.  Mauut. ;   D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.  (1670) ;   Heyne  ; 
Brunck  ;   "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.) 
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VAS.  Z£CT.  {ys.  liO).  .      -     • 

REPLET  1  4f«<?.  (Fogg.)-   Ill  Yen.  1470;  "WakeL;  Jahn  (1825) ;  Wagn. 
(1832,  1861);  Thiel;  Forb.  (1852);  Eibb.;  Con. 

COMPLET  HI  Aldus  (1514) ;   P,  Manut. ;   D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Heyne. 


VAJR.  LBOT.  (vs.  152). 

PAEENii  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  Yen.  1470,  1475;  Kom.  1473; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ; 
Pott.;  "Wagn.  (ed,  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Voss ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Eibb. 

PBTENTi  III  "Wakef. 
PEECANTi  III  Peerlk.. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs-.  168). 

irvAEET  I  Rom.  (IVVARE),  Med.    Ill  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Wagner  (ed. 
Heyn.,  Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1861). 

iffVABiT  I  Pal.    Ill  P.  Manut.;  D. -Heins. ;  Philippe ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ; 
Wakef. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 

IFVABAT   III   Voss.  : 


ViXET,  CUI  VITAM  DETJS  AUT  SUA  DEXTRA.  DEDISSET  (vS.  118). — 

With  US  English  it  is  not  aut,  but  et — "  Bieu  et  mon  droit." 
We  are  religious,  but  not  religious  enough  to  depend  upon  God 
without  our  right  also.  We  are  strong,  but  not  strong  enough 
to  defend  our  right  without  the  help  of  Grod. 

OlLI    OBSTUPUERE    SILENTES    OONVERSIQUE   OCULOS  INTER   SE 

ATQUE  ORA  TENEBANT  (vv.  120,  121). — Not  discussed  by  Ser- 
vius.  "  Tantum  loquuntur  oculis  vicissim  in  se  conversis,  atque 
ore,"  La  Oerda.  "  Conversi  .  .  .  .tenebant;  pro  vulgari 
conversos  oculos,"  Heyne.  The  commentators  and  editors,  as 
little  doubting  here  as  at  the  first  line  of  the  Second  Book, 
that  ORA  tenebant  means  held  their  countenances,  and,  con- 
sequently, connecting  oculos  and  oka  together,  by  means  of 
atque,  and  referring  both  to  tenebant,  divide  ithe  passage  into 
two  clauses,  olli  obstupuere  silentes,  and  conversi  oculos 
inter  se  atque  ORA  TENEBANT,  the  former  clause  expressing 
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the  silence,  the  latter  the  attitude  of  the  persons  concerned; 
different  editors  placing,  according  to  their  different  habits  of 
pausation,  a  longer  or  shorter  pause  at  the  end  of  the  first 
clause,  viz.  at  silentes  :  sometimes,  with  Heyne,  Brunei,  and 
Wagner,  a  semicolon;  and  sometimes,  with  La  Cerda,  only  a 
comma;  while  others,  whose  habit  it  is,  with  Eibbeck  and 
Haupt,  never  to  interpunctuate-  at  all  between  two  clauses 
connected  together  by  que,  leave  the  passage  wholly  without 
interpunctuation.  Such  exegesis  of  the  passage  must  be  aban- 
doned if  only  I  have  been  correct  in  my  interpretation  of  ora 
TENEBANT,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Book,  and  the  sen- 
tence divided  into  the  two  clauses  olli  obstupuerb  silentes, 
coNVERsiQUE  ocuLOS  INTER  SE,  and  ORA  TENEBANT :  the  former 
clause  expressive  of  the  silence  and  attitude  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, viz.  that  they  were  both  silent  and  looked  in  each  other's 
faces  (i.  e.  looked  silently  in  each  other's  faces) ;  and  the  latter 
clause,  according  to  Virgil's  usual  manner,  returning  to  and 
intensifying  the  silence,  they  were  silent,  and  held  their  mouths, 
i.  e.  did  not  say  even  one  word,  did  not  stir  their  tongues. 
CoNVERSi  ocuLos,  as  12.  172  :  "  conversi  lumina." 

QuiN    ET     EATALES    MURDRUM    ATTOLLERE    MOLES    SAXAQUE 
SUBVECTARE  HUMERIS  TROIANA  lUVABIT  (w.  130,  131). Pcerl- 

kamp  condemns  these  two  lines  on  the  following  ground : — 

"  Drances  ille  sic  de  nova  Troia  loquitur,  quasi  plane  fiierit 

nulla,  neque  exstaret.     Sed  nova  Troia  iam  erat  parata,  duram 

obsidionem    sustinuerat;    erant    muri,   portae,    propugnaoula, 

vv.  98,  99  : 

...     *  ad  altos 

tendebat  muros,  gressumque  in  castra  ferebat.' 

In  ea  urbe  eosdem  legates  exeepit,  adeo  etiam  ut  Drances  suis 
oculis  videre  posset,  rem  se  actam  esse  acturos  si  muroriim 
moles  attollere'nt  et  saxasuis  humeris  subvectarent." 
The  argument  is  false,  and  Peerlkamp  has  entirely  mistaken 
both  Drances's  and  his  author's  meaning,  as  has  also  Wagner, 
thus  commenting,  in  his  Praestahilior,  on  troiana  :  "  ad  conden- 
dam  urbem  Troianam  quae  tum  inchoata  tantum  erat."  Drances 
does  not  speak  of  Nova  Troja;  neither  was  Nova  Troja  the 
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city  -whicli  Aeneas  was  to  build  in  Italy.  Nova  Troja  was  a 
mere  temporary  residence  (7.  158 : 

.    .    .     "  primasque  in  litore  sedes 
castrorum  in  morem  pinnis  atque  aggere  cingit," 

where  see  Rem.),  until  he  should  build  Lavinium.  Hear 
Aeneas  himself,  12.  193 : 

,     ,     .     "  mihi  moenia  Teucri 
constituent,  urbique  dabit  Lavinia  nomen." 

This  was  Aeneas's  fated  city;  that  city  which  he  came  into 
Italy  to  found ;  that  city,  of  the  preliminaries  of  whose  founda- 
tion the  Aeneis  itself  is  the  account ;  that  city,  whose  "  fatalis 
murormn  moles"  Drances  informs  him  that  he  and  the  Latins 
wUl  assist  him  to  build. 

Incendunt  clamokibus  tTRBEM  (vs.  147). — Set  the  city,  as 
it  were,  on  fire  with  their  shouting;  i.e.  set  the  city  into  as 
vehement  a  commotion  with  their  shouting  as  if  it  were  on  fire. 
See  Eem.  on  "incendentem  luctus,"  9.  500,  and  compare 
Aesoh.  Fers.  895: 

(TaXiny^  5'  avTri  irapr*  eKeiV*  €ire0X€7ev. 

Et  via  vix  tandem  voci  laxata  dolore  est  (vs.  151). — 
"  Propter  dolorem ;  ut  2.  411 :  '  Oriturque  miserrima  caedes 
Armorum  facie  et  Grraiarum  errore  iubarum,'"  Wagner  (ed. 
Heyn.  and  Praesf.),  Forbiger,  Thiel.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
meaning.  Pain  is  not  the  cause  on  account  of  which  Evander's 
voice  is  loosened  (6y  something  else),  but  the  agent  which, 
having  for  a  long  time  kept  him  silent,  now  at  last  (vix 
tandem)  allows  him  to  speak.  The  way  is  opened  to  Evander's 
voice,  or  the  way  of  Evander's  voice  is  opened  by  pain.  Evan- 
der  is  first,  according  to  the  habit  of  persons  in  deep  grief,  for 
a  long  time  silent,  and  then  at  last,  his  pain  having  so  much 
abated  as  to  permit  him,  he  gives  utterance  to  his  grief. 
Claudian,  Sext.  Consul.  Honor.  365:  I 

"  ergo  ubi  praeclusae  voci  laxata  remisit 
frena  dolor  ;" 

Id.  Mapt.- Pros.  3. 179: 

..."  postquam  suspiria  tandem 
laxavit  frenosque  dolor  ;" 
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in  both  which  places,  as  in  our  text,  it  is  pain  which  first  keeps 
silent,  and  only  after  some  time  allows  to  speak.  The  explana- 
tion of  Wagner,  viz.  that  Evander  spoke  propter  dolorem,  i.  e.  on 
account  of  the  excess  of  his  pain,  or  only  when  his  pain  was  at 
the  height,  is  opposed  to  the  physiological  principle,  that  great 
grief  is  speechless,  and  becomes  eloquent  only  as  it  diminishes, 
and  also  contrary  to  the  plain  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
parallels  afforded  by  other  poets. 

NoJSf    HABC,  O    PALLA,  DEDERAS   PROMISSA   PARENTI,   CAUTIUS 
tJT  SAEVO  VELLES  TE    CREDERE    MARTI  (VV.  152,  153). The  twO 

lines  have  been  connected  together  by  Donatus  ("  Non  talis, 
inqnit,  extiterat,  fill,  promissio  tua,  nee  sic  abieras  ut  talis  infe- 
lieem  remeares  ad  patrem.  Circumspectum  te  promiseras  fore  ") , 
Servius,  D.  Heins.,  N.  Heins.  (1670),  Wakefield  (petenti), 
Yoss,  Eibbeck ;  separated  from  each  other  by  a  complete  inter- 
punctuation  at  PARENTI,  first,  as  fiar  as  I  know,  by  Faber 
("  Errant  omnes  interpretes  et  ipse  Servius.  Legendum  sepa- 
ratim  a  versu  superiori,  et  explicandum  :  utinam  vero  voluisses 
cautius  te  credere  Marti") ;  afterwards  by  Heyne,  Brunck, 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861),  Ladewig.  I,  for  my  part,  not 
only  connect  the  two  lines  together  into  one  sentence,  but 
adopt,  as  the  only  true  reading,  the  Aliter  of  Servius,  petenti 
(compare  Madvig,  Adv.  Crit.  Lat.  6.  2,  p.  30 :  "  sine  uUa  dubi- 
tatione  restituendum  est  petenti"),  rejecting  paretiii  as  an 
interpolation  which  has  crept  in  here  from  "  non  haeo  Evandro 
de  te  promissa  parenti"  (vs.  45,  above),  still  floating  in  the 
mind  of  the  scribe,  and  in  which,  parenti  is  as  appropriate,  and 
as  much  in  place,  as  it  is  here  out  of  place  and  uncalled  for. 
Dederas  promissa  petenti,  as  9.  83  : 

.     .     .     "  da,,  naXe,  petenti ;" 

Ovid,  Met.  3.  339  : 

"  ille  per  Aonias,  fama  celeberrimus,  urbes 
irrepreliensa  dabat  populo  lesyonaa, petenti." 

HaUD   IGNARUS    ERAM,  QUANTUM   NOVA  GLORIA  IN    ARMIS  ET 

praedulce  decus  primo  cektamine  posset  (vv.  164,  155). — 
These  words  assign    the   reason  why  Evander    petebat   ut 
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Pallas  vellet  se  cautius  credere  Marti.  It  is  as  if  lie 
had  said:  id  petebam  quia  haud  ignarus  eram  quan- 
tum.. The  connexion,  so  simple  and  natural,  is  wanting  so 
long  as  we  read  parenti. 

Nova  glokia  in  akmis  (vs.  154),  theme  ;  peaedulce  decits 
PKiMO  cektamine  (vs.  155),  variation. 

Pkimitiae  iuvenis  miseeae  (vs.  156). — Pull  exposition  of 
the  thought  already  partially  expressed  in  the  words  non  haec, 
o  PALLA,  dedeeas  peomissa  petenti  ;  as  if  he  had  said :  "  Hae 
non  sunt  iUae  primitiae  quas  promittebas  mihi  petenti  ut  velles 
cautius  te  crpdere  saevo  Marti.  Tunc  promittebas  te  rediturum 
victorem  et  referentem  spolia  ocpisorum,  nunc  redis  tu  ipse 
occisus." 

ViVENDO  vici  MEA  FATA  (vs.  160).-;— Viveudo  viuccre,  a 
common  expression  among  the  Eomans  for  to  outlive,  live  longer 
than.     Plant.  Epid.  2.  1.  6  : 

"  at  pol  ego  te  credidi 
uxorem,  quam  tu  extulisti  pudore  exsequi  ; 
cuius  qwoties  sepuldirum  vides,  saciificas 
ilico  Oreo  liostiis ;  neque  adeo  iniuria, 
quia  licitum  est  earn  tibi  vivendo  vincere." 

Compare  Ed.  5.  9 :  "  superare  canendo,"  sing  better  than;  Aen. 
3.  671 :  "  aequare  sequendo,"  equal  by  following,  come  up  to, 
overtake. 

Pata,  a  common  expression  among  the  Eomans  for  the 
span,  period,  term,  duration  of  life,  and  used  again  in  the  same 
sense  by  Yirgil  himself,  Aen.  12.  395 ': 

.     .     .     "  ut  deposit!  prof erret/ffte  parentis," 

that  he  might  prolong  the  span  of  life  of  his  despaired-of 
parent ;  Lucan  2.  65 : 

"  oderuntque  gravis  viYacia,  fatu  senectae  ;" 

Petron.  Fragni.  (ed.  Hadrian,  p.  515) : 

"  sed  si  hoc  grande  putas,  saltern  concede  precanti, 
et  iam  defunctum  niveis  ambire  lacertis 
digneris,  vitamque  mihi^o«</aia  reducas," 
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bring  back  life  again,  to  me  after  my  term  of  life  has  expired. 
See  Eem.  on  4.  696. 

VivENDO  vici  MEA  FATA  is,  therefore,  hate  passed  my  life's 
term,  span,  or  period;  as  we  would  say  in  English:  "have 
passed  my  time ; "  have  lived  longer  than  I  should  have  lived, 
than  it  was  good  for  me  to  live ;  exactly  as  Eurip.  Alcest.  939 
(Admetus  speaking) : 

eyw  S*,  ov  ov  xP'n  Cl''*   vapeis  to  fioptrifioi/, 
\VTrpov  Sia{ai  PiOTOv,  apri  /rnvBavuv, 

where  to  fiopaifiov  is  the  fata  of  our  text,  and  vaptig  the 
VIVENDO  VICI ;  ibid,  69U  (Pheres  to  Admetus) : 

ffv  70UV  avai^tes  Sisfiaxov  to  fiij  SayeiVy 

Kai  ^Tis  -KapeXBttiv  TTjy  ire'Jrpwfj.GPyii'  tvxv^* 

ravTiiv  KoTaKTojj 

where  not  only  Sif/zaxou,  but  Tr.apfAflwv  (see  next  paragraph) 
answers  to  the  vici  of  our  text,  and  tjjv  irtTrpwjuEvrjv  rv^riv  to 
the  FATA.     Compare  Hom.  II.  U- 170 : 

ai  Ki  Savris,  KM  fiotpav  at/avKijir-^s  jSioToio, 

where  fioipav  avaTrXriaigg  jiioToio  expresses  the  notion,  not  of 
over-passing,  exceeding  the  natural  term  of  life,  but  of  com- 
pleting it,  filling  it  up. 

Precisely  in  the  same  way  as  vincere,  primarily  and 
properly  to  conquer,  is  secondarily,  to  pass  by  and  leave  behind ; 
irap^Xdiiv,  primarily  and  properly  to  pass  by  and  leave  behind, 
is  secondarily,  to  conquer.  Compare  Demosth.  de  Coron.  227, 
%  7  :  aXy  opuiv,  OTi  rag  aniag  kui  rac  Bia(5oXag,  aig  £k  tov  trpo- 
Ttpoe  XijelV  O  SlWKUIV   tffXWEt,    OVK   6Vl   Tff)  ^BvyovTi    TTopiXdeiv, 

til/jit],  &c.;  Aeschin.,  in  Ctesiph.,p.  71.  hS :  irapeXdovrig  r^ 
irpwT^  arpaTiq.. 

NON    VITAE    GATJDIA    QUAEEO,    NEC    FAS ;    BED    GNATO    MANES 

PEKFEKEE  SUB  IMOS  (vv.  180,  181).— I  agree  with  Voss  (from 
whom  Wagner  has  borrowed  his  explanation),  perferre 
gaudia  (vs.  180),  or,  still  better,  solatium,  suggested  by  gaudia. 
Cicero,  in  Verrem,  5.  h9.  128:  "Non  ex  litibus  aestimatis  tuis- 
pecuniam  domum,  sed  ex  tua  calamitate  cineri  atque  ossibus- 
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filii  sui  solatium  vult  aliquod  reportare,"  almost  the  precise 
sentiment  of  our  text,  and  under  almost'  preoisely  the  same 
circumstances.  Compare  also  Ovid,  Met.  7.  U83  (Minos,  seeking 
for  help  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son,  Androgeos) : 

.    .     .     "  tumulo  solatia  posoo." 

ViTAE. — Not,  with  Wagner,  the  dative  case  ("  Vitae  non 
secundum,  sed  quod  oppositi  ratio  iubet,  tertium  casum  existi- 
memus"),  but  the  genitive,  vitae  gatidia  being  the  Latin 
equivalent  for  the  Greek  /Siou  X"/""  •  Eirip.  Med.  226  (Medea 
speaking) : 

.     ,     .     otxPiiaite,  Kai  ^lov 

a.  passage  of  which  our  text  is  apparently  the  imitation.  Com- 
pare also  /Stow  T  ovriaig,  Eurip.  Med.  251/.,  and  Aen.  6.  278  : 

.     .     .     "  mala  mentis 
gaudia ;" 

Pars  munera  nota  ipsorum  clipeos  et  non  felicia  tela 
(vv.  195,  196). — So  the  people  of  Saguntum,  when  their  city  is 
on  the  point  of  being  taken  by  Hannibal,  throw  into  the  pyre, 
in  which  they  are  about  to  burn  themselves,  their  own  unlucky 
weapons,  Sil.  2.  605  : 

"hue  quicqiiid  euperest  oaptis,  clipeosque  simulque 

infaustos  iaciiint  enses 

gaudentque  superbi 

victoris  praedam  flammis  donare  supremis." 


206-245. 

FINITIMOS — MANUM 


FiNITIMOS  TOLLUNT  IN  AGKOS,   URBIQUE  REMITTUNT  (vS.  206). 

<'  Alios  portabant  ad  finitimos  agros,  alios  ad  urbem  remitte- 
bant,"  Donatus. 
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XJrbi. — " -L^iurento,"  Heyne  (following  Donatu8),Ladewig. 
"Deest  uniouique,"  Servius,  Voss,  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and 
1861).     I  agree  with  Servius. 

OONFUSAEQUE  INGENTEM  CAEDIS  ACERVUM  NEC    NUMERO  NEC 

HONORE  CREMANT  (vv.  207,  208). — Compare  Horn.  //.  7.  336 : 

aKpiTov  ex  ireSif), 

where  ApoUonius,  Lex.,  oKpiTov,  "  Indistinctum.  Loquitur 
autem  de  loco  communi  sepulturae  destinato." 

Tepido  aggere  (vs.  212). — "  Hypallage,  hoc  est,  ossa 
tepida,"  Servius,  Heyne.  "  Tepido  aggere,  quoniam  tanta  vis 
fuit  ineendii,  ut  eius  vim  etiam  exemptum  triduum  non  valu- 
isset  excludere,"  Donatus,  Voss,  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.  and  1861), 
Ladewig.     I  entirely  agree  with  Donatus. 

Iam  vero  in  tectis  (vs.  213),  theme;  praedivitis  urbe 
LATiNi,  variation.  Urbe  repeats  tectis  ;  exactly  as  vs.  147, 
ahove,  "  urbem  "  repeats  "  tectis." 

Ingravat  haeo  saevus  dranoes  (vs.  220). — Sil.  4.  776  : 

"  asperat  haeo  foedata  genas,  lacerataque  onnes, 
atque  urbem  oomplet  maesti  clamoris  Imilee." 

Magnum  reginae  nomen  obumbrat  (vs.  223). — Claud.  Ad 
Serenam  (Epist.  2),  >^5  : 

.     .     .     "  maiestate  petendi 
texit  pauperiem  nominis  umbra  tui." 

Haud  laeta  fronte  (vs.  238). — Not  merely,  not  with  a 
glad  brow,  but  with  a  sad  one,  haud  having  the.  force  not 
merely  of  negativing  the  subject  to  which  it  is  joined,  but  of 
affirming  the  opposite.  Compare  Aen.  5.  618  :  "  haud  ignara 
nocendi,"  not  merely  not  ignorant  of  harming,  but  well  skilled 
in  harming;  ibid.  8.  627 :  "haud  vatum  ignarus,"  not  merely 
not  ignorant  of  the  prophets,  but  well  skilled  in  the  prophets  ; 
ibid.  2.  396 :  "  haud  numine  nostro,"  not  merely  not  with  a 
friendly  deity,  but  with  an  unfriendly  deity ;  ibid.  10.  907  : 
"  haud  insoius,"  not  merely  not  knowing,  but  well  knowing. 

DioMEDEM  (vs.  243). — Lachmann,  ad  Lucret.  1.  739:  "Quo 
magis  credibile   est  Virgilium  soripsisse  diomedem   (and  not 
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Diomede)  ut  Statius  scripsit  in   Achil.  2.  217,   '  Lyeomedem 
affatur  in  armis.'  "  .       . 

CoNTiGiMUSQUE  MANUM  (v8.  245). — These  words  are  not 
connected  with  iter  emensi  supekavimus,  but  with  vidimus, 
the  words  atque  iter  emensi  casus  superaVimus  omnes  being 
intercalary,  and  added  to  vidimus — castra;  as  if  Virgil  had 
said  :  "  We  have  seen  Diomede  and  the  Argive  camp  (having 
safely  performed  the  entire  journey  thither) j  and  we  have 
touched  the  hand,"  &c. 


266-268. 

IPSE  MYCENAEUS  MAGNORUM  DUCTOR  ACHIVUM 
CONIUGIS  INFANDAE  PRIMA  INTER  LIMINA  DEXTRA 
OPPETIIT  DEVICTAM  ASIAM  SUBSEDIT  ADULTER 


VAS.  LEGT.  (vs.  268). 

POS 
OBViCTAM  ASIAM  suBsuDii  I  Pal.,  Med.  (SUBSEDIT,  the  POS  ancient). 

II  f.  Ill  Arusian.  (who  quotes  the  words  as  an  example  of  "  sub- 
sidere,"  used  in  the  construction  "  subsidere  illam  rem  ") ;  N.  Heins. ; 
Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunck;  "Wakef . ;  Pott.;  "Wagn.;  Lad.;  Haupt; 
Ribb. 

BBVICIAM  ASIAM  POSSEDIT   I   Rom. 

BEVicTA  ASIA  SUBSEDIT   III   Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;    Ten.  1470,  1475 ;  Rom. 
1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. 


Ipse  mycenaeus,  &c.  (vs.  266). — Compare  Pind.  Pyth.  11.  31 
(ed.  Boeckh) : 

Sav^v  /xev  avTOs  Tjpas  ArpeiSas    ' 

tKcoi/  xpo^^  KKvTais  €v  Afj.vK\ats, 

fiaVTiv  t'  o\€ff'fl"€  KopaVf  eTTet  o/i^'  EAev^  irvpadeUTav 

Tpwwy  fAvffe  So/iovs  aBpoTUTOs. 

Horn.  Odyss.  3.  303  : 

Tcffppa  S€  TOUT  ALyiffOos  efirja-aro  oiKoBi  Xvypa^ 
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Devictam  asiam  suBSEDiT  ADULTER  (vs.  268). — The  MS. 
authority  being  so  overwhelming  in  favour  of  devictam  asiam, 
I  shall  take  no  notice  of  the  rival  reading,  devicta  asia, 
although  preferred  by  Servius. 

Devictam  asiam  subsedit  adulter. — "Viotorem  Troiae 
insidiis  excepit  adulter,"  Heyne.  "  Viotorem  Asiae  insidiis 
exoepit  oppressitque  Aegisthus,"  Wagner.  "  Auf  den  sieger 
von  Asia  laurte  der  buhler,"  J.  H.  Voss. 

But  where  is  the  parallel  for  the  metaphor,  devicta  asia 
=  victor  Asiae  ?  and  have  we  not  just  been  informed  that 
Agamemnon  fell  by  the  hand  of  Clytemnestra  ?  Until  the 
answers  to  these  questions  are  favourable  to  the  metaphorical, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  abide  by  the  literal  interpretation ; 
and  so  Servius  has  explained  the  true  reading,  rejected  by 
himself  to  make  room  for  the  false  one  :  "  Legitur  et 
devictam  Asiam.  Quod  si  est,  ita  intelligimus  ut  subsedit  sit, 
dolo  possedit;"  and  well  compares  Luoan,  5.  226  (the  poet 
apostrophizing  Appius) : 

.     ,     .     "  mhsidere  regnum 
Chalcidoa  Euboicae,  vana  spe  rapte,  parabas." 

Compare  also  Sn.  13.  221 : 

.     .     ' '  sutaidere  saepe  leouem, 
nudus  inire  caput  pugnaa,  certarQ  iuvengo  ;" 

to  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  Ammian,  30.  4.  8: 
"  At  nunc  videre  est  per  Eoos  omnes  tractus  violenta  et  rapai- 
cissima  genera  hominum  per  fora  omnia  volitantium,  et  subsi- 
dentium  divites  domus,  ut  Spartanos  canes  aut  Gretas,  vestigia 
sagacius  coUigendo,  ad  ipsa  cubilia  pervenire  causarum."  See 
also  Grronov.  Obs.  1.  17  (p.  139,  ed.  1662),  who  adds :  "  Sensus  : 
gloriam  et  opes  AgamerHnonias  (hoc  enim  est  '  devictam 
Asiam ')  adulter  Aegisthus  nefaria  fraude  e  subsessis,  ut 
loquitur  Vegetius,  oecupavit." 
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275-335. 

HAEC  ADEO  — CONSTTLITE  IN  MEDIUM 


Haeo  ADEO  (vs.  275). — Dies  eben,  Handius. 

Ferko  caelestia  corpora  demens  appetii  (vv.  276,  277), 
theme ;  veneris  violavi  vulnere  dextram,  variation. 

In  cLiPEUM  assurgat  (vs.  284). — "Adsurgit  in  clipeum, 
est  adsurgit  ita  nt  habitus  adsurgentis  praecipue  in  sublato 
cKpeo  appareat,"  Peerlkamp,  and,  rarely  for  Peerlkamp,  cor- 
rectly. See  Rem.  on  "  irasci  in  cornua,"  12.  104,  and  oom- 
pare  pseudo-Egesippus,  de  excid.  Hierosol.  5.  28 :  "  His  dictis 
laevam  extendens,  clypeum  siipra  caput  extulit  [Sabinus]  at 
dextera  vibrans  gladium,  immane  quantum  in  arma  insurrex- 
erit :  ut  quivis  eum  non  recognosceret,  quern  paiiUo  ante  exilis 
corporis  specie  despieabilem  putaverat,  subito  cum  videret  per- 
gere  in  adversum,  et  hostibus'pariter,  et  muris  minantem  sese 
extendere,  quasi  iam  celsior  in  subiectos  praeliaretur,  et  murum 
quateret  manu." 

YlCTORIA    GRAIUM    HAESIT,    ET    IN    DECIMUM    VESTIGIA    RET- 

TULiT  ANNUM  (vv.  289,  290). — Notwithstanding  the  contrary 
opinion  of  Messala  apud  Senec,  Suasor.  2  (p.  21,  ed.  Bipont.), 
Virgil  did  only  what  was  right  and  necessary  when  he  added 

ET    IN  DECIMUM  VESTIGIA    RETTULIT  ANNTJM.       Had   he   stopped 

at  HAESIT  he  would  have  left  his  reader  in  ignorance  for  how 
long  a  time  victory  haesit,  whether  for  a  minute,  or  an  hour, 
or  a  day,  or  a  year,  or  ten  years,  or  for  ever.  The  clause 
complained  of  is  not  a  mere  eke,  or  filling  up  of  the  line, 
as  it  seems  to  have  appeared  to  Messala,  Schulting,  and 
others ;  neither  is  it  that  sort  of  repetition  which,  in 
the  shape  of  variation  (see  Rem.  on  1.  550)  is  so  frequently, 
and  with  such  effect  (viz.  with  respect  to  emphasis  and  orna- 
ment, or  for  the  sake  of  roundness  and  completeness),  made 
use  of  by  Virgil ;  but  it  is  a  clause  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  be  added  to  haesit,  in  order  to  the  expression  of  the 
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intended  sense,  viz.  that  the  hravery  of  Hector  and  Aeneas 
caused  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  to  be  delayed  ten  years. 
Virgil,  no  douht,  might  have  expressed  this  meaning  in  a 
single  smitencei  with  the  single  verb  haesit;  he  might,  for 
instance,  have  said:  decern  annos  haesit;  but  so  scald  and 
scanty  expression  had  not  only  not  been  according  to  Virgil's 
usual  rich  and  luxuriant  manner — viz.  to  express  his  meaning 
in  several  clauses  rather  than  in  a  single  clause — but  had  not 
ev6n  been  poetry.     Compare  11.  803: 

"  hasta  sub  exsertam  donee  perlata  papUlam 
haesit,  virgineumqile  alte  bitit  acta  cruorem," 

■where  we  have  haesit  again,  as  in  our  text,  last  word  of  a 
clause,  first  word  of  its  own  line,  and  followed  by  a  clause,  at 
one  and  the  same  time  supplementing  its  sense  and  filling  up 
the  whole  remaining  space  of  the  line. 

Quae  sit  magno  sententia  bello  (vs.  295). — Madv.  Adv. 
Crit.  L.  6.  2  (p.  44)  :  "Neque  librorum  scripturam  ferendam 
puto  neque  probandum,  quod  propositum  video  :  magni  sen- 
tentia belli;  longe  enim  aliter  Silius  dixit:  '  stat  sententia 
belli,'  h.  e.  consilium  et  decretum  belli  geren-di.  Omnium 
simplicissimum  est : 

ACDISTI,  ET  aUAE   J>E   MAGNO  SENTENTIA  BELLO, 

sublata  etiam  geminatione  inani :  et  quae  sint,  et  quae  sit. 
Sed  qui  poterat,  etiamsi  ascriberetur  sit,  toUi  de  ?  Itaque 
parum  confido." 

Vakiusque,  &c.  (vv.  296,  ei  seq.). — Earth  ad  Stat.  Theb. 
1.  1 :  "  Crepitus  in  E.  litera  notus,  ut  in  Aen.  11.  296,  per 
quatuor  fere  versus,  quod  nemo  hactenus  attendit : 

VAUIUSQUE  PER  ORA  CUOURRIT 
AUSONIDUM  TUKBATA  FllEMOK  :    CEU,  SAXA  MOKANTUR 
CUM  RAPIDOS  AMNES  ;    OLAUSO  PIT  GUUGITE  MURMUR, 
TICINAEQUE  FREMUNT  ttlPAE  CREPITANTIHUS  UNDIS. 

Compare  Ennius  (p.  128,  Hessel)  : 

"  postquam  Disoordia  tetra 
belli  ferratoa  postes  portasque  ref regit." 

HENKY,    AENEIDEA,   TGI,.    IV.  12 
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Praefatus  nivos  (vs.  301). — Compare  "In  the  name  of 
God,  Amen."  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  5.  6  (of  Gyrus) :  EireiSij  S« 
rioidn)  Ta^^iara,  r)p%aTO  ju£v  irpwTOv  airo  to)v  uetov,  KaXXispriaa- 
fxivng  St,  TOTS  wpoaypiiTO  roi»c  SiaKOtTWvg,  Ibid.  1.  5,  11^ :. 
rioAXa  70(0  juot  ativovTiq  nrKrraade  ov  fiovov  to  pcyaXa  a\Xa 
Kai  Ta  fxiKpa  irupw/jitvov  airo   Sewv  opfjacrOai  act. 

Nec  victi  possunt  absistere  ferro  (vs.  307). — "  Etiam  si 
■^elint,  eos  a  bellis  discedere  natura  non  patitur,"  Servius  ;  ex- 
pressing, in  his  usual  bungling  manner,  a  correct  yiew  of  the 
meaning.  What  Servius  means  to  say  is :  cannot  bring,  or 
persuade,  themselves  to  desist.  The  impossibility  spoken  of  by 
Yirgil,  and  rightly  understood  by  Servius,  was  not  physical, 
but  moral,  as  in  the  Pope's  famous  answer  to  the  demand  of 
Napoleon  III.,  that  he  should  abdicate  temporal  authority : 
"  Non  possumus."  There  is  a  precisely  similar  use  of  the  word, 
11.  324,  325  : 

"  sin  alios  fines  aliamque  oapessere  gentem 
est  animus,  possuntque  solo  decedere  noslro  " 

(where  see  Rem.).  Even  in  English,  and  in  the  most  common 
writing  and  conversation,  can  is  used  for  tcill  in  the  same 
manner. 

Atque  horum  asperrima  pascunt  (vs.  319). — Madv.  Adv. 
Crit.  L.  6.  2  (p.  45),  conjectures  tesquorum  asperrima,  and 
observes :  "  Quovis  pignore  contendam  Yergilium  non  post 
durorum  collium  appellationem  superposuisse  in  alteroverbo 
(pascunt)  ignavissimum  illud  atque  horum  (ipsorum  collium) 
ASPERRIMA :  debebat  praeterea  eorum  dici."  Van  Gent  con- 
jectures nemorumque,  quoting  "  nemora  aspera,"  vs.  902,  and 
citing  the  frequent  junction  by  Virgil  of  "nemora"  and 
"coUes;"  ex.  gr.  vs.  902,  and  8.  216. 

Sin  ALIOS  fines  aliamque  capessere  gentem  est  animus, 
possuntque  solo  decedere  nostro  (vv.  324,  325). — "Possunt, 
Licet  per  fata,"  Wagner  {Praest.),  Voss.  Certainly  not ;  but, 
with  Peerlkamp  and  Forbiger  :  "  a  se  impetrare  possunt."  See 
Eem.  on  "  victi  possunt  absistere  ferro,"  vs.  307. 

Texamus  (vs.  326). — Proper  word  to  express  building  a  sliip  ; 
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thence  textrinum,  the  building  dock.  Compare  Ennius  («/;. 
Servium  ad  hiinc  versuni) : 

"  idem  campus  habet  textrinum  navibus  longis." 

CoNSULiTK  IN  MEDIUM  (vs.  335). — CoNSULiTE,  not  merely 
consult,  but  come  to  a  determination ;  as  we  say,  a  resolution  : 
accordingly,  senatus  consultum,  not  a  consultation  of 
the  senate,  but  the  result  of  that  consultation,  the 
resolve,  the  decree.  Sail.  Bell.  Catil.  1:  "Ubique  con- 
sulueris  mature  facto  opus  est."  Festus  (p.  41  M.) :  "  Consulas 
antiqui  ponebant  non  tantum  pro  consilium  petas  et  perconteris, 
sed  etiam  pro  indices  et  statuas." 

In  medium. — In  commune  (Ter.  Aiidr.   3.  3.  16),  Eh-  to 

Koivov  (Lucian,  Prom.  12),  i.  e.  for  the  common  advantage,  not 

each  for  his  own  individual  interest,  pro  bono  publico.    Compare 

Liv.  24.  22 :  "  Se  enim  clausas  habuisse  poitas,  non  separantein 

sum  res  apublicis,  sed  strictis  semel  gladiis  timentem,  qui  finis 

caedibus   esset   futurus.    .    .    .    Postquam   animadvertit   .    .    . 

lindique  consuli  in  medium,  non  dubitasse  quiu,"  &c.,  where  the 

precise  meaning  of  "  consulere  in  medium"  is  declared  by  its 

opposite,  "  eeparantem  suas  res  a  publiois."     Georg.  I4..  156  (of 

the  bees) : 

"  venturaeque  hiemis  memores,  aestate  laborem 

experiuntur  et  in  medium  quaesita  reponunt," 

for  the  common  use  or  advantage.     Sil.  12.  314  : 

**  in  medi 
piivatae  accumulantur  op 

Compare  also  Ovid,  Met.  7.  U31 : 

"  agitant  oonvivia  paties 
et  medium  vulgus ;" 

not^^e  common  people,  hut  the  people  in  common  with  the  Fathers, 
the  people  and  the  Fathers  in  common,  all  mixed  together  with- 
out distinction  of  rank.  Amniian,  26.  1.  7:  "  Prodire  iu 
medium,"  to  go  into  public,  appear  in  public.     Sil.  5.  157  : 

.     .     .     "  sed  est  vestrum  cui  nulla  doloris 
privali  rabies,  is  vero  ingentia  sumat 
e  medio,  fodiant  quae  magnaa  pectus  in  iras." 


.     .     .     "  in  medium  certamine  magno 
piivatae  accuamulantur  opes." 
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338-374. 


L  ARGUS — CONTKA 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  341). 
FEEEBAT  I  Med.    HI  Donatusj  Ven.  1470,  1475;  Horn.  1473;  P.  Maimt.; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Pat.  (1738)  ;  Philippe;  Heyne;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 

PEEEBANT  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (FEREBANT)  (with  the  N  crossed  out).    Ill 
Brunnk  ;  Wakef. ;    Pott. 


Lakgus  opum  (ys.  338). — "  Abundans  opibus,  dives ;  non  quia 
nmltum  donaret"  Servius,  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  Voss,  Forbiger, 
Thiel.  I  think  it  is  precisely  what  Servius  says  it  is  not,  viz.  a 
liberal  giver — a  much  better  reason  than  mere  riches  for  his 
being  of  influence.  If  it  merely  means  wealthy,  how  does  it 
happen  that  Yirgil,  who  has  described  so  many  wealthy 
persons  elsewhere,  has  always  used  the  word  dives;  never 
elsewhere  the  expression  largus  opum?  No,  no;  he  is  der 
scribing  a  very  different  quality  from  that  of  wealth,  and  a 
much  rarer :  and  hence  the  different  and  rarer  expression. 
For  lakgus  opum,  compare  Sil.  13.  33  :  "  Laetus  opum,  sed 
clauda  fides." 

CoNsii.iis  habitus  non  FUTiLis  AUCTOB,  (v3.  339) — ^Applied, 
thus  modified,  by  Silius  (13.  363),  to  one  of  his  heroes : 
.     .     .     "magnis  fautor  non/«isHs  ausis." 

Quid  fortuna  ferat  populi  (vs.  345). — Referring  to  "in 
medium"  (vs.  335),  and  showing  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
the  two  phrases,  in  medium  and  quid  fortuna  ferat  populi, 
being  equivalent  to  each  othfer,  and  meaning  alike  the  common 
■weal,  bonum  publicum. 

DiCAM    EQUIDEM,    licet    AEMA    MlHI    MORTEMQUE    MINETUR 

(vs.  348). — No  very  exaggerated  picture  of  the  danger  to  which 
a  man  exposes  himself  who  utters,  no  matter  whether  in  a  so- 
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called  free  deliberative  assembly  or  elsewhere,  an  opinion  point- 
blank  contrary  to  the  public,  or  popiilar  one.  How  does  Hanno, 
in  the  Carthaginian  Senate,  begin  the  speech  in  which  he 
advises  that  body  not  to  make  war  upon  Eome  ?     Sil.  2.  279  : 

'•  cuncta  quidem,  palres,  (ncque  enim  cohibere  minantum 
irae  se  valuere)  premunt  formidine  vocem. 
haud  tamen  abstiterim,  mortem  licet  arma  propinquent. " 

But  Silius's  Hanno  is  only  a  second-hand  Drances.  To  be 
sure.  But  what  is  Achilles,  who  draws  his  sword  on  Agamem- 
non in  the  first  council  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Iliad  ?  A  poetical 
figment  also.  Very  well ;  and  the  French  Convention  is  a 
poetical  figment,  too. 

Primus  ego,  invisum  quem  tu  tibi  fingis,  et  esse  nil 
MOROR,  EN,  SUPPLEX  VENIO  (vv.  364,  365). — "  Invisum,  i.e. 
iiimicttm,  et  bene  ouem  tu  tibi  fingiSj  ne  ei  tanquam  inimico 
minime  credatur.  Et  hoc  dicit,  non  sum  quidem  inimieus,  sed  si 
veils  esse,  non  rectiso.  Nam  hoc  est,  et  esse  nihil  moror," 
Servius.  An  interpretation  no  less  undoubtingly  put  forward 
by  Servius  than  accepted  undoubtingly  by  all  succeeding  com- 
mentators, and  yet — alas  the  uncertainty  of  commentation ! — 
certainly,  and  I  might  almost  say  demonstrably,  wrong.  For, 
first,  invisus,  used  elsewhere  no  less  than  twenty  times  by 
Virgil,  has  been  used  invariably  in  the  sense  of  detestatus ;  and 
neither  in  Virgil,  nor  in  any  other  author,  is  there  even  so 
much  as  one  single  instance  of  its  use,  either  in  the  sense 
assigned  to  it  by  Servius,  or,  indeed,  in  any  active  sense  at  all : 
an  argument,  in  my  mind,  sufficient  by  itself  to  convict  this 
Servian  interpretation  of  falsity.  And  secondly,  even  if 
invisus  had  been  used  either  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere,  or 
by  any  other  author,  in  the  active  sense  of  inimieus,  still  that 
sense  would  not  suit  in  the  passage  before  us,  inasmuch  as  that 
sense  is  inconsistent  with  the  other  words,  et  esse  nil  moror  ; 
for  inimieus  being,  as  alleged,  active,  and  expressing  an  action 
of  the  mind  of  Drances  towards  Turnus,  how  was  it  possible 
for  that  action  of  the  mind  of  Drances,  that  active  hatred  of 
Turnus  by  Drances,  to  come  and  go  at  the  bidding  of  Turnus? 
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How  was  it  possible  for  Drances  to  hate  Turnus  if  Turnus 
pleased,  and  not  to  hate  Turnus,  if  Turnus  did  not  please? 
And  yet  this  is  what  is  asserted,  and  this  is  the  way  in  whicK 
the  passage  is  explained  by  Servius  and  all  commentators, 
Non  sum  quidem  inimicus,  sed  si  velis  [jne]  esse,  non  recmo.  No, 
no.  This  is  not  the  meaning  of  tile  passage  ;  neither  of  in- 
VTSUM,  nor  of  esse  nil  moeor.  Invisus  is,  as  always,  passive, 
and  indicates  the  feeling  (viz.  of  hatred  or  dislike),  not  of 
Drances  towards  Turnus,  but  of  Turnus  towards  Drawees :  that 
feeling  of  dislike  with  which  Drances  is  regarded  by  Turmis ; 
that  feeling  of  dislike  which  Drances,  in  the  words  tu  tibi 
riNGis,  informs  Turnus  is  not  real,  not  ©ccasioned  by  any- 
thing which  Drances  has  done,  but  altogether  the  Avork  of 
Tumus's  own  mind,  altogether  unreal  and  factitious — quem 
TU  TIBI  FiNGis,  whom  you  dislike  icithoiit  any  reason,  whom  you 
persuade  yourself  you  dislike,  whom  you-  are  fain  to  dislike — that 
feeling  of  unreal,  ungrounded,  gratuitous,  or  factitious  dislike 
which  Drances  goes  on  to  inform  Turnus,  in  the  words  et  esse 
NIL  MOEOR,  he,  Drances,  was  quite  willing  should  be  converted 
into  a  real,  substantial,  grounded,  bona  fide  dislike.  There  is 
thus  no  force  put  upon  invisum,  and  esse  nil  mouok  is  said 
correctly  of  a  feeling  which,  being  Turnus's,  it  depends  upon 
Turnus  to  regulate  as  he  pleases,  si  velis  me  habere  invisum 
[odiosum]  non  recuso.  In  addition  to  all  which,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind — first,  that  it  is  less  properly  the  part  of 
the  disliker  to  come  as  suppliant  to  the  disliked  (supplex  veni&), 
and  still  less,  to  be  the  first  to  come  (primus,  en  !),  than  for 
the  disliked  to  come  as  suppliant  to  the  disliker ;  nay,  that  the 
being  disliked  affords  in  itself  a  reason  to  come  and  supplicate, 
if  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  dislike  which  is 
entertained  against  you ;  and  secondly — and  which  alone 
had,  in  my  mind,  been  sufficient  to  decide  the  whole  question, 
that  we  have  in  Ovid  the  precise  parallel  (and  not  merely  a 
poetical,  but  a  matter-of-fact  parallel),  Ovid  himself  being  the 
invisus,  the  disliked,  ill-seen,  ill-regarded,  viz.  by  Augustus,' 
and  coming  as  suppliant  to  that  very  Augustus  by  whom  he 
was  invisus,  Trist.  5.  2.  I/.!  : 
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' '  quo  f erar  P  unde  petam  lapsis  solatia  rebus  ? 

anchora  iam  nostram  non  tenet  ulla  rateni. 
viderit :  ipse  sacram,  quamvie  int'isiis,  ad  aram 

conf  ugiaiu  :  nuUas  submovet  ara  nianus. 
alloquor  en  absens  praesentia  numina  supplex 

si  fas  est  homini  cum  love  posse  loqui." 

TiBi  FiNGis. — There  is  notliing  of  falsehood,  or  intentional 
deception,  involved  in  these  words.  The  deception  spoken  of  is 
merely  self-deception.  TiBi  fingis,  representcst  to  thyself,  per- 
madest  thyself,  i.e.  imaginest.  The  verb  fingere  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  employed  to  express  deception  iu  tlie  sense  of  false- 
hood, but  its  proper  and  more  general  use  is  to  express  innocent 
deception  ;  viz.  that  of  poetry,  romance,  and  the  fine  arts,  whose 
works  are  more  especially  termed  fiction.  In  many  cases  the 
word  is  used  without  the  implication  even  of  so  much  fiction, 
viz.  to  express  merely  moulding,  forming,  creating,  so  as  to 
resemble  some  original,  in  which  use  there  is  still,  however,  some 
slight  notion  of  deception  involved,  viz.  in  so  far  as  the  object 
so  formed,  moulded,  or  created,  is  not  an  original,  but  only  a 
copy. 

Invisum  quem  tu  TIBI  FINGIS. — Compare  Oicero,  de  Off. 
8.  26 :  "  Deolaravit  id  modo  tempestas  C.  Caesaris,  qui  omnia 
iura  divina  et  humaua  pervertit  propter  eum,  quem  sibi  ipse 
opinionis  errore  finxerat  principatum ."  The  principality  of 
which  he  had  formed  a  picture  to  himself,  which  he  had 
imagined  to  himself. 

Nil  mokor  (vs.  365). — /  don't  mind,  I  don't  care,  whether  I 
am  or  not ;  it  is  indifferent  to  me.  This  is  always  the  meaning 
of  the  word  when  joined  with  the  negative;  ex.  gr.  5.  400  :  "nee 
dona  moror ;"  nor  do  I  mind  the  gifts ;  the  gifts  are  indifferent 
to  me ;  I  am  not  moved  by  the  gifts.  Without  the  negative, 
MOROR  is,  of  course,  the  contrary,  viz.  caring  for,  scrupling  about, 
dwelling  upon,  considering,  as  7.  253  : 

"  quantum  in  conuubio  natae  thalamoque  moratur," 

as  much  as  he  thinks  about,  cares  about,  takes  into  considera- 
tion.    See  Eem.  on  5.  400. 

Pulsus    (vs.   366).— Literally   beaten    with   blows,   is   here, 
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metaphorically,  defeated,  viz.  defeated  by  his  rival  Aeneas.  It 
is  exactly  our  word  "  beaten"  which,  literally  struck  with  blows, 
is  also  metaphorically  defeated. 

Illum  aspice  contra  (vs.  374). — Compare  Eurip.  Andr. 
763  : 

aW'  eis  ye  rotovS*  avSp*  airo^Aei^as  fxovov 
rpoiraiov  avrov  o'Trjo'ofj.aty  Trpec^vs  trep  mv. 


376-485. 

TAI.IBTJS — ALTIS 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  382). 

AGGEEB  MOEEOKUM  I  Med.,  Pal.  (the  first  O  being  altered  to  TJ,  and  the  E 
struck  out).  Ill  N.  Heinsius  (1670,  1738)  ;  Heyne ;  Brnnck ; 
Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  llibb. 

MUEOKTJM  T  Rom.     Ill  Ven.  1470;   P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins, ;  Philippe. 

I'OSSAE  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  Ven.  1475;  Eom.  1473;  P.  Mannt.; 
D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738) ;  Philippe ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ; 
Wakef. ;   Pott. ;   Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Kibb. ;  Lad. ;  ..Haupt. 

TOSSAS  III  Priscian. 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  410). 

MAGNA  I  Rom.,  Pal.  Ill  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunok;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Eibb. 

MAGNE  I  Med.  Ill  Donatus  ;  Pierius  (citing  the  authority  of  the  Rom., 
"  et  aliquot  alios  antiques,"  for  magna,  but  himself  preferring  to  follow 
Donatus);  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Pott. 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  414). 

iNEETis  1  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  "  In  Rom.  cod.  in  Mediceo  et  aliis  veteribus 
iNEETis."  Pierius.  II  }  inertis,  or  ineetes.  Ill  Ven.  1475; 
Kom.  1473;  I^.  Heins.  (1670,  1738);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunck; 
Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (od.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Kibb. 

3NEEMES  III  Servius  (both  here  and  in  his  quotation  of  this  passage  at 
1.  491) ;  Ven.  1470  ;  Rob.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. 
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VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  430). 

PARVA  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.     Ill  Ven.  1475;    P.  Manut. ;    Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn,,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

TABDA  III  G-.  Fabric. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ; 
Brunok  ;  Wakef . 


Talibus  exarsit  dictis  vioLENTiA  TURNi  (v8.  376). — Compare 
Homer.  Latin.  58  (of  Agamemnon) : 

.     .     .     "  carami  subito  OTofe«<«a  regis." 

Aggere  murdrum  (vs.  382). — Compare  Varro,  L.  L.  5.  11^3: 
"  Oppida  condebant  in  Latio  Etrusco  ritu,  ut  multa,  id  est 
iunotis  bobus,  tauro  et  vacca  interiore,  aratro  circumagebant 
sulcum.  Hoc  faciebant  religionis  causa  die  auspicato,  ut  fossa 
et.  muro  essent  muniti.  Terram  unde  exculpserant  fossam 
vocabant,  et  introrsum  iactam  {al.  factam)  murum." 

ToNA  ELOQuio  (vs.  383). — Compare  Tryph.  117  (of  Ulysses) : 

atpvta  5*  aevauv  eireaiv  uBLVai  avoi^as. 

An  TiBi  MAYORS  (v8.  389). — Mayors,  exactly  as  martis 
(vs.  374),  =  bellica  virtus.  TiBi  mayors  ;  as  if  lie  had  said,  tua 
helUca  virtus. 

Merito  (vs.  392). — Has  anyone  a  right  to  insist,  to  maintain, 
&o.  Compare  vs.  502 :  "  Sui  tnerito  si  qua  est  fiducia  forti," 
if  a  brave  man  has  any  right  to  be  confident. 

EVANDRI    TOTAM    CUM    STIRPE    VIDEBIT    PROCUBUISSE  DOMUM 

(vv.   394,   395). — Totam    cum    stirpe.      Compare    funditus 
(vs.  413) ;  Gr.  Ttpopptlov,  Trpsfivodiv ;  Burip.  Hippol.  683 : 

.     .     .     Zfvs  «■'  0  yevvi\Tap  e/ios 
Tpoppt(op  fKTpitfieiev. 

Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  1057 : 

K7]p€s  Zptvvis,  air'  OtBiiro^ov 
yevos  ta\€<rare   irpe/jipodeu  ovras. 

Inclusus  muris  (vs.  398),  theme ;  hostili  aggere  saeptus, 
variation. 
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Capiti  .  .  .  DAKDANio  (v8.  399,  400). — The  Dardan  head, 
i.  e.  your  Dardan  principal,  your  Dardan  employer ;  meaning 
that  Drances  was  in  the  pay  of  Aeneas.  Ammian,  28.  1.  54 : 
"caput  sontium,"  the  principal  criminal,  the  "captain"  of  tfie 
gang. 

AmNIS   ET   ADRIACAS  retro   FUGIT  AUFIDUS   UNDAS  (vS.  405). 

— Compare  Eurip.  Med.  UIO  : 

av<a  TTOTafiav  tepav  xtttpouffi  irayai, 
/cat  SiKa  /cat  irayra  'jra\iv  orrpetjieraL. 

Absiste  moveri  (vs.  408). — "  Qui  fictum  metum  Drancis 
existimat  (vs.  406)  Turnus,  mordet  eum  dicens  moveri  utpote 
verum  metum  tribuens  Dranci,  quem  sciret  simulatum,"  Wagn. 
{Led.  Terg.,  p.  413). 

Habitet  tecum  (vs.  409),  theme;  sit  pectore  in  isto, 
variation. 

FuNDiTus  occiDiMus  (vs.  413),  theme ;  neque  habet  for- 
TUNA  regressum,  variation.  For  funditus  occidimus,  see 
vs.  394,  above.  On  this  passage  Grronovius  observes  :  "  Lectio 
auctoritate  Statii  defenditur,"  and  quotes  Silv.  3.  3.  156  : 

' '  seu  tarda  situ  rebusque  exhausta  senectus 
eriavit,  seu  blanda  diu  fortuna  regressum 
maluit." 

Procubuit  moriens  (vs.  418),  theme ;  et  hdmum  semel  ore 
MOMORDiT,  variation.     Semel,  the  English  once  for  all. 

MULTA   DIES   VARIIQUE    LABOR   MUTABILIS   AEVI   RETULIT   IN 

MELIUS  (vv.  425,  426),  theme;  multos  alterna  revisens 
LusiT  et  in  solido  kursus  fortuna  locavit  (vv.  426,  427), 
variation. 

Labor  (vs.  425). — The  English  workiny,  operation. 

LusiT  (vs.  427). — Peerlkamp  objects  to  lusit,  and  proposes 
to  read  iuvit,  on  the  ground :  "  Quos  fortuna  revisit  hos 
reddit  beatos,  atque  adeo  non  ludit."  This  is  a  mere  mis- 
understanding of  the  passage,    a   supposing  that   the   clause 

MULTOS  alterna  revisens  LUSIT  ET   IN  SOLIUO  RURSUS  FORTUNA 

locavit  is  descriptive  of  the  single  operation  of  returning  good 
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fortune,  not  of  the  double  operation— first,  of  bad,  disappoint- 
ing, or  cheating  Fortuna  (lusit)  ;  and  secondly,  of  the  contrary 
operation  of  returning  or  good  Fortune  (in  solido  rursus 
FORTUNA  locavit).  Perhaps  Peerlkamp  has  a  right  to  complain 
that  the  two  acts,  the  smile  and  the  frown,  are,  in  strictness 
and  the  actual  wording,  ascribed  to  the  one  fortuna  risvisens  ; 
and  REVisENs  fortuna  lusit  is  certainly  not  a  very  happy 
combination.  But,  however  slovenly  our  author  may  have 
expressed  himself,  his  intended  meaning  is  undoubtedly:  "  For- 
tune has  alternately  (alterna)  mocked  many,  and  then  again 
revisiting  {i.e.  coming  back  again  in  a  different  character), 
placed  them  again  in  a  firm  and  safe  position."  This  is  only 
one  of  a  thousand  instances  in  which  it  is  to  be  wished  our 
author  had  spoken  more  according  to  square  and  compass,  more 
as  Peerlkamp  and  Wagner  would  have  him  speak ;  had  allowed 
himself  less  latitude,  and  not  left  it  so  entirely  to  th«  good 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  reader  to  deduce  the  plainly  in- 
tended meaning  out  of  words  in  which  it  is  not  grammatically 
contained. 

The  two  operations  of  Fortune,  indicated  in  the  clause 
before  us  in  the  words  lusit  and  in  solido  locavit,  correspond 
to  the  two  operations  of  Fortune  indicated  in  the  preceding 
clause  by  the  single  expression  ret'tulit  in  melius  :  an  expres- 
sion in  which,  although  no  more  than  one  state,  viz.  the  better 
one  (melius)  is  actually  spoken  of,  another  state,  viz.  a  preceding- 
bad  state,  is  necessarily  implied.     The  clause  multos  alterna 

REVISENS  LUSIT    ET   IN  SOLIUO  RURSUS   FORTUNA    LOCAVIT  is  thuS 

neither  more  nor  less  than  a  variation  of  the  theme  multa  dies 
VARiiQUE  labor  mutabilis  aevi  RETTULiT  IN  MELIUS  (see  Rem. 
on  1.  660) — a  variation  in  which  the  change  is  not  confined 
either  to  the  subject  or  object,  but  extended  equally  to  both, 
the  subject  of  the  theme,  viz.  time  (aevi),  being,  in  the  varia- 
tion, changed  into  Fortune,  and  the  object  of  the  theme,  viz. 
things,  i.  e.  inanimate  things  (multa),  being,  in  the  variation, 
changed  into  joersows  (multos). 

Lusit  (vs.  427). — "Ludere,  praeter  expect ationem  aliquid 
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inferendo,  mutando ;  plerumque  in  deterius ;  h.  1.  in  melius," 
Heyne.     No  ;  Servius  is  right :  "  decepit,  ut  1.  407 : 

'  quid  Datum  totiens  crudelis  tu  quoque  falsis 
ludis  imaginibus.'  " 

AgMEN    EQUITUM,    ET    FLORENTES    AERE  CATERVAS    (vS.  433) 

=  agmen  equitum  florentium  aere. 

Yel  magnum  praestat  ACHiLLEM  (vs.  438). — "  ExMbeat, 
par  ei  sit"  Wagner  {Praed.),  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Voss,  Walker  (ad 
Liv.  4.  38).  But  to  have  this  sense,  praestare  must  have 
se  after  it.  Without  se  after  it  praestare  is  to  excel,  surpass. 
Cicero,  Brut.  Qk-  230 :  "  et  suos  inter  aequales,  M.  Pisonem, 
M.  Crassum,  .  .  .  longe  praestitit."  Liv.  7.  30  : .  "  neque, 
Hercule,  quod  Samnites  priores  amiei  sociique  vobis  facti  sunt, 
ad  id  valere  arbitror,  ne  nos  in  amicitiam  acoipiamur;  sed  ut 
vetustate  et  gradu  honoris  nos  praesteiit."  Id.  44.  38  :  "  quan- 
tum numero  nos  praestenf,  neminem  vestrum  nee  ante  ignorasse, 
et  hesterno  die  impHcatam  iutuentes  aciem  animadvertisse, 
eertum  habeo."     Ovid,  Met.  h-  630,  631 : 

"hie  hominum  cunetos  ingenti  oorpore  praestans 
lapetionides  Atlas  fuit." 

Corn.  Nepos,  Atticus,  3 :  "  Civitatem  ....  quae  antiquitate, 
humanitate,  doctrina  ^p/'«esfrtre<  omnes."  And  so  Servius:  "et 
praesto  ilium,  i.e.meliorillo  sum;  et  praesto  illi  dicimus." 

ExTEMPLO  TURBATi  ANiMi  (vs.  451),  theme;  concussaque 
vuLGi  PECTORA,  variation. 

Akma  manu  trefidi  poscunt  ;  fremit  arma  iuventus  ; 
FLENT  MAESTi  MussANTQUE  PATRES  (vv.  453,  454). — Wagner  (in 
edit.  Heyn.)  observes :  "manu  ornat  tantum,"  and  considers  the 
second  hemistich  of  verse  453  as  a  repetition  of  the  first,  for  the 
sake  of  heightening  the  contrast  between  the  impatience  of  the 
young  men  and  the  despondency  of  the  old.  In  his  Verg.  Brev. 
Ennar.  the  same  critic  goes  a  step  further,  and,  to  throw  this 
contrast  into  still  greater  relief,  changes  the  semicolon,  which 
previous  editors  had  placed  at  iuventus,  into  a  comma,  so  as  not 
only  to  heighten  the  contrast  still  further,  but  to  force  his  reader 
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into  his  view  of  the  passage,  of  which  the  sense  thus  becomes :  the 
young  men  call  for  arms,  the  young  men  call  aloud  for  arms  ; 
but  the  old  men  sit  weeping,  and  hesitate  to  speak  their  minds. 
I  think,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  manu  is  not  supererogatory,  but 
expresses  the  demanding  of  tlie  arms  by  means  of  motion  of  the 
liands ;  they  make  gestures  as  if  they  were  receiving  arms  into 
their  hands,  or  as  if  they  were  wielding  arms  ("  nam  praeter 
vocem,  gestum  etiam  flagitantis  expressit,  neo  est  superfluum 
MANU  ut  quidam  voluut,"  Servius).  The  semicolon  should, 
therefore,  be  restored  to  its  place  after  iuventus,  and  the  fol- 
lowing sense  gathered  from  the  passage :  t/ie  young  men  demnnd 
arms  with  shouts  and  gestures ;  the  old  men  iveep,  and  douH  speak 
out.     Ovid,  Rem.  Am.  553  : 

"  illic  et  iiiveues  votis  oblivii  poaciint;" 

Cic.  Verr.  1.  26.  66  :  "poscunt  maioribus  poculis." 

FkANGE      manu      TELUM      PHKYGII      PKAEDONIS,      ET     Il'SUM 
PRONUM    STERNE    SOLO,  PORTISQUE  EFFUNDE  SUB  ALTIS  (vv.  484, 

485).— Compare  Aesch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  523  : 

TreirotSa  rov  Aios  avrirvtrov  txovra 
a(pi\ov  ev  (TaKit  tov  x^^^^ov  defias 
Saifxovos,  €X&pof  €iKa<Tfia  ^porois  re  Kai 
Sapofiiotffi  deotffL,  irpoade  ttu- 
\av  Ke<pa\av  la^eip. 

IpSUM  PRONTJM  STERNE  SOLO,  POKTISQUE  EFFUNDE  SUB  ALTIS, 

theme   and   variation;    in   other   words,  =    ipsum    pronum 
sterne  solo  sub  portis  altis. 
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486-497. 

CINGITUR  IPSE  FURENS  CERTATIM  IN  PROELIA  TURNITS 
lAMQUE  ADEO  RUTULUM  THORACA  INDUTUS  ATIENIS 
HORREBAT  SQUAMIS  SURASQUE  INCLTJSBRAT  AURO 
TEMPORA  NUDUS  ADHUC  LATERIQUE  ACCINXERAT  ENSEM 
FULGEBATQUE  ALTA  DECITRRENS  AUREUS  ARCE 
EXSUI-TATQUE  ANIMTS  ET  SPE  lAM  PRAECIPIT  HOSTEM 
QUAI.IS  UBI  ABRUPTIS  FUGIT  PRAESEPIA  VINCLIS 
TANDEM  l.IBER  EQUUS  CAMPOQUE  P0TITU8  APERTO 
AUT  ILLE  IN  PASTUS  ARMENTAQUE  TENDIT  EQUARUM 
AUT  ASSUETUS  AQUAE  PKRFUNDI  FI.UMINE  NOTO 
EMICAT  ARRECTISQUE  FREMIT  CERVICIBUS  AT.TE 
I.UXUEIANS  LUDUNTQUE  lUBAE  PKR  COLLA  PER  ARMOS 


VAJt.  LEOT.   (VB.  487). 

EnTinjJi  I  Ham.  II  i.  Ill  Wakef. ;  Jahn ;  Peerlk.  ;  Lad. ;  Hanpt ; 
Ribb. 

KtJTULUM  I  Pfl/.,  Med.  Hi.  Ill  Horn.  1473;  Yen.  1475;  Pierius 
(not  noticing  any  variety) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Philippe;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Pott.;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  Zed.  Very., 
quoting  Aelian,  V.  H.,  3.  2U  :  Keyerai  ovv  o  tov  TpvWov  rtfv  fiev  an-iriSa. 
ApyoKiKTiv  extay,  tov  Sc  dcapaKa  Attikoi/,  to  Se  Kpavos  BoiuTovpyes ;  also 
Pretest.)  ;  Thiel. 


Aureus  (vs.  490). — "  Quomodo,  qnum  thoraoem  aereum  in- 
duisset?"  Heyne,  Peerlkamp.  I  reply:  aureus,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  shield  of  Aeneas,  "  aeratus,"  at  10.  887,  is 
"  aureus"  at  10.  884,  i.  e.  is  golden,  in  the  sense  of  beautiful  as, 
and  of  the  same  colour  as,  gold.  Compare  Hon.  Mrs.  O'Neill 
Ode  to  the  Poppy  : 

"  not  for  the  promise  of  the  golden  fields, 
not  for  the  good  the  yellow  harvest  yields, 
I  how  at  Ceres'  shrine." 
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For  the  same  epithet,  applied  to  tlie  armour  of  Turnus,  see 
9.  269 : 

' '  quibue  ibat  in  armia 
aureus." 

See  also  Eem.  on  10.  884. 

Et  spe  iam  PRAEcipiT  HOSTEM  (vs.  491). — "  Spes  faoit,  ufc 
iam,  antequam  congressus  sit  cum  hoste,  superatum  eum  fingat ; 
secundum  consuetudinem  dixeris  spent  vioioriae  praecipere," 
Waguer.  "Pro  vulgari,  pruecipit  spem  nctoriae,  prae  nimia  spe 
iam  superasse  hostem  sibi  videtur,"  Forbiger. 

"  Dem  Feind'  obsiegend  in  Hoffnung," 

Voss. 

But  where  is  there  one  single  word,  directly  or  indirectly, 
about  victory  ?  The  only  object  is  hostem,  and  this  hostem 
Turnus,  praecipit,  has  already  before  him,  present  to  him  ; 
SPE,  in  his  expectation,  i.  e.  is  so  full  of  the  thought  of  fighting, 
that  he  imagines  he  is  already  on  the  ground,  with  the  enemy 
before  him.     Compare  Stat.  I'heb.  10.  385  : 

.     .     .     "  iam  castra  vident,  armisque  propinquant  ;"- 

Metast.  Olimpiade,  1.  8  : 

"  anelo,  anzi  mi  sembra 
d'  esser  gi^  nell'  agdn.     Gli  emuli  al  fianco 
mi  sento  gia." 

If  Virgil  had  written  victoriam,  not  hostem,  then,  indeed, 
the  explanation  of  the  commentators  and  translator  had  been 
correct.     Nor  is  Oaro's  explanation  much  more  happy : 

"  e  di  speranza  altiero 
di  vedere  il  nemioo, ' ' 

as  if  spe  praecipere  were  to  hope  for,  not  to  have  before- 
hand (prae— capere),  by  the  force  of  expectation  or  imagination. 
Thus  Ovid,  Met.  11.  310  : 

.     .     ,     "  praeceptaque  gaudia  suiriit," 
takes  the  anticipated  joy,  the  joy  ho  has  already  taken  in  expec- 
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tation.  Compare  also  for  the  sense,  Sil.  1.  26S  (of  Hannibal, 
anticipating  in  his  mind,  while  yet  only  in  Spain,  his  war  with 
the  Romans)  : 

"  ergo  instat  fatis,  et  rumpere  foedera  certus, 
qua  datur  interea  Eomam  oomprendere  bello 
gaudet,  et  extremis  pulsat  Capitolia  terris." 

Fontaine,  La  laitiere  et  le  pot  au  lait : 

"  chacun  songe  en  veillant ;  il  u'est  lien  de  plus  doux, 
quand  je  suis  seul,  je-fais  au  plus  brave  un  defi." 

QuALTs  TJJii  ABRXJPTis  (vs.  492). — As  this  passage  has  been 
hitherto  understood  and  pointed,  there  is  an  anacoluthon  at 
EQUUS,  the  place  of  that  word  being  taken  by  ille,  which 
becomes  the  nominative,  not  to  tkndit  only  but  to.  emicat, 
and  the  alternative  aut  .  .  .  aut  being,  either  goes  to  the 
pastures  of  the  mares,  or  springs  and  snorts,  having  it  in  his 
mind  to  go  and  bathe  in  the  river.  I  object,  first,  that  the 
alternative  is  false  and  bad,  because  the  horse  should  no  less 
spring  and  snort  when  he  is  going  to  the  pastures  of  the  mares 
than  when  he  is  going  to  bathe  in  the  river  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  junction  of  aouae  with  flumine  is  vapid,  and  aquae 
a  mere  "  flickwort."  There  is  therefore,  as  I  think,  no  anaco- 
luthon :  EQUUS,  not  ille,  is  the  nominative  to  emicat,  and  the 
alternative  aut  .  .  .  aut  (entirely  parenthetic)  is :  either  goes 
to  the  pastures  of  the  mares,  or  goes  (tendit)  to  wash  himself 
in  the  river,  ille  aut  tendit  in  pastus  armentaque 
equarum  aut  assuetus  aquae  (tendit)  perfundi 
flumine  noto.  Thus  the  exultation  of  TurnUs.  is  coijipared, 
not  (incorrectly)  to  the  broken-loose  horse,  who  either  goes  to 
the  pastures  of  the  mares  or  springs  and  snorts  and  exults 
because  he  is  going  to  bathe  in  the  river ;  but  the  exultation 
of  Turnus  is,  with  the  greatest  correctness  and  propriety, 
compared  to  the  springing,  snorting,  and  exultation  of  the 
broken-loose  horse,  whether  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  mares,  or 
on  his  way  to  the  river. 

In  favour  of  this  construction  and  interpretation  it  may  be 
observed  besides,  first,  that  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  agree 
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better  together  than  campoque  potitus  aperto  .  .  .  emicat  ; 
the  picture  is  perfect,  and  the  two  lines : 

AUT  ILLE  IN  PASTUS  AEMENTAQUE  TENDIT  EQUARUM 
AUT  ASSUETUS  AQUAE  PERFUNDI  FLUMINE  NOTO, 

are  intercalated  only  to  present  the  picture  under  two  different 
lights  or  aspects-;  and  secondly,  that  the  absence  from  the 
picture,  as  represented  by  ApoUonius  Ehodius,  and  Ennius, 
of  anything  corresponding  to  these  lines  is  in  itself  Almost 
sufficient  evidence  that  not  only  in  our  author's  copy,  but  in 
the  Homeric  original  itself,  the  bathing  in  the  river  and  the 
setting  off  for  the  pastures  are  not  essential  parts,  but  only 
ornaments.     ApoU.  Rhod.  3.  1259  : 

ws  5'  OT  AprjLos  ttnros  eeASo/tei/os  no\€fjioio, 
(TKapdfKfi  €irlxpep-e9wv  Kpovet  ire^ov,  avrap  utrepde 
Ktjdiuwi'  opQoKTlv  €7r"  ovaiTLi'  avx^v   aeipeij 
Toios  ap*  AiffOfiSijs  errayauTo  Kaprel  yvLtnv. 

Ennius  (Hessel,  p.  47) : 

"  et  tunc,  sicut  equus,  qui  de  praesepibua  actus 
vincla  sueis  magneis  animeis  abrumpit,  et  inde 
fert  sese  campi  per  caerula  laetaque  prata 
ceUo  pectore ;  saepe  iubam  quassat  simul  altam  ; 
spiritus  ex  anima  cjilida  epumas  agit  albas," 

AuT  ASSUETUS  AQUAE  PEREUNDI    FLUMINE  NOTO  (vS.  495). — 

Hfot,  as  ordinarily  understood,  assuetus  perfundi  noto 
flumine  aquae,  but  assuetus  aquae  (ten'dit)  "per- 
fundi flumine  noto,  not  only  for  the  reasons  just  assigned, 
but  because  assuetus  and  noto,  meaning  one  and  the  same 
thing,  cannot  exist  together  in  one  clause,  unless  we  suppose 
Virgil  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  tautology,  "  accustomed  to 
batlie  in  the  {well-known,  and  therefore)  accustomed  river."  Add 
to  these  words,  of  water,  and  you  have  the  sentence  which  the 
ordinary  interpretation  imposes  on  Virgil :  "  accustomed  to 
•bathe  in  the  accustomed  ricer  of  water."  For  the  picture  and 
language,  compare  Greg.  Nazianzen,  Oraf.  i3.  26 :  Nuv  St  (viz. 
in  the  spring)  vxpiwxriv  nr-rrog,  kui  ayi()w  oi;  roic  oiKOig  hvijx^ipai- 

HENKY,  AENEIBEA,   VOL.   IV.  13 
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vwii,  KUi  ra  BtCTfia  Tupavvr)<Tag  Kooaivii   Kara  inSiov,  Kat  Trnrafioi^ 
uipaiZerai.      Sil.  4.  547  : 

"  patulis  Clitumnus  in  arvis 
candentes  geliio  perfnndit  flumitie  taiiroe." 

Grat.  Falisc.  Ci/neg.  501  : 

"  Fenei  qualis  per/tmdittir  avme 
Thessalus  aut  patriae  queiii  conspexeie  Mycenae 
glauciini." 

Madv.  Adv.  Crit.  Led.   6.  2,  p.  45,  suggests :    adsuetus  aqua 

PERFUNDI,    rHJMlNE    NOTO    EMICAT. 

Equarum  (vs.  494). — "Why  equakum,  and  not  equorum  ? 
in  Homer  it  is  iirnwv,  without  the  addition  of  one  single  word 
to  point  out  that  he  means  mares,  and  not  horses  generally. 
The  horse  is  an  eminently  social  animal,  and  his  exultation  at 
getting  free  and  being  at  liberty  to  join  his  fellows,  were 
better  compared  with  the  exultation  either  of  Turnus  or  Paris 
at  setting  out  to  join  his  comrades  in  the  battle  than  his  exul- 
tation at  the  prospect  of  joining  the  mares.  ITie  introduction 
of  the  notion  of  sex  only  spoils  the  picture — unless,  indeed,  tlie 
practice  had  been  that  the  male  horses  were  kept  in  stables,  and 
tlie  females  alone  allowed  to  graze,  iu  which  case  Homer's 
nrwwv  would  mean  mares,  and  Virgil's  equarum  would  be 
justified.  Such  supposition,  however,  is  inadmissible,  for  we 
have,  3.  536-540,  not  only  male  horses  at  pasture,  but  the  very 
term  armenta  applied  to  them.  Claudian's  comparison  {Nttpt. 
Hon.  d  Mar.  287)  affords  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
priety of  Yirgil's  EQUARUM,  the  notion  of  sex  forming  an 
essential  and  indispensable  part  of  the  comparison  as  insti- 
tuted by  Olaudian. 

Tandem  liber  equus  campoque  potitus  apehto  emicat, 
ARRECTisQUE,  &0. — So,  exactly,  in  the  Homeric  original : 

Tts  (TTaTos  tmros 
Seff/iOX'  airoppij^aSt  Setei  tredioto  Kpoaivtcv — 

EQUUS  in  the  one  case,  and  imro^  in  the  otlier,  being  the  nomi- 
native to  the  principal  verb — that  verb  iu  which  the  whole  gist 
of  the  comparison  lies. 
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.Emicat  (vs.  496).— Compare  Sil.  7.  375  : 

.     .     .     "  faucesque  viae  citus  occupat  avniis 
Foeaus,  et  ill. patulos  ixsiUiaits  emieat  agros.^' 

EmICAT,    ARRKCl'lSQUE  FKERin'    CERVICIBUS    ALTK  LUXUllIANS 

(vv.  496,  497).— "Alte  arreci'is  cervicibus  fremit,  non  a/fe 
Jremit,  aut  alte  luxuriaHn,"  Servius.  "Alte  posses  iimgere; 
(irrectis  alte,  ut  Homericum  v\pou  Koprj  ex«-  Forte  tamen  sic 
languescit  vei-sus,  et  iungenda  sunt  alte  luxurians,  aut  si  hoc 
insalentius  dictum  videri  possit,  alte  fremit,"  Heyne.  "  Aliois 
alio  retulisse  hoc  alte  Servius  docet  qui  reote  iudicat  arrectis 
alte  iungenda  esse ;  modo  scite  pronunties  illud  alte,  vocem 
paullum  attoUens,"  Wagner.  "Facio  cum  iis  qui  iungunt 
alte  arreci'is,"  Peerlkamp.  "  Alte  cum  arrectis  coniuu- 
gendum  esse,  iam  Servius  intellexit,"  Forbiger.  "  Alte  ist 
mit  arrectis  zu  verbiuden,  wie  schon  Servius  lebrt,  nicht  mit 
fremit  oder  luxurianis"  Thiel.  Alte  joined  with  arrectis, 
"  ut  totius  loci  vis  poetica  augeatur"  (Jacobs,  Quaest.  Ep., 
p.  ti6).  But  neither  Servius  himself,  nor  one  of  his  followers, 
has  told  us  why  alte  is  so  certainly  to  be  joined  to  arrectis  ; 
and  Heyne  tells  us  "  forte  tamen  sic  languescit  versus,"  which 
languishing  of  the  verse  Wagner  admonishes  the  reader  to 
counteract  by  pronouncing  the  languishing  words,  "  scite, 
vocem  paullum  attollens."  There  is,  however,  a  better  way  of 
preventing  the  languishing  of  the  verse,  and  that  way  is  to 
join  alte  neither  with  arrectis,  nor  with  fremit,  nor  with 
luxurians,  but  with  emicat.  Emicat  .  .  .  alte,  luxurians; 
Arrectisque  fremit  cervicibus  is  the  complement  of,  or 
carrying  out  of,  the  idea  suggested  by  emicat,  and  is  to  be 
placed  between  two  commas,  another  comma  being  placed 
between  alte  and  luxurians.  Thus  alte  is  thrown  to 
emicat,  and  the  verse  languishes  neither  in  the  sense  nor  in 
the  rhythm.     Emicat  alte,  as  Ovid,  Met.  9.  226 : 

"  nunc  qiioque  in  Euboico  scopulus  brevis  rmicat  alle 
gurgite;" 

Ibid.  U.  i^O  : 

"  nee  mora  ;  ferventi  moriens  e  vulnere  traxit, 
ut  iaeuit  resupinus  humi;   cruor  emicat  alte;" 

13* 
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in  both  whicli  places  it  will  be  observed  alte  occupies  the  very 
position  in  the  verse  which  it  occupies  in  .our  text.  Ai,te  is 
necessary  to  emicat,  not  only  in  our  text  but  in  the  two 
examples  adduced,  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  spring  is  not 
forward,  but  uptvard.  Emicat  alte,  springs,  not  forward,  but 
up  into  the  air.  Alte,  not  high  up,  or  to  a  great  height,  but 
simply  tip,  in  the  upward  direction,  the  word  being  added  in 
order  to  signify  that  it  is  not  a  forward  spring  which  is  meant, 
exactly  as  in  the  second  of  the  examples  above  quoted  {as 
well  as  in  Lucretius,  2.  194  : 

...     "  e  nostra  cum  corpore  sanguis 
emicat  exsultans  alte  spargLtque  cruorem  ;" 

'Coripp.  Johann.  5.  727  : 

...     "  crvLOr  emicat  nlte 
spumeiis,  et  tepidis  currens  miscetur  arenis ;" 

Jhid.  7.  il5: 

.     .     .     ' '  nigro  de  corpore  sanguis 
emicat  alta petens  calidasquo  irrorat  arenas") 

the  blood  spouts,  not  to  a  great  height,  but  simply  to  a  height,  or  up- 
tvards;  and  as  in  the  first  of  the  examples  the  rock,  "emicat," 
(or  "  eminetj"  which  is  a  various  reading),  "alte,"  not  to  a 
great  height,  but  upwards  out  of  the  water,  not  forwards.  On  the 
other  hand,  alte  added  to  akrectis,  if  understood  to  mean 
upwards,  is  useless,  inasmuch  as  the  neck  of  a  horse  cannot  be 
ar recta  in  any  other  direction  than  upwards,  and  if  under- 
stood to.  mean  to  q,  Jieight,  is  incorrect,  as  tlie  neck  of  a  horse 
oannot  be,  properly  speaking,  erected  to  a  height.  Compare 
Sil.  9.  594  (of  a  wounded  elephant) ; 

"  exstimulata  gravi  sese  fei-a  toUit  ad  auras 
vulnere,  et  et-ectis  excitssawci'uribus  alte 
pone  iacit  volvens  reflexo  pondere  turrim," 

where  it  is  not  "  erectis  alte,"  but  "  excussam  alte."  Yirgil's 
emicat  alte  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Homeric  v\\joa'  anpo- 
uivo,  {Odi/ss.  13.  81)  : 

71  5'  o)s  t'  eif  TTeSitf}  rerpaopoi  apffeves  tiriroi 
uifocr'  afip^iiivoi,  pifitfia  irprjcffouat  K(\(u8oy, 
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where  the  comparison  is  of  a  ship  bounding  forward  over  the 
waves  to  the  bounding  of  stallions,  u;//0(7'  attpofityot,  under  the 
lash,  in  a  ohariot-and-four.     Compare  also  Georg.  3.  75  : 

"  continuo  pecoris  generosi  puUus  in  avvis 
altius  ingreditur,  et  mollia  crura  reponif, 
primus  et  ii-e  viara  etjluvios  tenlare  minaces 
audet,  et  ignoto  sese  CQiiimittere  ponti, 
nee  vanos  horret  strepitiis :  illi  ardtia  cervix 
argutumque  caput,  brevis  alvus  obesaque  terga, 
luxurialque  toiis  animosum  pectus," 

where  the  whole  picture  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
our  text.     Also  Aen.  11.  638  : 

"  quo  sonipes  \ctu.furit  arduus,  altaque  iactat, 
vulneris  impatiens,  arreeto  pectore,  crura," 

where  "an-ecto"  has  no  adverb  joined  to  it,  the  epithet  high 
being  applied  to  the  rearing  of  the  horse,  not  to  the  throwing 
up  of  his  neck.     Also  1 1 .  753  : 

"  saucius  at  sei-pens  sinuosa  volumina  versat," 
arrectisgtie  horret  squamis,  et  sibilat  ore, 
arduus  insurgens," 

where,  again,  it  is  not  to  "  arrectis,"  but  to  "  insurgens,"  the 
word  expressive  of  height  is  added.  It  is  curious  that  a  similar 
difficulty  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Servius  with  respect  to 
the  "  alte"  of  vs.  751 : 

' '  utque  Tolans  alte  raptum  cum  fulva  draconem 
fert  aquila," 

concerning  which  he  inquires :  "  utrum  alte  voians,  an  alte 
raptum,  an  alte  fert;"  to  which  inquiry  there  is,  I  think,  this 
easy  answer :  alte  volans,  the  two  words  being  plainly  Virgil's 
rendering  of  vipiwtTr\Q,  the  epithet  bestowed  by  Homer  on  the 
eagle  in  the  very  passage  quoted  by  Servius  as  the  original  of 
the  Virgilian  simile.  A  similar,  though  less  easily  resolvable, 
question — viz.  whether  the  structure  is  "  emicat  alte,"  or 
"  exultans  alte,"  or  "  emicat  exultans  alte  " — presents  itself 
with  respect  to  Lucretius,  2.  194  : 

.     .     .     "  e  nostro  cum  corpore  sanguis, 
eiiileat  exultans  alte  spargitque  cruorem." 
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Emicat  lxjxUrians  (vv.  496,  497). — It  salt.u  lasoiviens. 
Qi'.  oKiQT^,  II.  20.  226,  228. 

LxjxuRiANs. — Gr.  i}8o//tvoe,  Eurip.  Bacch.  165  (of  the  re- 
velling bacohante)  :  • 

TfSofjLevrt  5'  apa, 

ircoAos  onus  a/Aa  fXTjrepL  ipop^ahif 


500-509. 

TOTA  COHORS — PA  REM 


ToTA.  COHORS  (vs.  500). — Let  not  the  inattentive  reader  be 
deceived  by  the  feminine  tota  and  imitata,  and  the.  soft  word 
DEFLUXIT,  into  the  belief  that  a  cohort  of  Amazons  is  meant. 
The  cohort  is  of  tbe  Volsci  (volsoorum,  vs.  498),  of  whom 
Camilla  is  the  queen. 

Sri  QUA  EST  FiDuciA  FORTi  (v^.  503).. — Compare  Cpripp. 
(ie  Lcmcl.  Justin.  ^7 :  • 

"  huic  ego  sananti,  si  qua  estjiducia  aervis, 
grates  semper  ago,  et  pro  munere  carmiua  porto.", 

Et  aeneadum,  &c.  (vv.  503,  504). — I.  e.  -promitto 
occurrere  sola  turmae  Aeneadum  equitibusque 
Tyrrhenis.  -    ,  •  ; 

QuAS  mCERE  GRATES,  QUASVE  REFERRE  PAREM  ?  (vV.  508, 

509).— ;-Quibus  verbis  grates  referre  parem;?         ,        j 
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511-531. 

AKNEAS  UT  FAMA  FIDEM  MISSIQUE  REPORTANT 
EXPLORATORES  EQUITUM  I.EVIA  IMPROBUS  ARMA 
PRAEMISIT  QUATERENT  CAMPOS  IPSE  ARDUA  MONTIS 
PER  DESERTA  lUGO  SUPERANS  ADVENTAT  AD  TJRBEM 
FURTA  PARO  BELLI  CONVEXO  IN  TRAMITE  SILVAE 
UT  BIVIAS  ARMATO  OBSIDAM  MILITE  FAUCES 

EST  CURVO  ANFRACTU  VALLES  ACCOMMODA  FRAUDI 
ARMORUMQUE  DOLIS  QUAM  DENSIS  FRONBIBUS  ATRUM 
URGET  UTRIMQUK    tATUS  TENUIS  QUO  SEMITA  DUCIT 
ANGUSTAEQUE  FERUNT  FAUCES  ADITUSQUE  MALIGNI 
HANC  SUPER  IN  SPECULIS  SUMMOQUE  IN  VERTICE  MONTIS 
PLANITIES  IGNOTA  lACET  TUTIQUE  RECEPTUS 
SEU  DEXTRA  LAEVAQUE  VELIS  OCCURRERE  PUGNAE 
SIVE  IN&TARE  lUGIS  ET  GRANDIA  VOLVBRE  SAXA 
HUC  lUVENIS  NOTA  FERTUR  REGIONE  VIARUM 
ARRIPUITQUE  LOCUM  ET  SILVIS  INSEDIT  INIQUIS 


VJS.  LECr.  (vs.  527). 
EECESSUS  I  Mom.  ("In  veteribus  plerisque  codd.  recessds  habetur.     Sed 
EECEPTUS  huic  loco  magls  convenit,"  Pierius).     Ill    Pott. ;  Wagn, 
(ed.  Heyn.  aai  Praest.,  ed.  1861);  Peerlk.;  Lad.;  Haupt. 

EKCEPTUS  I  Pal.,  Med.  (RECEPTUS)  (with  the  PT  crossed  out).  II  t. 
Ill  Rom.  1473 ;  Van.  1475 ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Phil.;  Heyn.;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Ribb., 


Turnus's  ambush  for  Aeneas  and  his  army  is  modelled  exactly 
on  the  ambush  in  which  the  Eoman  army  was  caught  by  the 
Samnites  in  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  which  is  so  graphically 
described  by  Livy,  9.  2.  The  Eoman  army  having  entered 
through  a  narrow  defile  into  a  "  campus  satis  patens,"  from 
which   the    only  exit  was  by  a   similar  narrow  defile  at  the 
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further  extremity  of  the  campus,  finds  itself  all  at  once  caught, 
as  it  were  in  a  trap,  both  the  defiles  being  suddenly  occupied 
by  the  Samnites,  and  all  other  egress  being  precluded  by  the 
steep  mountains  which  enclosed  the  campus  on  every  side.  In 
like  manner  Turnus  disposes  his  soldiers  in  ambush,  so  as  to 
command  the  entrance  into,  and  egress  out  of,  a  valley  similarly 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  intending,  the  moment 
Aeneas  had  entered  the  valley,  to  come  out  of  his  ambuscade, 
and,  occupying  both  ingress  and  egress,  render  Aeneas's  ad- 
vance and  retreat  equally  impossible. 

Est  cura'o  anfkactu  valles  (vs.  622).^-Anfractus,  a 
iurn  round,  a  turn  on  itself.  "Anfractum  solis  et  reditum 
annum  vocans ;  anfractum,  propter  zodiaci  ambitum ;  reditum, 
quia  eadem  signa  per  annos  singulos  certa  lege  metitur," 
Macrob.,  Sotnn.  Scip.  1.  6,  fin.  A  number  -of  anfractuses  in 
succession  constitutes  what  is  called  in  English  a  zigzag,  and 
is  precisely  the  form  in  which  roads  up  the  sides  of  mountains 
are  at  present  constructed.     Compare  Lueret.  1.  718: 

' '  insula  quem  triquetris  terraium  gessit  in  oris  ; 
quam  fluitans  circum  magnis  aufiaeiibm  aequor 
Jonium  glaucis  adspergit  vii-us  ab  undis." 

Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  %.  156  (of  Dis,  making  his  way  from  Hades 
up  to  light)  : 

"  iamque  per  anfraetus  animarum  rector  opacos 
sub  terris  quaerebat  iter,  gravibusque  gementem 
Enceladum  calcabat  equis." 

Ctjevo  anfractu  valles. — A  valley  making  a  considerable 
bend  upon  itself;  a  glen  winding  upwards  round  the  side  of 
the  mountain  ;  a  glen  to  which  the  side  of  the  mountain  gave 
a  curved  form.  This  glen  corresponds  to  the  "campus  satis 
patens"  of  Livy,  which,  taken  together  with  its  saltus  (A 
ingress  and  saltus  of  egress,  must,  as  is  placed  beyond  all  doult 
by  its  name,  Fureulae  Caudinae,  have  formed  a  similar  anfrac 
tus,  the  term  furcula,  or  fitrcd,  being  wholly  inapplicable  to 
a  campus  lying  in  directum '  with,  its  two  saltuses.  Compare 
Metastasio,  Giro,  S.  9 : 
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.     .     .     "  ove  s'  avvalla  il  bosco, 
fra  que'  monti  cola,  di  Trivia  il  fonte 
seoiTe  ombroso  e  romito  : 
atto  air  insidie  6  il  sito  ;  ivi  I'attendi ; 
passeA ;  quel  sentiero 
porta  alia  sua  eapanna." 

CONVEXO  TRAMITE  SILVAE  (vS.  515).  — TrAMITE,  the  VALLKS, 

with  its  two  defiles,  considered  all  three  together  as  a  passage, 
or  avenue,  or  way  to  pass. 

Convexo  (vs.  515). — The  trames  is  convexus,  because  it 
is  ciiRA'o  ANFRACTU  VALLES.  Voss,  neither  understanding  the 
general  meaning  of  the  Latin  convexus,  nor  perceiving  that 
CONVEXO  in  this  place  is  another  form  of  expression  for  curvo 
anfrAci'U,  renders  convexo  hohlweg,  thus  confounding  hollowed 
out  horizontally,  or  bent  round,  with  hollowed  out  perpendicu- 
larly, or  sunken,  and  introducing  inextricable  confusion  into 
the  passage. 

SiLVAE  (vs.  515). — The  whole  wooded  mountain  and  valley 
considered  as  a  wood. 

BiviAS  FAUCES  (vs.  516). — The  defile  leading  into,  and  the 
defile  leading  out  of  ^q  vai.les  ;  the  two  fauces  of  the  valles  ; 
exactly  corresponding  to  Livy's  two  saltuses  (9.  2) :  "  Sed  ita 
natus  locus  est,  saltus  duo  alti,  angusti,  silvosique  sunt,  monti- 
bus  circa  perpetuis  inter  se  iuncti :  iacet  inter  eos  satis  patens 
clausus  in  medio  campus,  herbidus  aquosusque,  per  quern 
medium  iter  est.  Sed  ante  quam,  venjas  ad  eum  intrandae 
primae  angustiae  sunt ;  et  aut  eadem  qua  te  insinuaveris,  retro 
via  repetenda ;  aut  si  ire  porro  pergas,  per  alium  saltum  arctio- 
rem  impeditioremque  evadendum."  If  anyone  doubts 
that  the  fauces  of  Virgil  are  exactly  the  saltus  oi  Livy,  let 
him  compare  the  information  Turnus  here  gives  Camilla  (vs. 
516),  viz.  that  he  is  about  to  beset  \h.e  fauces  with  his  troops, 

UT  BIVIAS  AUMATO  OBSIDAM  MILITE  FAUCES, 

with  the  account,  given  at  vs.  904,  of  Aeneas  passing  unob- 
structed through  the  saltus,  as  soon  as  Turnus  had  withdrawn 
his  troops  from  them  : 

"  cum  pater  Aeneas,  saltus  ingressus  apertos, 
exsuperatque  iugum,  silvaque  evadit  opaca," 
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the  SALTUS  APEKTOS  of  which  verses  can  by  no  possibility  be 
anything  else  than  the  fauces  obsessas  of  vs.  516.  Ijet 
liiiu  compare  also  Sil.  8.  567,  where  he  will  find  the  Caudine 
Forks  designated  by  this  very  term  fauces : 

"  aut  Caiidims/ffl!<ci4««  haerent." 

For  FAUCES  compare  Liv.  45.  28  (of  the  citadel  and  isthmus  of 
Corinth)  :  "  arx,  inter  moenia  in  immanera  altitudiuem  edita? 
scatens  fontibus :  isthmus  duo  maria,  ab  occasu  et  ortu  solis 
finitima,  artis  fcnccihns  dirimens." 

QUAM    DENSIS    FRONDIBUS    ATRUM    UKGKT    UTRINQUE    J.ATUS 

(vv.  523,  524). — The  two  mountainous  sides  of  the  valley,  one 
of  them  being  that  on  which  Turnus  takes  up  his  position, 

Tenuis  quo  semita  ducit,  angustaeque  eerunt  fauces 
ADiTusQUE  MALiGNi  (vv.  524,  525). — These  angustae  fauces 
are  the  bivias  fauces  of  vs.  516  and  the  saltus  of  vs.  904_ 
Angustae  fauces,  the  whole  narroiv  entrance,  from  mountain 
side  to  mountain  side ;  semita,  the  actual pat/i  along  or  through 
the  ANGUSTAE  FAuciis.  The  number  of  the  entrances,  viz.  two 
(one  at  each  end  of  the  valley)  is  not  specified  here,  having 
been  already  specified  at  vs.  516.  Semita  is  in  the  singular 
number,  the  meaning  being  that  there  is  a  path  tlirougli  each 
of  the  fauces. 

For  semita  and  trames,  compare  Stat.  Silv.  3.  1.  97  : 

' '  longo  tu  tramite  nudos 
texisti  scopulos,  f  ueratque  ubi  semita  tantum, 
nunc  ibi  distinctis  stat  porticus  alta  columnis, 
ne  sorderet  iter;" 

Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  98  : 

' '  nee  sic  innumeros  arcu  mutante  colores 
incipiens  redimitiir  hiems,  quum  tramite  flexo 
semita  discretis  intervii'et  humida  nimbis." 

Aditus  (vs.  525). — The  fauces,  considered  as  affording 
access  to  the  valles. 

Montis  (vs.  526). — The  mountain,  on  the  side  of  which, 
towai-ds  the  two  fauces  of  the  valles,  which  curves  round  it 
and  ascends  along,  its  side,  Turnus  takes  up  his  position. 
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TuTi  RECEPTus  (vs.  527). — Eeckptus,  not  recessus.     Com- 
pare Sil.  7.  a31 : 

"  ad  fraudeni,  occultamque  fugnm,  tulosque  receptm 
nunc  nocte  utendum  est," 

the  pi,ANXTiES  on  the  top  of  the  hill  not  heing.  the  position  whiqh 
Turnus  occupies  with  his  amhush,  but  a  reserved  position,  to, 
vhich  he  has  a  safe  retreat  (tuti  reoeptus),  in  case  his  amhush 
should  prove  unsuccessful,  and  the  defiles  be  forced — first, 
because  the  top  of  the  hill,  not  only  on  account  of  the  open-t 
ness  of  its  situation  (there  was  an  extensive  view  from  it — in; 
sPECULis,  vs.  526 — and  it  was,,  therefore,  itself  visible  from  all 
parts),  but  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  route  of  th^ 
enemy  (which  was  to  be  through  the  saltus,  vs.  904  :  "  saltus 
ingressus  apertos")  vras,  of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  place; 
which  could  be  chosen  for  an  ambush.  Secondly,  because 
Turnus  himself  expressly  informs  Camilla  that  his  ambush  was 

to   be    CONVEXO    IN    TRAMITE    SILVAE  ;    IIT    BIVIAS    ARMATO.  OBSI- 

DAM  MiLiTE  FAUCES.  Now,  if  we  read  recessuis,  and  understand 
that  word  to  mean  the  lurking-place  of  Turnus,  on  the  summo 
VERTicE  MONTIS,  and  IN  SPECULIS,  how  was  Turnus's  ambush  to 
be  in  the  convexo  tramite  silvae,  or  how  had  the  biviae 
fauces  below  been  beset  (occupied)  by  troops  stationed  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  mountain  ? — 

FLRTA  PARO  BELLI  CONVEXO  IN  TKAMITK  SILVAE 
V'T  BIVIAS  AliMATO  OBSIUAM  MILITE  FAUCES. 

What  single  word  is.  there  in  either  of  these  two  verses— and 
tliey  comprehend  the  entire  account  which  Turnus  gives 
Camilla  of  his  intended  ambush^which  could  lead  Camilla  to 
think  that  Turnus  meant  to  place  his  ambush,  not  where  he 
says,  convexo  in  tramite  silvae,  lt  obsidam  bia'ias  fauces, 
but  in  the  most  opposite  position  imaginable,  viz.  on  the 
highest  top  of!  a  mountain,  from  which  there  was  an  extensive 
prospect,  IN.  SPECULIS  summouue  in  vkrtice  MONTIS?  Camilla 
must  either  have  been  a  diviner,  to  extract  such  meaning  out 
of  Turnus's  words,  or  she  must  have  parted  from  him  with  a 
complete  misunderstanding  of  his  arrangement.      Thirdly, 
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because  .TUTi,  a  most  improper  adjunct  for  recessus  (unless, 
indeed,  it  had  been  Turnus's  object,  when  he.  was  taking  up 
his  ambush,  to  hide  himself  where  he  woi.ld  be  safe  from  the 
enemy,  not  where  the  enemy  would  be  in  danger  from  him),  is 
the  most  proper  adjunct  which  could  be  chosen  for  kkceptus  ; 
so  proper  and  so  usual,  that  the  very  term  receptus  almost 
suggests  the  adjunct  tutus  (which  is  joined  to  it  by  Oaes. 
B.  C.  1.  h& :  "Inter  duas  acies  perequitans,  commodiorem  et 
tutioreni  nostris  receptum  dat."  Stat.  Theb.  11.  52 :  "  Suade- 
batque  fiigam,  et  iufos  in  castra  receptus."  Liv.  3.  2 :  "Si 
poehiteat,  tutlim  receptum  ad  expertam  clementiam  fore."  Liv. 
28.  25  :  "  I'utissimum  a  malis  consiliis  receptum ;"  also  to  the 
verb  recipi.  Liv.  2. 19  :  ^^  concMTsu  sa.or\mi  receptus  in  tutum 
est ;"  while,  on  the  other  liand,  I  am  not  aware  of  even  one 
single  example  of  tutus  joined  to  recessus,  and  even  in 
tl lose. instances  in  which"  tutus  and  recessus  or  tutus  and 
recedere  occur  together  in  tlie  same  sentence,  tutua  is 
joined,  not  to  recessus  or  recedere,  but  to  some  other  word 
in  the  sentence;  Ovid,  Fasti,  J/..  563  : 

.     •     .     "  Piraeaque  tuta  recessu 
linquit;" 

Hor.  Sat.  1.1.31: 

"  senes  ut  in  otia  toia  recedant"). 

And  lastly,  because  it  is  not  more  the  part  of  a  good  general 
to  place  his  soldiers  advantageously  for  their  attack  on  the 
enemy  than  advantageously  for.  their  own  retreat  in  case  their 
attack  on  the.  enemy  proves  unsuccessful.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
improper  and  out  of  place  for  Turnus  to  inform  Camilla  of  the 
retreat  he  had  provided  for  his  men  in  case  of  misadventure 
(misadventure  was  not  even  so  much  as  to  be  hinted  at  by  him 
in  Jiis  addi-ess  to  Camilla,  and  accordingly  it  is  not),  but  it  was 
very  proper  in  Virgil,  in  commenting  as  it  were  on  the  strategies 
of  Turnus,  to.  inform  his  reader  that  that  general  in  laying  his 
ambush  for  Aeneas  was  not  exposing  his  troops  to  a  desperate 
risk — was  not  placing  them  in  a  situation  where  if  their  strata- 
gem turned  out  unsuccessful  they  must  themselves  perish ;  but, 
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on  the  contrary,  had  taken  the  care  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  take  for  their  safety ;  viz.  by  placing  them  where,  in  case 
of  ill  success,  they  had  a  secure  retreat  at  hand. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  numerous  places  in  which  Wagner,  who 
substitutes  recessim  for  receptus,  has,  in  my  opinion,  altered 
the  Heynian  text  for  the  worse. 

Dextka  lakvaque  (vs.  528). — Wot  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  one  single  defile  ;  i.  e.  not  descending  from  two  liferent 
mountains  on  the  right  hand  and  left  of  the  same  defile  ("  zu 
demselben  (thale)  fiihrte,  von  Turnus  seite  aus,  ein  enger  steig 
rait  gefahrvoller,  dichtgeschlossener  miindung,  wo  der  ausgang 
fiir  Aeneas  war.  Auf  den  hohen  war  auf  beiden  seiten  eine 
dem  das  thai  passirenden  nicht  sichtbare  ebene,  in  welcher  sich 
der  iiberfallende  mit  siclierheit  verbergen  konnte,  um  von  beiden 
seiten  anzugreifen  oder  steiue  herabzurollen,"  Thiol),  but  oji 
the  right  and  left  of  the  one  single  mountain,  commanding 
both  the  defiles ;  on  your  right  and  left  as  you  stand  on  the 
mountain  between  the  two  defiles.     See  bivias  fauces  [vs.  516) 

CONVEXO    TRAMITE    (vS.     614),     and     CURVO     ANFRACTU     VALLES 

(vs.  522).  There  was  but  the  one  ignota  pla-nities  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  but  there  were  the  two  defiles,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  retreating  party  on  the  mountain 
might  be  attacked  from  either  or  both  of  those  defiles. 

Hug  (vs.  530). — Not  to  this  ignota  planities,  hut  to  this 
place,  viz.  the  place  described  in  the  eight  verses,  from  est  curvo 
to  saxa.  In  this  place  Turnus  takes  up  liis  position,  not  on  the 
IGNOTA  pi,anities,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  hut  in  the  woods 
skirting  its  sides,  so  as  to  be  able  at  any  moment  to  obstruct 
both  FAUCES  of  the  valley,  and  having  in  his  rear  the  safe 
retreat  of  the  ignota  planities  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

!NoTA  regione  viarum  (vs.  530). — The  word  nota  would 
be  almost  sufficient  by  itself  to  show  that  it  is  not  on  the 
PLANITIES  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  Turnus  takes  up  his 
position,  as  Virgil  could  hardly  have  said,  that  Turnus  went, 
NOTA  regione  VIA  hum,  to  i\ie  jGNOTA  PLANITIES.  On  the  Other 
hand,  the  road  to  the  position  which,  as  I  understand  the 
description,    Turnus    did   occupy,    was  the    road  through  the 
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narrow  faucks  to  the  valley,  which  road  being  known  even  to 
Aeneas,  may  very  well  be  said  to  be  not  a  {well-known,  or 
familiar)  to  Turnus. 

HaNC    super     in    SPECULIS    SUMMOQUE    in    VERTICE    MONTIS 

PLANiTiES  ignota  iacet  (vv.  526,  527). — Compare  Ovid,  Met. 

10.  88  : 

' '  collis  erat,  collemque  super  planissima  campi 
area." 

Planities  ignota  iacet  (vs.  527). — "Ignota  Troianis,'' 
Heyne.  "  Ignota,  ope?ta,  ce/ata,  obscurn,  neml.  sonst  war 
die  flache  wol  bekannt,  aber  die  im  thale  gehenden  konnten 
nieht  sehen,  was  ihnen  von  dort  drohte,"  Thiel.  "  lahn  liaec 
adnotat :  ignota  pt.anities  appellatur  non  quod  Troiani  earn 
ignorabant,  sed  quod  ab  iis,  qui  illas  fauces  transgrediebantur, 
conspici  cognoscique  non  poterat.  Unde  etiam  tuti  illuc  rece- 
dere  poterant,  quicunque  insidias  transeuntibus  parabant," 
Forbiger.  All  these  explanations  are  founded  on  the  funda- 
mental error  that  planities  was  the  place  chosen  for  the 
ambush,  not  merely  a  place  to  retreat  to  in  case  the  ambush 
was  unsuccessful.  Ignota  I  understand  to  mean,  not  whose 
existence  was  unknown  whether  to  the  Trojans  or  to  the  Rutuli, 
but  a  place  of  which,  being  so  much  out  of  the  way,  nothing  more 
was  known  than  its  existence — an  unfrequented  place,  about 
which  no  one  knew  anytiiing  more  than  that  some  such  place 
was  there.  Ignota  is  thus,  as  it  should  be,  the  opposite  of 
NOTA  (vs.  530),  meaning  a  place  which  was  known,  in  the  sense 
of  frequented  and  familial'.  Compare  Aen.  5.  871,  "  ignota 
arena,"  the  unfrequented,  desolate  sands,  the  sands  which 
no  one  visited,  and  of  wliich,  therefore,  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  fact  of  their  existence  was  known  (see  Rem.  on  5.  871  )s 
and  11.  866,  "icjnoto  oamporum  pulvere,"  the  undistinguished 
dust  of  the  plain:  see  Rem.  there.  Ignotus  is  used  in  a 
similar  manner,  1.  363:  "  Igiwtum  argenti  pondus  et  auri,"  a 
weight  of  gold  and  silver,  the  existence  of  which  was  known^ 
but  which,  being  hidden,  nobody  could  tell  how  much  it  was. 
Also  7. 167  :  "  ingentes  ignota  in  veste  reportat  advenisse  viros," 
persons  in  clothes  such  as  never  had  been  seen  before  in  that 
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country  ;  a  costume  with  which  they  were  not  familiar,  which 
was  new  and  strange  to  them ;  a  costume  not  the  costume  of 
the  country,  not  nota.     Compare,  too,  Sil.  1.  263  (of  Hannibal) : 

"  ignotique  amnis  ti'anai'e  sonantia  saxa, 
atque  e  diversa  socios  ai'cessere  ripa  ' ' 

[of  which  he  had  no  experience,  which  he  had  never  swum 
across  before]. 

SiLvis  iNiQins  (vs.  531).  —  "Infestis  propter  insidias," 
Heyne.  "  Iniquis,  per  quas  iter  facere  periculosum  futurum 
esset  Aeneae,"  Wagner.  "  Iniquis,  seiz.  Aeneae  per  eas  iter 
facturo,"  Forbiger.  But  Aeneas  passed  safely  through,  the 
ambuscade  being  raised  before  he  arrived  at  the  spot.  Iniquis 
(Gk.  Zva\wpM,  Xen.  Cyr.  1.  6.  35)  is  intquis  to  the  ambus- 
caders  themselves  ;  tlie  situation,  though  favourable  for  an 
ambuscade,  was  awkward  and  inconvenient  to  the  soldiers  form- 
ing the  ambuscade ;  first,  because  it  was  thickly  wooded  ;  and 
next,  because  the  wood  was  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  mountain, 
the  last  place  in  the  world  that  were  convenient  to  an  army 
encumbered  with  its  accoutrements.  The  very  idea  which  is 
here  expressed  by  iniquis  is  expressed  seven  lines  previously 
by  MALiGNi.  The  woods  are  inconvenient  to  the  soldiers,  being 
woods,  and  being,  besides,  on  rocky  and  uneven  ground;  the 
ADiTus  are  maligni,  being  a  narrow  passage  through  these 
woods  and  over  this  rocky  ground.     Exactly  so  (10.  303), 

' '  dorso  dum  pendet  iniquo  ; ' ' 

neither,  y^'\i]x  Servius,  "nocente,"  nor,  with  Peerlkamp,  ".  in- 
aequali,"  hut  "incommodo,"  "inapto,"  "maligno,"  inconvenient, 
awhvard,  imstdtuUe  to  the  ship.  Compare  also  Liv.  7.  34 : 
"  et  spatium  consuli  dedit  ad  subducendum  agmen  in  aeqiiiorem 
locum,  et  ipse  in  summo  constitit  vertice ;"  -not  into  a  more 
level,  but  into  a  more  advantageous,  position ;  and  ibid. :  "  si 
ab  eo  consilio  im'quitate  loci  deterrerentur  ;"  not  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground  (else  it  had  been  terrae  or  soli),  but  the  disadvau- 
tageousness  of  the  position  ;  and  Stat.  T/ieb,  9..  BUG : 

,     ,     .     ' '  doneo  defecit  iniqna 
lapsus  humo." 
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luGO  suPERANS  (y8.  514). — lugum  properly  and  strictly 
that  part  of  any  mountain  chain  or  ridge  by  which  you  pass 
from  one  side  of  the  mountain  chain  or  ridge  to  the  other; 
Grerm.  joch ;  Fr.  col.  It  is,  of  course,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ridge,  and  lies  generally  between  two  summits,  vertices, 
cacumina.     Ovid,  Met.  h-  656:, 

' '  quantus  erat  mons  factus  Atlas  :  iam  barba  comaeque 
in  silvas  abeiint;  iuga  sunt  tumerique  manusque. 
quod  caput  ante  fuit,  summo  est  in  monte  cacumen." 

Therefore  lUGO  superans,  going  ever,  croasing  the   mountain 

chain  or  ridge  by  the  jock.     Toward  tiiis  iugum  the  vaij.es  (its 

two  FAUCj;s  inclusive)  wound  upward  along  one  side    of  the 

mountain.     Above  the  iugum  and,  n  fortiori,  above  the  valles 

•with  its  two  FAUCES,  was  the  vertex,  with  its  ignota  pi.anities 

=and  wide  prospect.     Aeneas  enters  the  valles  by  one  of  its 

fauces,  traverses  the  whole. length  of  the  valles,  passes  out  of 

it  by  its  other  fauces,   and  so,  arriving  at  the  iuguMj  and 

crossing,  descends  by  the  opposite  side  of  the   mountain  to 

Laurentura,  vs.  903  : 

"  vix  efconspeotu  exierat  eampumque  tenebat, 
quum  pater  Aeneas,  saltus  ingressus  apertos, 
e^superatque  iugum,  silvaque  evadit  opaca. 
sic  ambo  ad  miiros  rapidi  totoque  feruntur 
'  agmine,  nee  longis  inter  se  passibus  absunt," 

where  tlie  mltus  aperti  entered  by  Aeneas  can  be  no  other  than 
the  naltus  just  abandoned  by  Turnus ;  another  proof,  if  other 
^roof  were  required,  that  it  was  in  the  saltus,  not  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  that  Turnus  had  takea  up  his  position,  Turnus  and 
Aeneas  being  represented  as  approaching  the  city  by  the  same 
road,  the  former  only  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  the  other. 
Had  Turnus's  position  been  on  the  top  of  the- mountain,  noi 
only  would  the  two  armies  not  have  approached  the  city  from 
the  same  direction,  but  the  distance  between  them  must  have 
been  greater  than  a  few  paces. 

Aeneas-'s  taking  the  -short  and  dangerous  way  through  the 
mountains,  in  preference  to  the  longer  .and  safer  way  round, 
affords  additional  evidence  that  Virgil,  in  this  account  of  the 
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ambush  of  Turnus,  had  in  view  the  ambush  of  the  Samnites 
ill  the  Caudine  Forks,  tliere  being  on  that  occasion  also  two 
ways:  one,  longer  and  safer,  round;  the  other,  short  and  dan- 
gerous, through,  the  mountains ;  and  the  Roman  army,  like 
Aeneas,  preferring  tlie  latter  to  the  former, 

SiVE  INSTARE  lUGIS,  ET  GRANDIA  V01,VERE  SAXA   (vS.  529). 

"Instake  lUGis,  i.e.  consistere  in  iugis,"  Wagner,  Forbiger. 
"Behaupten  die  hohn,"  Voss.  "  Auf  den  hohen  bleiben," 
Thiel,  and  so  Forcellini  [in  voce) .  If  this  had  been  the  sense, 
it  would  have  been  "  instare  in  iugis,"  as  Suet.  I'ib.  7%  : 
"  instans  in  medio  triclinio."  Instare  iugis  is  io  presn  (viz. 
the  enemy)  by  means  of  the  "  iuga,"  making  use  of  the  advantage 
afforded  by  the  "  iuga."  Grandia  volvere  saxa  is  thus  the 
complement  and  explanation  of  instare  iugis  ;  press  the  enemy 
by  means  of  the  ^^  iuga"  i.e.  by  rolling  great  stones  down  on 
them  from  the  "  iuga."  Servius,  perhaps,  understood  the 
passage,  for  he  quotes  the  not  very  dissimilar  (8.  693) : 

"  tanta  mole  viri  turritis  puppibus  instant ;" 

not,  surely,  stand  itpon  the  turreted  ships,  but  press  on  each  other 
with,  or  by  means  of,  turreted  ships.  But,  it  will  be  said,  instare 
IUGIS,  so  understood,  is  scarcely  a  correct  expression,  inasmuch  as 
the  "  iuga"  remain  fixed,  do  not  approach  the  enemy  one  hair's 
breadth.  To  be  sure ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  such  mathematically 
inaccurate  expressions  Virgil  delights.  Take,  for  example,  the 
account  (8.  265),  how  the  Arcadians  were  never  tired  of  gazing 
on  the  fire  which  had  ceased  to  burn  ;  the  fire  which  was 
actually,  and  bona  fide,  extinguished  in  the  throat  of  Oacus, 
"  extinctos  faucibus  ignes."  Is  this  expression,  on  which  I  have 
accidentally  fallen  in  a  vain  search  for  instare  used  by  our 
author  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  urgere,  cue  whit  less  outri 
according  to  our  English  and  German  notions  of  style,  than 
that  of  instare  iugis,  used  in  the  sense  of  pressing  on  the 
enemy  by  means  of  the  advantageous  position  afforded  by  the 
"  iuga"  ?     Compare  1.  472  : 

"  imtaret  curru  cristatus  Achilles ;" 
certainly  not  stood  in  his  chariot,  but  jjressed  the  enemy  with  his 
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chariot ;  used  his  chariot  as  a  means  of  fighting  advantageously 
against  the  enemy. 

\tMliter.'\  Instake  iugis,  to  stand  firm  on  the  col,  stare  in 
'iugisi  Liyy,  2.43 :  "Necillbs  .  .  .  periculum  .  .  .  eogerepotuit 
gradum  acoelerare ;  aut,  si  aliud  nihil,  instare  instructos;"  where 
iNSTAiiK  is  opposed  to  gradum  accekrare,  as  in  our  text  to 
occuRKEKE  FUGNAE ;  and  where,  as  in  our  text,  the  opposition 
shows  the  meaning.  In  like  manner,  Tacit.  Annul.  11. 19  : 
"  praesidium  immuuivit,"  i.  e.  ibidem  munivit.  Suet.  I'ib.  39  : 
"  incenante  eo,"  i.  e.  ibidem  cenante. 

AiiRiPUlTQUE  LOCUM  (vs.  531),  theiue ;  silvis  insedit 
iNiQuis,  variation ;  the  meaning  of  the  two  clauses  heing  con- 
deusible  into  the  single  sentence  :  arkipuit  locum  (or  arripuit 
sedem)  in  SILVIS  iniquis. 


534-555. 

COMPELLABAT HASTAB 


CpMPELLABAT  (vs.  534),  theme;  has  tristes  voces  ore 
DABAT,  variation  ;  tlie  variatiou  adding  nothing,  except  tristes, 
to  the  sense  already  contained  iu  the  theme. 

NOVUS    ISTE    DIANAE    VENIT   AMOR    (vS.   537),   theme;    SUBITA 

ANiMUM  DULCEDiNE  MoviT,  Variation. 

PlUVERNO  ANTIQUA  METABUS  CUM  EXCEDERET  tIRBE  (vS.  540). 

— It  is  not  of  one  Camilla  only,  but  of  two,  Privernum  boasts,  as 
appears  from  the  following  passage  of  the  Latin  Commentaries 
of  Bonvenuti  de  E.ambaldis  de  Imola  on  Dante,  copied  by  my- 
self and  daughter  personally,  on  June  24,  1868,  from  the  rare 
MSI  (Codice  Estense),  the  only  perfect  one  in  existence,  of 
the  works  of  that  author,  in  the  Palatine  Library  in  Modena  : 
"Posset  tamen  credere  lector  quod  quicquid  scriptum  est  de 
Camilla  esse  forte  poetieum  et  poetice  fictum  nisi  haec  oivitas 
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Privernum  quae  hodie  extat  in  Campania  siinilem  virginem 
produxisset  temporibus  nostris.  Fuit  enim  regnante  famoso 
rege  Roberto  quaedam  insignis  virgo  nomine  Maria  de  Priverno 
ingens  corpore  fortis  viribus  audax  animo  et  potens  armorum 
quae  patrem  suum  ab  inimicis  '  interfectum  magnanimiter 
vindicavit  et  ipsa  etiam  velut  nova  Camilla  nunquam  voluifc 
habere  virum.  Unus  regi  Roberto  volenti  ipsam  tradere  nuptui 
fertur  respondisse  quod  si  ipse  haberet  aliquem  nobilem  ex 
sU'bditis  suis  quem  perdere  vellet  ad  earn  mitteretur.  Minus 
ergo  mirari  debemus  si  viri  Privernates  olim  in  seiiatu  Romano 
libere  et  magnifice  responderent  sicut  Livius  scribit "  (viz.  8. 
21  :  "  Qui  [legatus  Privernas]  interrogatua  [in  senatu]  a  quo- 
dam  tristioris  sententiae  auctore  quam  poenam  meritos  Priver- 
nates oenseret  '  earn,'  iiiquit,  '  quam  merentur,  qui  se  libertate 
dignos  censent'  "). 

MaTRISQUE     VOCAVIT     NOMINE     CASM1LLA.E,    MUTATA    PARTE, 

c;AMtLLAM'(.vv.  542,  543). — From  casmilla,  Camilla,  merely 
by  th.e  familiar  softening  of  the  pronunciation,  as  from 
"  basmenae,"  "  Camenae."     Ennius,  Ann.  1.  3  (Vahlen) : 

"  Musas  quas  Grai  memorant  nos  Casmenarum." 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  the  similar  elision  of  s 
before -a  consonant  in  almost  all  words  derived  from  the  Latin 
and  Italian  into  the  French.  To  our  modern  taste  it  seems  no 
little  strange  that  a  cliange  of  name  so  trifling  as  that  of 
CASMILLA  into  CAMILLA  should  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
notice  by  our  author.  It  was  no  more  than  the  usual  softening 
of  a  harsh  hissing  syllable,  by  the  omission  of  the  hissing  letter 
— an  omission  so  common  in  the  Latin  language  as  to  constitute 
rather  the  rule  than  tlie  exception  (witness  '  Casmillus' '  Gasme- 
nae,'  'casnus,'  'ce-sna,'  'resmus,'  'o«men,'  'se«men,'  'pe.sna,' 
'posnere,'  '  videsne,'  and  a  thousand  others),  and  so  congenial 
to  the  nature  of  language  in  general  as  to  be  chief  agent  of  the 
transition  from  high  Italian  into  Italian  dialect,  from  both  into 
French,  and  from  ancient  Frencb  into  modern.  If  care  of  pro- 
nunciation, by  the  omission  of  harsh-sounding,  and  even  of 
merely  unnecessary  letters,  was  sought  for  and  welcomed  in  the 

14» 
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ease  of  words  in  less  frequent  use,  it  was  still  more  eagerly 
sought  for  and  welcomed  in  the  case  of  words  of  so  frequent 
occurrence  as  domestic  appellations  ;  and  casmilla,  as  surely, 
and  as  much  of  a  matter  of  course,  became  Camilla,  as 
'  Katharina '  becomes  *  Kate ; '  '  Elizabetha,'  *  Betty ; '  and 
'  Camilla,'  itself,  '  Cammy '  and  *  Cam.* 

luGA  LONGA  PETEBAT  SOLORUM  NEMORUM  (tT.  544,  545). — 

"luGA  LONGA,   1.6.    longe  posita,   remotiora.     Sallustius:    *  at 

Metello    procul    agents,    longa    spes   auxiliorum,    i.e.  longe 

posita,' "  Serv.  (ed.  Lion),  followed  by  Grossrau   and  Hand. 

"  Non  longinqua  et  remota,  sed  longo  tractu  coutimiafa,"  Heyne, 

Forbiger,  and  Thiel.     I  entirely  and  undoubtingly  agree  with 

Heyne;  first,  on  account  of  Ovid,  Heioid.  16.  107  (Paris  to 

Helen)  : 

"  ai'dua  proceiis  spoliantur  Gargara  silvis, 
innumerasque  niihi  longa  dat  Ida  trates," 

where  it  is  plainly  the  long,  long-extending  Ida  which  is  con- 
trasted with  the  tall  and  steep  Gargara;  secondly,  on 
account  of  Ovid,  Heroid.  5.  19  (Oenone  to  Helen) : 

"  retia  saepe  comes  maculis  distincta  tetendi ; 
saepe  citos  egi  per  iiiga  longa  canes," 

where  iuga  longa  cannot  he  far  distant  iiiga,  the  iuga  spoken  of, 
viz.  those  of  Ida,  being  not  far  distant  from  Oenone,  but  near 
at  hand,  and  where  the  meaning  is  certainly,  through  the  length 
of  Ida's  long  iuga;  and  thirdly,  on  account  of  Ovid,  Heroid. 

7.  U5  : 

"  non  ego  sum  tanti — quid  non  censeiis  inique  ? 
ut  peieas,  dum  me  per  freta  longa  fugis," 

where  freta  longa  can  only  be  lotig  seas,  not  distant  seas ; 
fourtlily,  on  account  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  1.  568  : 

Tiffoii)*  euKijAoi  vrrep  SoAiXvv  9eov  aKpr]V, 

where  SoXixnv  uKprjv  can  be  only  long-extended  iugum ;  and, 
fifthly,  because  this  sense  (viz.  that  of  long,  long-extended) 
is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  possible  to  understand  "  longa" 
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applied  to  the  "iuga"  or  trarmerse  benches  of  Charon's  boat, 
6.411: 

"  in.de  alias  animas  quae  per  iuga  longa  sedebant 
deturbat." 

Iuga  longa  is  thus  one  author's  equivalent  for  the  wpta  SoAix" 
of  the  epigrammatist,  AidhoL  Palat.  9.  131  : 

ovpeaiv  en  SoA<x<>is  0\a9prii'  vitvv  uerios  fie 
rpoppi^aii  yairjs  effKvKtfff  votos, 

no  less  than  for  the  Homeric  ovpea  fiuKpa,  Hi/mi).  in  Pan.  12  : 

TroWoKi  S'  apyivoevTa  SieSpa/jiev  ovpea  ittaKpa' 

while  IUGA  LONGA  NEMORUM  is  our  author's  equivalent  for  the 
Homeric  ovpea  fiaxpa  koi  vXtf  {II.  13.  18). 

ECCE,  rUGAE  MEDIO  SUMMIS  AMASENUS  ABUNDANS  SPUMABAT 
RIPIS  ;    TANTUS    SE    NUBIBUS    IMBER    EUPERAT    (VV.    547-549). — 

Very  similar  and  not  less  picturesque  is  the  stoppage  of 
Hercules's  and  Deianira's  onward  course  by  the  flood  of  the 
Evenus,  the  throwing  across  of  Hercules's  club  and  arrows, 
and  the  committal  of  Deianira  to  the  centaur  for  safe  convey- 
ance across  while  the  hero  himself  swims,  Ovid,  Met.  9.  103  : 

.     .     .     "  nova  repetena  pati'ios  cum  ooniuge  muroa 
renerat  Eveni  rapidas  love  natus  ad  undas. 
uberius  solitx)  nirabis  hiemalibus  auetus. 
vorticibusque  frequens  erat,  atque  impervius  amnis. 
intrepidum  pro  se,  curam  de  coniuge  agentem 
Nessus  adit." 

TaNTUS    se    NUBIBUS    IMBER    RUPERAT    (vS.    548). Philostr. 

Heroic,  (ed.  Boisson.  p.  54)  :  vi<pt\ri  tg  to  araSiov  Karapptiyw- 
raif  and  there  Boissonade. 

Telum — Huic  (vv.  552-554). — "  Est  haec  perturbatio  struc- 
turae  verborum  [avoKoXovdia)  praeelare  accommodata  ad  signi- 
fieandam  Metabi  trepidationem,"  Wagner,  1861.  Metabus  is 
in  no  trepidation,  coolly  wraps  his  bark  round  the  little  child 
and  spear,  and  having  done  so,  as  coolly  addresses  his  prayer, 
four  entire  verses  in  length,  to  the  goddess,  and  only  then  at 
last,  all  being  right  and  tiglit,  both  mechanically  and  religiously, 
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flings.  The  avuKoXovOia  is  as  little  e  proposito,  or  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  producing  a  j)articular  rhetorical  effect  here,  as  I  have 
shown  it  to  be  at  "  id  metuens  "  (1.  27),  where  Wagner  gives  it 
the  similarly-understood  credit  of  expressing  agitation.  See 
Rem.  there.  In  both  places,  as  well  as  at  5.  704 :  "  Turn 
senior  Nautes — Isque,"  and  Eurip.  Hippoh  22  r 

.'     .     TO.  TToAAo  Se 
ira\ai  TrpoKoy^ao"',  ov  irovov  izoWov  fie  5ei* 

the  avaKoXovOta  is  a  mere  defect  of  style,  a  mere  ease  which  the 
author  allows  himself  in  his  versification,  and  which  the  com- 
mentator admires  and  praises,  as  the  lover  admires  and  praises 
a  mole  on  the  neck  of  his  mistress,  which  would  offend  him  on 
the  neck  of  a  slut. 

Huic  NATAM  iMPLiCAT,  theme  ;  habilem  mediae  circum- 
I.IGAT  HASTAE,  Variation  (vv.  554,  555). 

Olausam  libeo  et  subeke  (vs.  554). — Packed  with  bark, 
protected  with  bark,  so  as  not  to  be  hurt  either  by  the  spear, 
or  by  the  tying,  or  by  any  object  with  which  she  might  come 
in  contact. 

Implicat  (vs.  555). —  Wraps  her  on  or  round  the  spear,  folds 
her  on  the  spear;  puts  her  on  the  spear,  in  the  position  in  which 
an  older  person  would  cliug  to  it  or  round  it.  See  Eem.  on 
IMPLICAT,  12,  743. 

CiRCUMLiGAT. — After  she  has  been  so  folded  round  the  spear 
and  packed,  ties  her  on  with  cords  round  both  herself  and  the 
spear  and  the  packing ;  secures  all  with  cords. 
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561-569. 

DIXIT  ET  ADDUCTO  CONTOIllUM  HASTII.E  I,ACH111'0 
IMMITTIT  SONUERE  UNDAE  llAPIDUM  SUPER  AMNEM 
INFELIX  FUGIT  IN  lACUI.O  STRIDENTE  CAMIT.r,A 
AT  METABUS  MAGNA  PROPIUS  lAM  URGliNTE  CATERVA 
DAT  SESE  FLUVIO  ATftUE  HASTAM  CUM  VIRGINE  VICTOR 
GRAMINEO  DONUM  TRIVIAB  DE  CESPITE  VKLLIT 
NON  ir.LUM  TECTIS  ULLAE  NON  MOENIBUS  URBES 
AOCEPERE  NEQUE  IPSE  MA'NUS  FERITATE  DEDISSET 
PASTORUM  ET  SOLIS  EXEGIT  MONTI  BUS  AUVUM 


SoNUERE  UNDAE  (v8.  562). — "  Aer  super  undis,  sibilo  per  hastani 
traiectam  facto,"  Heyne.  Cannot  be  the  meaning.  The  noise 
is  distinctly  said  to  be  the  noise  of  the  icatera,  sonuer,e  undae. 

SoNUERE  UNDAE. — "  Sie  fliegt  auf  der  oberfldohe  des  stroins," 
Voss ;  absurdly,  as  I  think,  and  preceded  in  the  absurd  notion 
by  Ascensius,  who  explains,  no  less  absurdly,  the  "liabilem"  of 
vs.  555  by  "  portabilem  per  aquas."  "  Mitten  unter  dem  brausen 
der  wogen  flog  Camilla  dahin,"  Ladewig,  in  the  words  of  a 
translator;  incorrectly,  inasmuch  as  sonuere  is  plainly  put  by 
our  author  as  the  observed  consequence  of  immittit. 

Immittit  ;  SONUERE. — He  flings,  and  already  the  loaten  have 
sounded;  i.e.  have  reflected  from  their  surface  the  whiz  with 
which  the  "  immissa  hasta"  flew  over  them.     Compare  7.  701 : 

.     .     .     "  «oH«<  amnis  et  Asia  .longo 
pulsa  palus;" 

Hom.  11.16.  635: 

(as  ruv  upj/vro  Sovnos  ano  x^o^os  tvpvoSenjSt 
Xa\Kov  re,  piyov  re,  yBocoi'  t'  eviroir)Taaiv, 
i/uffiroiieyay  ^ipefftv  re  icai  fjx^"^"  afiKptyvoiaiv ■ 

DoNUM  Triviae  (vs.  566). — "  Ut  quae  servata  Dianae 
opera,"  La  Cerda,  Burmann,  Peerlkamp,  Ladewig,  Wagner 
{Led.  Vergil.).     I  think  not ;  flrst,  because  it  had  been,  in  a 
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high  degree,  awkward  in  Virgil  to  describe,  as  presented  by 
Trivia  to  her  father,  her  whom  only  nine  lines  previously  he 
had  described  as  presented  by  her  father  to  Trivia ;  nay,  had 
been,  not  merely  in  a  high  degree  awkward,  but  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  sequel,  which  represents  Camilla  as  continuing 
to  be  Trivia's,  as  remaining  in  the  service  of  Trivia ;  therefore,  by 
no  probability,  donum  tkiviae,  in  the  sense  of  given  by  Trivia 
to  Metabus,  it  being  as  necessary  thsit  Camilla  should  cease  to 
be  Trivia's  so  soon  as  Trivia  made  a  present  of  her  to  her  father, 
as  that  slie  should  have  ceased  to  be  her  father's  so  soon  as  her 
father  made  a  present  of  her  to  Trivia ;  or  that  Ion  should  cease 
to  minister  in  Apollo's  temple  so  soon  as  ApoUo  made  a  present 
{StDpov)  of  him  to  Xuthus.  {Compare  Eurip.  Ion,  53^  (Ion, 
questioning  Xuthus  about  the  oracular  response  by  which 
Xuthus  was  enabled  to  recognize  Ion  as  the  son  presented  to 
Iiim  by  Apollo) : 

Ion.  o  5e  Koyos  ris  ctni  ^oi^ov;     Xuth.  rov  ffvvat>Ti\ffavTa  fAoi, 
Ion.  Ttva  trvvavTijffii' ;     Xuth.  Sofiiov  rav8'  e^toyrt  tov  deov. 
Ion.  (ru/a^opas  Tiros  Kvpijaat ;     Xuth.  iratS'  6/ioc  ire^ueeyai. 
Ion.  cov  ycyaiT,  tj  Sapoii  aWas;     Xuth.  Sapov,  ovra  S'  e|  c/wui 

Ibid.  1287,  Creusa  to  Ion  (in  answer  to  Ion's  accusation,  vs. 
1286,  that  she  had  attempted  to  poison  the  son  of  Apollo) : 

Ion.  Ka-jreir  evaives  ipapfxaKois  rov  rov  Ofov  ; 
Cli.     oA.\'  ovkit'  ritrBa  Ao|iou,  irarpos  Se  (rov, 

where  we  have  Creusa's  statement,  and  Ion's  own  acknowledg- 
ment, that  having  been  presented  by  Apollo  to  Xuthus,  Ion  had 
ceased  to  be  Apollo's.  A.nd  Ibid,  13U5,  where  we  have  the 
Pythia  telling  Ion  that  Apollo  dismissed  him  from  Delphos, 
and  that  he  was  to  go  home  with  Xuthus,  his  father : 

varepa  KaTemwv  TTjffSe  (r'  cKTcefnrei  x^oyos. 

Also,  Epigr.  Meleagri,  Aidhol.  Palat.  7.  468  : 

OMTpoTarov  fnar-qp  fft,  Xapi^eve,  Swpov  es  otSar, 
OKTUKatSeKa-rav  effToKiaev  x^o/tuS, 

where  the  irrecoverable  natui-e  of  the  gift  made  to  the  god 
appears  of  itself.)     And  secondly,  because  (see  above)  no 
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less  "  donum  Miuervae,"  2.  31,  than  "dona  Minervae,"  2.  189, 
Is  not  gift  presented  iy  Minerva,  but  gift  presented  to  Minerva. 
Therefore  donum  triviae.  Trivia's  gift;  not  in  the  sense  of  pre- 
sented to  the  father  by  Trivia,  but  (with  Donatus  and  Heyne) 
in  the  sense  of  presented  to  Trivia  by  the  father,  as  narrated 
vv.  557-560.  Still  further,  donum  triviae  is  not  a  mere 
reminding  of  the  reader  that  Camilla  had  been  presented  by 
her  father  to  Trivia :  it  has  a  stronger  and  more  appropriate 
meaning,  viz.,  that  not  only  had  Camilla  been  presented  to 
Trivia  by  her  father  on  condition  of  Trivia's  saving  her  life  on 
the  present  emergency,  but  that  Camilla's  life  having  been  saved, 
Trivia  was  to  be  considered  as  having  accepted  the  present, 
the  father  as  "  voti  reus,"  and  Camilla  acknowledged  by  the 
goddess  as  her  adopted  daughter.  This,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  the 
peculiar  force  and  meaning  of  the  words  donum  tkiviae,  so 
remarkably  and  emphatically  repeated  here  immediately  after 
the  account  of  the  vow  by  which  the  donum  was  conveyed. 
This  will  the  more  evidently  appear,  if  we  consider  the  alterna- 
tive which  might  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Camilla :  she  might 
have  been  killed  by  her  fall,  and  then  Metabus  would,  indeed, 
have  puUed  his  spear,  with  the  dead  infant  attached  to  it,  out 
of  the  ground ;  but  it  would  no  longer  have  been  the  donum 
triviae  ;  the  infant  being  dead,  Metabus  would  have  been 
exonerated  from  his  vow,  would  have  owed  nothing  to  tlie 
goddess.  Compare  {Aeu.  11.  ^9)  the  not  very  dissimilar  case 
of  Pallas,  brought  home  dead,  and  therefore  under  no  compli- 
ment to  any  of  the  gods  : 

"  et  nunc  ille  quidera  spe  multum  captus  inani 
fois  et  vuta  facit,  cumulatque  altaria  donis  ; 
nos  iuvenem  exanimum  et  nil  iam  eaekstibus  ullis 
debentem  vano  maesti  comitamur  honore." 

,But  there  is  a  still  further  force  in  these  two  modest  and  so 
wholly  unappreciated  words.  They  signify  not  merely  that 
the  offering  of  Metabus  has  been  accepted,  but  that  it  has  been 
accepted  by  Trivia,  the  virgin  huntress,  to  be  whose  servant 
therefore,  i.e.  to  live  the  life  of  a  virgin  and  a  huntress,  the 
father  is  bound  to  rear  his  daughter  from  that  moment  forwai'dj 
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and  does  rear  her,  the  instantly-succeeding  eighteen  verses,  to 
which  these  two  words  serve  as  the  introduction  and  key,  telling 
you  how. 

Let  us  no  longer  then  wonder,  with  Servius  ("  mire  triviae, 
cum  ipsa  loquatar"),  that  Trivia  should  so  speak  of  herself  by 
name,  should  so  designate  the  infant,  whose  life  she  had  pre- 
served, not  as  her  own  property  (nostrum  donum),  but  as  Trivia's 
property  (uonum  triviae). 

The  name  (triviae)  was  necessary  in  order  to  place  vividly- 
before  Opis  (and  the  reader)  that  the  infant  had  become  the 
property  of  the  patroness  of  hunting  and  virginity,  and  waa 
consequently  to  be  reared,  and  continue  for  her  whole  life  to  he, 
a  huntress  and  a  virgin.  That  there  is  here  .this  force  in  the 
name  triviae  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  similar  use  (v3» 
582)  of  the  goddess's  other  name,  Diana  : 

.     .     .     "  sola  contenta  Diana 
aetemum  teloium  et  virginitatis  amorem 
intemerata  eolit," 

where  not  only  does,  the  name  Diana  mean  less  the  person 
Diana,  than  the  mode  of  life  of  which  Diana  was  patroness,  but 
is  almost  totidem  verbis  so  explained  by  Diana  herself.  Should 
my  reader,  demurring  to  this  argumentation,  be  still  disposed  to 
share  the  wonder  of  Servius,  I  beg  to  remind  him  of  the  use. 
the  goddess  thinks  proper  to  make  of  her  name  in  the  very 
commencement  of  this  address  to  Opis : 

.     .     .     "  ueque  enim  novus  iste  Dianae 
venit  amor,  subitaque  animum  dulcedine  movit." 

If  we  are  to  wonder  that  Trivia,  instead  of  designating 
the  infant  Camilla  as  her  own  offering  (nostrum  donum),  desig- 
nates her  as  Trivia's  offering  (donum  triviae),  meaning  by 
the  name  Trivia,  herself,  the  virgin  huntress,  how  unbounded 
must  be  our  amazement  to  find  Diana  designating  Camilla's 
penchant  for  shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  not  her  penchant 
for  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  her  penchant  for  Diana,  meaning  hy 
the  word  Diana,  neither  Diana  herself,  nor  even  so  much  as  the 
bow  and  arrow  Diana  herself  carried,  but  bows  and  arrows 
in  -general — any  bow  and  arrow ;  in  other  words,  shooting 
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with  the  bow  and  arrow  after  the  manner  of  Diana  ;  and  how 
little  likely  is  this  our  amazement  to  subside  so  long  as,  turning 
from  writer  to  writer,  we  find  not  only  the  names  Trivia  and 
Diana  used  commonly  as  synonymous  with  hunting  and  vir- 
ginity, but  the  name  Venus  as  synonymous  with  beauty,  Cupid 
with  love.  Mars  with  war,  Vulcan  with  fire,  Neptune  with  the 
sea,  and  so  forth,  and  soforth. 

These  two  words,  therefore,  rightly  understood,  bestow  not 
only  unity  but  additional  interest  on  this  extraordinarily  sweet 
and  beautiful  account  of  the  infancy  of  Camilla,  inasmuch  as, 
connecting  the  actual  education  of  Camilla  (^non  illtjm  .... 
coLiT,  vv.  5(-)7-584)  with  her  father's  vow  (alma,  tibi  hanc 
....  AUKis,  vv.  557-560],  they  render  what  had  otherwise  been 
a  mere,  not-very-well-put-together,  history  of  Camilla's  infancy, 
not  alone  a  well-connected  history  of  the  girl  herself,  but  a 
complete  account  of  the  making,  acceptance,  and  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  in  the  most  ancient  times ;  a  vow  on  the  part  of  a  father, 
that  his  daughter,  whose  life  the  virgin  goddess  of  hunting  has 
so  graciously  preserved,  shall  devote  the  whole  of  that  life,  a 
virgin  and  a  huntress,  to  the  service  (famulam,  vs.  558)  of  her 
preserver.  Where  is  there,  in  the  whole  of  modern  cloister 
romance  so  sweet,  so  simple,  so  touching  a  story  ?  where  is  the 
nun  to  compare  with  Camilla  ?  or,  confining  our  view  within  a 
narrower  compass,  and  to  the  single  author,  where  is  there,  in 
the  so  much,  and  so  unjustly,  preferred  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneifs,  an  episode  which  so  charms  tlie  reader  ?  See  Eem.  on 
"  tibi  Phoebe  sacrum,"  10.  316,  and  Rem.  on  "  innuptae  donum 
exitiale  Minervae,"  2.  31. 

NON    ILLUM   TECTIS    ULLAE   NGN    MOENIBUS  tJRBES   ACCEPERE 

(vv.  567,  568).— Peerlkamp  objects  :  "  Vel  tedis,  vel  moenibus 
sufficiebat.  Quae  urbs  Metabum  accipiebat  tectis,  eadem 
accipiebat  moenibus."  The  answer  is,  that  the  city  might 
receive  Metabus  moenibus,  and  yet  not  receive  him  tectis;  and 
precisely  therefore  are  both  the  constituent  parts  of  a  city 
specified.  Metabus  not  only  did  not  enter  the  homes  of  a  city, 
did  not  go  under  the  roofs,  but  he  did  not  even  go  inside  the 
walls ;  did  not  enter  a  city  at  all. 
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Tectis  ....  MOENiBUs.  In  old  times  every  city  consisted 
of  two  essential  parts:  the  houses,  tecta,  and  the  fortifications, 
inoenia.  When,  as  in  the  present  instance,  these  words  are 
used  properly  they  signify,  one  the  houses,  the  other  the  for- 
tifications of  a  city  ;  when  they  are  used  improperly,  or  as  it  is 
said,  by  synecdoche,  either  of  them  comes  to  signify  the  city 
itself.  An  example,  illustrative  both  of  the  proper  and  impro- 
per uses  of  tecta,  will  be  found  at  12.  575  : 

"  regina  ut  tectis  venientem  prospicit  hostem, 
incessi  muroa,  ignes  ad  tecta  volare,' ' 

where  tectis  (a  mere  variety  of  expression,  instead  of  tirbem, 
which  has  been  used  in  the  preceding  line)  is  the  city ;  while 
tecta  is  the  houses,  one  essential  part  of  the  city,  the  other 
essential  part  of  the  city  being  represented  by  muros.  As  in 
this  instance,  the  second  esseutial  part  of  the  city,  that  part 
which  along  with  the  houses  constituted  the  city,  is  denominated 
not  moenia,  but  muri,  so  on  other  occasions,  the  first  essential 
part  of  the  city,  that  part  which,  along  with  the  walls,  con- 
stituted the  city,  is  denominated  not  tecta,  but  domus,  ex.  gr. 
11.  882  : 

"  moenibus  in  patriis,  atque  inter  tuta  domoriim." 

See  Rem.  on  "muros,  arcem,  tecta  domorum,"  8.  98. 

PaSTOEOM    ET    SOLIS    EXEGIT    MOIStTIBUS    AEVUM  (vS.   569). — 

"  Pastorum  AEVUM  EXEGIT  in  MONTiBUS  SOLIS,"  Servius ;  and  so 
Wagner  [Praest.) :  "  Pasxorum  aevum  exegit  et  in  montibus 
soLis."  Heyne,  on  the  contrary,  connects  pastoetjm  with 
montibus  ;  and  Forbiger,  agreeing  with  Wagner  to  connect 
PASTORUM  with  AEVUM,  looks  upoii  ET  as  the  connective  not 
between  pastorum  and  solis  montibus,  but  between  the  whole 
line,  PASTORUM  et  solis  exegit  montibus  AEVUM,  and  the 
preceding  line.  I,  for  my  part,  entirely  agree  with  Wagner, 
both  iu  connecting  pastorum  with  aevum,  and  in  connecting 
AEVUM  pastorum  with  SOLIS  in  montibus  by  means  of  et. 
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574-645. 

lACULO — DOI.OllE 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  606). 

PHOTENDUNT  I  Rom.,  Pal,  III  Yen.  1470;  Pierius ;  P.  Manut. ; 
1).  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738);  Philippe;  Hejne ;  Brunek ; 
Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

0 
PRAETENDOTT   I   Med.  (PKAKTEKDUNT)    (with  the  AE   crossed  out). 

"  Antiqua  pleraque  exeraplaria  pkaeikndunt  legunt.     Sed  enim  quia 

de  iaculatione  loquitur  melius  est  protenddnt,"  Pierius.     Ill  Rom. 

1473. 


VAR.  lECT.  (vs.  625). 

TNDAM  III  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670,  1738)  ;  Philippe;  Heyne  ;  Brlinck  ;  Wakef.;  Pott. 

UNDA  I  Rom.  (the  parchment  wliioh  contained  the  N  and  the  D  has 
dropped  out,  being  eroded  by  the  ink),  Pal.,  Mud.  HI  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  626). 
siNn  I  Rom.,   Pal.,  Med.      Ill   Ven.  1470;    Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut.-, 
D.   Heins.;    N.  Heins.  (1670,   1738>;    Philippe;     Heyne;    Brunek; 
Wakef.;  Pott.;   Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);   Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  650). 

E 
DEN8AT  I  Rom.,  Med.  (DENSAT),  (with  the  A  crossed  out)[Ribbeck  has 

omitted   stroke  erasing    the   A].       Ill    Ven.    1470;     Rom.    1473; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Philippe  ;  Pott. 

DENSKT  III  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738) ;  Heyne ;  Brunek ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

DENSA   II  i. 
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Iaculo  palmas  oneravit  acuto  (vs.  574). — "  Dass  oneravit 
hier  die  unrichtige  lesart  sei  und  Vergil  nur  armavit  sehreiben 
konnte,  bezeugt  der  umstand,  dass  ea  '  ptjehilia  tela'  waren, 
wie  sie  kurz  darauf  (vs.  578)  genaunt  werden,"  Wagn.,  Led. 
Verg.  (Philol.  Goetting.  vol.  xvii.,  p.  171). 

Tela  puerilia  (vs.  578),  viz.  the  funda  of  the  next  verse. 

Ferreus  hastis  horret  ager  (vv.  601,  602),  theme  ;  campi 
ARMis  suBLiMiBUS  ARDENT,  Variation ;  campi  varying  ager, 
ARMis  varying  hastis,  and  ardent  varying  horret. 

Armis  SUBLIMIBUS  ARDENT  (vs.  602). — "Ardent  ab  eo  quod 
sunt  ^oMQara  ira/uKpavowvTa,"  Wagner  [Praent.).  Such  were  but 
a  meagre  sense.  AiiMis  are  not  the  hastis  (Wagner's  Sovpara) 
of  the  preceding  line,  but  the  armati,  the  armed  soldiers,  who 
carry  those  hasiae;  The  sense  is  thus :  t/i£  field  bristles  with 
spears,  and  is  on  fire  with  armed  soldiers  on  horseback  (sublimi- 

BUS). 

SuBLiMiBus,  on  horseback,  as  7.  285  :  "  sublimes  in  equis." 
The  special  mention  of  "equi"  is  omitted  in  the  case  before 
us,  the  wliole  account  being  of  cavalry :  Oompositi  numero  in 
TURMAs.  Fremit  aequore  toto  insultans  sonipes,  et  pressis 

PUGNAT    HABENIS. 

EuRSUSQUE  LATINI  CLAMOREM  TOLLUNT,  ET  MOLLIA  COLLA 
REFLECTUNT  :      HI      FUGIUNT,     PENITUSQUE      DATIS     REFERUNTUR 

HABENIS  (yv.  621-623). — Colla;  not  (with  Caro)  the  necks  of 

the  riders  : 

.     .     .     ' '  alzan  le  gi  ida, 
Tolgon  le  teste  ;" 

but  (with  Servius  and  the  commentators)  the  necks  of  their  horses ; 
viz.  of  the  horses  mentioned,  verse  619.  First,  on  account  of 
the  correspondence  with  the  immediately  subsequent 

HI  VUGIBNT  PENITUSQUE  DATIS  KEFERUNTUR  HABENIS  ; 

secondly,  because  of  a  horse's  neck  being  spoken  of  as 
"molle  coUum,"  Georg.  3.  Wlj..     Sil.  3.  337: 

"  aut  molli  pacata  celer  rapit  esseda  collo  ;" 

tliirdly,  because  of  the  similarity  to  "  moUia  crura  reponit," 
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Georg.  3.  76 ;  fourthly,  on  account  of  Oorippus's  very 
■probable  imitation  [Johnnn.  1.  656) : 

"  sin  robore  firmo 
constiterint  tunc  forte  Yiri,  non  uUa  sequetur 
audentes  pugnaie  maiius,  sed  coUa  reflcetunt 
mollia  qitadrupeium  versi.     sic  bella  relinquunt, 
sic  acies  fugitiva  cadit,  sic  firma  resistit;" 

and  lastly  (thrice  to  slay  the  slain),  because  turning  their 
own  necks  would  not  sufficiently  express  what  it  was  our 
author's  intention  to  express ;  viz.,  that  they  faced  about  and 
charged  their  pursuers. 

SiNU  (vs.  626). — Tliat  part  of  the  wave  or  undulating 
water  which  runs  highest  or  furthest  up  on  the  land,  not  to 
remain, there,  but  to  be  drawn  back  or  re-absorbed  as  the  wave 
subsides;  the  horizontal ye<  d'eati,  as  one  might  say,  of  the  edge 
of  undulating  water.  Modern  nomenclature,  so  far  as  I  know, 
possesses  no  term  expressive  of  this  thrown  forward,  or  projected 
portion  of  the  edge  of  water,  nor  is  the  Latin  term  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  very  term  employed  to 
express  the  exactly  opposite  form,  viz.  the  concave  or  retreating 
part  between  twq  projections ;  so  that  when  a  Latin  author 
speaks  of  the  sinuses  of  the  edge  of  an  undulating  sheet  of 
water  it  is  impossible  to  know,  except  from  the  context,  whether 
he  means  the  most  projecting  or  the  least  projecting  parts  of  the 
water ;  the  parts  of  the  water  which  run  in,  convex,  upon  the 
land,  or  the  concave  parts  of  the  water  remaining  behind,  viz.  the 
parts  between  the  convexities.  In  the  passage  before  us  there 
is  no  ambiguity,  the  context  clearly  showing  that  sinus  is  here 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  portions  of  the  water  which 
run  in  upon  the  land ;  but  the  ambiguity  at  verse  165  of  the 
First  Book  is  extreme  and  has  never  yet  been  finally  got  rid  of, 
some  commentators  understanding  the  sinuses  there  spoken  of 
to  be  the  projecting  or  convex  parts  of  tlie  water's  edge ;  others 
considering  them  to  be  the  concave  or  retreating  parts  of  the 
same  edge ;  while  others  (and,  notably,  La  Cerda,  who  has  even 
taken  the  trouble  to  explain  his  view  of  them  by  a  drawing) 
entertain  no  doubt  that  the  sinuses  there  spoken  of  are  neither 
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the  one  nor  the  other,  nor  any  parts  at  all  of  the  fluctuating 
water's  edge  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  permanent  bay  or  bays, 
formed  not  by  the  mere  edge  or  profile  of  the  water,  but  by  the 
water  en  mas-ie.     See  Eiem.  ad  he. 

Sinus,  when  applied  to  the  dress,  is  no  less  ambiguous, 
strictly  and  properly  meaning  the  tucks,  bags,  and  gathers 
into  which  the  dress  is  collected  for  the  sake  of  the  convenience 
of  motion  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  dress  was  usually  worn  so 
tucked  up,  bagged,  or  gathered,  frequently  meaning  the  dress 
itself,  apart  from  the  consideration  whether  extended  or  tucked 
up,  bagged,  or  gathered.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  sinus  is 
used,  1.  324 :  "  nuda  genu,  nodoque  sinus  ooUeota  fluentes ; " 
where,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  an  absurdity  to  talk  oifloioing 
gnthers,  the  meaning  must  be  flowing  dress  gathered  in  a  knot. 
An  example  of  sinus  used  in  its  strictly  literal  sense,  as  applied 
to  the  dress,  isfarti  ished  by  Livy,  21.  18:  "Turn  Romanus 
(Q.  Fabius),  siim  ex  toga  facto.  Hie,  inquit,  vobis  bellum  et 
pacem  portamus ;  utrum  placet,  sumite." 

Nunc  rapidus  ketro  atque  aesttj  revoluta  resorbens 
SAXA  ruGiT  (vv.  627,  628). — Heyne  and  Voss  are  wrong,  and 
Wagner  is  right:  nunc  rapidus  atque  aestu  resorbens 
revoluta  saxa  retro  fugit. 

Eevoluta  resorbens  saxa. — As  if  Virgil  had  said,  rolling 
hack,  and  sucking  with  it  the  stones.  As  the  forward  direction  of 
the  advancing  wave  is  insisted  upon  in  almost  every  word  of 
the  two  preceding  verses  (ad  terram,  superiacit,  extremam, 
siNu),  so  is  the  backward  motion  of  the  retiring  wave  apparent 
in  almost  every  word  of  these  two  latter  verses :  retro,  revo- 
luta, RESORBENS,  FUGIT,  LABENTE,  RELINQUIT. 

InGENTEMQUE    ANIMIS,   INGENTEM    CORPORE  ET  ARMIS  DEIICIT 

HEBMiNiuM  (vv.  641,  642). — Is  "  armis  "  here  literal  or  figura- 
tive ? — the  veritable  martial  accoutrements  (shield  and  sword, 
and  perhaps  spear)  of  Herminius,  or  Herminius's  deeds  of 
arms  ?  The  former,  certainly,  if  we  are  to  be  decided  by 
appropriate  sense  and  the  exact  parallels,  12.  642 : 

.     .     .     "  Teucri  potiuntur  cojyor*  «<  «jv«!6." 
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Sail.  Hidor.  2.  Ip  (ed.  Dietsch)  :  "  Mithridates  iiiijcnti  eorpore, 
perinde  armatm."  Flor.  1.7.4  (quoted  by  Dietsch)  :  "  Gralli 
Senones,  gens  ....  ipsa  corporitm  mole,  pevinde  annin  iiKjenUbtis, 
adeo  omni  genere  terribilis  fuit." 

The  following  is  the  argument  by  which  Mr.  Nettleship 
(vol.  3  of  Mr.  Conington's  work)  undertakes  to  show  that  the 
AEMis  of  our  text  "  is  from  armus  "  : — "  No  commentator  seems 
to  notice  'armis,'  which  was,  douhtless,  supposed  to  be  parallel  to 
'  ingentior  armis,'  vs.  124,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  denote  that  Her- 
minius  wore  massive  armour.  But,  in  what  follows,  the  stress  is 
laid  rather  on  the  absence  of  defensive  armour,  and  the  mention 
of  his  shoulders,  '  nudi  humeri,'  and  the  use  of  the  word 
'  armos,'  vs.  644,  show  that  '  armis '  here  is  from  '  armus.' 
Thus  this  passage,  and  4.  11,  establish  each  other" — words 
in  which  I  fear  the  reader  will  seek,  with  as  little  success  as  I 
have  myself  sought,  the  sine  qua  noii  of  all  argument,  ris 
comeqtientiae. 

Let  us  not,  however,  throw  any  blame  on  Mr.  Nettleship: 
Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  these  latter  books 
of  the  Aeneis,  the  blame  is  fairly  due  to  the  poet  himself,  who 
has  not  been  at  sufficient  pains  to  make  his  meaning  clear  and 
unmistakable.  An  ambiguous  armis,  on  which  neither  the 
closely  adjoining  arma,  nor  the  closely  adjoining  armos  throws 
the  least  particle  of  light,  should  have  been  avoided  here  as 
carefully  as  an  equally  ambiguous  "  armis,"  which  the  closely 
adjoining  and  intimately  connected,  "pectore"  (being  itself 
equally  ambiguous)  tends  rather  to  cloud  than  to  clear,  should 
have  been  avoided  at  4.  11. 

Tantus  in  arma  patet  (vs.  644). — "  In  hostilia  tela  totus 
patebat,"  Servius,  followed  by  Heyne  and  tlie  other  commenta- 
tors, with  the  exception  of  Peerlkamp,  who,  observes :  "  Patere 
in  arma,  nusquam  hac  quam  volunt  significatione  inveni. 
Ergo  videndum .  quid  patere  inarma  significet;  idem  nimi- 
rum  atque  «)•»?«  pafere ;  patere,  quod  ad  arma  attinet.  Her- 
minius  habebat  nudum  caput,  nudos  humeros.  Tanta  pars  viri 
patebat,  nuda  erat  armis." 

It  is  not  necessary  to   go  beyond  Ovid  for  two  examples 

HENRY,  ABNEinEA,  VOI,.   IV.  15 
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fully  corroborative  of  the  Servian,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  wholly 
unobjectionable,  interpretation,  Heroid.  1.  71  : 

"quid  timeam  ignoro  ;  timeo  tamen  omnia  demens  ; 
et  patet  in  curaa  area  lata  meas." 

Id.  THst.  k.  3.  8i  : 

.     .     .     "  en^a^e/ in  laudes  area  lata  tuas." 


659-660. 


QUALES  THREICIAE   QUItM  FLUMIXA  THEEMODONTIS 
PULSANT  ET  PICTIS  BELLANTTJR  AMAZONES  ARMIS 


"Ipsa  res  persuadet,  agi  de  fluniine  glacie  obducto,"  Heyne. 
"  PuLSANT  ungulis  equorum,  transmittentes  amnem  glacie 
obductum,"  Wagner  (1861),  Peerlkanip,  Forbiger,  Ladewig. 
I  think  not ;  for  why  limit  the  similitude  to  tlie  exceptional 
case  of  crossing  the  ice  ?  Were  Camilla  and  her  female  war- 
riors more  like  Amazons  on  the  ice  tlian  Amazons  off  the  ice  ? 
more  like  Amazons  crossing  the  frozen  liver  in  winter  than 
Amazons  caracoling  on  the  banks  of,  or  near,  the  river  flowing 
freely  in  summer  ?  No,  no  ;  the  ice  was  a  point  not  of  simili- 
tude, but  of  dissimilitude,  and,  left  out  of  the  picture  by  the 
judicious  painter,  has  been  thrust  into  it  by  his  injudicious 
commentators.  Not,  however,  by  them  all ;  for,  much  as  La 
Cerda  wonders  at  the  expression,  flumina  thermodonxis  pul- 
SANT  :  "  Poesis  mira,  non  euim  fliimcn  pulsatur,  sed  ripa  flumi- 
nis,"  he  explains  the  wonder,  not  by  freezing  the  river,  and 
setting  the  Amazons  to  gallop  across  the  ice,  but  by  understand- 
ing FLUMINA  THERMODONTis  to  mean,  not  the  river  Thermodon, 
but  Thermodon's  banks,  and  so  limiting  the  "  pulsare  "  spoken 
of  to  the  ground  actually  galloped  on  by  the  horses — an  in- 
terpretation  adopted  by  Voss,    and   in  support  of  which   its 
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propounder  adduces  Geory.  2.  10: 

"  namque  aliae  niillis  hommiini  cogentibus  ipsae 
sponte  sua  veniimt  eamposque  et  fluniiua  late 
cuiva  teiient,  ut  moUe  siler,  lentaeque  genistae, 
popiiliis  et  glauca  cauentia  fronde  salicta." 

Iti  the  same  way  as  the  shrubs  mentioued  ia  these  verses, 
"  tenent  flumiua  late  ciirva,"  the  Amazons  in  our  text,  accord- 
ing to  La  Cerda,  pulsan  r  flumina  theemodontis;  i.  e.  pulsani', 
not  the  water,  but  only  tlie  baiiks  of  the  river.  Thiis  inter- 
pretation, while  it  has  the  great  merit,  first,  that  it  does  not, 
like  the  Heynian  interpretation,  pervert  and  almost  caricature 
the  picture ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  according  to  the  common 
(custom,  not  merely  of  Latin  authors  but  of  all  authors,  to  use 
the  names  of  rivei-s  to  express,  according  to  circumstances, 
either  the  banks  alone,  or  the  country  through  which  the  rivers 
flow  [compare  Claud,  in  Rufin,  2.  33  : 

.     .     .     "  Syiiae  tractus  vastantur  amoeni ; 
assuetumque  clioris,  et  laeta  plebe  canorum 
preterit  imbellem  sonipts  hostilis  Oroiitem," 

i.  e.  Syria,  the  country  through  which  the  Orontes  flowsj  is 
still  very  far  indeed  from  placing  before  the  eye  the  picture 
really  intended  by  the  author,  which  is  not  that  of  the  Amazons 
galloping  and  hallooing  along  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon, 
or  through  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  that  of  the 
Amazons  galloping  and  hallooing  to  such  a  degree,  with  such 
vehemence,  along  the  banks  of  tlie  Thermodon,  or  through  the 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  to  make  the  river  itself, 
FLUMINA  THERMODONTis,  the  drecim  of  the  Thermodon,  echo,  Sil. 
12.  541  (of  Hannibal  investing  Eonie) : 

"  hie  ut  signa  ferox  dimensaqae  castia  locavit 
et  ripas  tremefeoit  eques,  perterrita  puUis 
ilia  prima  vadis  sacro  se  eoniugis  antro 
condidit,  et  cunctae  fugerunt  gurgite  Nymphae." 

Tlie  horsemen  galloped  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  so  violently 
as  to  make  them  tremble,  and  the  river  itself  echo  (pulsis 
vadis) . 

Nor  let  the  reader  scruple  at  the  river  echoing,  i.e.  return- 
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ing  the  sound  with  which  it  is  struck  (pulsus).  Have  we  not — 
(«)  both  the  river  Cayster  and  the  "Asiapalus"  made  to  echo, 
struck  so  as  to  echo,  by  the  mere  cry  of  swans — swans,  too,  not 
even  on  its  banks,  but  at  a  great  distance,  high  up  in  the  sky  ? 
7.  699  : 

' '  ceu  quondam  nivei  liquida  inter  nubila  cyeni, 
cum  sese  e  pastn  refevunt  et  longa  canoros 
dant  per  colla  modos  ;  sonat  amnis  et  Asia  longe 
pulsa  pahiB." 

Have  we  not — (l»)  the  Strymon  &(ii\ia\\y  ])ro}}eUed  by  the  breath 
of  the  charger  on  which  Mars  gallops  along  its  banks  ?  Stat. 
Silv.  1.  1.  18  : 

.     .     .     "  exhaustis  Martem  uon  amplior  armis 
Bistonius  portat  sonipes,  magnoque  superbit 
pondere  ;  nee  tardo  raptus  prope  flumina  cursu 
fumat,  et  ingeiAi  propellit  Strymona  flatu.'' 

Have  we  not  also — [c]  Hebrus,  neither  the  country  about 
the  Hebrus,  nor  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  but  the  Hebrus 
itself,  weary  of,  worried  with,  the  galloping  of  these  same 
Amazons  on  its  banks  and  in  its  neighbourliood  ?  Sil.  2.  73 : 

"  quales  Threiciae  Ehodopen  Pangaeaque  lustrant 
saxosis  nemora  alta  iugis,  curauque  fatigant 
Sebruin  innupta  manua." 

[See  Eem.  on  "  equos  fatigat,"  1.  320.  ]  And,  above  all,  and  as 
if  to  place  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  have  we  not — (el)  both  the 
ground  about  the  river  (tellus),  and  tlie  river  itself  (Amazonius 
Thermodon),  this  very  Amazonian  Thermodon,  made  "per- 
strepere"  with  the  martial  exercises  of  these  same  Amazons? 
Sil.  8.  430 : 

"  nee  coetu  leviore,  ubi  mille  per  agmina  virgo 
lunatis  acies  imitatur  Martia  peltia  ; 
perstrepit  et  tellua  et  Amazonius  Thei-modon." 

This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  "  mira  poesis  ;,  flumina. 
THERMpDONTis  PULSANT  : "  the  Amazons,  galloping  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Thermodon,  strike,  with  the  noise  made 
by  the  galloping  of  their  horses  and  with  their  war-cries,  the 
very  Thermodon  itself,  the  very  waters  of  the  river  (flumina 
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THEUMODONTis) — whether  frozen  or  not  it  is  no  matter — Amazons 
galloping  on  ice  as  little  entering  into  the  mind  of  the  author 
inditing  this  passage,  as  Amazons  breaking  ice  with  their  axes 
entered  into  the  mind  of  Claudian  inditing  his  parallel,  de 
Rapt.  Proserp.  2.  62  : 

"  (jualis  Amazonidiim  peltis  exultat  adeinptis 
pulchra  eohors  :  quotif  s  Arcton  populata  virago 
Hippolyte  niveas  diicit  post  praelia  turmas  : 
seu  flavos  stravere  Getas  :  seu  forte  rigcntein 
Tliermodontiaca  Tanaim  fregere  securi: 
aut  quales  referunt  Baccho  solemniu  nymphae 
Matjoniae,  quas  Hermus  alit,  ripasque  patevnas 
procurrunt  auro  madidae.     Laetatur  in  antro 
amcis,  et  undanteni  declinat  prodigus  umani," 

where  the  Amazons,  breaking  the  frozen  Tanais  with  Thermo- 
dontean  axes — i.  e.  subduing  with  their  Thermodontean  axes  the 
Scythian  tribes  inliabiting  the  banks  of  the  frozen  Tanais — are 
understood  by  the  commentators  to  break  with  their  Thermo- 
dontean axes  the  ice  of  the  frozen  river,  and  even  Julius 
Scaliger  {Poet.  5.  Ik)  is  in  a  puzzle,  and  cannot  comprehend  why 
they  should  break  the  ice,  and  so  render  the  river  the  more 
impassable  for  themselves ;  "  Nescio  quare  frangunt  glaciem ; 
quae  quo  solidior  at  que  constantior,  eo  tutiorem  munit  viam 
trausitmis."  Exactly  as  this  passage  of  Claudian,  rightly 
understood,  affords  neither  difficulty  nor  occasion  for  surprise ; 
exactly  as  the  Amazons  break,  not  the  ice  of  the  frozen 
river,  but  the  people  upon  its  borders  (compare  Stat.  AMU. 
2.  SU : 

.     .     .     ' '  quales  Maeotide  ripa, 
quum  Scythicas  rapuere  domos,  et  eapta  Getarum 
moenia,  suppositis  epulantur  Amazones  armis" 

[their  arms  placed  under  them  at  the  feast],  where  these  identi- 
cal Amazons  of  Claudian  are  similarly  represented  as  returning 
victorious  from  their  Scythian  conquests,  and  where  Statius's 
less  figurative  "  Scythicas  rapuere  domos,"  is  substantially  the 
highly  figurative  "  rigentem  Tliermodontiaca  Tanaim  fregere 
securi"  of  Claudian),  exactly  so  the  Amazons  of  our  text, 
the  identical  Amazons  both  of  Claudian  and  Statins,  pulsant, 
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neither,  with  La  Cerda,  the  country  about  tlie  Thermodon,  as 
they  gallop  along  the  banks  of  that  river ;  nor,  with  Heyne, 
Peerlkamp,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  Ladewig,  the  ice  of  the 
frozen  Thermodon,  as  they  gallop  over  it ;  but  the  river  Ther- 
modon itself,  FLUMiNA  THERMODONXis ;  i.  e.  strike  the  Thermodon 
itself  with  tlie  sound  of  their  horses'  feet,  and  their  own  shouts,  so 
as  to  make  it  echo,  as  they  gallop,  shouting  along  its  banks, 
and  that  equally  whether  it  is  frozen  or  not. 


670-671. 

ALTER  H  ABEKAS 
SUFFOSSO  RKVOLUTTJS  EQUO  DUM  COI.LIGIT 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  671). 

.TJ. 
SUFFOSSO    I    Med.   (SUFFOSSO).     II  J.     Ill  Rom.  1473  ;    D.  Heins. ; 

N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  [Led. 

Veri/.,  ed.  1861);  Voss ;  Forb.  ;  Lad.;  Haupt. 

suFFUso  I  Hum.      II  f.      Ill  P.  Manut. ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.); 

llibb. 
HFKDSO  III  Peei'lk.  (conj.) 
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690-698. 

PROl'INUS  ORSILOCHUM  ET  BUl'EN  DUO  M.iXIMA  TEUCRUM 
CORPORA  SED  BUTEN  ADVERSUM  CUSPIDE  FIXIT 
I.ORICAM  GALEAMQUE  INTER  QUA  COLLA  SBDENTIS 
LUCENT  ET  LAEVO  DEPENDET  PARMA  LACERTO 
ORSILOCHUM  FUGIENS  MAGNUMQUE  AGITATA  PER  ORBEM 
ELUDIT  GYRO  INTERIOR  SEQUITURQUE  SEQUENTEM 
TUM  VALIDAM  PERQUE  ARMA  VIRO  PERQUE  OSSA  SECURIM 
ALTIOR  EXSURGENS  ORANTI  ET  MULTA  PRECANTI 
CONGEMINAT  VULNUS  CALIDO  RIGAT  ORA  CEREBRO 

Adversum  (vs.  691),  not  aversum  :  first,  because  other- 
wise the  difference  between  the  ways  in  which  Camilla  killed 
Butes  and  Orsilochus  is  not  sufficiently  marked ;  the  word 
SED  leads  the  reader  to  expect  a  very  considerable  contrast, 
and  yet  he  finds  that  both  persons  are,  after  all,  killed 
by  a  blow  from  behind ;  the  one,  by  a  blow  on  the  crown 
of  his  head ;  the  other,  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  his  neck  ; 
secondly,  not  only  had  the  two  deaths  been  too  like,  but, 
both  being  by  wounds  from  behind,  the  reader  might  have 
begun  to  suspect  that  Camilla  was  not  so  very  brave  as  he  had 
imagined  ;  nay,  that  the  taunt  of  Aruns  might  not  have  been 
quite  unmerited  ;  thirdly,  if  aversum  be  the  correct  reading, 
why  are  we  so  expressly  informed  that  the  buckler  was  hanging 
from  the  arm  ? — whether  the  buckler  was  hanging  from  the  arm 
or  raised,  so  as  to  protect  the  chest  and  neck  in  front,  the  back 
of  the  neck  was  equally  exposed.  Reading  adversum,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have — first,  that  marked  contrast  between  the 
two  deaths  which  the  word  sed  leads  us  to  expect ;  secondly, 
Camilla's  feat  is  no  longer  one  of  doubtful  heroism ;  and, 
thirdly,  her  adversary  (being  mounted,  and  requiring  his 
right  hand  for  his  sword,  and  his  left  hand  for  the  management 
of  his  horse)  has  his  buckler  hanging  from  his  left  arm  (laevo 
DEPENDET  PARMA  LACERTo),  therefore  cannot  raise  it  to  protect 
his  neck  where  it  is  exposed,  just  over  his  collar-bone,  in  the 
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interspace  between  his  breastplate  and  helmet,  the  precise  situa- 
tion in  which  Achilles  dealt  the  death-blow  to  Hector,  Horn. 

//.  %2.  322 : 

Tov  5e  Kat  aWo  rotroy  fxev  ex^  XP°^  x^^'^^o-  tcux^* 
Ka\a,  ra  HarpoKXaio  fin}j/  €vapi^e  KaraKTas. 
ipatvero  5'  17  KkrjiBes  air^  wfxoiv  avx^P  exov(ri, 
\auKavtT)S,  iva  re  ^vxv^  toKiffros  oKedpos' 

and  Hercules  the  death-blow  to   Cycnus,  Hesiod,  Scut,  Merc, 
il6: 

fASfftrriyvs  Kopvdos  re  Kat  atririSos  e^x^'  /xoKptp 
avx^va.  yvfivttiOeirra  Qotas  inrevepde  yei/eiov 
'  17X00''  entKpaTetus'   ano  5'  afitpw  Kepffe  TCPOfTe 
avBpo(poi/os  fieKiTj.     /xeya  yap  trOevos  efiTreffe  (ptaros' 


and  in  which  Minerva  instructs  Hercules  [ihid..333)  to  aim  at 
Mars ; 

avTos  Se  0poTo\otyoj/  Apriv  eTrtovTa  SoKevffas 
€v6a  Ke  yvfiyadevra  aaKevs  viro  BatSaKeoio 
o(j>da\fiotffty  iSys,  epd'  ovrafiev  o|et  X'^^'^^* 

Strange  that  Heyne,  who  regards  these  very  accounts  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  Achilles  on  Hector,  and  by  Hercules  on 
Cycnus,  as  the  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  wound 
inflicted  by  Camilla  on  Butes  :  "ex  his  ipsi  poetae  mentem 
assecuti  sumus,"  should  nevertheless  read  aversum,  should 
nevertheless  not  perceive  that  the  wound  inflicted  on  Butes, 
to  have  any  analogy  to  the  wound  either  of  Hector  or  of 
Cycnus,  must  have  been  inflicted  in  front.  Compare  Statius, 
Theb.  8.  522  (of  Aemon  killed  by  Tydeus)  : 

.     .     .     "cedentem  Acheloius  heros 
impetit,  et  librans,  uni  sibi  missile,  telum, 
dii-exit  iactus,  summae  qua  maigine  pai-mae 
ima  sedet  galea,  et  iuguli  vitalia  lucent," 

where  a  similar  wound  in  the  front  of  the  throat  can  alone  be 
meant. 

Qua  colla  sedentis  lucent,  et  laevo  dependet  pakma 
i.ACERTo  (vv.  692,  693). — Peerlkamp  requiring,  as  usual,  a 
prosaic  structure  from  the  poet,  objects  that  the  shield  could 
not  hang,  qvA  colla  sedentis  lucent,  and  alters  the  verse  so 
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as  to  make  it  suit  his  views.  But  Virgil's  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  so  ad  litter  am.  The  meaning  is,  not  where  the  neck  was 
bare,  and  the  shield  hung  from  the  left  arm ;  but  where  the 
neck  was  bare,  and  the  shield,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  raised 
in  the  hand  but  hung  from  the  left  arm,  did  not  protect.  Et 
joins  the  words  laevo  dependet  pahma  lacerto  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  generally,  without  joining  them  to  qua,  just  as 
Atn.  7.  598,  que  joins  the  words  omnis  in  limine  portus 
funere  eelici  spolior  to  the  preceding  sentence,  without, 
however,  joining  them  to  nam. 

The  foot-soldier,  putting  his  left  hand  through  one  of  the 
handles  or  straps  of  his  shield,  catches  the  other  handle  or  strap 
with  it.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  elevate,  and  depress,  and  move 
his  shield  about  in  every  direction.  On  the  contrary,  the  horse- 
man, requiring  the  left  hand  to  hold  the  bridle,  puts  his  hand 
through  both  handles  or  straps,  without  catching  either  in  his 
hand.  Hence  the  horseman's  shield  is  described  as  hanging 
from  the  left  arm,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  was  much  smaller  than 
the  foot-soldier's,  as  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  person 
exposed. 

Interior  (vs.  695). — "Servitis:  'Interior,  siimterior  breviore 
sciz.  circiilo.'  Cur  sinisterior  ?  nerape  interiores  dictos  puta,  qui 
in  Circo  metae  propiores  erant,  quam  reliqui,"  &c.,  Wagner. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  circus  race,  nor  was  Camilla  neces- 
sarily to  the  left  of  Orsilochus.  Interior  is  simply  to  the  inside 
of  the  circle  in  which  Camilla  was  flying  before  Orsilochus  (no 
matter  whether  she  was  flying  in  that  circle  from  left  to  right, 
or  from  right  to  left).  Out  of  this  circle  she  turned  suddenly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  making  a  short  circle, 
INTERIOR  GYRO  (=  intcriorc  gyro),  came  round  upon  her 
pursuer  from  behind.  It  is  plain  that  if  in  the  great  circle 
(magnum  orbem)  Camilla  was  flying  before  her  pursuer  from 
right  to  left,  then  the  smaller  circle  whiuh  she  made  to  get 
behind  him,  being  inside  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  greater 
circle  (gyro  interior),  was  toward  the  left  hand ;  in  the  con- 
trary case,  i.  e.  if  the  great  circle  in  which  Camilla  was  flying 
was  from  left  to  right,  then  her  smaller  circle  must  have  been 
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toward  the  right.  But  why  did  Camilla  turn  out  of  the  circle 
iNTKRioR,  or  towards  the  centre,  and  not  exterior,  or  in  a 
direction  from  the  centre  ?  Simply  because  in  turning  interior 
she  was  not  altering  her  direction,  but  continuing  to  ride  on  as 
before  (from  left  to  right,  or  from  riglit  to  left,  according  as  the 
reader  may  please  to  form  the  picture  to  himself),  only  in  a 
narrower  circle;  whereas  to  turn  exterior  was  entirely  to  alter 
her  direction,  and  instead  of  riding  on  from  left  to  right,  or 
from  right  to  left,  as  the  case  miglit  be,  to  begin  to  ride  right 
to  left,  or  from  left  to  right,  which  change  of  direction  made 
on  a  sudden  must  inevitably,  as  every  person  who  has  ridden  in 
a  ring  well  knows,  have  thrown  down  the  horse.  There  was 
only  one  other  direction  remaining,  and  that  was,  to  ride 
straiglit  on,  i.  e.  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  magnus 
orbis  ;  but  in  this  direction  she  could  never  have  got  behind 
her  pursuer.  The  necessity  then  for  the  direction  she  took, 
INTERIOR  GYRO,  IS  apparent.  Compare  Cicer.  Acad.  Qiiaed.  2. 
20.  66  :  "  Non  ad  illam  parvulam  Cynosuram, 

'  qua  fidunt  duce  noctuma  Phoenices  in  alto ' 

ut  ait  Aratus,  eoque  directius  guberuant,  quod  eam  tenent, 

'  quae  cursu  inteiiore  brevi  convertitur  orbe  :' 

sed  ad  Helicen,  et  clarissimos  Septentriones." 

Oranti  et  multa  precanti  (vs.  697). — "  Nescio  an  hie 
recte  iungantur  orare  et  precari,"  Peerlkamp.  Why  not? 
it  is  exactly  our  begging  and  pranging. 
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705-714. 

QUID  TAM  EGKEGIUM  SI  FEMINA  FOR'il 
FIDIS  EQUO  DIMITTE  FUGAM  ET  TE  COMMINUS  AEQXTO 
MECUM  CEEDE  SOLO  PUGNAEQUE  ACCINGE  PEDESTKI 
lAM  NOSCES  VENTOSA  FEEAT  C'TJI  GLORIA  LAUDEM 
DIXIT  AT  ILEA  FURENS  ACKIQUE  ACCENSA  DOLORE 
TRADIT  EQUUM  COMITI  PARIBUSQUE  EESISTIT'  IN  ARMIS 
ENSE  PEDES  NUDO  PUEAQUE  INTERRITA  PARMA 
AT  lUVENlS  VICISSE  DOLO  EATUS  AVOLAT  IPSE 
HAUD  MORA  CONVEESISQUE  FUGAX  AUFEETUE  HABENIS 
QUADRlJPEDEMQUE  CITUM  FEREATA  CALCE  FATIGAT 


VAJR.  LECT.  (vs.  708). 

LATTDBM  I  Pal.  (originally  FKAUDEM,  which  is  still  plainly  to  be  read 

through  the  partly  erased,  partly  altered,  letters.     The  alteration  has 

been  made  by  the  original  hand),     "  Rom.  cod.  fuaubem  habet,  quum 

tamen  plerique  alii  veteres  latjdem  legant,"  Pierius.      U  f.      Ill 

"  Experiundo  cognosces  quis  debeat  iure  meritoqne  laudari,"  Donatus. 

Eom.  1473;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738);  Heyne ; 

Wakef,  ;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. 

.  .L 
ruATJDEM  I  Rom..,  Med.  (FRAUDEM).  "  Haeo  est  ve.ra  et  antiqua  lectio," 

Servius.     Ill  Ven.    1470;   Philippe;  Brunok ;   Pott.;  Voss  ;   Ribb; 

Kappes  {Eos,  1864). 


Quid  tam  egrkgium  si  femina  foeti  fidis  equo  (tv.  705, 
706). —  What  so  very  fine  thing  is  it  to  owe  your  success  to  the  supe- 
riority of  your  horse  ?  In  other  words  :  it  had,  indeed,  been  a 
fine  thing  for  a  woman  to  fight  successfully  against  men  if  she 
had  owed  her  success  to  her  own  personal  strength  and  courage, 
hut  she  deserves  small  praise  when  her  success  is  all  attributable 
to  the  superiority  of  her  horse.  Fidis  equo  :  relying  on  your 
horse,  not  on  yourself,  as  10.  180  : 

.     .     .     ' '  sequitur  pulcherrimus  Astuv, 
Astiir  equojidens  et  versicoloribne  armis." 
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used  his  party-coloured  arms,  Asiur,  relying  on  his  fine  horse, 
not  on  his  own  strength  and  courage.  As  Astur  cannot  be 
supposed  to  rely  on  his  horse  for  the  purpose  of  flight,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  carried  by  his  horse  safe  off  the  field  and 
beyond  pursuit  [as,  for  example,  in  Coripp.  Johann.  U-  815: 

"  quo  victus  ab  hoste, 
Austiir  equojidens,  tanta  formidine  curris  ?  " 

and  ibid.  7.  610  : 

"  celsus  equo  fidene  fertur  super  agmina  Suecur  : 
hunc  Sulumur  sequitur,  quem  cum  non  prendere  posset, 
fraxineam  tovquens  per  campos  eminus  hastam 
alipedis  valido  transveiberat  ilia  f erro ; 
vulnere  quo  victus  sonipes  gravitate  ruinae 
confregit  dominum  ;  belli  sine  vulnere  Suecur 
infelicem  animam  Stygias  transmisit  ad  umbras, 
non  ilium  salvavit  equus  levitate  per  hostes 
quo  sibifisus  erat,  nee  fractum  conscia  virtus 
eripuit  fatis  aut  sacro  numine  Gurzil"]i 

tout  only  on  the  services  his  fine  horse  will  render  him  gene- 
rally in  the  battle  {compare  Stat.  Theb.  k.  326  (Atalanta  to 
Parthenopaeus) : 

.     ,     .     "  nil  te  mea  tela  iuvabunt, 
nee  teretes  arcus,  maculis  nee  discolor  atris 
hie,  cuijidis,  eqmis," 

where  it  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  Parthenopaeus  to  run 
away),  so  Aruns  taunts  Camilla  in  these,  his  first  words,  not 
with  having  the  means  of  escape  at  her  command,  if  necessary, 
still  less  with  the  premeditated  intention  to  fly — either  insinua- 
tion being  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  words  tam  egkegium, 
manifestly  spoken  of  exploit,  of  something  more  or  less  praise- 
worthy— but  he  taunts  her  with  owing  the  brilliant  success  he  has 
just  witnessed  (viz.  her  victory  over  Orsilochus),  not  to  her  own 
personal  merit,  but  to  that  of  her  horse.  So  far  as  these  words 
are  concerned,  Aruns's  taunt  amounts  to  no  more  than  this, 
and  might  have  been  sufiicient  to  rouse  Camilla's  spirit  so  as 
to  cause  her  to  dismount,  in  order  to  fight  Aruns  hand  to  hand 
on  foot,  and  shoAv  him  that  she  relied  not  on  her  horse  alone, 
but  on  her  own  personal  strength  and  courage ;  but  the  words 
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never  could  have  stung  Camilla  to  the  degree  expressed  by 
FUHENS  A(JuiQUE  ACCENSA  Doi,ORE :  to .  produce  such  effect  the 
words  DiMiTTE  FUGAM  weve  necessary. 

DiMiTTE  FUGAM  (vs.  706). — "  Dimitto  cogitationem  facilis 
fugae ;  renuntia  facili  fugae,  quam  equi  velocitas  te  sperare 
iubet,"  Forbiger.  "  Gib  den  Gedanken  an  Rettung  durch  die 
Flueht,  wenn  du  es  mit  einem  Manne  zu  thun  hast,  auf," 
Thiel. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the  true  meaning,  for  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  agrees  as  protasis  with  the  apodosis,  iam 

NOSCES   VENTOSA   FERA'l'    GUI   GLORIA    LATJDEM,  where    LAUDEM    is 

l)lainly,  and  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt,  that  glory  which 
will  be  Camilla's  if,  continuing  on  horseback,  she  defeats  Aruns, 
but  which  Aruns  informs  her  will  become  his  if  she  has  the 
courage  to  dismount  and  fight  him  on  foot.  Btxt  how  could 
Camilla's  remaining  on  horseback,  for  the  purpose  of  flying 
and  being  carried  by  her  horse  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit, 
win  her  any  glory  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that,  whether  she  fled  before 
him,  or  was  killed  by  him,  the  whole  glory  would  be  equally 
his  own,  and  none  of  it  Camilla's  ?  The  words  dimitte  fugam, 
therefore,  do  not  bear  the  meaning  assigned  to  them,  and  we 
must  seek  for  another.  Nor  is  another  difficult  to  be  found. 
The  FUGA,  of  which  Aruns  speaks,  is  not  fuga  for  the  purpose 
of  escape,  fuga  to  carry  her  safe  off  the  field  and  out  of  danger, 
J««Ht  is  that  simulated  fuga,  that  manoeuvre  of  fuga, 
of  which  Aruns  has  just  witnessed  her  successful  use  in  her 
encounter  with  Orsilochus  (vs.  694) : 

"  OrsilochuTa  fiiffiens  maguumque  agitata  per  orbem 
eludit  gyro  interior,  sequiturque  sequentem  ; 
turn  validam  perque  arma  viro  perque  ossa  securim, 
altior  exsu?gens,  oranti  et  multa  precanti 
congeminat ;   vohius  calido  rigat  ora  cerBbio ; ' ' 

with  which  compare  vs.  653  : 

"  ilia  etiam,  si  quando  in  tergum  pulsa  reoessit, 
spicula  converso  fuffientia  diiigit  arcu." 

So  understood,  dimitte  fugam  agrees  no  less  with  its  apo- 
dosis, iam  nosces,  &c.  (give  up  this  unfair  manoeuvre  of  yours  ; 
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viz.,  your  every  now  and  then  running  off,  in  order  to  put  your 
antagonist  off  his  guard,,  and  then  turning  roiind  upon  him  and 
taking  him  at  an  advantage,  and  fight  me  fairly  on  the  ground, 
and  you  shall  soon  see  which  of  us  is  the  best  soldier),  than 
it  agrees  with  its  introductory  quid  tam  egregium  si  femina 
FORTi  FiDis  EQUO  (what  SO  Very  fine  a  thing  is  it  for  a  woman 
to  get  the  better  of  a  man  in  battle,  if  she  is  mounted  on  so  fine 
a  horse  that  she  can  run  off  whenever  she  likes,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  him  off  his  guard,  and  then,  when  he  is  off  his 
guard,  turn  round  and  come  ou  him  from  behind  ?  Give  up 
this  manner  of  figliting,  where  the  credit  is  all  the  horse's,  and 
none  of  it  the  rider's,  and  you  shall  soon  see  which  of  us  shall 
come  off  best).  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  have  we  the  verb 
dimittere,  usedby  Aruns,  as  it  should  be  used  ;  viz.,  of  some- 
thing in  hand,  something  which  Camilla  is  actually  practising, 
(the  mancBuvre  which  Aruns  has  just  seen  her  practising, 
viz.,  manoeuvre  of  pretended  flight),  not  of  something  future,  and 
which  could  not  be  "  dimissum,"  not  being  present  or  in  hand. 
DiMiTTE  FUGAM,  ffive  up  tJiB  maiioeiivre  of  pretended  flight ; 
i.  e.  (her  horse  being  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
manoeuvre)  give  up  your  horse,  dismount.  Aruns  uses  the 
term  dimiite  fugam  in  preference  to  dimttte  equum,  the 
more  to  pique  Camilla  :  how  successful  he  is,  and  how  suscep- 
tible Camilla,  appears  immediately : 

.       .       .       ILLA  FIIKENS  ACIliaUE  ACCENSA  DOLORS 
TltADIT  EQUUM  COMITI ; 

i.  e.  stung  with  the  taunt  that  her  brilliant  exploits  were  due, 
not  to  her  personal  prowess,  but  to  trick  and  the  superior  fleet- 
ness  of  her  horse.  That  Camilla  understood  Aruns  to  mean  by 
the  term  fugam  something  more  than  the  mere  fleetness  of  her 
horse  ("  equi  celeritatem,"  Servius,  Heyne,  Wagner)  is  suf- 
ficiently plain  from  this  resentment  of  her's — by  far  too  lively  to 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  less  than  the  imputation  of 
tlie  use  of  dishonourable  means ;  and  that  she  understood  him 
to  mean  something  less  than  flight,  for  the  purpose  of  escape, 
is  shown  by   quid  tam  egregium  and  laudem.     The  inter- 
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mediate  meaning  and  true  sense  of  fug  am,  as  used  by  Aruns, 
is,  therefore,  the  artifice  of  flight,  that  artifice  of  flight  for  which 
the  Parthians  were  afterwards  so  celebrated,  Georg.  3.  31  : 

"  fidentemque /m^«  Parthura  versisque  sagittis," 

where  not  only  is  the  artifice  of  flight  ascribed  to  the  Parthians, 
but  ascribed  to  them  in  the  very  words  of  Aruns,  f  idere  and 
fuga.     Compare  Sil.  7.  652: 

.     .     .     ' '  at  Biutus,  diro  casu  tuvbatus  amici, 
ausum  multa  vmim,  et  spargentem  in  vulnera  saevos 
fraude  fugae  calamos,  iaui  nuUis  cursibus  iiistat 
piendere  cornipedis ;" 

and  Ammian  14.  4.  4  (of  the  Saracens) :  "  Vifa  est  illis  semper 
in  fuga,"  their  life  is  a  perpetual  flight ;  not  meaning  an  actual 
flight,  but  as  it  were  a  flight ;  and  so  the  fuga  with  which 
Aruns  reproaches  Camilla,  not  au  actual  flight,  but  this  mode 
of  fighting,  which  deserves  no  other  name  than  flight ;  this 
fighting  and  flying  at  the  same  time;  this  unworthy,  cowardly 
way  of  flghting,  which  is  rather  flying  tlian  fighting. 

If  it  be  alleg'ed,  in  reply,  that  the  flight  ascribed  by 
Aruns  to  Camilla  in  the  word  fugam  must  be  real,  not  simu- 
lated flight,  inasmuch  as  by  the  word  ipse  (vs.  712),  expressly 
compared  with  and  likened  to  his  own  flight,  which  was  not 
simulated,  but  real — 

.       .       .      ATOLAT  IPSE 
HAUI)  MOKA  CONVEKSISQUE  FUQAX  AUFEKTUR  HABENIS 

I  ansiv^er,  that  the  allegation  would  have  been  good,  and  the 
argument  decisive,  if  ipse,  instead  of  being  joined  to  avoi,at, 
had  been  joined  to  fugax  ;  then,  indeed,  Aruns  had  been 
described  as  himself  the  dastard,  and  not  Camilla.  But  it  is 
not  with  FUGAX  that  ipse  is  joined,  but  with  avolat  ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  not  the  cowardly  flight  of  Aruns,  coNVERSisauK 
FUGAX  AUFEKTUK  HABENIS,  which  is  Compared  with  the  fuga 
of  Camilla,  but  his  immediate  and  sudden  starting  off,  avoi.at 
IPSE  ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said  :  starts  off  himself,  gives  his  adversary 
the  slip ;  exactly  as  Camilla  used  to  do,  and  as,  in  the  word 
fugam,  he  had  taunted  her  with  doing :    but   for  the  very 
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different  purpose  of  saving  his  life  by  real  flight :  "  conversis- 
que  aufertuk  habenis." 

Te  comminus  aequo  mectjm  crede  soi.o  (vv.  706,  707), 
theme;  pugnaeque  acoinge  pedestri,  variation.;  pugnae 
varying  comminus  mecum,  accinge  varying  te  crede,  pbdestki 
varying  aequo  solo. 

Yentosa  gloria  (vs.  708). — "  Vana  gloriatio,"  Heyue, 
Wagner.  "  Windiges  Pralen,^'  Yoss.  No  ;  gloria  is  not 
gloriatio,  or  Praleii,  hut  (as  Hor.  Epid.  2.  1.  177  :  "Yentoso 
Gloria  curru")  personified  Glovij,  and  should,  therefore,  he 
printed  with  a  capital  initial  letter. 

Yentosus,  wliether  used  literally,  or,  as  here,  metaphori- 
cally, is  exactly  our  English  windii,full  of  wind.  Gr.  avifiwXiog. 
Co.mpare  Coluth.  Hapt.  Helen.  ISO  : 

Ota  T6  KifSmei  ave^wMos  Arpurcovr;, 

Tjv  yafios  ovK  etTTretpe,  Kai  ov  fiaiaxfaro  firjTTjp. 

Apul.  Metam.  10.  20,  p.  228  :  "  Quatuor  eunuchi  confestim, 
pulvillis  compluribus  ventose  tumentihus  pluma  delicata  terresr 
trem  nobis  cubitum  praestruunt."     Stat.  Silv.  U.  U-  h'S : 

.     .  "  nos  otia  vitae 

solamur  eantu,  ventosaque  gaudia  famae 
quaerimus." 

Coripp.  de  Laud.  Justin.  3.  317 : 

"  quod  tua  ventosis  inflata  superbia  verbis 
iactitat,  ignavae  mentis  deformia  nudat." 

Yentosa  ferat  cui  gloria  laudem. — Laudem,  and  not 
FRAUDEM,  notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  of  Servius  to 
the  contrary  ("  fraudem  est  vera  et  antiqua  lectio ") :  first, 
because  laudem  alone  affords  the  fit  and  proper  apodosis  (see 
above)  to  quid  tam  egreciium  si  femina  forti  fidis  equo  ? 
DiMiTTE  fugam  ;  secondly,  because  we  hare  the  exact 
Homeric  parallel,  II.  22.  129: 

.       OTTl  TOXKTTO 

ciSo/xcv,  OTrtroTepif  ksv  OKv/ittios  evxos  ope^rj ; 

tliirdly,  because  the  latter  part  of  Servius's  comment — "  est 
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autem  hypallage,  pro;  cui  fraus  ferat  gloriam" — shows 
how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  former  part ;  fourthly, 
because  it  is  little  likely  that  Virgil  would  use  fraus  in  the 
sense  oi  fraud  only  nine  lines  further  on,  if  he  had  used  it  here 
fas  he  must  have  used  it,  iifraudem  be  the  true  reading)  in  the 
sense  of  damnum ;  fifthly,  because  the  identical  expression 
(laudem  ferre)  occurs  again  at  vs.  791. 

[tAliter.]  In  the  South- Grerman  periodical,  Eos,  Kappes 
supports  the  reading  fraudem  (vs.  708)  in  the  following  note : — 
'■^  lam  nosces,  ventosa  ferat  cui  gloria  fraudem  {laudem).  Wenn 
wir  mit  Donatus  der  Lesart  laudem  der  Vorzug  geben,  so  kann 
gloria  nicht  in  seiner  urspriinglichen  Bedeutung  stehen.  Thiel 
hat  es  daher  gleichbedeutend  mit  gloriae  studium  genommeh. 
Der  Sinn  ware :  Du  wirst  sehen,  wem  die  eitle,  haltlose 
Ruhmsuoht,  welche  umherjagt,  wie  der  Wind,  Lob  bringt, 
d.  h.  ob  dir,  oder  dass  dir  nicht  die  windige  Euhmsueht  Lob 
bringt.  Ueber  diese  negative  Bedeutung  des  Eelativs  ist  zu 
Aen.  2.  323  (Programmbeigabe  des  Constanzer  Lyceums  1863, 
S.  18)  Mehreres  bemerkt.  Der  Satz  an  sich  hat  so  seinen  Sinn : 
es  wird  sich  dir  bewahren,  dass  die  Euhmsueht,  zumal  eine 
haltlose  (nach  Thiel,  weil  sie,  das  Weib,  es  wagt  mit  Mannern 
zu  kampfen)  keinen  Euhm  bringt.  So  will  der  Ligurer  durch 
den  Ausdruck  der  Geringschatzung  die  Camilla  dazu  reizen, 
dass  sie  sich  entschliesse,  vom  Pferde  abzusteigen,  damit  ihm 
seine  List  gelinge.  OfEenbar  passt  es  aber  in  diesen  Ausdruck 
der  Greringsohatzung  viel  besser,  wenn  wir  mit  Heyne  gloria 
fur  '  Prahlerei '  nehmen.  '  Was  prahlst  du  so  auf  deinem 
Eosse  ?  Was  ist  das  Grosses  ?  Steige  ab,  und  du  wirst  sehen, 
wem,  d.  i.  ob  dir,  dass  dir  nicht  deine  Prahlerei  Euhm  bringt.' 
So  konnte  allerdings  der  Dichter  den  verschlagenen  Ligurer, 
der  sich  gegen  die  Tapferkeit  der  Camilla  nicht  anders,  als 
durch  eine  List  zu  schiitzen  weiss,  reden  lassen,  um  sie,  die  sich 
ihrer  ganzen  Tapferkeit  bewusst  ist,  durch  Wegwerfung  zu 
reizen.  Mit  Eiicksicht  auf  den  inneren  psychologischen  Zu- 
sammenhang  aber  wird  der  Dichter  seine  Personen  nichts  sagen 
lassen  diirfen,  was  einen  inneren  Widerspruch  in  sich  schliessen 
wiirde ;  und  wenn  das  claudieare  in  der  Vergleichung  bis  zu 
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einem  gewissen  Grade  nicht  absolut  verwerflich  ist,  so  miisste 
es  andrerseits  dem  Dichter  zum  Vorwurf  gereichen,  wenn  es  in 
den  Reden  der  Personen  in  der  Weise  erscliiene,  dass  objectiv 
die  Zeichnung  als  eine  schiefe  bezeichnet  werden  miisste.  Es 
soil  kein  grosses  Grewicht  darauf  gelegt  werden,  dass  fiir  den 
Feind  der  Camilla  nicht  der  geringste  Grund  vorhanden  ist,  sie 
der  Euhmsucht  oder  Prahlerei  zu  zeihen,  sie,  die  allenthalben 
als  die  uniiberwindliche  Heldenjungfrau  erscheint,  die  jeden 
Gegner  niederscbmettert,  von  keinem  an  Tapferkeit  erreieht 
werden  kann.  Man  konnte  gerade  hierin  eine  Absichtliehkeit 
finden,  indem  durob  den  Widersprucb  der  Vorwurfs  mit  der 
Wirklichkeit  das  stolze  Herz  der  Heldenjungfrau  recht  ge- 
krankt  werden  soUte.  Immerbin  aber  kann  man  dagegen 
einwenden :  Wozu,  wenn  es  nur  Prablerei  ist,  durch  welcbe 
Camilla  umbergetrieben  wird,  braucht  sie  der  Feind  zu  einem 
anderen  Kampfe  aufzufordern,  statt  sie  wie  sie  ist,  zu  E,oss,  fur 
ihre  Prahlerei  zu  ziichtigen,  den  Kampf  geradezu  mit  ibr,  wie 
sie  ist,  aufzunehmen  ?  Der  die  List  ersinnende  Ligurer  kommt 
so  in  Widersprucb  mit  sich  selber — der  Camilla  gegeniiber  — 
welcben  der  Dichter  wohl  nicht  beabsicbtigt  hat  und  auch  die 
Erklarung  Heyne's  ventosa  gloria  ex  pugnae  equestris  successu, 
■cuitis  niaior  pars  equi  praestantiae,  cui  insides,  debetur  nicht  besei- 
tigt.  Diese  Erklarung  von  ventosa  hat  iibrigens  nur  ihren 
vicbtigen  Sinn,  wenn  gloria  in  seiner  ursprungliohen  Bedeutung 
genommen  wird,  womit  sich  aber  laudem  nicht  verbinden  lasst. 
Ferner  :  Camilla  kampft  mit  denselben  Waffen,  wie  der  Feind. 
"VVenn  also  die  Prahlerei  in  dem  Kampf  zu  Eoss  bestebt,  so 
muss  der  berausfordernde  Feind  sich  selbst  auch  als  Prahler 
oder  Feigling  anerkennen.  Hiesse  es  ja  so  viel  als :  Wenn  wir 
Manner  zu  Eoss  sind,  kann  es  jedes  Weib  (das  auch  zu  Eoss 
ist)  mit  uns  aufnehmen  ;  wohlan,  wir  woUen  zu  Fuss  kampfen, 
und  dann  wirst  du  seben,  ob  dir  die  windige  Prahlerei,  mit  der 
du  dicb  jetzt  zu  Eoss  umbertreibst,  Eubm  bringt.  Eine 
Prahlerei  konnte  der  Camilla  vom  Gegner  doeh  wohl  nur  vor- 
geworfen  werden,  wenn  sie  zu  Eoss,  der  Feind  zu  Fuss  ware- 
Dann  konnte  es  scheinen,  als  wolle  sie  als  Weib  dem  Manne 
gegeniiber  die  Heldeii  spielen. — Freilieh  scheinen  die  Worte 
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(v.  705)  Quid  tam  egregium,  si  feinina  forti  Fidis  equo  ?  dimitte 
fugam  auf  den  Begriff  der  Prahlerei  hiiizufiihren  ;  aber  sie 
scheinen  es  nur,  wenn  anders  die  angegebenen  Bedenken  gegen 
den  BegrifE  der  Prahlerei  in  gloria  nicht  ganz  ohne  Grrund  sind. 
In  Wahrheit  heissen  sie  einfacli  eben  nur :  Es  ist  nichts  so 
Ausgezeicliuetes,  wenn  ein  Weib  zu  Ross  sioh  im  Kampfe  der 
Manne  umhertreibt.  In  der  Herabsetzung  des  wohl  verdienten 
Eiubmes  liegt  eine  viel  grossere  Krankung,  als  in  dem  un ver- 
dienten Yorwurf  der  Prahlerei.  Jene  greift  unmittelbar  den 
inneren  Werth  um  so  empfindlicher  an,  je  glanzender  sich  der- 
selbe  bewahrt  hat.  So  fiihren  uns  denn  auch  diese  Worte 
darauf  bin,  dass  in  gloria  nicht  Ruhmsucht  oder  Prahlerei  zu 
verstehen  sei,  sondern  der  wirkliche,  durch  Thaten  erworbene 
Euhm.  Aber  diese  gloria  ist  ventosa — sagt  der  Ligurer — 
besonders  wenn  man  sie  nur  seinem  muthigen  Bosse  verdankt- 
Wie  der  Wind  neigt  sich  der  Huhm  bald  diesem,  bald  jenem 
zu.  Wem  der  Euhm  sich  zugewendet  hat,  der  wird,  wenn 
derselbe  sich  wieder  von  ihm  abgewendet  hat,  eiusehen,  dass 
er  von  ihm — betrogen  worden  ist.  So  kommen  wir  auf  ganz 
natiirlichem  Wege  des  Gredankenganges  auf  die  im  Rom.  und 
Medic,  stehende  und  bier  erst  von  zweiter  Hand  in  laudem 
veranderte  Lesart  fraudem,  welche  auch  Servius  als  die  allein 
richtige  anfiihrt ;  ja  es  erscheint  gar  kein  anderer  BegrifE 
zulassig,  wenn  nicht  ein  innerer  Widerspruch  entstehen  soil. 
'  Wir  wollen  absteigen  von  den  Pferden,  und  du  wirst  schen, 
wem  (ob  dir  nicht,  dass  dir)  der  unbestandige,  wie  der  Wind 
wechselnde  Ruhm  Trug  (und  Schaden)  bringt ;  du  wirst  sehen, 
dass  der  Ruhm,  dessen  du  dich  jetzt  freust — der  Feind  kann 
ihn  Angesichts  der  Thatsachen  nicht  ableugnen,  sondern  nur  als 
unzuverlassig  oder  leicht  erworben  bezeichnen— dich  verlasst, 
also  durch  den  Yerlust  des  Ruhms  Schaden  entsteht.'  Daher 
auch  die  altere  Erklarung  mit  poena,  welche  in  den  Text 
einiger  Handschriften  iibergegangen  ist. — Es  scheint  nicht  un- 
wahrsoheinlich,  dass  der  Pichter  absiohtlich  das  Wort /raws,  das 
zudem  in  engster,  natiirlicher  Beziehung  zu  ventosa  steht, 
gerade  hier  gebraucht  hat,  weil  die  ganze  Rede  des  Feindes  auf 
eine  fraus  abgesehen  war.     Solche  Doppeldeutigkeit  eiuzelner 
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Worte  liebt  der  Diohter  besonders  in  der  Eede  des  gleichfalls 
tauschenden  Sino." 

Tradit  equum  coMiTi  (vs.  710). — That  it  was  no  unheard-of 
thing  in  the  days  of  chivalry  for  two  unequally  mounted  com- 
batants to  dismount,  in  order  that  they  might  fight  on  equal 
terms  on  foot,  appears  from  the  example  in  Waltharius,  vs. 
1300  (Hagano  cballenging  Waltharius) : 

"  dixit ;  et  a  tergo  saltvi  se  iecit  equino, 
hoc  et  Guntharius,  neo  segnior  egerat  heros 
AValtharius,  cuncti  pedites  bellare  parati," 

where  Grimm  :  "  schreitet  der  angreifende  vom  pferde,  so  thut 
es  auch  der  angegrifne,  1283,  damit  der  kampf  gleioh  sei." 

Ense  pedes  nudo,  puraque  interrita  PARMA  (vs.  711). — 
PuKA  :  "  Tunc  enim  primum  in  bella  descenderat  (cum  tirones 
pictas  minime  gestarent  parmas),"  Servius,  meaning  to  say 
that  PURA  PARMA  is  a  shield  without  device ;  but,  if  so,  what  is 
"ptira  hasta,"  6.  760  ?  Query,  is  not  this  word  sometimes  used 
for  albus,  by  a  KoraxP'Jo^'C  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Greeks 
use  \iVKoc;  for  Sia<pavrig  ?     Eurip.  Iph.  in  Aul.  129U  •" 

a^^i  TO  KevKov  vSupj  o6i  KpTjvai 

and  by  which  we  apply  the  term  white  to  transparent,  uncoloured 
glass.  " Pura  hasta"  would  then  be  white  S2}ear,  and  would 
answer  well  for  the  picture, 

"  ille,  vides,  picra  iuvenis  qui  nititur  hasta  ; " 

"puva  veste"  would  be  white  garment,  and  would  answer  well 
for  the  picture  (12.  169), 

.     .     .     "  puraqtie  in  veste  sacerdos  ;" 

andTibuU.  1.  10.  27: 

"  hano  pura  cum  veste  sequar,  mj-rtoque  canistra 
vincta  geram,  myrto  vinctus  et  ipse  caput." 

As  a  further  argument  in  support  of  this  suggested  interpreta- 
tion of  our  text,  may  be  added  tbe  striking  similarity  between 

ENSE    PEDES   NUDO,    FUKAQUE    INTERKITA  PAUMA, 
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and  (9.  548) : 

"  ense  levis  nudo  j;anK«que  inglorius  alba." 

CONVERSISQUE  FUGAX  AUFEKTUR  HABENIS  QUADRUPEDEM- 
QUE      CITUM     FERRATA      CALCE     FATIGAT    (VV.     713,    714). Our 

author's  usual  vanpov  irpoTipov.  Haying  first  told  us  that 
Aruns  ran  off,  he  returns  to  present  us  with  a  distinct  picture 
of  him  running  off :  having  first  briefly  related  the  fact,  he 
goes  back  and  leisurely  describes  the  manner  of  the  fact : 

aUADKUPEDEMaUE    CITt'M   FEKKATA    CALCE    EATIGAT. 

FuGAX. — We  have  no  corresponding  term,  inasmuch  as, 
besides  the  idea  of  running  away,  fugax  conveys  also,  by  means 
of  its  termination  (see  Eem.  on  "sternax,"  12.  364),  the  notion 
of  badness  or  vileness,  something  to  be  disapproved  of.  The  notion 
of  running  away  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  avolat  and  cou- 
VERSis  AXJFERTUR  HABENIS,  and  the  stroug  word  FTJGAX  is 
added  in  order  to  signify  that  his  running  away  was  not  like 
Camilla's,  a  feint,  but  the  fight  of  a  dastard,  flying  for  his  life, 
12.  52 : 

.     .     .     "  q^uae  nube/w^accm 
femiuea  tegat,  et  vanis  sese  ooculat  umtris." 

Ferrata  CALCE  FATIGAT. — Compare  Coripp.  Johann.  If..  850  : 

"  consurgit  velox  magna  virtute  tribunus, 
amisso  nee  fractus  equo  oampiBque  pedester 
constitit  et  galea  celsus  clipeoque  refiilsit. 
at  ferus  Hisdreasen  visu  tremefaotus  eodem 
continuit  sese,  solus  tentare  nee  hostem 
ausus  retro  redit :  nudo  tunc  ense  tribunus 
insequitur  :  domitum /«»■»•«<«  ealee  fatigans 
Hisdreasen  contorsit  equum,  sociumque  per  agmen 
eflugiens  trepidua  densis  se  miscuit  arniis.'" 
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718-795. 

PERNICIBUS — DEDIT 


Peenicibtjs  ignea  plantis  (vs.  718). — Rapid  (as  fire).     Com- 
pare Sil.  3.  306 : 

"  necnon  Autololes  levibus  gens  ignea  plantis 
cui  sonipes  cursu,  cui  cesserit  incitus  amnis  ;" 

and  Aen.  11.  7!i-6. 

Stimulis  iniicit  IRAS  (vs.  728). — In  English:  goads  him  to 
anger. 

Palantes  AG  it,  atque  haec  agmina  vERTiT  (vs.  734). — 
\aTipov  Trporepov. 

Quo  FERRUM  (gerimus),  theme;  quidve  haec  gerimus 
TELA  iRRiTA  DEXTRis  (vs.  735),  Variation. 

UbI  CURVA  CHOROS  INDIXIT  TIBIA  BACCHI,  EXPECTAKE  DAPES 
ET  PLENAE  POCULA  MENSATS,  theme  ;  DUM  SACRA  SECUNDUS 
HAEUSPEX  NUNTIET,   AC  LUCOS    VOCET  HOSTIA   PINGUIS   IN  ALTOS, 

(vv.  738-740),  variation. 

MoRiTURus  ET  IPSE  (vs.  749). — "  Non  satis  video  quid  sit 
illud  ET  IPSE,  nisi  repetendum  ex  antecedentibus  inter  caedes. 
Dum  sui  caedebantur,  agmina  fugientia  sistit,  equum  in  hostes 
convertit,  et  ipse,  ut  multi  suorum,  moriturus.  Sed  moriturtjs 
fere  significat  animum  et  consilium  moriendi  habens," 
Peerlkamp.  And  why  not  such  the  meaning  of  moritukus 
here?  determined  to  die,  et  ipse,  and  share  the  fate  of  those 
friends  of  his  whom  he  had  seen  perish  (vs.  729,  "inter 
caedes").  That  such  precisely  is  the  meaning  of  moritdrus 
ET  ipse  is  shown  by  the  turbidus  of  the  next  line :  turbidus, 
because  having  taken  the  desperate  determination. 

Igneus. — See  Eem.  on  "fervidus,"  10.  788. 

Arma  virumque  (vs.  747). — "  Virgil's  favourite  combina- 
tion," Oonington ;  and  others,  besides  Virgil's  :  Tacit.  Hist. 
2.  22 :  "  Vixdum  orto  die,  plena  propugnatoribus  moenia, 
fulgentes  armis  virisque  campi." 
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EvENTDM  (vs.  758). — Not  merely  event,  but  prosperous  event; 
much  in  the  same  way  as  our  English  "  success"  is  not  merely 
resitlt,  or  upshot,  but  fortunate  or  hapinj  result  or  upshot.  Ex- 
EMPLUM  EVENTUMQUE  therefore  =  successful  example. 

Akuns  velocem  iaculo  et  multa  prior  arte  camillam 
CIRCUIT  (vv.  759-761). — "Melius  interpungas:  velocem  iaculo 

ET    MULTA    PRIOR   ARTE,  CAMILLAM  CIRCUIT.       ApUDS    erat    PRIOH 

IACULO  ET  ARTE,  superabat  Camillam  peritia  iaculandi  et  dolo," 
Peerlkamp.  No,  no;  all  Camilla's  prestige  is  gone  if  she  is 
inferior  as  a  warrior,  inferior  in  her  own  chosen  art,  to  the 
coward  Aruns.  The  structure  is,  iaculo  circuit  et  multa 
PRIOR  arte  (circuit)  camillam.  Aruns,  much  superior  to  Ca- 
milla in  cunning,  and  with  his  javelin  ready  for  an  opportunity, 
goes  round  and  round  his  marked  victim.  Verisimilitude  re- 
quires that  Aruns  should  be  superior  to  Camilla  arte,  i.  e.  in 
cunning,  for  otherwise  Camilla  would  have  baffled  him  by  keep- 
ing out  of  his  way ;  but  verisimilitude  does  not  at  all  require  that 
he  should  be  superior  to  her  in  throwing  the  javelin,  for  Camilla 
does  not  enter  into  any  contest  with  him,  or  throw  her  javelin 
at  all,  but  is  shot  by  him  from  an  ambush. 

VicTRix  REDiT  iLLA  (vs.  764),  theme ;  pedem  ex  hoste 
reportat,  variation. 

In  nodum  collegerat  auro  (vs.  776). — Had  collected  into  a 
knot  with  gold;  i.  e.  had  brought  together,  and  fastened  with  a  gold 
pin  or  brooch.     Compare  Claud.  Rapt.  Pros.  2.  UO  : 

"  collectae  tereti  nodantur  iaspide  vestes," 

where  "  collectae  nodantur  "  is  the  in  nodum  collegerat,  and 
"  iaspide  "  the  auro  of  our  text,  and  where  the  fastening  is  by 
a  jasper  fibula,  as  it  is  in  our  text  by  a  fibula  of  gold.  On  the 
other  hand,  compare  Claud.  Hapt.  Pros.  1. 17 : 

.    .     .     ' '  quern  Parthioa  velat 
tigris,  et  auratos  in  nodtim  colligit  ungues  ;'' 

collects  the  gilt  claws  with  a  nodus ;  in  other  words,  ties  in  a  knot 
the  gilt  claws  :  i.  e.  the  paws  of  the  tiger  (the  claws  of  which  are 
gilt)  form  a  knot ;  the  tiger's  skin  is  kept  from  falling  off  by 
.the  knot  formed  by  its  fore-paws. 
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Bakbaba  tegmina  ckurum  (vs.  777). — Tegmina  crurum, 
trousers.  Barbara  tegmina  crurum,  trousers  such  as  are  worn 
in  the  East ;  precisely,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  our  "  Moorish 
trousers." 

SUMME   DEUM,    SANCTI    CUSTOS    SORACTIS   APOLLO  (vS.  785). — 

Compare  Stat.  Silv.  1.  U-  58 : 

"  tunc  deus,  Alpini  qui  iuxta  oulmina  dorsi 
signat  Apollineos  sancto  cognomine  lucos, 
respicit,  heu,  tanti  pridem  securus  alumni," 

where  Barth :  "Sanctus  et  alibi  ApoUinis  cognomen.  Et 
sanctum  suo  numine  faciebat  habitando  eum  lucum.  Sic 
Aen.  11.  785." 

Oui  piNEus  ARDOR  ACERvo  PASCiTUR  (vs.  786)  =  cui  ardov 
(i.  e.  ignis)  p.ascittcr  pineo  acervo. 

Pruna,  the  live  coals  or  brands  (Ft.  tisons)  of  the  acervus, 
after  it  has  been  brought  to  a  red  heat  by  the  fire. 

Premere  joined  with  vestigia  has  the  force  here  which  it 
has  elsewhere,  when  joined  with  the  same  word  :  viz.  of  dwelling 
on  the  step,  and  consequently  going  slowly ;  we  go  over  a  great 
quantity  of  live  coal  with  steady,  firm,  and  deliberate  step. 
The  miracle  is  so  the  greater,  their  not  being  burned  the  more 
surprising.  Claudian  in  Euf.  2.  kSQ  (of  the  populace  treading 
under  foot  the  carcase  of  Eufinus) : 

.     .     .     ' '  laceros  iuvat  ire  per  artus, 
pressaqm  ealcato  vestigia  sanguine  tingi ;" 

not  merely  tread  in  the  blood,  but  press  their  feet  firmly  on  it. 
Also  Nemesian.  Cyneg.  11  : 

.     .     .     "  ia.ta.cto  premimus  vestigia  Ttmsao.'" 

See  Eem.  on  6.  197. 

Omnipotens  (vs.  790)  here,  as  at  10.  615  and  2.  689, 
supplies  the  reason  why  the  request,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
person  to  whom  the  request  is  made  is  concerned,  might  be 
granted.     See  Eem.  on  "  qui  potes,"  10.  632. 

AuDiiT  (vs.  794). — "Si  Phoebus  eum  audiverit,  omnia  quae 
precatus  est,  Arunti  concessit.  Sed  audiit  cum  exceptione.  Ergo 
scribendum :  audiit,  at  voti,  Audivit  quidem  sed  partim," 
Peerlkamp.     But  "  audiit  Alcides  iuvenem,"  without  granting. 
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or  even  having  it  in  his  power  to  grant,  the  prayer  of  Pallas, 
10.  464: 

.     .     .     ' '  magnumque  sub  inio 
corde  premit  gemitum,  lacrymasque  eflfundit  inaues." 

The  objection  of  Peerlkamp,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
the  reading  et  stands. 


806-808. 

FUGIT  ANTE  OMNES  EXTERRITUS  ARUNS 
LAETITIA  MIXTOQUE  METU  NEC  lAM  AMPLIUS  HASTAE 
CREDERE  NEC  TELIS  OCCURRERE  VIRGINIS  AUDET 


FuGIT    ANTE     OMNES    EXTERRITUS     ARXJNS     (vS.    806). — "  NeScio 

ante  quos  fugerit  Aruns,"  Peerlkamp.  The  old  demand  for  a 
chronicle,  instead  of  a  poem.  Every  minute  item  must  be  dili- 
gently gone  through  ;  no  particle  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  But  our  author  has  the  self-will  of  a  poet,  and  will  not 
be  forced  contrary  to  his  nature.  The  death  of  Camilla  was  to 
be  expected  to  produce  rout  and  dismay  among  her  Amazon 
comrades,  and  did  do  so,  as  we  are  informed  at  vs.  868  : 

"  piima  fugit,  domina  amissa,  levis  ala  Camillae." 

Nay,  not  only  do   Camilla's  comrades   and   Camilla's   entire 

squadron  fly,  but  the  Rutulians  fly  in  disorder,  frightened  by 

the  fall  of  the  heroine  : 

"  turbati  fugiunt  Eutuli,  fugit  acer  Atinas, 
disiectique  duces,  desolatique  manipli 
tuta  petunt,  et  equis  aversi  ad  moenia  tendunt ;" 

and  this  flight  is  so  complete,  that  the  discomfited  army  only 

saves  itself  from  utter  destruction  by  taking  refuge  within  the 

walls  of  the  city,  vs.  879 : 

"  qui  cursu  portas  piimi  irrupere  patentes 
hos  iuimica  super  mixto  premit  agmine  turba," 

where,  in  this  last  extremity,  the  women  fight  from  the  walls, 
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and  Turnus,  seeing  all  hope  of  successful  resistance  at  an  end, 
accepts,  as  a  last  resource,  duellum  with  Aeneas,  12.  1 : 

"  Tumus  ut  infractos  averso  Marte  Latinos 
defecisse  videt,"  &c. 

The  fall  of  Camilla,  therefore,  is  the  turning-point  of  the 
battle,  and  of  the  whole  war ;  all  fly  (omnes)  when  they  see  her 
struck  down ;  but,  before  all  (ante  omnes),  Aruns  himself  flies, 
distrusting  his  spear  (nec  iam  amplius  hastae  credere),  i.e. 
fearing  his  spear  may  have  missed,  and  his  bold  attempt  have 
served  only  to  bring  down  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  heroine 
(nec  telis  occurrerb  virginis  audet), 

UTot  only,  therefore,  is  there  no  occasion,  in  order  to  meet 
the  objection  of  Peerlkamp,  to  separate  ante  omnes  from  its 
easy  and  natural  connexion  with  fugit,  and  force  it  into  an 
unnatural  connexion  with  bxterritus  (as  has  been  done  both 
by  Forbiger :  "  ante  omnes  non  cum  fugit,  sed  cum  bxterri- 
tus coniungendum  esse  patet ;"  and  Wagner :  "  lunge  ante 
OMNES  bxterritus;"  as  well  as  by  Voss :  "der  vor  alien  er- 
schroclcene  Ai'uns"') ;  but  ante  omnes,  in  connexion  with  fugit, 
affords  a  sense  in  the  most  perfect  unison  with  the  entire 
context  and  picture.  Add  to  which,  this  connexion  is  exactly 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  connexion  in  which  we  find  the  words 
elsewhere  used  by  Yirgil,  ex.  gr.  2.  40  : 

"  prinms  ibi  ante  omnes  magna  comitante  caterva, 
Laocoon  ardens  summa  decurrit  ab  arce," 

where  the  structure  is  not  "  ante  omnes  ardens,"  hut  "  ante 
omnes  decurrit ;"  and  5.  540 : 

"  et  primum  ante  omnes  victorem  appellet  Acesten," 

where  the  structure  is  7iot  "  victorem  ante  omnes,"  but  "primum 
ante  omnes." 

The  flight  of  Aruns  is  anterior  (ante  omnes)  to  that  of  all 
the  others,  because  he  flies  as  soon  as  the  spear  has  left  his 
hand,  and  without  waiting  to  see  the  result ;  the  others,  only 
after  the  spear  has  done  its  work,  and  Camilla  has  fallen. 
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815-822. 

CONTENTUSQXJE — FATUR 


CoNTENTusQUE  FUGA  (vs.  815). — "  Notat  ignavum  militem  qui 
honorem  habet  nullo  in  pretio,  et  tantum  in  pretio  habet  prae- 
OGCupasse  praesidium  fugae.  Sed  posset  quispiam  r&ferre  ad 
verbum  contendo,  ut  dicam  contentus  fuga,  i,  e.  conienta  fuga, 
contendem fugam"  LaCerda.  "Contentus,  angestrengt,"  Voss, 
Ladewig,  Wagner  (1861).  I  think:  cent  mt  ivith  flight.  Aruns^ 
well  pleased  to  have  escaped,  to  have  got  out  of  the  fray  with 
whole  bones,  mixed  himself  up  with  the  rest  of  the  combatants, 
without  claiming  the  glory  of  having  shot  Camilla;  and  so 
Ovid,  Met.  5.  167  : 

' '  aio  dubius  Perseus,  dextra  laevane  f eratvir, 
Molpea  traiecti  siibmovit  vulnere  cruris, 
contmitusqne  fuga  eat ;  neque  enim  dat  tempus  Ethemon," 

i.  e.  is  satisfied  with  flight ;  is  not  thinking  of  anything  but 

flight ;  is  not  thinking  of  making  any  resistance  or  winning  any 

glory,  but  only  of  flying,  for  Ethemon  is  already  upon  him. 

And  so  in  the  very  sentence  quoted  by  Ladewig  in  support  of 

his  interpretation,  viz.  Ovid,  Met.  15.  Sllf. : 

.     .     .     ' '  mihi  mens  intemta  mansit, 
exiliis  contenla  suis  ;" 

thinking  only  of  its  exile ;  entirely  occupied  with  the  thought  of 
exile. 

Immiscuit  (vs.  815). — Compare  Hom.  II.  16.  813  (of 
Euphorbus,  retreating  and  hiding  himself  in  the  crowd  after  he 
had  inflicted  the  first  wound  on  Patroclus)  : 

0  ^iv  avdis  avedpafjiej  /xikto  S'  OfitKcfi, 
c/c  XP""^  apva^as  iopv  fifi\ii>ov  ovS'  ime/ieiye 
TlarpoKKov,  yv/ivoi'  irtp  fovr',  ev  Sijiotjjti. 

IlIjA  manu  MORiENS  TELUM  TEAHiT  (vs.  816). — Our  author 
here  returns  to  Camilla,  whom  he  had  left  at  vs.  805  mortally 
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wounded  and  falling  from  her  horse,  in  order  to  describe  how 
Aruns  conducted  himself  on  seeing  his  victim  fall.  Nor  is  it 
alone  to  the  moment  of  her  falling  from  her  horse  (ruentem) 
our  author  goes  back.  He  goes  back  even  beyond  that  point, 
and,  taking  up  the  narration  broken  oil  at  virgineumque  alte 
BiBiT  ACTA  CRUOEEM,  tcUs  you  how  the  wounded  heroine  herself 
drew  forth  the  shaft,  leaving  the  blade  behind ;  how  she  gave 
a  last  command  to  Acca,  and  finally  fell  from  her  horse,  the 
narrative  being,  in  point  of  time,  no  further  advanced  at  ad 
TEREAM  NGN  spoNTB  FLTJENS   (vs.  828)  than  it  had  been  at 

RUENTEM    (vs.    805). 

Illa  manu  moriens  telum  trahit,  ossa  sed  inter  ferreus 
AD  costas  alto  STAT  vuLNERE  MucRO  (vv.  816,  817). — Draws 
out  the  weapon,  all  except  the  iron  head,  or  blade,  which 
remains  fixed  between  the  ribs. 

Atque  haec  ita  fatur  (vs.  822). — "  Unum  abundat;  nam 
supra  ait  alloquitur"  Servius.  True ;  but  this  "  abundance " 
is  usual  in  all  languages  ;  Hom.  //.  6.  U06 :  iitoq  t  t^ar,  sk  r' 
ovo/ia^e. 

Ita. — "  Nieht  sic.  Ita  ist  sic  affecta ;  unter  diesen  Umstan- 
den  moribunda,"  Thiel.  Certainly  not ;  but,  simply,  sic,  "  says 
thus." 


827-847. 

SIMUL — ERIT 


SiMUL   HIS  DICTIS   LINQUEBAT  HABENAS,  AD   TERRAM  NGN  SPONTE 

FLUENs  (vv.  827,  828)  : 

.     .     .     ' '  a  pena  detto 
ebbe  cosi,  che  abbandonando  il  freno 
e  Tarme,  e  se  medesma  ;  a  capo  chino 
tvabocco  da  cavallo."  (Cai'o.) 

This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  picture  our  author  has  set 
before  his  readers.     Camilla  does  not  first  conclude  her  address 
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to  Aoca,  and  then  let  go  her  horse's  reins,  but  while  addressing 
Aoca  is  gradually  letting  go  the  reins.  Simul  his  dictis  lin- 
QUEBAT  HABENAS,  tts  she  Said  these  words  she  was  letting  go  the 
reins. 

NoN  SPONTE. — Not  by  any  means  nolens,  or  invite;  but  not  of 
her  own  accord,  not  propria  motu ;  i.  e.  not  dismounting,  as  she 
might  have  done  when  unhurt,  but  dropping  down  involun- 
tarily. The  approach  of  death  is  rendering  her  unconscious, 
and  as  she  becomes  unconscious  she  gradually  lets  go  the  reins, 
and  falls  off  the  horse.  The  meaning  of  sponte  is  never,  as 
I  believe,  consentingly,  or  in  consequence  of  a  biassing  or  moving 
agency,  but  always  e  proprio  motu,  or  spontaneously,  as  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  grew  in  the  golden  age ;  unhidden,  as  we  say.  The 
words  AD  TEKRAM  FLUENS  expressing  only  descent  or  dropping 
to  the  ground,  and  not  expressing  whether  that  descent  is  or 
is  not  made  e  proprio  motu,  the  words  non  sponte  are  added 
to  express  the  complete  sense ;  viz.,  that  the  descent  was  not  made 
e  2>roprio  motu.  Still  further,  the  ordinary  dropping,  dismount- 
ing, or  descent  from  the  horse  (vv.  499-501,  above  :  "  portisque 
ab  equo  regina  sub  ipsis  Desiluit,  quam  tota  cohors  imitata 
relictis  Ad  terram  defluxit  equis")  being  sponte,  or  e proprio  motu, 
the  force  of  the  negative  non  sponte,  expressive  of  how  the 
thing  was  not,  is  much  greater  than  would  have  been  the  force 
of  an  affirmative  saying  how  the  thing  loas.  It  is  as  if  he 
had  said,  dropping  to  the  ground,  but  not  as  she  was  wont  to 
drop  sponte  {of  her  otvn  motion).  Further  still,  the  words  non 
SPONTE  thus  introduced  into  the  middle  of  the  phrase  au 
TEKRAM  FLTJENS  have  the  effect  of  an  interjection ;  as  if  Virgil 
had  said :  ad  terkam  {heii,  non  sponte)  fluens.  Non  sponte 
is  thus,  toto  caelo,  different  from  invite,  expressive  of  opposition 
of  the  will.  Camilla  being  insensible,  Camilla's  will  makes  no 
opposition  to  her  movements,  only  is  not  a  party  to  it.  Her 
dismounting  is  on  this  occasion,  alas  !  not  her  usual  voluntary 

act. 

For  NON  SPONTE  FLTJENS,  comparc  Plut.  Vita  Pyrrh.  30 :  o  Se 
Uvppoq  afxa  ry  irXtiyij  tov  Boparog  SieXaaai;   iKtivov  [Eualcum] 
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■aiTEppvri    Tov    iTTTTOV    KOI    TTiKog   JjSrj    TTUvrac   tiri   Ttf)   EvaAK({» 
ixa\ofisvovg  oTTSKTEiva  roue  Aoyaoag. 

HeU    NIMIUM,    VIRGO,  NIMIUM    CRCDELE    LUISTI    SUPPLICIUM 

(vv.    841-844). — Compare    the    lamentation    of    Hippolytus, 
Eurip.  Sippol.  13U8-1369 : 

aiat,   atai 

SvffTTiVos  eyta 


o5'  0  ffefivos  eyw,  Kai  ^eotreTTTwp, 
oB'  0  (rcocf>po(Tvvy  iravTas  uTrepff^xW) 
irpovTTrov  es  aSijv  0"T€iX'''j  KaraKpas 
oK€(ras  $ioTOv.     fiox^ovs  5'  aWcos 
rr]s  evffeffias 
€is  avdpairovs  cirovr^aa. 


Desertae  (vs.  843). — Lonely^  solitary;  nothing  more.  Com- 
pare 2.  714  :  "  desertae  Cereris." 

Neqtje  hoc  sine  nomine  letum  per  gentes  erit  (vv,  846, 
847). — Accordingly  Dante,  Infern.  1.  106 : 

*'  di  quell'  umile  Italia  fia  salute 
per  cui  mori  la  vergine  Camilla." 


854-857. 

XjT  VIDIT  EULGENTEM  ARMIS  AC  VANA  TUMENTEM 
CUR  INQUIT  DIVERSUS  ABIS  HTJC  DIRIGE  GRESSUM 
HUC  PERITURE  VENI  CAPIAS  UT  DIGISTA  CAMILLAS 
PRAEMIA  TUNE  ETIAM  TELIS  MORIERE  DIANAE 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  854). 

I'UIGENTEM  AEMis  I  SoDi.,  Pal.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;   D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 

(1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Jalin  ;  Heyne  ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Brunck. 

FVLGE  R 

lAETANTEM   ANiMis    I    Med.   (LAETANTEMANIMIS).     Ill   Wakef . ; 

"Wagn.  {Lect.  Very.,  ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;  Ribb. 
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VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  857). 

TUNE  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heias.  (1670)  ; 
Philippe ;  Heyne ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Voss ;  Lad.  ; 
Haupt ;  Ribb. 

TuauE  III  Brunck. 


Hue  PERiTURE  vENi  (vs.  856). — Compare  Ennod.  Epithal. 
Maxim.,  De  la  Bigne,  vol.  ix.,  p.  418  B  (Cupid,  addressing 
Maximus  just  before  he  shoots  him  with  his  arrow] : 

' '  tune  Dionaeum  tumef  actus  despicis  ?  inquit, 
hue  Venerem  culture  veni  ;  qui  tardius  arsit, 
in  multum  calet  iEe  rogus,  celeresque  favillas 
restituet  quaecunque  pyrae  subduoitur  arbor." 

Camillae  (vs.  856). — I.e.,  ocasae  Camillae,  propter  Camillmn 
occisam.  The  same  kind  of  genitive  as  "  ereptae  virginis," 
2.  413  (where  see  E,em.). 

Tune  etiam  telis  moriere  dianae  (vs.  857). — "  Cum  in- 
genti  amaritudine  dictum  est;  nam  ei  etiam  genus  invidet 
mortis.  Quod  autem  ait  tune  etiam,  ad  Niohes  numerosam 
pertinet  sobolem,"  Servius ;  and  the  explanation  of  Servius  is 
on  the  whole  correct,  only  limiting  within  too  narrow  a  compass 
the  allusion  in  etiam  to  the  other  persons  who  have  died  by  the 
weapons  of  Diana,  which  other  persons  are  not  the  children  of 
Niobe  only,  but  (1)  the  nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  whom 
the  goddess  had  shot  on  account  of  unchastity ;  amongst  them 
— (a),  according  to  Pindar  {Pyth.  3.  8)  (Dissen),  Coronis  the 
mother  of  Aesculapius  : 

Tov  fiev  evtirtrov  ^Kiyva  dvyartjp 

npiy  Te\ea<raL  fxaTpoiroKcp  <tvv  EtAetdi/tf^  ZafJi^iffa  xpv(r^ois 

To^oiffiv  VTT  Apre/iLtSos, 

eis  AiSa  So/iov  cv  BaKapup  KOTe/8o  rexvo'S  ATroAAaii/or.  X"'^"*  ^'  "'"'  aAiSior 

yLyverai  iraiSatv  Aios 

[where  Dissen :  " AprfjuiSoe  quae  vulgo  feminas  necat,  ut  Apollo 
viros  (Conf.  Nitzsch.  Comment,  ad  Odyss.  1,  p.  196,  Mueller 
Prolegom.  Mythol.,  p.  426),  saepissime  absque  poena,  alias  vero 
puniens  leto,  ut  hie,  et  Iliad.  21/..  606 "]  ;  (J),  according  to 
ApoUodorus   {3.   8.   2),    Callisto :    Etat  Zt  ot  AEyovrte,  u>e 
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ApTfjute  avrriv  (Callisto)  Karero^ivtrEV,  on  rriv  Trapdsviav  ouk 
£^uXa^£v."     («)    Chione,  Ovid,  Met.  11.  3 U: 

,     .     .     "  curvavit  comu,  nervoque  sagitttam 
impulit  et  meritam  traieeit  arundine  linguam. 
lingua  tacet ;  nee  vox  tentataque  verba  sequuntur : 
conantemque  loqui  cum  sanguine  vita  reliquit," 

and  Hygin.  Fab.  200.  (3)  Ethemea,  the  wife  of  Merops,  king- 
of  Cos :  Hyginus,  Astron.  2.  16 :  "  Hunc  (Meropem)  habuisse 
uxorem  nomine  Ethemeam,  genere  Nympharum  procreatam, 
quae  cum  desierit  eolere  Dianam,  ab  ea  sagittis  figi  coepit. 
Tandem  a  Proserpina  vivam  ad  inferos  arreptam  esse."  (4)  the 
mother  of  Clyte,  Val.  Flacc.  3.  321  (Olyte  speaking] : 

.     .     .     ' '  Triviaeque  potentis 
oocidit  arcana  genetrix  absumpta  sagitta." 

(5)  Orion,  Hor.  Od.  8.  h.  71  : 

.    ,    .     "  notus  et  inte'grae 
tentator  Orion  Dianae 
virginea  domitus  sagitta ; ' ' 

ApoUod.  1.  4.  3  :  Hpiojva  Se  kprtiiiQ  airiKTsivev  ev  Ar|X(j»,  slain 
by  Diana,  acccording  to  some,  because  he  had  attempted  the 
chastity  of  Opis  herself.  Ibid.,  1.  4.  5  :  o  Se  Qiptoov,  to?  piv 
ivioi  \eyov<Tiv,  avypsdt],  8i(tic£VEiv  Aprepiv  TrpoKaXov/xsvoQ'  wg  St 
TiviQ,  (iiaZofiivoQ  QiTTiv,  ptav  TMv  t%  Yirepf3opi<i>v  Trapaytvofii- 
vwv  irapQivwv,  vtt'  Aprspi^og  ero^ivBri.  (6)  the  children 
of  Niobe  and  Niobe  herself,  slain  by  Diana  and  Apollo 
conjointly,  Ovid,  Met.  6.  1I/.6,  sqq. 

This  list  (without  including  in  it  either  Actaeon  or  Adonis, 
slain  also  by  Diana — by  means  of  a  wUd  boar,  according  to  the 
received  account ;  but,  according  to  Euripides  (Hippol.  lU^O), 
with  her  arrows : 

iyta  yap  auTijs  aWoy  eJ  ejuijs  X^P"^) 
OS  av  ^aXurra  ^iKt&tos  Kvpri  ^poraiy, 
robots  a<l>vKTOts  toktSc  Ti/J.up7j(rofiaty 

is  sufficiently  long  and  respectable  to  justify  and  explain  the 

TUNE  ETIAM  of  Opis. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  list  of  persons  slain  by 
Diana  was  very  much  greater ;  that  it  included  all  those  who 
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died  suddenly  from  mysterious  and  unknown  causes.  I  am 
inclined  to  this  opinion,  not  only  by  Valerius  Flaccus's  (3,  321) 

.     .  "  Triviaeque  potentis 

occidit  arcana  genetrix  atsumpta  sagitta," 

above  quoted,  but  by  the  fact  that  this  very  death  of  Aruns 
was  of  this  kind,  Aruns  being  found  slain,  nobody  knew  by 
whom,  and  therefore  being  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Diana. 
That  to  die  by  the  weapons  of  Diana  signified  to  die,  if  not 
mysteriously,  at  least  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  is  rendered 
in  a  very  high  degree  probable — (I)  by  the  question  put  by 
Ulysses  to  the  shade  of  his  mother,  Horn.  Odyss.  11.  171 : 

Tts  vv  (Te  Ktip'  eSajuatrtre  Tavr\\iyiOS  davaroio; 

•(}  SoA.iX'?  vovffos  7';  ft  A-pT^fiis  Loxeaipa 

01s  ayttvois  j8eAee<r<rii»  eTrojxoMei'l  tcamreipvev  ; 

and  by  his  mother's  answer  (vs.  198) : 

OUT  efi   eyt  fieyapoiffiv  evffKotros  Iox€otpa 
ots  ayavois  $e\e€ff(rip  eTroixofievij  KaTSTretpvev 
ovT€  ris  ovv  /xoi  vovffos  GTrrjKudePj  Tire  fj.a\iffTa 
TTjKeSovi  irrvyepr]  fjLe\€Oiv  €^ei\ero  Ovfioy, 

death  by  the  weapons  of  Diana  being  both  in  the  question 
and  the  answer  contrasted  with  death  by  slow  and  emaciating 
disease  ;  also  (S)  by  the  wish  of  Penelope,  awaking  out  of 
deep  sleep,  that  Diana  would  kill  her  immediately,  avriKa  vw, 
at  that  very  moment,  and  so  put  an  end  to  her  longing  for  the 
return  of  Ulysses,  Hom.  Odyss.  18.  SOI  : 

n  /ic  /uo\'  MVoiraBt)  fia\aKov  irepi  Ku/i   cKoA.ui/'ei/- 
ai9e  fxoi  ws  (laKaKov  Savarov  iropot  Aprefxis  ayvt) 
avTiKa  vw,  tvtt  jmj/ceT'  oSvpo/ievr)  Kara  Bvfiov 
aiava  tpBtvudwy  tto(Tlos  'jroSeovffa  <pi\oto 
vavTOiriv  aperriV   firei  e^oxos  riev  kxaimv. 

The  connexion  of  thought  is  as  follows :  Come  hither,  that 
you  may  receive  the  reward  you  have  merited,  i.e.  death.  It 
then  occurs  to  Opis  that  the  death  was  to  be  inflicted  by  the 
weapon  of  Diana ;  and  she  adds,  Is  it  possible  that  you,  wretch 
as  you  are,  tune  etiam,  are  to  die  so  honourable  a  death — a 
death  which  will  always  render  you  famous?  And  this,  no 
doubt,  is  the  meaning  Servius  found  in  the  passage,  for  he 

HENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  IV.  17 
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says:  "nam  ei  etiam  genus  invidet  mortis."  Very  different, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  wholly  false,  is  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  words  by  Jahn,  Wagner  (1861),  and  Forbiger :  "  ne  spera 
te  Dianae  tela,  quae  nemo  vitare  potuit,  esse  vitaturum."  Had 
this  been  the  meaning,  the  words  would  have  been,  not  tune 
ETIAM,  implying  the  wish  on  Opis's  part  that  he  should  not  so 
die,  being,  as  he  was,  unworthy  of  so  high  an  honour,  hut  the 
very  opposite:  nonne  etiam;  shall  not  you,  too,  die?  i.e. 
shall  you  escape  ?  Compare  Val.  Flaec.  4.  242  (Amycus  to 
Pollux): 

,     .     .     "<«<««,  e  soeiis  electus  iniquis, 
tune  Amyci  moriere  manu," 

where  also  the  tune  indicates  contempt :  Is  it  you  who  are  to 
die? 

The  gist  of  the  whole  passa,ge  is  this,  that  Opis  regrets 
that  so  mean  and  unworthy  a  person  as  Aruns  should  have  the 
honour  of  dying  by  the  weapons  of  Diana.  He  is,  indeed,  to 
die  ;  he  has  merited  that  punishment  by  killing  Camilla : 

HUC  PERITURE  VENI,  CAPIAS  UT  DIGNA  OAMILLAE 
PBAEMIA  ; 

but  his  death  by  the  weapons  of  Diana  is  too  honourable  : 

.       .       .      TUNE  ETIAM.  TELIS  MORIERK  DIANAE  ? 

Even  thou  to  die  by  the  weapons  of  Diana  /-^f  or  the  words,  though 
in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  have  the  force  of  an  exclama- 
tion. Compare  Stat.  Theb.  10.  907  (of  Jupiter,  provoked  by, 
and  about  to  strike,  Oapaneus) : 

.     .     .     "ipse  f uveiitem 
risit,  et  incussa  sanctarum  mole  comarum, 
'  quaenam  spea  hominum  tumidae  post  praelia  Phlegrae  ? 
ttine  etiam  feriendus  ?  '  ait." 

Is  it  possible  that,  even  after  the  punishment  the  rebelhous 
giants  have  met  at  my  hands,  I  am  still  to  be  braved  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  I  am  to  have  the  trouble  of  smiting  even  thee— so 
contemptible  a  wretch  as  thee  ? 
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858-914. 

THREISSA REDUCAT 


VJ.S.  LECT.  (VB.  892). 
-UT  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.     H  |.     HI  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ; 
Pott. ;  Ribb. 

ET  II  i. 


VAR.  LECT.  Ipunct.}  (vs.  892). 
(monstrai  patriae)  vt  III  Don  at. ;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heya.). 

(monstrai — camillam)  III  Voss;  Ribb. 

PATRIAE  [tjt  tedere  CAMILLAM,]  III  Brunck.     Printed  tbus  in  Brunck's 
ed. ;  accordingly,  VT  tidere  camillam  rejected  by  him. 


rAS.  LECT.  (vs.  895). 

TJ 
ARBENT  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  (ARDENT).   Ill  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ; 

Heyne;     Brunck;    Wakef.;   Wagn.    {Led.    Very.,   ed.    Heyn.,    and 
Praest.) ;  Ribb. 

acdent  III  D.  Heins. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 


Thkeissa  (vs.  858). — A  Thracian  maid,  and  therefore  skilled 
in  masculine  exercises,  1.  320  : 

.     .     .     ' '  qualis  equos  Threissa  f  atigat 
Harpalyce." 

Ignoto  camporum  in  pulvere  (vs.  866). — "In  deiii  Fremd- 
Mngstaitb  des  Gefildes"  Yoss.  No  ;  for  such  interpretation  con- 
verts the  words  into  an  expression  of  pity  for  Aruns,  for  whom, 
as  the  treacherous  and  cowardly  slayer  of  Camilla,  it  is  impos- 
sible any  pity  can  be  felt  or  meant.  The  words,  on  the  contrary, 
are  the  well-deserved  dishonour  shown  to  the  remains  of  the 

traitor  and  coward,  viz.  that  they  are  left  by  his  obliti  .soon 

17* 
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lying  in  the  unknomi,  i.e.  undistinguished,  unmarked,  unvisited 
dust  of  the  plain  ;  i.  e.  in  the  dust  which  no  one  knew  or  oared 
about.  See  Eem.  on  "  nudus  in  ignota  Palinure  iacebis 
arena,"  5.  871. 

DiSIECTIQUE  DUCES,  DESOLATIQUE  MANIPLI  (vS.  870). — "  De- 

soLATi,  ut  vastatae  cohortes,"  Heyne.  No ;  desolati  ducihus  : 
the  DUCES  are  disiecti,  and  fly  for  sa;fety  to  the  city,  each 
saving  himself  the  best  way  he  can  ;  the  manipli,  desolati 
ducihus,  deserted  and  left  desolate  by  their  duces,  do  the  same, 
Stat.  Theh.  10.  179  : 

"staut  circiim  subiti  proceres,  tit  quisque  perempto 
proximus,  et  magnis  loea  desolata  tuentur 
regibm  haud  laeti,  ^eque  hue  crevisse  dolentes  ; ' ' 

i.e.  loca  desolata  magnis  regibus,  the  places  desolate  of 
the  great  kings,  i.e.  the  great  kings'  places  desolate. 

Prima  fugit,  domina  amissa,  levis  ala  camillae  turbati 
FUGiUNT  RUTULi  .  .  .  CAMPUM  (vv.  868-875). — With  the  death 
of  Camilla  the  whole  army  flies  and  shuts  itself  up  in  the  city ; 
exactly  as,  with  the  death  of  Penthesilea,  her  prototype,  the 
whole  army  flies  and  shuts  itself  up  in  the  city.  Dares  Phryg., 
36  :  "  Neoptolemus  stragem  facit.  Penthesilea  oceurrit ;  forti- 
ter  comminus  stetit.  Dum  per  aliquot  dies  acriter  pugnaverunt, 
ambo  multos  occiderunt.  Penthesilea  Neoptolemum  sauciat. 
lUe  dolore  accepto  Amazonum  ductricem  Penthesileam  obtrun- 
cat.  Eo  facto  totum  exercitum  Troianorum  in  urbem  fugat. 
Argivi  cum  exercitu  murum  circumdant,  wt  foras  Troiani  exire 
non  possent." 

E      SPECULIS       PERCUSSAE       PECTORA       MATRES       FEMINEtiM 

clamorem  ad  caeli  sidera  tollunt  (vv.  877,  878). — "E 
SPECULIS,  de  muris,"  Heyne,  Wagner  {Praest.),  Forbiger.  I 
think,  not  from  the  walls,  hut  from  the  arx — first,  because  there 
is  plainly  a  contrast  between  speculis  and  muros  :  the  dust  is 
rolled  ad  muros  (vs.  876),  the  women  raise  a  shout,  e  speculis 
(vs.  877),  surely  not  e  muris,  but  from  a  place  to  which  they 
fled  for  safety  when  they  saw  the  dust  borne  toward  the  walls,^ 
and  the  enemy  breaking  in  at  the  gates.  By-and-bye,  indeed, 
they  recover  courage,  and  fight  from  the  walls  (vs.  891) ;  but  at 
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present,  under  the  first  influence  of  terror,  they  have  retreated 
to  the  arx,  and  there  shout  and  beat  their  breasts  ;  stecondly, 

because  e  speculis  is,  as  I  have  shown  (see  Rem.  in  loc),  equi- 
valent to  ex  arce,  I4..  586. 

IpSAE  .  .  .  MATRES  .  .  .  UT  VIDEBE  CAMILLA  M  (VV.   891,  892). 

— Compare  the  effect  which  the  example  of  Penthesilea  pro- 
duces on  the  Trojan  women  who  witness  her  exploits,  Quint. 
Calab.  1.  403 : 

TputaB^s  5'  airavfvdev  Apr}ia  cpya  ywattcos 
daufjLa^oVf  Tro\efj.oio  S'  epus  \a$ev  linToSafietay, 
AvTtjj.axoiQ  Bvyarpa,  jU€V€7rT0A€/i0i0  5*  aKotrtv 

The  ellipse  after  camillam  is  thus  filled  up  by  "Wagner  {Led. 
Verg.,  p.  412) :  "  tela  manu  iaoientem." 

MoNSTRAT  AMOR  vERus  PATRIAE  (vs.  892)  is  parenthetic, 
exactly  as  "  sic  ducis  urget  amor,"  Claud.  Bell.  Getic.  UOh-  '■ 

"  nee  minus  aecepto  nostrae  rumore  cohortes 
(sic  ducis  urget  amor)  properantibus  undique  signis 
conveniunt ;   visoque  animi  Stilichone  recepti 
singultus  varies  lacrimosaque  gaudia  miscent." 

TJt  videre  camillam  belongs  to  the  current  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  nearly  corresponds  to  the  "visoque  animi  Stilichone 
recepti"  of  Claudian.  Compare  also  Stat.  Theb.  10. 570  (apologiz- 
ing for  the  Theban  woman,  during  the  siege  of  Thebes,  becoming 
viragines)  : 

"  illas  cogit  amor,  nee  habent  extrema  pudorem. 
ipsae  tela  viris,  ipsae  iram  animosque  ministrant." 

MoNSTRAT ;  dictates.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense, 
9.44: 

"  confeiTe  manuni  pudor  iraque  »«OHsir«i." 

TuRNUM  IMPLEX  NUNciiTs  (v8.  896). — "Simile  exemplum 
in  omni  Latinitate  non  extare  puto,  ubi  nuntius  aliquem 
implere  dicitur,  sine  addito  substantive,  quo  impletur. 
Turnus  impletur  terroris,  formidinis  recte  :  Turnus 
per  famam  impletur  non  recte  se  habet,"  Peerlkamp. 
We  need  not  search  all  Latinity  for  the  example  required  by 
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Peerlkamp.  We  have  it  in  this  very  Book,  where  (vs.  139)  we 
find: 

"at  iam  Fama  volans,  tanti  praeuuntia  luotus, 
Evandrum  Evandrique  domos  et  moenia  complet," 

where  we  have  "  Fama  praenuntia  "  filling  ("  complet "),  not 
merely  Evander,  but  Evander's  house  and  entire  city,  and  no 
mention  with  what ;  and  where  "  complet "  is  as  much  stronger 
than  iMPLET,  as  con  is  stronger  than  in. 

Obsessos  colles  and  nemoka  aspera  (vs.  902)  are  two  de- 
scriptions of  one  and  the  same  place,  regarded  under  different 
aspects.  In  other  words,  deserit  obsessos  colles  is  a  theme, 
of  which  NEMORA  ASPERA  LiNQUiT  is  the  Variation.  In  still 
other  words,  the  two  distinct  objects,  colles  and  nemora,  make 
up  the  single  picture  :  nemorosos  colles.  See  vs.  905,  be- 
low, and  Eem. ;  also  Remm.  on  1.  550  and  8.  597. 

luGUM  and  silva  (vs.  905)  are  one  and  the  same  place 
regarded  under  different  aspects.  In  other  wordSj  exsuperat 
lUGUM  is  a  theme,  of  which  silva  evadit  opaca  is  the  variation. 
In  still  other  words,  the  two  objects,  iugum  and  silva,  taken 
together,  make  up  the  single  picture  of  wooded  iugum. 
See  vs.  902,  above. 

Ineant  pugnas,  theme ;  praelia  tentent  (vs.  912),  varia- 
tion.     Nl  ROSEUS  FESSOS  iam   GURGITE  PHOEBUS  IBERO  TINGUAT 

EQUos,  theme ;   NOCTEMQUE  die  labente  reducat  (vs.  914), 
variation. 


END    OF    BOOK    XI. 
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ULTHO — FUGACEM 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  37). 
MUTA.I    I   Bom.,   Pal.,    Med.      II  |.      Ill    Yen.  1470;    Kom.   1473 
P.  Manut. ;    D.  Heins. ;    N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738);    Philippe;    Heyne 
Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) 
Ribb. 

iroTAT  I  "  In  eodioibus  aliquot  manu  scriptis  legitur.     Mtttat  in  pluribus 
habetur  ex  antiquis  exemplaribus,"  Pierius. 


Ultro  IjMplacabilis  ardet  (vs.  3). — "Ultro.  Nullis  adhuc 
probris  efc  conviciis  a  quopiam  factis,"  Heyne,  Wagner  [Praest.], 
Forbiger,  Thiel.  "  Ultro.  Interpretantur :  nullus  adhuo  pro- 
iris  et  conviciis  a  quopiam  factis,  Wagner,  in  Quaest.  27.  2:  ultro 
de  eo  qui  nan  lacessitus,  non  provocatua,  noii  rogatus  aliquid  facit. 
Eecte :  sed  ultro  non  facit  ad  bunc  locum.  Nam  si  Turnus, 
ut  praecedit,  reposcitur  promissa,  si  oculis  signatur,  quid  boc 
aliud  est,  quam  lacessitus  ?  Lacessitur  verbis,  lacessitur  signis. 
Ergo  non  ultro  ardet.  Pro  ultro  scribendum  ira.  Ira  impla- 
oabilis  ardet,"  Peerlkamp.  Ultro  is  tbe  rigbt  reading,  but  its 
sense  is  not  that  assigned  to  it  by  Peerlkamp  and  Wagner ;  not 
"  non  lacessitus,"  but  propria  motu.  See  Eem.  on  "  miseresci- 
mus  ultro,"  2.  145. 

TUM  SIC    AFFATUR   REGEM  (vS.   10),  theme;    ATQUE   ITA    TUB- 
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BiDUS  INFIX,  variation ;  ita  repeating  sio,  infix  repeating 
AFFATUR,  and  xtJRBiDUS  being  the  variety. 

Nihil  esx  quod  dicxa  rexracxent  ignavi  aeneadae, 
(vv.  11,  12),  theme;  nec  quae  pepigbre  recusent,  variation. 

CoNciPE  FOEDUS  (vs.  13). — "  Imagine,  form  in  your  mind, 
formulate,  the  treaty."  In  modern  parlance,  "  draw  out  the 
protocol,  the  programme  of  the  treaty."  In  the  four  following 
lines  (aut  hac  . .  .  coniunx)  Turnus  himself  expresses  the  essence 
or  main  gist  of  the  foedus  which  he  bids  Latinus  formulate. 

AEGREScixauE  MEDENDO  (vs.  46). — Doctoriug  makes  him 
worse. 

QUAM  PRO  ME    CURAM  GERIS,  HANC    PRECOR,   OPTIME,  PRO  ME 

DEPONAs  (vv.  48,  49). — "Quam  pro  salute  mea  sollicitudinem 
geris,  hanc  pro  mea  fama  et  gloria  quaeso  derelinquas," 
Servius.  "Ego  Yirgilium  pro  me  bis  posuisse  arbitror,  ut 
vim  adderet.  Quam  pro  me  curam  geris-,  hanc  pro  me  curam 
quam  te  gerere  dicis,  depone,"  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger.  Peerl- 
kamp  and  Forbiger  are  undoubtedly  wrong,  as  Servius  is  un- 
doubtedly right.  What  words  could  more  plainly  express  the 
meaning  assigned  by  Servius  than  curam  quam  pro  me  geris, 

PRO  ME  DEPONAS  ? 

Ex  NOS  XELA,  PAXER,  FERRUMQUE  HAUD  DEBILE  DEXXRA 
SPARGIMUS,     EX    NOSXRO     SEQUIXUR     DE     VULNERE     SANGUIS    (vV. 

50,  51).— Ovid,  rarely  more  brief  than  Virgil  {Eer.  16.  352) 
(Paris  to  Helen) : 

"  et  mihi  sunt  vires,  et  mea  tela  nocent." 
LONGE    ILLI  DEA  MAXER  (vS.    52). LoNGE.       Not/fl!r  off,  but 

of  no  use.  Compare  Flor.  2.6:"  Syracusae,  quamvis  Archimedis 
ingenio  defenderentur,  aliquando  cesserunt.  Longe  illi  triplex 
murus,  totidemque  arces,  portus  ille  marmoreus,  et  fons  cele- 
bratus  Arethusae,  nisi  quod  hactenus  profuere,  ut  pulchritudini 
victae  ui'bis  parceretur." 

FuGACEM  (vs.  52). — Partaking  of  the  nature  of  words 
ending  in  -ax,  therefore  very  affronting.  See  Eem.  on  11. 
713. 
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66-104. 

OKA — CORNUA 


YAH.  LEOT.  (vs.  66). 

OEA.  I  Rom.,  Med.  II  |.  Ill  Yen.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473 ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  K.  Heins.  (1670,  1738)  j  Philippe  ;  Heyne;  Brunok  ;  Pott. ; 
■Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

ossA  III  "Wakef.  • 


VAS.  LECT.  (ts.  68). 

ATTi  I  Rom.,  Med.  II  h  III  K.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne; 
Brunck;  Wakef.;  Pott.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861); 
Lad. ;  Ribb. 

VEL   II  i.     Ill  Bom.    1473  ;  D.  Heins. 


VAn.  LECT.  (vs.  79).  ,      . 

KTTTULi  I  Rom.,  Med.  "In  Rom.  cod.  in  Oblongo  Vatioano,  in  Portio,  et 
plerisque  aliis  antiq^uis  legere  est  kuiuli.  In  Medioeo  ultima  syllaba 
est  aliena  manu  corrupta,  quum  omnino  ectttli  prius  f  uisse  appareat," 
Pierius.  II  |.  Ill  Brunok  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861) ;  Voss ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. ;  Ribb. 

RUTTTLUM  II  f .  Ill  Rom.  1473  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  j 
Heyne. 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  79). 

DiElMAMirs  I  Rom.,  Med.  "  In  omnibus  antiquis  riEijUAMTJS  soriptum 
observavi,"  Pierius.  II  f.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  N.  Heins.  (1670, 
1738) ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861); 
Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

WEIMATTJE  III  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Philippe. 


VAS.  LECT.i^YS.  81). 

EAPlDUsauE  I  Rom.,  Med.  II  f.  Ill  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473  j 
P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,1738);  Philippe;  Heyne; 
Wakef. ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

TEEPIDUSQTIE — [Dr.  Henry  records  this  reading,  without  comment :  it  is 
not  in  Ribbeok,  but  is  cited  from  Menag.  pr.  by  Heyne.] 

EAFisirs  III  Brunck. 
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SiQuis  .  .  .  AUT  uBi   (vs.  68).— See  Eem.  on  "  quam  multi 
.  .  .  vel  cum,"  7.  718-720. 

Mora  libeka  moktis  (vs.  74).— "Scribendum  omnino  : 
Martis,"  Peerlkamp.  No,  no  :  mortis  affords  the  best  sense, 
and  is  besides  abundantly  confirmed  by  Val.  Flacc.  4.  129 
(Neptune,  of  Amycus)  : 

..."  nee  iam  mora  morti 
hino  erit  ulla  tuae." 

Irasci  in  coknua  (vs.  104). — I.e.  to  use  a  word  well  known 
in  grammar  schools,  "  secundum  cornua."  The  form  of  expres- 
sion is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  had,  11.  284, 
"in  elipeum  assurgat,"  f.e.  "secundum  clipeum."  Exactly  as 
the  might  of  Aeneas  was  specially  manifested  by  the  height  to 
which  he  raised  his  shield,  the  fury  of  the  bull  in  our  text  is 
specially  shown  by  the  tossing  of  his  horns.  And  so  both 
passages  have  been  explained  by  Peerlkamp,  to  agree  with 
whom  my  pleasure  is  the  greater,  perhaps  because  so  rare. 


115-130. 

LUCEMQUE — RECLINANT 


VJS.  LECT.  (vs.  120). 

UNO  1  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.    II  f .    Ill  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470  ;  Kom.  147a ; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738) ;  Philippe. 

LiMO  II  i.     Ill  Heyne ;  Biunck  ;  Wakef.  ;   Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
a.vA  Praest.) ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 


LuCEMQUE     ELATIS     NARIBUS     EFFLANT     (VS.     115).  Marlowe, 

Tamhurlaine  the  Great,  2.  Act  4,  Sc.  3  (Tamburlaine  to  the 
kings  of  Trebizon  and  Soria  who,  yoked,  and  with  bits  in  their 
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mouths,  and  whipped  by  him,  are  drawing  his  chariot)  : 

' '  the  horses  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of  heaven, 
and  blow  the  morning  from  their  nostrils, 
making  their  fiery  gait  above  the  clouds, 
are  not  so  honoured  in  their  governor, 
as  you,  ye  slaves,  in  mighty  Tamburlaine." 

Velati  lino  (vs.  120). — Pausan.  Boeot.  39,  informs  us  that 
the  worshipper  before  he  descended  into  the  cave  of  Trophonius 
put  on  a  linen  dress:  tpi^Erat  vpoQ  to  fiavTuov,  xtrwva  ivScSvkojq 
\ivovv.  Compare  Sil.  3.  23  (of  the  worshippers  in  the  temple 
of  Hercules  at  Carthage)  : 

.     .     .     "  neo  discolor  ulli 
ante  aras  oultus  ;  velantur  corpora  lino, 
et  Pelusiaco  praefulget  stamiue  vertex." 

Defigunt  tellurk  hastas  et  scuta  beclinant  (vs.  130). 
— "Eeclinant  ad  terr am,"  Wagner  {Praest.).  No;  reclinant 
hastis,  adhastas. 


143-145. 

8C1S  ut  te  cunctis  unam  quaecumque  latinak 

MAGNANIMI  10 VIS  INGRATUM  ASCENDERE  CUBILE 
PRAETULBEIM  CAELIQUE  LIBENS  in  PARTE  LOCARIM 


lovis  INGRATUM  CUBILE  is  equivalent  to  cubile  lovis 
ingrati  versus  pellices,  exactly  as  in  Columel.  Praef. : 
"An  putem  fortunatius  a  catenato  repulsum  ianitore  saepe 
nocte  sera  foribus  ingratis  adiacere,  miserrimoque  famulatu 
per  dedecus,  fascium  decus,  et  imperium,  profuso  tamen  patri- 
monio,  meroari?  nam  nee  gratuitae  servituti,  sed  doms  re- 
penditur  honor,"  "  foribus  ingratis "  is  =  "  foribus  domini 
ingrati  versus  salutatorem  "  [as  appears  from  the  immediately 
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preceding  words  of  Columella  quoted  to  12.  519]  ;  exactly  as 

in  Juv.  10.  268  : 

' '  vetulus  bos, 
qui  domini  oultris  tenue  et  miserabile  collum 
praebet,  ab  ingrato  lam  fastiditus  aratro," 

"  ingrato  aratro  "  is  equivalent  to  "  aratro  domini  ingrati  versus 
bovem ;"  and  exactly  as  in  Sil.  3.  429  (of  Pyrene,  violated 
by  Alcides) : 

' '  turn  nootem  Alcidae  solis  plangebat  in  antris 
et  promissa  viri  silTis  narrabat  opacis, 
donee  maerentem  ingratos  raptoris  amores, 
tendentemque  manus  atque  hospitis  anna  vocantem 
diripuere  ferae," 

"  ingratos  raptoris  amores  "  is  equivalent  to  "  amores  raptoris 
ingrati  versus  Pyrenen."  How  has  it  happened  that  this 
plain,  simple,  and  obvious  interpretation  has  met  with  so  little 
favour  either  from  ancient  or  modern  commentators  ?  How  has 
it  happened  that  every  imaginable,  nay,  hardly  even  imagi- 
nable, interpretation  has  been  preferred  to  this,  not  merely  by 
Servius,  but  by  every  commentator  from  Servius  down  to 
Conington  ? 

Ingratum  cuBiLE. — "  De  quo  pellici  nulla  gratia  .  .  .  aut 
quod  gratiam  eam  castae  non  praesentat  uxori  lupiter.  Ergo 
sibi  dicit  ingratum  non  illis  quae  ascenderunt;  nam  lu- 
turna  dea  facta  est,  neque  propter  lovem  dictum  est,  qui  im- 
mortalitatis  praemium  persolvit.  Ergo  bene  sibi  ingratum," 
Servius  (ed.  Lion). 

"  Ingratum  h.  invisum,  quatenus  stuprum  lunoni  invisum  a 
love  in  eo  exercetur.  Ita  malim  accipere  quam  aut  ad  lovem 
ingratum  aut  ad  Latinas  ingfatas  retrahere,"  Heyne. 

"  Wofiir  leh  keiner  dank  weiss,"  Thiel.  "  Die  des  gewal- 
tigen  Zeus  misfalliges  lager  bestiegen,"  J.  H.  Voss. 

"  Si  accipies  de  lunone  malam  gratiam  lovis  pellicibus 
referente,  id  menti  reliquaeque  orationi  lunonis  bene  convenire 
cum  Paldamo  (viz.  ad  Propert.  p.  45)  existimabis,"  Wagner 
(1832),  and  to  the  same  effect  (1861). 

"  Quod  conscendit  ingratus  in  eastam  uxorem,"  Grossrau. 

Ingratum  seems  to  represent  Juno's  own  feeling,  and  also 
that  which  she  supposes  Juturna  to  entertain,  as  the  union  with 
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Jove  brouglit  no  happiness  to  those  whom  he  honoured  with 
his  love,"  Oonington.  The  answer  to  this  is  given  by  Servius 
himself,  above :  "  nam  luturna  dea  facta  est,"  &c.  In  other 
words :  the  allegation  ingratum  cubile,  as  applied  to  Jove,  is 
untrue,  for  neither  to  Juturna  nor  to  his  other  pellices  was  Jove 
ever  thankless.  But  where  is  the  necessity  that  the  allegation 
should  be  true  ?  Does  a  god  never  tell  a  lie  to  gain  a  purpose  ? 
Have  you  forgot  Jove's  jSoo-k',  Si,  ouXe  oviifn,  and  are  Juno's 
own  very  next  words  quite  true  ?  How  do  you  reconcile  the 
goddess's  caeltque  libens  in  parte  locarim  with  our 
author's 

HUNC  ILLI  REX  AETHERI8  ALIUS  HONOREM 
lUPPITER  EREPTA  PRO  VIRGINITATE  SACRA VIT  ? 

The  author  tells  the  reader,  not  merely  emphatically,  but  lay- 
ing the  very  strongest  possible  emphasis  on  his  iuppiter  (see 
Rem.  on  2.  246),  that  Jupiter  promoted  Juturna  to  heaven  in 
atonement  of  the  violence  he  had  offered  her,  and  instantly,  in 
the  fourth  line  following,  Juno  assumes  to  herself  the  whole 
credit  of  the  promotion :  .caelique  libens  in  parte  locarim. 
We  are  bound  to  believe  the  author  whose  sole  object  is  to 
inform  his  reader,  to  put  him  up  to  the  level  of  the  story ;  we 
are  not  bound  to  believe  Juno,  whose  sole  object  is  to  win 
Juturna  over  to  a  most  perilous  enterprise,  nothing  less  than 
a  reversal  par  votes  de  fait  of  the  order  of  things  ordained  by 
Jove  and  the  Fates.  And  what  more  likely  to  detach  from 
Jupiter  and  attach  to  herself  the  guileless,  unsuspecting,  nymph, 
than  the  information  that  not  only  was  Jupiter  habitually 
ungrateful  to  the  victims  of  his  passion,  Ovid,  Mek  2.  U87 
(of  Callisto)  : 

"  qualescunqne  manuaad  caelum  et  sidera  toUit, 
ingralumque  lovem,  nequeat  cum  dicere,  sentit ;" 

but  that  even  in  the  nymph's  own  case,  the  recompense 
received  was  due  not  to  Jupiter,  but  to  herself,  Jupiter's 
injured  consort  ?  Quite  right  that  the  simple-minded  water- 
nymph  should  be  worked  on  by  the  fisiXixia  bttcu,  should  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  ascending  climax : 

NYMPHA,  DECUS  FLUVIORUM  ANIMO  GRATISSIMA  NOSTRO, 
PRAETULERIM,  CAELIOUE  LIBENS  IN  PARTE  LOCARIM, 
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and  should  even  have  half  consented  (incertam,  vs.  160)  to 
attempt  some  insane  coup- de-main  to  save  the  life  of  a  beloved 
brother  out  of  the  ruthless  hands  of  Aeneas  backed  by  Jupiter 
and  the  Fates  ;  but  the  Commentators  should  not  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  deceived  also ;  should  have  taken  the  goddess's 
flattering  unction  at  what  the  flattering  unction,  whether  of 
goddess,  god,  man,  or  woman,  is  generally  worth,  and  sus- 
pected, at  least,  if  not  clearly  seen,  that  Juno  was  thinking  less 
of  telling  the  exact  truth,  than  of  how  she  might  best  win 
Juturna  over  to  her  purpose. 

Ut  TE  CUNCTIS  UNAM  .    .    .  PRAETT7LEEIM   (w.   143-145). — A 

very  great  compliment,  the  meaning  being :  not  you  to  any  of 
all,  but  you  to  the  whole  of  them — to  them  all  taken  together. 


147-155. 

QUA  —  QU ATERQUE 


VAR.  lECT.  (vs.  147). 

QTTA  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (QUA,  followed  by  a  letter  obliterated  with  the  pen,  and 
not  now  to  be  deciphered),  Med.*  Ill  Prino. ;  Ven.  1470;  Rom. 
1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  (ed.  gen.) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok  ; 
Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Lad.;  Haupt ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  Praest.); 
Eibb. 

airoAD  I  "  Arus.  Messus  agnoscit  auoAD.  Probus  Valerius  tamen  airoD  hie 
monosyllabum  mavult,  nempe  Kara  Kpaaiv  ex  quoad."  Pierius. 

QUAE  [qu.  misprint?]  Ill  D.  Heins.  (ed.  sp.) ;  N.  Heins.  (1670).  This 
reading  is  not  noticed  by  Heyne. 

ES  ES 

•  VISAT,  not  as  represented  by  Ribbeck,  misled  by  Foggini's  error,  VISAAT. 


NoN— POSSUM  (vs.  151).— The  English  make  an  exactly  similar 
use  of  their  can :  I  cannot,  i.e.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to ;  and  the 
Germans  of  their  mogen  :  Ich  mochte  nicht. 
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QuATERQUE  (vs.  155). — Yau  Gent  conjectures  titraque,  quot- 
ing Qvid,  Met,  15.  803  : 

"  turn  vero  Cytherea  maim  percussit  titraque 
pectus," 

and  the  observation  of   Peerlkamp :    "  Dura   verborum    cou- 
struotio,  quia  statim  sine  copula  sequitur  percussit." 


161-171. 

INTEREA  REGES  INGENTI  MOLE  LATINUS 
QUADRIIUGO  VKHITUR  CURRU  CUI  TEMPORA  CIRCUM 
AURATI  BIS  SEX  RADII  FULGENTIA  CINGUNT 
SOLIS  A"VI  SPECIMEN  BIGIS  IT  TURNUS  IN  ALBIS 
BINA  MANU  LATO  CRISP ANS  HASTILIA  FERRO 
HINC  PATER  AENEAS  ROMANAE  STIRPIS  ORIGO 
SIDEREO  FLAGRAN8  CLIPEO  ET  CAELESTIBUS  ARMIS 
ET  lUXTA  ASCANIUS  MAGNAE  SPES  ALTERA  ROMAE 
PROCEDDNT  CASTRIS  PURAQUE  IN  VESTE  SACERDOS 
SAETIGEBI  FETTJM  SUIS  INTONSAMQUE   BIDENTEM 
ATTULIT  ADMOVITQDE  PUCUS  FLAGRANTIBUS  ARIS 


VAE.  LBCT.  (vs.  161). 
EEGES  INOENTI  MOlE  I  Rom.,    Pal.     II  |.     Ill  Prino.  ;   Eom.  1473  ; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ; 
Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  Pj-a«s*.) ;  Lad.;  Ribb. 

GES 
.  REX  iN-SENTi  BE  MOLK  I  Med.  (REX  INGENTI  DE)  (with  the  X  crossed 

out).    (In  the  space  between  the  lines,  there  is  over  both  letters,  viz.  over 

both  the  D  and  the  E,  an  erasure,  and  through  the  erasure  appear  the 

two  marks  represented  by  Foggini,  the  first  as  a  point,  the  second  as  a 

virgula.    To  me  the  second  has  rather  the  appearance  of  an  8.  It  seems 

as  if  it  were  the  upper  half  of  the  S,  which  Foggini  has  mistaken  for 

a  virgula.     It  is  certainly  not  a  virgula.) 


HENRY,  AENEIUEA,  VOL.  IV.  18 
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Interea  reges  (vs.  161). — I  understand  the  construotion  to  be 
broken  off  abruptly,  not,  with  the  Oomriitentators,  at  reges — 
for  why  insist  so  especially  and  emphatically  either,  with  Servius, 
on  the  great  pomp  and  to-do  with  which  Latinus  is  carried 
("pompa,"  "ambitu,"),  or,  with  "Wagner,  on  the  great  size  of 
Latinus  himself  ("  ingenti  corpore  ")  ? — but  at  mole,  and  the 
sense  to  be  :  "  in  the  meantime  the  kings  in  great  state."  He 
is  on  the  point  of  saying,  "  are  on  their  way  to  the  place  of 
meeting,"  when,  becoming  embarrassed  how  to  speak  of  so  many 
parties  together,  he  suddenly  stops  short  and  individualizes ; 
informing  us,  first,  that  latinus  goes  in  such  a  manner ;  next, 
that  TURNXJs  goes  in  such  other  manner ;  and  lastly,  that  aeneas 
and  ASCANius  go  in  such  third  manner:  exactly  as  11.  690, 
having  begun  to  speak  of  Orsilochus  and  Butes  together,  be 
suddenly  breaks  off  aud  individualizes,  acquainting  us  first 
with  the  fortunes  of  Butes,  and  then  with  those  of  Orsilochus, 
such  individualization  being  preceded  by  a  stricture  common  to 
both,  viz.  "duo  maxima  Teucrum  corpora,"  corresponding  to 
the  stricture  in  our  text,  viz.  ingenti  mole,  common  to  the 
action  of  all  the  reges. 

Specimen  (vs.  164). — "  Specimen  hie  nou  est  exemplum,  sed 
doctimentum;  id  quod  argueret  patrem  Solem,"  Heyne.  "Quo 
ostenditur  solem  esse  avum  Latini,"  Wagner  (1861).  I  think 
the  following  passage  of  Seneca  [Thyest.  219)  shows  that 
specimen  sometimes  signifies  a  great  deal  more  than  either  an 
example,  pattern,  emblem,  or  proof ;  that  it  sometimes,  and  not 
improbably  in  our  text,  signifies  an  object  of  the  nature  of  au 
amulet  or  talisman  (Atreus,  speaking  of  Thyestes) : 

"  fas  est  in'illo  quidquid  in  frati-e  est  nefas. 
quod  enim  reliquit  crimen  intautum  ?  aut  ubi 
sceleri  pepercit  ?  uoniugem  stupro  abstulit, 
legnumque  furto ;  specimen  antiquum  imperi 
fraude  est  adeptus,  fraude  turbavit  domum. 
est  Pelopis  altis  nobile  in  stabulis  pecus, 
aroanus  aries,  duotor  opulenti  gregis ; 
huiusper  omne  corpus  infuse  coma 
dependet  auro,  cuius  e  tergo  novi 
aurata  reges  sceptra  Tantalioi  gerunt ; 
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possessor  hiiius  regnat;  hunc  tantae  domus 

fortuna  sequitur.     tuta  geposita  aacer 

in  parte  oarpit  prata  quae  olimdit  lapis 

fatale  sacro  pascuum  mmo  tegens ; 

hunc,  facinus  ingens  ausus,  assumpta  in  scelus 

consorte  nostri  perfidus  thalami  avehit ; 

hinc  omne  cladis  mutuae  fluxit  malum." 

I  need  hardly  say  how  easily  and  naturally  an  object,  no 
matter  of  what  kind,  which  had  at  first  been  regarded  and  put 
forward  merely  as  a  statement  or  assertion  of  title,  might,  in 
long  process  of  time,  and  among  semi-barbarous  people,  come 
to  be  regarded  and  put  forward  as  constituting  title,  and  even 
as  possessed  of  preternatural  virtues. 

SiDEREO  (vs.  167). — Heavenly;  beautiful  as  the  heavens. 
Olaudian,  Laud.  Seven.  219 : 

"  gaudia  quae  ruraus,  cum  post  victrioia  tandem, 
classica  aidereaa  fen'atum  pectus  in  ulnas 
exciperes." 

Spes  altera  romae  (vs.  168). — One  of  the  two  hopes  of 
Rome,  Aeneas  himself  being  the  other  hope. 

Pecus  (vs.  171). — As  usual  with  Virgil,  a  new  substantive, 
representing  those  already  employed,  viz.  fetiim  and  bldentem, 
and,  as  more  impressive,  used  in  place  of  a  pronoun. 


18* 
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221. 

TABENTESQUE  GENAE  ET  lUVENALT  IN  COKPORE  PALLOR 

VAIt.  LECT. 

PUBENTES I  Rom,,  Pal.,  MecL  (PIT'BENTES).     II  |.     Ill  Princ. ;  Yen. ; 

1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  Pott. 
TABENTES  I  Pierius.*    II  |.    Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670, 

1738);  Philippe;    Heyne  ;    Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  Praest.);    Lad.; 

Haupt;  Brunck;  Wakef. ;  Ribb. 

*  Pierius's  words  are  :  "  Antiquus  Codex  Rlediceae  Bibliothecae,  in  pubextes  primam 
litteram  abrasani  et  alio  atramento  in  P  notatam  ostendit.  Sed  quae  subsequitwr 
vocalis  A,  est  et  ea  quidem  incolurais  conservata,  sed  V  vocali  quinta  superne 
adscripta:  ut  quod  prius  tabentes  leg-ebatur  in  pubentes  sit  immutatura.  Sed 
et  alii  codices  plerique  tabentes  legunt,  et  quod  Donatus  tertium  signum 
tabentium  genarum  fuisse  dicit,  nullam  dubitationem  reliquam  facit  quin  lectio 
castior  sit  tabentes.  The  MS.  here  cited  by  Pierius  is  not — as  I  know  not  by 
what  strange  error  it  has  been  supposed  by  Ribbeck  to  be — the  Medicean  at 
present  in  the  Laurentian  Librarj-,  in  Florence  ("In  Mediceo,  m.  pr.  tabentes 
scriptum  fuisse  Pierius  narrat,"  Ribbeck),  but  that  other  Medicean  so  constantly 
cited  bj'  Pierius  as  to  have  acquired  the  denomination  Mediceus  Pier-zi—a. 
denomination  acknowledged  and  employed  by  Ribbeck  himself.  That  this  now 
lost*  MS.,  and  not  the  Medicean  of  the  Laurentian  Library,  is  meant  by  Pierius 
in  the  words  codex  Mediceae  bibliothecae,  is  placed  beyond  doubt — first,  by  the 
fact  stated  by  Ribbeck,  and  verified  by  myself,  that  the  Laurentian  Medicean 
exhibits  no  signs  of  the  alteration  described  bj'  Pierius;  and  secondly,  by  the 
express  statement  made  by  Pierius  himself  in  the  beginning  of  his  work,  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  find  the  IMS.  which  read  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
hoQ^Lavinia ;  i.  e.  had  never  been  able  to  find  the  MS.  now  in  the  Laurentian 
Library,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Medicean):  "  Anxie  quidem,  ac  diutissime 
quaesivi,  ubinam  gentium  antiquissimus  ille  codex  delitesceret,  in  quo  lavinia 
VENiT  LiTTORA  plerique  non  illitterati  viri  scriptum  asseverarunt,  citato  ei 
Vaticana  bibliotheca  vetustissimo  qui  nusquam  invenitur  codice."  And  again  : 
"  Nullum  ego  neque  in  intima  bibliotheca  Vaticana,  neque  in  ea,  quae  omnium 
commodo  patescit,  neque  in  aliis,  quas  alibi  viderim,  codicem  inveni,  qui 
lectionem  eiusmodi  contineret.** 


*  I  have  compared  several  of  the  readings  of  Pierius's  Medicean  Oblongus 
and  Longobard  (as  given  by  Pierius)  with  the  readings  of  Vat.  Fr.  and  of  the 
older  second-class  MSS.  in  the  Vat.  Libr.,  and  with  the  text  of  the  seven  leaves 
of  Cod.  Augusteus,  publislied  by  Pertz,  but  have  found  no  MS.  which  corre- 
sponds with  any  of  those  MSS.  as  quoted'  by  Pierius.  Bottari  states  that  he 
could  not  find  the  Oblongus  of  Pierius,  but  does  not  state  whether  he  made  any 
search  for  the  Med.  and  Longobard  Pierii  or  not.  He  also  states  that  Pierius 
has  not  made  use  of  Vat.  Fr. 


Tabente^que  GENAE  (vs.  221).  — Ammian.  26.  6  (of  the 
pretender,  Procopius,  at  the  moment  of  his  assuming  the 
imperial  insignia)  "  Stetit  itaque  subtabidus ;  exeitum  putares^ 
ab  inferis." 
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229-232. 

TALIBUS — TURNO 

VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  232). 

FATAiES— lUENO  I  Rom,,  Pal.*  Med.     "  In  Rom.  Cod.  .  .  .  et  in  aliquot 

aliis  oodd.  patales  habetur,"  Pierius.     Ill  Ribb. 
FATALls-TUKNO  II  }§.   Ill  Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 

(1670) ;    Philippe  ;   Brunek ;   Wakef .  ;   Pott. ;    Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Wagn. 

(ed.  1861). 

FATAlls— TUENO     OMITTBD     OR    STIOMATIZJED     III    Heyne  ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.). 

*  Not  FATALls,  as  quoted  by  Ribbeck,  but  fatales  altered  from  fatalis. 


Talibus  (vs.  229).— Such  persons,  i.e.  persons  so  well  able, 
as  you  see  we  are,  to  fight  for  ourselves. 

Fatales  manus  (vs.  232).— "Quid  ait  fatalis  maniis  Etrus- 
corum  (vs  232),  nisi  quis  doceat  fingi  per  irrisionem  posse,  quasi 
in  Fatis  sit,  ne  sine  Etruscorum  auxilio  Turnus  vincatur,  equi- 
dem  non  intelligo,"  Dietsch,  Theolog.,  p.  34. 

This  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  mistake  the  structure 
and  misrepresent  the  sense.  Fa'J'ales  manus  repeats  troes, 
as  ixFENSA  ETRURiA  TURNO  repeats  ARCADES.  In  other  words, 
FATALES  MANUS  is  a  Variation  of  troes,  as  infensa  etruria 
TURNO  is  a  variation  of  arcades.  The  entire  sense  may 
be  expressed  in  the  one  longer  and  more  complicated  sen- 
tence:  "Here  are  (if  we  read  hie),  or  these  are  (if  we  read 
hi),  the  whole  of  them;  not  only  those  Trojan  bands,  with 
which  we  have  been  threatened  by  the  Fates,  but  those  other 
enemies  of  Turnus,  the  Arcadians  from  Etruria;"  and  so, 
precisely,  Servius  :  "  fatalesque  manus,  Troianorum  scilicet 
qui  fataliter  ad  Italiam  venerant ;  ut  sit  iteratio."  Compare 
Sil.  8.  358  : 

"  Faunigenae  eooio  bella  invasere  Sicano, 
saora  manus,  Riituli." 

Fatales  manus. —The  bands  with  which  the  Fates  have 
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threatened  us.  The  bands  by  which,  according  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Fates,  we  were  to  be  invaded.  Olaudian,  de  Bella  Getico, 
61  (of  the  hordes  of  invading  Q-etae)  : 

' '  fataUs  hucusque  manus,  crebrisque  notatae 
prodigiis  abiere  minae." 

The  identical  term  is  applied  by  Silius,  and  in  the  identical 
sense,  to  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Italy,  8.  236  : 

"fataUs  Latio  miles." 


234-235. 


ILLE  QUIDEM  AD  SUPEROS  QUORUM  SE  DEVOVET  ARTS 
SUCCEDET  FAMA  VIVUSQUE  PER  ORA  FERETUR 

IlLE  QUIDEM    AD    SUPEROS,  QUORUM   SE    DEVOVET  ARIS  SUCCEDET 

FAMA,  VIVUSQUE  PER  ORA  FERETUR, — "Tamquam  de  vivo  omnes 
loquentur;  vel,  nominis  immortalite  vivet  et  laudibus,"  Serv. 
(ed.  Lion).  "  Describit  hominem  quem  unica  voce  Graeci  dicnnt 
7r£joij3o»)Tov,"  La  Cerda.  "  Ad  notum  illud  Ennianum  :  *  volito 
vivus  per  ova  virum:'  feretur  serraonibus,"  Heyne.  "Etiam 
post  mortem  feretur  sermonibus  ;  superstes  erit  eius  memoria," 
Forbiger, 

"  er  zwar  wird  zu  den  gotterii,  an  deren  altar  er  sich  opfert, 
steigen  durch  ruhm,  und  lebend  die  mund  umfliegen  der  manner. 

(J.  H.  A'^oss.) 

"  zone  Tumus,  to  the  goddis  above  ful  strauoht, 
to  qiibais  altaris  hym  vowit  and  him  betauoht 
he  ha3  for  zou,  as  that  ze  se,  sayde  sohe, 
■H-yth  fame  etevnale  sail  upheit  be, 

as  evirmare  alife,  and  maist  namekouth,  •    - 

carpit  and  song  in  every  mannis  mouth."  (Douglas.) 

"  aye,  Tumus'  name  to  heaven  shall  rise, 
devpted  to  whose  shrines  he  dies, 

on  lips  of  thousands  borne."  (Conington.) 

It  was  hardly  possible  that  this  passage  should  not  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Third 
Georgic,  8,  9,  and  of  the  Ennian  original  of  both  passages,  and 
it  has,  accordingly,  shared  that  fate,  and  been  no  less  universally 
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and  completely'  misunderstood.  In  every  one  of  the  three 
passages  the  same  error  has  been  committed,  viz.  oka  under- 
stood to  mean  the  7i)outh,not  the  face;  and,  in  our  text,  Turnus; 
in  the  Georgic,  Virgil;  and,  in  the  Ennian  original,  Ennius 
himself,  represented  not  as  appearing  alive  before  men' s  faces,  but 
as  much  in  men's  mouths ;  much  talked  of  by  men.  Let  us  take 
the  Ennian  original  first: 

' '  nemo  me  lacrimis  decoret,  nee  f  unera  fletu 

faxit.  cur?  volito  vivit'  per  ora  virum  ;  " 

not  let  no  one  lament  me ;  my  death  in  only  apparent ;  I  flit  (fly 
hither  and  thither,  flaunt)  alive  through  men's  mouths ;  but  let 
no  one  lament  me;  my  death  is  only  apparent;  I  flit  (fly  hither  and 
thither,  flaunt)  alive  in  the  midst  of  and  before  the  faces  of  men — 
(m)  on  account  of  the  immediate  connexion  in  which  the  "words 
are  quoted  by  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  1.  15.  3I/. :  "Quid  poetae  ? 
nonne  post  mortem  nobilitari  volunt?   unde  ergo  illud  ? 

'aspioite,  o  cives,  senis  Ennii  imagini'  foimam. 
hie  yestrum  panxit  maxima  facta  patrijm. ' 

Mercedem  gloriae  flagitat  ab  iis,  quorum  patres  affecerat  gloria, 
idemque, 

'  nemo  me  lacrymis  decoret,  noc  funera  fletu 

faxit.  cur  ?  Tolito  vivu'  per  ora  virum  ;  " 

Where  who  that  reads  the  two  Ennian  couplets  together,  and 
recollects,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  drift  of  the  argument  in 
illustration  of  which  they  are  cited  by  Cicero,  viz.  that  after 
the  individual's  death  the  soul  continues  to  exist  in  the  visible 
form  of  the  individual :  "  visis  quibusdam  saepe  movebantur, 
hisque  maxime  nocturnis,  ut  viderentur  ii,  qui  vita  excesserant, 
vivere,"  can  even  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  viisible 
form  of  old  Ennius,  which  in  the  first  of  the  two  couplets 
that  ancient  poet  calls  on  his  fellow- citizens  to  behold — 

"  Aspiciie,  o  cives,  senis  Ennii  imagini'  formam  " — 
is  the  identical  form  under  which  the  same  ancient  poet  de- 
scribes himself  in  the  second  of  them  as  flitting  (flying  hither 
and  thither,  flaunting)  not  through  the  mouths  of  men  (for  how 
is  a  visible  form  to  flit  (fly  hither  and  thither,'flaunt)  through 
men's  mouths?),  but  among  and  before  men's  faces?  [fo]  be- 
cause the  expression,  "  vivus  volito,"  where  I  meet  it  again,  viz. 
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0\ii,  Amo)\  1.  8.  13— 

"  hanc  ego  noctumas  vivam  volitare  per  umbras 
suspiooi-,  et  pluma  corpus  anile  tegi " — 

is  spoken  of  a  visible  form,  viz.  the  lena  Dipsas  ;  (e]  because  it 
is  as  certainly  not  the  fame  or  name  of  Ausonius's  poem, 
the  Mosella;  which  flits  through  the  hands  and  pockets  of  many, 
while  it  only  glides  before  and  past  the  mouth  of  Symmachus,  as 
it  certainly  is  Ausonius's  poem,  the  Mosella,  in  the  concrete 
shape  of  a  book,  which  flits  through  the  hands  and  pockets  of 
many,  while  it  only  glides  before  and  past  the  face  of  Sym- 
machus, Symmach.  Epist.  1.  8  (to  Ausonius)  ;  "Volitat  tuus 
Mosella  per  manus  sinusque  multorum,  divinis  a  te  versibus 
eonsecratus ;  sed  tantum  nostra  ora  praelabitur  ;"  (  el}  because 
in  no  less  than  six  out  of  seven  cases  in  which  I  flnd  per  ora  in 
combination  with  a  verb  of  motion  elsewhere,  it  means  before 
faces : — 

Liv.  2.  38  :  "  An  non  sensistis  triumphatum  hodie  de  vobis 
esse?  vos  omnibus,  civibus,  peregrinis,  tot  finitimis  populis, 
spectaculo  abeuntes  fuisse  ?  vestras  coniuges,  vestros  liberos 
traductos  per  ora  hominum  ?  Quid  eos  qui  audivere  vocem 
praeconis  ?  quid  qui  vos  videre  abeuntes  ?  quid  eos  qui  huic 
ignominioso  agmini  fuere  obvii,  existimasse  putatis?"  Sail. 
Jug.  31  :  "  Incedunt  per  ora  vestra  magnifice,  sacerdotia  et 
consulatus,  pars  triumphos  sues  ostentantes."  Plin.  Ep.  2.  10  : 
"  Hominem  te  patientem,  vel  potius  durum  ac  paene  crudelem, 
qui  tam  insignes  libros  tamdiu  teneas!  Quousque  et  tibi  et 
nobis  invidebis  ?  tibi,  maxima  laude ;  nobis,  voluptate  ?  sine, 
per  ora  hominum  ferantur,  iisdemque  quibus  lingua  E.omana, 
spatiis  pervagentur  :  magna  enim  longaque  expectatio  est, 
quam  frustrari  adhuc  et  difEerre  non  debes ;"  let  them  he  brought 
before  the  faces  of  men,  i.e.  let  men  see  them.     Ovid,   Trist.  U- 

' '  hos  super  in  curru,  Caesar,  victore  veheris 
purpureus  populi  rite  per  ora  tui." 

Hor.  8at.  2.  1.62: 

...     "  quid,  cum  est  Lucilius  ausus 
primus  in  hunc  operis  componere  cannina  morem, 
detrahere  et  pellem,  nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 
cederet,  introrsum  turpis." 
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Stat.   Theb.   2.   6^9    (Menoetes,  begging  Tydeus  to  spare  his 

life)  : 

' '  parce  per  has  stellis  interlal)entibus  umbras, 
per  superos,  noctemque  tiiam  ;  sine  tristia  Thebis 
mmtius  acta  feram,  vulgique  jjec  om  paventis 
contempto  te  rege  canam," 

*'  trumpet  before  tbe  faces  of  the  affrighted  crowd."     Whilst  in 
one  case  only,  viz.,  Aen.  11.  296  : 

"  vix  ea  legati,  vaiiusque  per  ora  cucitrrit 
Ausonidiim  turbata  frenior     .... 


ut  primum  placati  animi,  et  trepida  ora  quierunt," 

does  it  mean  through  or  among  mouths.  And  (c)  because 
PER  ORA  used  sometimes  to  express  among  tnouths,  i.e.  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  at  other  times  to  express  before  faces,  i.e. 
in  the  presence  of,  has  its  perfect  analogue  in  "  in  ore,"  used 
sometimes  to  express  in  mouths,  i.e.  tallied- of :  Cicer.  in  Verr.  2. 
23.  56 :  "  Res  percrebuit ;  in  ore  atque  sermone  omnium  coepit 
esse,"  and  at  other  times  to  express  before  faces,  i.e.  in  the 
presence  of :  ibid.,  2.  33.  81 :  "  Quae  in  foro  palam  Syracusis  in 
ore  atque  in  oculis  provinciae  gesta  sunt."  Tacit.  Hist.  3.  77 : 
"  lulianus  ad  L.  Vitellium  perductus,  et  verberibus  foedatus,  in 
ore  eius  iugulatur." 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  "  volito  vivu'  per  ora 
virum"  of  Ennius  is  very  certainly  not  "  I  flit  (fly  hither  and 
thither,  flaunt)  alive  through  men's  mouths;"  but  I  flit  (fly  hither 
and  thither,  flaunt)  alive  in  the  midst  of,  and  before  the  faces  of 
men ;  exactly  as  (6.  293)  the  "  volitare  "  of  the  "  tenues  sine 
corpore  vitae  "  is  not  in  the  mouths  of  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl, 
but  before  their  eyes  and  faces  :  "  cava  sub  imagine  formae." 

Still  less,  if  possible,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  "  virum 
volitare  per  ora"  of  the  Third  Georgia  is  not  "flit  (fly  hither 
and  thither,  flaunt)  through  men's  mouths  ("ab  omnibus  laudari," 
Servius ;  "in  ore  omnium  esse,"  Heyne,  Wagner,  Forbiger) ; 
but  "flit,  (fly  hither  and  thither,  flaunt)  in  the  midst  of, 
and  before  men' s faces ;"  [u]  because  theYirgilian  passage  is  plainly 
a  copy  of  the  Ennian ;  [h)  because  in  every  one  of  the  other 
cases — fifteen  in  all — in  which,  "  volitare  "  is  used  by  our  author. 
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it  is  expressive  of  visible  motion — not  even  the  case  in  "whioh  it 
is  applied  to  Fame  herself,  forming  an  exception  to  the  general 

rule,  9.'  473  : 

' '  interea  pavidam  volitans  pennata  per  urbem   • 
nuntia  Fama  ruit,  matrisque  allabitur  aures 
Euryali ; " 

(c)  because  if  our  author's  "  volitare  per  ora  "  mean  ab  omnibus 
laudari,  in  ore  omnium  esse,  the  connexion. of  "  me"  by  "quoque," 
not  with  the  authors,  but  with  the  subjects  of  the  poems 
mentioned  (viz.  with  Eurystheus,  the  altars  of  Busiris — the 
lad  Hylas,  Latonian  Delos,  Hippodame,  and  Pelops  with  the 
ivory  shoulder) — a  connexion  not  too  easily  avoidable  even  by  the 
reader  who  makes  no  mistake ;about  the  meaning  of  our  text- 
becomes  inevitable,  and  we  haveiYirgil  declaring  that  he,  will 
attempt  to  make  himself,  as 'celebrated,  be  as  much  "in  ore 
omnium,"  »s  Eurystheus,  the  altars  of  Busiris,  the  lad  Hylas, 
Jjatonian  Delos,  Hippodame,  and  Pelops  with  the  ivory  shouldei', 
liow  much  such  subjects,  are  "  in  ore  omnium,"  having  just 
beeu  stated  in  the  words ;  *'  omnia  iam  vulgata;"  "quis  nescit ;" 
"  cui  non  dietus  ; "  qtiod  absurdum  ;  and  (ef)  because  the 
immediately  adjoining  and  intimately  connected  "  me  quoque 
toUere  humo,"  and  "  victor,"  harmonize  as  well  and  perfectly 
with  the  picture  of  Virgil  flaunting  before  men's  faces  as  they 
harmonize  ill — say,  rather,  not  at  all — with  the  absurd  and  in- 
conceivable picture  of  Yirgil — observe  it  is  Yirgil's  self,  not 
Virgil's  name  ("me  quoque,"  "victorque") — flitting  through 
or  among  men's  mouths. 

Having  thus,  as  I  should  hope,  fully  established  my  point 
in  the  case  of  Bnnius,  as  quoted  by  Cicero,  and  that  of  Virgil 
himself  in  the  third  Georgic,  I  shall,  instead  of  subjecting  my 
reader  to  the  tedium  of  a  similar  proof  in  the  similar  case  of 
Turnus,  discharge  my  duty,  perhaps,  more  beneficially  to  him, 
certainly  more  agreeably  to  myself,  by  transcribing,  for  com- 
parison by  him  with  the  whole  three  cases,  that  most  dignified 
and  noble,  that  tender  and  affectionate,  apostrophe  of  the  cas- 
tigator  of  the  Caesars,  to  his  deceased  father-in-law  Agricola, 
Tac.  Agr.  J/.6 :  "  Si  quis  piorum  manibus  locus ;  si,  ut  sapientibus 
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placet,  non  cum  corpore  extinguuntur  magnae  animae ;  plaoide 
quiescas,  nosque  domum  tuam  ab  infirmo  desiderio,  et  mulie- 
bribus  lamentis,  ad  contemplationem  virtutum  tuarum  voces, 
quas  neque  lugeri  neque  plangi  fas  est :  admiratione  te  potius, 
et  si  natura  suppeditet,  similitudine  deeoremus.  Is  verus  honos,. 
ea  coniunctissimi  ouiusque  pietas.  Id  filiae  quoque  uxorique 
praeceperim,  sic  patris,  sic  mariti  memoriam  yenerari,  ut  omnia 
facta  dictaque  eius  secum  revolvant,  formamque  ac  figuram 
animi  magis  quam  corporis  complectantur.  Non  quia  inter- 
cedendum  putem  imaginibus,  quae  marmore  aut  aere  finguntur, 
sed  ut  vultus ,  bominum,  ita  simulacra  vultus  imbecilla  ao 
mortalia  sunt ;  forma  mentis  aeterna,  quam  tenere  et  exprimere 
non  per  alienam  materiam  et  artem,  sed  tuis  ipse  moribus  poBsis. 
Quidquid  ex  Agricola  amavimus,  quidquid  mirati  sumus, 
manet,  mansurumque  est  in  animis  bominum,  in  aeternitate 
temporum,  fama  rerum.  Nam  multos  veterum,  yelut  inglorios 
et  ignobiles,  oblivio  obruet :  Agricola,  posteritati  narratus  et 
traditus,  superstes  erit :  "  a  conclusion  whieb,  to  be  complete  in 
sound  alike  and  sense,  requires  these  three  words  more — theser 
three  resuscitating  words :  volitabit  per  ora. 


237-310. 

LENTI — SOMNUS 


FAS.  LECT.  (vs.  245). 

PKAESENTitrs  I  Pal.,  Med.  "  Antiqui  aliquot  codd.  peaesentiijs  legunt. 
In  Mediceo  peaestaniitts  quidein  seriptum  est  in  dictionum  sequela.^ 
Sed  superne  vetus  haeo  lectio  praesentitts  addita,"  Pierius.  II  i, 
III  G.  Fabricius  ;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738); 
Philippe;  Heyn.  ;  Brunek;  "Wakef. ;  Pott.;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. ;  Ribb. 

PEAESTANTIUS  I  Hom.     II  I.     Ill  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473. 
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VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  264). 
BENSETB  I  iJom.     II  f.     Ill  Yen.  1470;  Eibb. 

DENSATB  I  Med.     II  f .    Ill  Kom.  1473 ;  Pierius  (for  the  sake  of  the 
fuller  sound) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;    N.   Heins.   (1670) ;    Philippe 
Heyne ;  Brunek  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. 
Haupt. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  273). 
ALTO  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (ALVEO)  (with  the  E  crossed  out).     Ill  P.  Manut. ; 

D.  Heins.;    N.  Heins.  (1670);    Philippe;    Hejrne ;  Brunek;  "Wagn. 

(ed.  Heyn.)  ;  Forbiger;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
ADKO  I  Med.   Ill  Wakef. ;  Voss ;  Lad. ;  Wagn.  {Lect.  Very.,  ed.  1861). 


Lbnti  (vs.  237). — 'Eng.  passive. 

Una  tot    (vs.   272). —  Parenthetic.      Thus:    quos    fida 

CRBARAT    (una    TOT)    AECADIO    CONIUNX   TYRKHENA    GYLIPPO. 

SuTiLis  (vs.  273),  —  Leather-work,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
usually  put  together  by  stitching  or  sewing,  was  termed  sutilis; 
and  by  this  term  distinguished  from  cotton- work,  silk-work, 
linen-work,  hemp-work,  which  were  all  kinds  of  texta,  i.e. 
woven  manufactures,  to  which  class  also  wooden-work  was 
referred  on  account  of  the  resemblance  between  carpentry  and 
weaving.  Balteus  sutilis,  therefore,  is  a  leather  belt.  See 
Eem.  on  "  cymba  sutilis,"  6.  413. 

Mej.ior — vicTiMA  (vs.  29  6). — A  scoff  at  the  religious  ceremony 
which  had  just  been  interrupted  by  the  speaker's  parley ;  as  if 
he  had  said :  "  this  is  a  much  better  way  to  sacrifice  to  the 
^ods  than  the  way  we  were  taking  a  little  while  ago;"  or, 
"  if  the  gods,  through  our  fault,  have  lost  a  fat  victim,  we  have 
now  made  up  for  our  fault,  and  more  than  made  up  for  it."  The 
coarse  jest  was  occasioned,  as  Donatus  has  remarked,  by  the 
circumstance  of  Aulestes  having  fallen  over  the  altar.  See 
Eem.  on  6.  483. 

Olli — soMNUS  (vv.  309,  310). — I.e.  oculi  pressi  dura  quiete 
«t  ferreo  somno  clauduntur  in  aeternam  noctem. 
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316-336. 


ME — AGUNTU  It 


Me     SINITE     ATQUB      AUFERTE      METUS      (vS.      316).  "  Nolite 

timere  pro  me,"  Heyne.  "  Nullus  vos  metus  ad  arma  capienda 
incitet.  Nullum  periculum  vobis  imminet.  Ego  et  Turnus 
soli  rem  dirimemus,"  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger.  "  Metus,  ne  ad 
irritum  ceciderit  hoc  foedus,"  Wagner  (Praesf.).  I  think  the 
meaning  is  :  kave  it  to  me,  and  don' if  ear  for  the  result.  Aeneas 
thought  that  his  soldiers  (sues,  vs.  312)  feared  that  he  might 
be  killed  if  he  fought  singly  with  Tuxnus  ;  feared  to  trust  s& 
valuable  a  life  to  the  ohanee  of  single  combat,  and  wished 
instead  to  decide  the  question^by  a  general  engagement.  He 
therefore  shouts  to  them  :  "  What's  this  all  about  ?  The  treaty 
is  struck,  and  all  the  terms  agreed  on.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
fight  but  myself — mihi  ius  concuerbre  soli.  Leave  it  to  me,. 
and  have  no  fear  for  the  result.  Let  me  use  my  right.  I  will 
carry  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  Tumus  {i.e.  the  life 
of  Tumus)  is  due  to  me,  not  to  you."  In  other  words  :  "  Turnus 
is  to  fall,  as  these  sacred  rites  show,  by  my  hand,  not  by  your's." 
In  other  words  still :  "  Turnus  is  mine,  not  your's ;  you  have 
no  right  to  take  him  out  of  my  hands.  Leave  him  to  me,  and 
fear  nothing."  The  fear  which  Aeneas  attributes  to  his  socii, 
viz.,  that  of  some  fatality  befalling  him  in  the  duel,  and  which, 
in  the  words  auferte  metus,  he  desires  them  to  lay  aside,  is 
precisely  the  same  fear  which  he  attributes  to  them,  and 
endeavours  to  solace  at  vs.  110,  above  : 

"  turn  socios  maestique  metum  solatur  luli, 
fata  docens  ;" 

where  the  meaning  is :  "  solaces  the  fear  of  his  comrades,  and 
of  lulus." 
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Me  siNiTE,  equivalent  to  "  mihi  permittite  pugnam." 
Has  inter  voces  (vs.  318),  theme ;  media  inter  talia 

VERBA,  variation.     So  pure  an  example  of  the  form  of  writing 

to  which  I  have  applied  the  terms  theme  and  variation,  that  it 

may  be  taken  as  a  type. 

Qua  pulsa  manu  (vs.  320),  theme;  quo  turbine  adacta, 

variation. 

POSCIT  EQUOS  ATQUE  ARMA  SIMUL,  SALTUQUE  SUPERBUS 
EMICAT    IN    CURRUM,    ET   MANIBUS    MOLITUR    HABENAS    (vV.    326, 

527). — SiMUL  connects  not  equos  and  arma,  but  poscit  and 
EMICAT.  Calls  for  his  chariot  and  arms,  and  leaps  into  his 
ohariot,  all  at  the  same  moment.     Compare  7.  340  : 

"  arma  velit  posoatque  simul  rapiatque  iuventuB  ;" 

not  "  velit  simul  poscatque,"  but  "  velit  poscatque  rapiatque 
simul." 

Immittit  equos  (vs.  333). — "  Immissis  habenis  agit.  Conf. 
5.  146,"  Wagner.  No,  no.  We  must  not  confound  "immittere 
equos  "  and  " immittere  habenas  equis."  "Immittere  equos" 
is  to  let  the  horses  go  at  full  speed  into  the  field  or  plain 
(aequore  Aperto,  in  the  very  next  sentence)  ;  "  immittere 
habenas  equis "  is  to  let  go  the  reins  to  the  horses. 

CiRCUMQUE  atrae  formidinis  ora  iraeque  insidiaeque, 
DEI  coMiTATus,  AGUNTUR  (vV.  335,  336). — How  did  these  per- 
sonages travel  ?  In  the  air,  hovering  about  the  chariot,  or 
how  else? 
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344-364. 

ORNAVERAT — EQUI 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  344). 

OKNATEKAX  I  jRom.,  Pal.,  Med.  Of.  HI  P.  Manut.  ;  Philippe; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  Praest.);  Heyne;  Brnnck ;  Wakef.;  Lad.  ; 
Haupt;  Ribb. 

ONEBATERAI  II  f .  HI  Veil.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670). 


Ornaverat  (vs.  344),  not  "  oneraverat,"  if  it  were  only  because 
"  ornatus  "  is  the  term,  by  which  the  equipment  or  fitting  out 
of  a  warrior  is  designated.     Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  351  : 

"  hie  ultrix  aoies  ornatu  fulgida  Martis 
explicuit  cuneos." 

Ornaverat;  not,  adorned  or  ornameated  (adornaverat),  but 
as  we  s&j, fitted  out,  equipped,  rigged  out ;  i.e.  supplied  with  the 
necessary  or  usual  furniture.  Oieer.  de  Legib.  1.  9.  27 :  "  Nunc 
quoniam  hominem,  quod  principium  reliquarum  rerum  esse 
voluit,  generavit,  et  ornavit  Deus  .  .  ."  "equipped  with  all  neces- 
saries," "  furnished,"  "  fitted  out."  Ammian,  26. 6  (of  Gratian): 
"  Corona  indumentisque  supremae  fortunae  oriiatum."  Spart. 
Qeta,  c.  7:  "Illatusque  est  maiorum  sepulcro,  hoc  est  Severi, 
quod  in  Appia  via  euntibus  ad  portaipa  dextram  specie  Sep- 
tizonii  exstructum,  quod  sibi  ille  vivus  ornaverat.^''  Dares 
Phrygius,  14  :  "  Deinde  ornati  cum  classibus  Grraeci  Athenas 
oonvenerunt."  In  like  manner,  "  ornatus  "  is  rather  "  dress," 
i.e.  habiliments,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  than  ornaments. 
The  two  ideas,  however,  run  into  each  other,  inasmuch  as  in 
all  dress,  properly  so  called,  i.e.  in  all  habiliments,  there  is 
more  or  less  of  ornament;  and  in  all  equipping,  rigging,  or 
fitting  out,  though  the  primary  object  be  use,  there  is  always 
in  view  the  secondary  object,  to  adorn.  Accordingly,  there  is 
generally  more  or  less  of  the  notion  of  ornament  both  in  the 
Latin  word  "  ornatus,"  and  our  corresponding  word  "  dress  '' 
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(I.  654  :  "  Ornatus  Argivae  Helenae,"  tlie  dress,  i.e.  the  cloth- 
ing and  ornament,  the  ornamental  clothing) ;  and  we  even  find 
the  two  words  "  instruere  "  and  "  ornare  "  united  ;  the  former 
expressive  rather  of  the  use  of  the  thing  to  its  possessor ;  the 
latter,  of  its  effect  on  the  senses  of  the  beholder.  Oicer.  de  Legib. 
1.  13.  35:  "quasi  muneribus  deorum  nos  esse  instructor  et 
ornatos." 

Paribus — akmis  (vs.  344). — Matched  arms ;  the  arms  of  the 
one  brother  the   same   as   tliose  of  the   other.      11.  710  (of 

Camilla) : 

.     .     .     " paribusque  resistit  in  armis," 

"in  arms  matching  those  of  her  adversary;"  i.e.  she,  Camilla 
with  sword  and  shield,  and  he,  Aruns,  with  sword  and  shield. 

Sil.  2.  132  : 

"  exclnmaX  paribus  frater  vioimis  in  armis 

Icarus," 

"  Icarus,  in  arms  the  same  as  those  of  his  brother,"  the  two 

brothers  being  archers;  vs.  106: 

"  coryti  fratrum  ex  iimeris  calamique  patemi 
pendebant  volueerque  chalybs,  Minoia  tela." 

Yel     CONFERRE     MANUM     VEL     EQUO     PRAEVERTERE    VENTOS 

(vs.  345) . — "  Ut  vel  pedites  vel  ex  equo  pugnarent,"  Wagner 
[Praest.).  No ;  for  "  conferre  manum  "  is  applied  to  combat 
on  horseback,  no  less  than  to  combat  on  foot :  10.  876  (Aeneas, 
challenging  Mezentius,  who  is  mounted  on  horseback) : 

"  incipias  eovferre  manum." 

Conferre  manum  is  to  fight,  to  close  with  the  adversary,,  and 
EQUo  PRAEVERTERE  VENTOS  is  to  gallop  of£.  The  two  things 
opposed  are  the  fighting  and  retreating,  both  on  horseback, 
EQUo,  although  belonging  to  both,  being  joined  with  the 
latter  clause  only  because  the  retreating,  is  more  especially  the 
work  of  the  horse.  The  paria  arma  with  which  Imbrasus 
had  furnished  his  two  sons  were  swords  and  shields  for  the 
purpose  of  the  close  combat :  conferre  manum  ;  and  horses  for 
the  purpose  of  turning,  when  closely  pressed,  and  galloping  off : 
EQUO  PRAEVERTERE  VENTOS.  Compare  the  "  dimitte  fugam  " 
of  Aruns  to  Camilla,  11.  706. 
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Nomine  avum  keferens^  animo  manibosque  parentkm 
(vs.  348). — Not  resembling  his  grandfather  in  name,  but  bring- 
ing back  his  grandfather  ;  representing  his  grandfather  ;  setting 
his  grandfather  again  before  the  eyes  or  the  mind ;  reminding 
those  who  saw  him  of  his  grandfather  ;  repeating  his  grand- 
father by  his  name.  See  Rem.  ou  "  qui  te  tamen  ore  referret," 
4.  329. 

CuKRUs  (vs.  350). — That  currus  is  here  not  "  chariot,"  but 

"  yoke,"  or  "  team,"  is  placed  beyond  doubt — first,  by  equis, 

next  line  but  one ;  and  secondly,  by  Qeorg.  3.  89  : 

"  talis  Amyclaei  domitus  PoUucis  habenis 
Cyllarus,  et  quorum  Graii  meminere  poetae, 
Martis  equi  biiuges,  et  magni  currus  Achilli." 

Bello — PETiSTi  (vs.  359). ^-See  Eem.  on  4.  675. 

Sternacis  equi  (vs.  364). — Sternax  equus,  a  flinging 
horse ;  a  horse  who  unseats  his  rider  by  throwing  up  his  hind 
quarters. 

Sternacis. — Words  ending  in  -ax  always  signify  something 
bad,  something  that  is  spoken  of  more  or  less  disapprovingly  ; 
ex.  gr.  "  sternax,"  "  minax,"  "  sequax,"  "  loquax,"  "  audax," 
"  olax,"  "  fugax,"  "  vivax."  The  termination  is  retained,  with 
a  similar  signification,  in  the  Italian  language,  in  the  form 
-accio.  See  Remm.  on  "fugax,"  11.  713;  on  "sequacibus 
undis,"  5.  193;  and  on  "audentior,"  6.  95. 

Lapsum  cervice. — EKTpa^t\\i<jQtvTa,  fallen  or  slipped  down 
to  the  ground  from  the  neck  or  withers  of  the  horse,  the  first  effect 
of  the  flinging  of  the  horse  being  to  move  the  rider  forward  from 
his  seat  on  the  horse's  back  to  the  neck  or  withers,  from  whence 
he  slips  down  to  the  ground.  Hence  the  Greek  term  for 
sternax  equijs  is  Kar(i)|ui(Tr»}e  tTTTToc,  i.  e.  a  horse  who  throws  the 
rider  from  his  seat  out  over  the  withers.  Compare  the  account 
given  by  Xenophon  of  Cyrus  having  been  nearly  unseated  and 
thrown  over  the  horse's  withers,  by  his  horse  falling  on  the 
knees:  Cyrop.l.  U-  8:  km  ttoj?  Siain]S(i}v  avTif)  o  mnoQ  ttittth  hc; 
yovara,  Kai  fiiKfjov  kukhvov  €^irfjaxr]\i(jfv. 
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365-367. 

AC  VELUr  EDONI  BOKEAE  CUM  SPIRITUS  ALTO 
INSOXAT  AEGAEO  SEQUITURQUE  AD  LITORA  Fl.lICTUS 
QUA  VENTI  INCUBUEUE  FUGAM  DANT  NUBILA  CAEI.O 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  367)  Ipunet.!,. 

FLUCTUS,  QUA  VENTI  INCUBUKEE.    I    Med. 

TLUCTUS;    ftUA   TENTi   iNCDBnEEB,    F.     Ill    Rob.    Steph. ;    P.    Manut.  ; 
Brunck;  Hanpt ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861)  ;    Lad. 

FLUCTUS,  QUA  VENTI  INCCrBtTEKE,  F.    Ill   Ribb. 

FLUCTUS,   QUA  VENTI  INCUBUBKE  ;  F.    Ill  D.  Heins.  (ed.  Sp.) ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Heyne  ;  "Wakef. 


Insonat  (vs.  366). — I  agree  entirely  in  Heyne's  condemna- 
tion of  the  conjecture  of  Wakefield,  intonat,  which  is  not  only 
Tpa'^iKUiTiQov,  but  contrary  to  the  example  of  Ovid,  whose 
Boreas  "  insonat,"  TrM.  3.  10.  U5  : 

"  et  (juamquam  Boreas  iactatis  insonet  alis." 

Sequitukque  ad  LiTORA  FLUCTUS  (vs.  366). — "  Quidam 
fluctus  melius  numero  singulari  accipiendum  putant,"  Servius. 
"Fluctus  sequitur,  quo  impellitur,  et  ita  actus  pertendit  ad 
litora,"  Wagner  (1861).  Certainly,  neither  the  structure  nor 
the  sense.  Fluctus  is  the  accusative,  not  the  nominative;  and 
it  is  Boreas,  not  the  wave,  which  sequitur.  All  possible  doubt 
is  removed  by  the  explicit  testimony  of  Silius,  14.  121 : 

' '  non  aliter  Boreas,  Ehodopes  a  vertice  praeceps 
quum  sese  immisit,  decimoque  volumine  pontum 
expulit  in  terras,  sequitur  cum  murmure  molem 
eiecti  maris,  ct  stridentibus  affremit  alis." 

Qua  VENTI  INCUBUERE  (vs.  367). — These  words  belong  not, 
with  the  two  Heinsii,  to  what  goes  before,  but,  with  R.  Stephens-, 
Haupt,  and  Wagner,  to  what  follows —first,  on  account  of  the 
cadence,   so  much  superior  w;hen  the  verse  is  not  broken  in 
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the  middle,  but  runs  on,  uno  teiiore,  to  the  end  ;  secondly, 
on  account  of  the  more  complete  parallelism : 

aUA  VENT!  INCUBUERE,  PUGAJI  DANT  NUBILA  CAELO  ; 
SIC  TUllNO  aUAMCUMaUE  VIAM  8E0AT,  AOMINA  CEDUNT  ; 

and  thirdly,  because  they  seem  to  have  been  so  joined  by 
Silius  (15.  713),  whose 

.     .     .     "  ut  cavil  cuiTiint 
nubila,  quum  pelago  oaeltim  permiscuit  Eurua," 

is  probably  an  imitation  of 

aUA  TENTI  IKOUnUERE  FUGAM  DANl'  NUBILA  CAELO. 

Incubuere. — "  Incumbere,"  like  the  Greek  ciraiyitifiv  and 
KaraiyiZiiv,  denotes  the  peculiar  action  of  wind ;  viz.,  its  blowing 
from  above,  downwards.     Hom.  //.  2.  1^7  : 

(OS  S'  ore  KtvtjtTei  'Ze(^upos  /Satfu  KtiXov  eKdaep 
Kafipos  evaiyi^toi/t  €in  t*  ij/MUH  a(rTaxve(r(TLif, 

where  Eustathius:  siraiytZeiv  Si  to  e^o/juai/  Sr/Aoi,  /cot  avwdtv 
iiriTviiiv.  duiv  KM  aiyiOE^  Kai  KUTuiyice^.  too  uvto  koi  KUTaiyiZetv 
XsytTui.  And  again  :  to  Se  a'i^ai  airo  tuiv  veiptXfini,  touto  £(tti 
TO  sTraiyiZiiv.  The  Karmyt^  is  defined  by  Hesychius  and  Suidas 
to  be  iTTKpopa  avifiov  (T^oSfjOv  Kai  T)  Tbjv  vSaTwv  ZaXri ;  and  by 
Aristotle — or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  treatise  de  Ifumio, 
ascribed  to  him  (4.  16) — tojv  ys  /xriv  (iiaiwv  nvsvfiarwv,  K(traiyig 
fxiv  t(TTi  TTVtVfia  avu)Oiv  TVTTTOv  t^aiipvrig,  uvtWa  os,  irvtVfxa 
fiiutov  KUi  a0i'Ci>  iriioaaXXofiivov,  XaiXa\p  oe  /cat  orpojSiAoe 
irvtv/nn    eiXoviiivov  KUTioBiv  av<a. 

The  KUTuiytg  produced  by  Boreas  was  greater  and  fiercer 
than  that  produced  by  any  other  wind,  inasmuch  as  Boreas 
was  not  only  the  strongest  of  the  winds,  Nemesian.  Ci/neg.  273  ': 

"  haud  secus  efFusis  Nerei  per  caerula  ventis, 
cum  se  Thruiciua  Boreas  super  extulit  aiitro, 
stridentique  sono  vastas  exterruit  undas, 
omnia  turbato  oesserunt  flamina  ponto  : 
ipse,  super  fluctus  spumanti  murmure  fervens 
conspic'uum  pelago  caput  eminet:  omnia  eunlem 
Nereidum  mirata  suo  super  aequore  turba;" 

but  was  vent  d'  amont,   i.e.  blew  down  from   the   north,  the 

19* 
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supposed  higher  quarter  of  the  world.     See  Plin.  H.  N.  11. 1^8, 
and  note  of  Delph.  ed. 

The  comparison  in  our  text,  therefore,  stripped  of  its  orna- 
ment, is  of  the  Trojans  flying  before  Turnus,  to  the  clouds  flying 
before  a  Karaijiq  of  Boreas  in  the  Aegean  sea. 

SeQUITUBQUE  ad  LITORA  FLUCTUS  .   .  .  FUGAM   DANT   NUBILA 

CAELO  (vv.  366,  367). — From  all  time  Boreas  has  been  famous, 
both  for  rolling  great  waves  and  bringing  clear  weather,  Horn. 
Odyss.  5.  296 : 

Kai  Boperis  aiBptiyeveTiis,  /leya  kv/m,  kv\ivSo>v. 

Dante,  Paradiao,  28.  79  : 

"  come  rimane  splendido  e  sereno 
I'emisperio  dell'  aere,  quando  eoffia 
Borea  da  quella  guancia,  ond'  h  piu  leno," 

where  Fraticelli  observes :  "  Ognuno  de'  quattro  principali 
venti  e  figurato  in  una  faccia  umana  soffiante ;  ed  ognuna  di 
queste  faccie  manda  tre  venti,  uno  daUa  bocca,  uno  dalla 
guancia  sinistra,  e  uno  dalla  destra.  Borea  sofEa  dalla  bocca 
la  tramontana,  dalla  guancia  sinistra  il  tramontano-grecale, 
dalla  guancia  destra,  '  ond'  e  piu  leno,'  soflBa  il  tramontano- 
maestrale." 

Et  ckistam  adverso  curru  qtjatit  aura  volantem  (vs. 
370). — A  pretty  picture  in  itself,  but  which  should  not  have 
been  placed  here,  inasmuch  as,  harmonizing  ill  with  the  flight 
of  the  Trojans,  which  is  that  of  clouds  be/ore  the  wind,  it  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  awkward  and  mal  a  propos  that  Tu™us 
should  be  described  in  the  selfsame  breath  as  driving  the 
Trojans  before  him  like  clouds  before  the  wind,  and  as  having, 
at  the  same  time,  the  wind  in  his  own  face. 
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372-408. 

CURRUM VIDENT 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  379). 

CUM  1  Horn.,  Pal.,  Med.  (marks  of  an  erased  letter  after  the  M).  II  t. 
Ill  N.  Heins.  (1670, 1738) ;  Phil. ;  Heyn. ;  Brunok  (quom)  ;  Wakef.'; 
Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.  ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

auEM  II  f.     Ill  Yen.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. 


OuRRUM  (vs.  372). — Here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  not  the  car  or 
chariot,  but  the  yoke  or  team  ;  "  equorum,"  vs.  373  ;  "  iugis," 
vs.  374.     See  Eem.  on  12.  350. 

HUNC  LATA  RETECTUM  LANCEA    CONSEQXJITUR  (VV.  374,  375). 

— "  Non  a  Tumo,  sed  a  tergo  immissam  Phegeo  fuisse  hastam 
arbitror  ab  alio,"  Heyne.  No ;  Wagner  is  right :  "  Quum 
Phegeus  equos  dextra  detorquere  adniteretur,  dextrum  eius 
latus  pudatum  esse  apparet.  Sic  facile  potuit,  ut  pauUuluin 
procurrens  ad  ietum  ipsius  Tumi  se  exponeret."  The  ambi- 
guity is  the  defect  of  the  language,  which,  having  no  article, 
expresses  by  the  selfsame  signs  the  lance,  and  a  lance. 

TJt  depositi  proferret  fata  parentis  (vs.  395). — 
"  Depositi,  i.  e.  desperati.  Nam  apud  veteres  consuetude  erat 
ut  desperati  ante  ianuas  suas  coUocarentur,  ut  vel  extremum 
spiritum  redderent  terrae,  vel  ut  possent  a  transeuntibus  curari, 
qui  aliquando  simili  laboraverant  morbo,"  Servius. 

This  is  one  of  Servius's  usual  old  woman's  stories.  The 
sick  man,  whose  recovery  was  despaired  of,  was  said  to  be 
depositus,  not  because  it  had  formerly  been  the  custom  to 
lay  such  persons  before  the  door,  but  simply  because  such 
persons  were  laid  down  by  their  physicians ;  not,  of  course, 
literally  laid  down  out  of  their  bodily  hands ;  but  metaphorically 
laid  down,  laid  down  out  of  their  care,  left  to  lie  without 
further  efforts  being  made  for  their  cure.  We  come  thus  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  depositus,  as  applied  to  the  sick,  viz. 
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that  it  means  not  despaired  of,  but  in  that  state  which  is  the 
consequence  of  being  despaired  of,  viz.  abandoned,  put  out  of 
hand,  left  by  the  physicians  to  take  his  fate,  airoXiXttinficvog. 
Procop.  De  Aedif.  6  (of  Justinian,  despaired  of,  and  therefore 
abandoned  by  the  physicians)  :  on  Sij  avrov  ttotb  vtvoariKOTa 
iriKpoTara,  koi  SoK»)(7tv  iripuxofitvov  OTt  Srj  aTToOavoi,  irpog  Si 
T(t)v  larpwv  aTroXt\si[j.fjiivov  are  Bri  sv  viKpoig  Ktt^iBVOv,  £e  oi/ziv 
i\6ovTig  saiaxravTO  oi  ayioi  ovroi  £k  tow  irapaSo^ov  koi  irapaXoyov, 
Kai  opaov  saTitaav. 

Iam  pulveke  caelum  stake  viDENT  (vv.  407,  408). — They 
see  the  sky  standing  of  dust ;  stake  expressing  the  firm,  persist- 
ing, fixed,  character  or  property  of  the  sky,  that  fixedness  which 
belongs  to  the  sky,  a.nd  the  opposite  of  which  we  have  in  the 
"  ruere  "  or  "  ruina "  of  the  sky  (1.  129,  "  caelique  ruina");, 
and  PULVEKE,  the  substance  of  which  it  (the  sky)  consists,  viz. 
not  of  blue  air  or  clouds,  but  of  dust.  We  might  say  in  English: 
"  they  see  a  sky  of  dust."     Sil.  14.  69  (of  Aetna) : 

.     .     '^  stat  vertice  celsi 
coUis  hiems,  calidaque  nivem  tegit  atia  favilla," 

"  winter  is  constant,  fixed  or  steady,  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  hilL" 


412-493. 

ipsa — CKISTAS 


VAR.  LMGT.  (vs.  412).' 

DiCTAMinJM  .  .  .  CEETAEA  I  Rom.  (DICTAMNVNC  .  .  .  CRETEA),  Pal., 
Med.      11  \.      Ill  Serv.   (ed.  Lion) ;    Priscian,   Gramm.   17.  158 
Pomp.   Sabin. ;  Junta;    P.  Manut. ;    D.   Heins.  ;  N.   Heins.  (1670) 
Burm. ;  Heyne ;  "Wakef. ;  "Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad. ;  Haupt 
Eibb. 

IPSA  MANTT  .  .  .  DICTABA  III  Donat. ;  Fabric. ;  Brunck  ;  Voss. 
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VAIL  LECT.  (vs.  412). 

PAKPIT  I  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  Donat. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Iltius. 
(1670) ;  Heyne ;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.  j  Ilaupt ; 
Ribb. 

CABPSIT  I  Bom.     Ill   Brunck. 

suMPSix  II  i. — [Dr.  Henry  here  gives  no  indication  as  to  how  many  MSS. 
of  Class  II.  he  had  examined.] 


VAM.  LECT.  (vs.  437). 

PBAEMIA  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med,  II  |.  Ill  Donat.  ("ex  victoria  commodum"); 

Horn.  1473  ;    P.  Manut. ;    D.  Heins. ;    N.  Heins.  (1670) ;    Philippe ; 

Heyne;    Brunck;    Wakef.;    Wagn.   (ed.   Heyn.,  ed.    1861);     Lad.; 

Haupt;  Ribb. 
PKAELIA  I  "  In  codd.  plerisque  pkaelia,"  Pierius. 


Ipsa  manu  genetrix  dictaea    carpit   ab   ida    (vs.    412). — 
Compare  1.  593 : 

.     .     .     "  ipsa  decoram 
caesariem  nato  genetrix  lumenque  iiiventae 
purpureum  et  luetos  ocuUs  afflarat  honores." 

QuipPE  (vs.  422). — Of  course. 

Magna  inter  praemia  ducet  (vs.  437). — "I.e.  adpraemia. 
Inter  veteres  pro  ad  ponebant,"  Servius,  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.). 
"Per  magna  belli  decora,  victorias,"  Heyne.  "Ad  praemia, 
novum  regnum  puta,  ita  ut  te  quasi  circumfluant  res  florentis- 
simae,"  Wagner  {Praest.).  All,  as  I  think,  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  the  whole  meaning.  Aeneas  has  just  warned  his  son, 
that  he  is  only  to  imitate  him  in  his  valour,  not  in  his  success : 

DISCE  PUER  VIKTUTEM  EX  ME  VEKUMdUE  LABOltEM, 
FOllTUNAM  KX  ALUS. 

How  is  such  a  warning,  such  an  acknowledgment  of  ill  success, 
consistent  with 

TE  MEA  l>EX'i'EUA 

.      .       .       MAONA  INTER  PRAEMIA  DUCET, 

understood  as  the  Commentators  would  have   us   understand 
those  words  ?      Aeneas  has  just  been  treacherously  wounded, 
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on  the  very  eve  of  that  single  combat  on  whieh  not  merely  his 
own  life  and  fortunes,  but  the  entire  fate  and  fortunes  of  ths 
expedition  to  Italy  depend ;  nay,  the  truce  has  been  treach- 
erously broken  by  the  enemy,  and  all  is  again  uproar  and  con- 
fusion. He  is  moved  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul,  and,  in 
the  depth  of  his  emotion,  after  he  has  bupkled  on  his  armour 
again,  embraces  his  son,  kisses  him  through  the  bars  of  his 
helmet,  and  says  to  him  :  "  Be  as  brave  as  I  am,  but  not  so  un- 
fortunate :    VIKXUTEM   EX   ME,  FOETUNAM  EX  ALUS.      I  Virill  UOW 

(nunc)  in  this  trouble  fight  for  you  and  defend  you,  and  by- 
and-bye  (mox)  I  will  lead  you,  not  ad  magna  praemia,  not  to 
success  and  victory  and  a  crown  ("  ita  ut  te  quasi  circumfluant 
res  florentissimae") — Ascanius,  no  less  than  the  reader,  would 
have  laughed  at  such  a  boast  under  the  circumstances — but 
iNTEK  MAGNA  PRAEMiA,  to  where  great  prizes  are  contended  for, 
and  may  be  won :  in  other  words,  I  will  lead  you  into  the 
middle  of  a  great  contest,  where  great  stakes  are  played  for. 
There  let  the  example  of  your  father  excite  you  to  exert  your- 
self (pater  AENEAS — EXOiTET,  corresponding  to  disce  virtutem 
EX  me)  to  win  those  magna  praemia."  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
have  we  the  meaning  consistent  either  with  the  context  or 
with  the  grammatical  force  of  the  expression  ducere  inter. 

Inter  praemia. — Not  ad  praemia,  but  in  amongst  praemia, 
to  where  there  are  praemia ;  exactly  as  2.  632  : 

.     .     .     "  ducente  deo,  flammam  inter  et  hostes 
expedior;" 

and  9.  552 : 

.     .     .     "  Lycus  inter  et  hostes 
inter  et  arma  ftiga  muros  tenet." 

Praemia. — Prizes ;  exactly  as  verse  764  : 

.     .     .     "neque  enira  levia  aut  ludicra  petuntur 
praemia," 

where  the  picture  is  exactly  the  same  as  in-  our  text,  viz.  that 
of  combatants  inter  praemia. 

Nunc  .  .  .  mox  (vv.  436-438). — Opposed  to  each  other. 

Gravem  (vs.  458). — To.  the  question  put  by  the  Scholiast 
of  the  Verona  Palimpsest  (Keil,  p.  106)  :  "  XJtrum  aetate,  an 
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niagnitudine  corporis,  an  f ortitudine  ? "  I  answer,  magnitudine 
corporis,  physical  heaviness  being  meant  where  the  same  term 
is  applied,  without  further  explanation,  to  Entellus,  5.  437  : 

"  Stat  gravis  Entellus  ;" 

and  5.  447 : 

"  ipse  gravis  graviterque  ad  terram  pondere  vasto 
conoidit." 

VicissiM  (vs.  462). — In  their  turn.     See  Eem.  on  4.  80. 

Apicem  tamen  incita  summum  hasta  tulit  (vv.  492,  493), 
theme ;  summasque  excussit  vertice  cristas,  variation.  Sir 
W.  Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  k-  ^6  : 

"  the  shaft  just  grazed  Fitzjames's  crest." 


494-499. 

tUM  VERO  ADSURGUNT  IKAE  INSIDIISQUE  SUBACXUS 
DIVERSOS  UBI  SENTIT  KQUOS  CTJRRUMQUE  REFERRI 
MULTA  lOVEM  ET  LAESI  TESTATUS  FOEDERIS  ARAS 
lAM  TANDEM  INVADIX  MEDIOS  ET  MARTE  SECUNDO 
TERRIBII.IS  SAEVAM  NULLO  DISCRIMINE  CAEDEM 
STJSCITAT  IRARUMQUE  OMNES  EFFUNDIT  HABENAS 


Insidiis  subactus  (vs.  494). — "  Victus  ira  propter  insidias 
a  Messapo  ei  factas,"  Wagner  and  Forbiger,  both  following 
Heyne,  who  observes  :  "  Si  mbactus  est  coactiis,  ieiuna  fit  oratio. 
Accipio  mbactus  ut  domitus,  victus,  SafiacrOcic,  de  ira  propter 
insidias,  quibus  petitum  se  viderat."  This  is  incorrect ;  the 
expression  is  not  "ira  subactus,"  but  "insidiis  subactus," 
which  can  have  but  one  meaning,  viz.,  goaded,  pricked,  stimu- 
lated, stung,  so  as  to  do  something,  the  something  which  he  is 
goaded,  pricked,  stimulated,  stung,  egged  on  to  do,  being  (vv. 
496  and  498)  iuvadere  medios,  suscitare  caedem,  effun- 
dere  omnes  habenas  irarum.'     Insidiis  subactus  is  our 
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author's  justification  of  his  hero's  no  longer  holding  himself 
bound  by  the  terms  of  the  truce,  but  now  at  last  giving  way  to 
his  .wrath.  He  had  put  up  with  the  wound  from-  the  arrow, 
and  had  avoided  all  contest  with  the  other  Eutuli  and  Latini, 
pursuing  Turnus  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  calling  on 
him  in  a  loud  voice  to  make  good  his  engagement  (that  of 
deciding  by  single  combat  the  question  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties],  vs.  464  : 

.  .  .  "  neque  aversos  dignatur  stemere  morti ; 
nee  pede  congresses  aequo,  nee  tela  ferentes 
inseqiiitur ;  solum  densa  in  caligine  Turnum 
vestigat  liistrans,  solum  in  ceitamina  poscit." 

Wliilst  so  engaged,  pursuing  Turnus  andcalling  on  him  to  stand, 
Messapus  flings  bis  javelin  at  him,  certo  dirtgit  ici'U.  The 
wound  of  the  arrow  might  have  been  accidental — no  one  knew 
how  or  whence  it  came — but  the  throwing  of  the  javelin,  and  by 
a  man  of  so  much  consequence  as  Messapus,  was  certainly 
intentional ;  there  was  plainly  a  breach  of  the  truce,  a  violation 
of  the  solemn  engagement  just  entered  into,  and  an  attempt 
made  on  bis  life,  when  he  could  least  expect  it  or  be  on  his 
guard  against  it.  Sdbactus  by  these  insidiae,  goaded  by  this 
false  play,  this  unworthy  advantage  taken  of  him,  he  feels 
himself  no  longer  bound  to  adhere  on  his  side  to  a  compact  for 
which  the  opposite  contracting  party  shows  no  respect;  no 
longer  keeps  himself  cool,  but,  giving  way  to  his  rising  wrath, 
and  ceasing  to  pursue  the  individual,  falls  on  the  enemy,  and 
cuts  them  down  right  and  left,  nullo  disceimine. 

Insidiis  subactus. — As  6.  568:  "  subigitque  fateri;"  8. 112  : 

.     .     .     ' '  quae  causa  suiegit 
ignotas  tentare  vias ;" 

Georg.  3.  217 : 

"  dulcibus  ilia  quidem  illecebris  et  saepe  superbos  ' 

cornibus  inter  se  sabigit  decemere  amantes." 
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501-584. 

QUOS — POKTAS 


VAS.  LECT.  (vs.  506). 
MORAifiEM  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.     "  In  Medioeo  et  aliquot  aliis  veteribus 
MOBAlfTEM,"  Pierius.      II  f.     Ill   Wagn.   (ed.  Heyn.,   ed.  1861)  ; 
Lad. ;  Eaupt ;  Bibb. 

MOEANTIS  I  Ver, 

MOBATUS  III  Ven.  1470 ;  Kom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670,1738);  Philippe;   Heyne ;  Brunok;  Wakef.;  Pott. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  520). 

LiMiNA  I  Med.  HI  Heyne  ;  Brimck ;  Wakef. ;  Voss ;  Peerlk. ; .  Lad. ; 
-Haupt. 

siuNESA  I  Rom.,  Pal.  II  |.  HI  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473 ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738) ;  Philippe  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  He^n., 
Led.  Very.,  ed.  1861);  Jahn;  Gossrau;  Siipfle ;  Forbiger;  Nettleship. 


FAR.  LECT.  (vs.  a32). 

EXCUTIT  I  ifoOT.,  P«;.     II  f     III  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ; 

D.   Heins.;    N.  Heins.   (1670,    1738);    Philippe;    Heyne;    Brunck; 

Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 
EXCIPIT  I  Med. 

QuOS    AEQUORE    TOTO     INQUE     VICEM     NUNC   TURNUS   AGIT,    NUNC 

TROius  HEKOs  (vv.  501,502). — In  vicem;  not  alternately,  but 
for  a  turn.     See  Eem.  on  "  vitavisse  vices,"  2.  433. 

Ckudum  transadigit  costas  et  crates  pectoris  ensem 
(vs.  507). — See  Earn,  on  "crudum  ensem,"  10.  682. 

NoMEN  echionium  (vs.  515). — "Nomen  Eehionium,  i.e. 
Thebana  gloria,"  Servius.  "  Quoad  nomen,  nomine,  Eohionis 
filium,"  Heyne.  "  Den  Peridia  die  edle  gebar  dem  belden 
Eehion,"  J.  H.  Voss.  "Qui  fuit  nomine  Echionius  et  genere 
Peridiae  filius,"  Forbiger.  "  Ipse  erat  Echionius,  s.  Echionides, 
filius  Echionis,  ut  Albanum  nomen  (6.  763),  i.  e.  Albanus," 
Wagner  (1861). 
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Not  content  with  any  of  these  explanations,  I  shall  try  to 
make  out  another.  First  of  all,  nomen  echionium  is  and  must 
be,  Echionian  name,  and  is  and  must  be  in  apposition  with 
ONiTEN,  the  name  Onites  being  declared  to  be  an  Echionian 
(Theban)  name,  exactly  as  the  name  AUia  (7.  717  : 

"  quosque  secans  infaustum  iuterluit  AUia  nomen") 

is  declared  to  be  an  unlucky  name.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
Virgil  does  not  intend  to  convey  to  his  reader  by  the  words 
NOMEN  ECHIONIUM  Something  more  than  that  the  name  Onites 
was  a  Theban  name.  It  can  hardly  be  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  convey  by  those  words  some  infonnation  concerning  Onites 
himself.  Looking  back  at  the  parallel,  I  perceive  that  the 
words  "  infaustum  nomen,"  convey  not  only  that  the  name 
AUia  is  unlucky,  but  the  reason  why  the  name  Allia  is  unlucky 
viz.  because  the  river  Allia  itself  had  been  unlucky,  and  conclude 
at  once  that  Virgil's  meaning  is  not  merely  that  Onites's  name 
was  Echionian,  but  that  Onites  himself  was  Echionian;  and 
that,  as  "Allia  infaustum  nomen"  is  equivalent  to  "  infausta 
Allia,"  so  "  Onites,  nomen  Echionium "  is  equivalent  to 
"  Onites  Echionius."  I  say,  then,  to  myself :  if  this  explana- 
tion be  true,  there  must  be  other  closer  parallels  than  "  infaustum 
Allia  nomen  ; "  there  must  be  other  descriptions  of  persons  by 
"  nomen,"  and  an  adjective  expressive  of  country.  "  Silvius 
Albanum  nomen"  (6.  763)  is  appropriate,  but,  unfortunately,  as 
ambiguous  as  our  text,  and,  far  from  illustrative,  requires  itself 
illustration.  I  search  further,  and  at  last  light  on  Ausonius, 
Mosell.  k38 : 

"  haec  ego,  Vivisoa  ducens  ab  origine  gentem, 
Belgarum  hospitiis  nunc  per  nova  foedera  notus, 
Ausonius,  nomen  Latium,  patriaque  domoque 
Gallorum  extremos  inter,  celsamque  Pyrenen, 
temperat  ingenuos  qua  laeta  Aquitania  mores, 
audax  esigua  fide  concino ;  " 

and  Id.,  Ep.  ad  librum  suum  ut  eat  ad  Probum,  Ep.  16.  Ik  '■ 

"  apologos,  en,  misit  tibi 
ab  usque  Rlieni  limite 
Ausonius,  nomen  It  alum  ;" 
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where  "  Ausonius,  nomen  Latium,"  and  "  Ausonius  nomen 
Italum,"  are  so  perfectly  parallel  to  "  Onites  nomen  Eohionium," 
that  whatever  construction  is  put  on  the  two  former  passages, 
the  same  must  he  put  on  the  latter ;  and  the  construction  to  be 
put  on  the  former  is  determined  by  the  well-known  history  of 
Ausonius  (a  summary  of  which  is  given  in  the  first  of  the  two 
passages)  to  be  that  the  name  Ausonius  is  Latian  (or,  according 
to  the  second  passage,  Italian)  :  in  other  words,  name  and 
stock  being  equivalent,  and  persons  of  the  same  name  being 
of  the  same  stock  [Gaesar,  Fragm.  ex  Oral,  in  funere  luliae  et 
Corneliae :  "Amitae  meae  luliae  maternum  genus  ab  regibus 
ortum ;  nam  ab  Anco  Marcio  sunt  Marcii  reges,  quo  nomine 
fuit  mater :  a  Venere  lulii,  cuius  gentis  familia  est  nostra," 
of  which  name  (and,  therefore,  of  which  stock)  her  mother 
wasj  that  the  Ausonii  of  Aquitania,  including  himself,  are 
of  Latian  (or,  as  expressed  in  the  second  passage,  of  Italian) 
stock.  We  have  thus  arrived  almost  at  a  demon^ration  that 
ONITES,  NOMEN  ECHiONiUM  is  equivalent  to  "  Onites,  of  Bchio- 
nian  name,"  i.  e.  of  Eehionian  stock ;  and,  therefore,  that 
ONITES  NOMEN  ECHIONIUM  is  equivalent  to  Eehionian  Onites, 
*.  e.  Theban  Onites.  The  following  are  examples  of  ,a  similar 
use  of  "  nomen."— Ovid,  Met.  12.  612  : 

"  iam  timor  ille  Phrygum,  decus  et  tutela  Felasgi 
nominis,  Ae'acides,  caput  insuperabile  bello 
arserat;" 

Ibid.  1.  200 : 

.    .     .     "  sic  cum  maaus  impia  saevit 
sanguine  Caesareo  Momanum  extinguere  nomen 
attonitum  tanto  subitae  terrore  ruinae 
humanum  genus  est ;" 

Id.  Fp.  ex  Ponto,  2.  9.1: 

"regia  progenies,  eui  nobilitatis  origo 

nomen  in  Eumolpi  pervenit  u3C[ue,  Coty ;" 

Ibid.  2.  2.  21 : 

"quaeque  tua  est  pietas  in  totum  nomen  luli, 

te  laedi,  cum  quis  laeditur  inde,  putas  ;" 

Id.  Fast.  1.  281  : 

"  pace  fores  obdo  ne  qua  discedere  possit ; 
Caesareoque  diu  nomine  clausus  ero;" 
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Id.  Trid.  2.  221  : 

"  non  ea  te  moles  Romani  nominis  iirget, 

inque  tuis  umeris  tam  leve  fertiir  onus 
lasibus  ut  possis  advertere  numeu  ineptis  ;" 

Liv.   1.    10:  "Ita  per  se   ipsutn  nomen   Caeiiinum   in  agrum 

Romaniun  impetum  facit."     Ibid.  2.  35  :  "  Loiige  is  tum'prin- 

ceps  Volscl  nominis  erat,  Romanisque  semper  infestus."     Juven. 

■8.  272  : 

"  et  tamen  ut  longe  repetas  longeque  revolvas 

nomen,  ab  infami  gentem  deducis  asylo." 

Nec  nota  potentum  i.TMiNA  (vv.  519,  520). — The  disagree- 
ment of  the  first-class  MSS.  between  themselves  concerning  the 
reading  of  this  passage  having  left  me  free  choice  between 
LiMiNA.,  the  reading  of  the  Medicean,  and  munera,  the  reading 
of  the  Roman  and  Palatine,  I  unhesitatingly  choose  the  former- 
first:,  because  "  potentum  munera  ''  being — not,  with  Servius,, 
the  offices,  duties,  services,  due  from  and  paid  by  the  poor  to 
the  rich  ("  munera  dicit  obsequia,  i.  e.  ofiicia  quae  pauperes 
divitibus  loco  munerum  solvunt,"  Serv.  ed.  Lion) — but  (with 
Wagner,  Gossrau,  Nettleship,  and  the  other  propugners  of  tlie 
reading)^  "  imperia,  magistratus,"  and  suchlike  officia  of  the 
rich  themselves,  conveys  no  information  not  contained  in  the 
already  conveyed  information,  that  Menoetes  was  a  man  who 
earned  a  poor  livelihood  by  fishing  in  the  Lerna,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  father  as  poor  as  himself,  and,  like  himself,  living  by 
his  hard  earnings ;  and  secondly,  because,  whereas  the 
assertors  of  the  reading  munera  have  as  yet  produced  no  ex- 
ample of  the  expression  ,"  munera  potentum,"  not  only  are 
the  expressions  "limina  potentum,"  "domus  potentum,"  "atria 
potentum,"  "  limina  principum,"  "  limina  potentiorum,"  "su- 
perba  limina,"  "fores  potentiorum,"  "aditus  regum,"  "fores 
regum,"  of  usual  occurrence  (Claud.  Laud.  Stilich.  1.  1^2  : 

.     .     "■ouWiBhaereTe  potentum 
liminiitis  ;" 

Ibid.  2.  113 : 

.     ' '  avaritiam,  cuius  foedissima  nutrix 
ambitio,  quae  vestibvlis  foribiisque  potentum 
excubat,  et  pretiis  commercia  pascit  honorum  ;" 
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Senec.  Ep.  68 :  "  Pulsare  superbas  potentionim  fores  digerere 
in  litteram  senes  orbos,  plurimum  in  foro  posse,  invidiosa 
potentia  ac  brevis  est,  et,  si  verum  aestimes,  sordida  ;"  ibid. 
Ep.  Ji. :  "  Ut  famera  sitimque  depellas,  nou  est  neoesse  superbis 
assidere  liminibus,  nee  supercilium  grave  et  contiimeliosam 
etiam  humanitatem  pati;"  Quint.  Beclani.  12.  6:  "lam  pro- 
cumbentes  ante  Umina  principum  pauperes  in  ipsis  precibus 
exspirant;"  Senec.  Here.  Fur.  162  : 

' '  turbine  magno  apes  sollicitae 
urbibus  errant,  trepidique  metus 
ille  stiperios  aditus  regum, 
durasque  fores,  expers  somni, 
colit :  hie  uuUo  fine  beatus 
compoait  opes,  gazis  inhians, 
et  oongesto  pauper  in  auro  est ;" 

Hor.  Epod.  2.  1 : 

"  beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis 
ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 
paterna  rura  bobus  exercet  suis 
solutiis  omni  fenoie ; 
nee  excitatur  classico  miles  truci 
nee  horret  iratum  mare, 
forumque  vitat  et  superba  civium 
polentiorum  Umina  ;  " 

Columel.  Praef. :  "  An  honestius  duxerim  mercenarii  saluta- 

toris  mendacissimum  aueupium  circumvolitantis  Umina  poten- 

tiorum,  somniumque  regis  sui  rumoribus  inaugurantis  ?  neque 

enim  roganti,  quid  agatur  intus,  respondere  servi  dignantur")  ; 

but  one  of  them,  viz.   "  domus  potentum,"  is  joined  (Mart. 

6.  20)  with  the  identical  verb  with  which  its  equivalent  limina 

potentuni  is,  according  to  the  Medicean,  joined  in  our  text : 

"si  tecum  ihihi,  care  Martialis, 
.  securis  liceat  frui  diebus 

si  disponere  tempus  otiosum 
et  verae  pariter  vacare  vitae, 
neo  nos  atria,  nee  domos  potentum, 
nee  lites  tetricas,  forumque  triste 
nossemus,  nee  imagines  superbas." 

Tlie  gain  to  the  story,  and  therefore  to  the  reader,  from  the 
a,doption  of  the  Medicean  limina,  in  place  of  the  Eoman  and 
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Palatine  munera,  is  obvious,  viz.  the  additional  information  that 
poor,  hard-working  Menoetas  was  independent  in  his  poverty, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  emerge  from  it  by  courting  the  favour 
of  the  great.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  11.  7 Sit-  (of  Aesacus,  son  of 

Priam) : 

"  oderat  hie  urbes,  nitidaque  remotus  ah  aula 
secretos  montes  et  inambitiosa  colebat 
rura  ;  neo  Iliacos  coetus  nisi  rarus  adibat." 

Nor  was  it  only  the  doors  of  the  rich  which  were  haunted  by 
persons  greedy  of  gain.  We  have  in  Ammian  the  haunting  of 
the  doors  of  the  poor  and  unprotected  by  those  who  fattened  on 
the  necessities  of  such  persons.  Ammian,  30.  4 :  "  Viduarum 
postes  et  orborum  liniina  deterentes." 

PiSCOSAE  GUI  CIECUM  FLUMINA  LERNAE  ARS  FUERAT  PAU- 
PERQUE   DOMUS  ;     NEC    NOTA    POTENTUM    LIMINA  ;      CONDUCTAQUE 

PATER  TELLURE  sEREBAT  (vv.  518-520). — Three  clauses,  all 
descriptive  of  the  poverty  of  Menoetes.  Pauperque  domus  is 
not  a  separate  or  fourth  clause,  but  forms  part  of  the  first,  the 
structure  being,  not  "  domus  (erat)  pauper,"  but  "  ars  pauperque 
domus  fuerat,"  &c. 

In  aequora   currunt   (vs.   524) . — "  Recte,  puto,  Wake- 
fieldus,  in  planitiem   sub   montibus  iacentem.      Nam  si  mare 
cogitas,  nihil  in  comparatione  est  contra  solitum,"  Peerlkamp. 
The  interpretation  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  vs.  742 : 
"  ergo  ameus  diversa  fuga  petit  aequora  Tumus," 

as  well  as  by  Sil.  9.520: 

' '  ut  torrens  celsi  praeceps  e  vertice  Pindi 

cum  sonitu  ruit  in  campos,  magnoque  fra'gore  ^ 

avulsum  raontis  volvit  latus,  obvia  passim 
armenta,  immanesque  ferae,  silvaeque  trahuntur." 

RUMPUNTITR    NESCIA   VINCI    PECTORA    (vV.  527,    528). — RuM- 

PUNTUR,  metaphorically,  not  literally.  Exactly  the  Italian 
"  crepono,"  and  the  Greek  (txiZovtoi.  Our  English  expression, 
"  broken-hearted,"  so  closely  corresponds  as  almost  to  answer 
for  a  translation  of  the  words. 

Atavos  et  avorum  antiqua  sonantem  NOMINA  (vv.  529, 
530). — "  Huic  asserit  poeta  vanitatem  animi  sui  obfuisse,  qui 
dum  se  putaret  propter  nobilitatem   generis,  quod  per   reges 
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Latinos  ad  ipsum  quoque  pervenerat,  a  quoquara  contingi  noii 
posse,  sic  Aeneae  manu  prostratus  interiit,"  Donatus.  "  Hoc 
est,  cuius  maiores  omnes  Murrani  sunt  dicti,  et  reges  fuerunt," 
Servius.  "  Habentem  nomen  suorum  maiorum,  qui  omnes 
Murrhani  appellati  erant,"  Ascensius.  "  Roferentem,"  Gossrau, 
who  compares  5.  564 :  "  nomeu  avi  referens  Priamus ; "  and 
4.  329  :  "qui  te  tameu  ore  referret" — all  erroneously,  as  I  think, 
and  confounding  the  passive  or  intransitive  use  of  "  sonare  " 
with  the  active  and  no  less  common  use  of  that  word  ;  a  confu- 
sion from  which  not  even  Forbiger  has  kept  quite  clear,  refer- 
ring not  merely  to  (1.  332)  "nee  vox  hominem  sonat,"  but  to 
(6.  50) "  non  mortale  sonans,"  and  other  examples  of  the  passive 
or  intransitive  use  of  the  word.  Sonantem  is  here,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  fully  active,  and  the  meaning,  vociferating,  uttering 
in  a  loud  voice,  shouting;  exactly  as  Hor.  Sat.  1.  U-  US  : 

"  ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os  ' 

magna  sonatur  inn,  des  nominis  huius  honQrem ;  " , ,   • 

Claud.  Sext.  Consulat.  Honor.  JfQl  : 

' '  exsere  nunc  doctos,  tantae  certamina  laudis, 
Roma,  clioros;  et  quanta  tuis  facundia  pollet 
ingeniis,  nostrum  digno  sonet  ore  par.entem  ;  " 

Ovid,  Met.  10.  W5  : 

"  te  lyra  pulsa  manu,  te  carmina  nostra  sonahunt  ;  " 

Sil.  12.  171 : 

.  .  .  "  sonat  inde,  citato 
agmina  disponens  passu  :  '  tu  limina  dextrae 
seiTabis  portae,  Nero ; '  " 

and,  above  all,  Sil.  16.  740  : 

"  eeee,  trahens  secum  canentem  pulvere  turmam, 
ductor  Agenoreus  subit,  intorquensque  laoertis 
tela,,  sonat :  'cohibete  fugam.    cui  cedimas  hosti  ? 
nonne  pudet  ?  conversa  senex  marcentibus  annis 
agmina  agit :  nunc,  quaeso,  mihi  nunc  dextera  in  armis 
degenerat,  nostrique  piget  'r  mihi  Belus  avorum 
principium,  mihi  cOgnatum  Sidohia  Dido 
nomen,  et  ante  omnes  hello  numerandus  Hamilcar' 
est  genitor  :  mihi,  cui  cedunt  montesque  lacusque 
et  campi  atque  amnes,  friiter  :  me  magna  secundum 
Carthago  putat  Hannibali :  me  Baetis  in  .oris 
aequant  germane  passae  meapraelia_  geutes,'  " 

HENRY,   AENEIDEA,  VOL.   IV.  20 
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■where  we  have  not  only  the  very  same  "sonare,"  but  tlie 
"  sonita"  themselves,  agreeing  in  every  respect,  except  their 
greater  detail,  with  tlie  "sonita"  of  Murranus.     Stat.  Sih.  If. 

2.  63 : 

"  qua  mihi  felices  epulas  mensaeque  dedisti 
sacra  tuae,  talis  longo  post  tempore  venit 
lux  mihi,  Troianae  qualis  sub  colUbus  Albae 
cum  modo  Germanaa  acies,  modo  Baca  aonantem 
praelia,  Palladio  tua  me  manus  induit  auro." 

And  so  Heyne,  and  Wagner  (1861)  :  "  crepantem,  iactantem." 
The  two  very  distinct  meanings  belong  also  to  the  English  verb 
"  to  sound."     Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Creseide,  5  : 

"  I  preve  it  thus,  for  in  none  other  space 
of  all  this  toune,  save  only  in  this  place, 
feele  I  no  wind,  that  souneth  so  like  paine, 
it  saith,  Alas,  why  twined  be  we  twaine." 

Milton,  Par.  Lost,  5.  171 : 

' '  thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 
in  thy  eternal  course." 

OlLI  per  GALEAM    FIXO   STETIT  HASTA    CEREBRO  (vS.  537). — 

Q.U.  Euso,  instead  of  rixo ;  for,  first,  rixo  cerebro  affords 
no  picture,  it  being  impossible  to  see,  especially  in  the  case  of 
a  man  with  his  helmet  on,  whether  the  brain  was  pierced  or 
not ;  secondly,  it  is  ruso,  not  fixo,  which  is  suggested  by 
the  Homeric  original,  11.  20.  398  : 

ouS'  apa  xo^'fe*'?  Kopvs  effxefley,  ah\a  5*'  auTTjs 
atx/J-V  le/xevri  pjj^'  offreovy  eyKetpa\os  5e 
evSoy  airas  TreiraAaKTo; 

thirdly,  we  have  the  "cerebrum"  termed  "liquidum"  by 
Ovid,  Met.  12.  289  : 

"et  in  Zijuirfo  sederunt  ossa  cerebro  ;" 

and  termed  "  molle,"  and  compared  to  curdled  milk,  and 
described  as  flowing,  by  Ovid,  Met.  12.  h3k : 

' '  f raota  volubilitas  capitis  latissima  ;  perque  os, 
perque  cavas  nares,  oculosque,  auresque  cerebrum 
■moUeJluit  ;  veluti  ooncretum  viuiine  querno 
lac  solet ;  utve  liquor  ran  sub  pondere  cribri 
manat ;  et  expriraitur  per  densa  foramina  spissus  ;" 
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fourthly,  the  precise   picture  afforded  by  fuso  cerebro  is 
twice  elsewhere  presented  by  our  author  himself,  11.  698  : 

"  viilnus  calido  riffat  oru -eerebro," 

and  9.  753 : 

"  oonlapsos  aitus  atqiie  avma  crueuta  terebro 
aternit  humi  iiioriens  ;" 

and  lastly,  per  galbam  fuso  is  a  better  structure  than  per 

GALEAM  FIXO. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  favour  of  fixo,  iirst,  the 
weight,  if  not  the  whole,  very  nearly  the  whole,  weight  of 
authority,  both  printed  and  manuscript;  and  secondly,  the  exact 
parallel,  9.  418 : 

.     .     .     ' '  iit  hasta  Tago  per  tempus  utrumque 
stridens,  traiectoque  haesit  tepefaota  cerebro." 

[Qu.  Is  there  any  edition  which  reads  "fuso"?  Fabrieius, 
commenting  on  reading/««so  says  Donatus  reads  "  fixo,"  thus: 
"  Fuso  stetit  hasta  cerebro.     Donatus,  ^rf;o  cerehro."^ 

Metae  (vs.  546). — Bounds,  limits,  in  which  sense  the  word 
continues  to  be  used  in  Italy.     Ariost.,  Orl.  Fur.  7. 11  : 

"  di  terso  avorio  era  la  fronts  lieta, 
che  lo  spazio  finia  con  giusta  meta." 

Imago  (vs.  560). — efSwAov,  image  or  picture  in  fJie  mind; 
thought,  notion,  idea,  2.  560  : 

.     .     .     "  subiit  cari  genitoria  imffjro,-" 

Val.  Flacc.  4.  187 : 

"  hospitis  hie  primum  monitus  rediere  Timantis ; 
et  pavor,  et  monstri  subiit  absentia  imago," 

the  picture  or  idea  in  the  mind  (viz.  of  Amyous  absent).  Ovid, 
Met.  13.  5U6  (of  Hecuba,  meditating  revenge  on  Polymestor)  : 

"  poenaeque  m  im»^i«e  tota  eat/* 

"  is  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the  picture,"  (.  e.  in  the  thought  or 
idea  of  his  punishment. 

20* 
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luppiTER  HAC  STAT  (vs.  565). — I.e.  hac parte  =  nostra  parte ; 
Germ,  mit  uns.     Ennius  (Mueller,  p.  73)  : 

"  non  semper  nostra  evortit,  nunc  luppiter  hac  stat" 

Stat.  Theh.  IS.  6Ii.2  (Theseus,  addressing  his  soldiers  when  about 
to  march  against  Thebes) : 

"  terrarum  leges  et  mundi  foedera  mecum 
defensura  manus,  digMas  ilisumite  inentes 
coeptibus.    hac  omnem  divumque  hominumqiie  faTOrem, 
naturanique  ducem,  coetugque  silentis  Averni 
stare  palam  est," 

"  are  in  favour  of  our  undertaking ; "  "  stand  on  our  side." 

Contrast  with  this  confidence  of  Aeneas  in  the  approbation 
of  Jupiter,  Turnus's  persuasion  of  Jupiter's  hostility,  vs.  895  : 
"  Di  me  terrent  et  luppiter  hostis  ; "  and  see  Eem.  on  "  Modo 
luppiter  adsit,"  3.  116. 

UUBEM    ALII     RESEEARE     lUBENT    ET     PANDERE    PORTAS    (vSi 

584). — /.  e. -"urbem  alii  reserare  iubent  pai;i({endo  portas" 
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603-641. 

INFOKMIS — DKDHCUS 


VAIt.  LECT.  (vs.  596). 

ss 

iNCESsr  I  Rom.  (INCENSI*),  Pal,  Med.  (INCEDI)  (with  the  D  crossed 
out).  H  f .  Ill  Arusian. ;  Eutyoh. ;  Yen.  1470 ;  D.  Heins. ; 
G.  Fabricms  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738)  ;  Philippe;  Heyne  ;  Brunok  ; 
Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyu.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

MTCBNDi  H  %.    HI  Priuc. ;  Rora.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. 

•  *'  Romanus  ambiguus  est  unius  mutatione  litterae,  in  eo  enim  incensi  legitur.  Sed 
cum  alias  primam  ex  duabus  SS  in  N  vertere  consuerit,  ut  multa  superius 
declarant  citata  loca :  incessi  crediderim  esse  debuisse :  quum  praesertim, 
Arusianusin  elocutionum  exemplis,  loci  hutus  Virgiliani  testimonio  ostendat 
eleganter  dici  iAcessiiur  ilia  res"  Pierius. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  605). 

FLAVOs  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  \.  Ill  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunek ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Lect.  Very., 
ed.  1861). 

FtOEOS  III  Serving :  "  Antiqua  lectio  floeos  [floeeos]  habuit,  i.e. 
florulentos;  pulchros.  Et  est  sermo  Ennianus  .  .  Probus  sic  annotavit: 
'  Keotericum  erat  flavos,  ergo  bene  floeeos,  nam  sequitur :  et 
EOSEAS  LANIATA  GENAS.'  Accius  in  Bacchidibus :  'Namjlori  crines 
vide  ut  propexi  iacent.^  In  iisdem :  Et  lanugo  Jlorea  nunc  demum 
irrigut,  Pacuvius  Antiopa  :  '  Cervicum.  Jloreos  diajierdite  {dispergite) 
crines  ; '  "  (ed.    Lion) ;  Wakef. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

Fi.OEEOS  III  "  Miror  cum  Servius  asserat  floeeos  antiquam  esse  leotionera, 
earn  a  posterioribus  non  admissam.  Synizesis  enim  non  est  adeo  poetis 
insolita,  ut  hoc  loco  eam  reformidare  debeamus,"  Pierius;  Voss. 


Et  nodum  informis  lt?ti  trabe  nectit  ab  alta  (vs.  603). — 
A  euphemismus  for  hanged  herself  from  a  cross-heam  of  the 
ceiling;  There  is  a  similar  euphemism,  4.  664,  where  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  actual  stab ;  andEurip.  Uippol.  801,  where, 
in  answer  to  Theseus's  inquiry  concerning  Phaedra : 

Ti(/>jjs;  o\i»\ev  a\oxos  ;  CK  Ttvos  Tuxt^  ! 

the  Chorus  says : 

Ppoxov  Kpe/iaffTov  ayxovr/s  avn^ara. 

Informis. — Not  because  she  used  a  rope  to  kill  her- 
self, but  because  she  killed  herself  at  all,  as  appears  very 
clearly  from  the  epithet  "  deformis  "  applied  to  the  suicide  of 
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Martinus,  effected  not  by  hanging,  but  by  his  own  sword, 
Ammian  14.  6 :  "  Et  quia  languente  dextra  letaliter  ferire 
(Paullum)  non  potuit,  iam  destrictum  niucronem  in  proprium 
latus  impegit,  hocque  deformi  genere  mortis  exeessit  e  vita 
iustissimus."  The  false  interpretation  has  been  fostered  by,  if 
it  has  not  originated  in,  a  misunderstanding  of  the  gloss  of 
Servius  :  "  Doeet  Virgilius,  quia  se  laqueo  induerat,  leto  perisse 
informi " — words  understood  to  mean,  because  she  had  used 
banging  as  the  means  of  suicide,  but  actually  meaning,  as 
clearly  appears  from  the  grounds  assigned  by  Servius  him- 
self for  his  interpretation,  because  she  bad  committed  suicide. 
These  are  the  words :  "  Cassius  autem  Hemina  ait,  Tarquinium 
superbum  cum  cloacas  populum  facere  eoegisset  et  ob  banc 
iiiiuriam  multi  se  suspeudio  necarent,  iussisse  corpora  eorum 
cruci  affigi.  Tunc  primum  turpe  habitum  est  mortem  sibi 
consciscere.  Et  Varro  ait,  suspendiosis  quibus  iusta  fieri  ius 
non  sit,  suspensis  oscillis  veluti  per  imitationem  mortis  pa- 
rentari." 

AtTULIT    HUNC    ILLI    CAECIS    TERROKIBUS    AURA    COMMIXTUM 

CLAMOREM  (vv.  617,  618),  theme;  arrectasque  impulit  aures 

CONFUSAE  SONUS  URBIS  ET  ILLAETABILE    MURMUR  (vV.  618,  619), 

variation. 

DivERSA  (vs.  621). — Situated  in  a  different  quarter  from  the 
quarter  in  which  Turnus  was  while  he  spoke. 

Dedecus  (vs.  641). — "Ne  nos  vinci  videret,"  Servius;  on 
which  Peerlkamp  observes  :  "  Sed  vinci  non  erat  dedecus. 
Dedecus  Turni  putabatur,  si  certamen  cum  Aenea  detrectaret, 
vel  nunc  urbi  succurrere  non  auderet,  a  quo  consilio  soror  eum 
avertere  conatur."  On  the  contrary,  defeat  was  accounted 
DEDECUS,  on  the  identical  ground  on  which  victory  was 
accounted  decus.  Nay,  even  in  a  mere  game,  defeat  was 
more  than  dedecus,  it  was  nefas,  5.  196 :  .  .  .  "  Hoc  vincite, 
cives,  et  prohibete  nefas."  Servius,  too,  has  well  supported 
his  gloss  by  the  parallel  sentiment,  11.  416  : 

' '  ille  mihi  ante  alios  f oi'tunatusque  latorum 
egregiusqiie  animi,  qui  ne  quid  tale  videiet, 
pi'ocubuit  moriens,  et  humum  semel  ore  momordit." 
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647-703. 

AVEKSA — APPENNINUS 


VAS.  LECr.  (vs.  647). 

AVEKSA  1  Rom.,  Pal.  H  f .  HE  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heina.  (1670,  1738) ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.  ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.) ;  Ribb. 

ADVEKSA  I  Med.  II  f.  Ill  Ven.  1470  ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  {Led. 
Verg.,  ed.  1861J. 


VAS.  LBCT.  (vs.  648). 

INSCIA  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  J.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Xeci.  Veicj., 
ed.  1861). 

NKSCIA  11^.     Ill  Brunck;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

SANCTA  AD  TOS   ANIMA,  ATQITE   ANIMA    ISTIUS  INSCIA  CDLPAE,  Laohmanu  (ad 

Lucret.  2.  27),  a  conjecture  rejected  by  Wagner  [Led.  Very.)  in  the 
well-deserved  words  :  "  longe  abhorret  a  Tirgiliana  elegantia." 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  667). 
UNO  I  Pal.,  Med.,  Ver.    II  f  (UNO  in  one  MS.  altered  into  UNA).   HI 
N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738) ;  Heyne ;  Haupt ;  Brunck  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Pott.;  Ribb. 

IMO  III  Ven.  1470 ;    Rom.    1473  ;    P.  Manut. ;    D.  Heins. ;    Philippe  ; 
Wakef. 

Verses  651-686,  inclusive,  are  wanting  in  Rom. 


MussAT  (vs.  657). — "  '  De  verbo  mussed  Servius:  '  mussare  est  iu 
Gxaeco  comprimere  oculos.'  Vossius  emendat,  comprimere  os,'  " 
Peerlkamp.  I  think  mussare  is,  protably,  to  push  forward 
the  under  lip,  as  persons  are  apt  to  do  when  they  deliberate 
silently  within  themselves,  and  without  expressing  an  opinion. 
Uno  in  cokue   (vs.   667]  =  una  in  coide  ;    exactly  as  the 
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adjective  "  primus  "  so  often  supplies  the  place  of  the  adverb 
"primo,"  or  "primum." 

AkDENTES    OCULORUM    OKBES   ad    MOENIA     TORSIT    TURBIDUS 

(vv.  670,  671),  theme  ;  ecjue  rotis  magnam  respexit  ad  urbem 
(vs.  671),  variation;  magnam  urbem  only  repeating  moenia, 
and  RESPEXIT  only  repeating  oculorum  orbes  torsit. 

HUNC  ORG  SINE  ME  FURERE  ANTE  FUROREM  (vS.  680).  —  "Sine 

me  furorem  bellieum  ante  furere,  scilicet  quam  ad  eum  veniam, 
ut  pugnam mente eoncipiam,  et instructus furore  inbella prorum* 
pam,"  Servius  (Lion).  "Priusquam  moriar  sine  me  furere,  sine 
me  in  hostem  ruere.  Est  enim  maximus  furor  ruere  ad  volunta- 
riam  mortem,  et  ad  hostem  ubi  nulla  est  spes  victoriae,  sed  certa 
mortis  expectatio,"  La  Cerda.  "  Ante  quam  morte  patiar  quid- 
quid  acerbi  est,"  Heyne  (in  Notes).  "  Sine  me,  o  soror,  indulgere 
furori  huic  meo,  hoc  est,  irae,  virtuti,  ut  congrediar  cum  Aenea, 
etiam  si  fatalis  mors  instet^"  Heyne  (in  Var.  Led.).  "Tox  ante 
refertur  ad  ea  quae  subiiciuntur  :  furens  desilit  Turnus  e  curru, 
furens  et  rapido  cursu  ruit  ad  certamen  cum  Aenea  subeundum," 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.).  "Hunc  .  .  .  furorem  furere  (huic  .  .  . 
decertandi  eum  Aenea  cupiditati  satisfacere)  antequam  descen- 
dam  ad  Manes,"  Ladewig,  Wagner  (1861).* 

Annis  solvit  sdblapsa  vetustas  (vs.  686). — "Annis  solvit 
miblapsa,  pro,  multorum  annorum  sublapsum  saxun\ :  et  quidam 
lap-sa,  quoniam  non  passiva  specie,  sed  activa  dictum  volant," 
Servius  (Lion).  "  Suhlapsa  vetustas  saxi,  pro  saxo  sublapso 
vetustate :  traducto  attribute,"  Heyne. 

Yery  bad  exegesis,  as  I  think ;  and,  unworthy  of  Servius, 
is  still  more  unworthy  of  Heyne.  The  structure  is,  vetustas 
sublapsa  annis;  exactly  as  Ovid,  Trist.  If..  6.  17  : 

"  taeito  pede  lapsa  vetustas," 

the  sub  of  our  text  having  its  representative  in  the  Ovidian 
facito  pede.     Ascensius  and  Voss  have  perceived  the  so  easy  to 


*  This  note  is  unfinished.  To  these  citations  of  the  Commentators,  Dr.  Henry" 
lias  merely  added  in  pencil  the  following  words  : — "Ante,  before  I  do  what  yon 
require  me  to  do,  TV.  625-630  ;   and  compare  9.  315." 
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perceive  structure  and  meaning.  Also  Ladewig,  and  even 
Wagner. 

QUANTUS  ATHOS,  AUT  QUANTUS  EKYX  AXIT   IPSE    .    .    .    APPEN- 

NiNus  (vv.  701,  702). — The  exaggerated  picture  is  not  without 
its  authority,  for  not  merely  is  Hector  likened  to  a  mountain 
by  Homer,  but  even  a  lady  is  represented  by  the  same  suprieme 
court  as  of  similar  dimensions,  Odyss.  10.  112 : 

01  S*  6176/  ^ifffiXQov  K\vTa  Sufiaraf  ttjc  56  yvvaiKa 
evpofj  oiTTjv  T*  opeos  KopvipiiV 

a  magnitude,  however,  rather  too  great  even  for.;the,taste.of 
times  which  saw  no  excellence  in  anything  whose  size  was  not 
considerable ;  for  the  same  authority  adds : 

.     .     KOTO  5*  iffTvyov  a\yTi)v. 

My  daughter  adds  :  "  perhaps,  being  men,  they  were  jealous  of 
her  size." 


707-765. 

AKMAQUE — PRAEMIA 


FAS.  LECT.  (vs.  709). 

EI  CEBNERi;  I  Pal.  (DE  has  been  superscribed  by  a  pioderu  hand).  Ill 
Seneca  {Ep.  7.  1)  ;  Servius ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738)  ; 
Pliilippe  ;  Heyne;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.;  ed.  1861); 
Lad. ;  Pott. ;  Ribb.  ■     ' 

ET  DKCEENEEE  I  Rom.,  Med.,  Ver.,  "  Varum  contra  hos  (sciz.  Serviuili  et 
Senecam)  stat  codd.  paene  omnium  veterum  auctoritas,  in  quibus 
legitur  ET  DBCKKNEEE.  In  quodam  tamen  praeveteri  deest;ET  et  ita 
legitur:  coiissE  yikos,  deceeneke  peeuo,"  Pierius.  M  ?•  Ml 
Priscian;  Yen.  1472;  Rom.  1473;  G.  Fabricius;  P.  Manut.  ;  F.  Ur- 
sinu^. 

VIROSQUE   BISCEENERli    II  \. 
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VAR.   LECT.  (vs.  753). 

AT  1  Rom.  (AD).  Pal.  II  f .  Ill  Ven.  1470  ;  Eom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Efeins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1738);  Philippe;  Heyne ;  Brunok ; 
Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);    Lad.;   Haupt ;  Ribb. 

T 
AC  I  Med,  (AC)  (with  the  C  crossed  out).     U  \. 

Aur  II  \. 

Akmaque  deposuere  UMKE.1S  (vs.  707). — The  Sehol.  to  the 
Veron.  Palimps.  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  107)  observes,  not  inappositely  : 
"  Nimium  solute,  cum  exemplo  rupti  foederis  sollieitiores  esse 
debuerint." 

Stat  pecus  omne  mutu  mutum  (vs.  718),  theme  ;  mussant 
luvENCAE,  variation. 

Quis  NEMOEi  imperitet  (vs.  719),  theme ;  quem  tota  au- 
MENTA  SBQUANTXJR,  variation. 

Quem  damnet  labor  (vs.  727),  theme ;  quo  vekgat  pon- 
dere  LE'i'UM,  variation.     See  Eem.  on  1.  550. 

Labor.  — "  Labor  praeliandi,"  Servius.  "  Pugna  (ut 
TTovoq),"  Wagner  (Praest.).  "Iniqua  sua  fortuna,  calamitas 
sua,"  Heyne— hesitatingly,  however,  and  half  inclined  to  the 
opinion  of  Servius.  Heyne  should  not  have  hesitated ;  labor  is 
certainly  to  be  understood  as  equivalent  to  aerumna,  "  trouble," 
"  misfortune,"  in  which  sense,  better  than  in  the  sense  oi  pugna, 
or  labor  praeliandi,  it  agrees  with  damnet.    Geofg.  3.  67  : 

.     .     .     ' '  subeunt  morbi  tristisque  senectus, 
et  labor  et  durae  rapit  inclementia  mortis ; " 

Aen.e.  277: 

.     .     .     "  letumquB  labosgtte ;" 

11.  476  : 

.     .     .     "  vocat  ?aio>' iiltimus  omnes  ;" 

9.  404  : 

"  tu  dea,  tu  praesens  nostro  succurre  labori;'' 

1.  334  : 

"  sis  felix,  nostrumque  leves,  quaecumque,  laboremj" 

2.  11: 

"  et  breviter  Troiae  snpremum  audire  laborem;" 
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10.  Ill: 

.     .     sua  cuique  exorsa  lahorem 
fortunanique  ferent ;" 

in  the  last  of  which  examples  labok  is  used  exactly  as  in  our 
text,  viz.  to  express  misfortune,  or  ill-fate,  in  contradistinction 
to  good  fortune,  happy  fate,  or  success ;  and  exactly  as  in  our 
text,  in  connexion  with  Jupiter,  as  the  dispenser  of  both.  The 
LABOR  of  our  text  is  our  author's  translation  of  the  Greek  trovo^, 
Hom.  II.  U.  ii.80  : 

ov  6riv  otoiffiv  ye  vovos  t  etrerai  Kai  oi^us 
tjfitVy  aWa  iroQ*  wSe  KaraKTaveetTde  Kat  u^UjUes, 

where  ttovoq  and  oil^vg  are  but  varied  expressions  of  the  same 
general  notion  of  trouble,  distress,  affliction.   Hom.  II.  2.  J^19  : 

ws  €(/>aT**  ouS'  apa  vio  oi  eireKpataive  Kpovttiy' 

aA\'  076  ScKTO  fiev  ipa,  trovov  8'  afieyapTov  otpeWeVj 

where,  again,  ttovoc  is  trouble,  "  labor,"  and  Jove  its  dispenser. 

"Vergat  pondere  LETtJM  (vs.  727). — The  scale  in  which 
the  defeated  psirty,  the  party  "  damnatus  labori,"  is  placed, 
sinks,  or  preponderates,  exactly  as  (Hom.  //.  8.  72]  the  scale  oi 
the  defeated  Greeks,  and  {ibid.  22.  212]  the  scale  of  defeated 
Hector  preponderates. 

At   pebfidus    ensis    fuajsgitur  in  medioque    ardentem 

DESEEIT    ICTU    Nl    FUGA    SUBSIDIO     SXJBKAT    (vS.     731-733). • — The 

verb  FKAKGiTUR  being  in  the  indicative  mood,  the  action  has 
already  taken  place,  and  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  subsequent 
Ni,  the  effect  of  which,  therefore,  is  limited  to  the  annulling  or 
rendering  of  no  avail  the  consequences  of  the  action.  It  is,  as 
if  Virgil  had  said,  the  breaking  of  his  sword  does  not  leave 
Turnus  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponent,  for  flight  comes  to  his 
help  ;  he  has  the  resource  of  flight.  We  may  imagine  our 
author  when  reading  aloud,  or  reciting  his  poem,  to  make  a 
sudden  and  long  pause  at  iCTU,  during  which  his  auditors  express 
by  signs  their  horror  at  what  has  happened,  and  their  fears  that 
Turnus  is  hopelessly  and  irreparably  lost;  to  which  horror, 
and  which  fears  of  liis  auditors,  the  poet  replies  with  a  sign  or 
gesture  equivalent  to  "  it  uiiist  have  been  no :  ni  foga  subsibio 
suBEAT."     See  E(.-m.  on  8.  523. 
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Implicat  (vs.  743).— "Verwirrt,"  Voss.  "  Eleganter  pro 
facit  implicito  c?(nw.,"  Heyne,  understanding  both  "implicare" 
and  "implicitus"  to  mean  entaDglement,  intrieaey,  confusion. 
.Tih,e  idea  is  foreign  to  both  words,  which  mean  simply  "  wrap" 
or;"t>vine  round,"  as  a.thread  is  wrapped  on  or  round  a  ball  or 
«pool,  2.  213:  . 

"  corpora  natorum  serpens  amplexus  uterque 
implicat  et  ijiisevos  morsu  depascitur  artus," 

twines  round  and  feeds  on  their  limbs.     4.  148  : 

"fronde  premit  crinem  fingens,  atque  implicat  auro," 
twines  round  with  gold.     Ovid,  Met.  It.  361  : 

"  denique  nitentem  contra,  elabique  vplentem 
implicat,  ut  serpens,  quam  regia  sustinet  ales, 
sublimemque  rapit ;  pendens  caput  ilia,  pedesque 
alligat,  et  cauda  spatiantes  implicat  alas ;  " 

not  "entangles,"  but  "folds  round,"  "twines  round;"  and 
so  in  OUT  text.'not  "  entangles,"  but  "  folds  round."  iMPticAT 
oRBES,  therefbre,  not  "  verwirrt  kreise,"  but  forms  circles  v?ith 
a  twining,  folding,  or  encircling  motion.  The  entanglement 
or  intricacy,  if  any,  is  to  be  sought  in  huc,  inde  htjc,  and 
iNCEKTOs,  not  in  implicat,  which  marks  a  precise  definite  figure. 
But  how  little  entanglement  or  intricacy  there  is  is  shown  by 
vs.  763: 

,      ,  QUINQUE    ORBES    EXPLENT    CTIRSU,  _  TOTIDEMQUE   KETEXUNT, 
HUO    IhLVC, 

where  we. are  told  not  only  tliat  the  orbes.  formed  are  precisely 
fiye  in  number,  but  that  each  or  bis  is  completely  made  out 
even  to  the  very  end  (explent  cursu)  ;  and,  having  beep  so 
made  out  to  the  end,  is  unmade,  i.e.  made  back  again  in  the 
opposite  direction  (retexunt).  ,  . 

Enim  (vs.  744). — The  connexion  is:  he  flies,  not  afcay,  but 
round  and  round,  for  he  is  shut  in,  undique  incluserb, 
jiiNC— HiNC — ciNGUNT.  It  is  not,  therefore  (with  the  two 
Jleiusii,  .Heyne,  a,nd  Wagner  (ed.  Heya.J ),  a  period  which 
should,  be  placed  at  orbes,  but  a  comma,  or  at  most  (with  Thiel,; 
Forbiger,.  and  Wagner  [Praest.) )  a  semicolon. 

Orbes  (vs.  763). — These  oiibp;s  are  the  very  orhes  of  vs.  .743, 
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with  the  sole  difference  that  in  that  verse  they  are  described  as 
made  by  Turnus  alone,  while  in  this  verse  they  are  described  as 
made  by  both  Turnus  and  Aeneas,  the  author  returning  in  vs.  763 
to  the  point  at  which  he  had  already  arrived  in  vs.  74'3.  Tlie 
whole  twenty  intervening  lines,  as  well  as  the  following  two, 
relate  wholly  to  those  oebes  ;  vv.  744,  745  informing  us  why 
Turnus's  flight  was  necessarily  in  the  form  of  cubes;  vv.  746-755, 
exliibiting  to  us  the  picture  of  Aeneas  following  Turnus  round 
and  round  in  his  okbks  ;  and  although  limping,  owing  to  the 
effect  of  his  wound,  pressing  him  close,  step  upon  step,  as  a 
hunter  follows  round  and  round  with  his  dogs,  aiid  presses  closer 
and  closer  on  a  deer  whose  escape  is  prevented  by  enclosures  on 
all  sides.  Verses  756,  757  describe  the  excitement  produced  in 
both  armies  by  the  spectacle  of  this  flight  and  puvsuit  round  and 
round  "  in  orbibus."  Verses  758,  759  represent  Turnus  as  he 
so  flies  round  and  round,  calling  to  his  friends  for  his  sword. 
Verse  760  represents  Aeneas,  as  he  so  runs  round  and  round 
after  Turiius,  threatening  anyonei  with  instant  death  wlio  should 
stir  a  foot.  In  vs.  763  the  okbes,  themselves,  dropped  at  vs. 
743,  are  taken  up  again ;  and  we  are  told  (vv.  763-764)  that 
there  were  ten  of  tliem :  five  made  in  one  direction,  and  five  in 
the  opposite  ;  aud  finally,  vv.  764,  765  inform  us  why  the  flight 
was  so  rapid,  the  pursuit  so  hot,  and  the  okbes  of  both  so 
numerous;  viz.,  because  it  was  the  life  of  Turnus  which  was 
run  for. 

Retexunt  (vs.  763). —  Unweave,  i.e.  unmake;  go, back  in  the 
opposite  direction,  over  the  ring  which  they  have  just  made ; 
having  gone  round  from  left  to  right,  now  go  round  from  right 
to  left ;  or,  having  gone  round  from  right  to  left,  now  go  round 
from  left  to  right.  The  two  words  expi.ent  aud  ketexunt,  cor- 
respond to  the  two  words  fugit  refugitque,  vs.  753  ;  and  to 
the  four  words,  "  ineunt  cursus  aliosque  recursus,"  5.  583.  See 
Rem.  on  "radiisque  retexerit  orbem,"  4.  119. 

NeQUE      ENIM      LEVIA      AUT      LUDICRA     PETUNTUR      PRAEMIA 

(vv.  764,  765). — See  Rem.  on  "magna   inter  praemia ducet," 
vs.  437. 
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790. 

ADSISTUNT  CONTRA  CERTAMINE  MARTIS  ANHELI 


VAS.  lECT. 
ADSISTUNT   I  Pal.,  Med.     II  f.     Ill  Kom.   1473;  N.  Heins.  (1670); 
Philippe;   Heyne;    Brunck  ;    Wakef. ;   Pott.;    Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861)  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Bibb. 

iNsrsTUKi  III  Ven.  1470  ;  P.  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. 
Verses  759-830,  inclusive,  are  wanting  in  Rom. 


VAR.  LECT. 

CEHTAMINA  I  Pal,  Med.  II  i.  Ill  Ven.  1470;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins 
(1670,  1738) ;  Philippe ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  {Led.  Verg.,  and 
Praest.) ;  Ribb. 

CERTAMINE  II  "I-  HI  Rom.  1473 ;  P.  Manut.  ;  Heyne ;  Brunclc ; 
Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.). 


HiC    GLADIO    FIDENS   HIC    ACER  ET    ARDUUS    HASTA    (vS.    789). — 

See  Rem.  on  9.  752  (end) . 

Contra  (vs.  790). — The  frequent  use  of  this  trifling  word 
disfigures  the  latter  books  of  the  Aeneits.  We  have  just  had  it  at 
vs.  779,  and  had  had  it  just  before  at  760 ;  it  occurs  also  at 
vv.  271,  279 ;  and  in  the  Eleventh  Book  at  vv.  IfiO,  374,  402, 
406,  438,  504,  749,  and  873. 
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801-802. 

NEC  TE  TANTUS  EDAT  TACITAM  DOLOR  ET  MIHI  CURAE 
SAEPE  TUO  DULCI  TRISTES  EX  ORE  RECURSENT 


"  Tristes  tiiae  cume  recursent  ad  me  saepe  ex  duici  tuo  ore, 
i.  e.  age  mecum  ut  coniux  et  cum  coniuge,  deferque  ad  me 
querelas  tuas  et  curas  ut  sclent  qui  vere  amant.  Haec  enim 
res  mihi  erit  dulcissima,"  La  Cerda.  "  Hnec  enim  res  mihi 
erit  dulcissima !"  Most  delightful,  indeed,  to  hear  complaints 
from  one's  wife,  and  not  merely  once,  or  on  a  particular 
occasion,  but  often,  "saepe!"  Good,  kind,  loving  Jupiter! 
amiable  La  Cerda  !  sensible  Virgil !  Not  one  of  the  three 
would  ever  be  tired  of  hearing  complaints  out  of  the  sweet  lips 
of  a  wife.  Neither  would  the  poet  of  Louisa,  idyllic  Voss  : 
"  Schweige  nicht,  sondern  rede."  Neither  would  Ladewig : 
"  Lass  dich  den  zuriiokgehaltenen  zorn  nicht  aufreiben,  sondern 
theile  mir  deine  besorgnisse  mit."  No,  no.  All  these  ex- 
planations manifest  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  whole 
drift  and  meaning  of  the  passage — an  ignorance  of  the  usual 
character  of  domestic  pourparleys,  happily  not  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  either  of  Heyne  or  of  Wagner.  So  far  from  begging 
his  wife  to  be  more  communicative,  and  no  longer  to  shut  her 
grief  up  in  her  bosom,  Jupiter  commands  Juno,  in  these  very 
words,  to  let  him  hear  no  more  of  her  complaints.  Desine,  he 
says,  inflectere  :  "  don't  thwart  me  and  the  fates  any  longer  ; 
give  up ;  and  neither  shut  your  griefs  up  in  your  own  bosom, 
and  go  into  the  sulks,  nec  te  tantus  edax  tacitam  dolor  ;  nor 
as  you  often  do,  saepe,  let  your  griefs  overrun  your  bosom,  and 
pester  me,  too.  Don't  sulk,  and  bite  your  lips,  or,  as  you  often 
do,  bother  me  with  your  troubles,  when  I  should  rather  be 
hearing  something  pleasant  from  you.  Cease,  I  say  ;  leave  off 
entirely,  and  submit  :  ventum  ad  supremuai  est.  I  will 
suffer  this  no  longer ;  I  have  put  up  with  it  long ;  I  will  put 
up  with  it  no  longer  :  ulterius  tentare  veto."  And  Juno, 
like  a  good  wife,  submits :  sic  dea  submisso  contra  saturnia 
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VULTU    .    .    .    NUNC  CEnO  EQUIDEM,   ET   Pt'GNAS   EXOSA  RELINQUO. 

And  so  there  is  an  end  at  last  of.the  long  cross  purposes  of  the 
celestial  pair.  Jupiter  has,  as  it  is  right  and  proper  he  should 
have,  his  way  ;  peace  is  restored  in  the  drawing-room  of  heaven, 
and  the  plot  of  the  Aeneis  hrought  to  its  final  and  only  fitting 
denouement.  There  is,  indeed — as  in  every  arrangement,  whether 
of  gods  or  men,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth — a  little  hitch, 
a  something  not  perfectly  square  and  even,  an  illud  te  ;  but 
this  is  only  a  little  favour,  a  little  grace,  the  conquered  begs' 
of  the  conqueror,  and  which  the  conqueror,  in  his  magnanimity, 
feels  no  difficulty  in  conceding,  do  quod  vis  ;  and  not  only 
finds  no  difficulty  in  conceding,  but.,  iu  order  to  bring  back  the 
smile  upon  the  clouded  brow  of  tlie  subdued  and  silenced  partner 
of  his  reign,  compliments  her  on  her  victory,  and  professes 
himself  her  humble  servant  at  command :  me  vtciusquE  vo- 
LENSQUE  BEMiTJO.  It  Were  impossible  for  an  imperial  Caesar 
of  the  present  day,  having  carried  his  main  point  at  a.  congress 
of  sovereigns,  to  retire  with  more  amiable  grace,  congratulating 
them  on  their  intelligence,  astuteness,  and  success,  and  wishing 
them  lorjg  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  some,  to  him  wholly 
unimportant,  concession,  with  which  he  has  known  how  to 
sweeten  the  bitterness  of  their  utter  discomfiture  and  disap- 
pointment. - 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  view  which  the  above  interpre- 
tation presents  of  the  domestic  menage  of  the  king  and  queen 
of  heaven  is  as  Homeric,  if  I  may  so  say,  as  orthodox,  as  the 
view  presented  of  the  same  menage  by  La  Cerda's  interpreta- 
tion is  un-Homeric  and  heterodox,  //.  1.  552  (Juno  to  Jupiter)  : 

aiVOTaT€  KpofiStj,  noiov  tov  fivBov  etiiras. 

II.  k.SO: 

//.  1.  518 ;  (Jupiter  to  Thetis)  : 

ij  5?;  \Qiyia  €py%  ore  fx  exOoTioirria'ai  c<pT](reis 
Hppj  ot'  av  fx'  epeB-pffiv  ovetSetois  fTre^ffaiv. 
7)  5«  Kat  auTus  fi  aiev  ev  adavarouTt  dcoiat. 

V€tK€t,   &C. 
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811-828. 

F  LAMMIS — SINAS 


VAX.  LECT.   (vs.  828). 

N 
occiDERiTQUE   SINAS   I  Pal.,  Med.  (SIDAS)  (with  the  D   crossed  out). 

II  |.  HI  Ven.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 
(1670,1738);  Philippe;  Heyae ;  Brunek;  Wakef.  ;  Pott.;  Wagn. 
(ed,  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

occiDEKiiaoE    suo. — [This    reading    is    recorded    without   comment    by 
Dr.  Heary.     It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ribbeck.] 


Fr^MMis  ciNCTA  (vs.  811). — "  Flammis  undique  coUucens, 
SU.  12.737: 

'  mirantem  «uperum  vultus  etjlmnmea  membra.'  " 

Wagner  (1861). 

Not  likely  to  be  the  meaning,  because  Juno  was  ordinarily 
oineta  flammis  in  this  sense,  and  an  unusual  equipment  is 
plainly  meant.  Oineta  flammis  is,  therefore,  armed  with 
fire,  carrying  fire  in  my  hands.  Compare  2.  614  (of  the  same 
Juno) :  "  ferro  accincta,"  "  armed  with  steel."  Ammian, 
17.  5.  8  :  "  viribus  totis  accinetus." 


aENKy,  AE>fElI)EA,  vol..  IV.  21 
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830-8ai. 

ES  GERMANA  lOVIS  SATURNIQUE  ALTERA  PROLES 
IRARDM  TANTOS  VOLVIS  SUB  PECTORE  FLUCTUS 


rA£.  LECT.  (V5.  831). 
TANXOS  TOLvrs    I   Mom.,  Pill.     II  f.     in  Ven.    1470;    Rom.   1473: 
P.  Manut. ;   D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.   (1670,  1738) ;  Philippe  ;   Heyne ; 
Bnmck;  Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt; 

Kibb.  , 

S 
TANios  voivi  I  Med.  (UOLUISUB). 


"  Soror  lovis  es,  et  Saturni  filia ;  unde  non  mirum  est  tantam 
te  iraeundiam  retiaere  sub  pectore,"  Servius.  "  Probas  te  lovis 
Bororem  Saturnique  prolem,  nam  maxinlos  irarum  fluctus  animo 
volvis,"  Wagner  (1861),  Forbiger.  It  is  impossible  this  can  be 
the  meaning— first,  because,  so  understood,  the  words  convey 
an  affront  to  Juno  incompatible  both  with  tlie  mild  and  con-' 
ciliatory  tenor  of  the  rest  of  Jupiter's  speech,  and  with  the 
good  part  in  which  it  is  taken  by  Juno,  who  assents  to  all  Jupiter 
has  said,  accepts  the  proffered  conditions,  and  goes  off  Hot  merely 
satisfied,  but  delighted : 

ADNOIT  HIS  lUNO  ET  MENTEM  LAETATA  RETOKSIT  ; 

secondly,  because  the  words,  so  understood,  offer  a  gratuitous 
affront,  not  to  Saturn  alone — which,  perhaps,  might  be  excused — 
but  to  Jupiter  himself  also,  which  is  without  parallel,  and  not 
to  be  excused  at  all ;  thirdly,  because  Seneca's  very  manifest 

imitation,  Odav.  220  : 

.     .     .     "  tu  quoque  terris 
altera  luno,  soror  August! 
coniunxque,  graves  viuce  dolores," 

points  to  the  very  different  and  wholly  unobjectionable  meaning 
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assigned  to  the  words  by  the  editors  anteoedeut  to  Wagner  : 
"  Tu  cum  sis  germana  lovis  soror  et  Saturni  filia,  tantas  iras 
in  mortales  exercere  potes?" — an  interpretation  according  to 
which  the  words  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  conciliatory 
towards  Juno,  whose  ire,  instead  of  fomenting,  they  soothe  and 
deprecate;  and  respectful  towards  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  whose 
relationship  is  put  forward  as  the  ground  why  that  goddess 
shpuld  not  suffer  her  anger  to  carry  her  to  extrerp.es.  Adopting 
this.,  the  long-received  interpretation,  we  have  Jupiter  here  at 
the  close  and  winding  up  of  the  whole  plot  addressing  to  Juno 
herself  the  very  sentiment  which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
author  in  his  own  person  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  mention  of 
Juno  in  the  introductory  verses  of  the  poem.  How  perfectly 
identical  are  the  sentiments  thus  expressed  in  the  very  beginning 
and  the  very  end  of  the  work  will  appear  on  their  transpo- 
sition. The  sense  in  the  beginning  will  remain  the  same,  if 
for  "  tantaene  animis  caelestibus  irae"  we  substitute"  est  (ilia) 
germana  lovis  Saturnique  altera  proles;  irarum  tantos  volvit 
sub  pectore  fluctus?"  and  the  sense  at  the  end  will  remain 
the  same,  if  for  "  es  germana  iovis  saturnique  altera 
PROLE^  ;  irarum  tantos  volvis  sub  pectork  fluctus?"  we 
substitute  "tantaene  animis  caelestibus  irae?" 
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835-859. 

TANTUM AUKAS 


VAR.  LMCT.  (vs.  835). 
TATTTTTM  I  Pal.,  Med.    11 1.    Ill  Yen.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Mannt. ; 

D.  Heins. ;   Heyne  ;  Bninck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed, 

1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 
TANTO   1  Rom.   (SANGTJmE  TANIO).    Ill  N.  Heins.  (1&70,  1738); 

Philippe. 


HiNC  GENTJS  AUSONIO  MIXTUM  QTJOD  SANGUINE  SURGET  SUPRA 
HOMINES,    SUPRA    IRE    DEOS    PifiTATE    VIDEBIS    (vV.    838,    839).— 

"  Etsi  h.  1.  ad  deos  minores  vel  heroes  referant,  tamen  nee 
horum  pietas  in  deos  maiores  nsquam,  si  bene  meiaini,  cele- 
bratur,"  Heyne,  understanding  pietas  to  mean  "  piety,"  «.e. 
to  be  taken  in  the  religious  sense,  and  so  committing  the  error 
committed  by  his  censor  Yoss,  who,  similarly  understanding 
"  piety"  in  the  religious  sense,  observes  on  the  above  words  of 
Heyne :  "  Niedrige  gottheiten,  den  hoheren  opfernd,  finden 
sich  haufig  bei  Aeschylus,  Ovid,"  and  himself  translates  : 

"ragt  einst  iiber  die  menschen  an  frommigkeit,  iiber  die  giitter." 

In  like  manner,  the  successors  of  those  commentators :  "  Eecte 
Heynius,"  Wagner  (1832).  "lusti  reotique  religiosa  obser- 
vantia,  per  pietatem  deolarari  solita,  etiam  in  diis  .  .  .  haec 
fere  Heynius,  cui  reete  assentitur  Wagner,"  Forbiger.  "Hi 
observantiores  erunt  deorum,  quam  ii  Komanorum  euram  ha- 
bent,"  Gossrau — not  one  having,  even  here  at  the  very  end  of  the 
Aeneis,  the  smallest  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  pietas; 
not  one  of  them  all  having  learned  aught  from  his  author's  so 
repeated  use  of  the  term ;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  of  them 
retaining  to  the  very  last  the  schoolboy  notion  that  the  modern 
English  "piety"  (the  modern  German  frommigkeit)  is  the 
natural,  undoubted,  and  only  heii"  and  representative  of  an 
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ancestor,  almost  identical,  indeed,  in  name,  but  of  wliose  blood 
no  particle  runs  in  its  veins.  And  so — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it — 
it  is  with  as  little  knowledge  of  his  real  character  as  they  had 
the  day  they  were  first  introduced  to  him  in  the  gymnasium, 
all  these  commentators  at  last,  and  after  so  many  years,  and 
even  Kves,  of  intimate  acquaintance,  make  their  bow,  iand  take 
leave  of  the  world-famous  "piusAeneas."  SeeEem.o'n"in0ignem 
pietate,"  1.  14.  The  term  pietas  once  rightly  understood,  the 
meaning  of  our  text  is  clear  :  you  shall  see  the  race  of  Aeneas 
surpass,  not  men  alone,  but  even  gods,  in  tenderness  and  gentle- 
ness of  heart,  where  the  allusion  is  plain  to  Juno's  deficiency 
in  this  same  quality  of  pietas,  or  meek  reception  and  ready 
forgiveness  of  injury,  the  immediately  succeeding  words  explain- 
ing how  Aeneas's  race  was  to  exhibit  such  pietas,  such  tender- 
ness of  heart,  greater  even  than  that  exhibited  by  the  gods 
themselves,  viz.  by  paying  greater  honours  to  Juno  than  were 
paid  by  any  other  race  of  men ;  to  Juno,  their  persecutrix ;  to 
Juno,  the  goddess  who  so  steadily  refused  to  be  reconciled  to 
them  : 

.       .       .        SUPRA   IRE    DEOS  I'lETATE    VIDEBIS ; 
NEC    QEN8    ULLA   TUOS   AEQUB    CELEBHAIUT    HONOKES. 

Ventosas  alas  (vs.  848). —  Windy  wings,  occasioning  much 
wind,  and  therefore  appearing  to  be  windy  or  full  of  wind.  See 
Eem.  on  "  ventosa  gloria,"  11.  708. 

HaE  lOVIS  AD  SOLIUM  SAEVIQUE   IN   LIMINE    REGIS  APPARENT 

(vv.  849,  850).— Hom.  11.  15.  Wk  (Iris  to  Neptune,  warning 
him  not  to  bring  on  himself  the  wrath  of  Jove,  his  elder 
brother) : 

01(70',  ftjs  TrpeiT^VTepniffiy  Epivues  atev  etrovTat. 

Apparent  (vs.  850). — In  other  words,  are  Jove's  apparitors. 
The  term  is  used  in  aUusion  to  the  apparitor es  who  waited  on 
and  appeared  (apparebant)  at  the  call  of  persons  in  high  au- 
thority. These  apparitores  corresponded  exactly  to  our  lord:^- 
aiid  ladies-in-waiting.  Apparent,  in  the  emphatic  place  (see 
Eem.  6n  2.  247)  make  their  appearance.  Ammian,  26.  7.  1 : 
"Igitur  oupediarum  vilium  mercatores,  et  qui  intra  regiam 
adparebant   .    .    .   adsciseebantur."     Tertull.  Apol.  13:  "  Uuo 
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differt  ab  epulo  lovis  silicernium,  a  simpuvio  obba,  ab  haruspico 
pGllinctor?  nam  et  haruspex  mortiiis  apparet." 

Auras  (vs.  859).^ — Not  umbras— fivst,  because  shades  are  out 
of  place  here,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand ; 
secondly,  because  celeres  is  as  proper  and  usual  an  adjunct  for 
AURAS  (4.  226,  270,  357),  as  it  is  improper  and  unheard-of  for 
umbras.  Add  to  which,  that  the  disapprobation  of  Servius, 
"  Male  enim  quidam  auras  legunt,"  proves  auras  to  have  been, 
at  least,  a  very  ancient  reading.  Umbras  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  node,  in  the  next  line. 


862. 

ALITIS  IN  PARVAE  SUBITAM  COLLECTA  FIGURAM 


VAR.  LEOT. 

PARVAE  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.  II  |.  Ill  Donatus ;  Asper,  citing  the 
passage  as  an  example  of  "generalia  pro  specialibus"  (Keil,  p.  115) ; 
Ven.  1470  ;  llom..  1413  ;  P.  Manut.;  La  Cerda  ;  D.  Heins. :  N.  Heius. 
(1670,  1738)  ;  Pliilippe  ;  Heyne ;  Brunek  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

PAHEAE  III  Heyne  conj. .  "  Mirer  neminem  incidisse  in  inauspicatam 
avem  parrmn,"  Heyne. 

PKAVAE— [Dr.  Henry  has  written  the  word,  without  comment.  It  is  an 
old  conjecture.] 


In  spite  of  all  the  authority  of  all-the  MSS.,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  Virgil  never  wrote  the  thewless,*  indefinite  words  attributed' 
to  him,  alitis  in  parvae—figttram-^iov  what  picture  do  those 
words  present?— but  that  he  wrote  Aims  in  parrae.  Festus 
(Mueller,  p.  197)  r    "  buteo,   sanqualis  .    .    .    et   parra   et   in 

•  Dr.  Henry's. MS.  has  "  thaveless,"  a  word  unknown  tous:— Edd. 
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osoinibus  et  in  alitibus  habentur."  And  so,  precisely,  our 
author:  alitis— pakrae.  Also  Servius,  ad  11.  31,  explaining 
the  word  Parrhasio :  "  Arcadio,  a  civitate  Ai'oadiae  quam 
Donatns  vult  a  parra  avi  dictam."  Also  ad  3.  374  :  "Auspicia 
maiora  aut  maioribus  diountur  quibus  augurium  avium  aliarum- 
que  rerum  eripitur,  ut,  puta,  si  parra  vel  picus  auspioium,  et 
deinde  oontrarium  aquila  dederit,  auspioium  aquilae  praevalet." 
It  is  wholly  incredible  that  a  sane  poet  attributed  to  a  jjurva 
ales,  a  little  bird,  the  great  action  described  in  the  words 

FEKTQUE  KEFERTftUE  SONANS  CLU'EUMttUE  EVERBERAT  ALIS. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  this  sonans,  this  evisrbeeat,  this 
STRIDOR  (vs.  869),  these  alarum  verbera  (vs.  876),  this 
LETALEM  soNUM  (vs.  877),  of  this  MONSTRUM  (vs.  874),  this 
cock-sparrow,  alitis  parvae,  on  the  shield  of  the  second  hero 
of  the  Aeneis,  and  the  effect  produced  not  on  the  hero  only, 

ILLI  MEMBRA  NOVUS  SOLVIT  FORMIDINE  TORPOR 
AKRECTAEQUE  HOKROKE  COMAE,  ET  VOX  PAUCIBUS  HAESIT, 

but  on  the  goddess,  his  sister, 

lAM  lAM  LINQUO  ACIE8.      NE  ME  TERRETE  TIMENTEM 
OBSOENAE  VOLUURES       ...'.•.•..... 

.       .       .  .       .       .       0  aUAE  SATIS  ALTA  DEHISCAT 

TERRA  MIHI,^  MANESQUE  DEAM  DEMITTAT  Al>  IMOS ; 

let  him  imagine  this,  if  he  can,  and  not  burst  his  sides  with 
laughing.  I  know  nothing  in  literature  coihparable  with  it, 
but  the  funeral  of  Cock-robin. 

,  Qu.  Is  the  "parra"  the  "passer  solitarius"  (Fr.  passereau 
solitaire)  ?  Psalm  102.  6  :  "  Similis  factus  sum  pellicano  soli-- 
tudinis ;  factus  sum  sieut  nycticorax  in  domicilio.  Vigilavi,  et 
factus  sum  sicut'passer  solitarius  in  tecto." 
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881-942. 

PER — BULLIS 


VAU.  LECr.  (vs.  881). 
PEE  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med.    II  *.    Ill  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut.; 

D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.  (1670);   Philippe;    Heyne;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ; 

Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. ;  Uibb. 
STJB  I  "Medioeus  codex  sub  legit,"  Pierius.     Ill   Heyne,  ia  his  Var. 

Led. 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  883). 
SATIS  IMA  III  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Eibb. 

SATIS  AMA  III  Heyne;   Wakef.;    Jahn  (1825);    "Wagn.  (ed.  1832,  ed. 
1861);  Thiel;  Forb.  (1852). 


Meorum  (vs.  882). — "  Mearum  rerum,"  Wagner  (1861).  No  ; 
tliat  is  to  interpret  meum,  not  meorum  :  4.  317 : 

.     .     .     "  f  uit  aut  tibi  quicquam 
dulce  meum." 

DuLCE  MEORUM  is  Dot  dulce  meum;  it  is  duke  meorum  cogna- 
toritm,  meorum  consanguineorum :  "  as  if  anything  belonging  to 
any  of  my  relatives  could  be  pleasant  to  me  without  you ! " 
i.e.  "as  if  I  could  enjoy  the  society  of  my  relatives,  you  not 
being  among  them ! "  And  so  2.  432 :  "  flamma  extrema 
meorum,"  pyre  flame  of  my  relatives. 

Caput  glauco  contexit  amictu  (vs.  885). — "  Quod  est 
signum  luctus,"  Wagner.  I  think  not ;  but  in  order  that  so 
hateful  a  sight  might  not  pollute  her  eyes.     Compare  3.  405  : 

"  purpureo  velare  comas  adopertus  amictu, 
ne  qua  inter  sanctos  ignes  in  honore  deonim 
liostilis  facies  occurrat  et  omina  t-urbet ' ' 

— an  interpretation  confirmed  by  the  immediately  following 
ET  SE  ELuvio  DEA  coNDiDiT  ALTO — not  Only  covcred  her  head 
up,  that  she  might  not  be  a  witness  of  her  misfortunes,  but,  still 
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further  to  remove  herself  from  the  sight  of  them,  leaped  into 
the  river.     Compare  also  2.  5.'i6  : 

"  di,  si  qua  est  oaelo  pietas,  quae  talia  curet, 
persolvant  grates  dignas,  et  praemia  reddant 
debita,  qui  nati  coram  me  ceruore  letum 
fecisti  et  patrios  foedasti  funere  vultus." 

Aeneas  instat  contiia  tei.umque  couuscat  (vs.  887). — Sea 
Eem.  on  9.  752  (end). 

Ferox  (vs.  895). — Overbearing  and  elated  with  thy  success. 
— See  Rem.  on  "ferocia  corda,"  1.  306. 

ViX    ILLUD    I.ECTI     BIS     SEX    CERVICE     SUBIRENT    (vS.    899). — 

One  of  those  monstrous  exaggerations,  more  suitable  for  the 
story  of  Jack  the  Griant-killer  than  the  Aeneis,  and  which  but 
too  frequently  bring  Ariosto  to  our  mind  when  we  are  reading 
the  prince  of  Latin  poets. 

CoNSURGUNT  GEMiTU  RUTULi  (vs.  928). — "  Oave  piites, 
sententiam  esse  '  surgunt  et  cum  gemitu.'  An  sedissent  eo  tem- 
poris  articulo  ?  sed  sententia  est :  '  eonsurrexit  sublatusque  est 
omnium  gemitus,'"  La  Oerda,  Heyne.  Nothing  can  be  worse 
than  this  commentation.  I  don't  know  how  scholars  so  accom- 
plished as  La  Cerda  and  Heyne  could  think  for  one  moment  of 
understanding  consurgere  gemitu  to  mean  anything  else 
than  rising  from  their  seats  with  a  groan.  La  Cerda's  question 
is  answered  by  a  reference  to  vs.  15  : 

SEDEANT  SPECTENTQUE  LATINI, 

and  Hom.  //.  3.  68  : 

aWovs  /46(/  Kadiffov  Tpaas  Kat  iracray  Axaiouy. 

GrEMiTU, — "  Mit  seufzen,"  Voss.  No.  "  Seufzen  "  is  Huspirium 
not  gemitus.     Gemitus  is  a  loud,  distinctly  audible  sound,  a 
(jroaii,  and  indicative  of  much  more  than  grief  or  sorrow,  indi- 
cative of  despair,  indignation,  anger,  2.  413  : 

' '  turn  Danai  gemitu  atque  ereptae  virginis  ira 
undique  colleeti  inradunt ; 

7.  15  : 

"hinc  exaudiri  geiiiilus  iraeque  leonura 
vincla  recusantum,  et  sera  sub  node  rudentum  ;" 

HBNKY,  AENEIUEA,  VOL.  IV.  22 
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3.  571  : 

"  hoirificis  iuxta  tonat  Aetna  ruinis 
.  liquefactaqiie  saxa  sub  auras 
cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exaestuat  imo." 

TJmkro  alto  (vs.  941). — "Nam  cetera  obtegebat  clipeus," 
Wagner  [Praest.).  No  ;  the  belt  wbich  went  over  his  shoulder; 
the  shoulder  being  mentioned  merely  to  signify  the  position  of 
the  belt,  and,  being  mentioned  in  preference  to  any  other  part 
which  the  belt  passed  over,  as  being  at  one  and  the  same  time 
the  most  essential  to  the  support  of  the  belt,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  belt,  it  is  to  be  observed  besides,  was  not  the 
sword-belt,  but  a  baldrick,  and  probably  worn  over  the  other 
shoulder.  Compare  5.  220 :  "  in  scopulo  alto,"  on  the  high 
rock,  equivalent  (see  Rem.)  to  "  high  up  on  the  rock,"  "  on  the 
top  of  the  rook  ; "  and  5.  489  :  "  malo  ab  alto,"  equivalent  to 
"  from  the  top  of  the  mast." 

BuLLis  (vs.  942).— See  Eem.  on  "  immania  pondera  baltei," 
10.  496. 
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CORRIGENDUM. 
Book  XI.  641,  p.  225,  11.  5,  18, /or  Mr.  Nettleship,  readMr.  Conington. 
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